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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


There  are  three  books  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  household, — 
the  Bible,  an  English  Dictionary,  and  a  Bible  Dictionary.  The  necessity 
of  the  first  two  is  universally  admitted ;  and  a  moments  consideration 
will  show  the  almost  equal  importance  of  the  third. 

The  Bible,  though  designed  by  its  Divine  author  for  the  whole  human 
race  and  for  all  time,  was,  of  necessity,  first  addressed  to  a  particular  peo- 
ple, of  a  certain  age  and  country,  and  its  language  was,  of  course,  greatly 
influenced  by  these  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  nationality.  This 
fact,  however,  might  not  materially  affect  its  intelligibility,  for  other  peo- 
ples and  centuries  than  those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed,  if  it  were 
merely  a  Book  of  Precepts  and  Doctrines;  but  being,  as  it  is,  far  more 
largely,  a  Book  of  History,  of  Biography,  of  Poetry,  and  of  Prophecy,  it 
necessarily  abounds  in  local  allusions,  and  historical  and  geographical 
references,  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  rendered  more  or  less  obscure 
to  the  Bible  reader  of  our  day.  For  its  companion  volume,  therefore,  he 
needs  not  so  much  a  commentary  upon  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a 
full  and  accurate  Dictionary  of  all  those  geographical  and  historical  refer- 
ences, and  of  those  frequent  allusions  to  the  customs  of  remote  ages  and 
peoples,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  essential  to  the  interest  and 
profit  of  Bible  reading.  Such  a  Dictionary  of  the  Social,  Political,  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  should,  therefore,  be  found  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  by  the  side  of  its  Bible  and  its  English  Dictionary. 

Bible  Dictionaries,  of  a  certain  grade  of  excellence,  have  not  indeed  been 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Bible  readers  of  our  country,  though  by  no  means  so 
widely  circulated  as  desirable ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  all  such  Books,  pre- 
pared previously  to  the  recent  very  great  advances  in  Biblical  science  and 
research,  are,  and  must  be,  exceedingly  incomplete.  The  desire,  there- 
fore, for  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  work  of  this  kind,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  and  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, has  of  late  been  deeply  felt,  and  frequently  expressed,  by  the  intelli- 
gent Bible  readers  of  our  country ;  and  especially  have  many  Pastors  and 
Sabbath  School  Teachers  urged  upon  the  Publishers  the  need  of  such  a 
work. 

Such,  most  emphatically,  both  in  compass  and  in  merit,  is  the  work 
which  the  Publishers  now  offer  to  the  American  public,—"  Dr.  William 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Antiqui^s^  Riogcar^yi  Geography,  and  Nat- 
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ural  History  of  the  Bible," — a  book  universally  admitted,  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 
Its  Editor,  and  his  associate  contributors,  are  well  known  as  among  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  of  our  time,  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
and  they  have  performed  their  work  with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves 
little  room  for  competition  or  criticism. 

This  Dictionary,  prepared  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  oi 
Dr.  Smith  himself,  for  wide  and  general  use,  contains  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  every  place  and  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  can  possi- 
bly need  explanation, — of  every  animal,  plant,  or  mineral,  alluded  to  by 
the  Sacred  Writers,  and  of  every  custom  and  article  of  use,  among  Jewish 
and  contemporary  nations,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Bible  or 
Apochry  pha,  The  most  recent  researches  of  Robinson,  Layard,  Rawlinson , 
and  many  other  explorers  in  Bible  lands,  here  render  their  aid  in  deter- 
mining questions  hitherto  unsettled,  or  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  pre- 
vious investigators.  It  contains  also  a  sufficiently  complete  history  and 
analysis  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  while  adequate  biographical 
sketches  are  given  of  each  of  the  inspired  penmen,  and  of  every  historical 
character  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — every  article  being  entirely  reliable, 
and  many  of  them  the  results  of  the  ripest  and  rarest  scholarship,  and 
embodying  the  substance  of  whole  treatises  upon  their  respective  subjects. 
The  simple  explanations  of  this  work,  unlike  the  expositions  of  a  commen- 
tary, admit  of  no  denominational  or  sectarian  coloring,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, equally  valuable  to  Bible  readers  of  every  diversity  of  belief. 

The  Publishers  have  spared  no  expense  nor  pains,  to  make  the  mecnan- 
ical  execution  and  typography  of  the  book  equal  to  its  rare  merit  in  other 
respects,  and  they  now  offer  it  to  an  intelligent  American  public,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  it  will  be  received  with  the  favor  which  it  so  richlj 
deserves. 
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THE  BIBLE. 


A. 

A  alar.  [Addak.J 

Aa  ron  the  son  of  Am  rum  and  Jochebed,  , 
and  the  older  brother  of  Mones  and  Miriam  | 
(Num.  xxvi.  59,  xxxiii.  39).  He  was  a  In- 
vite, and  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv/ 14,  as  one 
who  eould  "speak  well."  He  was  appointed 
by  Jehovah  to  lie  the  Interpreter  and  "Mouth" 
(Ex,  iv.  16)  of  his  brother  Mum-s,  who  WU 
•'  slow  of  speech  ;  "  and  accordingly  he  was  not 
only  the  organ  of  eommunieation  with  the  Is-  | 
raelites  ami  with  1'haraoh  (Kx.  iv.  30,  vii.  '2),  ' 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  moot 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (Ex.  vii.  19, 
&c.)  Thus  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  during 
the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  i*  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of 
Moses,  when  they  were,  lifted  up  for  the  victory 
of  Israel  (not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained, but)  to  liear  the  rod  of  God  (Ex.  xvii. 
9).  Through  all  this  jieriod  he  is  mentioned  as 
defiendent  upon  his  brother,  und  deriving  all 
bis  authority  from  him.  The  contrast  between 
them  is  even  more  strongly  marked  on  the  ar- 
rival at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts  as  the  medi- 
ator (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to  come  near 
to  God  for  them,  aud  to  speak  His  words  to  j 
them.  Aaron  only  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  bv 
special  command,  near  enough  to  see  God's 
glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediate 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses'  departure,  to 
guide  the  people,  Aaron  is  tried  for  a  moment 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  he  fails,  not  from 
any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from  * 
weak  inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  visible  "  gods  to  go  liefore  them."  | 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  the  well-known  form  of  i 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mncvis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false 
gods  ;  and  his  weakness  was  rewarded  hv  seeing  I 
a  "feast  to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality,  and 
knowing,  from  Moses'  words  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with 


AARON 

this  weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of 
his  excuse,  than  the  burning  indignation  of 
Moses,  and  his  stent  decisive  measures  of  ven- 
geance; although  beneath  these  there  lay  an 
anient  affection,  which  went  almost  to  the 
verge  of  presumption  in  prayer  for  the  people 
(Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgiveness  for 
Aaron  himself  (Dent.  ix.  -i<>).  Aaron  was  now 
consecrated  by  Mom  s  to  the  new  office  of  the 
high-priesthood.  The  tinier  of  God  for  the  con- 
secration is  found  in  Ex.  xxix..  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  Ix-v.  viii.  The  form  of  con- 
secration resembled  other  swrith  ial  ceremonies 
in  containing,  first,  a  sin-odering,  the  fonn  of 
cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation  [Sin-op- 
fkki><;|  ;  a  burnt-offering,  the  symUil  of  entire 
devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
|  Bt  RXT-oFKK.KiNo] ;  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  ami  sanctifying  of 
God's  natural  blessings  (Mkat-okkkrino].  It 
had.  however,  besides  these,  the  solemn  as- 
sumption of  the  sacnsl  n>bes  (the  garb  of  right- 
eousness), the  anointing  (the  symlsd  of  Goal's 


grace ).  and  the  offering  of  the  rem  of  conse- 
cration, the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  on 
Aamn  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar  and  ves- 
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■els  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify  them 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  cenmo- 
nies  represented  tlie  lili-nsin^s  und  duties  of  the 
mun ;  t he  hitter  the  special  consecration  of  the 
priest.  —  The  solemnity  of  the  office,  und  its  en- 
tin  dependency  tor  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of 
God,  were  vindicated  hy  the  deatli  of  his  sons, 
Nadah  and  Ahihu,  for  "oflering  strange  fire  "  on 
the  altar  ihn.  x.  1,9).  From  tliis  time  the 
history  of  Aaron  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the 
priesthood,  ami  its  chief  feature  is  the  great  re- 
bellion of  Kondi  and  the  Levites  against  his 
saccnlotal  dignity,  uuited  with  that  of  Dathan 
and  Ahirain  and  the  Iieubcnitcs  against  the 
tcmpond  authority  of  Moses  [Kok.ui].  The 
true  vindication  of  the  reality  ot  Aaron's  priest- 
hood was,  not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by 
the  tire  of  the  Lord,  jus  the  efficacy  of  his  ofler- 
ing of  incense  to  stay  the  plague,  by  which  he 
was  seen  to  lie  accepted  as  an  Intercessor  tor  tin- 
people.  The  blooming  of  his  rod,  which  fol- 
lowed, was  a  miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all,  and 
ea]Hible  of  preservation,  id'  God's  choice  of  him 
ami  his  house. — The  only  occasion  on  which 
his  individual  character  is 'seen  is  one  of  pre- 
gumption,  prompted  as  In-fore  chiefly  by  anoth- 
er, and,  as  before,  speedily  repented  of.  The 
murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  against  Mo- 
ses clearly  procci-ded  from  their  trust,  the  one 
in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic  in- 
spiration, as  eipial  commissions  from  ( iod  ( Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  Ih-- 
fore  the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above 
all  prophecy  ami  priesthood,  except  that  of  (  hie 
who  was  to  come.  On  all  other  occasions  he- 
is  s|K)ken  of  as  acting  with  Moses  in  the  gui- 
dance of  the  people.  Leaning  as  he  seems  to 
have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Meribah,  and 
its  punishment  [Mosks]  (Num.  xx.  10-12). 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very 
•peedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the 
transferrenee  of  his  rolics  and  office  to  Eleazar, 
w  ho  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death 
(Num.  xx.  This  mount  is  still  called  the 

"  Mountain  of  Aaron."  [  Hon.]  —  The  wife  of 
Aaron  was  Klisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23);  and  the  two 
sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 
The  high-priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the 
high-priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  chil- 
dren; with  them  it  continued  till  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and 
rvstori-d  it  to  Zadok  (of  the  home  of  Eleazar), 
so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ab  (fatlier),  an  element  in  the  comtiosition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the 
emphatic  force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  hv 
St,  PanUUom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  ir.  6). 

Ab.  [Months.) 

Ab'acuc,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.  [Hahakkuk.]  Ap. 
Abad  don,  Her.  ix.  11.  [Apom.yon.1 
Abadi'as  =  Obadiah,  son  of  Jehiel  (1 

Esd.  viii.  35).  Ap. 

Abag'tha,  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasuems  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'ana,  one  of  the  "rivers  of  Damascus" 
(2  K.  v.  12).    The  Bamda  and  the  Amy '  are 


now  the  chief  streams  of  Dam  uterus,  and  there 
can  be  little  douht  that  the  former  of  these 
represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the  l'har- 
par  of  the  text.  The  linruda  rises  in  the  An- 
tilihauus,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  alter 
flowing  through  which  it  runs  neross  the  plain, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  aahrtt 
el'KibHfeh. 

Abarim,  a  mountain  or  range  of  high 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  laud  of 
Moah  (Dent,  xxxii.  4'J),  lacing  Jericho,  and 
forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley 
at  that  part.  Its  most  elevated  spot  was  "the 
Mount  Nebo,  'head'  of  'the'  l'lsu-ah,"  from 
which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised  Land  before 
his  death.  Then-  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the 
I  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any  length, 
unless  the  Ije-Abarim  ("  heaps  of  A.")  named  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the  south 
frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  These  mountains  an-  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Dent, 
xxxii.  4'J;  a  I  so  probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20.  where 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "passages.' 

Ab  ba.    I  An.] 

Ab  da.  1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv. 
6).  —  2.  Son  of  Shamniua  (Neb.  xi.  17), 
called  Ohadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ab  deel,  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26). 

Ab'di.  1.  A  Merarite,  and  ancestor  ot 
Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).  —  2.  The 
father  of  Kish,  a  Merarite,  in  the  n-ign  of 
Hczckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  121.  —  3.  One  of  the 
Benc-Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar 
ried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Ab'dias,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.    (ObapiaM.]  Ap, 

Ab'diel,  son  of  Guni  and  father  of  Alii, 
one  of  the  Gatlitcs  who  wen-  settled  in  the  laud 
of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  15)  in  the  days  of  Jotham 
king  of  Judah. 

Abdon.  1.  A  judge  of  Lsrael  (Judg. 
xii.  13,  15),  |K'rhaj»s  the  same  person  ils  Bcdan 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  —  2.  Son  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  viii.  23).  —  3.  First-liorn  son  of  Jehiel, 
son  of  Ciihcon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). — 4. 
Son  of  Mieah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Achhor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 
—  5.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to 
the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abed  II CgO  (i.  e.  wrvntd  of  Xapt,  perhaps 
the  same  as  Aeto),  the  Chalda-au  name  e,ivcn  to 
Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
minu-ulously  saved  from  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan. 
iii.J.  [Azakiaii.] 

Abel,  in  Ilebr.  HeT>el  (i.e.  brmth,  rn/xir, 
tnin.fitoriiu.ss,  probably  so  called  from  the  short- 
ness of  his  life),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-16).  Je- 
hovah showed  n-spect  for  AKTs  offering,  but 
not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  aeconling  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "by  faith 
of R- red  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
The  expression  "  sin,"  U.  sin-ofl'ering.  "lieth 
at  the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that 
the  need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness was  already  revealed.  Our  I/onl  spoke  of 
Abd  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt,  xxiii.  35);  so 
did  the  early  church  subsequently.  The  place 
of  his  murder  and  his  grave  an-  jioiiited  out 
near  Damascus ;  and  the  neighboring  peasant* 
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tell  a  curious  tradition  respecting  his  burial 
(Stanley,  .S.  ,y  />.  p.  413). 

A  bel,  tlie  name  of  several  places  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  siguiries  a  meadow.  1.  A'hel- 
bktii-ma'achah,  a  town  of  some  importanee 
("a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel,"  2  Sain.  xx. 
19),  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine;  named 
with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh;  and  as  such 
tailing  an  early  prey  to  the  invading  kin^s  of 
Syria  (I  K.  xv.  2'J).  In  the  j>arallel  passage,  2 
Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to  AM  Maim, 
**  Abel  on  the  waters."  Here  Sheba  was  over- 
taken and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14, 
15) ;  and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  excni.se,  on 
tlte  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  of  that  sa- 
gacity for  which  it  was  proverbial  (!>*).  In 
verses  14  ami  18  it  is  simply  Abel,  and  in  14  is 
apparently  distinguished  from  Beth-maachah. 

—  2.  A  iiEL-MtzitA  iM,  i.e.  the  mourning  of 
Egypt,  the  name  given  bv  the  Canaanites  to 
the  floor  of  A  tad,  at  which  Joseph,  his  broth- 
ers, and  the  Egvptians,  made  their  mourning 
for  Jacob  (Gen.  I.  11).  It  was  beyond  (on  the 
east  of )  Jordan.  [Atad.J  —  3.  A'bel-«iiit'- 
TiM,  "the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the 
"plains"  of  Moab;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
cultivated  "  field*"  on  the  upper  level  of  the  ta- 
ble-land.   Hen  their  last  resting-place  More 

crossing  the  Jordan  —  Israel  "pitched  from 
Beth-jesimoth  unto  A.-Shittim"  (Num.  xxxiii.  \ 
4'J).  The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shittim.] 
In  the  days  of  Joscphus  it  was  still  known  as  ! 
Abila,  the  town  imlxjsomed  in  palms,  60  stadia 
from  the  city.  The  town  and  the  palms  luive 
disappean'd;  but  the  acacia-groves,  denoted  bv 
the  name  Shittim,  still  remain,  "marking  with 
a  line  of  verdure  the  upjs-r  terraces  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley"  (Stanley,  S.  ,\-  P.  2<JM).—  4.  A'bkl- 
mk'holah  ("meadow  of  the  dance"),  named 
with  Beth-shean  and  Jockneam  (1  K.  iv.  12), 
and  therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. To  "the  border  (the  'lip'  or 'brink')  of 
Abel-tneholah,"  and  to  Bcth-Shittah  (the 
"  house  of  the  acacia"),  both  places  lieing  evi-  ^ 
dently  ilown  in  the  Jordan  vallev,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Jodg.  vii.  22).  | 
Here  Elidia  w;is  found  at  his  plough  by  Eli- 
jah returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeh"(l  K. 
xix.  16-I*J).  — 5.  A'bel-ce'ramim,  in  the  A.V. 
rendered  "the  plain  of  the  vineyards,*'  a  place 
eastward  of . Ionian,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Jephthah's  pursuit  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  An  AM  is 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  miles  lieyond  Phil- 
adelphia (  Kabbah) ;  and  another  more  to  the  N. 
12  miles  E.  from  Gadara,  Mow  the  Hieromax. 

—  6.  "The  great  'Abel,'  in  the  field  of 
Joshua  the  Bethshemitc"  (1  Sam.  vi.  1«).  Bv 
comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that 
for  AM  should  Ik-  read  Ef*n  =  stone.  Our 
translators,  by  the  insertion  of  "stone  of," 
take  a  middle  course. 

A  bcz,  a  towa  in  the  possession  of  Issachar, 
named  between  Kishion  and  Rcmeth,  in  Josh, 
xix.  20,  only. 

Abi,  mother  of  kintr  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 
The  name  is  written  Abijah  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah.  He  was  per- 
haps the  Zechariah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  ; 


Abi  a,  Abi  ah,  or  Abi  jah.  L  Son  of 

Bcvchcr,  the  sou  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  b).— . 
2.  Wite  of  Hezron(l  L  hr.ii.24).  — 3.  Sveond 
son  of  Samuel,  whom  together  with  his  eldest 
son  JM  he  made  judge  in  Bccr»hcba  ( 1  Sam. 
viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vii.  2s).  The  corruptness  of 
their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Israelites  lor  their  demanding  a  king.  — 4. 
Abijah,  or  Aumam,  the  son  of  Keholioam  (1 
Chr.  iii.  10 j  Matt.  i.  7).  —  5.  Mother  of  king 
Hezekiah.  I  Abi.] — 6.  Descendant  of  Elcazar, 
and  chief  of  the  6tghth  of  the  24  courses  of 
priests  (Luke  i.  5)  ;  the  same  as  Auijah,  4. 

Abi- Al  bon.  [Abiei..] 

Abi  asaph  (Ex-  vi.  24),  otherwise  written 

Ebi'asaph  (i  Chr.  vi.  23,  37,  ix.  19),  the 

head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Korbites  (a 
bouse  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pn-cise  gene- 
alogy is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex,  vi.  24, 
he  ap)iears  at  first  sight  to  be  tvpn-scnted  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother 
of  A.-«sir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he 
apjs-ars  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir, 
the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference  from 
this  would  lie  that,  in  Ex.  vi.  24,  the  expnssion 
"  the  sons  of  Kondi  "  merely  means  the  fami- 
lies into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was 
subdivided.  Among  the  remarkable  descend- 
ants of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1 
Chr.  vi.  33-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
Elkanah  his  lather  ( 1  Sam.  i.  1 ),  and  lit  man 
the  singer;  but  Ehiusaph  seems  to  be  improp- 
erly inserted  in  ver.  37. 

Abi'athar,  high-priest  and  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Eli,  who  was  of  the  line  of  lthamar, 
the  younger  son  of  Aaron.  Abiathar  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimclcch  the  high- 
priest  who  escajMjl  the  slaughter  inflicted  u|k>u 
Ids  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation  of 
Doeg  the  Edomite"(see  title  to  Ps.  Iii.  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  nvenge  lor  his  having  inquinnl 
of  the  I/ord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Phi- 
listine, as  is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  Abiathar 
having  become  high-priest  fled  to  David,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  inquin-  of  the  Eonl  for  him 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19, 
£e.).  The  fact  of  Dav  id  hav  ing  been  the  tin- 
willing  cause  of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kin- 
dred,  coupled  with  his  gratitude  to  his  father 
Ahimclcch  for  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  a 
firm  and  steadfast  friend  to  Abiathar  all  his 
life.  Abiathar  on  hi*  part  was  firmly  attached 
to  David.  He  adhend  to  him  in  his  wander- 
ings while  pursued  bv  Saul  ;  he  was  w  ith  him 
while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-3), 
the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  10- 
13) ;  he  carried  the  ark  Mbn-  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  1 
K.  ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Al>- 
salom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24.  2'.»,  35,  3fi, 
xvii.  15-17,  xix.  11);  and  "was  afflicted  in  all 
wherein  David  was  afflii  trd."  He  was  also  one 
of  David's  chief  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34). 
When,  however,  Adonijah  set  himself  up  for 
David's  successor  on  the  throne,  in  opposition 
to  Solomon,  Abiathar,  j»erhaps  in  rivalry  to 
Zadok,  sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native 
village,  Anathoth,  in  the  trilw  uf  Benjamin 
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(Josh,  xxi.  18),  ami  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  which  was  s|jaretl  by  So'loinon  only  on  the 
strength  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  Da- 
vid his  father,  He  was  deprived  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  we  are  told  that  "  Zudok  the 
priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Abiu- 
thar"  (I  K.  ii.  27,  .15).  There  are  one  or  two 
dithVultics  eonueeted  with  Abiuthnr,  to  whieh 
a  brief  reference  must  be  made.  (1.)  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  position  of  Abiuthnr  rela- 
tively to  Zudok,  and  to  account  for  the  double 
high-priest  hood.  Zudok,  who  was  descended 
from  Eleuzar,  the  elder  *>n  of  Aaron,  is  tirst 
mentioned  in  1  dir.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  young  man  mighty  of  valor," 
and  is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he 
reigned  in  Hebron.  From  this  time  we  read, 
both  in  the  book*  of  .Samuel  mid  Chronicles, 
of  •'  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok 
being  always  named  first.  And  yet  we  an-  told 
that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put  Zadok  in 
the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true  state 
of  the  case  was.  that  Abiathar  was  the  first,  and 
Zadok  the  second  priest ;  but  that  from  the  su- 
perior strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  whieh 
enabled  it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence with  David  ;  and  thut  this,  added  to  his 
being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  of  the  passages  U-ing  written  after 
the  line  of  Zadok  was  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  jealousy  of  Zudolk  being  one  of  the 
motives  whieh  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adoni- 
jah's  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable  how,  hr>t, 
Saul's  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and 
then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led 
to  the  fulfilment  of  Clod's  denunciation  against 
the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27 
leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  "  Solo- 
mon thrust  out  Abiathar  from  lu  ing  priest  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  He  spake  concerning  the  house  of 
Eli  in  Shiloh."  (2.)  In  2  Sam.  \iii.  17,  and  in 
the  duplicate  jiassage  1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  and  in 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  .11,  we  have  Ahhueleeh  substi- 
tuted for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimeterh  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar, instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of'  Ahimekrh. 
Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  the  ( ).  T.,  we  an-  uniformly  told  that 
it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in 
David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech,  and  that  Ahimelcch  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
tub.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding 
Abiathar  spoken  of  "as  the  high-priest  in  whose 
time  David  ate  the  show-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26. 
However,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  David's 
friend  luing  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahinuhrh  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of 
any  rational  reconciliation  i-.  so  clear,  that  one 
can  only  suppose  that  the  error  was  a  clerical 
one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from  one 
passive  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 

Cersuaded  his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
read,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were 
Al'iathar's  (Lev.  xxiv.  9).  and  given  by  him 
with  his  own  hand  to  David. 
A  bib.    [Months  ] 


A'bidah  or  Abi'da,  a  son  of  Midian  (Gen 
xxv.  4  ;  I  Chr.  i.  .13). 

A'bidan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  \ ii. 
6i»,  65,  x.  24). 

A  bid.  1.  The  father  of  Kit.li,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as 
well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief 
1 1  Sam.  xiv.  51 ).  In  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of  Kish,  and 
the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct 
genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is :  — 

Abie:, 


kU 

I 


I 


Ner 
J 


—  2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi. 
32).  In  2  Sum.  xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Ahial- 
bon,  which  Kennicott  decides  is  the  true  read- 
ing,  though  it  seems  more  probuble  that  the 
copyist  carried  his  eye  forwurd  to  the  next 
verse,  and  thut  "  the  Shaallvmte  "  then  was  the 
cause  of  his  error.  The  Syr.  of  2  Sam.  has 
"  Abi,  the  son  of  Abialmon  "of  GUead."  Abiel 
was  a  native  of  the  Arabah,  or  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  as  his  name  "Arbathite"  indicates. 

Abie  zer.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilcad,  and 
descendant  of  Manassch,  and  apparently  at  one 
time  the  leading  family  of  the  tnU-  (Josh.  xvii. 
2;  1  Chr.  vii.  18;  Num.  xxvi.  .10,  where  the 
name  is  given  in  the  contracted  form  of  .lenrr). 
In  Chronicles,  Abiezcr  is,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister 
of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  He  was  the  Ances- 
tor of  the  great  judge  Gideon.  [GlDBOX.1  The 
name  nlso  occurs  in  Judg.  vi.  34.  viii.  2  ;  und 
in  an  adjectival  form  ("the  Abiczrite ")  in 
Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32.-2.  Dne  of  David's 
M  mightv  men  "  (2  Sain,  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
28,  xxvii.  12). 

Abiga  il.  1.  The  ltcnutiful  wife  of  Nabal, 
a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Curmcl. 
When  David's  messengers  were  slighted  by 
Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provis- 
ions, and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger. 
Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent 
for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  ( 1  Sam.  xxv. 
14,  &.c).  By  her  he  had  a  win,  called  Chileafa 
in  2  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1. — 
2.  A  sifter  of  David,  married  to  Jet  her  the 
Ishmaelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa 
(1  Chr.  ii.  17).  —  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25,  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  lsnulih, 
is  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error.  There  could 
l»e  no  reason  for  recording  this  fact ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  David's  sister  marrying  a  hea- 
then Ishmaelite  deserved  mention. 

Abiha'il.  1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of 
the  Levitical  familv  of  Memri,  a  contenqtomry 
of  Moses  (Num.  iii.*  35).  —  2.  Wife  of  Abishur 
(1  Chr.  ii.  29).  —  3.  Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tril* 
of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  — 4.  Wife  of  Keho- 
ls>am.  She  is  culled  the  daughter,  i.e.  descend- 
ant of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  —  6.  Father  of  Esther  and  uncle  of 
Monlecai  (Esth.  ii.  15.  ix.  29). 

Abi  hu,  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of 
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Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  2.3),  who  with  his 
father  and  bis  elder  brother  Naduh,  and  seventy 
elders  of  Israel,  accompanied  Mihh  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Sinai  (Ex.  xxir.  1).  Being  together 
with  Nadab  guiltv  of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev. 
x.  I )  to  the  Lorti,  i.e.  not  the  holy  fire  which 
burnt  continually  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offcr- 
ing  (Lev.  vl  9,  12),  thev  were  both  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and  his  surviv- 
ing sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them. 

Abi  hud,  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

Abijah  or  Abi  jam.  1.  The  son  and 
successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of 
Judah  (1  K.  xiv.  31  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is 
called  Abijah  in  Chronicles,  Ahijam  in  Kings ; 
the  latter  name  being  probably  an  error  in  the 
MSS.  He  bewail  to  reign  n.  c.  959,  and  reigned 
three  years.  —  From  the  First  Book  of  Kin gs  we 
learn  that  Abijah  endeavored  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on 
Jeroboam.  No  details  are  given,  but  we  are 
also  informed  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorali- 
ties, 1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart  "  was 
not  perfect  before  (iod,  as  the  heart  of  David 
his  father."  In  the  second  Ixiok  of  Chronieles 
his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  he  was  successful  in  battle,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain, 
with  their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  armv  consisted  of  400,000  men,  ami 
Jeroboam's  of  800.000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in 
the  action  ;  but  our  MSS.  are  frequently  incor- 
rect as  to  numbers,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000.  and  50,000. 
Nothing  is  said  by  the  writer  in  Chronicle*  of 
the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that  after 
his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,"  whence  we  may  well  infer  that 
he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his 
grandfather  Solomon  fell,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  into  wickedness,  as  descrilied 
In  Kings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Asa.  —  2. 
The  second  Km  of  Samuel,  called  Am  ah  in  our 
version.  [Ahia,  Ahiah,  No.  3.]  —  3.  The  ton 
of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in  whom  alone, 
of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was  found  "some 
good  thing  toward  the  I»rd  (Jod  of  Israel," 
and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his  family 
who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after  Jer- 
oboam's wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him,  in  his  sickness,  from  the  prophet 
Abijah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  ( 1  K. 
xiv.)  — 4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  bv  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  14;  Neh'.  xii.  4. 
17).  To  the  course  of  Abijah  or  Abia  liclonged 
Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5).  —  5.  One  of  the  priests  who  entered  into 
a  covenant  with  Nehcmiah  to  walk  in  God's 
law  (Neh.  x.  7)  ;  unless  the  name  is  rather  that 
of  a  familv,  and  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

Abi  mm.    [Abijah.  No.  1.] 

A  bila.  [Abilene.] 

Abile  ne  (Luke  iii.  1 ),  a  tetrachv  of  which 
the  capital  was  Abila,  a  city  situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district  ferti- 
lised by  the  river  Barada.    Its  name  probably 


arose  from  the  green  luxuriance  of  its  situation, 
'•  Aliel  "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy  meadow." 
[See  p.  2  b.j  The  name,  thus  derived,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  truditions  of  the 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the 
stK)t,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb  called 
/Veftl  JJattU,  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very  clearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Hcliopolis 
or  Baalhcc.  —  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  Abilene  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke 
as  the  tetrarehy  of  Lysanias.  [Eysani  as]  Like 
other  districts  of  the  East  it  doubtless  under- 
went many  changes,  both  of  masters  und  of  ex- 
tent, licfore  it  was  finally  absorlicd  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  Josephus  associates  this  n.  i-b- 
borfaood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias  both  lielbre 
and  after  the  time  referred  to  bv  the  evangelist. 
—  The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  becfl 
undoubtedly  identified  where  the  Itineraries 
place  it  ;  and  its  remains  have  lieen  descrilied 
of  late  years  by  manv  travellers.  It  stood  in  a 
remarkable  gorge  called  the  >'iii  ll'iifii/  liurada, 
where  the  river  breaks  down  through  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Abim'ael,  a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
2S;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  probably  the  progenitor 
of  an  Arab  tril**. 

Abim'elech  (  father  of  the  kino),  the  name 
of  ■ereraj  Philistine  kings,  was  probably  a  com- 
mon title  of  these  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Ca-sar  and 
Augustus  among  the  Romans.  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  iu  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given 
to  the  king,  who  is  called  Achlsh  in  1  Sam.  xxL 
11.  —  L  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gcrar  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi.),  who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  East- 
ern princes,  of  collecting  all  the  hcuutitul  wo- 
men of  their  dominions  into  their  hurem  (Gen. 
xii.  15;  E>th.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah. 
A  similar  account  is  given  of  Abraham's  con- 
duet  on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behavior 
towards  Pharaoh  [  Ann  ah  am  |.  —  2.  Another 
king  of  Gvrnr  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  of  whom  a 
similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation  to  Re- 
hckah(Gen.  xxvi.  1,  —  3.  Son  of  the  judge 
Gideon  by  his  Shechemite  concubine  (Judg.  viii. 
31).  After  his  father's  death  he  muni,  ml  all 
his  brethren,  seventy  in  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jothnm  the  youngest,  who  concealed 
himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  Shechem- 
ites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  breth- 
ren, to  elect  him  kin?.  It  is  evident  from  this 
narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites.  When  Jotliam  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the 
Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  tree*  choosing  a 
Ung(Judg.  ix.  1  |.  AfterAhimclceh  had  reigned 
three  years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  relielled. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and 
quelled  the  insurrection.  Shortly  after  he 
stormed  and  took  Thebes,  but  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21)  ;  and  lest  he 
should  lie  said  to  have  died  bv  a  woman,  he  bade 
his  armor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse 
of  Jotham.  —4.  Son  of  Abiathar.  the  high-priest 
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in  the  time  of  David  (!  Chr.  xviii.  16).  culled 
Ahiinclcch  in  2  bam.  viii.  IG.    I  AniMKLk(  u.J 

Abm  adab.  1.  A  In  vite,  a  native  of  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20 
years  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  —  2. 
Second  son  of  ,Ji  «sc,  who  followed  Saul  to  his 
war  ag:iiti^t  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii. 
IS).  —  3.  A  son  of  Said,  who  was  slain  with  Ins 
brothers  ut  the  fatal  battle  on  Mount  (Jilboa 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  —  4-  Father  of  one  of  the 
twelve  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  11). 

Abin'oam,  the  father  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv. 
6,  12;  v.  1,111. 

Abi  ram.  L  A  Hculienite,  son  of  Eliab,  who 
with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  trihe, 
aud  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For 
details,  see  Kokaii] — 2.  Eldest  son  ofHiel,  the 
Bcthclite,  who  died  when  Ins  father  laid  the 
foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus 
accomplished  the  tirst  part  of  the  curse  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  vi.  26). 

Abi  ron  —  Abiram  ( Ecelus.  xlv.  18).  Ap. 

Abise'i  =  Abishua,  son  of  Phinchas  (2 
Esdr.  i.  2)  ;  called  also  Auisim  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
2).  An. 

Ab  ishag,  a  beautiful  Shunamite,  taken 
into  David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age  (I  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David's  death 
Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen-mother, 
to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Ahishag  in  mar- 
riage; but  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adonijah 
his  lite  (1  K.  ii.  13,  &e.).    [  Adoni  jah  ] 

Ablsha  1,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ze- 
miah,  DnvM's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab  and 
Asahel  ( I  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  lie  Owing  to  his 
seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  us  the  devoted  follower  of 
David.  Long  l»efore  Joab  appears  on  the 
stage  Abishai  had  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  David.  He  was  his  companion  in  the 
desperate  night  expedition  to  the  camp  of 
Saul,  ami  would  at  once  have  avenged  and 
terminated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David 
indignantly  restrained  him,  ami  the  adven- 
turous warriors  left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as 
they  had  come,  carrying  with  them  Saul's 
spear  and  the  cruse  of  water  which  stood  at  his 
head  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-9).  During  David's  out- 
law life  among  the  Philistines,  Abishai  was  pro- 
bably by  his  side,  though  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and  Asahel  in 
hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  lieatcn  in  the 
bloody  tight  by  the  jsml  of  Giltcon.  Asahel  fell 
by  Aimer's  hand  :  at  sun-set  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with 
revenge  in  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron 
by  break  <>f  day  (2  Sam.  ii.  1 8,  24,  92).  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's 
hand  struck  the  deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  treachery,  and  "Joab 
and  Abishai  killed  Abner"  (2  Sam.  Hi.  30). 
[Abner.]  In  the  war  against  Hanun,  under- 
taken by  David  as  a  punishment  for  the  insult 
to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as  second  in  com- 
mand, was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Ammon- 
ites before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and  drove  them 
headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while  Joab 
defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise  the 


siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15) 
The  defeat  of  the  Kdomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  tl>a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (sec  2 
Sam.  viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  lx.  title).  On 
the  outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  and  the  con- 
sequent flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true 
to  the  king;  and  the  old  warrior  showed  a  gleam 
of  his  ancient  spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  a< 
in  the  camp  of  Saul,  when  he  offered  to  avenge 
the  taunts  of  Shiinei.  and  uiged  his  subsequent 
execution  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  In  the 
battle  in  the  wood  of  Kphraim  Abishai  com- 
manded a  third  part  of  the  army  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence  of  Amnsa  was  sum- 
moned to  assemble  the  troops  in  Jerusalem  aud 
pursue  after  the  reU-1  Sheba,  Joab  being  appar- 
ently in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xx.  6.  10).  — The  last  act  of  service 
which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  rescue 
of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishhi-hcnoh  (2  Sam.  xxi.  IT).  His  jkt- 
sonal  prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion, 
when  he  fought  tingle-handed  against  three 
hundred,  won  for  him  a  place  as  captain  of 
the  second  three  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sum. 
xxiii.  18;  1  Chr.  xi.  20).  But  iii  all  probabili- 
ty this  ai  t  of  daring  was  achieved  while  he  was 
the  companion  of  David's  wanderings  as  an  out- 
law among  the  Philistines.  Of  the  end  of  his 
checkered  lite  we  have  no  record. 

Abish  alom,  father  or  grandfather  of  Man- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rcholsuiiii.  and 
mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).  He  is  t  ailed 
Absalom  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  k>  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv. 
27).  Maachah  was  doubtless  named  after  her 
grandmother  (2  Sum.  iii. 

Abishu  a.  1.  Son  of 
Benjamin  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  4).  —  2.  Son  of  Phinchas, 
the  son  of  Elcazar.  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priest*  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5, 
50,  51  ;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  According  to  Joscphus 
(.l«f.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed  the  office  ofhigh« 
priest  after  his  father  Phinehas,  and  was  sue 
•  ceded  by  Eli ;  his  descendants,  till  Zadok,  fall- 
ing into  the  rank  of  private  jtcrsons. 

Ab  ishur,  son  of  Shammai  (2  Chr.  ii.  28). 
Abi  sum  =  Abishua.  son  of  Phinehas  (1 
Esd.  viii.  2),  clsi where  called  AlUSKI.  Ap. 

Ab  ital,  one  of  David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii. 
4  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ab'itllb,  son  of  Shnharaim  by  Hushim  (1 
Chr.  viii.  1 1 ). 

Abi  ud,  descendant  of  Zorobabel  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  13).  Eonl  A. 
Hervey  identities  him  with  Hooaiah  (I  Chr. 
iii.  24)  and  JWA  (Luke  iii.  26),  and  supjioscs 
him  to  have  Ucn  the  grandson  of  ZorofmUl 


3).  [Maachah,  3.1 
>f  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of 


through  his  daug 
Ablution. 
Abner.  1. 


iter  Shelomith. 
Prnti  i<  ation.] 
son  of  Ncr.  who  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Kish  (1  C  lr.  ix.  36).  the  father  of  Saul. 
Abner,  then-fore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  ami 
was  made  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
BITOT  ( 1  Sam.'  xiv.  51 ).  He  was  the  |xrson  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57)  ;  and  afterwards  ac- 
companied his  master  when  he  sought  David's 
life  at  Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).    From  this  time 
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we  hear  no  mom  of  him  till  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  wh«?n  he  rises  into  importance  as  the  main 
stay  Of  his  family.     It  wouitl  Mem  that,  imme- 
diately alter  the  disastrous  hat  tic  of  Mount  Oil- 
boa,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in 
HebfOB,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  hut  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  thi  Philistines,  and  that  five  years 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  op- 
pose liis  claims  to  their  power.     During  that 
tint.?  the  Israelites  were  gradually  recovering 
their  territory,  and  at  length  Ahner  proclaimed 
the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishboshcth,  Saul's 
.•um,  as  king  of  Israel,  at  Mahanaim  beyond 
Jordan.    War  soon  hrokc  out  lietwecn  the  two 
rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle  "  was  fought 
at  (Jib-on  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abu -r  ami  the  mm  of  Judah  tin  1<t  Joah,  son 
ofZeruiah,  David's  sister  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  16).  When 
the  army  of  Ishboshcth  was  defeated,  Joab'a 
youngest  brother  Asahcl,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  "as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roc,"  pursued 
Abner,  and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave 
him.  so  that  Abner  in  .self-defence  was  forced  to 
kill  him.    After  this  the  war  continued,  success 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  side  of  David, 
till  at  last  the  imprudence  of  Ishboshcth  de- 
prived him  of  the  counsels  and  generalship  of 
the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
ot  his  tottering  throne.     Aimer  had  in  irried 
Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according 
to  the  views  of  Oriental  courts,  mi.'ht  Ik-  so  In- 
terpreted as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Rightly  or  wrongly".  Ishboshcth  so  understood 
it,  and  he  even  ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with 
it.    Abner.  incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an 
indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations  with  David, 
by  whom  he  was  most  favorably  received  at 
Hebron.    H.?  then  undertook  to  procure  his  rec- 
ognition throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  l>ack  by 
Joah,  and  treacherously  murdered  bv  him  and 
his  brother  Abishai.  at  the  gate  o|  the  city, 
portly  no  doubt,  as  Joah  showed  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  Amvsa,  from  fear  lest  so  distin- 
guished a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too 
high  a  place  in  David's  favor,  but  ostensibly 
in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahcl.  This 
murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion to  David ;  but,  as  the  assassins  wen?  too 
powerful  to  lie  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and 
pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain  (2 
8am.  iii.  33.  34).  —  2.  The  father  of  Jaasicl, 
chief  of  the  Benjatnites  in  David's  reign  (1  dir. 
xxvii.  21 ) :  proliahly  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Abomination  of  Desolation,  men- 
tioned by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  referenee  to 
Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xii.  II.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  fulfilled  in  the 
profanation  of  the  Temple  under  Antioebiis 
Epiphancs,  when  the  Israelites  themseWcs  erect- 
ed an  idolatrous  altar  upon  the  sacred  altar, 
and  offered  sacrifice  thereon  :  this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  abomination  of  desolation"  (1 
Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  propheev,  however, 
referred  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
"  abomination  "  must  describe  some  occurrence 


connected  with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  cas? 
to  rind  one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case  :  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  stand- 
anls  into  the  Temple  would  not  Is-  un  "al>o  miner 
tion,"  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in 
the  worship  of  them;  moreover,  this  event,  a* 
well  as  several  others  which  have  been  pnqsjscd, 
such  as  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian, 
fail  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
lieing  tttlttvt[tirnt  to  the  distinction  of  the  citv. 
I  It  uppcars  most  probable  mat  the  profanities  of 
]  the  Zealots  constituted  the  uhominution,  which 
was  die  sign  of  im|>cnding  ruin. 

A  braham,  or  A  am,  as  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history,  was 
the  son  of  Tenth,  and  founder  of  the  great 
Hebrew  nation.  His  family,  a  branch  of  tlio 
descendants  of  Shcm,  were  settled  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldecs,  hcvond  the  Euphrates.  The  three 
sons  of  Tcrah,  Nahor,  Ahnun,  ami  Huran,  ap- 
pear in  the  hook  of  (iencsis  as  the  ancestors  of 
those  Shcmitic  tribes  which,  migrating  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  their  original  set- 
tlements, spread  through  the  region  between 
the  Kuphnitcs  and  the  Mediterranean,  ami  in 
their  ultimute  development  occupied  the  coun- 
tries from  Damascus  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula.  The  details  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  immigrations  arc 
traced  out  in  the  history  of  Abram.  The  fam- 
ily of  Nahor  wandered  less  tlutn  the  others,  and 
remained  principally  in  their  ancestral  pasture*, 
the  fertile  plains  of"  Syria,  as  the  aristocracy  of 
their  race,  from  among  whom,  for  two  genera- 
tions at  least,  the  descendants  of  the  migratory 
branches  sought  their  wives,  to  present*  the 
purity  of  their  descent.  Tcrah  was  an  idolater. 
He  and  his  sons  "  served  other  gods"  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2),  though  there  is  some  reason  for  sup- 
|>osing  that  the  worship  which  they  practised 
was  less  gross  in  its  nature  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  had  not  l»ccn  so  completely  obscured 
among  them.  Abram  appears  as  the  champion 
Of  monotheism,  and  to  him  are  referred  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Mosaic  |iolity. —  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants 
as  far  as  H  i  ran  in  Mesopotamia,  Abram,  then 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  with  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  Lot  his  nephew,  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Hamn,  pursued  his  course  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  whither  he  was  directed  by  divine  com- 
mand ((Jen.  xii.  5),  when  he  received  the  gen- 
eral promise  that  he  should  become  the  founder 
of  a  great  nation,  and  that  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  should  l>e  blessed  in  him.  He  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  country  bv  the  great 
highway  to  Sheehem,  and  pitched  liis  tent  be- 
neath the  terebinth  of  Moreh  ((Jen.  xii.  6). 
Hen-  he  received  in  vision  from  Jehovah  the 
further  revelation  that  this  was  the  land  which 
his  descendants  should  inherit  (xii.  7).  An 
altar  to  Jehovah  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
this  divine  upfK'sirancc.  The  next  halting-place 
of  the  wanderer  was  in  a  strong  position  on  a 
mountain  east  of  Bethel,  lietwecn  Bethel  and 
Ai,  where  another  altar  was  reared  ((ten.  xii. 

But  the  counti-v  was  suffering  from  fam- 
ine, ami  Abram.  like  his  descendants  two  cen- 
turies later,  finding,  neither  pasture  for  his  cat- 
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tie  nor  fcx>d  for  his  household,  journeyed  still  I 
southwanls  to  the  rich  corndands  of  Egypt.  I 
As  the  caravan  approached  the  entrance  to  the 
country,  Abram,  fearing  that  the  groat  beauty 
of  Sariii  might  tempt  the  powerful  monarch  of 
Egypt  and  expose  his  own  life  tu  peril,  adopted 
a  policy  which,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
produced  the  very  consequences  it  was  intended 
to  avert.  Sarai  was  to  represent  herself  as  his 
sister,  which  her  actual  relationship  to  him,  as 
probably  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Huran, 
allowed  her  to  do  with  some  semblance  of 
truth.  But  her  fresh  northern  beauty  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  swarth-skinned  Egyptians : 
the  princes  of  Pharaoh  saw  her  and  praised  her 
to  the  king,  and  she 


taken  into  the  royal 
harem.  Abram  was  loaded  with  munificent 
presents,  and  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
prostterity  was  apparently  laid  in  Egypt.  But 
thu  deception  was  discovered,  and  Pharaoh  with 
some  indignation  dismissed  him  from  the  coun- 
try (xii.  10-20).  How  long  was  the  period  of 
Abram's  stay  in  Egypt  is  uncertain.  It  is  sn|>- 
posed  that  he  was  there  during  the  sway  of  the 
Shepherd  kings  in  Memphis,  and  that  from  par- 
ticipating in  their  war  of  conquest  he  acquired 
the  favor  of  the  reigning  prince.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  narrative  in  (ienesis 
would  seem  to  imply  that  his  residence  in  Egypt 
was  not  protracted".  —  Abram  left  Egypt  with 
great  possessions,  and,  accompanied  by  Lot, 
returned  by  the  south  of  Palestine  "to  his 
former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
The  increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was 
the  ultimate  cause  of'  their  separation.  The 
soil  was  not  fertile  enough  to  support  them 
l»oth  ;  their  herdsmen  quarrelled  ;  and,  to  avoid 
dissensions  in  a  country  where  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  for  "  the  Ciinaauite  and 
Perizzite  were  then  in  the  land,"  Abram  pro- 
posed that  each  should  follow  his  own  fortune. 
Lot,  eager  to  unit  the  nomailie  life,  chose  Un- 
fertile plain  of  the  .Jordan,  rich  and  well-watered 
as  the  garden  of  Jehovah  ;  while  Abram  dwelt 
in  tents,  a  pilgrim  in  the  land  of  promise.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  promises  he 
had  already  received  were  reiterated  in  one. 
From  the  ilill-top  where  he  stood  he  looked 
northwards  nnd  southwards  and  eastwards  ami 
westwards  it|»on  the  country  hen-after  to  lie 
peopled  by  his  numerous  descendants.  After 
parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong  in  numbers 
an<l  wealth,  quitted  the  hill-fastness  between 
Bethel  and  Ai.  and  pitched  his  tent  among  the 
oak-groves  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where 
he  built  a  third  commemorative  altar  to  Jeho- 
vah (den.  xiii.).  —  The  narrative  is  now  inter- 
rupted by  a  remarkable  episode  in  Abram's  life, 
which  vividly  represents  him  in  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  contemporary 
chieftains  of  Canaan.  The  chiefs  of  the  tril»es 
who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the  .Ionian  had  been 
subdued  in  a  previous  irruption  of  northern 
warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  I  teen  the 
tributaries  of  Chedorlaomcr,  king  of  Khun. 
Their  rebellion  brought  down  upon  Palestine  i 
and  the  neighboring  countries  a  fresh  flood 
of  invaders  from  the  north-east,  who  swept 
through  the  regions  east  of  the  .Ionian,  and, 
returning,  joined  battle  with  the  revolted  chief- 
tains in  the  vale  of  Siddim.    The  king  of  Sod- 


om and  his  confederates  were  defeated,  their 
cities  plundered,  and  a  host  of  captives  accom- 
panied the  victorious  armv  of  Chcdorluomer. 
Among  them  were  Lot  and  his  family.  Abram, 
then  confederate  with  Mamre  the  Anion te  and 
his  brethren,  heanl  the  tidings  from  a  fugitive, 
and,  hastilv  anning  his  trusty  slaves,  started  in 
pursuit,  fie  followed  the  track  of  the  conquer- 
ors along  the  Jordan  valley,  came  up  with  them 
by  Dan,  ami  in  a  night-attack  completely  routed 
their  host,  and  checked  for  a  time  the  stn-am 
of  northern  immigration.  The  captives  and 
plunder  were  all  recovered,  and  Abram  was 
greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  by  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem,  priest  of 
the  Most  High  God,  who  mysteriously  api<eure 
upon  the  scene  to  bless  the"  tmtriareh,  and  re- 
ceive  from  him  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.  In  this 
episode,  Abram  "  the  Hebrew  "  (xiv.  13),  a  for- 
eign chief,  apjiears  as  a  jiowerful  emir  with  a 
numerous  following  of  retainers,  living  on  terms 
of  equality  with  others  like  himself,  who  were 
anxious  to  court  the  friendship  of  so  formidable 
M)  ally,  and  c  ombining  with  the  peaceful  habits 
of  a  pastoral  life  the  same  capability  for  warfare 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Arab  race.  With 
great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enrich  himself  by 
the  results  of  his  victory,  and  claims  only  a 
slum-  of  the  booty  for  his  Amorite  confederates, 
to  whom  he  apparently  extends  his  protection 
in  return  for  permission  to  reside  in  their  terri- 
tory (Gen.  xiv.).  —  During  his  residence  at 
Hebron,  unci  while  apprehending  the  vengeance 
of  the  powerful  king  of  Elam,  the  thricc-re- 
neatcd  promise  that  his  descendants  should 
fieeomc  a  mighty  nation  and  possess  the  land 
in  which  he  was  ii  stranger,  was  continued  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  ceremony  ((ien. 
xv.).  A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abnitn,  and  in 
the  horror  of  great  darkness  which  shrouded 
him  as  he  watched  the  sacrifices,  the  future 
destinies  of  bis  race  wen-  symUdized  and  re- 
vealed with  greater  distinctness  than  heretofore. 
Each  revelation  Acquired  greater  definiteness 
than  the  preceding.  He  is  now  assured  that, 
though  childless,  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  the 
inheritor  of  his  blessing  shall  1k>  no  adopted 
stranger,  but  the  issue  of  his  own  loins.  Ten 
years  had  passed  since,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine command,  he  had  lelt  his  father's  house, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  premise  was  apparently 
more  distant  than  at  first.  But  his  faith  was 
c  ounted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  when  the 
lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the  fragments 
of  the  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  .Jehovah  ((.ien.  xv.).  At  the  sugge  stion 
of  Sarai,  who  despaired  of  having  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her 
Egyptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmacl  in  the 
Sttth  year  of  his  age  ((ien.  xvi.).  |Hauak; 
Ishmakl.)  But  this  was  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  premise.  Thirteen  vears  elapsed, 
during  which  Abram  still  dwelt  in  Hebron, 
when  the  last  step  in  the  revelation  was  made, 
that  the  son  of  Sarai,  and  not  Ishmacl,  should 
inherit  l>oth  the  temporal  nnd  spiritual  blessings. 
The  covenant  was  renewed,  and  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision established  as  its  sign.  This  most 
important  crisis  in  Abram's  life  is  marked  bv  the 
significant  change  of  his  name  to  Abraham, 
"father  of  a  multitude  ;  "  while  his  wife's  from 
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Sarah.  In  his  99th  year  Abra- 
ham was  circumcised  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  command,  together  with  Ishmael  ami  all 
the  males  of  his  household,  as  well  the  slaves 
horn  in  his  Ikmisc  as  tliose  purchased  from  the 
foreigner  (Gen.  xvii.).  The  promise  that  Sa- 
rah should  have  a  son  was  repeated  in  the  re- 
markable scene  dcscrilied  in  eh.  xviii.  Three 
men  stood  before  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent- 
door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  patriarch, 
with  true  Eastern  hospitality,  welcomed  the 
strangers,  ami  bade  them  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves. The  meal  ended,  they  foretold  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  and  went  on  their  way  to  Sodom. 
Abraham  accompanied  them,  and  is  represented 
as  an  interlocutor  in  a  dialogue  with  Jehovah, 
in  which  he  pleaded  in  vaiu  to  avert  the  ven- 
geance threatened  to  the  devoted  cities  of  the 
plain  (xviii.  17-33).  —  In  remarkable  contrast 
with  Abraham's  firm  faith  with  regard  to  the 
magnificent  fortunes  of  his  posterity  stands  the 
incident  which  occurred  during  his  temporary 
resilience  among  the  Philistines  in  Gcrar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  Sodom.'  Sarah's  Itcauty 
won  the  admiration  of  Abimelech,  the  king  of 
the  country ;  the  temporizing  policy  of  Abra- 
ham produced  the  same  resul  ts  as  before  ;  and 
the  narrative  of  ch.  xx.  is  nearly  a  repetition 
of  that  in  ch.  xii.  11-20.  Abimclecb's  digni- 
fied rebuke  taught  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
recognising  a  God  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
from  (Jen.  xxi.  22-34,  that  Abraham's  pros- 
perity had  at  this  time  made  him  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  whom  it  was  advisuhlc  for  Abimelech 
to  conciliate  and  court,  and  his  conduct  there- 
fore evidences  a  singular  weakness  of  character 
in  one  who  was  otherwise  so  noble  and  chival- 
rous.—  At  length  Isaac,  the  long-looked  lor 
child,  was  born.  His  birth  was  welcomed  by 
all  the  rejoicings  which  could  greet  the  advent 
of  one  whose  future  was  of  such  rich  promise. 
Sarah's  jealousy,  aroused  by  the  mockery  of 
Ishmael  at  the""  great  banquet "  which  Abra- 
ham  made  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son 
(Gen.  xxi.  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mother 
11  agar,  he  should  be  driven  out  ((Jen.  xxi.  10). 
The  patriarch  reluctantly  consented,  consoled 
by  the  fresh  promise  that  Ishmad  too  should 
beeome  a  great  nation.  But  the  severest  trial 
of  his  faith  was  yet  to  come.  For  a  long 
period  (2.">  years  according  to  Josephus)  the 
history  is  almost  silent.  The  position  which 
Abraham  held  among  the  Philistines,  during 
his  long  residence  among  them,  is  indicated  in 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxi.  22-34.  At  length 
he  receive*  the  strange  command  to  take  Isaac, 
his  only  son,  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt-ottering 
at  an  appointed  place.  Such  a  bidding,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  promptings  of  nature  ami 
the  divine  mandate  against  the  shedding  of  hu- 
man blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obejr. 
His  faith,  hitherto  unstuikcn,  supported  him  in 
this  linal  trial,  "  accounting  that  God  was  able 
to  raise  up  his  son,  even  from  the  dead,  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure  "  (  Heb. 
xi.  19)  —  probublv  the  same  faith  to  which  our 
Lord  refers,  that  God  promised  to  be  the  "  God 
of  Isaac"  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  he  was  not 

»  Perhaps  the  H  Utiles  had  driven 
rites  lYoni  Hebron  (cf.  xxM.y. 


a  "  God  of  the  de«d,  but  of  the  living."  Tfw 
sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing  for  the  first 
time  repeated,1  and  Abraham  with  his  son  re- 
turned to  Beer>het»a,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  there 
( Gen.  xxii.).  But  we  find  him  after  a  tew  years 
in  his  original  residence  at  Hebron,  tor  there 
Sarah  died  (Gen.  xxiii.  2),  and  was  buried  in 
the  cave  of  Mach|iclah,  which  Abraham  pur- 
chased of  Kphron  the  Hittite,  for  the  exorbitant 
price  of  400  shekels  of  silver.  The  grasping 
character  of  Kphron  and  the  generosity  of 
Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of 
Heth,  the  field  of  Machju'lah,  with  the  cave 
and  trees  that  were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to 
Abraham  :  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  legal 
Conveyance  of  property.  The  mosque  at  He- 
bron is  believed!  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  the 
sepulchral   cave.  —  The    remaining    vears  of 
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raham's  life  are  marked  by  but  few  inci- 
dents. In  his  advanced  age  he  commissioned 
the  faithful  steward  of  his  bouse  to  seek  a  wife 
for  I  -  i. M  from  the  family  of  his  brother  Xahor, 
binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  *o 
contract  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  the 
degraded  Canaanites  among  whom  he  dwelt 
(Gen.  xxiv.).  After  Isaac's  marriage  with  He- 
liecca,  and  his  removiJ  to  Lahai-roi,  Abraham 
took  to  wife  Keturah  Sv  whom  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, Ziniran.  Juk-tian  Mcdan,  Midian,  Ishhok, 
and  Shuah,  who  liecame  the  ancestors  of  no- 
madic tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  south  and 
south-east  of  Palestine.  Keturah  occupied  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  a  legitimate  wife, 
ami  in  1  dir.  i.  32  is  called  the  concubine  of 
Abraham.  Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  wi  re 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  settled  in  the  East 
country  during  Abraham's  lifetime,  and  Kmc 
was  left  sok-  heir  of  his  father's  wealth.  — 
Abraham  lived  to  sec  the  gradual  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  in  the  birth  of  his  grand- 
children Jacob  ami  Ksjiu,  and  witnessed  their 

growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  2»>).  Of  his 
last  years  we  possess  no  record.  They  ap|tcar 
to  have  Imjvii  |*us*ed  in  tranquillity,  and  at  the 
goodly  age  of  17*>  he  was  "  gathered  Co  his  |>eo- 
plc,"  and  laid  beside  Sarah  in  the  tonih  of 
Miu  hpelab  by  hi*  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  ((Jen. 
xxv.  7-10).  — From  the  intimate  communion 
which  Abraham  held  with  the  Almighty,  he  is 
distinguished  by  the  high  title  of  "  the  '  friend  ' 
of(iod"(2  i'br.  xx.  7;  Is.  xli.  H;  Jam.  ii. 
23);  and  Et-KhaW,  "the  friend,"  is  the  ap|>el- 
lation  by  which  he  is  familiarly  knowu  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs,  wbo  have  given  the 
same  name  to  Hebron,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence.—  The  legends  which  have  U-cn  re- 
corded  of  him  are  numerous.  According  to 
Josephus  he  taught  the  worship  of  one  God  to 
the  ('hahheans,  and  instructed  the  Kgyptiuns 
and  Phoenicians  in  astronomy  and  philosophy. 
The  Greek  tradition  related  by  Nicolans  of 
Damascus  assigns  to  him  the  conquest  of  that 

1  The  promise,  thnt  "in  Ids  seed  nil  nations 
should  be  blesnrd."  wnuM  be  now  understood  very 
differently,  and  felt  to  be  f«r  above  the  temporal 
promise.  In  which,  perhaps,  at  first  It  seamed  to 
be  absorbed.  It  ran  hardly  !*•  wrong  to  refer  pre- 
eminently to  this  epoch  the  declaration,  thai 
"Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  was  glsd" 
(John  rliL  o«). 
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city,  and  names  him  as  its  fourth  kin^r.  With 
the  help  of  lshmacl  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt, 
for  the  fourth  time,  the  Kaal>a  over  the  sacred 
hlaek  stone  of  Meeea.  The  Raliliinieal  legends 
tell  how  Ahndiam  destroyed  the  idols  which  his 
father  made  ami  worship]  !  and  how  he  was 
delivered  from  the  fiery  furnace  into  which  he 
was  cast  l>v  Nimrod*(sca  D'HcrUlot,  Bibl. 
Orient.  ;  Weil,  DiUiral  Ltyends ;  Beer,  UU„ 
Abraham'*,  &c. ). 

Abraham.  [Abraham.] 

Absalom  {fntlnr  of  mace).  1.  Third 
son  of  David  by  Muuchuh,  daughter  of  Talmai 
king  of  Geshur,  a  Syrian  district  adjoining 
the  N.  E.  frontier  of  the  Holv  Land.  He  is 
scan-ely  mentioned  till  after  David  had  com- 
mitted the  gmit  crime  winch  by  its  consequen- 
ces imhittercd  his  old  aye,  and  then  appears  as 
the  instrument  by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's 
threat  against  the  sinful  king,  that  "evil  shouM 
be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his  own  house, 
and  that  his  neighbor  should  lie  with  his  wives 
in  the  sight  of  the  sun."  In  the  latter  part  of 
David's  reign,  polygamy  l*>re  its  ordinary 
fruits.  Not  only  is^iis  sin  in  the  case  of  Bath- 
tdicha  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  {Missions,  hut  it 
also  brought  about  the  punishment  of  that 
sin,  by  raising  up  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  U  tween  the  sons  of  different  mothers, 
each  apparently  living  with  a  separate  house 
and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  xiv.  24;  cf. 
1  K.  vii.  8,  &c).  Absalom  hud  a  sister,  Tamar, 
who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother  Amnon, 
David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezroclitcss. 
The  natural  avenger  of  such  an  outrage  would 
be  Tamar's  full  brother  Absalom.  He  brooded 
over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  invited 
all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor.  on  the  l>orders  of  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to 
his  grandfather's  court  at  (ieshur,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sor- 
rows, thus  completed  bv  separation  from  his  fa- 
vorite son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to 
pardon  or  recall.  But  he  was  brought  bark  by 
an  artifice  of  Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Te- 
koah  to  entreat  the  king's  interference  in  an 
imaginary  ease  similar  to  Absalom's.  Having 
persuaded  David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of 
blood  from  pursuing  a  young  man  who,  she 
said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she  adroitly  applied 
his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom,  and  urged 
him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general  princi- 
ple, to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David  did 
so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusa- 
lem. At  last  wearied  with  delay,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  his  exclusion  from  court  interfered 
with  the  ambitious  st  henics  which  he  was  form- 
ing, the  imt>cttious  young  man  sent  his  servants 
to  burn  a  field  of  corn  near  his  own,  belonging 
to  Joab,  thus  doing  as  Sumson  had  done 
(Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon  Joab,  probably 
dreading  some  further  outrage  from  his  violence, 
brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  tor  relx  llion,  urged  to 
U  partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly 


jK-rhaps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should 
supplant  him  in  the  sueeession,  to  whieh  ha 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  luing  now  Da- 
vid's eldest  surviving  son.  since  we  may  infer 
that  the  second  son  C'hilcah  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  ,3. 
It  is  harder  to  account  for  his  tcintiorary  sue- 
cess,  and  the  imminent  danger  which  belefl  so 
powerful  a  government  as  his  father's.  As  Da- 
vid grew  older  he  may  have  Income  less  atten- 
tive to  individual  complaints,  and  to  that  per* 
sonal  administration  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  Eastern  king's  chief  duties.  Eor  Absa- 
lom tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting 
jiopularity,  standing  in  the  gate,  conversing 
with  every  suitor,  lamenting  the  difficulty  which 
he  would  find  in  getting  a  hearing,  "putting 
forth  his  hand  and  kissing  any  man  who  came 
nigh  to  do  him  ok'isance."  He  also  maintained 
a  splendid  retinue  (xv.  I),  and  was  admired  for 
his  personal  beauty  ami  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x.  2:f).  It 
is  probable  too  that  the  great  tribe  of  Judah 
had  taken  some  offence  at  David's  government, 
perhaps  from  finding  themselves  completely 
merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
ho|>cd  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less 
w'se  and  I  i  hern  I  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absa- 
lojn  selects  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah 
(now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of 
the  outbreak  ;  Amasa  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahithophcl  of  Giloh  his  principal  counsellor, 
are  Uith  of  Judah,  anil  alter  the  reltellion  was 
cnish.il  we  see  signs  of  ill  feeling  between  Ju- 
dah and  the  other  triU-s  (xix.  41 ).  But,  what- 
ever the  causes  may  have  lieen,  Absalom  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron.  The  revolt 
was  at  first  completely  successful  ;  David  tied 
from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahamiim 
in  Gilead.  Absalom  occupied  Jerusalem,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Ahithophcl,  who  saw  that  for 
such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the  knife 
was  the  In-st  security,  took  possession  of  Da- 
vid's harem,  in  which  be  hud  left  ten  concu- 
bines. This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal 
assumption  of  all  his  father's  royal  rights 
(comp.  the  conduct  of  Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  1.1 
if.),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of  Nathan's 
prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David  had 
left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests.  The 
vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophcl  were  after* 
wards  rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of 
Hushai,  w  ho  insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's 
confidence  to  work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophcl 
himself,  seeing  his  ambitious  hopes  frustrated, 
went  home  to  Giloh.  and  committed  suicide. 
At  last,  after  lieing  solemnly  anointed  king  at 
Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far 
longer  than  was  expedient,  Absalom  crossed 
the  .Ionian  to  attack  his  father,  who  by  this 
time  had  rallied  round  him  a  considerable  ton  e, 
whereas,  had  Ahithophel's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, he  would  probably  have  Iktii  crushed  at 
once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Hen-  Absalom's 
forces  wen-  totally  defeated,  and  as  he  himself 

was  escaping.  Ins  long  hair  w  as  entangled  in 

the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he  was  left 
hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was  riding 
ran  away  from  under  him.    He  was  despatched 
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by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  David, 
who,  loving  him  to  tiic  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  l>e  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic 
words,  O  my  .«>«  ,4Wora would  tiul  I  had 
died  fur  ihet  !  U  AlattUm,  my  mm,  my  mm  .'  He 
was  buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the 
conquerors  threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old 
proof  of  hitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The 
sacred  historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  hurial 
with  the  tomb  which  Absalom  hail  raised  in 
the  King's  dale  (comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the 
three  sons  whom  he  nail  lost  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xviii.  IB,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where  he  probably 
hail  intended  that  his  own  remains  should  In- 
laid. Josephus  [Ant.  vii.  10,  §3)  mentions  the 
pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  two  stadia  from 
Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom ;  but  the 
Ionic  pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that 
it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  l>e 
a  tomb  at  all.  —  2.  The  father  of  Muttathias 
(1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
11). 

A b  salon,  an  ambassador  with  John  from 
the  Jews  to  Lysias,  chief  governor  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  and  Phamice  (2  Mace.  xi.  17).  Ap. 

Abu  bus,  father  of  Ptolemeus,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon 

Ifaccsbmi  (xvi.  ii,  is).  Ap. 

Acatan  -  Hakkatan  (I  Eedr.  viii.  38). 
Ap. 

Ac  cad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  —  the  others  being  Hal«l,  Erech.  and 
Calneh  —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Xim- 
rod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  position  is 
finite  uncertain.  —  The  theory  deduced  by  Kaw- 
linson  from  the  latest  Assyrian  researches  is, 
that  "  Akkad  "  was  the  name  of  the  "  great 
primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
from  the  earliest  time."  The  name  of  the  city 
is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  the  form  Kinzi  Aklatd. 

Accaron.   IEkkox.|  Ap. 

Ac  cho  (the  Ptolemais  of  the  Macealiees 
and  N.  T.),  now  called  4ecri,  or  more  usually 
by  Europeans,  Saint  Jean  d'Arrc,  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated  on 
a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  spacious  hay  —  the  only  inlet 
of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea'-board 
of  Palestine  —  which  is  formed  by  the  l>old  prom- 
ontory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  Inland 
the  hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  pressclosc 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in 
the  immediate  neighlxirhood  of  Accho  a  plain 
of  remarkable  fertility  about  6  miles  broad,  and 
watered  by  the  small  river  Belus  (Xahr  Xa- 
man),  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close 
under  the  walls  of  the  town:  to  the  S.E.  the 
still  receding  heights  afford  access  to  the  inte- 
rior in  the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thai 
favorably  placed  in  command  of  the  approaches 
from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and  land,  has  lieen 
justlv  termed  the."  key  of  Palestine."  —  In  the 
division  of  Canaan  among  the  trills,  Accho  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never  wrested  from 
its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31 )  ;  and 
hence  it  is  reckoned  by  the  classical  writers 


among  the  cities  of  Ph<rnicia.  No  further 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  history,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to  much  imjKtr- 
tance  until  after  the  dismemU-rmcnt  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Pto- 
lemais,  after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably 
Soter,  Who  could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  im- 
portance to  his  dominions  in  a  military  jM.int 
of  view.  In  the  wars  that  ensued  la* t ween 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  takeu  by  Antiochus 
the  (treat,  and  attached  to  his  kingdom.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees 
(I  Mace.  v.  22,  x.  39|.  On  the  decay  of  the 
Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
J  tube a  which  established  its  independence.  1*1- 
timately  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  who  constructed  a  military  road  along 
the  coast,  from  Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing 
through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
ony. The  only  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
connection  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from  Tyre 
to  Cwsarca  (Acts  xxi.  71).  Few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  to  lie  found  in  the  modern  town  : 
the  original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the 
changes  to  which  the  place  has  been  exposed. 

Ac 'cos,  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of 
Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from  Judas  Macca- 
bieus  to  Koine  (1  Mace.  viii.  17).  Ap. 

AC  COZ  (1  Esd.  v.  38).    [Koz.]  Ap. 

Acel  dama,  "  the  field  of  blood  ; "  the 
name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a 
"  field  "  near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Juda-a 
with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the  he- 
traval  of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acts  i.  19).  This  is  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
8),  according  to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  " 
was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  30  piece* 
of  silver,  after  they  had  l>cen  cast  down  by  Judas, 
as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
ing  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the 
Potter."'  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition appears,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  spots  as  referred  to  in 
the  two  accounts.  AreuHus  saw  the  "  large  fin- 
tree  where  Judas  hanged  himself,"  certainly  in 
a  different  place  from  that  of  the  "  small  field 
(Aceldama)  when*  the  bodies  of  pilgrims  were 
buried."  Sir  John  Maundeville  found  the 
"  sMeMrec  "  of  Judas  "  fast  by  "  the  "  image  of 

Absalom ; "  bat  the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other 

side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south."  Maun- 
drell's  account  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does 
the  large  map  of  Schulfz,  on  which  l>oth  sites 
are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still  retains  its 
ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  lieen 

transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  "  j  Stan- 
ley, >'.  ,SP.  105,  186).  — The  "  field  of  blood  " 
is  now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hmtioin.  m  ar  its  eastern 
end.  on  a  narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  war 
up  the  hillsiile.  Its  modern  name  is  Hak  td- 
datum.  It  is  separated  bv  no  enclosure  :  a  few 
venerable  olive-trees  occupy  a  part  of  it,  and 

1  The  propheev  referred  to  bv  St.  Matthew,  Zaeh- 
ariah  (not  Jewnlah)  xl.  K\  i  i,  tU»-»  not  in  (he 
j  pre«ent  mate  of  tlie  Heh.  text  a«r< 
1  tation  of  the  Evangelist. 


agree  with  the  -juo- 
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the  rest  is  core  red  by  a  ruined  square  edifice  — 
half  built,  half  excavated  —  which,  perhaps 
originally  a  chureh,  wus  in  Maundrell's  time  in 
use  tis  a  charnel-house.  It  watt  believed  in  the 
middle  aires  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the 
isiwcr  of  very  rapidly  consuming  liodies  buried 
In  it,  ami,  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  gnat  quantities  of  the 
earth  were  taken  away  ;  amongst  others  by  the 
Pi.-an  crusaders  in  1218  for  their  Camjm  Santo 
at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at 
Home.  Besides  the  charucl-house  above  men- 
tioned, then-  an?  several  large  hollows  in  the 
ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excuvutions. 
The  formation  of  (he  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always  favorable  to 
the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 

Acini  iu  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a  Roman 
province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus und  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
willi  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  und  Macedonia  are  fre- 

aucntly  mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  in- 
icate  all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21  ;  Horn. 

xv.  2fi,  xvi.  25;  i  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  ii.  1, 
ix.  2,  xi.  10  ;  1  The**,  i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip 
of  country  upon  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  originally  called  Achaia,  the  cities  of 
which  wen-  confederated  in  an  ancient  League, 
which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  pur|iosc 
of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This  League 
subsequently  included  several  of  the  other  Gre- 
cian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  polit- 
ical hodv  in  Greece  ;  and  hence  it  was  natural 
tor  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to 
the  Pcloiionncsns  ami  the  south  of  (irecce,  when 
they  took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in 
Be".  146.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  between  the  em|>eror  an<i  the  senate 
in  h.c.  27.  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  as- 
signed to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  bv  a 
proconsul.  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.i».  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate, 
and  made  it  an  imperial  province  governed  by  a 
procurator;  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
senate.  This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  wus 
brought  liefore  Gullio.  who  is  then-tore  (Acts 
xviii.  18)  correctly  called  the  "  proconsul  "  of 
Achaia.  which  is  "translated  in  the  A.  V.  "de- 
putv  "of  Achaia. 

Acha'iCUS,  a  name  of  a  Christian  (1  Cor. 

xvi.  17.  subscription  e.  25). 

A  Chan  [trattUrr),  an  Israelite  of  the  trilie 
of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained wen  accursed  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
scented  a  jiortion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For 
this  sin  Jehovah  punished  I»niel  by  their  defeat 
in  their  attack  upon  Ai.  When  Aehan  con- 
fessed hi*  uuilt,  and  the  liooty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  with"  his  whole  family 
by  the  iieople  in  a  valley  situated  between  Ai 
and  Jericho,  und  their  remains,  together  with 
his  property,  wen*  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (i.e.  tmuiU). 
[Ariimt.]  From  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Achan  to  Achor.  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why 
hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the  Lonl  shall  trouble 
thee  this  dnv  "  (Josh.  vii.  25). 

A  char  =  Achan  (l  Chr.  ii.  7). 


A'chaz  =  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  9) 

Ach'bor.  1.  Father  of  Jbud-hanan,  king 
of  Kdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38.  39;  1  Chr.  i.  49).— 
2.  Hon  of  Michaiah,  a  contein|>orary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12), 
called  Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

Achiach  arus,  chief  minister  at  the  court 
of  Barchcdonus,  or  Ksurhuddon,  king  of  Nine- 
veh, in  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  lo).  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  inline  of  Amau  in  the  last  passage,  it  has 
been  conjee t und  that  AebJarharui  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  of  Monlecai,  whose  history  sng. 
gested  some  iioiuts  which  the  author  of  the  hook 
Of  Tobit  worked  uj)  into  his  narrative ;  but  there 
is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion, as  the  discrepancies  arc  much  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  resemblances.    A  p. 

Achi'as,  son  of  Phineea ;  high-priest  and 
progenitor  of  Fsdrus  (2  Fsdr.  i.  2),  but  omitted 
l>otli  in  the  genealogies  of  K/.r.  and  1  Ksd.  He 
is  probably  confounded  with  Ahijuh,  the  son  of 
Ahituli  und  grands<»n  of  F.li.  Ap. 

A'chim,  son  of  Sadoc.  and  father  of  Kliud, 
in  our  Ford's  genealogy  ;  the  fifth  in  succession 
l>efore  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i. 
[14).    The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  Ikj 
:  Jar/tin,  which  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiuchin,  Of 
I  fjoi-d  trill  txtttltlitth. 

A  chior,  a  general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
army  of  llolofcraes,  who  is  aftenvanls  repre- 
sented  as  becoming  a  proselyte  to  Judaism 
(Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).    A  p. 

A'chifih,  a  Philistine  king  of  Gath.  son  of 
Maoch.  who  in  the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is 
called  Ahimclech.  David  twice  found  a  refuge 
with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  fust 
occasion,  licing  recognized  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  tor  his  safety, 
and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10—13). 
| Da vi i>. ]  From  Achish  he  tied  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  On  a  second  occasion  David  fled  to 
Achish  with  6oo  na  n  ( I  Sam.  xxvi.  2),  and  re. 
ma i tied  nt  Gath  n  year  and  four  months. — . 
Whether  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  dis. 
obedience  to  the  commands  ot  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  tie  the  same  person,  is  uncertain. 

Achi'tOb  ^  Ahitub,  the  high-priest  (1 
Fsdr.  viii.  2;  2  Fsdr.  i.  1 ).  in  the  genealogy  of 
Fsdms.  Ap. 

Achmetha.   [Ecbatasa.]  Ap. 

A'chCT,  Valley  Of  —  "  valley  of  trouble," 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the 
sj>ot  at  which  Achuii,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel." 
was  stoned  (Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N. 
bonndarv  of  Judah  (xv.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10; 
Hos.  ii.  15). 
Ach'sa  (I  dir.  ii.  49).  [AciiSAit.] 
Achsah,  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  the  Kcnezite.  Her  father  promised 
her  in  mnrriauT  to  whoever  should  take  Debir. 
Othnicl,  her  father's  vounger  brother,  took  that 
city,  and  accordingly  received  the  hand  of 
Achsah  as  his  reward.  Caleb,  at  his  daughter's 
request,  added  to  her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower 

springs,  which  she  hail  pleaded  for  as  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  her  inheritance  in  a  south 
country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19;  Stanley's  S.  Sc  P. 
p.  161).  The  story  is  repeated  in  Judg.  i.  11- 
15.    Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as  being  the 
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daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Ilezron,  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  49. 

Ach  shaph,  a  city  within  the  territory  of 
Asher,  named  lietwecn  Bcten  anil  Alammclcch 
(Josh.  xix.  25) ;  originally  the  scat  of  a  Canaan- 
ite  king  (xi.  1,  xii.  SO).  It  in  possibly  the 
modern  Afsri/',  ruins  hearing  whic  h  name  were 
found  by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.  W.  etlge 
of  the  fluleh.  But  more  probably  the  name  has 
survived  in  Chaifa,  a  town  which!  from  its  situa- 
tion, must  always  have  Iwen  too  imjsirtant  to 
have  escaped  mention  in  the  history,  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  done. 

Ach  Zlb.  1.  A  citv  of  Judah  in  the  She- 
felah,  named  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh, 
xv.  44;  Mic.  i.  14).  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  Chezib  and  Chozeba,  which  see.  —  2.  A 
town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31) ;  afterwards  Kcdippa.  It  is  now  es-Zib, 
on  the  sea-shore  at  the  month  of  the  Xahr  Her- 
detail,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Acre  ( Kobinson,  iii. 
628).  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib 
was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost 
limit  of  the  Holy"  Land. 

A'cipha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  (Hakci>ha.) 
Ap. 

Ac'itho  (Jud.  viii.  1  ;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1). 
Ap. 

Acrabat  tine.  [Arabattine.]  Ap. 
Acts  Of  the  Apostles,  a  second  treatise 
by  the  author  of  the  third  t»ospel,  traditionally 
known  as  Luke  (which  see).  The  identity  of  the 
writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by  their 
great  similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the 
usage  of  particular  words  and  compound  forms. 
It  must  be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  some- 
what surprising  that  notices  of  the  author  arc 
so  entirely  wanting,  not  only  in  the  book  itself, 
but  also,  generally,  in  the  Epistlcj  of  St.  Paul, 
whom  he  must  have  accompani*!  for  some 
years  on  his  travels.  But  our  sut prise  is  re- 
moved when  we  notice  the  habit  of  the  Apostle 
with  regard  to  mentioning  his  companions  to 
bare  been  very  vurious  and  uncertain,  and  re- 
member that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xviii.),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessaionians  were  written,  nor  to  have  been 
with  him  at  Ephesu*  (ch.  xix.),  whence,  per- 
haps, the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  ; 
nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at  Corinth 
(ch.  xx.  3)  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the 
Galatians.  —  The  book  commences  with  an  in- 
scription to  one  Thcophilus,  who  was  prolmbly 
a  man  of  birth  and  station.  But  it*  design 
must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  edi- 
fication of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is  prefixed 
only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of 
dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently'  in- 
tended to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  Church.  They  arc  The  fidjilmenl 
of  the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the 
Hold  Spirit,  and  the  remdt*  of  that  outpouriiy,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  among  ./««*  and  Gen- 
Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal 


and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Ascension,  St.  l'eter  be- 
comes the  prime  actor  under  God  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Church.  He  is  the  centre  Of  the  first 
great  group  of  sayings  and  doings.  The  o|*n- 
ing  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.)  and  Gentiles 
(ch.  x.}  is  bis  office,  and  l»v  him,  in  good  time, 
is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  shaking,  fitted 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile 
world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  con- 
queror of  Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  an- 
other instrument,  from  among  tin-  highly -edu- 
cated and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  Off 
Saul  of  Tarsus  for  the  work  to  lie  done,  the 
progress,  in  bis  hand,  of  that  work,  his  journey- 
ing*, preachings,  and  js-rils,  bis  stri|ies  and  im- 
prisonments, bis  testifying  in  Jerusalem  ami  U-ing 
brought  to  testify  in  Rome.  —  these  are  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  latter  half  of  the  liook,  of  which  the 
great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  —  As  to 
the  time  when,  ami  place  at  which,  the  !xM>k 
was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  entirely 
from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  al>out  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.  30.  Had 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's  cir- 
cumstances taken  place  lie  fore  the  publication, 
there  can  Ik*  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this 
time  was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  lsx»k.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an 
important  period  in  the  Apostle's  life  :  the  quiet 
which  succeeded  it  seemed  to  promise-  no  im- 
mediate determination  of  his  cause.  A  large 
amount  of  historic  material  hnd  Is-en  collected 
in  Jndsea,  and  during  the  various  mis-ionary 
journeys.  Or,  taking  another  ami  not  less  pn»l>- 
able  view,  Nero  was  U'ginning  to  undergo  that 
change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  the  latter 
jsirtion  of  his  reign  :  none  could  tell  how  soon 
the  whole  outward  repose  of  Koman  society 
might  he  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  enjoyed  lie  exchanged  lor  bitter 
persecution.  If  such  terrors  were  imminent, 
there  would  surely  Is-  in  the  Roman  Church 
prophets  and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of 
the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them, 
that  the  records  lying  ready  for  publication  mii«t 
be  given  to  the  faithful  l»efore  its  outbreak  or 
event.  —  Such  a  /wwn  considerations  would,  it 
is  true,  weigh  but  little  against  presumptive 
evidence  furnished  by  the  liook  itself;  but  ar 
rayed,  as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidenc  e,  they 
carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  that  the  time 
naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  1  s_h >k  itself 
for  its  publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  at 
which  we  should  conceive  that  publication  most 
likely.  —  Tins  would  give  us  for  the  publication 
the  year  63  a.i>.,  according  to  the  most  prob- 
able assignment  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome.  —  The  genuineness  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been  recognized 
in  the  Church.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vicntie  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrrgia  (a.u.  177) ;  then  re- 
peatedly ami  expressly  l>y  Iremrus.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullia'n,  "and  so  onwards.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Mareionites  (tent,  iii.)  and 
Manichwans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of 
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their  notions.  —  The  text  of  the  Act*  of  the 
Apostles  j9  very  full  ot  various  readings ;  more 
so  than  any  oilier  hook  of  the  N.  T.  To  this 
several  causes  may  have  contributed.  In  the 
many  hnckward  references  to  Gospel  history, 
and  the  many  anticipations  of  statements  and 
expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles,  tempta- 
tions abounded  li»r  a  corns  tor  to  try  his  hand 
at  assimilating,  and,  as  be  thought, reconciling, 
the  various  account*.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  whs  in  question,  in-cr- 
tions  or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  hahits 
ami  views  of  the  Church  in  after-times.  Where 
the  narrative  simply  related  tacts,  any  act  or 
word  apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic 
agent  was  modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum. 
Where  St.  Paul  rejtcuts  to  different  audiences, 
or  the  writer  himself  narrates,  the  details  of  his 
miraculous  conversion,  the  one  passuge  was 
pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  vernal 
accordance.  There  are  in  this  l>ook  an  unusual 
Dumber  of  those  remarkable  inteqiolaiions  ot 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the 
Ctwlex  Itezjc  (1>)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bornemunn,  believes  that  the 
text  of  the  Acts  originallv  contained  them  all. 
and  has  been  abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he 
hus  published  an  edition  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted in  full.  Hut,  while  some  of  them  U-ar 
an  appearance  of  genuineness,  the  greater  part 
are  unmeaning  and  absunl. 

Ac  ua  =  Akkub  ( l  Hsdr.  v.  30 ;  cf.  Ezr. 

ii.  4.'>).  Ap. 

A  cub  =  Bakbuk  (1  Ksdr.  v.  31  ;  cf.  Ezr. 
ii.  51).  An. 

Ad  adtth,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  named  with  Dimouuh  and  Kc- 
desh  (Josh.  xv.  22). 

Adah  {'irmimml,  tonutif).  1.  Tlie  first  of 
the  two  wives  of  Lumceh,  fifth  in  descent  from 
Ciin,  by  whom  were  U>m  to  him  Jahul  and 
Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). —  2.  A  Hittitc**,  daughter 
of  Elon,  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother 
of  his  tirst-l>oru  son  Eliphuz,  and  s<>  the  ances- 
tress of  six  (or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edom- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  10  ff.  15  ft-.).  In  (Jen. 
xxvi.  34  she  is  called  Basiikm  ath. 

Adai  ah.  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of  king 
Jooiah,  and  native  of  Boscuth  in  the  lowland- 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  I).  — 2.  A  Lcvite,  of  the 
(iershonite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  Vi.  41  |.  In  v.  21  he  is  called  Ii>i>o. — 
3.  A  Itenjamite,  son  of  Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii. 
21 ),  who  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in 
v.  13.  — 4.  A  priest,  son  of  Jchoram  ( I  Chr.  ix. 
12;  Neh.  xi.  12).  —  5.  Ancestor  of  Maasciah, 
one  of  the  captains  who  sup|>ortcd  .lehoiaila 
{'2  <  *hr.  xxiii.  1 ).  —  6.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Hani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wile  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  2UI.  lie  is 
called  JsDEl »  in  l'  Esiir.  ix.  .'$0.  —  7.  The 
descendant  of  another  Hani,  who  had  also  taken 
a  foreign  wife  (  Ezr.  x.  39).  —  8.  A  man  of  Ju- 
dah, of  the  line  of  I'harez  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Adal  ia,  fifth  son  ot  Hainan  ( INth.  ix.  8). 

Ad  am,  the  name  which  is  given  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  first  man.  The  term  apparently 
has  reference  to  the  ground  from  which  he  was 
formed,  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Afkamttk, 
The  idea  of  mines*  of  <r>ior  seems  to  l>e  inhe- 
rent in  cither  word.   The  creation  of  man  was 


1  the  work  of  the  sixth  day.    His  formation  was 
'  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Creator.    It  was  with 
rclerciice  to  him  that  all  things  were  designed. 
He  was  to  !*■  the  "roof  ami  crown"  of'  the 
|  whole  fabric  of  the  world.    In  the  first  nine 
:  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be  three 
I  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
:  lite  of  Adam.    The  first  extends  from  (Jen.  i.  1 
i  to  ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third 
from  v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.    The  word  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  two  latter  narratives, 
which  is  rendered  there  and  elsewhere  ijtmiu- 
<»»<*,  may  also  lie  rendered  hittory.    Tk;  style 
of  the  second  of  these  records  di  tiers  vcrv  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  first.    In  the  first  the 
Deity  is  designated  by  the  word  Klohim;  in  the 
second  He  is  generally  s|>oken  of  as  Jihovah 
EUUm.    The  object  Of  the  first  of  these  narra- 
I  lives  is  to  record  the  creation  ;  that  of  the  scc- 
|  ond  to  give  an  account  of  paradise-,  the  original 
sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
i  Adam;  the  third  contain!  mainly  the  history 
of  Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem," to  Adam  and 
his  descendants  principally  in  relation  to  that 
j  patriarch. —  The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us 
with  very  few  materials  from  which  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  first  man.    lie  u 
said  to  have  been  created  in  the  Ullage  and  like- 
ness of  God,  which  probably  pointa  to  the  Di- 
vine pattern  and  urchetyjie  after  which  man  s 
intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  reason,  un- 
demtanding,  imagination,  volition,  etc..  being 
attributes  of  God  ;  and  man  alone  of  the  ani- 


mals of  the  earth  lieing  jst-se-scd  of  a  spiritual 
nature  which  resembles  God 'a  nature.  The 
name  Adam  was  not  confined  to  the  father  id' 
I  the  human  race,  but  like  Aomo  was  applicable  to 
iroinan  us  well  as  man,  so  that  we  fiml  it  said  in 
(ien.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  hook  of  the  '  history' 
of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created  'Adam,' 
in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him.  male  and 
female  created  He  them,  and  called  f/in'r  name 
Adam  in  the  day  w  hen  they  were  created."  — 
The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  hail  planted  "eastward  in  Eden," 
for  the  piirjiosc  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it. 
|Ei»kn.)  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  everv  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which 
was  called  the  "  tree  of  the  know  ledge  of  good 
and  evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  imjiossible  to 
say.  Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
had  the  power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness 
of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil ;  in  the 
ignorance  of  w  hich  man's  innocence  and  happi- 
ness consisted.  The  prohibition  to  taste  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  w  as  enforced  by  the  menace  of 
death.  There  was  also  another  tree  which  was 
called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some  supiiosc  it  to 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and  that  by 
the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death. 
( Abp.  Whalely.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  the  leasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be 
named,  and  whatsoever  he  called  everv  living 
creature  that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the 
power  of  fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was 
|H>sscsscd  lei  the  t;r-t  man,  fl  facilitj  which  i- 
generally  considered  as  indicating  mature  and 
{  extensive  intellectual  resource*.  Cpon  the  fail- 
|  ure  of  a  comjianion  suitable  for  Adam  among 
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the  creatures  r litis  brought  to  him  to  he  named, 
the  Lord  tiod  caused  a  deep  sleep,  to  tall  upon 
him.  and  took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which 
lie  fashioned  into  a  woman  ami  brought  her  to 
the  man.    At  this  time  they  are  both  described 
as  being  naked  without  the  consciousness  of 
shame.  —  .Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of 
Adam  prior  to  the  Fall.    The  first  man  is  a  | 
tnie  imm,  with  the  powers  of  a  man  and  the 
innocence  of  a  child.    He  is  moreover  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  the  figure  ot  Him 
that  mu  :o  come,"  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesus  ( Kom.  v.  14).    By  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent, the  woman  who  wa.s  given  to  l»e  with 
Adam  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one 
command  which  had  been  imp"-'  ■!  upon  them. 
She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and 
gave  it  to  her  husband.    The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed  :  self-vonsciousness  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  sin ;  their  eyes  were  ojieiied  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked.    Though  the  cur.-e 
of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon  him, 
yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life 
after  his  transgression  was  probably  a  matiitcs* 
tution  of  Divine  mercy,  l>ccause  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  l>een  to  have  the 
gift  of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state 
of  wretchedness  and  sin.  —  Adam  is  stated  to 
have  lived  930  years  :  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
death  which  resulted  from  his  sin  was  the  spirit- 
ual death  of  alienation  from  God.    "  In  the  dm/ 
that  thou  eatcst  thereof  thou  shah  surely  die  :  " 
and  -icconlingly  we  find  that  this  spiritual  death 
In-gun   to  work  immediately.  —  The  sons  of 
Ad  un  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain,  Aliel, 
and  Seth  :  it  is  implied,  however,  that  he  had 
others. 

Ad  am,  a  city  on  the  .Ionian  "  beside  Zare- 
tan,"  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It 
is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ad  amah,  one  of  the  "  fenced  eities  "  of 
\  tphtali,  named  between  Chinncreth  and  Ha-  1 
man  (Jo<h.  xix.  36).    It  was  probably  situ- 
ated  to  the  X.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  no 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Adamant,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Shtimir  in  Ez.  iii.  9  and  Zech.  vii.  12.  In 
Jer.  .wii.  1  it  is  translated  "  diamond."  In 
tnese  three  passages  the  word  is  the  representa- 
tive of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is 
used  metaphorically.  Our  English  Adamant  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  "  the  un- 
conquerable," in  allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard 
nature  of  the  substance  indicated,  because-  it 
was  supposed  to  Ik?  indestructible  by  fire.  The 
Greek  writers  generally  apply  the  word  to  some 
very  hard  metal,  perhaps  strrl,  though  thev  also 
use  it  for  a  mineral.  Nor  does  the  English 
language  attach  any  one  definite  meaning  to 
Adamant ;  sometimes  indeed  we  understand  the 
diamond1  by  it,  but  the  term  is  often  used 
vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  impenetra- 
ble hardness.  That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is 
intended  in  the  Bible  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  1) :  — "The  sin  of  Ju- 
dah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond."    Since  the  Hebrews  ap- 

i  Our 


English  diamond  I*  merely  a  corruption  of 
.   Cf.  the  French  diamante,  and  German 


pear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
diamond,  it  is  very  probable,  trom  the  expres- 
sion in  E/.  iii.  9,  of  "adamant  hurd.r  than  Jlint," 
that  bv  Sfuimir  is  intended  some  variety  of 
<  ortiMluin,  a  mineral  interior  only  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness.  <  )f  this  mineral  tin  re  are 
two  principal  groups — one  is  crystalline,  the 
other  granular;  to  the  crvstallinc  varieties  lie- 
long  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red  oriental 
ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  given  ori- 
ental emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  gran- 
ular or  massive  variety  that  the  Shamir  may 
with  most  probability  In-  assigned.  This  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Emrry,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  arts  for  ]«>iishiug  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances.  The  (ireek 
name  for  the  emery -stone  or  the  emery-powder 
is  Smyris  or  Smiru,  and  the  Hebrew  lexicog- 
raphers derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew 
Shamir.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Hebrew  and  (ireck  words  are  identical, 
ami  that  by  Adama  nt  we  ure  to  understand  tho 
i  m>  rystom t,  or  the  un-crystalline  variety  of  the 
Corundum  of  mineralogists. 

Ad  ami,  a  place  on  the  border  of  NaphtaJi, 
mentioned  after  A  Hon  Bczaanunuim  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  In  the  |>ost-biblical  times  Adami  bore 
the  name  of  Damin. 

Ad  ar,  a  place  on  the  south  Iwundarv  of 
Palestine  and  of  Judah  (Josh.  XV.  3),  which  in 
the  parallel  list  is  called  Hazak-addau. 

Adar.  [Months.] 

Ad  asa,  a  place  iii  Jud.-ea,  a  day's  journey 
from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  .Int.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  JudaA  Mucca- 
bieus  encamped  Ufore  the  battle  in  which 
Nicanor  was  killed,  Nieanor  having  pitched  at 
Bethhoron  (1  Mace.  vii.  40,  4.'>).  Ap. 

Ad  beel,  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  la ; 
1  Chr.  i.  '29),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of 
an  Arab  tribe. 

Ad  dan,  one  of  the  places  from  which  some 
of  the  captivity  returned  with  ZcmbbaM  to 
Judasu  wiio  could  not  show  their  iKiligrec  as 
Israelites  (E/.r.  ii.  59).  In  the  jun.illel  lists  of 
Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  ia.?ie  is 
Addon"  and  A  a  i.  a  k. 

Ad'dar,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called 
Ann  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

Adder.  This  word  is  used  for  any  poison- 
ous snake,  anil  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  bv 
the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  They  use  in  a  simi- 
lar way  the  svnonymous  term  asp.  The  woid 
adder  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  A', 
(see  below),  and  three  times  in  the  margin  «s 
svnonymous  with  rarhttrirr,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29, 
llX.  5.  It  represents  four  Hebrew  word-:  —  1 
Acshiib  is  found  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3  :  "  They  huvs 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent,  adder's 
poison  is  under  tin  ir  lips."  The  latter  half  of 
tin*  verse  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  from  the  LXX. 
in  Bom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of  venomous  ser 
jH-nts  is  often  employed  by  the  sacn  «1  writer-,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  to"  express  the  evil  tempers  of 
ungodly  men.  — The  numlnc  of  poisonous  ser- 
jK-i.ts  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted  was 
m  all  probability  limited  to  some  five  or  six 
sjxH-ies  [SkrpestJ;  and  as  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  for  identifying  Pethm  and  SU/thi- 
j>i*n  with  two  well-known   species,  viz.  the 
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Eypiian  Cobra  and  the  Horned  Viper,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Acshitb  may  lie  represented 
by  the  Twricoa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
At  any  rate  it  ifl  unlikely  that  the  Jews  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  this  specie*,  whieh 
is  common  in  Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria: 
the  I'.rhU  annitxJu,  therefore,  for  such  is  tail 
adder's  scientific  name,  may  Ik:  identical,  as  in 
name  so  in  nvditv,  with  tin-  animal  signified  bv 
the  Hebrew  ,Wv/>.—  2.  P*thrn.  |Asi\|  — 3". 
Tfupfta,  or  Tsi/mn,-i,  occurs  five  times  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  In  Fro  v.  xxiii.  32  it  is  trans- 
lated addkr,  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  ,Ier. 
viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature, 
and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  v«.  8  it  appears 
that  the  Ttiphoni  was  considered  «-ven  more 
dreadful  than  the  Prthrn.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Tsip/ioni  may  lie  represented  by  the  Al- 
gerine  adder  ( Clot/to  liuiuritanica),  but  it  must 
K-  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.  — 4. 
.SVi^Ai/iAow  occurs  only  in  (ien.  xlix.  17,  where  it 
is  used  to  characterize  the  trilie  of  Dan  :  "  Dun 
shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  hiteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  thut  bis 
rider  shall  fall  backward."  The  habit  of  lurk- 
ing in  the  sand  and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels, 
here  alluded  to,  suits  the  character  of  a  well- 
known  species  of  venomous  snake,  and  helps  us 
to  identify  it  with  the  celebrated  horned  viper, 

the  asp  of  Cleopatra  ( <  V rustr .*  //..•  ',  , 

which  is  found  abundantlv  in  the  drv  sundv  des- 
erts of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.*— The  Ce- 
rastes is  extremely  venomous  ;  Bruce  compiled 
a  specimen  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon 
the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thev  all 
died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  This 
species  averages  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length, 
but  occasionally  larger  individuals  are  found. 

Ad'di.  1.  (Luke  iii.  28.)  Son  of  Cosam. 
and  father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Ixinl's  genealogy  ; 
the  third  above  Sulathiel.  —  2.  The  name  in- 
curs in  a  very  corrupt  verse  of  1  Esd.  ix.  31, 
and  has  apparcntlv  no  equivalent  in  Est.  x. 

Ad  do  =  Iddb  (l  Ksd.  vi.  l).  Ap. 

Addon.   J  Ann  an.) 

Ad  dus.  L  The  sons  of  Addus  are  enu- 
merated among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  in  1  Esd.  v.  34  ;  but  the  name  does 
not  occur  in  Ezr.  ii.  or  Xeh.  vii.  —  2.  A  priest, 
whose  descendants,  according  to  1  Esd.,  were 
unable  to  establish  their  genealogy  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  and  were  removed  from  their  priest- 
hood (1  Esd.  v.  38).  He  is  there  said  to  have 
married  Augia,  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or 
Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nebemiah  he  is  called 
bv  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Addus  represents  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.  Ap. 

A'der,  a  Bcnjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 
The  name  is  more  correctly  Eder. 

Ad'ida,  a  town  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  low  country  of  Judah,  fortified  by 
Simon  Maceahams  in  his  wars  with  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Probably  identical 
with  Hadid  and  Aimtiiaim  (which  see).  Ap. 

A  diel.  1.  A  prince  of  the  trilie  of  Simeon, 
descended  from  the  prosperous  familv  of  Shimei 
(I  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murder- 
©us  raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable 


I  lam  ii*'  shepherds  of  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the 
reign  of  Hczckiah. —  2.  A  priest,  ancestor  of 
Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). — 3.  Ancestor  of  Az- 
maVeth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'din,  ancestor  of  a  family  who  returned 
with  Zerubbaliel,  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii. 

15)  ,  or  655  according  to  the  parallel  list  in  Nch. 
vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  accompanied  Kzra  in 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6). 
They  joined  with  Nehcmiah  in  a  covenant  te 
separate  themselves  from  the  heathen  (Xeh.  x. 

16)  . 

Ad  ilia,  one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the 
.Ionian,  and  a  chief  of  the  Rcuhcnitcs*  (1  Chr. 
xi.  42).  According  to  the  A.  V.  and  tlic  Syr. 
he  hail  the  command  of  thirty  men  ;  but  the 
passage  should  be  rendered  "  and  over  him  were 
thirty,"  i.e.  the  thirty  before  enumerated  were  bis 
superiors,  just  as  Bcnaiah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  was 
"  above  the  thirty." 

Adi  do,  the  Eenite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  J  as  ho  be  am. 

Ad  inus  =-  Jamin,  the  Levite  (l  Esd.  ix. 

48 ;  cf.  Xeh.  viii.  7).  Ap. 

Adit  ha  im,  a  town  belonging  to  Judah, 
lying  in  the  low  country  [ShtjilaJt),  and  named, 
U-tween  Sharaim  and'hag-Cicdcrah,  in  Josh, 
xv.  36  only.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appears 
to  have  U:en  changed  to  Undid  (Chadidj  and 
Adida. 

Adjuration.  [Exorcism.] 

Adla'i,  ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David's  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Ad  mah,  one  of  the  "cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zcboim  (Gen.  x.  13,  xiv. 
2,  8  Deut.  xxix.  23  ;  Hos.  xi.  b).  It  had  a 
king  of  its  own. 

Ad  mat  ha,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Ad'na.  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Pahath- 
Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). — 2.  A  priest,  de- 
scendant Of  Hartal  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Xeh.  xii.  15)." 

Ad'nah.  L  A  Munassite  who  deserted 
from  Saul  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on 
his  Rwd  to  Ziklag  from  the  camp  of  the  Philis- 
tines. He  was  captain  of  a  thousand  of  his 
trilie,  and  fought  at  David's  side  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  —  2.  The 
;  captain  over  300.000  men  of  Judah  who  were 
in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

Ado  ni-Uc  zok  '{lord  uf  li*:>k),  king  of 
Bezek,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bkzek.1 
This  chieftain  was  vanquished  by  the  trilie  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7),  who  cut  on"  his  thumbs 
and  great  toes,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  He  confessed  that 
he  hail  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  seventy 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

A  don  l  j  ah  (my  I^onl  in  Jrhomh).  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  horn  at 
Hebron,  while  his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2 
Sam.  iii.  4).  After  the  death  of  his  three  bro- 
thers, Amnon,  Chilean,  and  Absalom,  he  be- 
came eldest  son  ;  and  when  his  father's  strength 
was  visibly  declining,  put  forward  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown.  David  promised  Bathsheba 
that  her  son  Solomon  should  inherit  the  suc- 
cession (I  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no  absolute 
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claim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern  mon- 
archic*. Adonijuh's  luum'  was  espoused  by 
Abiathar  ami  Joab,  the  famous  commander  of 
David's  army.  [JoaB.]  His  name  ami  in- 
fluence secured  a  large  numher  of  follower* 
Himm;'  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  ami 
25);  and  these,  together  with  all  the  princes 
except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Adonijah 
at  a  gmt  laciincial  feast  held  "  l>v  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel."  [Knrookl.| 
Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  appriM.il  David  of  these  proceedings, 
who  immediately  gave  onlers  that  Solomon 
should  be  conducted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn 
procession  to  Gihon,  a  spring  ou  the  W.  of 
Jeru.^alcm  (2  Chr.  xx\ii.  30).  [GlHOK.]  Here 
he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed  king  by  Zadok, 
and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people.  This 
dedswe  measure  struck  terror  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  "  show  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the 
threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were  found  in  him 
lie  should  die"  (i.  52).  The  death  of  David 
quickly  followed  on  these  events  ;  and  Adoni- 
jah l«eggcd  B-ithsheba,  who  as  "  king's  moth- 
er "  would  now  have  special  dignify  and  influ- 
«?nce  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This 
was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt 
on  the  throne  [Absalom  ;  Aukkk]  ;  and  there- 
fore Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  Henaiah,  in  accordance  with  tne  terms  of 
his  previous  pardon.  — 2.  A  Levitc  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). —  3.  (Neh.  x. 
16).    |  Adoxikam.] 

Adotli  kam.  The  sons  of  Adonikam,666 
in  number,  were  among  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13; 
Neh.  vii.  18;  1  Esd.  v.  14).  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  number  is  667.  The  remainder 
of  the  familv  returned  with  Ezra  (Eur.  viii.  13  ; 
1  Esd.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Adoni- 
jah in  Neh.  x.  16. 

Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual 
contraction  Adoram,  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  K. 
xii.  18;  also  H  uhjram.  2  Chr.  x.  18),  chief 
receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6), 
and  Kehoboain  (1  K.  xii.  18).  This  Inst  mon- 
arch sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  bv  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death. 

Ado  ni-Ze  dek  (foal  of  jtutke).  the  Amo- 
rite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organized  a  league 
with  four  other  Amorite  princes  against  Joshua. 
The  confederate  kings  having  laid  siege  to 
Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of  his 
new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  flight.  The 
five  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees,  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of 
their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27).  |Jostttu.| 

Adoption,  an  expression  metaphorically 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (  Bom.  viii. 
15,  23;  Gd.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by 
which  a  person,  not  having  children  of  his  own, 


might  adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other 
|uirents.  The  effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted 
child  was  cutiticd  to  the  name  and  surra  pruvta 
of  his  new  father,  and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law  : 
while  the  father  on  his  part  was  entitled  to  the 
pro|«crty  of  the  son,  and  exercised  towards  him 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  lather.  In 
short  the  relationship  was  |o  all  intents  and 
pur]>oscs  the  same  a*  existed  between  a  natural 
father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person  to 
be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter  :  and  St.  Paul 
aptly  transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  act  to  illustrate  the 
position  of  the  Christianized  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  Jews  themselves  were  unacquainted  with 
the  process  of  adoption  :  indeed  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty :  the  instances  occasionally  adduced  as 
referring  to  the  custom  (lien.  xv.  3,  xvi.  2,  xxx. 
5-*.*)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 
AdoraorAdor.  |Adoraim.) 

Adora'im,  a  fortified  city  built  by  Kcho- 
boam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  apparently  in 
or  near  the  Shefehih,  since,  although  omitted 
from  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv..  it  is  by  Josephns  al- 
most uniformly  coupled  with  Marohah,  which 
was  certainly  situated  there.  Adoraim  is  prob- 
ably the  same  place  with  Adora  ( 1  Mace.  xiii. 
2<»)'.  unless  that  lie  Dor,  on  the  seaeoast  below 
Cannel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  lJura,  a 
large  village  "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of 
Hebron  (ii.  215). 
Ado  ram.  [Amjniram  ;  Hadoram,  3.| 
Adoration.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a 
great  similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among 
Oriental  nations.  To  rise  up  ami  suddenly 
prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple  method  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  prostration  was 
conducted  in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  |>crson 
fulling  upon  the  knee  and  tlien  gradually  in- 
clining tne  liody  until  the  forehead  touched  tho 
ground.  Such  prostrution  was  usual  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3;  Ps.  xcv.  6). 
But  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for 
that  pnrpoee;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obei- 
sance to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv 
4),  and  of  showing  resjiect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii. 
19).  Occasion  ally  it  was  repeated  three  times 
(1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  evn  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (F.x.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees 
or  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration 
was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9).  and  kissing  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  lxxii.  9;  Mic. 
vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  wai  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18):  sometimes  however  prostration 
was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job 
xxxi.  --'7).  and  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (llos. 
xiii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appear!  not 
only  from  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
they  were  put  in  practice  towards  Himself,  but 
also  from  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful  servant 
(Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from  Cornelius's  rever- 
to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in  which  case  it 
objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  implying  a 
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higher  degree  of  superiority  than  lie  vru  en- 
titled tu,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman, 


Adram'melech.  1.  The  name  of  an  idol 
introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  colonists  from 
Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  rites  resembling  those  of  Moleeh, 
children  being  burnt  in  his  honor.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  probably  means  Jirt.  Sir  II. 
liawlinson  regards  Adrammelech  as  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  and  Anammklkch,  who  is 
mentioned  with  Adrammelech  as  a  eompauion- 
god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawlin- 
son's  Ilrrvdotus,  i.  611).  —  2.  Son  of  the  As- 
syrian king  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Sharezer,  he  murdered  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
jiarricides  escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37  , 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  21  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date 
of  this  event  was  u.c.  680. 

Adramyt'tium,  a  seaport  in  the  province 
of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the  district  ancient- 
ly called  .Eolis,  and  also  Mysia  (see  Acts  xvi. 
7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives,  its  name 
to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lefboe.  (Mit- 
tlene.]  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  second  missionary 
journcy,  on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troas 
(Acts  xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  ex- 
cept as  illustrating  his  voyage  from  CcHRl  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2). 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  fre- 
quent on  this  wast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable traffic.  It  lay  on  the  ureal  Roman 
road  lietween  Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont 
on  one  side,  and  Pergamus,  Ephcsus,  and  Mi- 
letus on  the  other,  and  was  connected  by 
similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  modern  Admmyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it 
is  still  a  place  of  some  trade  and  ship-building. 

A  dria,  more  properly  A  dnas.  It  is  im- 
portant to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  won!  a*  used 
in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the 
Po;  and  at  first  it  denoted  the  jmn  of  the  gulf  of 
Venice  which  is  in  that  neighborhood.  After- 
wards the  Signification  of  the  name  was  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  exten- 
sion, and  in  the  apostolic  age  denoted  that 
natural  division  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
Hunit>..l  it  names  the  Svrtic  basin  (see  Acts 
xxvii.  17  Laud  which  had  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 


Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its  boundaries 
This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by  ulmost  s 
contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  "the  geographer  Pto- 
lemy, who  also  says  that  Crete  is  liouuucd  on  the 
west  by  Adrias.  'Later  writers  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  anil  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  th«  vPgcan 
from  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  .Jo- 
seph us  started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  voyage  foundered  in  Adrias  [Lift,  3), 
and  there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from 
Cyrene  and  taken  to  Puteoh  (sec  Acts  xxviii. 
13).  It  is  through  ignorance  of  these  facts,  or 
through  the  want  of  attending  to  them,  that 
writers  have  drawn  an  argument  from  this  geo- 
graphical term  in  favor  of  the  false  view  which 
places  the  apostle's  shipwreck  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice.  IMklita.] 

A  driel,  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Mcholathite, 
to  whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  al- 
though he  had  previously  promised  her  to 
David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).*  His  five  sons  were 
amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  surrendered  to  the  Gihconitcs  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8)  in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavors  of 
Saul  to  extirpate  them,  although  the  Israelites 
had  originally  made  a  league  with  them  (Josh, 
ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  arc  called  the 
sons  of  Miehal ;  but  as  Michal  had  no  children 
(2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty,  erroneously  translate*  the 
Hebrew  word  "  brought  up  "  instead  of  "  bare." 
The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  of  Michal  " 
for  "Michal."  Probably  the  error  is  due  to 
some  early  transcrilvr. 

A  duel,  a  Naphtalite,  ancestor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  1). 

Adul  lam,  Apocr.  Odou.am,  a  citv  of 
Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefeluh.  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "Judah  uent  ikntn* 
and  Micali  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Ma- 
reshah  and  Achzib);  the  scat  of  a  Canaanits 
king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of 
great  antiquity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,20):  for- 
tified by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the 
towns  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  in 
the  times  of  the  Maccahees*|2  Mace.  xii.  38). — 
The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  iden- 
tified, but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  in  proximitv  with  other  known 
towns  of  the  Shefelah,  it  is  hkcly  that  it  was  near 
Lkir  [hiNtdn,  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Elcuthcropolis. 
The  limestone  cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  local- 
ity  are  pierced  with  extensive  excavations, 
some  one  of  which  is  doubtless  the  "cave  of 
Adullam,"  the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  I; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15).  Monastic 
tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitin,  at  the 
southend  of  the  HWy  Urtdt,  between  Bethle- 
hem and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Adul  lamite,  a  native  of  Adullam  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12,  20). 

Adultery.  The  parties  to  this  crime 
wen1  a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not 
her  husband.  The  toleration  of  polygamy,  in- 
deed, renders  it  nearly  impossible*  to  make 
criminal  a  similar  offence  committed  by  a  mar- 
ried man  with  a  woman  not  his  wife.  In  tlic 
patriarchal  jicriod  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is 
noticeable  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  who 
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fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  Deduced  from  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal 
him,  hut  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her  sake,  as  recorded  in  Num.  v.  But,  6.  Above  all,  by 
and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to  the  conventional  and  even  mercenary  light  in 
I'haraon  and  Abimclech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The  which  the  nuptial  contract  wa»  latterly  re- 
woman's  punishment,  as  commonly  amount  garded. —  When  adultery  teased  to  be  capital, 
Eastern  nations,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and  prob-  us  no  doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  mutter 
ably,  as  in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  of  mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
death  by  tire  (xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  peu-  suppose  that  this  trial  was  continued.  And 
alty  was  that  both  the  guilty  parties  should  be  when  adultery  liecame  common,  as  the  Jews 
atoned,  and  it  applied  as  well  to  the  Utrothed  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been  impious 
a*  to  the  m  irried  woman,  provided  she  were  tree  to  expect  the  mirucle  which  it  supposed  If 
(lX*ut.  xxii.  22-24).  A  bondwoman  so  otfend-  1  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  ctr- 
i was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  wus  to  cumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every 
make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). —  effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescrilicd  to  overawe 
The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Besides, 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  con-  however,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
fusion  by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of 
crime,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  his  suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce 
the  side  of  morality  until  a  far  advanced  stage  was  a  ready  and  quiet  remedy, 
of  corruption  was  reached.  It  is  probable  tliat,  Adum  mim,  "  tiie  ootxo  cr  to"  or 
when  that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  "  or  "  =  the  "  pass  of  the  red ; "  one  of  the 
away  —  as  it  did  after  the  captivity  —  and  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  ris- 
when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriage  ing  ground  or  pass  "  over  against  (iilgal."  and 
tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union,  public  feel-  "  on  tin-  south  side  of  the  '  torrent '  "  (Josh.  xv. 
ing  in  regard  to  adultery  changed,  and  the  J  7,  xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied 
penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  by  the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the 
Thus, "in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  south  face 
our  Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  of  the  gorge  of  the  HWy  AW/.  Jerome  as- 
no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  cribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there  by  the 
though  there  remained  the  written  law  ready  robljers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  they  do  still,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our 
that  a  divorce,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her  I/ord.  of  whose  parable  "of  the  (Jood  Samaritan 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  4c.,  was  the  this  is  the  scene.  But  the  nume  is  doubtless 
usual  remedy,  suggested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  of  a  date  and  significance  far  more  remote,  and 
scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration  is  probably  derived  from  some  tribe  of  "  red 
fur  crime.  The-  expression  in  St.  Matthew  men "  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
(i.  19)  "to  make  her  a  public  example,"  prob-  try. 

ably  means  to  bring  the  case  U'forc  the  local  |     .ffidi'as,  1  Esdr.  ix.  27.    Probably  a  cor- 

Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but  '  ruption  of  Eli  ah.  Ap. 

which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring  I     JE'f^ypt.  [Koyit.J 

repudiation,  because  that  could  be  managed  (     JEtxe'BS,  a  paralytic  at  Lydda,  healed  hr 

privately.  —  Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  St.  Peter  ( Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

the  waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  jE'non,  a  place  "  near  to  Salim,"  at  which 

l<een  questioned  whether  a  husband  was,  in  John  Uiptized  (John  iii.  23).    It  was  evidently 

case  of  certain  facts,  bound  to  adopt  it.     The  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22,  with  26,  and 

more  likely  view  is,  that  it  was  meant  as  a  re-  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water.    This  is 

lief  to  the  vehemence  of  implacable  jealousy  to  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 

which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but  which  was  version  of  a'Chaldcc  wonl.  signifying  "sprugs." 

not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the  nuptial  tie  vEnon  is  given  in  the  (Jmnmniinm  as  h  miles 

prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Testament,  south  of  Sevthopolis  "  near  Salem  and  the 

The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave  room  for  Jordan."     Dr.  Robinson's  careful  search,  on 

a  more  intense  feeling  ;  ami  in  that  intensity  his  second  visit,  however,  failed  to  discover  any 

prol.  il.lv  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no  trace  either  of  name  or  remains  in  that  locality, 

doubt  Mo*es  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated,  But  a  Stilim  has  l»een  found  by  him  to  the 

and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  east  of  arid  close  to  Xtiluilu*,  where  there  are 

of  ordeal  called  the  "red  water "  in  Western  two  very  copious  springs.     This  position 

Africa.    The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all  tended  agrves  with  the  requirements  of  (ien.  xx.viii. 

to  limit  the  application  of  this  test.    1.  By  pre-  18.    I  Salem.)    In  favor  of  its  distance  from 

scribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by 

l<e  establish*  !  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  of  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 

preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  drawn  attention  to  the  "  much  wuter  "  there. — 

to  the  tact  of  the  woman's  adultery.    2.  By  The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Ban  lav, 

technical  rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof"  reports  the  discovery  of  ,-Knon  at  WaduFarak, 

of  those  presumptive  facts  difficult.    3.  By  ex-  !  a  secluded  valley  aUiut  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 

?mpting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  W'tuly  Fmnir 

indeed,  except  a  pure  Israelites*  married  to  a  immediately  al*>ve  Jericho.    But  it  require* 

pure  Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  more  examination  than  it  has  yet  received, 

the  liability.     4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  JEr&.  (Chronology.] 

could  only*  be  before' the  great  Sanhedrim.    5.  ^Ethiopia.  [ETHIOPIA.] 
By  investing  it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  hn-      Affinity.  (Marriage.] 

miliating   and   intimidating,  yet  which  still  Ag  aba,  1  Esdr.  v.  30.    [Hagab.]  Ap. 
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Ag  abus,  a  Christian  prophet  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  mentioned  in  Arts  xi.  28  and  xxi.  10. 
IK-  predicted  ( A<-ts  xi.  28)  that  a  famine  would 
take  place  ill  the  reign  of  Claudius  "  through* 
out  all  the  world."  This  expression  may  take 
a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which 
eoiilinus  the  predietioii.  Ah  Greek  and  Wo- 
man writers  used  "  the  world  "  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world,  so  a  Jewish  writer  eould 
use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  Pales- 
tine. Anc  ient  writers  give  no  account  of  any 
universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  hut 
they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
seven-  in  particular  countries.  Joseph iu  men- 
tions one  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Ju- 
diea,  and  swept  away  many  of'  the  inhahitants. 
This,  in  all  prol«il>iliiy,  is  the  famine  to  w  hich 
Agahus  renin  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chronology 
«ulmits  of  this  sup|K>sition.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  the  famine  which  he  dcscril»es  took 
place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tilierius  Alex- 
ander were  procurators  ;  i.e.  it  may  have  lie- 
gun  ahout  the  close  of  a. u.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadtis  was  sent  into  Judu-a  on 
he  death  of  Agriptm,  which  occurred  in  a.i>. 
14.  If  we  attach  the  w  ider  sense  to  "  world," 
the  prediction  mav  import  that  a  famine  should 
t*ke  place  throughout  the  Roman  empire  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is  not  spe- 
cified), anil  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all  parts 
at  tlie  sa.'ic  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  : 
one  in  GrMce,  and  two  in  Koine. 

A  gag,  possiMy  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Amalek,  like  l'haraoh  of  Egypt.  One  king 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Spot.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  v'f  the  Amalckitcs,  whom 
Saul  spared,  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil, 
although  it  was  the  well-known  w  ill  of  Jehovah 
that  the  Amalekites  should  Ik-  extirpated  (Ex. 
xvii.  14;  Dent.  xxv.  17).  For  this  act  of  dis- 
nhcdicncc  Samuel  wils  commissioned  to  declare 
to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent  for 
Agag  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Sami  kl.1  —  Ila- 
man  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  iii.  1,  10, 
viii.  3,  5.  The  Jews  consider  Hainan  a  de- 
scendant of  Agag,  the  Amalekite.  and  hence 
account  for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued 
their  race. 

Agagite.  [Agag.] 

Agar.  [Haoau.1 

Agare'nes,  Bar.  iii.  2.3.   [Hagak.1  Ap. 

Agate  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V. ;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  10,  xxxix.  12  ; 
Is.  liv.  12  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  1 6.  In  the  two  former  pas- 
sages, where  it  is  represented  hy  the  Ilchrew 
word  sAWw,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  sec- 
ond stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places 
the  original  won!  is  mdriid,  hy  which,  no 
doubt,  is  intended  a  different  stone.  |RrBY.] 
In  E/..  xxvii.  16,  where  the  t<  xt  has  a ante,  the 
margin  has  rfm/sopniw,  whereas  in  the  very 
next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  1.1,  r/tn/sopra.w  occurs 
in  the  margin  instead  of  rmtrnld,  which  is  in  tlx1 
text,  as  the  translation  of  an  entirely  different 
Hebrew  word,  ndpktc;  this  will  show  bow  much 
our  translators  were  perplexed  as  to  the  mean- 
ings of  the  mineral*  and  precious  stones  men- 
•ioned  in  the  sacred  volume.    It  is  probable, 


however,  that  thtt*>  ch»cs  stand  for  some  variety 
of  atjittt,  lor  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement 
amongst  interpreters,  who  all  understand  an 
agate  by  the  term.  —  Our  English  w*ite,  or  achat, 
derives  it>  name  from  the  Achate-,  in  Sicily,  on 
the  hanks  of  which,  according  to  Theophrastus 
and  Pliny,  it  was  lir.-t  found  ;  hut  as  agatft  arc 
met  with  in  almost  every  country,  this  stone 
was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times  known 
to  the  Orientals.  It  is  a  silii  ions  -tone  of  the 
quarts  family,  ami  is  met  with  generally  in 
rounded  nodule*,  or  in  veins  in  trap-mcks  ; 
specimens  are  often  found  on  the  sea -shore, 
ami  in  the  lieds  of  streams,  the  rocks  in  which 
they  had  licen  emU-dded  having  liecn  decom- 
posed hy  the  elements,  when  the  agates  have 
dropped  out. 

Age,  Old.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge.  Old  age  has  its  speeial  value,  and 
consequently  its  special  honors.  A  further  mo- 
tive was  superadded  in  the  case  of  tin1  Jew ,  who 
was  taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for 
piety,  and  a  signal  token  of  God's  favor.  For 
these  reasons  the  agvd  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  social  and  political  system  of  the 
Jews.  In  primtr  life  they  were  looked  up  to  as 
the  dciHiMtarics  of  knowledge  (Jolt  xv.  10): 
the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in  th''ir 
presence  (Lev.  xix.  32)  :  thev  allowed  them  to 
give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4):  they 
were  taught  to  regard  gray  hairs  as  a  "crown 
of  glory  and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men" 
( 1'rov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  2U).  The  attainment  ctf 
old  age  was  regarded  as  a  special  Messing  (Job 
v.  26 1,  not  only  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  life  to  the  individual,  hut  also 
liecause  it  indicated  jieaccful  and  pros|ierous 
times  (Zeeh.  viii.  4 ;  1  Mace.  xiv.  9;  Is.  lxv. 
20).  In  puUic  affairs  age  carried  weight  with 
it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state :  it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of 
those  who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  dcliU-ra- 
tion.  The  old  men  or  Elders  thus  became  a 
•  lass,  and  the  title  gradually  ceased  to  convey 
the  notion  of  age.  and  was'used  in  an  official 
sense,  like  Patres.  Sena  tores  and  other  similar 
tenns.  |Eli»krs.|  Still  it  would  l>e  hut  natu- 
ral that  such  an  office  should  lie  generally  held 
hy  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

A  gee,  a  Uararite,  father  of  Shnmninh,  one 
of  David's  three  mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 

AggC  US,  l  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esd.  i.  40. 
[Haggai)    A  p. 

Agriculture-  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam, 
Cain,  anil  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  hy  the 
patriarchs ;  more  so,  however,  hy  Isaac  and 
Jacob  than  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xx<  i.  12,  xxxvii. 
7),  in  whose"  time,  probably,  if  we  except  the 
lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii.  10),  there  was  little 
regular  culture  in  Canaan.  Thus  Genu*  and 
Shcchem  seem  to  have  la-en  c  ities  where  pas- 
toral wealth  predominated  (xxxiv.  28).  The 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells; 

nlmnt  his  crops  there  was  no  contention.  In 
Joshua's  time,  as  shown  hv  the  story  of  the 
•'  Escbol  "  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24 1.Cnnaan  was  round 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
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Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Drat  viii.  8),  resulting 
probably  from  the  severe  exjwrience  of  famine, 
aad  the'cxample  of  Egypt,  to  which  it*  people 
were  thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  menus 
of  keeping  the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family, 
di*tine»  from  mixture  and  locally  unattached, 
especially  whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into 
a  nation,  they  conquered  their  future  seats,  t.*,"'" 
agriculture  supplied  a  similar  check  on  the 
foreign  intercourse  and  speedy  demoralization, 


IV. 


N'lMO, 

Strau.  I 


Time. 
Itoffinalaf  «houl 


/  uemnmaf  anoi 

 )    vernal  equmc 

1  linrli  y  eniu. 
*     1 '»••<<>  i  r. 


l*eut 


V.  SDMMia. 


peeially  as  regards  idolatry,  which  commeree  £,bJte 


would  hare  caused.  Thtw  agriculture  Uvame 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth.  It 


VI.  >l  LTET  Sl»SO». 

farmer  half    Infath*ring  of 


tended  to  check  also  the  freebooting  and  nomad 
life,  and  mule  a  numerous  offspring  profitable, 
as  it  was  already  honorable  bv  natural  senti- 
ment and  by  law'.  Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  dis- 
couraged slavery,  or.  where  it  existed,  made 
the  slave  somewhat  like  a  son,  though  it  made 


Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid 
Xisan  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process* 
of  cultivation,  and  the  nail  with  the  gathering 
of  the  fruits.  The  ancient  Hebrews  hail  little 
notion  of  green  or  root-crop*  grown  for  Kidder, 
nor  was  the  long  summer  drought  suitable  lor 


the  son  also  som -what  of  a  slave.    Taken  in    ,ncm-    Barley  supplied  food  both  to  man  and 


heaj»t,  and  the  plant,  called  in  Ez.  iv.  «J,  "  Mil- 
let,*' was  grazed  while  green,  and  it*  ripe  gruui 
mode  into  bread.  Mowing  (Am.  vii.  I;  |'». 
Ixxii.  6)  and  hay-making  were  familiar  pro- 

OMM*> 

Citiutiit  and  Soil.  —  A  change  in  the  climate  of 
Palestine,  caused  by  increase  of  population  and 
the  clearance  of  trees,  must  have  taken  place 
alienation.    The  prohibition  of  culture  in    '"-''"re  the  period  of  the  X.  T.  A  further  change 
ibbatical  year  forraM,  under  this  aspect,  a   «iused  by  the  decrease  of  skilled  agricultural 

lalwr,  e.g. 


connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  in- 
heritances, it  gave  each  in  in  and  each  family  a 
stake  in  the  soil  an  I  n urtnred  a  hardy  patriot- 
ism. "  The  land  is  Min  •  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was 
a  dictum  which  mi  l  -  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  thco»:r  itic  relation.  Thus  every 
family  felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness, 
an  I  hod  its  divin*  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard 
from 

tha  sabbatical  year 

kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  Owner. 
Landmarks  were  deemed  sacred  (I)eut.  xix. 
14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  was 
insured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in  the 
year  of  jubilee  ;  so  that  only  so  m  any  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv." 8^-16,  23- 
33).  The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the 
contempt  of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  gran- 
dees, who  sought  to  "add  field  to  field,"  erasing 
families  and  depopulating  districts. 

Aq-rirnltttral  Calendar.  —  The  .Jewish  calendar, 
as  fixed  by  the  three  great  festivals,  turned  on 
the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  anil  fully-gathered 
produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was  backward, 
or.  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non-astro- 
nomical reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
intercourse  placed  a  correct  calendar  within 
their  power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Vrtultr,  i.e. 
second  or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the 
lambs  being  not  vet  of  paschal  size,  and  the 
barley  not  forward  enough  for  the  .V>ih  (green 
sheaf),  was  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  early  in  the  season.  —  The  year  ordina- 


in  irrigation  and  terrace-making, 
has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this,  but  the  great 
variety  of  elevation  and  local  character  in  so 
small  a  compass  of  country  necessitates  a  par- 
tial and  guarded  application  of  general  re- 
marks. Yet  wherever  industry  is  secure,  the 
soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  Haar&n 
(Penen)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The 
black  and  rich,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is 
said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be  very 
fertile  wirb  little  rain.  Here  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  /{',/rut.  is  a  vast  olive-ground,  and 
the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  lie  pro- 
ductive if  watered. 

Tinier.  —  The  Israelites  yrobably  found  in 
Canaan  a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which 
their  necessities,  owing  to  the  discouragement 
of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to  reduce 
(Josh.  xvii.  18).  Hut  even  in  early  times  tim- 
l«er  seems  to  have  been  far  less  used  for  build- 
ing material  than  among  western  nations;  the 
Israelites  were  not  skilful  hewers,  and  iinported 
l>oth  the  timber  and  flic  workmen  (I  K.  v.  6, 
8).    No  store  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have 


rily  consisting  of  12  months  was  divided  into  kept:  ovens  were  heated  with  such  things 
6  agricultural  periods  as  follows  :  — 


4 

half' 


I.  8o«ri*o  Timk. 

beginning  about  "V 
autumnal  t 
equioo*         \.  gaffe  ^  d 


K»«leu. 

r  r-oi. 


IL  Uvatra  Tun. 


III.  Cold  8*aio*. 


A<i«r 


latter  half 


dung  and  hay  ( Ez.  iv.  12.  15;  Matt.  vi.  30); 
and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emergency, 
some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(I  ham.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K.  xix. 
21  ;  eomp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indi- 
cates a  non-abundance  of  ti  miter. 

Hum  and  Irrigation,  —  The  abundance  of 
water  in  Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Dent, 
viii.  7,  xi.  8-12).  Rain  was  commonly  ex- 
pected soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox  or  mid 
Tisri ;  and  if  by  the  first  of  Kasleu  none  had 
fallen,  a  fast  was  prod-limed.  The  common 
saiptural  expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the 
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"latter  rain"  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Hos. 
ri.  3;  Zech.  x.  1  ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed by  modern  experience,  the  sca*on  of 
rains  being  unbroken,  though  jicrhaps  the  tall 
is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  "Joel 
i.  ii. ;  and  the  prophet  seems  to  j)romise  the 
former  and  latter  rain  together  "  in  the  first 
month,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  |ieeuliar  Egyp- 
tian  method  of  irrigation  alluded  to  in  Dent, 
xi.  10  — "  where  thou  wateredst  it  with  thy 
foot"  —  was  not  unknown,  though  less  preva- 
lent in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square 
shallow  Vds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by 
a  raised  border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water, 
which  was  then  turned  from  one  square  to 
another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to  oj>cn  one 
and  close  the  next  with  the  foot.  A  very  simi- 
lar method  is  apparently  described  by  Robinson 
as  used  especially  tor  garden  vegetables,  in  Pal- 
estine. There  Irrigation  was  as  essential  as 
drainage  in  our  region ;  and  for  this  the  large 
extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  tor 
cisterns  and  duets,  was  most  useful.  Even  the 
plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals  from 
the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  I  a!  low  the  land, 
but  by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains. 
In  these  features  of  the  country  lay  its  expan- 
sive resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiply- 
ing population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
lalior  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
hands  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering ; 
and  the  result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to 
industry. 

Crops.  —  The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention 
are  wheat  and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and 
millet  (?).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with 
the  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the 
plough  and  the  harrow,  mention  is  made  in 
the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40,  xv.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix. 
19,  xxxix.  10).    Two  kinds  of  cumin  (the 


black  variety  called  "  fitches,"  Is.  xxviii.  27), 
and  such  prided  plants  as  lieatis  and  lentils, 
RUIT  l>e  named  among  the  staple  produce.  To 
these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  gar- 
den plants,  «.</.  kidney-Vans,  pea->,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, leek,  garlic,  onions,  melons,  eueumlsrs. 
cabluige,  &c.  The  produce  which  formed  ' 
Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  a-  would 
keep,  and  had  l>een  preserved  during  the  famine 
(Gen.  xliii.  11). 

Plouohiiuj  tintl  Sowing.  —  The  plough  probably 
was  like  the  Egyptian,  und  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  one  voke  of  oxen 
usually  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the 
accomj>anving  drawing  :  1  is  the  pole  to  which 
the  cross  beam  with  yokes,  5,  6,  is  attached  ;  c, 
the  share  ;  d,  the  handle  ;  2,4,3,  represent  three 
modes  of  arming  the  share,  and  7  is  a  goad 
with  a  scraper  at  the  other  end,  probably  for 


Fig.  1.-  Plough.  Ac.     .(ill  u«d  In  A.,«  Minor. -(from 
!>llo«ri-»  Ana  J/.nor.) 

cleaning  the  share.  Mountains  and  steep 
place*  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25).  New  ground 
and  fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  famil- 
iar to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12).  were 
cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2)  early 
in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering  from  "  among 
thorns  "  being  a  proverb  for  slovenlv  husbandry 
(Job  v.  5;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31).    Virgin  land 


Fig.  2. -0o.fi 


in  Uie  grain,  when  toirn  In  Ihe  AVM.  after  the  i 

Pyramid*.) 


-(WUkinwn. 


was  ploughed  a  second  time.  Sowing  also 
took  place  without  previous  ploughing,  the  seed, 
as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being  scattered 
broadcast,  unci  ploughed  in  nflenmirds.  the  roots 
of  the  late  crop  Ving  mi  far  decayed  as  to  serve 
for  manure  (fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72).  The 
soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow, 
of  thorn  bu-hes.     In  highly  irrigated 


spots  the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (I<. 
xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by  coats.  "Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in 
well-manured  spots.  Where  the  soil  was  heav- 
ier, the  ploughing  was  Vst  done  dry  ;  but  the 
more  formal  routine  of  heavy  western  ^iils  must 
not  be  made  the  standard  of  such  a  naturally 
fine  tilth  as  that  of  Palestine  generally.  Duf- 
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ing  the  rain*,  if  not  too  heavy,  or  between  their 
two  periods,  would  be  the  best  time  for  these 
operations ;  thus  70  days  before  the  passover 
w*s  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing  tor  the 
"  wave-sheaf,"  and  probably,  therefore,  lor  that 
of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31  J.  The 
custom  of  watching  ripening  crops  and  thresh- 
ing Hoors  against  theft,  or  damage,  is  probably 
ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  the  floor  ( Ruth  iii. 
4,7).  Bar  lev  ripened  a  week  or  two  betore  wheat, 
and  as  tine  harvest  weather  was  certain  (Pro v. 
xxvi.  I;  1  Sara.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv.  7),  the  crop 
chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely  rain 
The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have  dif- 
fered acrording  to  elevation,  us|Mft,  &e.  The 
proportion  of  harvest  gathered  to  seed  sown 
was  often  vast,  a  hundred-fold  is  mentioned,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  signify  that  it  was  a  limit 
rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi*  12  ;  Matt.  xiii.  8).  — 
The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyj>- 
tians.  can  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers  needs 
was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute  direc- 
tion* arc  given  by  the  Rabbins  for  arranging  a 
■ceded  surface  with  trreat  variety,  yet  avoiding 
juxtaposition  of  h+trrnqrnm. 

Helping  and  Thfshino.  —  The  wheat,  &c,  was 
reaped  by  the  sickle,  or  was  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process 
prominent  in  Scripture.  The  sheaves  or  heaps 
wen-  carted  I  Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor  —  a  circular 
spot  of  hard  ground,  prolwblv,  as  now,  from 
50  to  8C  or  100  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors 
were  probably  permanent,  and  became  well- 
known  spots  "(Gen.  I.  10,  11  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
181.  On  these  the  oxen.  forbidden  to  be 
( Deut  xxv.  4 1,  trampled  out  the  grain. 


Fi*.X-l 


as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.   At  a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a  thresh- 
ing sledge  called  dfarag  (Is   xli.  15;  2  Sam 
riv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 


T~ig.  4.  —  Thrwhlnf-fl oor- 


The  nifi  Arivn  mup-l  tti»  hc»p: 
—  (W.IWln*.*.  Tlif*.) 


the  nortrj,  still  employed  in  Egypt  —  a  staire 
with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which. 


aided  by  the  driver's  weight,  crushed  out,  oftea 
injuring,  the  gruin,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  tit  lor  fodder.  Lighter 
grains  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is.  x.wiii. 
27).  Barley  wu»  sometimes  soaked  and  then 
parched  lielore  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of 
the  pellicle  of  tlie  gruin.  —  The  use  of  animal 
manure  i*  proved  frequent  by  such  recurring 
expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
field,"  4tc.  (l's.  lxxxiii.  10;  2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer. 
viii.  2,  &e. ) 

IVinnwdnfi.  —  The  "  shovel  "  an<l  "  fan  "  (Is. 
xxx.  24),  the  precise  difference  of  which  is 
doubtful,  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps. 
xxxv.  5;  Job  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  im 
jsirtant,  owing  to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Even- 
ing was  the  favorite  time  (Ruth  iii.  2),  wheu 
thcr-  was  mostly  a  breeze.  The  "  fan  "  (MatU 
iii.  12  was  nerliaps  a  hroad  shovel  which  threw 


Winnowln*  wltlM»..o<1* 


the  grain  up  against  the  wind.  The  last  pro- 
cess was  the  shaking  in  a  sieve  to  separate  dirt 
ami  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  —  Fields  and  floors  were 
not  commonly  enclosed  ;  vineyards  mostly  were, 
with  a  tower  and  other  buildings  (Num.  xxii. 
24;  Ps.  Ixxx.  12;  Is.  v.  5;  Matt.  xxi.  33; 
com  p.  J  ud.  vi.  1 1 ).  Banks  of  mud  from  din  lies 
were  also  used.  —  With  regard  to  occupancy, 
a  tenant  might  pay  a  fixed  money  rent  (Cant, 
viii.  11),  or  a  stipulated  share  of  the  fruits 
(2  Sam.  ix.  10  ;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a  half  or 
a  third  ;  but  loeul  custom  was  the  only  rule. 
A  passer  by  might  eat  any  quantity  of  corn  or 
gmt>es,  but  not  reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut. 
xxiii.  24-25  ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ).  — The  rights  of  the 
corner  to  l>e  1<  ft,  and  of  gleaning  [Corker; 
Glea\in<;  |,  formed  the  poor  man's  claim  on 
the  soil  for  *upj>ort.  For  his  benefit,  too,  a 
sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to 
be  left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and 
the  olhre-grove  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10;  Deut  xxiv. 
19).  Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that 
every  third  year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the 
priests',  was  "paid  tor  the  poor  (Dent  xiv.  28, 
xxvi.  12  ;  Am.  iv.  4  ;  Tub.  i.  7). 

Agrippa.  [IIkroi».| 

A'gur,  the  son  of  Jakch,  an  unknown  He- 
brew sage,  who  uttered  or  collected  the  savings 
of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewafd  at- 
tributes to  him  the  authorship  of  Prov.  xxx.  1- 
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xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
utyle  exhibited  in  the  three  section*  therein 
contained,  und  assigns  as  hiii  dute  a  |>eriod  not 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  oth  cent.  u.c.  The  Dubbins,  according  to 
Jarehi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the 
name  symbolically  of  Solomon,  who  "collected 
understanding,"  and  is  elsew  here  called  "  Ko- 
hcleth."  Duiiscn  contends  that  Agur  wus  an 
inhaibiuint  of  Mussu,  and  probubly  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  500  Siineonites,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Hczckiah  drove  out  the  Amalckitcs  from 
Mount  Scir.  Ilitzig  goes  further,  und  makes 
him  the  MM  of  the  l£uccu  of  Mussa  uud  brother 
of  Lemuel.  [Jakeh.] 

A  hub.  1.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of 
his  dynaaty,  reigned  B.C.  919-696.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and 
amiable  impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself 
to  the  guidance  of  another  ja-rson,  resolute,  un- 
scrupulous, and  depraved.  The  cause  of  his 
ruin  was  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter 
of  Kthhaul,  king  of  Tyre,  who  had  l>een  priest 
of  Astarte.  |.Ik/khkl.|  We  have  a  compara- 
tively full  account  of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  ministry  of  the  great 
prophet  Klijuh,  who  was  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  Jezebel  when  she  ventured  to  in- 
troduce into  Israel  the  impure  worship  of  Daal 
and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.  In  obedience 
to  herwishes,  A  hah  caused  u  temple  to  be  built  to 
Daal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular  grove 
to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion, 
Jezebel  hunted  down  and  put  to  death  (Sod's 
prophets,  some  of  whom  were  concealed  in 
caves  by  Ohadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab's 
house;  while  the  Phccuician  rites  were  curried 
on  with  such  splendor,  that  we  read  of  450 
prophets  of  Daal,  and  400  of  Asherah.  (See 
1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  erroneously 
substitutes  "  the  groves  "  for  the  proper  niiinc 
Asherah, os again  in2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6).  |A»n- 
kraii.|  How  the  worship  of  (Sod  was  restored, 
and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain,  in  consequence 
of  "  a  sort;  famine  in  Samaria,"  is  related 
under  Elijah.  Dut  heathenism  and  perse- 
cution were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which 
Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband.  One  of  his 
chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture,  which 
he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities."  Dut  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly 
indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of 
Jczreel  (now  Zerin),  in  the  plain  of  Esdraclon, 
which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park  for 
his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jczreel  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the 
old  French  monarchy  to  Paris  ( Stanley,  S.  <r"  P. 
244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there,  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Nahoth,  he 
proposed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for 
it ;  and  when  this  was  refused  by  Nahoth,  in 
accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground 
tli.u  the  vineyard  was  "  the  inheritance  of  his 
Cithers  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a  false  accusation  of 
blasphemy  was  brought  against  him,  and  not 
only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death,  but  his 


sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26.  Elijah, 
already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
upjiearcil  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  de- 
clared that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  lor  his  long 
course  of  wickedness,  now  crowned  bv  this 
atrocious  crime.  The  execution,  however,  of 
the  sentence  was  delayed  iu  consequence  of 
Ahab's  deep  repentance.  —  A  hah  undertook 
three  campaigns  against  Denhadad  II.  king  of 
Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offensive.  In 
the  first,  Denhadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria;  and 

|  Ahab,  encouraged  b>  the  patriotic  counsels  of 
God's  prophets,  maJc  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confluence 
he  was  banqueting  in  his  tent  w  ith  his  thirty-two 
vassal  kings.  The  Syrians  were  totally  routed, 
and  fled  to  Damascus'.  —  Next  year  Denhadad, 

j  believing  that  his  failure  was  ow  ing  to  some 
jx'culiar  |>ower  which  the  (Jod  of  Israel  exer- 
cised over  the  hills,  invaded  Israel  by  way  of 
Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Yet  Ahab's  victo- 
ry was  so  complete  Unit  Denhadad  himself  fell 
into  his  hands;  hut  was  released  (contrary  to  the 
w  ill  of  (Soil  as  announced  by  a  prophet)  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  all  the  cities  of  Israel  w  hich 
he  held,  und  making  M  street*  "  lor  Ahab  in  Da- 
mascus; that  is.  admitting  into  his  capital  per- 
manent Hebrew  officers,  in  an  independent 
position,  with  special  dwellings  for  themselves 
ami  their  retinues,  to  w  atch  over  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his  subjects. 
This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a  similar 
privilege  exacted  by  Dcnhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this 
great  success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years, 
when,  iu  conjunction  with  Jeho.diaphut  king  of 
Judah,  he  attacked  Kamnth  in  ISilcad  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  which  town  he  claimed  a*  be- 
longing to  Israel.  Dut  (Sod's  blessing  did  not 
rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 

|  the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fail.  Eor 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ; 
but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the 
precaution  of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to 
offer  n  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of 
Denhadad.  Dut  he  was  slain  by  a  "certain  man 
who  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture;"  and,  though 
stayed  up  in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  to- 
wards evening,  and  bis  armv  dispersed.  When 
he  w  as  brought  to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs 
licked  up  his  blood  as  a  servant  was  washing  his 
chariot ;  a  partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  predic- 
tion (I  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more  literally 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26). 
—  2.  A  lying  prophet,  w  ho  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Da  by  Ion,  and  was  burnt  to  death 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jcr.  xxix.  21). 

Aliarah,  third  son  of  Denjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  1).    |  A  in. i:  :  Aihram.| 

Ahar'hel,  a  name  occurring  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  "  The 
families  of  Aharhcl  "  apparently  traced  their 

descent  through  Co>  to  Ashtir,  the  posthumous 
son  of  Hezron.  The  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  identifies  him  with  "  Hur  the  first- 
born of  Miriam"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Abasa  i,  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (Nch. 
xi.  1.'));  called  Jahzf.raii  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12.  « 

Ahasba'i,  father  of  Kliphelet,  one  ofDavid'i 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).    In  the 
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corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelct  appears 
a*  "  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur." 

Abasuc  rus,  the  name  of  one  Median  and 
two  Persian  kings  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  It 
may  l>e  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  artiele  a  chro- 
nological table  of  the  Medo- Persian  kings  from 
Cvaxares  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  accord- 
ing to  their  ordinary  classical  names.  The 
Scriptural  names  conjectured  to  correspond  to 
them  are  added  in  Italics:  —  1.  Cvaxares,  king 
of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes,  grandson  of  Deioces 
and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  begun  to  reign  B.C. 
6.11:  Ahtuiwrtu.  2.  Astyages  his  son,  la»t  king 
of  Media,  B.C.  594  :  Darius  the  Mede.  3.  Cyrus, 
son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559  :  CWw. 
4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529 ;  Ahasiw.-j*.  5.  A 
Magian  usurjter.  who  personated  Smcrdis,  the 
vouuger  son  of  Cyrus,  521  :  Ariaxerxt*.  6. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
orerthrowof  the  Magi,  521  :  Lkiriu*.  7.  Xerx- 
es hU  son,  4H5 :  Ahanwrus.  8.  Artaxerxes 
Longimanm  (Macrocheir),  his  son,  465-495 : 
Artaxerxes  —  The  name  Aheasuerus,  or  Achash- 
verosh,  is  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  knhatm,  a 
king,  which  appears  as  kahfrshe"  in  the  arrow- 
head -d  inscriptions  of  Persepolis. — 1.  In  Dan. 
ix.  1.  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  l»e  the  father  of  Darius 
tlie  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  tliat  Cvaxa- 
res is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus  Grecized  into  Axares 
with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the 
Kaiani.in  dynasty  of  kings  ( Malcolm's  Persia, 
ch.  iii.),  with  which  may  1*  compared  Kid 
Khosroo,  ihi  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The 
son  of  this  Cvaxares  was  Astvages.  and  it  is  no 
improbable  conjecture  that  Darius  the  Mede 
was  Astvages,  set  over  Babvlon  as  vieerov  by 
his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live  there 
in  royal  state.  [Darms.)  This  first  Ahasu- 
erus, then,  is  Cyaxures,  the  conqueror  of  Nin- 
eveh. And,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  wo 
read  in  Tobit  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  was  taken 
by  Xahuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  i.e.  Cvaxares. 
—  2.  In  Ezr.  iv.  6  the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate 
the  building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations 
•gainst  them  to  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia. 
This  must  be  Cambyses.  For  we  read  (v.  5) 
that  their  opposition  continued  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes,  i.e.  Cambyses  and  the  pseudo- 
Sm  Tilis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between 
them.  |  Artaxerxes.]  Xenophon calls  the  bro- 
ther of  Cambyses  Tanyoxarcs,  i.e.  the  vounger 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Oxarea 
or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His 
constant  wars  probably  prevented  him  from  in- 
terfering in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was 
plainlv  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  of"  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  also  assumed  the  kinglv  name  "or  title 

i,  which  had 


of  Axares  or  Cvaxares. 


been  home 


by  his  most  illustrious  ancestor.  —  3.  The  third 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads  of  the 
well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his  queen 
Vashti  fot  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married,  four  years  afterwards,  the 
Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecai. 
Five  years  after  this.  Human.  on«!  of  his  coun- 
sellors, having  been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  pre- 


vailed upon  the  king  to  order  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  Hut  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai overthrew  the  influence  which  Hainan 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his 
feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him 
to  put  Hamuli  to  deuth,  and  to  give  tlie  Jews* 
the  right  of  self-defence.  This  they  used  so 
vigorously  that  they  killed  several  thousands 
of  their  op]K»ncnt>.  Now,  from  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  Persian  i  mpire  |  Esth.  i.  1 ), 
"  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved 
that  Darius  Hystuspis  is  the  earliest  possible 
king  to  whom  tin.  history  can  apply,  ami  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of 
any  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasu- 
erus cannot  In-  identical  with  Darius,  whose 
wives  were  the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes, 
and  who  in  name  and  character  equally  differs 
from  that  foolish  tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although,  as  Arta- 
xerxes is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  le»  dif- 
ficulty here  a>  to  t  lie  name.  But  in  the  first  place 
the  character  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerus.  Bc-idcs  this,  in  'Ezr.  vii. 
1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  terenth  year  of 
his  reign,  issues  a  decree  very  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the 
(trrl/Vi  (E«th.  iii.  7)  Daman  could  fqs  ak  to  him 
of  them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  aluait  them,  and 
jicrsuade  him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  We  an*  therefore  reduced 
to  the  belief  thut  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes  (the 
names  King  identical):  and  this  conclusion  is 
fortified  by  the  resemblamv  of  character,  and 
by  certain  chronological  indi.  atiotis.  As  Xerx- 
es scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  en- 
gineers of  his  bridge,  because  their  work  was 
injured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated 
his  queen*  Vashti  because  she  would  not  violate 
the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and  ordered  the  massa- 
cre of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  Hainan.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
n-ign  of  Xerxes  was  la  id  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod.  tH  7  HI).  In 
the  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great 
least  and"  assembly  in  Shushun  the  palace 
(Esth.  i.  3).  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece,  an  J  con- 
soled himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem 
(Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh  year  of  nil 
reign  "  fair  young  virgin*  were  sought  "  for 
Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  marry- 
ing Esther.  The  tribute  he  "  laid  ujion  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of*  the  sen  "  (Esth.  x.  1 ) 
may  well  have  l»ecii  the  result  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

A  h  ava,  a  place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  liver 
(viii.  21),  on  the  banks  of  which  E/.ra  Collected 
the  second  expedition  which  returned  with  him 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Various  have 
been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality:  but  the 
latest  researches  are  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
modern  Hit,  on  the  Euphrates,  tine  east  of 
Damascus. 

Alias.  1.  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  reigned  n  r.  741-72*'.  At  the  time  of 
his  ascension,  Hezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pe- 
nan king  of  Israel  had  recently  fomied  a  league 
against  Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Jerusalem.    Upon  this  the  great  prophet  bus- 
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tcned  to  give  advice  and  cncouragcmt  nt  to 
Aim/,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  spirit 
of  energy  and  religions*  devotion  wbicfa  be 
poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  vii.  viii.  ix.). 
But  the  allies  tt>ok  a  vast  DOmber  of  captives, 
who,  however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophet  Oiled  ;  and  they 
also  inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by 
the  rapture  of  Klath,  a  flourishing  jKirt  on  the 
lied  Sea;  while  the  Philistines  invaded  the  W. 
and  S.  (2  K.  xvi. ;  2  dir.  xxviii.)  The  weak- 
minded  nnd  helpless  A  hay.  sought  delivemnce 
from  these  numerous  trouhles  hy  appealing  to 
Tiglath-pilcser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him 
from  his  most  formidahle  enemies  hv  invading 
Syria,  inking  Damascus,  killing  Kc/.in,  nnd 
depriving  Israel  of  its  Northern  ami  trnns- 
Jordanic  districts.  Hut  Ahaz  had  to  purchase 
this  help  at  a  costly  price:  he  Ucnme  tribu- 
tary to  Tiglath-pilcser,  sent  him  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Temple  nnd  his  own  palnce,  and 
even  npiK-nrcd  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a 
vassal.  He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in 
heathen  ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  consulting  wiz- 
ards and  necromancers  (Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing 
to  the  Syrian  gwls,  introducing  a  foreign  altar 
from  Damascus,  and  probably  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  Unites  from  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
as  he  would*  seem  to  have  set  ti]  'he  horsts  of 
the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  1 1  ;  and  "  the 
altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  Ahaz"  (2  K.  xxiii.  12)  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see  another 
and  blamcle>s  result  of  this  intercourse  w  ith  an 
r.  tnnioinical  people  in  the  "sun-dial  of  Ahaz  " 
(Is.  xxxviii.  8).  —  2.  A  son  of  Micnh  the 
<  grandson  of  Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or 
Mcj.hibo.bcth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  36.  ix.  42). 

Ahaziah.  1.  A  son  of  Ahab  and  JczcU'l, 
and  eighth  king  of  Israel,  reigned  B.C.  896-895. 
After  the  battle  of  Tiamoth  in  Gilend  [Ahau]  the 
Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  country  along 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  thev  cut  off  all  com- 
munication U'tween  the  Israelites  and  Moabitcs, 
so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  hi.- 
yearly  tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100.000 
rams  with  their  wool  (com p.  Is.  xvi.  1  ).  Be- 
fore Ahaziah  could  take  measures  for  etilbrcing 
his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fall 
through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In 
his  health  he  hud  worshipped  his  mother's 
gods,  nnd  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle 
of  Haalzcbub  ill  the  Philistine  city  of  Kkron 
whether  he  should  mover  his  health.  But 
Kiijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the 
prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impietv, 
and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death. 
The  only  other  recorded  transaction  of  hi* 
reign,  his"  endeavor  to  join  the  king  of  Judah 
in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  related  under 
Jkiiosii  ai-h  at  (1  K.  xxii.  49-  53  ;  2  K.  i.  ; 
2  Chr.  xx.  35-37).  — 2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah, 
Mm  of  Jchoram  and  Athaliah.  daughter  of  Ahab. 
and  therefore  nephew  of  the  preceding  Aha- 
ziah. He  is  called  Azariah.  2  Chr.  xxii.  C,  prob- 
ably by  a  copyist's  error,  and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr. 
xxi.  17.  So,  too,  while  in  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read 
thnt  he  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession,  we 
find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that  his  age  at  thnt  time 


was  42.  The  former  numUr  is  certainly  ric.ht 
as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5.  20.  we  sec  that  his  father  Jc- 
horam w  as  40  when  la-  died,  which  w  ould  make 
him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that  a  transcri- 
Ur  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  numbers. 
Ahu/iah  was  an  idolater,  and  he  allied  himself 
with  his  unc  le  Jehoram  kin;:  of  Israel,  brother 
and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah,  against 
Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria.  The  two  kings 
wen-,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth.  where  Je- 
horam was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  retired 
to  bis  mother's  palace  at  Jezrecl  to  U-  healed. 
The  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu 
under  the  guidance  of  Klisha  broke  out  while 
Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezrecl.  As 
Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jchoram  ami  Aha- 
ziah went  out  to  meet  him  ;  the  former  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city 
of  Iblcam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  when  he  reached  Mc^ii'do.  In  2  Chr. 
xxii.  9,  an  apparently  different  account  is  given 
of  his  death.  Ahaziah  reigned  one  year,  u.c. 
884  (2  K.  viii.  26  ;  2  K.  ix.  29). 

Ah  ban,  son  of  Abishur.  bv  his  wife  Abi- 
hail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).    He  was  of  the  trilie  of 
| Judah. 

A  her.  ancestor  of  Hushini,  or  rather  "  the 
Hushim,  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate 
a  family  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy 

,  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  trans- 
lators consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name  at 
all,  and  render  it  literally  "  another  ;  "  because, 

j  as  Jarchi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  geneal- 
ogy, was  uncertain  whether  the  families  be- 
longed to  the  triU*  of  Benjamin  or  not.  If  is 
not  improbable  that  Ahcr  ami  Ahiram  (Num. 
xxvi.  38)  are  the  same;  unless  the  former  lie- 
longed  to  the  trilie  of  Dan.  whose  genealogy  is 
omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii. ;  Hushim  being  a  Danite 
as  well  as  a  Bciijumitc  mime 

A  hi.  1.  A  Gadite,  chief  of  a  family  who 
lived  in  Gileacl  in  Bnshan  (1  Chr.  v.  15).  "in  the 
days  of  Jot  ham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  it  was  not  considered  a  projicr  name. 
—  2.  A  descendant  of  A hamer,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according 
to  Gescnius,  is  a  contraction  of  Ahijnh. 

Ahi  ah  or  Ahi  jah.  1.  Sou  "ot  Ahitub, 
brother  of  Ichabod.  grandson  of  Phinrhnt,  and 
great  grandson  of  Eli.  He  is  dcscriU  d  as  U  ing 
the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  cphod 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  There  is.  however,  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam. 
xiv.  18," concerning  the  ark  being  used  lor  in- 
quiring by  Ahiah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the 

i  statement  thnt  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3),  if  we  under- 
stand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 

|  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the 
expre  ssion  only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the 

!  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob.  ami  not  at  hirjath- 

1  jcarim,  or  Bnale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was. 
The  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favor- 
able to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  Ahiah  is  prob- 
ably the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech 
ami  Ahi-jah  are  not  uncommon.  However  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Ahimelech  may  huve  lieen 
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brother  to   Ahiah.  —  2.  One  of  Solomon's  1  Ahiathar  whatever  intelligence  he  conl.l  obtain 


princes  (1  K.  iv.  3).  —  3.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh 
(1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29) 
in  the  day*  of  Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  km.' 
of  Israel*  of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable 
propheeics  extant :  the  one  in  1  K  xi.  81-39, 
addressed  to  Jerolwam,  announcing  the  rending 
of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam  :  the  other  in 

1  K.  xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's 
extreme  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which 
he  foretold  the  death  of  Abijah,  the  king's  son, 
who  was  sick,  ami  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's 
house  on  account  of  the  images  which  he  had 
set  up.    Jeroboam's  speech  concerning  Ahijah 

il  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in  which 
e  held  his  truth  anil  prophetic  powers  (comp. 

2  Chr.  ix.  29).  —4-  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K-  xv.  27,  33).  — 5.  Son  of  Jerah- 
mecl  (I  Chr.  ii.  25).  —  6.  Son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
viii.  7). —  7.  One  of  David's  mighty  men 
( 1  Chr.  x.  36).  —  8.  A  Lcvite  in  David's  reign 
( I  Chr.  xxvi.  20)  —  9.  One  of  "  the  heads  of 
the  people  "  who  joined  in  tlie  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (N'eh.  x.  26). 

Ahi'am,  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  thirty 
mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

A  hi  an,  a  M  uuissite,  of  the  family  of  She- 
midah  (I  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Ahie  zer.  1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hered- 
itary chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  i.  12, 
ii.  25,  vii.  66).  —2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a 
body  of  archers  in  the  time  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  3). 

Ahi  hud.  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 
—  2.  Chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ( 1  Chr. 
Tiii.  7). 

Ahi  k am,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Josiah,  and  of 
Jehoiakim  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  by  Hilkiah  to  consult  Huldah  (2  K. 
xxii.  12-14).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he 
successfully  used  his  influence  to  protect  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  24).  His  son 
Gedaliah  was  made  vernor  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to 
his  charge  Jeremiah  was  intrusted  when  re- 
leased from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5). 

Ahi  lud.  1.  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
recorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
xx.  24;  1  K.  iv.  3;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  — 2. 
The  father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  the  same  with  the  fore- 
going. 

Ahim'aaB.  1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahi- 
noim(l  Sam.  xiv.  50).  — 2.  Son  of  Zadok.  the 
high-priest  in  David's  reign,  and  celebrated  for 
his  swiftness  of  foot.  When  David  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion, 
the  high  priests,  accompanied  by  their  sons, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levitcs, 
carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending  to 
accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding 
they  returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise 
Hushai  the  Architc.  It  was  then  arranged 
that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  lie  a 
friend  of  Absalom,  and  should  tell  Zadok  and  > 


in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  part*,  were  to 
forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahiinait/.  and 
Jonathan,  who  accordinglv  staid  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  Kn-ftogel,  on  the  mail 
towards  the  plain.  A  nit^sagc  soon  came  to 
them  from  Zadok  and  Abiarhar  through  the 
maid-servant,  to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  coun- 
selled an  immediate  attack  upon  David  and  his 
followers,  and  that,  consequently,  the  king  must 
cross  the  Jordan  without  the  b  ast  delay.  They 
started  at  once  on  their  errand,  but  not  without 
being  suspected,  for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench 
speuk  to  them,  and  seeing  them  immediately 
run  off  quickly,  went  and  told  Absalom,  who 
ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, they  had  got  as  far  us  Bahurim.  to  the 
house  of  n  steadfast  partisan  of  David's.  Here 
the  woman  of  the  hou>c  effectually  hid  them  in 
a  well  in  the  court-yard,  and  covered  the  well':, 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  corn.  Absa- 
lor 's  servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in 
vain ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  re- 
turned by  the  mail  to  Jerusalem,  Alumna/,  and 
Jonathan  hasted  or»  to  Da-"d,  and  told  him 
Ahithophel's  counsel.  Daviu  with  his  whole 
company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night 
(2  Sam."  xv.  24-37,  xvii.  15-22).  Shortly  after- 
wards the  narrstive  gives  us  a  singular  instance 
of  <  >riental  or  Je  wish  craft  in  Ahimaaz.  When 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  arnior- 
liearers,  Ahimaaz  was  "very  urgent  with  Joab 
to  lie  employed  as  the  messenger  to  run  and 
carry  the  tidings  to  David.  Tl.<  politic  Joab, 
well  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for 
Absalom,  would  not  allow  him  to  K»  the 
bearer  of  neb  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi 
instead.  But.  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz 
was  so  importunate  to  lie  allowed  to  run  too  that 
at  length  he  extorted  Joab's  con-ent.  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plait  he  man- 
aged to  outrun  Cushi.  and,  arriving  first,  be 
reported  to  the  king  the  good  news  of  the  vic- 
tory, suppressing  his  knowledge  ot  A?»aloin's 
death,  and  leaving  ,o  Cushi  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing it.  He  had  thus  the  merit  of  bring- 
ing good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  I  he  disas- 
ter of  the  death  of  the  king's  son  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
19-33).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz. 
There  is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of 
Josephus,  that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- 
priest,  and  Josephus  may  have  concluded  that 
he  did,  merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  high-priests  ( I  Chr.  vt.  8,  9),  he  intervene* 
between  Zadok  ami  Azariah.  Judging  only 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr.  vi.  H>, 
we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before 
his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Azariah. — 3.  Solomon's  offi- 
cer in  Naphtali,  the  king's  son-in-law,  having 
married  his  daughter  Basmnth  (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Ahi'man.  1.  One  of  th<'  three  giant  Ana- 
kirn  who  inhabited  Mount  H.  bron  (Num.  xiii. 
22.  S3),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
21),  and  the  three  brothers  were  »lain  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Jndg.  i.  10).  — 2.  <  me  of  th<'  por- 
ters or  gatekeepers  who  had  change  of  the  king's 
gate  for  the  "camps"  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

Ahimelech.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub  n  Sam- 
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xxii.  Il|  19),  and  high-priest  ut  Xoh  in  the  days 
of  Saul,  lie  gave  David  the  show-dread  to  eat, 
and  the  sword  of  Goliath:  and  for  so  doing 
was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
onler.  Eighty-five  priots  wearing  an  cphod 
were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered  ;  Adiathar  alone 
escaped.  I  Am  athak].  On  the  question  of 
Ahimclcch  s  identity  with  Ahijah.  see  Aiiijah. 
For  the  singular  confusion  lietwccn  Ahitw-ln < li 
and  Ahinllutr  in  the  1st  liook  of  Chronicles,  see 
A  in  ATM  ah.  —  2.  A  Hittite,  one  of  David's 
companions  while  he  was  persecuted  hy  Suul  ; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Ahimelrch  :  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  tin*  analogy  of  Abime- 
lech.  king  of  (ierar  (1  Sain.  xxvi.  6). 

A  hi  mot  h.  a  Levite,  apparentlv  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  (V.  vi.  25).  In  vcr.*35.  for  Ahi- 
tnuth  we  find  Mithttth,  as  in  Luke  iii.  2f>. 

Ahin'adab,  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's 
twelve  commissaries  who  supplied  provisions 
for  the  royal  household  (I  K.  iv.  14). 

Ahin  bam.  1.  The  daughter  of  Ahbnaaz 
and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  —  2.  A 
Je/.reelitcss  who  was  married  to  David  during 
his  wandering  life  ( 1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  She  lived 
with  him  ami  his  other  wife  Adigail  at  the  court 
of  Aehish  (xxvii.  .1),  waa  taken  prisoner  with 
her  hy  the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered 
Ziklag  ( xxx.  5),  hut  was  rescued  dy  David  (IS). 
She  is  again  mentioned  as  living  with  him  when 
lie  was  king  of  Judah  in  Iledron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2); 
and  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon 
(iii.  a). 

Ahi'O.  1.  Son  of  Ahinndnh,  who  accom- 
panied the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his 
father's  house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 
—  2.  A  BenjamitC,  one  of  the  sons  of  llcriah 
who  drove  out  the  inhaditants  of  Gath  (I  Chr. 
viii.  14).  —  3.  A  Benjamins,  son  of  Jehiel, 
father  or  founder  of  Gideon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix. 
37). 

Ahi  ra,  chief  of  the  triU*  of  Xaphtali  when 
Mo<es  took  the  census  in  the  vear  after  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  15.  ii.  89,  vii.  78,  8.1,  x.  27). 

Ahi  ram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Aiiiramitks  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 
In  the  list  of  Benjamin's  children,  in  (ten.  xlvi. 
21,  the  name  of  Ahiram  appears  as  ••  Ehi  and 
Rosh,"  the  former  being  probably  the  true 
reading,  of  which  the  latter  was  an  easy  corrup- 
tion. It  is  uncertain  whether  Ahiram  is  the 
same  as  Aher  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  or  Aharah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ahis'amach;  a  Danite.  father  of  Aholiad. 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  tal»ernac!e  (Ex. 
xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii.  2.1). 

Ahish  nh;ir,  one  of  the  son*  of  Bilhnn,  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ahi'shar,  the  controller  of  Solomon's 
household  ( I  K.  iv.  6). 

Ahith'ophel  {l>rothrr  of  t'oiJlshnesu).  a  native 
of  Giloh.  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David,  whose 
wisdom  was  s<>  highly  esteemed,  that  his  advice 
had  the  authority  of  a  divine  oracle,  though  his 
name  had  an  exactly  opposite  ^unification 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  He  was  the  grindfatber  of 
Bathsheda  leomp.  2  Sam.  xi.  .'5  with  xxiii.  34). 
Adsalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for 
hira,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel  1 


had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah 
to  turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31), 
alluding  possibly  to  the  signification  of  his 
name.  David's  grief  at  the  treachery  of  his 
confidential  friend  found  expnsMon  in  the 
Mosianie  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14). — 
In  order  to  show  to  the  |>cotde  that  the  dreach 
lietween  Adsalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable , 
Ahithophel  jiersuadcd  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David, 
in  order  to  counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Ilushai 
to  Adsalom.  Ahithophel  had  recommended  an 
immediate  pursuit  of  David;  but  Ilushai  ad- 
vised delay,  his  object  being  to  send  intelligence 
to  David,  and  to  give  him  time  to  collect  his 
forces  for  a  decisive  engagement.  When 
Ahithophel  saw  that  Husai'-  advice  prevailed, 
he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning  to  bis 
own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hanged  himself"  (xvii.  1-23). 

Ahi'tub.  1.  Father  of  Ahimcledi,  or  Ahi- 
jah, the  son  of  Phint  lias,  and  the  cl.hr  brother 
of  Ichabod  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  xxii.  «J,  1 1 ),  and  there- 
fore of  the  house  of  Eli  and  the  family  of 
Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his  high-priest- 
hood, w  hich,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest,  must 
have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship.  —  2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father 
of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Elcazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of 
Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  lami- 
lics  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zcrubba- 
U'l.  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitud,  the 
ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  The  pas- 
sage is  repeated  in  Neb.  xi.  II.  If  the  line  is 
correctly  given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub 
was  not' the  father,  but  the  grandfather,  of  Za- 
dok, his  father  king  Meraioth.  But  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is  represented 
as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  Ahituh's 
high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to  Zadok  he 
must  have  been  high-priest  with  AhimHcch. 
But  if  he  was  grandfather,  bis  age  would  have 
coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  coinci- 
dence.—  3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
in  I  Chr.  vi.  1 1, 12,  introduces  another  Am  Tin, 
s<»n  of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another 
Zadok.  But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  MCOnd  Ahitub  and  Zudok  are  spurious. 

Ah  lab,  a  city  of  Ashcr  from  w  hich  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i  31). 
It  is  more  probable  that  Achlah  re  appears  in 
later  history  as  (tush  Chaleb  ((iiscala).  a  place 
identified  bv  Hodinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  rl-.fish,  near  Safrd,  in  the  hilly  country 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ahla'i,  daughter  of  Shcshan,  whom,  having 
no  issue,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian 
slave  Jarha  ( 1  ( 'hr.  ii.  31 , 35).  In  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  she  liecamo  the 
foundress  of  an  imjtortant  brancb  of  the  family 
of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her  were  de- 
scended Zahnd.  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41).  and  Azariah.  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1 ). 

Aho'ah,  son  of  Be  la,  son  of  Benjamin 
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(!  Chr.  viii.  4).  In  1  Chr.  viii.  7,  he  is  railed 
Am  am.  The  patrouvmic,  Aiioiiitk,  is  found 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9, '28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  29, 
xxv  ii.  4. 

Aho'hite.  [Aboab.] 

Ah'olah,  u  harlot,  used  hy  Ezckiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez.  xxiii.  4.  5,  36.  44). 

Aho'liab,  a  Danite  of  gnat  skill  a.-*  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appoint- 
ed with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tak-rnac-lc  (Ex. 

xxxv.  80-35). 

Aho'libah,  a  harlot,  used  hy  Ezckiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Ju.lah  (Ez.  xxiii.  4.  11,  21,  36,  44). 

Aholiba'mah,  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  tins  three  wives  of  Esan.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Anaii.  a  descendant  of  Seir  the 
Horitc  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,25).  In  the  earlier  nur- 
rative  (<kn.  xxvi.  .'J4)  Aholihamah  is  railed 
Judith,  daughter  of  Been,  the  Hittite.  The 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the 
woman  seems  to  he  that  her  projM-r  personal 
name  was  Judith,  and  that  Aholihamah  was 
the  name  which  she  received  as  the  wife  of 
Esau  and  foundress  of  three  trilies  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  l»y  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  gcnealo<;i- 
cal  table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the 
second.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  name  Aholihamah  in  the  con- 
cluding list  of  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 

xxxvi.  40-43).  which  we  must  regard  as  a  list 
of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons.  The 
district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's 
wife,  or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she  received 
her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name 
itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  prolatbly  then-fore  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  l'etra. 

Ahuina'i,  son  of  Jaliath,  a  descendant  of 
Judah.  and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Zorathites  (I  Chr.  ir.  2). 

Ahu'zam,  properly  Ahuzzam.  son  of 
Ashur,  the  father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by 
bis  wife  Naarah  (I  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ahuz  zath,  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tine kins  Abimclech,  who  accompanied  him  at 
bis  interview  with  Isaac  ((Jen.  xxvi.  26). 

A'i  (ht*ip  of  ruins).  1.  A  royal  city  (comp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  al- 
ready existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  8)  IIIai),  and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (comp. 
Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh.  vii. 
2,  viii-  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by 
Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"utterly  destroyed"  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5,  viii.  1, 
2,3,  lu\  11,  12,'l4.  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25.  26.  28.  29,  ix.  3,  x.  I,  2,  xii.  9).  However, 
if  Aiath  be  Ai  —  and  from  its  mention  with 
Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  it  was  so  —  the  name  was  still  attached  to 
the  locality  at  the  time  of*  Sennacherib's  march 
on  Jerusalem  ( Is.  x.  28).  At  anv  rate,  the  "  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai."  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred ami  twenty-three,  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbaliel  (Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii. 
32,  "one  hundred  ami  twenty-three  "  only) ;  and 
when  the  Benjamitcs  again  took  possession  of 
their  towns,  "Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel, 
with  their  "•daughters,"'  are  among  the  places 
named  (Neh.  xi.  31).  [Ama.| — Ko  a: tempt 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  city 


which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  •'  heap  and  a 
desolation  forever."  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  the  words  Avira  in  Josh,  xviii.  23.  and 
Gaza  in  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai. 
| Avim  ;  Az/aii  |  —  2.  A  city  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, apparently  attached  to  Heshhon  (Jer.  xiix. 
3). 

A  i  ah.  1.  Son  of  ZibeOO,  a  descendant  of 
Seir,  and  ancestor  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(I  Chr.  i.  44i),  called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ajaii. 
He  probably  died  U-lore  his  father,  if  the  suc- 
cession fell  to  his  brother  Anah.  —  2.  Father 
of  Kizpah.  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  hi. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  II ). 

Ai  ath,  a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28),  in 
connection  with  Migron  uiid  Michmash,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Ai.  [Al.| 

Aija,  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of 
the  name  Ai,  mentioned  with  Michmash  and 
Be  thel  (  Neh.  xi.  31 ). 

Aij  don,  "«  place  of  deer  or  gazelles." 
1.  A  city  of  the.  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  allotted  to  the  trilie  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42  ;  A.  V.  "  AjaJon  ").  which 
tribe,  howeve  r,  was  unuble  to  disjiosscss  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon 
was  one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  KchoUiaiu 
(2  Chr.  xi.  IO)  during  his  conflicts  with  the 
new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv.  3i»),  and 
the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  lain;:  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18,  A.  V. 
"  Ajalou  ")•  Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Aijalon 
should  lie  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69, 
comp.  -villi  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  ami  sometimes 
(2  Chr.  ii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah 
ami  Benjamin.  The  name  is  most  familiar  to 
us  from  its  mention  in  the  celebrated  speech 
Joshua  during  his  pursuit  of  the  Cauaaniti  s 
(Josh.  x.  12,  "  valley  of  Aijalon  ").  The  town 
has  k-en  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
modern  )«/«,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaffa 
road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  —  2. 
A  place  in  Zebulun.  mentioned  as  the  bunal- 
place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  judges  (Judg.  xii. 
12). 

Ai'jeleth  Sha'har  (i.e.  th,  hind  of  the 

morniwj  dawn),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connection  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms 
part  of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  'I  his 
term  has  kin  variously  interpreted.  Some 
take  it  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument ; 
others  supjiosc  it  to  express  nllcgoricullv  tde 
argument  of  the  22d  Psalm  ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  predominates  in  favor  of  the  intcrjre 
tation  which  assigns  to  the  phrase  the  sole  pur- 
p«»e  of  describing  to  the  musician  the  melody 
to  which  the  psalm  was  to  In?  played,  —  "  a 
Psalm  of  David,  to  be  sum;  to  the  tune  called 
the  Morning  Hind." 

Alii,  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  bat 
vivid  imagery"  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural 
burst  of  living  water,  always  eontradi-tm 
gnished  from  the  well  or  tank  of  artificial 
formation,  and  which  latter  is  designated  by 
the  won  Is  lU<r  and  Hor.  Ain  oftcnest  occurs 
in  Combination  with  other  words  forming  the 
nnmes  of  definite  localities  :  these  will  l>e  found 
under  En.  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim,  ice  It 
occurs  alone  in  two  cases: — I.  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  houtnlary  of  Pales 
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tine,  a*  described  by  Mosei  (Num.  xxxir.  11). 
It  is  probably  'Aink-'Azt/,  the  main  source  of 
the  ({routes,  u  spring  remarkable  for  its  force 
and  magnitude.  2.  One  of  the  southernmost 
cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  afterwards  al- 
lotted to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7;  1  Chr.  iv.  32) 
and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16).  In 
the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Ashan 
takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

Ai'rus,  one  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Tem- 
ple," or  Nethinim,  whose  sons  came  up  with 
Zorohabel  (I  Esd.  v.  31).  Perhaps  the  same 
as  Keaiaii. 

A  j ah  =  Aiah,  1  (Gen.  xxxvi.  24). 

A  j  a! on  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalox  (1 ),  which 
we.  The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V. 

A  kuu,  son  of  Ezcr,  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or 
chieftains  of  the  Horites,  and  descendant  of 
Seir  ((ten.  xxxvi.  27).  He  is  called  Jakan  in 
1  Chr.  i.  42  =  Jaakix,  which  last  is  probably 
the  true  reading  in  both  cases. 

Ak'kub.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubba- 
bel  und  son  of  Kliocnai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 2. 
One  of  the  porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east 
gate  of  the  Temple.  His  descendants  suc- 
ceeded to  his  otticc,  and  ap|>ear  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  17; 
Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  2.r»).  Also 
called  Daiobi  (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 3.  One  of  the 
Nethinim.  whose  familv  returned  with  Zcrub- 
IhiIk  I  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  Culled  Arm  in  1  Esd.  v. 
31).  —  4.  A  Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  to  the  |ieople  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
Called  JAt-CBt  s  in  1  Esd.  ix.  48. 

Akrtib  bim,  "THH  ascent  of,"  and  "the 
ooino  i:p  to;"  also  "  Maaleh-ackahbim  " 
("the  scorpion-pass ").  A  pass  between  the 
•K)"4th  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming 
■»ne  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  l»oundarv  at 
MM  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?") 
boundary  of  the  Amoritcs  (Judg.  i.  36).  Judas 
Maccabn-us  gained  here  a  greut  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (I  Mace.  v.  3,  "  Arabattine '*). 
Perhaps  Akrabhim  is  the  steep  pass  es-Sufah, 
by  which  the  final  step  is  made  from  the  desert 
to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of  Palestine.  As 
to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the  whole  of 
this  district. 

Alabaster  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the 
notice  of  the  alalxtster-liox  ol  ointment  "which  a 
woman  brought  to  our  Lord  when  he  sat  at 
meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at 
Bethany,  the  contents  of  which  she  poured  on 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  xxvi.  7;  Mark 
xiv.  3;  Luke  vii.  37).  By  the  English  word 
afuUistrr  is  to  W  understood  both  that  kind 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  r/i/psum,  as 
well  as  the  Oriental  alaUister  which  is  so  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  transluccncv,  and  for 
its  variety  of  colored  strcakin-;s,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  &c.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to 
the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is 
a  fibrous  carl»onate  of  lime,  of  which  there  art? 
many  varieties,  stilin  s/xtr  being  one  of  the  most 
common.  The  former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  forms  when  calcined  und  ground  the 
•vcll-known  and  useful  substance  called  plaster 


\  of  Pari*.  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but 
especially  the  latter,  arc  and  have  been  long 
used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
in  the  fabrication  ol'  vases.  l>oxcs,  &c.  The 
ancients  considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of 


Alabutrr  Vee»el.  -  From  the  Brili.h  Mu.«-um.  -  T1»e  in. 
•cripoon  on  the  centre  vtmel  denote!  the  quantity  it  hulda. 

I  lime)  to  be  the  best  materia)  in  which  to  pre- 
'  serve  their  ointments.  "  Unguents,"  says 
J  Pliny,  "  keep  best  in  alabaster."  In  Mark 
xiv. *3,  the  woman  who  brought  "the  alabas- 
ter-lK>x  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  l>efore  pouring  out  the  ointment, 
which  prolmbly  only  means  breaking  the  seal 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  from 
evaporating. 

Ala  meth,  properly  Alcmcth,  one  of  the 
,  sons  of  Bechcr,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

Alam'melech  ("king's  oak"),  a  place 
.  within   the  limits  of  Ashcr,  named  between 
Achshaph  and  A  mad  (Josh.  xix.  26  onlv). 

Al'amoth  (Pa.  xbi.  title;  1  Chr.  xv.  20), 
a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning,  some 
interpreting  it  to  mean  a  musical  instrument, 
|  and  others  a  melody. 

Al'cimus  (mliant,  a  Greek  name,  assumed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  repre- 
1  Renting  Eliukim,  whom  (iotJ  will  establish),  aJew- 
j  ish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  who  was  attached 
to  the  Hellcnizing  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  3).  On 
!  the  death  of  Mcnelaus,"  though  not  of  the  pon- 
tifical family,  he  was  ap|K>inted  to  the  high- 
I  priesthood  hv  the  influence  of  Lysias  (1  Mace. 
|  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the  nephew 
j  of  Mcnelaus.    When  Demetrius  Soter  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Svria  he  paid  court  to  that 
I  monarch,  who  continued  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  |Bacchipes| 
established  him  at  Jerusalem.     His  cruelty, 
however,  was  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  force 
left  in  his  command,  he  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  op|K>sition  which  he  provoked,  and 
he  again  fled  to  Demetrius,  who  immediately 
took  measures  for  his  restoration.    The  first 
expedition  under  Nicunor  proved  unsuccessful  ; 
but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a  second  time 
against  Jerusalem  with  a  larjre  army,  routed 
Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (161  n.<\").  and  re- 
instated Alcimus.    After  his  restoration,  Alci- 
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mus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the 
ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down  "  the  wall  of  the  inner  eourt  of 
tin-  sanctuary"  (i.e.  which  separated  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles  from  it)  be  was  "  plagued  "  (by 
paralysis),  and  "died  at  that  time,  160  b.c". 
(1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  cf.  2  Mace.  xiv.  xv.)  An. 

Al'ema,  a  large  and  strong  citv  in  Gilead 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26). 

Alcm'eth,  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Jehomlah 
or  Jarah  ( I  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42),  and  descended 
from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

Alem  eth,  the  form  under  which  Almox, 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45].  Under  the  very 
similar  form  of  'Almit  or  .  1  iin.it!> ,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at 
about  a  mile  X.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth.  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin 
the  name  occur*  in  the  A.  V .  in  connection 
with  Azmaveth,  also  the  name  of  a  town  of 
that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  compared 
with  Ezr.  ii.  24),  but  the  form  in  Hebrew  is 
different. 

Alexan  der  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
natned  this  Great,  "  the  son  of  Philip" 

il  Mace.  vi.  2)  and  Olvmpias,  was  born  at 
'ella,  b.c.  356.  On  the  murder  of  Philip 
(B.C.  336)  Alexander  put  down  with  reso- 
lute energy  the  disaffection  and  hostility  by 
which  his  throne  was  menaced  ;  ami  in  two 
years  crossed  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  334)  to  cany- 
out  the  plans  of  his  father,  and  execute  the 
mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
battle  of  the  Grunicus  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  western  Asia ;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus 
(b.c.  333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only  cities 
in  western  Syria  which  offered  A.cxander  any 
resistance,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated 
with  unusual  severity  (B.C.  332).  Egypt  next 
submitted  to  him ;  and  in  B.C.  331  he  tounded 
Alexandria,  which  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  most  characteristic  monument  of  his  life 
and  work.  In  the  same  year  he  finally  defeated 
Darius  at  Gaugamela;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  un- 
happy rival  was  murdered  by  Besus,  satrap  of 
Bactria.  The  next  two  years  were  occupied 
by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of  his  Persian 
conquests  and  the  reduction  of  Bactria.  In 
B.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to  the 
Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached 
Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Babvlon,  b.c 
324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  (n.c.  323)  he  died  there  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  in- 
herited his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 
—  The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander 
to  Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  1  If.)  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy.  The  Jews,  it  is  said,  bad 
provoked  his  anger  bv  refusing  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  him  when  summoned  to  do  so 
during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after  the  redac- 
tion of  Tvre  and  Gaza  he  turned  towanls  Jeru- 
salem. Jaddua  (Jaddtis)  the  high-priest  (Xeh. 
xii.  11,  22),  who  had  lieen  warned  in  a  dream 
how  to  avert  the  king's  amrer,  calmly  awaited 


his  approach,  and  when  he  drew  near  went  out 
to  meet  him,  clad  in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and 
gold,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  priests  and 
citizens  arrayed  in  white.  Alexander  was  so 
moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle  that  he  did  rev- 
erence to  the  holy  name  inscriln-d  upon  the 
tiara  of  the  high-priest ;  and  when  Panncnio 
expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  had 


the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  success."  After  this 
it  is  said  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sac- 
rifice there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
which  foretold  his  victorv,  and  conferred  im- 
portant privileges  upon  tfie  Jews,  not  only  in 
Judea,  nut  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  in  later  Jewish  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Arrian, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius.  But  internal 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story  even 
in  its  picturesque  fu'ncss.  From  policy  or  con- 
viction Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  bv  destiny  lw  the  great  act  which 
he  achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  pro- 
fessedly from  a  religious  motive.  The  battle 
of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the  visit  to  Gordiuin; 
the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon.  And  the  silence  of  the 
classical  historians,  who  notoriously  disregard- 
ed  and  misrepresented  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews, 
cannot  be  held  to  U  conclusive  against  the 
occurrence  of  an  even*  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible.  —  In 
the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of 
Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that 
of  his  successors.  They  represented  with  par- 
tial exaggeration  the  several  phases  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of 
the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  importance 
than  the  original  conquest  of  Asia.  But  some 
traits  of  "the  first  mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii. 
21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness. 
The  emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  (a  he-goat) 
suggests  the  no'tions  of  strength  and  speed  ;  and 
the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  S,  .  .  .  from  the 
iiYst  on  thr  fare  of  the  wMe  earth)  and  marvellous 
rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan  I.e.,  he  tour/ted 
not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii. 
6,  in  the  fury  of  his  /w«vr).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3), 
"  and  there  was  none  that 
out  »f  his  hand  "  (viii.  7). 


T»tr»dr»chm  (Attic  ulrnt'i  of  I.Ttinm  '  n- .  Kln«  of  Th 

Obv.  n««<l  of  AtsamdarfhsQivatasa  rawMlupilw 
Rrr.  Patlx  ••ttrd  to  left,  holding  «  Victory. 


Alexan  der  Ba  las  was,  according  to 
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aome,  a  natural  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiph- 
ancs,  but  he  was  more  generally  regarded  as 
an  inijiostor  who  falsch  assumed  the  connec- 
tion.  He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  152 
B.C.,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Sou  r,  who  had 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  m-ighlioring  kings 
ami  alienated  the  allections  of  his  subjects. 
After  lauding  at  Ptolemais  (1  Mace.  x.  I) 
Alexander  gained  the  warm  support  of  Jona- 
than, who  was  now  the  leader  of  the  Jews 
(1  luce.  ix.  73);  and  in  150  B.C.  he  completely 
routed  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself 
fell  in  the  retreat  ( I  Mace.  x.  48-50).  After  this 
Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  l'hilometor;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  kingdom  appoint.  d  Jonathan  gov- 
ernor (1  Maee.  x.  65)  of  a  province  (Juda-u: 
of.  I  Mncc.xi.57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  genre  him- 
self up  to  a  life  of  indulgence ;  and  when 
Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
landed  in  Syria,  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pretender 
found  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ft"). 
At  tint  Jouuthan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius. 
the  governor  of  Code-Syria,  who  had  joined 
the  party  of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he 
received  fresh  favors  from  Alexander  (1  Maee. 

x.  69-89);  hut  shortly  afterwards  (n.c.  146) 
Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  a  large  force,  ami 
after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in  the  chief  cities 
on  the  roast,  which  receive  d  him  according  ro 
the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly  pro- 
nounced himscli  in  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace. 

xi.  1-U),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  lite. 
Alexander,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Antioch,  was  in  Cilieia  when  he  heanl  of 
Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Mace.  xi.  14).  He  has- 
tened to  meet  him,  but  was  defeated  (1  Mace, 
xi.  15),  and  tied  to  Aba-  in  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered,  B.C.  146  (1  Maee.  xi.  17).  The 
narrative  in  1  Mace,  shows  clearly  the  partial- 
ity which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexander 
"as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  ]>eucc  with 
them"  (1  Mace.  x.  47)  ;  and  the  same  finding 
was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with  which 
they  supported  his  son  Antiochus.  (Antio- 
CBIT9  VI.]  Ap. 

Alexan'der,  in  N.  T.  1.  Son  of  Simon 
the  Cvrenian,  who  was  compelled  to  liear  the 
cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  —  2.  One  of 
the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest  (Acts  iv. 
6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he  is 
among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Some  suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander 
the  Alnhan-h  at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of 
Philo  Juda-us,  mentioned  by  Josephus.  —  3. 
A  Jew  at  Kphesus.  whom  Ins  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius 
the  silversmith  (Act8  xix.  33),  to  plead  their 
cause  with  the  mob,  as  l>cing  unconnected  with 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Arte- 
mis. Or  he  may  have  l»een,  as  imagined  by 
Calvin  and  others,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, whom  the  Jews  were  willing  to  expose 
as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of  the  mob.  —  4.  An 
Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menals, put  from  him  faith  and  a  food  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
fuith.    This  may  l>e  the  same  with  —  5.  A  LBX- 


axder  the  coppersmith,  mentioned  by  the  same, 
apostle  (2  Tun.  iv.  14)  as  having  done  him 
many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite  uncertain  where 
this  "person  resided;  but,  from  the  caution  to 
Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably  at 
Ephesns. 

Alexandria  (3  Mace.  hi.  1  ;  Acts  xviii. 
24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  ami  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  n.c.  332,  who  himself  traced  the 
ground-plan  of  the  city,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  metrojiolis  of  Ids  western  empire. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  alter  the 
death  of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies.  Every 
natural  advantage  contributed  to  its  prosperity. 
The  climate  and  site  were'  singularly  healthy. 
The  harltors.  formed  by  the  island  of  Pharos 
and  the  headland  l/ochias,  were  safe  and  com- 
modious, alike  for  commerce  and  for  war;  and 
the  Lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the 
merchandise  of  Egypt  ami  India.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  and 
wealth  were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of 
Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to"  the 
cause  of  Antony  ;  but  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  chief  corn-ports  of  Koine'  sctured  lor  it  the 
general  favor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  Intir 
times  the  seditious  tumults  lor  which  the  Alex- 
andrians  had  always  been  notorious  dcsolnt*  ■! 
the  city,  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
|»opular  distress.    Vet  even  thus,  though  Alc\- 

;  andria  sufFered  greatly  from  constant  dimension.-, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Ryzantinc  court,  the 
splendor  of  "  the  great  city  ol  the  West  "  atna/.ed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror;  and,  after  centu- 
ries of  Mohammedan  misrule,  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder. — 
The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  From 
the  first  ;  ami  this  fact  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three  re- 
gions into  which  the  city  was  divided  {Iby.o 
Judtrarum,  fimrJiriuin,  Khurotis)  corresjKtnded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
principal  races,  representatives  of  almost  every 
nation  were  found  there.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus, Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the 
.lews  a  place  in  his  new  city  :  "  and  the)  ol»- 
tained,"  he  adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  the 
Macedonians,"  in  consideration  "  of  their  ser- 
vices against  the  Egyptians."  Ptolemy  I.  imi- 
tated  the  policy  ol  Alexander,  and,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  removed  a  considerable 
number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Manv 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord  ;  and  all 
received  the  full  Maceedonian  franchise,  as  men 
of  known  and  tried  fidelity.  Already  on  n 
former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  land  of  their  bondage.    Mon-  than  two  ccn- 

|  turics  and  a  half  la-fore  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria a  large  IkmIv  of  them  hail  taken  refuge 

I  in  Egypt,  after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  ;  but 

i  these,  after  a  general  apostasy,  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 

i  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Act*  xxvii.  6, 
XXvM.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  375  and  baud- 
piime.  Tlu-v  generally  sailed  direct  to  Ptiteolt 
I  (Acts  xxvilf.  lit);  but,  from  strenn  of  weather, 
often  kept  close  under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acta 
xxviii.). 
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xxv.  26;  Jer.  xliv.). —  The  fate  of  the  later 
colony  was  far  different.  Tlic  numbers  and 
importance  of  the  Egvptian  Jews  were  rapidly 
incn-ascd  under  the  Ptolemirs  by  fresh  immi- 
grations and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than 
1.000,01)0;  ami  adils.  that  two  of  the  Are  dis- 
trict* of  Alexandria  were  called  "Jewish  dis- 
tricts," and  that  manv  Jews  lived  M  attered  in 
the  remaining  three.  Julius  Cassar  and  Augus- 
tus confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they 
had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retained  them, 
with  various  interruptions,  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns.  They  were  rep- 
n  ^-nt.-il.  at  least  for  some  time  (from  the  time 
of  Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of  Claudius).  hy  their 
own  officer,  and  Augustus  appoint-'d  a  eouneil 
(i.e.  Sanhnlrim )  "  to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews  "  aceonling  to  their  own  laws.  The 
establishment  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  hot  they  maintains!  tln-ir 
relative  prosperity  :  and  when  Alexandria  was 
taken  by  Atnrou  40,0i)0  tributary  Jews  were 
reckoned  among  the  marvels  of  the  city.  —  For 
some  time  the  Jewish  Chunh  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  suhject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  and  hoth  acknowledged  the  high- 
priest  as  their  religious  head.  The  persecution 
of  Ptolemy  Fhilopator  (217  h.o.)  occasioned 
the  first  jjolitical  separation  he t ween  the  two 
l«odics.  From  that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  Syria 
[  AvTiornns  the  Great]  ;  and  the  same  policy 
which  alienated  the  Palestinian  party  gave 
unity  SJld  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria. 
The  Scptuagint  translation,  which  strength- 
ened the  harrier  of  language  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Lcontopolis 
(161  B.C.),  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews 
10  the  charge  of  schism.  widened  the  broach 
which  was  thus  opened.  But  the  division, 
though  marked,  wae  not  complete.  At  the 
l*'ginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptian 
Jews  still  paid  the  contrihutions  to  the  temple- 
service.  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fash- 
ioned to  a  (ireck  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City, 
the  metropolis  not  'A  a  country  hut  of  a  people, 
nnd  the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there 
(Aetsvi.  9).  The  internal  administration  of 
the  Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of 
the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  ;  hut  m>s|tect  sur- 
vived  suhmission.  —  Aceonling  to  the  common 
legend  St  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Egvpt,  and  founded  the  first  Church  in  Alex- 
andria."  At  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
the  nnmher  of  Christians  at  Alexandria  must 
have  hecn  very  large,  and  the  great  leader*  of 
Gnosticism  who  arose;  there  (Baailidcs,  Valen- 
tinus)  exhihit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Chun  h. 

Alexan  drians,  l.  The  Greek  inhabit 
ants  of  Alexandria  (3  Mace.  ii.  30.  iii.  21).  2. 
The  Jewish  colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  had 
a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9).  See 
above. 

Algum  or  Almug  Trees;  the  former 

oeeiunr.g  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  II,  the  latter 
in  I  K.  x.  1 1,  12.  There  can  lie  no  question  that 
these  words  are  identical.    I-'.om  I  K.  X.  11,  IS. 


2  Chr.  ix.  10,  II,  we  learn  that  the  almug  was 
liroaght  in  great  plenty  from  <  >phir,  too  ther 
with  gold  and  pnsious  stones,  hy  the  fleet  of 
liiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  ami  house,  and 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 
In  2  Chr.  ii.  h,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desir- 
ing Hiram  to  send  him  "cedar-trees,  fir-trees, 
and  atawg-tn-es  out  of  LeUnon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings  it  seems  clear  that  <  >phir  was 
the  country  from  which  the  al mug-treei  came  ; 
and  as  it  is  improhahlc  thut  I.chanon  should 
also  have  la-en  a  locality  for  them,  the  j>assj»ge 
which  appears  to  ascrilH-  the  growth  of  the 
almug-trvc  to  the  mountains  of  Ix-hanon  must 
lie  considered  to  hp  cither  an  interpolation  of 
some  tmnscriher,  or  else  it  must  hear  a  differ- 
ent interpretation.  Perhaps  the  wood  had  U-cn 
brought  from  OpbirtO  Lebanon,  and  Solomon's 
instructions  to  Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jem- 
salem  the  timl<er  imjiorted  from  Ophir  thut  was 
lying  at  the  |K»rt  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  w  hich 
had  Is-cn  cut  in  Mount  I>*lwinon.  It  i*  hnpoe- 
sihle  to  identify  the  algum  or  almug-tn-e  with 
any  certainty,  hut  the  arguments  are  more  in 
favor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  (Ptcrvcttrtms  siinta- 
Units)  than  of  any  other  sjiecies.  This  tree, 
which  lielotigs  to  the  natural  onler  Isijumtnuiui 
and  suh-onlcr  Papilionactrr,  is  a  native  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  verv  heavy, 
bald,  and  fine  grained,  and  of  a  beautiful 
garnet  color. 

A I  tali.    [Alt ah. 

.\lian.  I  Alt  an. 

Allegory,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance, 
with  its  etymology,  as  "a  representation  of  one 
thing  which  is  intended  to  excite  the  represen- 
tation of  another  thing:"  the  first  representa- 
tion ls  ing  consistent  with  itself,  hut  requiring, 
or  eapahlc  of  admitting,  a  moral  or  spiritual 
interpretation  over  anil  above  its  literal  sense-. 
An  allegory  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a 
lengthened  or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continu- 
ation of  metaphors,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing 
in  the  same  relation  to  metaphor  as  parable  to 
simile:  but  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differ* 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  w  ith 
words  hut  things.  In  every  allegory  then'  is  a 
twofold  sens*- ;  the  immediate  or  historic,  which 
is  understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by 
the  words.  The  allegorical  interpn-tation  is  not 
of  the  words,  but  of  the  things  signified  hy 
them ;  and  not  only  may.  hut  actually  does, 
co-exist  with  the  literal  interpn-tation  in  every 
allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  »>e  of  things  possiUe  or  real.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  may  be  H-<  n  in  Gal.  iv.  24, 
where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Sarah  ;  not  treating  that  narrative  a*  an  alle- 
gory in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  h  ad  ns  to 
suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense 
than  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representa- 
tion. For  examples  of  pun-  and  mixed  alle- 
gory, we  Ps.  lxxx. :  Luke  xv.  1 I -,'12  ;  John  xv. 

1-s 

AUelu'ia,  written  in  Itev.  xix.  1.  foil, 
or  more  properly  Hallelujah,  "  praise  ve  Je- 
hovah." as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  cv. 
cvi.  cxii.  1,  CxiH.  1,  cxlvi.-cl.  (com p.  Ps.  cxiii. 
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9,  cxv.  18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Hallel,  and  were  Mini:  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
at  the  least  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of 
Tatarnacles,  the  feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast 
of  the  Passover.  [Hobanka.|  On  the  last 
occasion  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according  to  the 
school  of  Hillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the 
feast,  and  the  remainder  at  its  termination, 
after  drinking  the  last  cup.  The  hvmn  (Matt, 
xxvi.  30),  sung  by  Christ  and  his  disciples  after 
the  last  supper,  is  supposed  to  have  tiecn  the 
great  Hallel,  which  seems  to  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  feast.  The  literal  meaning  of  "  Hal- 
lelujah "  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  Thev  arc  all  found  in  the 
last  hook  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of 
being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple-service  ;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  "  being  taken  up  by 
the  full  chorus  of  Levitcs.  In  the  great  hymn 
of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heart!  the  multi- 
tude in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings  burst  forth,  "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,"  responding  to  the  voice 
which  came  out  of  the  throne  saying  "  Praise 
our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear 
him,  both  small  and  great"  (Rev.  xix.  1-G). 
In  this,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense  (Rev. 
viii.).  there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  sen  ice  of 
the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed 
it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

Alliances.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  no  connections  were 
formed  between  them  and  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. Rut  with  the  extension  of  their  power 
under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought  more 
into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances  ta- 
eame  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  ex- 
clusively for  commercial  purposes ;  the  first 
with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for 
the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for 
the  supply  of  ship-builders  and  sailors  1 1  K.  v. 
2-12,  ix.  27) :  the  second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt ;  by  this  he  seen  red  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  coun- 
try (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaziah  and  Jerotaam  II.  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi. 
5-9).  Rv  this  means  an  opening  was  afforded 
to  the  advances  of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jiidah.  as  they  were 
successively  attacked,  sought  the  alliance  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  wen*  strongly  interested  in 
maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Thus  Hoshca  made  a  treaty  with 
So  (Sahara,  or  Sevechtis),  ami  retailed  against 
Shalmaneser  12  K.  xvii.  4).  Hczckiah  adopted 
the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib 
(Is.  xxx.  2);  but  in  neither  case  was  the  alli- 
ance productive  of  much  good :  the  Israelites 
Were  abandoned  by  So,  and  it  was  only  when 


the  independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threat 
cued  that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the 
joint  forces  of  Sethos  und  Tirhakah,  and  a 
temporary  relief  afibrded  thereby  to  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9,  36).  On  the  restoration  of  inde- 
]>endencc  Judas  Maccaba'us  sought  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  neigh* 
taring  state  of  Syria  (1  Mace.  viii.).  This  al- 
liance was  renewed  bv  Jonathan  (1  Marc  xii 
1 )  and  by  Simon  (1  "Mace.  xv.  17).  On  the 
last  occasion  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was 
recognized  and  formally  notified  to  the  neigh- 
taring  nations,  n.c.  140  (1  Mace.  xv.  22,  23). 
Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature  were  at  the  same 
period  concluded  with  the  Laccda-monians, 
under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a  com- 
mon  stock  (I  Mace.  xii.  2,*xiv.  20).  — The 
formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites :  a  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  10).  That 
this  custom  was  maintained  to  a  late  period 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally 
speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
contracting  of  alliances,  either  tatween  nations 
(Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen.  xxvi.  28, 
xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xx.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4).  The 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  I.e.;  Ex. 
xxiv.  11  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Suit,  as  sym 
talical  of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions; 
it  was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospi- 
table entertainments  ;  hence  the  expression 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Num.  x viii.  19;  2  Chr. 
xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap  of 
stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  alliance 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents  were  also  sent  by 
the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K.  xv.  18; 
Is.  xxx.'G;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity  of 
the  Jews  to  their  engagements  wax  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  It*),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very 
severe  punishment  (2  Sam.xxi.  1  :  El.  xvii.  16) 

Al'lom  =  Ami  =  Amon  (l  Esd.  v.  34, 
cf.  Ezr.  ii.  57  ;  Neb.  vii.  59). 

Allon,  a  Simconite.  ancestor  of  Ziza,  a 
prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Hczckiah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

Allon,  a  large  strong  tree  of  some  descrip- 
tion, probably  an  oak.  The  word  is  found  in 
two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. — 
1.  Allox,  more  accurately  Elon,  a  place 
named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction  is 
to  take  it  wirti  the  following  word,  i.e.  "  the 
oak  by  Zaannnnim,"  or  "  the  oak  of  the  loading 
of  tents,"  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some 
nomad  trita  frequenting  the  spot.  Such  a  trita 
wen-  the  Kcnites,  and  in  connection  with  them 
the  place  is  again  named  in  Jndg.  iv.  11,  with 
the  additional  definition  of  "by  Kedesh  (Naph- 
tali)." Here,  however,  the  A  V.,  following  the 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "the  plain  of  Zas- 
naim."  [ELOK.l  —  2.  Ai.'i.ox-n \'«  in  Tit  ("oak 
Of  weeping"),  the  tree  under  which  Rctakah's 
nurse,  Octarah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

Al  mod  ad,  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26  :  1  Chr.  i.  20), 
and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  trita.  His 
settlements  must  he  looked  for,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan. 
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given  to  th«  priests  (Josh, 
parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 


m  (he  Arabian  peninsula;  ami  his  name  appears 
to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudad,  a  famous 
personage  in  Araliian  history,  the  reputed  father 
of  UhnueTi  Arab  wife,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Joktauite  tribe  Jurhum. 

Al'mon,  a  city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
with  "  suburbs  "" 
xxi.  18).    In  the 
found  an  Alemeth.    I  Alemkth.] 

Al  mon-Diblnthu 'im,  one  of  the  latent 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad 
and  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
46,  47).  Dibon-gad  is  the  present  Wubi*,  just 
to  the  north  of  the  Arnon ;  and  it  is  thus  prol  • 
able  that  Aimon-diblathaim  is  identical  with 
Beth-diblathnim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  bv 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  witn  both 
Dibon  and  Nebo. 

Almond-tree ;  Almond.  This  word  is 

found  in  Gen.  xliii.  11  ;  Ex.  xxr.  33,  34, 
xxxvii.  19,  20;  Num.  xvii.  8;  Eccles.  xii.  5  ; 
Jer.  i.  II,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  It  is 
invariably  represented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  (*hJikrd),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tn-c,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut ;  for 
instance,  in  (ten.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his 
sons  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "  a  little 
honey.  spi«-cs  and  myrrh,  nuts  ami  almonds ; " 
here  "the  fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the  passages 
referred  to  al»v.'  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus  the 
"  bowls  m  ule  like  unto  almonds,"  which  were 
to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  seem  to  allude 
to  the  nut  also.  Aaron's  rod.  that  so  mirac- 
ulously budded,  yielded  almond-nuts.  In  the 
two  latter  passages  from  Ecelesiaatei  and  Jere- 
miah the  ll'.-brew  shakr'd  is  translated  almond- 
tree,  which  from  the  context  it  certainly  repre- 
sents. It  is  clearly  then  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
a-  Mime  writers  have  done,  that  *h>iked  stands 
exclusively  for  "almond  nuts,"  and  that  Hz 
signifies  "  the  tree."  It  is  probable  that  this 
tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering 
and  useful  fruit,  wais  known  by  these  tim  dif- 
ferent names.  The  Hebrew  la:  occurs  only  in 
(Jen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  translated  hazel  in"  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  yet  there  can  1*  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  is  another  wonl  for  the  almond, 
for  in  the  Arabic  this  identical  wonl,  luz,  de- 
notes the  almond.  [ Hazel. ] — S/vikfd  is 
derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  lie 
wakeful."  "to  hasten,"  for  the  almond-tree 
very  early  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
ing  liofore  the  leaves.  Hence  it  eras 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  welcome  harbinger 
of  spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was 
pasting  away  — that  the  flowers  would  soon 
apjxar  on  the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  1 
turtle  would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Cant.  i. 
It,  12).  The  word  shakrd.  therefore,  or  the 
tree  which  haitened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms, 
was  a  very  beautiful  and  fitting  synonvme  for 
the  Hz,  or  almond-tree,  in  the  language  of  a 
people  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry  as  were 
the  Jews.  The  almond-tree  has  U-en  noticed 
in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of  January;  the 
19th.  23d.  and  25th  are  also  recorded  dates. 
The  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  will 
explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12).  "The  wonl  ot  the  Lonl 
came  nnto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 


thou  '    And  I  said.  I  see  the  rod  of  an 

tree  (thalcrti).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me, 
thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  (sfniked) 
my  wonl  to  perform  it."  —  The  almond-tree 
has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  with 
reverence",  and  even  to  this  day  the  modern 
English  Jews  on  their  great  feast-days  v*."'/  a 
bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the  synagogue, 
just  as  the  Jews  of  old  time  used  to  present 
palm  brant  hes  in  the  Temple.  —  The  almond- 
tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  .1. .,.,..,./.,••<.»  com- 
munis,  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  North  Africa,  but 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe. 
The  height  of  the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet ; 
the  (lowers  are  pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most 
|>art  in  pairs  ;  the  leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a 
serrated  margin,  and  an  acute  point.  The 
covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy  and  succulent, 
enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  contains  the 
kernel.  It  is  curioiis  to  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, that,  in  the  language  of  lapidaries.  Almonds 
are  pieces  of  rock-crvstal,  even  now  used  in 
adoni i ng  branc h-caml [es ticks. 

Alma.  This  word  is  not  found  in  ohr  ver- 
sion of  the  canonical  books  of  O.  T.,  but  it 
occurs  rcpeatcdlv  in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocry- 
phal boOKS  of  Tobil  and  Ecclcsiasticus.  —  The 
duty  of  alms-giving,  especial!/  in  kind,  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  i>ortions  to  Is-  left  designedly  fnnn 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  ami  the 
olivevard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Dent.  xv. 
II,  x'xiv.  19,  xxvi.  2-13  ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  Law.  Every  thinl  year  also 
(Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  proprietor  was  directed  to 
share  the  tithe  of  his  produce  with  "  the  Levite, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow." 
The  theological  estimate  of  almsgiving  among 
the  Jews  is  indicated  in  the  following  passages : 
Job  xxxi.  17  ;  1W.  x.  2,  xi.  4  ;  Esth.  ix.  22  ; 
I*s.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of  Don-as; 
x.  2,  of  Cornelius ;  to  which  may  be  added,  Tob. 
iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11  ;  and  Ecelus.  iii.  30,  xl. 
24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpn-t  ri</ht> -outness  by  almsgiving  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Is.  li  v.  14;  Pa, 
xvii.  IS.  —  In  the  women's  rourt  of  the  Tem- 
ple then'  wen-  13  receptacles  for  voluntary 
offerings  (Mark  xii.  41).  one  of  which  wa» 
devoted  to  alms  for  education  of  poor  children 
of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity  there  is 
no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancv,  but  it  was 
evidently  allowed  in  biter  times  (Matt.  XX.  30; 
Mark  x.  46  ;  Acts  iii.  2).  — The  Pharisees  were 
zealous  in  almsgiving,  but  too  ostentatious  in 
their  mode  of  performance,  for  which  our  lxml 
finds  fault  with  them  (Mutt.  vi.  2).  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  sup|H»sjng  that  the  expression 
"  do  not  sound  a  tniuijiet  "  is  more  than  a  mode 
of  denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn 
from  the  frequent  and  well  known  use  of  trum- 
pets in  religions  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish 
as  well  as  heathen.  —  The  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt, 
vi.  1-4:  Luke  xiv.  13;  Acts  xx.  35;  Gal.  ii- 
10).  Every  Christian  was  exhorted  to  lay  by 
on  the  first  day  of  each  week  some  portion  of 
his  profits,  to  he  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Bom.  x  v.  25-27  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially   incumbent   on   widows    to  terete 
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themselves  to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v. 
10). 

AlmuK-Trees.  (Algum-Trees.] 
Ainu  than  [Elnathan  2].    (I  EM.  viii. 
44.)  Ap. 

Aloes,  Lign  Aloes  (in  IIel».  AliAHm, 
Ahaluth)  the  name  of  a  costly  and  sweet-smell- 
ing Wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  8;  Fror.  vii.  17.  In  Cant.  It.  14, 
Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all 
the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs  once  in  the 
N.  T.  (.John  xix.  39),  when  Nicodemus  brings 
"a  mixture  of  tmrrh  and  aloes,  aliout  an  hun- 
dred pound  weight,"  for  the  pur|K.»-e  of  anoint- 
in<r  the  IkhIv  of  our  Lord.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Aqvilaria  A'juUwhnm,  a  tree 
which  supplies  the  <v)<tlhirhmit,  or  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  much  valued  iti  India  on  acc  ount  of 
its  aromatic  qualities  for  purposes  of  fumigation 
ami  for  incense.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  120  feet,  lieing  12  feet  in  girth.  It  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain  whether  the  Alidlim  or  A/uUttih 
is  in  reality  the  aloes  wood  of  commerce ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous 
cedar  may  lie  the  tree  denoted  by  these  terms. 

A  loth,  a  place  or  district",  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  1(1). 

Alpha,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Inhuming  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last"  (Hev.  xxii.  13,  i.  8,  11,  xxi. 
6),  which  may  !*■  compared  with  Is.  xii.  4. 
Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  ns  numerals. 

Alphabet.  [Whiting.] 

Alphte  us,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  St. 
James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18; 
Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  that 
Marv  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40,  mother  of  James 
the  iVss  and  of  .loses)  who,  with  the  mother  of 
Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the  cross 
during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25).  (Mary.) 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  Clcophas) ;  a  variation  arising 
from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  Cheth ;  ami  found  also  in  the  rendering 
of  Hebrew  names  by  the  LXX.  Whether  the 
existence  of  this  variety  gives  us  a  further  right 
to  identify  Alpha'tis  with  the  Clopas  of  Luke 
xxiv.  18,  can  never  Ik-  satisfactorily  determined. 
If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in  'loUaf  'laxi>3ov 
in  Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  13,  is  to  Ik-  filled  up  by 
inserting  "  brother,"  then  the  apostle  St.  Judc 
was  another  son  of  Alphams.  And  in  Mark 
ii.  14.  Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have 
)»ecn  the  son  of  Alplurus.  For  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Jambs. 

Altane  us,  the  same  as  Mattenai  (Ear. 
x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix. 
33).    A  p. 

Altar.  (A.)  The  fir-t  altar  of  which  we 
have  any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when 
he  left  the  ark  (Gen.  viii.  20)-  In  the  early 
times  altars  were  usually  built  in  certain  spots 
hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.g.  where 
God  appeared  (den.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25, 
Xxxv.  1 ).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erect- 
ed for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  ;  but  in  some  in- 
*tanccs  they  appear  to  have  been  only  memo- 


rials. Such  was  the  altar  built  bv  Moses,  and 
culled  Jehovah  Nissi,  as  a  sign  that  Jehovah 
would  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation 
to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15,  Ifi).  Such  too  was 
the  altar  which  was  built  by  the  Kcubcnites, 
Gaditcs,  and  half-trilic  of  Mana>sch,  "  in  the 
borders  of  .Ionian,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  burnt-offerings  nor  lor  sacrifice,"  but 
that  it  might  lie  '*  a  witness  "  between  them  asd 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-2!*)-  Altars 
were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  tin  m  to  I*  made 
either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  24, 
25):  anv  iron  tool  would  have  profaned  the 
altar — lint  this  could  only  refer  to  the  I  ody  of 
the  altar,  and  that  part  on  which  the  victim 
was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
Mixing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  bras-  tor  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  (See  below.)  In  later 
times  tin  y  were  frequently  buill  on  high  places, 
especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Dent.  xii.  2). 
The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves  some- 
times t  ailed  "  high  places."  By  the  Law  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden,  except  those 
first  in  the  Taliernacle,  and  afterward*  in  the 
Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Dent.  xii.  13,  &c.). 
This  prohibition,  however,  was  not  strictly  ob- 
served, at  least  till  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites.  Thus  Gideon 
built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So  likewise  did 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4).  The 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asviurn  (Ex.  xxi. 
14  ;  1  K.  i.  50).  —  (B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  di- 
rected that  two  altars  should  Ik-  made,  the  one 
the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  (called  also  simply 
the  Altar),  and  the  other  the  Altar  of  Incense. 
—  I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  called  in 
Mai.  i.  7,  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  perhaps 
also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  It  differed  in  construction 
at  different  times.  ( I . )  In  the  Tabernacle  ( Ex. 
xxvii.  1  ff.  xxx viii.  1  If. )  it  was  comparatively 
small  and  portable.  In  shuj>c  it  vtns  square. 
It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks 
of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with  brass. 
The  interior  was  hollow  (Ex.  xxvii  8).  At 
the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called 
bonis,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim- 
wood  overlaid  with  brass  ( Ex.  xxvii.  2).  They 
probably  projected  upwards  ;  and  to  them  the 
victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacrificed 
(I's.  ex  viii.  27 ).  On  the  occasion  of  the  ob- 
secration of*  the  priest-  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  ihe 
offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ft'.) 
the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  th  ) 
horns  of  the  altar.  Bound  the  altar,  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting 
ledge  (A.  V.  "  compass  "),  on  which  jicrhaps 
the  priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the 
outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  presented  the 
i.pjiearancc  of  lieing  larger  liclow  than  above. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  network  were  tour 
brazen  rimr-,  into  which  wen-  inserted  the  staves 
by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These  stave., 
were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself".  As 
the  priestswere  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  xx.  2f>),  it  has  Urn  conjectured  that 
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•  slope  of  earth  led  gradually  np  to  the  ledge 
from  which  they  officiate  The  place  of  the 
sltar  was  at  "the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
tent  of  the  congregation "  (Ex.  xl.  2J).  The 
various  utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Kx. 
xxvii.  3)  were  :  (1.)  I'an*  to  clear  away  the 
fat  and  ashes  with.  (2.)  Shot*!*.  (.1.)  lifuins, 
in  which  the  Mood  of  the  victims  was  received, 
and  from  which  it  was  sprinkled.  (4.)  Fh$k> 
hm>kt.  I»y  mean*  of  which  tin-  flesh  was  removed 
from  the  caldron  or  pot.  (Sec  1  Sam.  ii.  I. "I, 
14,  when:  they  are  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  Fin  pant,  or  perhaps  crnser*. 
These  might  either  be  us-d  for  taking  cods 
from  tire  tire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  IS),  or  for 
burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  All  these 
ntensils  were  of  brass.  —  (2.)  In  Solomon's 
Temple  the  altar  was  considerably  larger  in  its 
iiiiK-nsions,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  mnch  greater  size  of  the  building  in  which 
it  was  placed.  Like  tl>e  f(»nner  it  was  s<piarc  : 
but  the  length  ami  breadth  were  now  twenty 
cubits,  and  the  bright  ten  (2  dir.  iv.  I ).  It  dif- 
fered, too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was  made, 
being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  2  Chr. 
vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
•ingle  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  prol>- 
abl v  mule  ■  by  three  successive  platforms,  to 
each  of  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  steps 
led.  Against  this  may  lie  urged  the  fart  that 
the  Law  of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use 
of  step?  ,Ex.  xx.  26),  and  the  assertion  of  Jo- 
sephus t.-.at  in  II  rod's  temple  the  ascent  was 
by  an  inclined  plane.  On  the  other  hand 
atcps  are  i-ttrodured  in  the  ideal,  or  symbol- 
ical, temple  of  Esekiel  (xliii.  17),  ami  the 
prohibition  in  Kx.  xx.  has  been  interpreted 
as  applying  to  a  cnnlintiowt  flight  of  stairs, 
and  not  to  a  broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical 
account  is  so  brief  that  we  are  necessarily 
unable  to  determine  the  question.  Asa,  we 
read,  renewal  this  altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This 
may  either  in  an  that  he  repaired  it,  or  more 
probably  perhaps  that  he  reconsecrated  it  after 
it  had  been  polluted  by  idol-worship.  Bab* 
sequently  Aha*  had  it  removed  from  its  place 
to  the  north  side  of  the  new  altar  which  L'ri- 
jah  the  prie«t  had  made  in  accordance  with  his 
directions  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It  was  "cleansed  "  by 
command  of  llezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  IS),  ami 
Manassch,  after  his  rejientancc,  either  repaired  or 
rebuilt  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  It  may  finally 
have  been  broken  up,  and  the  brass  carried  to 
Babylon,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  (.ler.  lii.  17 
ft".)  — (3.)  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the 
aecond  (Zeruhbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  de- 
scription is  given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only 
told  ( Kzr.  iii.  2)  that  it  was  built  before  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  were  laid.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §  1 )  it  was  placed 
on  the  same  spot  on  which  that  of  Solomon 
originally  stood.  It  was  constructed,  as 
may  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47,  of  unhewn 
•tones.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  desecrated  it  (1 
Mace.  i.  54)  :  and  according  to  Josephus  [Ant. 
xii.  5.  §  4)  r -moved  it  altogether.  In  the  res- 
toration by  Judas  Maceabams  a  new  altar  was 
built  of  unhewn  stone  in  conformitv  with  the 
Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv.  47).  — (4.)  The  altar 
erected  by  Ilerod,  which  is  thus  descrihed  by 
Josephus  I  n  J.  v  .»,  $  6) :  —  "  In  front  of  the 


Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  hcfghi, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimensions, 
viz.  50  cubits  ;  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
horn-like  corners  projecting  from  it ;  and  on 
the  south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it. 
Moreover  it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool, 
neither  did  iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time" 
The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna  are  differ- 
ent In  connection  with  the  horn  on  the  south- 
west was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the  blood 
of  the  victims,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar :  the  blood  was  afterwards 
carried  by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage 
into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  into  which  the  drink  offerings  passed. 
It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and 
emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brazen  rings, 
to  secure  the  animals  which  were  brought  for 
sacrifice.  Lastlv.  round  the  middle  of  the 
altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  to  mark  where  the 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  al»ove  or 
lielow  it.  —  According  to  I/cv.  vi.  12,  13,  a 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the 
altar.  This  was  tfie  symujl  and  token  of  tlie 
perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  inasmuch 
as  the  vl  ole  religion  of  Israel  was  conceit tn  UhI 
in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  tire  would  have  looked  hue 
J  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  The 
fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices  was  kindled 
from  this  :  and  licsides  these  there  was  the  fire 
from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  burn  in- 
cense with. —  II.  The  Altar  of  Incense,  called 
also  the  (fnldm  altar  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Altar  at  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called  the 
hrnzen  altar  ( Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this 
is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  "  s|*>ken  of 
Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  further  deserit»ed  as  the 
"  table  that  is  \wJon  the  htnl,"  precisely  the 
expression  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  The 
name  "  altar"  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  ii|Kin  it ;  but  omc  in 
the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
high-priest  sprinkled  iijMin  the  horns  of  it  the 
Mood  of  the  sin-offering  (Kx-  xxx.  10).  —  (a.) 
That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  i.hape  it 
was  square,  l>cingacubit  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  two  eubitl  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners, 
which  were  of  one  piece  with  the  nM  of  the 
altar.  It  had  also  a  top  or  roty,  on  which 
the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many,  fol- 
lowing the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  rnitir- 
itlain  rj>ts,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to 
l»e  meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority. 
Round  the  altar  was  a  bonier  or  wreath.  Be- 
low this  were  two  golden  rings  which  were  to 
l»e  "for  places  for  the  staves  to  Isar  it  withal." 
The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  Its  apjiearauce  may  l>e  illustrated  by  the 
following  figure :  — 

This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before 
the  veil  that  is  bv  the  ark  of  the  testimony  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  6,  xl.  5).  —  (ft.)  The  Altar  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  was  similar  (1  K.  vii.  4*  ;  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  IS),  but  was  made  of  cedar  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  altar  mentioned  in  Is  vi.  6  is  clearly 
the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the  Altar  of  Burnt 
offering.     From  this  passage  it  would  seem 
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that  heated  stones  wen-  laid  upon  the  altar,  hv 
means  of  which  the  incense  was  kindled.  Al- 
though it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which  is  there 


Varioui  Altar*. 
I.e.  Kmi.tinn.rrmn  h»»-relltl»  (KnttrlliiiL) 

and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8),  as  well  as  that  the 
Wood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  tijion  it  (v. 
10),  this  altar  hud  a  special  imtiortancc  attached 
to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  winch  npjn-ars  in  the 
Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6;  Rev.  viii.  3.  4). 
—  (C.)  Other  Altai*.  (I.)  Altars  of  brick. 
There  seems  to  lie  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is. 
Ixv.  3. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  I'nknown  God.  What 
altar  this  was  has  heen  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion.  St.  raid  merely  mentions  in  his 
Bpeech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he  hail  himself 
sren  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  other  writers,  fn>tn  whom  we 
learn  that  tin -re  were  several  altar*  of  this  kind 
\t  Athens.    It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such 


8uppc«*4l  form  i  f  the  Al  i  r  of  Iihmmim. 

described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthlv 
corresponded  to  it.— (r.)  The  Altar  of  Incense 
is  mentioned  as  having  l»een  removed  from  the 
Temple  of  Zcrubbaliel  hv  Antioehus  Epiphancs 
(1  Maee.  i.  21).  Judas  Maccaba-us  restored  it, 
together  wit  1/  the  holy  vessels,  &e.  (1  Mace.  iv. 
49.)  On  the  arch  of  Titus  no  Altar  of  Incense 
appears.  Rut  that  it  existed  in  the  last  Tem- 
ple, and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  leant  from  the 
Mishna.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
incense  was  burnt  upon  it  every  day,  morning 


inscription  referred  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter,  as 
some  have  siip|M»cd.  As  to  the  origin  of  these 
altars,  we  arc  told  by  Diogertes  Intertills  that  in 
the  time  of  a  plague,  when  the  Athenians  knew 
not  what  god  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it, 
Epimenides  caused  black  and  white  sheep  to  be 
let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the  respective 
divinities.  It  was  probably  on  this  or  similar 
occasions  that  altars  were  dedicated  to  an  I'n- 
known God,  since  they  knew  not  what  cod  was 
offended  anil  required  to  be  propitiated. 

Al-Ta8Chi'th,  found  in  the  introductory 
verse  to  the  four  Following  l'salms,  lvii.,  Iviii., 
lix.,  lxxv.  Literally  rendered,  the  import  of  the 
WOrdfl  is  "destroy  not,"  probably  the  Ik  ginning 
of  some  song  or"  poem  to  the  "tunc  of  which 
those  psalms  were  to  l»e  chanted. 

A  lush,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  la-t  before  Rephi' 
dim  (Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14). 

A  1  vah,  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4U), 
written  ALtAH  in  1  C'hr.  i.  51. 

Al'van.a  Horite,  son  of  Shobftl  ((Jen.  xxxvi 
23).  written  A  man  in  1  dir.  i.  40. 

A  mad,  an  unknown  place  in  Asher,  1*> 
tween  Alammelech  and  Mistical  (Josh.  xix.  2« 
onlv). 

Amad'atha  (Esth.  xvi.  lO,  17);  and 
A  mad  at  hus  (Esth.  xii.  6).  |Hammei>atiia.| 

A  mill,  an  Ashcrite,  son  ol  Helem  ( 1  C'hr. 
vii.  35). 

Am'alek,  son  of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine 
Timnah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  chieftain 
("duke"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12, 
1G:  1  Chr.  i.  36). 

Amal'ckites,  a  nomndie  tribe,  which  oc- 
cupied the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilder- 
ness intervening  between  the  southern  hill- 
ranges  of  Palestine  nnd  the  border  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xiii.  2!> ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Ara- 
bian historians  represent  them  as  originally 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whence  they  were  pressi-d  westwards  by  the 
growth  of  the  Assynan  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  ]Mjrtion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan. 
This  account  of  their  origin  harmonize*  with 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  where  the  "  country  "  of  the  Amide 
kites  is  mentioned  several  generations  Uiore 
the  birth  of  tin-  Edomite  Amalek  :  it  throw* 
light  on  the  traces  of  u  jsrnianent  occupation 
of  central  Palestine  in  their  passage  we-tward, 
as  indicated  hv  the  names  Amalek  and  Mount 
of  the  Amalckites  (Judg.  v.  14,  xii.  15):  nnd 
it  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
any  relationship  between  the  Amalckites  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Edomite*  or  the  Israelites 
on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the  two 
former  races  occurred  at  a  later  pe.  iod,  would 
in  this  ease  be  the  only  inference  from  (  Jen. 
xxxvi.  16,  though  many  writers  have  consid- 
ered that  passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
whole  nation,  explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7  as  a  case 
of  prrJepsis.  The  physical  character  of  the 
district,  which  the  Amah-kites  occupied,  necessi- 
tated a  nomadic  life,  which  they  adopted  to  its 
fullest  extent,  taking  their  families  with  them 
even  on  their  militarv  expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  .r»). 
Their  wealth  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds. 
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Mention  is  made  of  a  "  town  "  (1  Sam.  xt.  5), 
but  their  towns  could  have  been  little  more  than 
station-.,  or  noinadic  enclosures.  'I'he  kings  or 
chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  I  Sam. 
xv.  g).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the 
Amalekitc  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt 
by  the  Idhnvu  of  Sun,  ami  to  southern  Asm 
and  Africa  by  the  ..Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  cx|**dition  of 
the  four  king-  ((Jen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose 
progress  they  attempted  to  stop,  adopting  a 
guerilla  *tvle  of  warfare  (Dcut.  xxv.  18).  but 
were  -ignaily  defeated  at  RbiMiioiM  ( Ex.  xvii.). 
In  union  with  the  Cunaanitc-  they  again  at- 
tacked the  Israelites  on  the  liorders  of  Palestine, 
and  defeated  them  near  Hormah  (Num.  xiv. 
45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of  them  only  as 
a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in  league  with 
the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they  were 
defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho  ;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midianitcs  (Judg.  vi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraclon, 
and  were  defeated  by  (iideon.  Saul  undert<M»k 
an  expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their 
whole  district  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  ami  in- 
flicting an  immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam. 
xv. ).'  Their  power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and 
they  degenerated  into  a  horde  of  banditti. 
Their  destruction  was  completed  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.). 

A  mam,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named 
with  Shetna  and  Moladah  in  Josh.  xv.  26  only. 

A  man.  I  Hamas.  |  (Tob.  xiv.  2  ;  Esth. 
X.     xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  xiv.  17.  xvi.  10. 17.)   A  p. 

Am'ana,  apparently  a  mountain  in  or  near 
LctKinon  —  '  from  the  head  of  Amma"  (Cant, 
iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is 
the  mountain  in  which  the  river  A  ban  a  (2  K.  v. 
12)  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  us- 


Amari'ah.  1.  Father  of  Ahitub,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52.  and  son  of  Meraioth.  in 
the  line  of  the  high-priests.  2.  The  btflrb- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  -vdioshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix. 
1 1 ).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  the  fifth 
high-priest  who  succeeded  Zndok  (1  Chr.  r\. 
11).  3.  The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of 
the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii-  19.  xxiv.  2.1).  4.  The  head  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  which  was 
named  after  him.  in  the  times  of  David,  of 
Hez-ekiah.  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14; 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  In 
the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  limner, 
bat  it  seems  to  he  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  a  man 
of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Hani.  5.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Bani  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  ( Ezr.  x.  42).  6.  A 
priest  who  returned  with  Zeruhbabel  (Neh.  x. 
3,  xii.  2.  13).  7.  A  descendant  of  I'harez,  the 
M»n  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  probably  the  same 
as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.  8.  an  ancestor  of 
Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Amari  as.  |Amakiaii  I.)  (I  Esd.  viii. 
8:  2  Esd  i.  •:.)  Ap. 


Am'a&a.  L  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Alu- 
gail,  David's  sifter  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)'.  He 
joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  wa-  l«y 
him  appointed  counuunder-in-cbief  in  the  place 
of  Joah,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  fore-t  of  Ephruitu  (2  Sam.  xviii.  •'•).  When 
Joah  incurred  the  displeasure  of  David  for  kill- 
ing AUalom.  David  forgave  the  treason  of 
Annua,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and  ap 
pointed  him  Juab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterward-,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  Shelm,  pretending  to  salute  Amw, 
stablied  him  with  his  sword  (xx.  lo),  which  he 
held  concealed  in  bis  left  hand.  2.  A  prince 
of  Ephruitu,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reign  of  Alias 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Amaaa'i.  1.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Ma- 
hath,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Heman  tha 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35).  2.  Chief  of  the 
captain-  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  deserted 
to  David  while  an  outlaw  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18).  Whether  the  same  as  Ama-a,  David's 
nephew,  is  uncertain.  3.  One  of  the  priest* 
who  blew  trumpets  Ufore  the  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  if  Ohcdedom  (1  Chr. 
xv.  24).  4.  Another  Kohhthite,  father  of  an- 
other Mahath.  in  the  reign  ol  Hczckiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12),  utiles-  the  name  is  that  of  a  family. 

Amasha  1,  *>n  of  Azarcel,  a  priest  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  13),  apparently 
the  same  as  Maahiai  (I  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Amasi  ah,  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of 
200.000  warriors  of  Judah.  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A  ninth.    IHamath  ] 

Amatheisli  Eed.ix.89).  [Atiii.ai.J  Ap 

A  ma  this,  "the  i.axi>  or,"  a  district  to 
the  N.  of  Palestine  ( 1  Mace.  xii.  25).  From  the 
context  it  is  evidently  Hamath.  Ap. 

Amazi'ah,  son  of  Joash.  and  eighth  king 
of  Judah,  reigned  B.C.  837-809.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  murder 
of  his  father,  and  punished  the  murderers ; 
sparing,  however,  their  children,  in  accordance 
with  Deut.  xxiv.  10.  as  the  2d  liook  of  King* 
I  xiv.  6)  expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying 
that  the  precept  had  not  l>ecn  generally  ob- 
served. In  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the 
Unfitness  of  Jchoshaphat's  days,  he  made  war 
on  tin-  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  took  their 
capital,  Selah  or  I'ctra.  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.e.  "  (iod-subdned."  We  reed 
in  2  Chr.  xxv.  12-14.  that  the  victorious  Jew* 
threw  10,000  Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that 
Amaziah  performed  religious  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  nod-  of  the  country  ;  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  his  reigll  (ef.  2 
K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  2).  In  consequence 
of  this  lie  was  overtaken  by  misfortune.  Hav- 
ing already  offended  the  Hebrews  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedience  to 
a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary  troops 
whom  he  hud  hired  from  it,  he  h:ul  the  foolish 
arrogance  to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to 
battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  lieen  exhausted  by  Syrian  war-, 
and  who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected 
by  the  great  succe--e-  recorded  in  2  K.  Klii.  25. 
But  .Fudah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Ama- 
ziah himself  wus  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
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by  Joash  to  Jerusalem,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  tin*  conqueror.  A  portion  of  tin-  wall  of 
Jerusalem  on  tin-  nidi-  tow. ml-  the  Israclitish 
frontier  was  broken  down,  and  treasures  and 
hostages  were  carried  off  to  Samaria.  Ama- 
xiah  lived  15  years  after  the  death  of  Joash; 
and  in  the  89th  year  of  his  reigtl  wan  murdered 
by  conspirators  at  l*achish,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired for  safety  from  Jerusalem  (2  dir.  xw. 
27).  2.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv. 
34).  3.  A  Lcvite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  4.  Priest 
of  the  golden  calf  at  Hethel,  who  endeavored  to 
drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into  Juduh 
(Am.  vii.  10,  12,  14). 

Ambassador.  The  earliest  examples  of 
ambassadors  emploved  occur  in  the  cases  of 
Edoin,  Moah,  and  tlie  Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14, 
xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  17-1'J),  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned 
Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  They  are.  alluded  to 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of 
the  grent  adjacent  monarchies  of  Syria,  Baby- 
lon, 4ic,  with  those  of  Juduh  and  Israel,  as  in 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usu- 
ally men  of  high  rank.  In  the  easo'qtioted,  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  eup-Uarer,  and  chief  of 
the  eunuchs,  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar 
dignity  from  Hezckiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  set- 
also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  arc  found  to 
have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv. 
8 ;  I  K.  xx.  2,6).  but  of  friendly  compliment, 
of  request  for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submis- 
sive deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K- 
xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31). 

Amber  (Heb.  chuJumil)  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  rfuiiJtimil  denotes  a  metal,  and  not 
the  fossil  resin  called  amlier.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  afford  no  certain  clew  to  identification, 
for  the  word  dirtrtm  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
express  both  amber  and  a  certain  mrtttl,  which 
was  comjiosed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  held  in 
Terv  high  estimation  by  the  ancients. 

Amen,  literally,  ''true;"  and,  used  as  a 
substantive,  "that  which  is  true,"  "truth"  (Is. 
lxv.  16);  a  wonl  used  in  strong  asseverations, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  tlx 
assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it 
binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22).  In 
Dent  xxvii.  15-26,  the  people  were  to  say 
"Amen,"  as  the  Levites  pronounced  each  of 
the  curses  ujion  Mount  Ebal,  signifying  bv  this 
their  assent  to  the  conditions  under  whic  i.  ti  ie 
curses  would  l>e  inflicted.  In  accordance  with 
this  usage  we  find  that,  among  the  Rabbins, 
"  Amen  "  involves  the  ideas  of  swearing,  ac- 
ceptance, and  truthfulness.  The  first  two  are  il- 
lustrated bv  the  passages  ulrcadv  quoted ;  the  last 
by  I  K.  i.  36  ;  John  iii.  3,  5, 1 1  (  A.  V.  "  verily  "), 
in  which  the  assertions  are  made  with  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened  by  the 
repetition  of  "  Amen."  "  Amen  "  was"  the 
proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
was  administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.),  and  the  Deity  to 
whom  appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions  is 
called  "the  God  of  Amen"  (Is.  lxv.  16),  lis 
beintr  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
•ompact.   With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 


called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  wit- 
ness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  i.  14,  xiv.  6; 
2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that 
in  the  Temple  the  "Amen"  was  not  uttered 
by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded. 
"  Blessed  l>e  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is 
supposed  to  remain  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Horn.  xi.  36; 
Hut  in  the  synagogues  and  private  house*  it 
was  customary  for  the  people  or  memlicrs  of 
the  family  who  were  present  to  say  "Amen" 
to  the  prayers  which  were  offered  by  the  minister 
or  the  muster  of  the  house,  and  tlie  custom  re- 
mained in  the  early  Christian  Church  (Matt, 
vi.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  dox- 
ologies,  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
"Amen  "  (Horn.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c). 

Amethyst  (Ileh.  achldmah).  Mention  is 
made  of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the 
third  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  12,  "And  the 
third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst." 
It  occurs  also  in  the  N.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  ns 
the  twelfth  stone  which  garnished  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Commentators  generally  are  agreed  that  the 
nmtifiyst  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the  HeWw 
wonl,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  versions.  —  Modern  mine- 
ralogists by  the  term  amethyst  usually  und<  r- 
stand  the  amethystine  variety  of  qxiartz,  whit  h 
is  crystalline  and  highly  transparent.  —  The 
Greek  word  amfthuslos,  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish amrihi/st,  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not." 
and  mrtfuio,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  lim  - 
ing l»een  U-lieved  to  have  the  power  of  disjH'U- 
ing  drunkenness  in  those  who  wore  it. 

A  mi,  one  of  "Solomon's  servants  "  (Ezr. 
ii.  57)  ;  called  Amon  in  Neh.  vii.  59;  and  Al- 
lom.  1  Esd.  v.  34. 

Amin'adab  (Matt.  1.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 
(  Am  M  in  a  hah  1] 

Amit  tin,  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  K.  xiv.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

Am  mah,  the  hill  of,  ■  hill  "  facing  " 

Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gil>eon, 
named  as  the  point  to  which  Joab's  pursuit  of 
Aimer  after  the  death  of  Asahcl  extended  (2 
Sam.  ii.  24). 

Am'mi,  fA  as  explained  in  the  marg.  of 
A.V.  "  my  jieople,"  a  figurative  name,  applied 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  token  of  God's 
reconciliation  with  them,  in  contrast  with  the 
equally  significant  name  Lo-nmmi  given  by  the 
prophet  Ilosea  to  his  second  son  by  Gomcr 
the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  ii.  1).  In  the 
same  manner  Ruhamah  contrasts  with  Lo- 
Ruhamah. 

Am'midoi,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi, 
named  in  1  E*dr.  v.  20,  amonir  those  who 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zorobaliol.  Ap. 

Am  mid.  L  The  spy  selected  by  Moses 
from  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2. 
Father  of  Machir  of  Lodcbar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4.  5, 
xvii.  27).  3.  Father  of  Bathshcba  (1  Chr.  iii. 
5),  called  Emam  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ahithophel,  David's  prime  minister.  4. 
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The  sixth  son  of  Olwd-Kdom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5), 
ami  one  of  the  doorkeeper*  of  the  Temple. 

Am  m •  hud .  1.  An  Kphraimite,  father  of 
Eli-li.im.i.  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18.  vii.  48,  53,  x. 
'22  :  1  Chr.  vii.  26),  and,  through  him,  ancestor 
of  Joshua.  2.  A  Siinconitc,  tin  lier  of  Shemucl, 
prince  of  the  tribe  (Num.  xxxiv.  •_*())  nt  tlie 
time  of  the  division  of  Canaan.  3.  The  father 
of  Peduhel,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at 
the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  '28).  4.  The 
father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  {'2  Sam.  xiii. 
37).  6.  A  descendant  of  Pharez,  son  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chr.  ix.  41. 

Ammin'adab.  1.  Son  of  Ham  or  Aram, 
and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naason  (a*  it 
is  written,  Matt.  i.  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  wan 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  tint 
nunoVring  of  Israel  in  the  second  vear  of  the 
Kxodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  "iv.  19,  20; 
1  Chr.  ii.  10).  He  was  the  fourth  generation 
after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  and  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  ■IttUI  Christ.  2.  The 
chief  of  the  US  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior  Lcviti- 
cal  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohathitcs  (Kx. 


vi.  18).  in  the  days  ot  David,  whom  that  king 
M-nt  for,  together  with  other  chief  fathers  of 
Lcvitical  houses,  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  to  Je- 
rusalem (1  Chr.  xv.  10-12).  3.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22 
I/.har.  the  son  of  Kohatli,  and  father  of  Korah, 
is  Called  Amminadah,  but  it  is  probably  only 
a  rlcrical  error.  In  Cant.  vi.  12,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  wc  ought  to  read,  Amminatlili,  with  the 
A.  V.,  or  mi/  trilling  people,  as  in  the  margin. 

Amminadib  [Amminadab  3.)  (Cant, 
vi.  12.) 

Ammishadda  i,  the  father  of  Ahiezer, 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the 
Lxodus  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  2.')). 

Ammiz'abad,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  who 
apparently  nctcd  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and 
commanded  the  third  division  of  David's  army, 
which  was  on  duty  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  6). 

Am'mon,  Am  monites,  Children  of 

Ammon,  a  people  descended  from  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daaghtcr 
(Gen.  xix.  38;  comp.  IV  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  an 
Moab  was  by  the  elder ;  and  dating  from  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near  relation  l>e- 
twecn  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the  story  of 
tluir  origin  continued  throughout  their  exist- 
ence (comp.  Judg.  x.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1  ; 
Zcph.  ii.  8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  un- 
der the  name  of  the  other.  Unlike  Moult,  the 
preeL*  position  of  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  them  (Dcut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to 
have  destroyed  the  Kcphaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  ami  to  have  dwelt  m  their 
place,  Jabbok  being  their  border  (Num.  xxi. 
24  ;  Deal  ii.  37,  iii.  16).  "  Land  "  or  "  conn- 
try"  is,  however,  but  rarely  ascribed  to  them, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  to  those  habits  ami 
circumstances  of  civilization,  which  so  con- 
stantly recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.).  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of 
marauders  in  their  incursions  ( I  Sam.  xi.  2  ; 


Am.  i.  13),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty 
cruelty  to  their  foes  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7 ;  Jud.  vii.  11, 
12).  It  ap|iear>  that  Moab  was  the  settled  and 
civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lit,  and  that 
Amnion  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  see- 
tioti.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  ol>- 
tuined  a  footing.  Among  the  confusions  ot  the 
times  of  the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  parsing 
over  ;  once  with  Moab  and  Ainalck  seizing  .Jeri- 
cho, the  "  city  of  palm-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  ami 
a  second  time  "to  tight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Kphraim  ;"  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Uilcad, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the 
name  of  Chcphar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites"  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated 
in  the  portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the 
head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  from  the  Jor- 
dan valley.  The  luitrcd  in  which  the  Ammon- 
ite!* were  held  by  Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
denial  of  assistance  (Dcut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it 
evidently  sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in 
the  affair  of  Balaam  (Dcut.  xxiii.  4  ;  Neh.  xiii. 
1 ).  At  the  period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to 
the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling  towards  Am- 
mon is  one  of  regard.  The  command  i.s  then, 
"  distress  not  the  Moubitcs  ....  dit-TCss  not 
the  children  of  Amnion,  nor  nicdajc  with 
them"  (Deut.ii.  9,  IB;  and  comp.  37),  and  it 
is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction  that  we 
can  account  for  the  fact  that  Kdom,  who  bail 
also  refused  passage  through  his  land,  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with 
the  ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  lor 
three  generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  are 
to  be  kept  out  for  ten  generations  (Dcut.  xxiii. 
3,  8).  But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain 
that  the  animosity  continued  in  force  to  the 
latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jcphthah  (Judg.  xi. 
33),  and  scattered  with  great  slaughter  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  11) — and  that  not  once  only,  for 
he  *'  vexed  "  them  "  whithersoever  he  turned  " 
(xiv.  47)  —  they  enjoyed  under  his  successor  a 
short  respite,  probably  the  result  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Moab  with  David  (I  Sam.  xxii.  3)  ami 
David's  town,  Bethlehem — where  the  memory 
of  Uuth  must  have  been  still  fresh.  But  this 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  shameful 
treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected  the 
friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4; 
1  Chr.  xix.  4),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii.  ;  1  Chr.  xx.).  IKauhau.]  In  the 
days  of  Jchoshaphaf  they  made  tin  incursion  into 
Judah  with  the  Aloahitc*  und  the  Maouitcs,  but 
were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  s|M>iling  the  bodies 

|  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  ITzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions,  anil  committed  atrocities  in 
Gilead  (Am.  i.  13);  Jothnm  had  wars  with 
them,  and  exacted  from  them  a  heavy  tribute 
of  "silver  (comp.  'jewels,'  2  Chr.  xx.  2.'j), 
wheat,  and  barley"  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  f>).  In  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  we  find  them  in  possession  of 

I  the  cities  of  Cad  from  which  the  Jews  had  la-en 
removed  by  Tiglath-pilcser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6); 
and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  alluded  to 
(Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).    At  the  time  of  the  captivity 

\  many  Jews  took  refuge  amoug  the  Ammonites 
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fnim  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xt.  11),  Itut  no  tatter 
feeling  appear*  to  have  arisen,  ami  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  Tobiah  tiie  Ammonite  and 
Saukdlat  a  Moahite  (of  Hortmaim,  Jer.  xlix.), 
were  foremost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehe- 
miah's  restoration,  'l'lie  last  appearances  of 
the  Ammonites  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v., 
vi.,  vii.)  ami  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mare.  v.  6, 
30-43),  ami  it  I  in*  been  already  remarked  that 
their  chief  characteristics — dose  alliance  with 
Moah,  hatred  of  Israel,  ami  cunning  cruelty  — 
are  inaintained  to  the  end.  —  The  trihe  was 
governed  by  a  king  (.Judg.  xi.  I  2,  &c.  ;  1  Sam. 
xii  12;  2*Sam.  x.  I;  Jer.  xL  14)  and  hv 
"princes"  (2  Sain.  x.  3  ;  1  dir.  xix.  3).  ft 
has  l»een  conjectuml  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1  ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the 
king  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  ;  hut  this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 
The  divinity  of  the  tril>e  was'  Moleeh.  generally 
named  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of 
Milcom  —  "the  al»omination  of  the  children 
of  Amnion;"  and  occasionally  as  Mnlcham. 
In  more  than  one  passage  under  the  word  ren- 
dered "  their  king''  in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is 
intended  to  this  idol.  (Moi.kch.) 

A  in  mom  loss,  a  woman  of  Ammonite  rnce. 
Such  were  Xaainah,  the  mother  of  Hehohonm. 
one  of  Solomon's  foreign  wives  (I  K.  xiv.  21, 
31  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shimeath.  whose  son 
Zahnd  or  Jozachar  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Joash  (2  t'hr.  xxiv.  2fi).  For  allusions  to 
these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi.  I,  and  Nch. 
xiii.  23. 

Am'non.  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by 
Ahinoam  the  Jezrcditcss.  liorn  in  Hebron 
while  his  father's  royalty  was  only  acknowl- 
edged in  .ludah.  He  dishonored  fiis  half-sis- 
ter Tumar,  and  was  in  consequence  mnrdere<l 
hv  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Ahbalom.] 
—  2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

A  mok,  a  priest  who  returned  with  Zcrub- 
babel  (Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 


The  god  Ai  i  i  Wilkin»on>. 

A'mon,  an  Egyptian  divinitv,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  No  Amon  (S'ah.  iii.  8).  in 
A.  V.  "  populous  No,"  or  Thelies.  also  called  No. 
{No.  |    The  ( irecks  called  this  divinity  Amnion. 


The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  wind 
maul  dignify  "the  hidden."  from  the  verh  am*  n, 
"to  inwrap,  conceal."  Amen  was  one  of  the 
eight  god*  of  the  tir-t  order,  and  chief  of  the 
\  triad  of  Thebes.  He  w  as  worshipped  at  that 
I  city  as  Amen-Ha,  or  "  Amen  the  sun,"  rejire- 
sented  as  a  man  wearing  a  c  ap  with  two  high 
plumes.  The  (ireeks  identified  Amen  with 
Zcu-.  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Amnion 
and  Jupiter  Amnion. 

A'mon.  1.  King  of  Judah,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mauas.-eh,  reigned  two  years  from 

h.  c.  »>42  to  »i40.  Following  his father  s  example, 
Anion  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
false  gods,  hut  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy. 
The  people  avenged  him  hy  putting  all  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  secured  the  succes- 
sion to  hi>  s*m  Josiah.  To  Anion's  reign  we 
must  refer  the  terrible  pic  ture  which  the 
prophet  Zephnniah  gives  of  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  Jerusalem  :  idolatry  sup- 
jiortcd  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
jioor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameless 
indifference  to  evil  (iii.  1 1 ).  —  2.  Prince  or  gov- 
ernor of  Samaria  in  the  reign  id'  Ahab  (I  K. 
xxii.  26;  2  dir.  xviii.  2.r>).     What  was  the 

Erecise  nature  of  his  office  is  not  known.  I  "cr- 
ap* the  prophet  Micninh  was  intrusted  to  his 
custody  as  captain  of  the  citadel.  —  3.  See 
Ami. 

Am'orite,  the  Am'orites,  i>.  the  dwell- 
ers on  the  summits  —  mountaineers — one  of 
the  chief  nations  who  |K>sscssed  the  land  of 
Canaan  Is-forc  its  conquest  by  the  Israelites. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of'  Gen.  x.  "  the 
Atnorite  is  (riven  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan, 
with  "  Zidou,  Hcth  [Hittite|,  the  Jebusite," &c. 
As  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country,  they  are  contrasted  with  the  Canaan- 
ites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands  ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divis- 
ions of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Ilittite.  and  the 
Jebusite,  and  the  Anionic,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  .ludah  and  Epliraim],  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  I'liilistia 
and  Sharon)  and  by  the  side'  of  .Ionian  "  [in 
the  valley  of  the  Ara'bah]  —  was  the  re]w.rt  of  the 
first  Israelites  who  entered  the  country  (Num. 
xiii.  29  :  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  »».  xi.  3  ;  Dent. 

i.  7,  20,  "  mountains  of  the  A.  ;  "  44).  In  the 
very  earliest  times  ((Jen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occu- 
pying the  barren  heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  place  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Engedl  ;  hills  in  whose  fastnesses,  the  "  rocks 
of  the  wild  goats,"  David  afterwards  took 
refttge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxiii. 
29.xxiv.2).  [Hazi:/.o\  Tamar.|  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where 
Abram  was  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak- 
grove  "  of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Esheol, 
and  Mamre  ((Sen.  xiv.  13;  conip.  xiii.  18). 
From  this,  their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have 
crossed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by 
the  high  table-lands  on  the  east,  for  there  we 
next  meet  them  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of 
the  country.  Sihon.  their  then  king,  had  taken 
the  rich  pasture -land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
had  driven  the  Moabites.  its  former  possessors, 
across  the  w  ide  chasm  of  the  Arnon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,  2f»),  which  thenceforward  formed  the  bonn- 
dary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples  (Nurn 
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xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  approached 
from  the  south-cast,  keeping  "  on  the  other 
side  "  (tbit  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Arnon.  which  there  bends  southwards,  so 
as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country 
of  Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his 
land  was  refused  by  Sibon  (Num.  xxi.  21  ; 
Dent.  ii.  26)  ;  he  "  went  out  "  against  them 
(Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  -'12),  was  killed  with 
bis  sons  and  lu>  people  ( Deut.  ii.  33),  and  his 
land,  cattle,  and  cities  taken  possession  of  by 
Israel  (Num.  xxi.  24,  25.  31  ;  Deot  ii.  34-36). 
This  rich  tract,  hounded  by  the  Jabl>ok  on  the 
north,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jonlan  on  the 
west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  on  the  cast  ( Jiidir. 
xi.  21,  22),  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
sense  the  "land  of  the  Amorites  "  (Num.  xxi. 
31  ;  Josh.  xii.  2.  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  21,  22); 
but  their  possessions  arc  distinctly  stated  to 
have  extended  to  the?  very  foot  of  Ilermon 
(Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  4S),  embracing  "all  CJilead 
and  all  Bashan  "  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jonhm  val- 
ley on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  forming 
together  the  land  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites."  Sibon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4; 
Josh.  ii.  10.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12).  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jonlan  we  again  meet  with  Amorites 
disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest  of  the  west 
country  (Josh.  x.  5,  &c.,  xi.  3,  &c.).  After  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in  the 
Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  among  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country. 

A  mos.  1.  A  native  of  Tekoa  in  Judah, 
about  six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a 
shepherd  and  dresser  of  sycamore-trees,  who 
was  called  by  (lod's  Spirit  to  be  a  prophet,  al- 
though not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular  pro- 
phetic schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  min- 
istry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His 
date  cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of 
Uxziah's  reign  (b.c.  80S) ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  I'zziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king 
of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 
This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech.  xiv.  5) 
cannot  have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of 
that  king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest 
year  fulfilling  the  three  chronological  indica- 
tions airnished  by  the  prophet  himself.  But 
his  miaistrv  probably  took  place  at  an  earlier 
period  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  perhaps  about  the 
middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  baud  Amos  speaks 
of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king  as  com- 
pleted (vi.  13;  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  and  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of 
hi*  reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x. 
6,  xi.  5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any 
alarm  in  the  country.  'Amos  predicts  indeed 
that  Israel  and  other' neighboring  nations  will 
be  punished  by  certain  wild  conquerors  from 
the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27,  vi.  14).  but  docs  not 
name  them.  a>  if  they  were  still  unknown  or 
unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time  Israel  was 
at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  security, 
but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such  a 
state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii. 
4i.  the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burden- 


some (viii.  5),  and  idleness,  lnxurv,  and  extrav- 
agance were  general  (iii.  15).  '1  he  source  of 
these  evils  was  idolatry,  that  of  the  gulden 
calves.  Calf-worship  was  specially  practiced  at 
Bethel,  where  was  a  principal  temple  and  sum- 
mer palace  fur  the  king  (vii.  13;  ef.  iii.  15), 
also  at  (iilgal,  Dan,  and  Bcershcha  in  Judah 
(iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offensively  united 
with  the  true  worship  of  the  Ixml  (v."  14,  21- 
23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Ann*-  went  to  rebuke 
this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high  priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his 
expulsion  from  the  northern  kingdom.  The 
l»ook  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided 
into  four  princijud  |>ortions  closely  connected 
together.  (I)  rnun  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces 
the  sins  of  the  nations  Ixmlering  on  Israel  and 
Judah.  as  a  preparation  for  (-2).  in  which,  from 
ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those 
two  kingdom*,  especially  the  former.  This  is 
followed  by  (3)  vii.  1-ix.  10.  in  which,  after  re- 
flecting on  the  previous  prophecy,  he  relates 
his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  impending 
punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amazia'v.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  more-  xvangelieal  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hojie  of  the  Messiah's  king- 

!  dom  will  lie  fulfilled,  and  His  |tcoplc  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
blessings  to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  style  consists  In  the  number  of  allusions 

I  to  natural  objects  and  agricultural  occupation-, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  early  life  of  the 
author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13.  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2.  7,  9,  v. 
8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1.  ix.  3,  9,  13,  14.  The  refer- 
enees  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  are  two;  v.  25,  26,  27, 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  43, 
and  ix.  11  by  St.  James  in  At  :s  xv.  16.  As 
the  book  is  evidently  not  a  series  of  detached 
prophecies,  but  logically  and  artistically  con- 
nected in  its  several  parts,  it  was  probably  writ- 
ten bv  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after  his  return 
to  Tekoa  from  his  mission  to  Bethel.  —  2. 
Son  of  Naum.  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  hi.  25). 

A'mOS,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  brother  of 
Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1  ; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  20.  32:  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1, 
xiii.  I,  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1 ). 

Amphip'oliS,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  raid  and  Silas  j»assed  on  their  way  from 
1'hilippi  to  Tbessaloiiiea  (Acts  xvii.  1 ).  "it  was 
distant  33  Roman  miles  from  1'hilippi.  It  WfU 
called  Amphipolis,  l>ecause  the  river  Strvmon 
flowed  almost  round  the  town.  It  stood  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of 
this  river,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake 
Cereinitis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the  l'elo- 
ponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasilia*  and  Cleon  were 
killed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  X'okhijrio,  in  Turkish  Jmi-Ki  <n\  or  "  New 
Town." 

Am  pi  ins,  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
8). 

Am'ram.  1.  A  Invite  of  the  family  of 
the  Kohathitcs,  and  father  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
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and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19; 
I  (  lir.  vi.  2.  3,  IS).  He  is  called  the  "SOD  "of 
Kohath,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  genealogy 
several  generations  must  have  been  omitted  ; 
for  from  Joseph  to  Joshua  ten  generations  are 
recorded,  while  from  Levi  to  Moses  there  are 
hut  three.  Again,  the  Kohnthitcs  in  the  time 
of  Mo>e»  mustered  S.f.iH)  males,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward  (Num.  iii.  28),  a  number  to 
whieh  they  could  not  have  uttaiucd  in  two  •fen- 
eration* from  Kohath.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  attends  this  explanation  is  the  fact  that 
Jochebed,  the  wife  and  aunt  of  Amram.  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Levi,  who  wils  liorn  to 
him  in  Egypt  (Num.  xxvi.  59)  ;  hut  it  may  be 
avoided  hv  suppo-ing  that  by  "  Levi,"  the  trilje 
and  not  the  individual  is  intended.  —  2.  A  son 
ot  DUhon  anil  descendant  of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i. 
41) ;  properly  "  Humran  "  ^  HBMDAM  in  Gen, 
xxxvi.  26.-3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hani  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  34).  Called  Umaerus  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  34. 

Am  rumites.  A  branch  of  the  great  Ko- 
hathite  family  of  the  trihe  of  I^evi  (Num.  iii. 
27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23)  ;  descended  from  Amram 
the  father  of  Moses. 

Am'raphel,  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of 
Shinar  or  Babylonia,  who  joined  the  victorious 
incursion  of  the  Klamitc  Chedorlaotner  against 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Comorrah  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xrv.). 

Amulets  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
&c.,  worn  a*  preservatives  against  the  jamer  of 
enchantment*,  and  generully  inscrilicd  with 
in v stic  forms  or  characters."  The  word  does 
not  occur  in  the  A.V.,  hut  the  "ear-rings  "  in 
(.Jen  xxxv.  4  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulet* 
taken  from  the  liodics  of  the  slain  Shecheniite.s. 
Thev  are  subsequently  mentioned  among  the 
■noils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24).  and  j>erhaps 
tneir  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  (11111*011  asked  for  tlu  in.  Again,  in  llos. 
ii.  13.  "  dirking  hcraeif  with  ear  rings"  is  men- 
tioned a>  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  davs  of 
Baalim."  The  "  car-rings  "  in  Is.  iii.  20  were 
also  amulets.  The  Jews  were  particularly 
addicted  to  amulets,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Kahhis  on  their  use  was,  that 
none  but  approvtd  amulets  (i.e.  such  as  were 
known  to  have  cured  three  jKTsons)  were  to  In- 
worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

Am'zi.  1.  A  Lcvite  of  the  family  of  Mera- 
ri,  and  ancestor  of  Ethnn  the  minstrel  (I  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  A  priest,  whose  descendant  Ada- 
iah  with  his  brethren  did  the  service  for  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A  nab,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judith 
(Josh.  xv.  50),  named,  with  I>ehir  and  Hebron, 
as  once  l>eloiiging  to  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi. 
21 ).  It  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  and  lies 
among  the  hills  about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  He- 
bron, close  to  Shoeo  and  Eshtemoa  (Hob.  i. 
494). 

An'ael,  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21). 

Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  20,  24),  a  "duke"  or 
prince  of  his  tribe,  and  father  of  Aholibamah, 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  2,  14 
15).    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 


other  than  the  same  Anah  who  found  the  "  hot 
sprint;*  "  (not  "  mules,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  in  the 
desert  as  he  fed  the  a*se*  of  Zibeon  his  father, 
though  Hunsen  considers  him  a  distinct  Dcrson- 
agc,  the  sou  of  Seir  and  brother  of  /ibeon 
{liihduvrk,  v.  83).  The  chief  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  identification  of  Anah  arises 
from  the  various  name*  which  are  gi»cn  to 
Esau's  wives.  In  the  Edomite  genealogy  of 
(Jen.  xxxvi.  2,  Aholibamah  is  described  as 
"  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  daughter  ('  son  ' 
LXX.  and  Sam.)  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite;"  the 
word  "  daughter  "  in  the  second  case  referring 
still  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to  Anah,  as  is 
evident  from  ver.  25.  But  in  (Jen.  xxvi.  34, 
the  same  wife  of  Esau  is  culled  Judith,  the 
daughter  of  Bccri  the  Hittite.  If  therefore 
Judith  is  another  name  of  Aholibamah,  Beeri 
the  Hittite  is  apparently  identical  with  Anah 
the  Hivite,  and  on  this  supposition  there  arises 
a  twofold  discrepancy.  Anah  was  not  a  Hi- 
vite, hut  a  Horite  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  20);  this  diffi- 
culty may  lie  removed  by  attributing  it  to  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  sup|»osing  with 
Hengstenlierg  that  Anah  belonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  Hivites.  who  from  living  in  caves 
were  called  Horites  or  Troglodytes.  The  for- 
mer is  probably  the  true  solution,  and  the  Alex. 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  adopted  the  reading 
"  Horite"  in  (Jen.  xxxvi.  2.  That  Anah  and 
Beeri  are  the  same  person,  is  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  by  Hengstenlierg,  who  conjectures  tliat 
from  the  circum-tancc  of  his  discovering  the 
hot-springs  in  the  wilderness  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Beeri,  "  the  man  of  the  wells,"  and 
that  the  designation  "Hittite,"  in  (Jen.  xxvi., 
is  a  general  term,  equivalent  to  "  Canaan ite  " 
(comp.  (Jen.  xxvii.  4t>  with  xxviii.  1).  South- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea.  in  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
rites, are  the  hot-springs  of  the  Wady  AI- 
Akhsa,  the  ancient  Callirrhoe. 

Allah  arath,  u  place  within  the  bonier  of 
Issachar.  named  with  Shihon  and  liubbith  (Jos. 
xix.  19). 

Altai  ah.  1.  Probably  a  priest:  one  of 
those  who  stood  on  Ezra's  right  hund  as  he 
read  the  law  to  the  jieople  (Neh.  viii.  4). 
He  is  called  Ananias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  —  2. 


One  of  "  the  heads  of  the 
the  covenant  with  Nehe 
Anak.  |Anakim.| 


•conic  "  who  signed 
(Neh.  x.  22). 


lie  pcopi 
miali  (N 


Anakim,  a  race  ot  giants,  descendants  of 
Arlna  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11).  dwelling  in  the 
southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at 
Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor  received 
the  name  of  "  city  of  Arlia.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral designation  Anakim,  they  nre  variously 
called  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  33),  descend- 
ants of  Anak  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  sons  of 
Anakim  (I Knit.  i.  28).  These  designations 
serve  to  show  that  we  must  regard  Anak  as  the 
name  of  the  race  rather  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  this  is  confirmed  bv  what  i*  said  of 
Arba.  their  progenitor,  that  fie  "was  a  great 
man  among  tne  Anakim"  ( Josh.  xiv.  15).  The 
race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tril>es  or  families,  liearing  the  names  Sheshai. 
AbJman,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike 
ap|M>arance  of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Is- 
raelites with  terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were  nevertheless 
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dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and  utterly  driven  from 
the  laiul,  except  a  small  remnant  that  found 
refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Ham,  (iuth.  and 
Aslidod  (Josh,  xi.  21,  22).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is 

said  to  have  driveii  out  fnim  it  the  three  sons   sic'ul  consequence  of  St.  Peters  severity  of  tone, 


nounccd  him  as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
i.e.  having  attempted  to  pass  U|miii  tile  Spirit 
resilient  m  the  apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  de- 
ceit. ( >n  hearing  this,  Ananias  tell  down  and 
expired.    That  this  incident  was  no  mere  phv- 


of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three 
families  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14  ; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vunish  from 
history. 

An'amim,  a  Mizraite  people  or  trilie,  re- 
specting the  settlements  of  which  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  (lien.  x.  13;  I  Chr.  i.  11). 
Judging  from  the  position  of  the  other  Mizraite 
peoples,  this  one  protnihly  occupied  some  part 
of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  Africa, 
it  possibly  of  the  south  west  of  Palestine. 

An  im  melech,  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Sa- 
maria from  Sepharraim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He 
was  worshipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of 
Molech,  children  being  burnt  in  his  honor, 
and  is  the  com|>an  ion-god  to  Ahhammklecii 
As  Adratnmelcch  is  the  male  |*>wer  of  the  sun, 
*«»  Anammelech  is  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 

A  'nail.  1.  One  of  "  the  heads  of  the  |ieo- 
ple  "  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.26).— 2.Hasax4  (1  Esdr.  v.  30).  An. 

Ana  ni,  the  seventh  son  of  Kliu-u.ii.  de- 
scended through  Zerubbabel  from  the  n»yal  line 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

An  am  ah.  Probably  a  priest,  and  ancestor 
of  Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city 
wall  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

Anani'ah,  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and 
H&zor,  in  which  the  Hcnjamib-s  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Anani 'as.  1.  The  sons  of  Ananias,  to  the 
Bomber  of  lOI,  ate  enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  Id 
as  having  returned  with  Zorohabel.  No  such 
name  occurs  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

—  2.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  21.)  [Haxani  3.)— 3.  (I 
Esdr.  ix.29.)  [Hananiaii  9.1—4.  (I  Esilr.  ix. 
43.)  As  vi  mi  1.]  — 5.  (1  Esdr.ix.48.)  [Hanan 
5.  J  —6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  as- 
sumed by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13). 

—  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1).  —  8. 
Shadrach  (Song  of  3  Ch.  66;  1  Mace  ii.  59). 
[Haxaniah  7. J  An. 

Anani  as.  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii. 
2-5,  xxiv.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  NehedaMis, 
succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  pre- 
ceded Ismael  son  of  Phabi.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.o. 
48  ;  and  in  a.d.  52  sent  to  Home  by  the  prefect 
Urnmidius  Quadrutus  to  unswer  before  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought 
by  the  Samaritans.  He  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  lost  lus  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  He  was  deposed  shortly  before 
Felix  left  the  province;  out  still  had  great 

Biwer,  which  he  used  violently  and  lawlessly, 
e  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. — 2.  A  dis- 
ciple at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Supphiru  (Acts 
v.  11-1).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  licncfit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  bock  a  part  of  the  price, 


as  some  of  the  (Jennan  writer-  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  l.y  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
similar  death  pronounced  by  the  same  a|«)-tle 
upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  lew  hour-  after. 
[Sai-piiika.]  It  is  ofcourse  possible  that  An- 
auia-s's  d-atb  may  have  la-en  an  act  of  divine 
justice  units. ked  for  by  the  apostle,  I*  tlicrc  is 
no  mention  of  such  un  intended  result  in  his 
sjiecch ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  wile,  such  an 
idea  is  out  of  the  question.  —  3.  A  Jewish  dis- 
ciple at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10-17),  of  high 
repute,  "a  devout  man  according  to  the  law, 
having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  then-"  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered 
by  the  I»nl  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul 
during  the  period  of  blindness  and  dejection 
which  followed  his  conversion,  and  announced 
to  him  his  future  commission  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
bv  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  the  restoration  of 
sight,  and  commanding  him  to  arise,  and  l>o 
baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  '1  rudition  makes  him  to 
have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus,  and 
to  have  died  by  martyrdom. 
Anan'iel,  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.i.  1 ).  Ap. 
A'nath,  father  of  Sliamgar  (Judg.  iii.  SI, 
v.  6). 

Anathema,  which  literally  means  a  thing 
suspended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  lb-brew  word 
signifying  a  thing  or  person  r/»<w<r/.  Anv 
object  so  devoted  to  t.Se  Lord  was  irredeemable  : 
if  an  inanimate  object,  it  was  to  lie  given  to  the 
priests  (Num.  x viii.  14)  ;  if  a  living  creature  :»r 
even  a  man,  it  was  to  lie  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  2!>, 
29).  (Jenerally  shaking  a  vow  of  this  de- 
scription was  taken  only  with  respect  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  who  were  marked  out  for 
destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jehovah,  as 
in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josli.  vi.  17:  but  occasionally 
the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the 
death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  31),  and 
Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only  saved 
by  the  interjKisition  of  the  people.  The  breach 
of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  nn\  one  directly 
or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  2.r>).  The  won  1  anathema 
frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  is 
generally  translated  arrumrri.  Many  cx|tositors 
have  reganled  his  use  of  it  us  a  technics]  term 
for  judicial  excommunication.  That  the  wonl 
was  mi  used  in  the  early  Church  then-  can  lie 
no  doubt,  but  un  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that  it  hail  acquired  a 
more  general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong 
feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3)  or  of  dislike  and  condem- 
nation (I  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  (till.  i.  9). 

An'athoth.  1.  Son  of  Bee  her.  a  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  —  2.  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  in  the 


bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  i  time  ol  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19) 


were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the 
scheme.    St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power 


not  unlikclv,  the  name  stands  for 


unless,  as 
" the  men  i 


Anuthoth  '  enumerated  in  Neh.  vii.  27. 


of  the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  de- 1    An'athoth,  a  priests'  city,  belonging  to  the 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs  "  (Josh.  xxi. 
1H;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  Hither  to  his  "Held*" 
Abiathar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the 
failure  of  In-  attempt  to  put  Adonijah  on  the 
throne (I  K.  ii.  20).  This  was  the  native  place 
of  Abiczer,  one  of  David's  30  captains  (2  .Sain 
xxiii.  27;  1  Chr.  xi.  2*,  xxvii.  12),  and  of 
Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men  (I  Chr.  xii. 
3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anu- 
tliotli,"  Jeremiah  was  born  (Jcr.  i.  1,  xi.  21, XS, 
XXIX.  27,  xxxii.  7,  8,  9).  The  "men"  of  A. 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbubel 
(K/.ra  ii.23;  N'eh.  vii.  27  ;  l'Esdr.  v.  IK).  Ana- 
thoth  lav  on  or  near  the  i_-iv.it  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30),  and  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  3  miles  from  the  city. 
Its  position  has  been  discovered  by  Hobinson  at 
Aitdta,  on  a  hn>ud  ridge  \\  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.  The  cultivation  tif  the  priests  sur- 
vives in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  tigs  and 
olives.  Then  are  the  remains  of  walls  and 
strong  foundations,  and  the  quarries  still  sup- 
ply Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 
Anchor.  [Ship.] 

An  drew,  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40 ;  Matt.  iv.  18); 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain) 
of  Simon  Peter  (ibid.),  fie  was  of  Bcthsaida, 
and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist. 
<  >n  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by 
him  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  he  left  his  former 
master,  and.  in  company  with  another  of  John's 
disciple*,  attached  himself  to  our  Lord.  Bv  his 
means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought  to  .fesns 
(John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy  in 
Matt.  iv.  18  If.,  Mark  i.  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
ap|R-ar  to  have  In-en  called  together,  is  no  real 
one;  St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of 
the  brothers  to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists 
their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  ap- 
pears, in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next 
after  his  brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three.  I'eter, 
James,  and  John,  ami  in  company  with  l'hilip. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  real  place  of 
dignity  among  the  Apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii. 
3,  we  find  I'eter,  James.  John,  and  Andrew,  in- 
quiring privately  of  our  I.onl  about  His  com- 
ing ;  and  in  John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks 
wished  for  an  interview  with  Jesus,  they  ap- 
plied through  Andrew,  who  consulted  l'hilip, 
and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  fxird.  This  last  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  Greek  character  of  lioth 
their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight 
shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part  of 
the  two  Apostles ;  though  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  of  the  Twelve  wen'  Hellenists 
in  the  proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
five  thousand  in  the  wilderness  wanting  food, 
it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the  little  lad  with 
the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scrip- 
ture relates  nothing  of  him  l>cvond  these  seat- 
tend  notices.  Except  in  the  catologue  (  i.  IS), 
bis  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia ;  Jerome  and 
Theodore!  in  Achaia  (Greece)  ;  Nicephorus  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Thniee.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified  at  l'atne  in  Achaia.    Some  an- 


cient writers  speak  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Andrew. 

Anclroni  CUB.  1.  An  officer  left  as  vice 
roy  (2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  during  his  absence  (b.c.  171).  At 
the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  Andronicus  put  to 
death  the  high-priest  Onias.  This  murder  ex- 
cited general  indignation  ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Antiochus,  Andnmicus  was  publicly  degraded 
and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  31-38).  —  2.  Another 
officer  of  Antiochus  Eniphanes  who  was  left  bv 
him  on  Gari/Jtn  (2  Mucc.  v.  23),  pro  hah]  v  in 
occupation  of  the  temple  there  — 3.  A  Chris- 
tian at  Home,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Horn.  xvi. 
7),  together  with  Junius.  The  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  and  fellow-captives,  and 
of  note  among  the  Alios  ties,  using  that  term 
probably  in  the  widci  sense.   A  p. 

A  ncm,  a  city  of  Issachar,  with  "  suburbs," 
belonging  to  the  Gcrshonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

A'ner,  a  citv  of  Manassch  west  of  .Ionian, 
with  "  suburbs  "  given  to  the  Kohathitcs  ( 1  Chr. 
vi.  70). 

A'ner,  one  of  the  three  Amorite  chiefs  of 
Hebron  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  utter 
the  lour  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Anethothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  Anet'- 
othiten  Chr.  xxvii.  12).  and  An  tothite 

(I  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3),  an  inhabitant  of  Ana- 
thoth  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Anet'othite.  |Asithotiiitk.] 
Angels.  By  the  wonl  "  angels  "  (i\e. "  mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far 
iiIkjvc  that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed 
from  that  of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him 
service  in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to 
succor  ami  defend  men  on  earth.'  1.  Scriptu- 
ral \ut  of  the  uvrd.  —  '1  hen'  are  many  pa-sages 
in  which  the  expres  sion  the  "angel  ot  God," 
"  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  tor  a 
manifestation  of  God  himself.  1  his  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  earlier  U>oks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  may  Is-  seen  at  once  by  a  com- 
parison of  Gen.  xxil.  II  with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii. 
2  with  6  and  14  ;  where  He,  who  is  called  the 
"  angel  of  Jehovah "  in  one  verse,  is  called 
"(toil,"  ami  even  "Jehovah,"  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone.  (Contrast  Hev.  xix.  10.  xxii.  9.)  See 
also  Gen.  xvi.  7,  13.  xxxi.  1 1,  13.  xlviii.  15.  16  ; 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  3f>,  and  comp.  Is.  lxiii.  9 
with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14.  &c,  &c.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that,  side  by  side  with  these  ex- 
pressions, we  read  of  God's  lieing  manifested 
in  the  form  of  man:  as  to  Abraham  at  Mature 
(Gen.  xviii.  2.  22.  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at 
Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24, 30).  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  v.  13,  1 5),  &C  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind 
of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  This 
being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "  no  man  hath 
seen  God"  (the  Father)  "at  any  time."  and 
that  "  the  only-begotten  Son.  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18).  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  bv 
the  "  Angel  of  the  Lonl  "  in  such  passage;*  fs 
meant  He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the 
"  Word,"/.'',  the  Manifester  or  Kevealerof  God. 
These  appearances  are  evidently  "  foreshadow- 
ing! of  the  Incarnation."   By  these  God  the  Son 
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fnru»M?»ted  Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  hu- 
ms., r.  iture  which  He  united  to  the  Godhead 
forc/ec  in  the  Virgin's  womb.  Besides  this, 
which  is  the  highest  application  of  the  word 
"  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any  messcn- 
gers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii.  19; 
Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  Hi.  !).  the  priests  (Mai.  ii.  7), 
and  the  ruler*  of  the  Christian  churches  ( Rev.  i. 
20).  —  II.  .Va/«rr  of  anjeU. —  Little  is  said  of 
their  nature  as  distinct  from  their  office.  Thev 
are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  in  Heb.  i.  14)  ;  but  it  is 
not  asserted  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incoqio- 
real.  The  contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by 
the  words  in  which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  aflrr 
the  Resurrection,  men  shall  lie  "  like  the  angels  " 
(Luke  xx.  36)  ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said, 
Phil.  iii.  21 )  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits, 
shall  have  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance  as- 
cribed to  the  angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dun  x.  f>) 
is  the  same  as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's 
Transfiguration,  and  in  which  St.  John  saw 
Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16);  and 
moreover,  that,  whenever  angels  have  been 
made  manifest  to  man,  it  has  alwavs  been  in 
human  form  (as  in  Gen.  xviii.,  xix. ;  Luke  xxiv. 
4  ;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The  very  fact  that  the 
titles  "  son*  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7  ; 
Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28),  and  "  gods  "  (ps. 
▼iii-  5,  xcvii.  7).  applied  to  them,  are  also  given 
to  men  (sec  Luke  iii.  38;  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  and 
comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last  pus- 
sage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a  difference  only  of  degree,  ami  an  identity 
of  kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic 
natnre.  The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to 
us  as  beings,  *"»«■"  h  as  man  might  lie  ami  will  be 
when  the  power  of  sin  and  death  is  removed, 
partaking  in  their  measure  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  Truth,  Purity,  and  Love,  because  always 
beholding  His  face  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  there- 
fore being  "  made  like  Him"  (I  John  iii.  2). 
This,  of  course,  implies  finitcness,  and  therefore 
(in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperfection  "  of  nature, 
and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfection, 
contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  Owl,  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18;  Matt.  xxiv.  36* ; 
1  Pet.  i.  12.  This  finitcness  of  nature  implies 
capacity  of  temptation  ;  and  accordingly  we 
hear  ot  "  fallen  angels."  Of  the  nature  of  their 
temptation  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fall, 
we  know  alMolntelr  nothing.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is,  that  thev  "left  their  first  estate,"  and 
that  they  arc  now  "  angels  of  the  devil  "  (Matt, 
xxv.  41*;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  partaking  then-fore  of 
the  falsehood,  uncleanness,  and  hatred,  which 
are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John  rill.  44) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  " 
(see  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31  ).  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  yiven  to  those  men 
who  are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which 
belong*  to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection 
only  hereafter.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9.  xii. 
23. )  —  III.  Offir,  „f  the  amfeh.  —  Of  their  office 
in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only  vague  pro- 
phetic glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19  ;  K  vi.  l-.l ; 
Dan.  vii.  9.  10;  Rev.  vi.  II,  &«•.),  which  show 
us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration.  Their 
office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully  described  to 


us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  wi- 
dest sense,  agents  of  (rod's  Providence,  natural 
and  tu/ternatural,  to  the  Iwwly  and  to  the  soul. 
The  operations  of  nature  ure  spoken  of,  as  un- 
der angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  (iod. 
Thus  the  pestilences  which  slew  the  tirst-l»orn 
(Ex.  xii.  23;  Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  (I  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1 
Chr.  xxi.  16),' and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2 
K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off 
Herod  (Acts  xii.  23),  are  plainly  spoken  of  as 
the  work  of  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord."  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  in- 
to mere  poetical  imagery.  ( See  especially  Rev. 
viii.  and  ix.)  More  particularly,  however,  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  ministers  of  what  is  called  su- 
pernntuml  Providence  of  God  ;  as  agents  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  andt 
sanctification  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the' 
record.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  no- 
tice of  angelic  appearance  till  after  the  call  of 
Abraham.  Then,  as  the  l»ook  is  the  history  of 
the  rhoaen  family,  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and 

watch  over  its  fan.  ly  life,  entertained  by 
Abraham  and  by  Lot  (Gen.  xviii.,  xix.),  guiding 
Abraham's  servant  to  Padan- Aram  ( xxiv.  7.40), 
seen  bythe  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxviii.  12), 
and  welcoming  his  return  at  Mahanaim  (\xxii. 
1 ).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in  its 
trials  and  its  blessings  alike,  and  is  closer,  more 
familiar,  and  leu  awful  than  in  after  times. 
(Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with  Judg.  vi.  21.  22.  xiii. 
16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a 
cltotwn  nation,  the  angels  are  represented  more 
as  ministers  of  wrath  and  mercy.  It  is.  more- 
over, to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  belong  especially  to  two  periods, 
that  of  the  Judges,  und  that  of  the  <-ajitivit> , 
which  wen;  transition  periods  in  I.-ruelittsh  his- 
tory ;  the  former  one  destitute  of  direct  revela- 
tion or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one  of 
special  trial  and  unusual  contact  with  heathen- 
ism. During  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
there  is  no  record  of  the  ap|iearanec  of  created 
angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels  at 
all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  t.t 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
( vi.  11,  fce.)  mid  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.) 
to  the  work  of  deliverance.  The  prophetic  of- 
fice l>egins  with  Samuel,  and  immediately  angel- 
ic guidance  is  withheld,  except  when  needed  by 
the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix.  5;  2  K.  vi. 
17).  During  the  prophetic  and  kingly  period, 
angels  are  sttoken  of  only  (as  noticed  uImivc)  as 
minister*  of  Giwl  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its 
tutelary  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and 
Zechariah,  angels  arc  revealed  in  a  fre-li  lLrl\t, 
H  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  nl-o 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence, 
and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (Sec 
Zccb.  passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10.  13.  20, 
21.  &c.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch 
of  angelic  ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah/' the  1/onl  of  all  created  angels,  having 
now  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  ir  was 
natural  that  Hi*  servant*  should  continue  to  do 
Him  service  there.    Whether  to  predict  and 
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glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt,  i.  20  ;  Luke  \,  ii.), 
to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation  and 
agony  (Mutt.  iv.  11  ;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to  de- 
clare His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2  ;  John  xx.  12  ;  Acts  i.  10,  11), 
they  seem  now  to  l»e  indeed  "  ascending  and 
descending  on  the  Son  of*  Man,"  almost  as 
though  transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations 
nf  heaven.  The  New  Testament  is  the  history 
of  the  ( 'hurrh  of'  Christ,  every  member  of  which 
is  united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are 
revealed  now,  as  "  ministering  spirits  "  to  each 
imiirutuul  member  of  Christ  for  His  spiritual 
guidance  and  aid  (Heh.  i.  14).  The  records  of 
their  visible  appearance  are  but  unfreepient  ( Acts 
v.  19.  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7,  xxvii.  23)  ;  but 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  referred  to  fa- 
miliarly, almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  after 
the  Incantation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
.ing  over  Christ's  little  ones  (Slatt.  xviii.  in),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10), 
a*  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor. 
xi.  10),  and,  perhaps,  bringing  their  prayers 
before  God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  ltcanng  the 
sou's  of  Che  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi. 
22).  In  006 word  they  are  Christ's  ministers 
of  >rrace  now,  as  thev  shall  lie  of  judgment 
hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39,  41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv. 
31,  &r  ).  That  there  are  decrees  of  the  angelic 
nature,  fallen  ami  unfallen,  and  s|tecial  titles 
and  agencies  belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  de- 
clared by  St.  Paul  (Kph.  i.  21  ;  Rom.  viii!  38), 
but  what  their  general  nature  is,  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.  For  what  little  is  known  of  this 
special  nature  see  Seraphim,  Michael,  Ga- 
briel. 

Angling.  (Fihhixo.] 

An  mm,  a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

A'nim,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
named  with  Eshtemoh  ( Es-Srmtieh),nn<\  Goshen 
(Josh.  xv.  50).  Ensebiiis  and  Jerome  mention 
a  place  (»f  this  name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south 
of  Hebron. 

Anise.  (Gr.  anethon.)  This  word  occurs 
onlv  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you.  scrilies 
and  Pharisees,  hvjiocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin."'  It  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  certainty  whether  the  anise 
[Pimphietta  tmimm,  Lin.)  or  the  dii!  [Anetkum 
qrtiffolfiis)  is  here  intended,  though  the  proba- 
bility is  more  in  favor  of  the  latter  plant.  Roth 
the  dill  and  the  ani*c  Itelong  to  the  natural  or- 
der CinMlifertT,  and  are  much  alike  in  external 
character :  the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  anil 
have  lieen  long  cmplovcd  in  medicine  anil  cook- 
ery, as  condiments  and  carminatives.  Dr.  Royle 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  dill  being  the  prop- 
er translation,  and  savs  that  ihcanetmm  is  more 
e*pecimljr  a  genus  of"  Eastern  cultivation  than 
the  other  plant. 

Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
A.  V.,  but  is  referred  to  in  Is.  iii.  16.  18.  20, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  "  the  tinkling  or- 
naments "  nlHint  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  Zi- 
on.  and  of  the  "ornament*  of  the  legs."  They 
were  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg, 
were  as  common  as  bracelets  and  armlet*,  and 
made  of  much  the  same  materials:  the  pleasant 

i muling  and  tinkling  which  they  made  as  they 
nocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt  one 


of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  ("  the 
bravcrv  of  their  tinkling  ornament*").  They 
arc  worn  in  the  East,  and  I  jine  quotes  from 
a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  by 
their  sound,  "the  ringing  of  thine  anklets  has 
deprived  me  of  reason."     Hence  Mohammed 


Ankleta. 

forbade  them  in  public  ;  "  let  them  not  make  a 
noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornament*  which 
thev  hide  may  [thereby)  be  discovered  "  ( Koran, 
xxiv.  31 ). 

An  na,  o«*eurs  in  Runic  as  the  name  of  the 
sister  of  Dido.  1.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  9  ff.).  —  2.  A  "prophetess"  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  our  lord's  presentation  in  the 
Temple  (Luke  ii.  36).  She  was  of  the  trilie  of 
Asher. 

An'naas,  l  Esd.  v.  23.   [Senaah.]  Ap. 

An  nas  (l  Esd.  ix.  32).  A  corruption  of 
Hakim  (Ear.  x.  31).  Ap. 

An  nas,  a  high-priest  of  the  Jew  s.  He  wai 
son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  appointed  high-priest 
in  the  year  A.D.  7,  by  Quirintis,  the  innicrial 
governor  of  Syria ;  but  was  obliged  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Jmbea,  to  give  wav  to 
Ismael,  son  of  Rhabi.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.i».  14.  Rut  soon  Ismael 
was  succeeded  by  Eleazar.  son  of  Annas;  then 
followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Cami- 
thus,  and  then,  alter  another  year  (about  A  T>.  25] 
Joseph  Caiajihas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13).  Rut  in  Luke  iii.  2.  Annas  and  Cai- 
aplwis  are  lioth  called  high-priests,  Annas  lieing 
mettttoned  first.  Our  Lord's  first  hearing 
(John  xviii.  1-1)  was  before  Annas,  who  th«ii 
sent  him  hound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
Annas  is  plainly  Called  the  high-priest,  and  Cai- 
ajihas merely  named  with  others  of  hi-  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title. 
Some  maintain  that  the  two,  Annas  ami  Cai- 
aphas. were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
people,  —  Caiaphas  as  actual  high-priest,  Annas 
as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Others  again 
supjmse  that  Annas  held  the  office  of  snpon,  or 
substitute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned  by  the 
later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to  old  age,  having 
had  five  sons  high-priests. 

Annu'UB  (1  Esd.  viii.  48).  Probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "with 
him"  |  Ezr.  viii.  19).  Ap. 

Anointing  in  IIolv  Scripture  is  either 
I.  Material,  with  oil.  or  ll.  Spiritual,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost —  I.  Material.  —  1.  OrJiiian, 
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Anointing  the  body  or  head  with  oil  wns  n 
common  practice  with  the  Jew*,  as  with  other 
Oriental  tuitions  (iH-ut.  xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3  ; 
Mi*-,  vi.  15).  Abstinence  from  it  was  a  sign  of 
mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt, 
vi.  17).  Anointing  the  head  with  oil  or  oint- 
ment seems  also  to  have  been  a  murk  of  in- 
spect sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  hi*  quests 
(Luke  vii.  46  ami  Ps.  xxiii.  ."»),  and  was  an 
ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  leasts.  —  2.  Offi- 
cial. Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of  inaugu- 
ration into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  (if 
the  Jewish  commonwealth.  (a)  Prophet $  were 
ocas  ion  illy  anointed  to  their  office  (I  EL  xix. 
16).  and  are  called  messiahs,  or  anointed  (1 
Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15).  (b)  Priests,  at  the 
first  institution  of  the  Lcvitieal  priesthood, 
were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the  sons  of 
Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl.  15; 
Num.  iii.  3) ;  hut  afterwards,  anointing  Menu 
not  to  have  heen  repvau.il  at  the  consecration 
of  ordinary  priests,  hut  to  have  hevn  especially 
reserved  for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  2lJ ; 
Lev.  xvi.  32);  so  that  "the  priest  tluit  is 
anointed "  (Lev.  iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to 
m  n  tbc  high-priest.  See  also  Lev.  iv.  5,  16, 
and  vi.  22.  (c)  Kings.  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in 
thj  inauguration  of  the  Jewish  kings  (1  Sam. 
ix.  16.  x.  I  ;  1  K.  i.  3V,  39);  indeed,  so  pre- 
eminently di<l  it  belong  to  the  kingly  office, 
that  "  the  Lord's  anoinUil "  w;is  a  common 
designation  of  the  theocratic  king  (I  Sam.  xii. 
3.  5 ;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16).  The  rite  was  some- 
times perform  il  more  than  once.  David  w;is 
thrice  anointed  to  be  king :  first,  privaU-ly  hy 
Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  hy  way  of 
conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  ( 1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  13);  ag;tin  over  Judith  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation 
(2  Sam.  v.  3).  After" the  separation  into  two 
kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Judnh  and  of 
L-r.wl  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K. 
ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  eup- 
tivitv  the  king  is  called  "  the  anointed  of  the 
Lonl  "  (IV  Ix\xix.  38,  51  ;  Lam.  iv.  20).  Be- 
sides J  wi^l)  kings,  we  read  that  Ilazael  was  to 
l>e  anoint.-d  king  over  Syria  (I  K.  xix.  15). 
Cyrus  also  is  Cftlled  the  Lord  I  anointed,  as 
having  liven  raised  by  God  to  the  throne  for 
the  special  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  out 
of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (</)  Inanimate  ofjjrct* 
also  *ere  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of  their 
In-ing  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi. 
13;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture 
wen:  consecrated  by  anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26- 
28).—  3.  Kcriesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in 
the  nam  •  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St. 
James  to  l»e  used  together  with  prayer,  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  (James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve 
(Mark  vi.  13),  and  our  Lord's  anointing  the 
eyes  of  a  blind  man  with  clay  made  from  sali- 
va, in  restoring  him  miraculously  to  sight 
(John  ix.  6.  11).  —  II.  SpiMTtUL.  —  I.  In  the 
C).  T.  a  Deliverer  i-  promised  under  the  title 
of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps.  ii.  2;  Dan.  ix. 
*i5,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his  anointing  is 


described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghoct 
(Is.  Ixi.  1  ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  la-tokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a 
cheerful  a*|ai-t  (Ps.  civ.  15)!  so  this  spiritual 
unction  is  figuratively  dcsetilicd  a*  anointing 
"  with  the  oil  of  gladness  "  l's.  xlv.  7  ;  Ileb.  £ 
9).  In  the  N.  T.  JesilS  of  Nazareth  is  shown 
to  Ik-  the  Mes»iali,  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of 
the  Old  Testament  (John  i.  41  ;  Acts  ix.  22, 
xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28) ;  and  the  historical  fact 
of  his  being  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
asserted  and  recorded  (John  i.  32,  33;  Acts  iv. 
27.  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians 
by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  an-  described 
as  having  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  by 
which  they  know  all  things  (I  John  ii.  20,  27 j. 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  fig- 
uratively to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining 
spiritual  perception  (Rev.  iii.  18). 
A  nos.  l  Esd.  ix.  34.   I  Vamaii.]  Ap. 

Ant  (Ileb.  tu-mulah).  This  insect  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  O.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  "Go 
to  the  ant.  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  whvs 
and  be  wise;"  in  Prov.  xxx.  25,  "The  ant* 
are  a  people  not  strong,  vet  they  prepare  their 
meat  in  tne  summer."  fn  the  former  of  these 
passages  the  diligence  of  this  insect  is  instanced 
by  the  wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation:  in  the  second  passage  th  ant's  wis- 
dom is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  insects, 
"  though  thev  lie  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceed- 
ing wise."  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  Udieved  that  the  ant 
stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in  the  sum- 
mer, ready  for  the  winter's  consumption ;  but 
this  is  en  error.  The  European  s|>ccics  of  ants 
are  all  dormant  in  the  winter,  end  consequently 
require  no  food :  and  the  observations  of  mod- 
ern naturalists  vein  almost  conclusive  that 
no  ants  lay  up  for  future  consumption.  The 
words  of  Solomon  do  not  Iii  teach  that 

ants  store  up  food  for  future  use.  but  they  seen 
to  inoi/y  that  such  was  the  case.  If  this  was 
the  general  opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  wise  man  should  select  the  ant  as  an 
instance  whereon  he  might  ground  a  lesson  of 
prudence  ami  forethought  ?  —  The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  accommodated  to  the  knowledge 
and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its  language  is 
addressed,  ami  the  observation*  of  naturalists 
are  no  more  an  argument  against  the  truth  of 
the  Word  of  God  than  ire  the  ascertained  laws 
of  astronomical  science. 

Antelope.  In  scientific  nomenclature,  the 
term  "antelope"  is  the  designation  of  a  family 
of  ruminants  containing  numerous  species. 
Ruminants  arc  animals  which  chew  the  cud 
and  divide  the  hoof.  The  antelope  family  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  light  and 
graceful  forms,  ami  their  permanent  horns, 
which  are  generally  round,  ennulated,  and 
slender. 

The  jachmur.  improperly  rendered  "  fallow- 
fleer"  (Dent.  xiv.  5,  I  K.  iv.  23),  i>  n  <|w<  i<n 
of  unte|o|>c,  as  also  the  theo.  translated  "  wild 
ox"  (Dent.  xiv.  5).  "wild  bull"  (Is.  Ii.  20),  and 
the  dishofi  and  ts.'bi  (Dent.  xiv.  5),  tendered 
••roebuck"  and  "  pvgarg.M 

The  cut  represents  a  specimen  of  the  second 
speeds,  —  the  antelope  dtjiusa  of  Wilkinson. 
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The  tscbi  is  mentioned  (English  version) 
"roe"  (Deut.  xii.   15,  22,  xiv.  5,  xv.  22; 


I  K.  iv.  2.1 ;  Heb.  Bible  v.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  5,  vii.  3, 
riii.  14 ;  Is.  xiii.  14). 

Antichrist.  This  term  is  employed  by 
the  Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  by  him 
in  a  manner  which  leaven  no  doubt  as  to  its  in- 
trinsic meaning.  With  regard  to  its  applica- 
tion there  is  less  certainty.  In  the  first  passage 
(1  John  ii.  18)  in  which  it  occurs  the  apostle 
makes  direct  reference  to  the  false  Christs, 
whose  coming,  it  had  been  foretold,  should 
mark  the  last  days.  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  time  :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  the  Anti- 
christ cometh,  even  now  have  there  been  many 
Antichrist* ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time."  The  allusion  to  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  was 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  Svriac  translator, 
who  rendered  Antichrist  by  "  the  false  Christ." 
In  ver.  22  we  find,  "  he  is  the  Antichrist  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  "  and  still 
more  positively,  "every  spirit  that  confesseth 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  "  is 
of  Antichrist  (comp.  2  John  7).  From  these 
emphatic  and  repeated  definitions  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epistle  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  Doccuc,  and  the  Gnostics,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Antichrists, 
against  which  he  wanted  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  as  being  already  in  the  world,  had  been 
of  their  own  number  ;  "  they  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of  us '*  ("l  John  ii.  19)  ;  und 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred  to,  im- 
plies that  the  name  was  already  familiar  to 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed, 
through  the  apostles'  oral  teaching  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5).  The  Cuming  of  Antichrist  was  lielievcd 
to  be  foretold  in  the  "  vile  person  "  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  (xi.  21),  which  receive*]  its  first  ac- 
complishment in  Antiochus  Kpipham-s,  but  of 
which  the  complete  fulfilment  was  reserved  tor 
the  last  times.  He  is  identified  with  "  the  man 
of  sin.  the  son  of  perdition  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  3), 
who  should  l»e  revealed  when  he  "  who  now 
letteth  "  was  removed  ;  that  is,  according  to 
I  he  belief  of  the  primitive  church,  when  the 
Roman  order  of  things  ceased  to  lie.  This 
interpretation  brings  Antichrist  into  close  con- 


nection with  the  gigantic  tower  of  evil,  sym 
Udiaed  by  the     beast "  ( Rev.  xiii. ),  who  received 
his  power  from  the  dragon  [i.e.  the  devil,  the 
serpent  of  Genesis),  continued  lbr  forty  and 
two  months,  und  was  invested  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  kings  who  destroyed  the  harlot 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvii.  12,  17).  the*  city  of  seven 
hills.    The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  l«  fol- 
lowed by  the  rule  of  Antichrist  for  a  short  period 
(Rev.  xvii.  10),  to  lie  in  his  turn  overthrown  "in 
the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty  " 
(Rev.  xvi.  14)  with  the  false  prophet  and 'all 
his  followers  (Rev.  xix.).    The  personality 
of  Antichrist  is  to  be  inferred  as  well  from 
the  personality  of  his  historical  precursor,  us 
from  that  of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  opixjscd. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  regards  Antichrist  as  the  embodiment 
and  personification  of  all  jwwers  and  agencies 
inimical  to  Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian  might 
of  the  world.    In  the  Jewish  traditions  Anti- 
christ is  represented  by  Armilus,  or  Armilans, 
which  is  the  translation  of  "  the  wicked  "  in  the 
Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  on  Is.  xi.  4.  He 
was  the  last  enemy  of  the  Jewish  race,  who, 
after  (iog  and  Magog,  should  wage  tierce  wars 
and  slay  Messiah  la-n  Kphraim.  but  should  him- 
self  be  "slain  by  Messiah  ben  David.    His  his- 
tory will  be  found  in  Buxtorfs  L>.r.  Tulm.  pp. 
221-224.    A  type  of  Antichrist  bus  liven  sought 
in  Balaam  the  antagonist  of  Moses,  t'.e  tyjic  of 
Christ,  and  the  allusions  in  Jude  1 1 ,  and  2  Pet 
ii.  15,  are  presumed  to  be  directed  against  the 
errors  of  tne  Nicolaitanes,  Nicol.ius  signifying 
in  Greek  the  same  as  Balaam  in  Hebrew.  But 
of  such  speculations  there  is  no  end  ;  the  lan 
guage  of  the  apostles  is  intentionally  obscure, 
and  this  obscurity  has  been  rather  deepened 
than  removed  by  the  conflicting  interpretations 
of  expositors.    All  that  the  dark  hints  of  the 
aiiostlcs  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
christ as  a  power  whose  influence  was  liegin- 
ning  to  be  felt  even  in  their  time,  but  whose  full 
development  was  reserved  till  the  passing  away 
of  the  principle  which  hindered  it.  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  symbolized  by  the  mys. 
tiial  Babylon. 

An'tibch.  1.  In  Syria.  The  capital  of 
the  (ireek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince  which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metrop- 
olis  was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon, 
running  northwards,  and  thc*chun  of  Taurus, 
running  eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt 
meeting.  Here  the  Orontes  hrc-iks  through  the 
mountains;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a  herd 
of  the  river,  )  tartly  on  an  island,  partlv  on  the 
level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which 
rose  abruptly  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  was  Daphne,  the  celebrated  sane- 
tuarv  of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv.  31) ;  whence  tbe 
city  was  sometimes  called  Antioch  by  Daphne. 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  ear. 
name.  —  No  city,  alter  Jerusalem,  is  so  inti 
mutely  connected  with  the  hiltory  of  the  ajtos 
tolic  church.  Certain  jsiints  of  close  asso- 
ciation between  tin -c  two  cities,  as  regards  the 
progress,  of  Christianity,  may  be  noticed  in  the 
first  place.  One  of  the  seven  deucons,  or  almo- 
ners appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was  Nicolas,  a 
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proselyte  of  Antioeh  (Arts  vi.  5).  The  Chris-  I 
tiaus,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at  j 
the  death  uf  Stephen,  preached  the  (Jo*  pel  at 
Antioeh  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  fore- 
told the  famine,  came  to  Antioeh  (ibid.  xi.  27, 
28);  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  I 
•cut  on  a  mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city 
to  the  former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was 
from  Jerusalem  again  that  the  Judaizers  came, 
who  disturbed  thu  church  at  Antioeh  (ibid.  xv. 
1 ) ;  and  it  was  at  Antioeh  that  St.  Paul  re- 
buked St.  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed  through  the  influence  of  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  II,  12).  —  The 
chief  interest  of  Antioeh,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21 ) ;  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi. 
26)  :  here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  dis- 
tinctly recorded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial 
work"(xi.  22-26;  sec  xiv.  26-28;  also  xv.  33 
and  xviii.  22)  ;  hence  lie  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  lint  missionary  journey  (xiii.  1-3), 
and  hither  he  returned  '(xiv.  26).  So  again 
after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  of  whi.  h 
WwTO  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  eon-  j 
verts  at  Antioeh,  xv.  23),  he  began  and  ended 
his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place  (xv. 
36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii.  23), 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  im- 
prisonment at  Jerusalem  and  Caxsarea.  Though  j 
St.  Paul  was  never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at 
Antioeh,  it  did  not  cease  to  lie  an  imiKtrtant 
centre  fur  Christian  progress ;  hut  it  does  uot  \ 
belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history  as  a  pa-  j 
triarchate,  and  its  connection  with  Ignatius, 
Chrysostom,  ami  other  eminent  names.  Anti- 
oeh was  fbuuded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  bv  Selcii- 
cus  Xicator.  Jews  were  settled  there  from  tin; 
first  in  large  numbers,  wen:  governed  by  their 
own  cthnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
political  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Antioeh 
grew  under  the  successive  S.-lcucid  kings,  till  it  ; 
became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  great 
Syrian  cities,  —a  vast  street  with  colonnades, 
intersecting  the  whole  from  end  to  end,  —  was 
added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Some  lively 
notices  of  the  Antioeh  of  this  period,  and  of  its 
relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied  by  the 
hooks  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially  1  Mace, 
iii.  97,  xi.  13  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  36.) 
It  is  the  Antioeh  of  the  Itoman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pum- 
per it  hail  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it 
continued  till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  early  Emperors  raised  there  some  large 
and  important  structures,  such  as  aqueducts, 
amphitheatres,  and  baths.  Herod  the  Great 
contributed  a  road  and  a  colonnade.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  citizens  of  Antioeh 
under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrilous  wit 
and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This  |>crhaps 
wiis  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which 
was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised 


sect,  and  not  bv  Christians  to  themselves.  —  2. 
In  Pisiima  (Acts  xiii.  U,  xiv.  19,  21  ;  2  Tim. 

iii.  1 1 ),  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  corresponds 
to  Wtlulidrh,  which  is  distant  from  Ak-tltrr  six  1 
hours  over  the  mountains.  This  city,  like  the 
Syrian  Antioeh,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  ttJonin, 
and  was  also  called  Cossareu.  Tlie  invasion  on 
which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city  for  the  first  time 
(Acta  xiii.  14)  was  very  interesting  and  im- 
]iortant.  His  preaching  in  the  synagogue  led 
to  the  recvptioii  uf  the  Gospel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Gentiles:  and  this  resulted  in  a  vio- 
lent persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioeh  to 
Iconium  (ib.  50,  51 ),  and  subsequently  followed 
him  even  to  Lystrn  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul, 
on  his  return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioeh 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  (ib.  21 ).  These  events  happened 
when  he  was  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  in 
company  with  Barnabas.  He  probably  visited 
Antioeh"  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, had  just  been  added  to  the  party. 
The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1  shows  that  Ti- 
motheus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  apostle  had  undergone  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioeh.  [Pimr- 
oia  ;  PiaiDia  | 

AntiOChi'a  (1  Mace.  iv.  .15,  vi.  63  ;  2  Mace. 

iv.  33,  v.  21 ).    (Antiocii  1 .] 

Antio  chians,  partisans  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19). 

Anti'ochifl,  concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes (2  Mace.  iv.  .30). 

Anti  ochus,  father  of  Numenius,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan  to  the  Romans 
(1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

Anti  ochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  surnamed 
the  dutl,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  Soter 
in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
n-ign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
course  of  which  l'arthia  and  Bactria  revolted 
and  became  indc|>endent  kingdoms.  At  length 
(u.c.  250)  peace  was  made,  a»;d  the  two  mon- 
archs  "joined  themselves  together  "  (I)ar  xi. 
6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the  king  of  the  .tli") 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  rr  ..riage  to 
Antiochus  ("  the  king  of  the  no-  .i  '),  who  set 
aside  his  former  wife,  Lnndice,  to  receive  her. 
After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ploteniy  (n.c. 
247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodicc  and  her  chil- 
dren Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power;  " 
and  Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  miirht  a 
second  time  lose  her  ascendency,  poisoned 
Antiochus  (him  "that  strengthened  her."  i.e. 
Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice  and  her  infant 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  u.r.  246  (Dan.  xi.  »">). 
After  the  death  of  Antiochus.  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("out  of  a  branch 
of  her  roots"),  who  succeeded  his  father  I'tol. 
Philudelphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sifter's 
death  by  an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  hood- 
ice  was  killed,  her  son  Seleucus  Cullinicus 
driven  for  a  time  from  the  throne,  and  the 
whole  country  plundered  (Dan.  xi.  7-9).  The 
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hostilities  thus  renewed  continued  fur  many 
years;  and  cm  tin-  death  of  Sclciieus  B.C.  226. 
after  hi-  "  return  into  hi*  own  land  "  (Dan.  xi. 
9),  his  sons  Alexander,  (Nelcucu*)  Kcrauno*. 
And  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  multitude  of 
great  forcer*"  against  l*tol.  Philopator  the  son 
of  Evergetes,  and  one  of  them  (Antiochus) 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt 
(Dan.  \i.  9,  10). 

Anti  ochus  III.,  surnamed  the  Crmt,  sue- 
eveded  hi*  brother  Sclcucus  Kcraunos.  who  was 
assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  B.C.  223.  He 
prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator 
with  vigor,  and  at  tir*t  with  success,  III  B.C. 
21 X  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, con- 
quered Samaria  and  (iilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  hut  was  defeated  next  year  at 
Hapjiia.  near  (iaza  (b.c.  217),  with  immense 
log*,  ami  in  consequence  made  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  in  which  heceded  to  him  the  disputed 
provinces  of  Code-Syria.  Phoenicia  and  Palcs- 
tine  (Dan.  xi.  II,  12).  During  the  next  thir- 
U«cn  years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strcngth- 


Antiix-hu*  the  Qrett. 

•ning  his  position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
frontiers  or  Parthia.  ami  hy  his  succes*cs  pained 
his  surname  of  tlie  final.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  ii.c.  205,  Ptolemv  Philopator  died,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes, 
who  wasonlv  five  years  old.  AntiochtU  availeil 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered 
hy  the  weakness  of  a  minority  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  recent,  to  unite  with  Philip  III.  of 
Maccdon  for  the  pur|K>*e  of  conquering  and 
•lividing  the  Egyptian  dominions.  The  Jews, 
tfho  had  been  exasperated  hy  the  conduct  of 
I'tol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
openly  csj>ouscd  his  cause,  under  the  influence 
of  a  short-sighted  policy  ("the  factious  among 
thy  people  shall  ri*e,''  i.e.  against  Ptolemv, 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succ  eeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  hut  was  recalled 
to  Asia  hv  a  war  which  hroke  out  with  Attains, 
king  of  Pcrganiu* :  and  his  ally  Philip  was 
himself  embroiled  with  the  Humans.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diversion,  Ptolemy,  hy  the  aid 
of  Sc  opas,  again  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lout.  In  B.c.  198  Antiocbui  re-appeared 
in  the  fie  ld  and  gained  a  deceive  victory  "  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan  ; "  nnd  afterwards 
•aptured  Seopas  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidoti  <  Dan.  xi.  IS). 
Th<- Jew  s,  w  ho  had  suffered  severely  during  the 
struggle,  welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  deliv- 
erer, and  "  he  Stood  in  the  gloriou*  land  which 
by  his  hand  w:is  to  lie  eon*unieel  "  (Dan  xi. 


16).  His  further  designs  against  Egypt 
frustrated  hy  the  intervention  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  w  hom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  the  rhomb 
cian  provinces  fur  tier  dower,  favored  the 
interest*  of  her  hushand  rather  than  those  of 
her  father  (Dan.  xi.  17).  From  Egypt  Antio- 
chus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,"  and  after 
Various  successes  in  the  JKgean  ero»»ed  over 
to  (irecce,  and  hy  the  advice  of  Hannibal 
entered  on  a  wat  with  Koine,  Hi*  victorious 
course  was  chec  ked  at  Th«  rniopvia"  (b.c.  191  ), 
and  after  suhsequent  reverse*  he  was  finally 
defeated  at  Magnesia  in  Eydia,  b.c.  190.  Hy 
the  |a-acc  which  was  concluded  shortly  after- 
wards (b.c.  lss)  he  was  forced  to  cede  all  his 
possessions  "on  the  Roman  side  of  Mt. 
raurus,"  and  to  pay  in  succes-ive  in*ml- 
ments  an  enonnou*  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  last  condi- 
tion led  to  hi*  ignominous  death.  In  B.c-. 
l  !*7  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  Ely- 
mais,  and  was  slain  hv  the  people  who  rose  in 
it.*  defe  nce.  Thus  »  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and 
was  not  fuund  "  (Dan.  xi.  19).  —  Two  suns  of 
Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after  him.  Se- 
Icueits  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom 
ujM»n  the  !L*sas.*inati'in  of  his  brother. 

Anti  ochus  IV.,  Epiphanes  [the  1Um 

trionH),  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  iu*  a  ho*tage  to  the 
Romans  (b.c.  lfS)  after  his  father's  defeat  at 
Magnesia.  In  B.C.  IT.1)  he  was  released  hy  the 
intervention  of  his  brother  Sclcucns,  who  sub- 
stitutccl  his  own  son  Demetrius  iu  his  place. 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when  Sclcucus  was 
assassinated  hy  Hcliodorti*.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  his  position,  and,  by  the  assistanc  e  of 
Eumenes  and  Attains,  easily  expelled  Hcliev 
elorus  w  ho  had  usurm-d  the  c  rown,  and  himself 
"obtained  the  kingdom  hv  flatteries  "  (Dan.  xi. 
21)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrius 

1  Dan.  viii.  7).  The  accession  of  Antioc  hus 
was  immediately  followed  hv  desperate  efforts 
of  the  Hellcni/ing  party  at  Jerusalem  to  assert 
their  supremacy.  Jason,  the  brother  of  <  Miitis 
III.,  the  high-priest,  persuaded  the  king  to 
transfe  r  the  high-priesthood  to  him,  and  at  tho 
same  time  Itought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  c  arry  out  his  de  sign  of  habituating  the  Jew  s 
to  (.ree  k  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).  Three 
years  afterwards.  Menelaus.  of  the  trilie  of 
Heiijamin,  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
cany  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  hv  offering  the  king  a  larger 
bribe,  and  wa*  himself  appointed  high-priest, 
w  hile  Jason  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Ammonites  (2  Mace-,  iv.  2't-2f>).  From 
these  circumstances  and  from  the  marked 
honor  with  which  Antiochus  was  received  at 
Jerusalem  very  rally  in  his  reign  (e.  n.c.  17.1; 

2  Mace-,  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  regaining  the  l>order  province-* 
w  hic  h  had  l>een  give  n  as  the  dower  of  his  *ister 
Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  Hut  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  still  father,  and  be  unde  rtook 
four  campaigns  against  Egypt,  B.c1.  171,  170. 
ir>9,  lf.x.  with  greater  success  than  had  attended 
his  predecessor,  anil  the  complete  conquest  of 
the  country  was  prevented  only  by  the  interfer 
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ence  of  the  Romans  (Dan.  xi.  24  ;  1  Mace.  i. 
16  ff. ;  2  Mace.  v.  11  ff.).  The  course  of  Anti- 
ochus was  everywhere  marked  by  the  same 
wild  prodigality  as  had  signalized  his  occupa- 

•  conscoi 

exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the  armed  eon- 


tion  of  the  throne  ( Dan.  l.c).  The 


in. -lit 


flirts  of  the  rival  high-priests  whom  he  had 
anTKiinted,  furnished  the  occasion  tor  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egvptian  campaign  (n.c.  17<))  which  he  had 
probably  planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol. 
Philometor.  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power 
(D.in.  xi.  26).  The  Temple  was  plundered,  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place,  and  a  Phrygian 
governor  was  left  with  Menelaus  in  charge  of 
the  citv  (2  Mace  v.  1-22 ;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28). 
Two  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
Egyptian  expedition,  Antiochus  detached  a 
force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61,  v.  3  ff.  j  Dan.  xi. 
41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which  have 
rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple  was 
uVsecratcd,  and  the  observance  of  the  law  was 
brbidden.  "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
the  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
ation  (i.s.  an  idol  altar,  ver.  59)  on  the  altar" 
( 1  Mace.  i.  54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an  offer- 
ing was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  nave 
ceased  ;  but  Mattnf  bias  and  his  sons  organized 
a  resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan. 
xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the  name  and 
faith  of  Israel.    Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned 


mm*,, 
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Lis  arms  to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  and  Ar- 
menia (Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  after- 
wards of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of  Xanaui 
("the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi.  37)  in  Elv- 
mais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeat- 
ed ;  and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father 
in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his 
death.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to 
Tal»*  in  Persia,  where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the 
rictim  of  superstition,  terror,  and  remorse,  hav- 
ing first  heard  of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees 
in  restoring  the  Temple-worship  at  Jerusalem 
( 1  Mace.  vi.  1-16  ;  cf  2  Mace.  i.  7-17  ?).  "  He 
came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him  "  (Dan.  xi.  45).  The  reign  of  Antiochus. 
thus  shortly  traced,  was  the  last  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is  given  to  ! 
it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with  its 
typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
I,  25,  viii.  11  ft.).  The  connne«t  of  Alexander 
the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and 


life  into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  whs  already 
prepared  for  their  operation  |  Alkx anhkr]. 
For  more  tliun  a  century  mid  a  half  the*'  lorccs 
had  acted  powerfully  l*oth  upon  'be  faith  and 
upon  the  habits  of  the  people  ;  and  the  time 
was  come  when  an  outward  struggle  alone 
could  decide  whether  Juiluisin  was  to  lie  merged 
in  a  rationali/.ed  Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only 
victorious  from  the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous 
and  more  pure.  Nor  was  the  social  position  of 
the  Jews  less  perilous.  The  influence  of  Greek 
literature,  or  foreign  travel,  of  extended  com- 
merce. ha«l  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
(irecks;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  the 
games  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20). 
Even  their  religious  feelings  were  yielding; 
ami  liefore  the  rising  of  the  Maccaliccs  no  oi>- 

Eiosition  was  offered  to  the  execution  of  the 
king's  decrees.  l'jK>n  the  first  attempt  of  Ja- 
son the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar  "  (2  Mace.  iv.  14  ;  cf.  1  Mace.  i.  43) :  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostasy,  as  fn»m 
a  disregard  :o  ihe  vital  principles  involved  in 
the  conflict. 
Anti  ochus  V.,  Eu  pator  {of  ™i>U  oV- 

scen/),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IV.  n.c 
164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iii.  32,  vi.  17),  though  An- 
tiochus hail  on  his  death-bed  assigned  this  office 
to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  (1  Mace.  vi. 
14,  15,  55  ;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  bis 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relievo 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hanl  pressed  by 
Judas  Maecaba-us  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  He  re- 
pulsed Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  Beth- 
sura  (Bethznr)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1 
Mace.  vi.  31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force 
in  the  Temple  was  on  the  |>oint  of  yielding, 
Lysias  persuaded  the  king  to  conclude  a  busty 
peace  that  he  might  advance  to  meet  Philip, 
who  had  returned  from  Persia  and  made  him- 
self muster  of  Antioch  (I  Mace.  vi.  51  ff. ). 
Philip  was  speedily  overpowered  ;  but  in  the 
next  year  (n.c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter.  the  son  of 
Scleucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  lie 
put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  vhich 
he  had  himself  suffered  from  Antiochus  Kj.ipha- 
nes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2). 

Anti  OChUfl  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der Balas  and  Cleopatra.  After  his  father's 
death  (146  n.c.)  be  remained  in  Arabia;  but 
though  still  a  child  (1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  forward  (c.  145  B.C.) 
as  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 
Demetrius  Nieator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus 
(1  Mace.  xi.  39),  who  had"  Wen  an  officer  of 
his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining 
Antioch  (1  Mace.  xi.  56);  ami  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young 
Antiochus.  Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by 
him  in  the  high  priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57) 
and  invested  with  the  government  of  JiuLtu, 
contributed  greatly  to  bis  success,  occupying 
Asealon  and  (iaza,  and  reducing  the  conntry 
as  far  as  Damascus  (1  Mucc.  xi.  60-62).  He 
afterwords  defeated  the  troops  of  Demetrius  at 
Hazor  (1  Mace.  xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (ver.  73) 
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and  repulsed  a  second  attempt  which  he  made 
to  regain  Palestine  (I  Marc.  xii.  24  ff.).  Try- 
phon having  now  gained  tin-  supreme  jiower  In 
the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer  concealed 
his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.    As  a  first 


step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  B.C.  143  (I  Mace.  xii.  40)  ;  and 
afterwanls  murdered  the  young  king,  and 
ascended  the  throne  (1  Maw.  xiii.  31 ). 

Antiochus  VII.,  Side'tes  (of  Ski*,  in 

Pamphylia),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son 
of  Demetrius  I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius 
Nicator,  was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by 
Mithridates  I.  (Arsnccs  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  f) 
king  of  Part hia,  he  married  his  wife  Cleopatra 
and  obtained  jiossession  of  the  throne  (137 
B.C.),  having  exj>elled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  xv.  1  ff.).  At  first  he  made  a  very 
advantageous  treaty  with  Simon,  who  was  now 
"  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,"  but  when 
lie  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  Withdrew 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which 
the  Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1 
Mace.  xv.  86  ff.).  As  Simon  was  unwilling  to 
yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force  under 
Cendebaau  against  him,  who  occupied  a  forti- 
fied position  at  Cedron  1  Mace.  xv.  41), near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendelwus  bv  the  sons  of 
Simon  and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1 
Mace.  xvi.  1-10),  Antiochus,  who  had  returned 
from  the  pursuit  of  Tryphon,  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  Jiuhea  in  person.  lie  hi  I 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according  to  Josephus 
granted  honorable  terms  to  John  Hvrcanus 
(n.c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Antiochus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Parthians,  and  Hvrcanus  accompanied  him  in 
tin-  campaign.    Hut  alter  some  successes  he 

entirely  defeated  bv  Phraortes  II.  (Ai 
VII.).* and  fell  in  the  battle  c.  n.c.  127-6. 

All'tipas,  martyr  at  Pcrgamos  (Rev.  ii.  1.1), 
and  according  to  tradition  the  bishop  of  that 
place. 

An'tipas.    [  H  K.non,  | 

Antip'ater,  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Lacedumonians  (1  Mace.  xii. 
16.  xiv.  22). 

Alltip'atri8,  a  town  to  which  the  soldiers 
conveyed  St.  Paid  by  night  on  their  march 
( Acts  xxiii.  Ml ).  Its  ancient  name  was  Caphnr- 
■aba;  and  Herod,  when  he  rebuilt  the  city, 
changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor  of  his  father 
Antipatcr.    According  to  the  Jerusalem  Itin- 


erary it  was  42  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  21 
from  (  asarca.  The  village  Ktfr-S<tUi  still  re- 
tains  the  ancient  name  of  Antipatris,  and  it* 
position  is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what 
Josephus  says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris, 
which  he  dcscril>es  as  a  well  watered  and  well- 
wooded  plain,  near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  hi> 
notices  of  a  trench  dug  from  thence  for  military 
purjK»ses  to  the  sea  near  Joppa  by  one  of  the 
Asmonean  princes. 

Anto'nia,  a  fortress  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Baris,  on  the  N.  W. 
of  the  Temple,  and  so  namtd  by  him  after  hia 
friend  Antonius.  IJrm  »ai.km.]  The  wonl 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

All  tOthite,  a  dweller  at  Anathoth  (1  Ch. 
xi.  28,  xii.  3).    |  Anathotiiitk.] 

Antothi  jah.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A 'nub.  Son  of  Coz  and  descendant  of 
Judah,  through  Ashur  the  father  of  Tckoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A  nus,  a  Levite  (1  Ksd.  ix.  48).    [Bam  ] 

A  p  nine,  concubine  of  Darius,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Bartacus  (1  F.sd.  iv.  29). 

Apes  (Hcb.  If'ipliini),  occur  in  1  K.  x.  22, 
"  once  in  three  years  came  the  navv  of  Thar- 
shish,  bringing  pdd.  and  silver,  ivory,  and  a  pea, 
and  |tcncocks,"  ami  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
2  Chr.  ix.  21.  Then-  can  be  little  dottl  t  I  ut 
that  the  atas  wen-  brought  from  the  same 
country  which  supplied  ivory  and  peacocks, 
l»otr  of  which  are  common  in  Ceylon  ;  anil  Sir 
K.  Tcnnent  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory,  and  pea- 
cocks, are  identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

ApelleB,  a  Christian  saluted  bv  St.  Paid 
in  Rom.  xvi.  10.  Tradition  makes  him  I  is]. op 
of  Sinvma  or  Hcradca. 

Apharsath'chites,  Aphar'sites,  A- 

phar'sacitefi,  the  names  of  certain  tril  es, 
colonic*  from  which  bad  ltecn  planted  in  Sa- 
maria by  the  Assyrian  leader  Atnapper  (Ezr. 
iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and  last  are  regarded  as 
the  same.  Whence  these  trilxs  eiinie  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

A'phek  (from  a  root  Signifying  tenacity  or 
firmness),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Pales- 
tine.—  1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Camomiles,  the 
king  of  which  was  kilhd  bv  Joshua  f  Jt  sit.  n ii. 
18),  probably  the  same  as  tlie  Aphekah  ol  -b. 
xv.  53.  —  2.  A  city,  aj  pnrcntly  in  tbeixtnme 
north  of  Asber  (Josh,  xix.  HO )"  frr.m  which  the 
Cnnaanites  were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.31  ;  thouph 
here  it  is  Aphik).  This  i>  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Apia  k  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  ex- 
treme  north  "bonier  of  the  Amorites."  and 
apparently  beyond  Sidon.  identified  with  the 
Aphacn  of  classicnl  times,  famous  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Venus,  nnd  now  A  fla.  —  8.  A  place  at 
which  the  Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Is- 
raelites pitched  in  Klien-czer,  before  the  fatal 
bottle  in  which  the  sons  of  Kit  wen  killed  and 
the  ark  taken  (I  Sam.  iv.  1).    This  would  he 

somewhere  to  the  K.  W.  of,  and  at  no  great 

distance  from  Jerusalem.  —  4.  The  scene  of 
another  encampment  of  the  Philistines,  before 
an  encounter  not  Ics<  disastnnis  than  that  just 
named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  (1  Sent, 
xxix.  I ).  It  is  possible  that  it  mav  Ik-  the  samr 
place  as  the  preceding. —  5.  A  city  on  the  mitt- 
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tarv  road  from  Syria  to  Israel  (1  K\  xx.  26). 
It  was  walled  (30)*  and  was  apparently  a  com- 
mon spot  for  encashments  with  Svria  (2  K. 
xiii.  17).  It  was  situated  in  "  the  plain  "  (1  K. 
xx.  25)  and  consequently  in  the  level  down- 
countrv  east  of  the  .Ionian  :  and  there,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  now  found  in  Fik;  at  the  head  of 
the  Wady  Fik;  6  miles  cast  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, the  great  row!  hctween  Damascus,  Xahttlus, 
and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  through  the  village. 

Aph'ekab,  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as 
Aphbk  (1 ). 

Aphe'rema,  one  of  the  three  "govern- 
ments "  added  to  Judaea  from  Samaria  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Xicanor 
(1  Mace.  xi.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
Ephraim. 

Apher'ra,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  who  returned  with  Zcrubhnlicl  (1  Esd. 
v.  34).  His  name  is  not  found  in  the  parallel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Aphi'ah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  king 
Saul  ( 1  Sam.  ir.  1 ). 

A'phik,  a  city  of  Asher  from  which  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Jttdg.  i.  31). 
Probably  the  «nu  place  as  Aphek  (2). 

Aph'rah,  the  house  of,  a  place  mentioned 
in  Mie.  i.  10.    Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Aph  ses,  chief  of  the  18th  of  the  24  cour- 
ses in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
13). 

Apos'alypsa.  [Revelation-.] 

Apoc'ry  pna.  The  collection  of  Books  to 
whicn  this  term  is  popularly  applied  includes 
the  following  (the  order  given  is  that  in  which 
thev  stmd  in  the  English  version):  —  I.  1  Es- 
dr^s;  II.  2  Ksdras;  III.  Tobit ;  IV.  Judith  ; 
V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  whi-  li  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew 
lor  in  th  •  Chaldee;  VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon :  VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Siracli.  or  Erclesiasticus  ;  VIII.  Baruch  ;  IX. 
The  Song  of  fh<-  Three  Holy  Children  ;  X. 
The  History  of  Susanna;  XI.  The  Historv  of 
the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  XII. 
Thtr  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah  ;  XIII. 
1  Maccabees;  XIV.  2  Maccabees.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  of  Afxrrifpha,  "  hidden,  secret," 
seems,  towards  the  clo*e  of  the  2d  century,  to 
have  lieeu  associated  with  the  signification 
"  spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
(own  into  the  latter.  The  separate  l>ooks  of 
."his  collection  are  treat««d  of  in  distinct  Arti- 
cles. Their  relation  to  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  Casox. 

Apollo  nia,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  through 
whiefi  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their  way  from 
Philippi  and  Amnhipolis  to  Thessaloniea  (Acts 
xvii.  I ).  According  to  the  Antnnine  Itiflttmty, 
it  was  distant  30  Unman  miles  from  Amphijxv 
lis.  ami  37  Roman  miles  from  Thessaloniea. 

Apollo'nius.  1.  Son  of  Thrasa?as  govern- 
or of  Cele-Syria  and  Phojnice,  under  Seleu- 
cits  IV.  PiitLopATOR,  B.C.  1 8 7  flT.,  a  bitter 
enemv  of  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv.  4),  who  urged 
the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon  the  com- 
mander of  the  Temple,  to  plunder  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  5  flf.).  —  2.  An  officer 
of  Antioch  ts  Epiphanes,  and  governor  of  Sa- 
maria, who  ]"•[  out  a  large  force  against  Judas 


Maecaha»ns,  but  was  defeated  nnd  idain  n.c. 
166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71). 
He  isprolmbly  the  same  person  who  was  chief 
commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Juda-a  (1  Mace 
i.  29;  if.  2  Mace.  t.  24),  who  spoiled  Jeru- 
salem, taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (S 
Marc.  v.  24-26),  and  occupied  a  fortified  posi- 
tion there  (nc.  168)  (1  Mare.  i.  30  ff.).--3. 
The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical  with 
the  preceding),  an  envoy  commissioned  (n.c. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epipnancs  to  congratulate 
Ptolemy  Philometor  on  his  U-ing  enthroned 
(2  Mace.  iv.  21 ).  —  4.  The  son  of  Gennsius,  a 
Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator, 
c  n  c.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2).  — 5.  The  Dai  ax 
(i.e.  one  of  the  Dahte  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sog- 
diana).  a  governor  of  Code-Syria  (1  Mace.  x. 
69)  under  Alexander  Bulas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  wan 
appointed  bv  h.t\  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace. 
l.c).  Apolloni  js  raised  a  large  force  and  at- 
tacked Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander,  bul 
was  entirely  defeated  by'him  (n.c.  147)  ncai 
Aiotus  (1  Marc.  x.  69-87). 

ApoUoph  anes,  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas 
Maecabams  at  Gaxarn  (2  Marc  x.  37). 

Apollos,  a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent 
(which  may  also  mean  lear/inl)  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures  :  one  instructed  in  the  wuv  of 
the  Lord,  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  >hc 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Aetsxviii.  25), 
but  on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  tcm|>o- 
rary  absence  of  St.  Paul,  a.o.  54,  more  per- 
fect!* taught  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After 
this  he  liecamc  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  first  in 
Achaia  and  then  in  Corinth  ( Acts  xviii.  27,  xix. 
I ),  where  he  watered  that  which  Paul  had  plant- 
ed (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When  the  apostle  wrote  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Apollos  was 
with  or  near  him  (I  Cor.  xvi.  12),  probably  at 
Ephesus  in  a.d.  57  :  we  hear  of  him  then  thnt 
he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey  to 
Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have, 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once 
more  in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus 
is  desired  to  "  bring  Zcnas  the  lawy.sr  and 
A|M>]los  on  their  way  diligently,  that  nothing 
may  lie  wanting  to  them."  After  this  nothing 
is  known  of  him.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop 
of  Cicsarea.  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  ago 
can  never  be  ascertained,  and  much  fruitless 
conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After 
the  entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him 
which  appear*  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  im- 
portant difference  in  the  doctrines  which  diey 
taught.  Thus  much  may  safely  Ik-  granted, 
that  there  may  have  lieen  difference  enough  in 
j  the  outward  character  nnd  expression  of  the 
two  to  attract  the  lover  of  eloquence  and  phi- 
losophy  rather  to  AjkiIIos,  somewhat  perhaps 
to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  Apollos  was  the  author 
of  the  Epi-tle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Apol Tyon,  or,  as  it  is  literally  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev.  ix.  11,  "a  destroyer," 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  An\i>- 
nox,  **  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit."  Tho 
Hebrew  term  is  really  abstract,  and  signifies 
"  destruction,"  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in 
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Job  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv.  11;  ami 
other.  passages.  The  angel  Ajiullynn  is 
further  described  as  the  king  of  the  "locusts 
which  rose  from  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless 
pit  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trum|H*t. 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  have  made  Abad- 
don the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions  into 
whieh  they  divide  the  lower  world.  But  that, 
in  Hev.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is  the  angel  and  not 
the  abyss  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority  for  connecting  it  with 
"the  destroyer "  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  11); 
and  the  explanation  quoted  by  Bcngel,  that  the 
name  is  given  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  kIiow 
that  the  locusts  would  be  destructive  aliko  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  unneces- 
sary. The  etymology  of  Asmodens,  the  king 
of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems  to 
point  to  a  connection  with  Apollyon,  in  his 
character  as  "the  destroyer"  or  destroying 
angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25.  [Asmo- 
DEU*.] 

Apostle  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T.f 
originally  the  official  name  of  those  Twelve 
of  the  disciples  w  hom  Jesus  choso  to  send  forth 
first  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  lie  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth. 
The  word  also  appears  to  have  hrn  used  in  a 
non-official  sense  to  designate  a  much  wider 
circle  of  Christian  messenger!  and  teachers 
(see  2  Cor.  viii.  23  ;  Phil.  ii.  25).  It  is  only  of 
those  who  were  officially  designated  Apostles 
that  we  treat  in  this  article.  The  original  quali- 
fication of  nn  Apostle,  as  stated  by  St.  Peter, 
on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor 
fndas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been  personally 
Acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial  course 
»f  our  Lord,  from  his  baptism  by  John  till  the 
day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  lie 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  con- 
tinued with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke 
xxii.  28).  By  this  close  personal  intercourse 
with  Him,  they  wen*  peculiarly  fitted  to  give 
testimony  to  the  facts  of  redemption ;  and  we 
gather,  from  his  own  words  in  John  xiv.  26, 
xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  especial  bestowal  of 
the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted  them,  by 
which  their  memories  were  quickened,  anil 
their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they  had 
heard  from  Him  increased  alwvc  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ; 
tome  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according 
♦o  the  flesh ;  some  had  previously  been  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Our  Ixml  chose  them 
early  in  his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  : 
precisely  at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had  1 
certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  Him 
before  ;  but  after  their  call  as  Apostles  they  1 
nppear  to  have  been  continuously  with  Him,  or 
in  his  service.  They  seem  to  have  been  all  on 
an  equality,  both  during  and  after  the  ministry 
of  Christ  "on  earth.  We  find  one  indeed,  St. 
Peter,  from  fervor  of  personal  character, 
usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- ; 

finished  by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him 
n  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches 
JPeteu]  :  but  wc  never  find  the  slightest  trace 
in  Scripture  of  any  superiority  or  primacy 
being  in  consequence  accorded  to  him.  We 


1  also  find  that  be  and  two  others,  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zeliedec,  are  admitted  to  th« 
inner  privacy  of  our  lord's  act*  and  sufferings 
on  several  occasions  (Matt.  xvii.  1-9,  xxvi.  37; 
Mark  v.  37)  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  superiority 
in  rank  or  office.   Early  in  our  lord's  ministry, 
i  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to  preach  re- 
|>entance,  and  perform  miracles  in  liis  name 
(Matt,  x.;  Luke  ix.).    This  their  mission  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,6). 
The  Ajwstles  were  early  warned  by  their  Mas* 
ti  r  of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of 
their  calling  (Matt.  x.  1 7 ).    They  accompanied 
Him  in  bis  journevs  of  teaching  and  to  the 
Jewish  feasts,  saw  "his  wonderful  works,  heard 
bis  discourses  addressed  to  the  jx-ople  (Matt, 
v.-vii.,  xxiii. ;  Luke  vi.  13-4'.*)  or  those  which 
he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt.  xix.  13  ff. ; 
Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on  re- 
ligious matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
savings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt, 
xlii.  10  ff.,  xv.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff.;  Luke  viii.  9ff, 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5  ;  John  ix.  2  ff,  xiv.  5,  22,  &c.) : 
sometimes  they  worked  miracles  (Mark  Ti.  13  ; 
Lukcix.G),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  with- 
out success  (Matt.  xvii.  16).    They  recognized 
their  Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi. 
16;  Luke  ix.  20),  and  ascrilied  to  Him  super- 
natural power  (Luke  ix.  54) ;  but  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  teaching  and  mission  of 
Christ,  they  made  very  slow  progress,  held 
back  as  they  were  by  weakness  of  apprehension 
and  bv  national  prejudices  (Matt.  xv.  16,  xvi. 
22.  xvii.  20,  21  ;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25  ;  John 
xvi.  12):  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables 
(Mark  viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff),  and  openly 
confessed  their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  51. 
Even  at  the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth 
they  wen;  yet  v»  eak  in  their  knowledge  ( Luke  xiv. 
21  ;  John'xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long 
ls-cn  carefully  preparing  and  instructing  them. 
And  when  that  happened  of  which  He  had  so 
often  forewarned  them — his  apprehension  by 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees — thev  all  for- 
sook Him  and  fled  (Matt  xxvi.  56).    They  left 
liis  burial  to  one  who  w  as  not  of  their  number 
and  to  the  women,  and  wen-  only  convinced  of 
his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest  proofs  fur- 
nished by  Himself.    It  was  first  when  this  fact 
became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have  en- 
tered their  minds,  ami  not  even  then  without 
His  own  special  aid,  opening  their  understand- 
ings that  thev  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Even  after  that,  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  common  occupations  (John  xxi.  3  ff),  and 
it  required  a  new  direction  from  the  Lord  to 
recall  them  to   their   mission,  and  rc-nnite 
them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4).     Before  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  nt  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially 
inspired   bv  Him    to  declare   the  prophetic 
sense    of   Scripture    respecting    the  traitoj 
Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to  be  filled  up 
On  the   Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days  after 
our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  camfi 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Actsii.)  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogther 
different  men,  giving  witness  with  power  of 
the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
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l)_  hud  declared  they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ; 
Acts  i.  8,  22,  ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31). 
First  of  all  the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem 
grew  up  under  their  hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and 
their  superior  dignity  und  power  were  univer- 
sally acknowledged  hy  the  rulers  and  the 
people  (Acts  v.  12  fl'.).  Even  the  persecution 
whieh  arose  aliout  Stephen,  and  put  the  hrst 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  JihIum, 
does*  not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the 
Apostles  (Aets  viii.  1).  Their  first  mission 
out  of  Jerusalem  wus  to  Samaria  (Act*  viii. 
5-25),  where  the  Lord  himself  had,  during  his 
ministry,  sown  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.  Here 
ends,  propt.-ly  speaking  (or  rather  perhaps  with 
the  general  visitation  hinted  at  in  Acts  ix.  31), 
the  first  period  of  the  Apostles'  agency,  during 
which  i  ts  centre  Ls  Jerusalem,  and  the  promi- 
nent figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agreeably  to 
the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt  xri.  18), 
whieh  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand  J 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among 
the  twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14) -was  the  J 
stone  on  whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and 
it  was  his  privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  (Aets  ii.  14,  22) 
and  to  Gentiles  ( Acts  x.  11).  —  The  centre  of 
the  second  period  of  the  apostolic  agency  is 
Autioch,  where  a  church  soon  was  built  up, 
consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  the  ecu-  j 
tral  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent  |ieriod  ' 
is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belonging 
to  the  numlier  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  j 
office  [Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all 
that  we  know  of  it)  is  related  in  Act*  XL  1*9-30, 
xiii.  1-5,  was  marked  by  the  united  working  of 
Paul  and  the  other  Apostles,  in  the  co-operation 
and  intercourse  of  the  » wo  churches  of  Antioeh 
and  Jerusalem.  From  this  time  the  thirl  apos- 
tolic period  opens,  marked  by  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  of  the  Twelve  from  the  sacred 
narrative,  and  the  exclusive  agency  of  St.  Paul, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles!  The  whole 
of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  occu- 
pied with  his  missionary  journeys ;  und  when 
we  leave  him  at  Home,  all  the  in  utile  churches 
from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illvricum 
owe  10  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him 
tor  supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of 
the  re»t  of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely 
nothiug  from  the  sacred  narrative.  Some 
notices  we  have  of  their  personal  history,  which 
will  lie  found  under  their  respective"  names, 
together  with  the  principal  legends,  trust- 
worthy or  untrustworthy,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  them.  [See  Peter. 
James,  John  especially. |  —  As  regards  the 
afxtstolic  otfirr,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  up- 
holding them  by  supernatural  jiower  specially 
bestowed  for  that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  with  its  first  holders:  all  continu- 
ation of  it,  from  the  very  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ),  being  impossible.  The 
bishops  of  the  ancient  churches  co-existed  with, 
and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed,  the  Apostles; 
and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or  any 
church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors,  it 
-an  be  understood  only  "chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 


Appa'im.    Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended 

from  Jerahmeel,  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Juduh  (I  Chr.  ii.  3>>.  31). 

A  ppcul.  The  principle  of  appeal  w.i»  rec- 
ognised by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  court  under  the  presidency  of 
the  judge  or  ruler  for  the  time  bcitig,  U  iore 
whieh  all  cases  too  dniicult  for  the  local  courts 
were  to  l»c  tried  (f)eut.  wii.  8-'J).  According 
to  the  aliove  regulation,  the  ap|>cul  lay  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
and  under  the  immunity  to  the  king,  who 
appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to  in- 
iiuire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat 
delegated  his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  |ier- 
mancntly  established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix. 
8).  These  courts  were  re-established  by  Lira 
(Ezr.  vii.  25).  After  the  institution  of  the 
Sunhedriiu  the  final  appeal  lay  to  them.  A 
Roman  citizen  under  tin;  republic  had  the  right 
of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  f  rom  the  decision 
of  a  magistrate  to  the  people  ;  and  as  the  em- 
peror succeeded  to  the  pOWOf  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  tlie  last  resort.  St. 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
Hut  as  no  decision  hud  liecn  given,  there  could  be 
no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  ease :  the 
language  used  ( Acts  xxv.  9  j  implies  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  accused  of  electing  cither  to 
lie  tiied  by  the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the 
emperor.  Since  the  procedure  in  the  Jewish 
courts  at  that  |»eriod  was  of  a  mixed  ani  unde- 
fined charaetvr,  the  Roman  and  tne  Jewish 
authorities  co-existing  and  currying  un  the 
course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  l<c  trad 
by  the  pure  Roman  law. 

Ap'phia  (a  < ircck  form  of  the  Latin  Af>pt'*i  , 
a  Christian  woman  addressed  jointly  with 
Philemon  and  Archippus  in  Philetn.  2,  ap- 
parently a  member  of  Philemon's  household, 
und  not  improbably  his  wife. 

Ap'phlLS,  '*  the  wary,"  according  to  Mi 
chucfis,    surname    of   Jonathan  Muccaba'tm 
( 1  Mace.  ii.  5).  Ap. 

Ap'pii  For  um,  a  well-known  station  on 
the  Appiau  Way,  the  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  the  ncighUirhood  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Si.  Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteolt 
(Aets  xxviii.  13)  on  his  arrival  from  Multu, 
proceeded  under  the  charge  of  the  centurion 
along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome,  and 
found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians 
who  hud  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).  The 

IKisitiou  of  this  place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient 
tineruries  at  43  miles  from  Rome.  Horace 
describe*  it  as  full  of  taverns  und  boatmen. 
This  anise  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at 
the  northern  end  of  a  Canal  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  road,  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Pomptinc  Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  site  with  Mime  ruins  near 
Tnpomti;  and  in  fact  the  43d  milestone  is 
preserved  there.  [Three  Taverns.) 
Apple-Tree,  Apple  (Heb.  tappmack). 

Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  V  , 
in  the  following  passages.  Cunt.  ii.  3  :  "  As 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so 
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it  my  Udoved  unions  tiie  sons.  I  Mit  down  1111-  <  oui|»anicd  him  to  Ephcsus  on  his  way  to  S\  n» 
Ucr  hix  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  |  There  they  remained ;  and  when  A  polios  came 
fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5.  to  Kphcsus,  knowing  only  tin-  baptism  of  John, 
"  1  raised  tliee  up  under  the  apple-tree  :  then-  |  they  look  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the 
thy  mother  brought  thee  forth.  '  Joel  i.  12,  Lord  more-  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  l>e- 
where  the  apple-tree  is  named  with  the  vine,  came  (  hristians  is' uncertain.  When  1  '(  'or. 
the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  palm-trees,  as  wus  whiten,  Aqnila  and  his  wife  were  still  iu 
withering  under  the  desolating  edicts  of  the  Kphcsus  (1  Cor.  xvt.  19);  hut  in  Horn,  xvi. 
locust,  palmcr-worni,  &v.  The  fruit  of  this  3  tt'.,  we  lind  them  again  at  Rome,  ami  their 
tree  is  allud.  d  to  in  I'rov.  xxv.  II  :  "  A  won  I  house  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians, 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  iu  pictures  of  t  In  v  are  there  described  as  having  endangered 
silver.  '  In  Cant.  ii.  ."« :  "  I'omfoft  me  with  ajf-  their  lives  for  that  of  the  Apostle.  In  14  'J  im. 
pies,  for  1  am  sick  of  love;"  vii.  8,  "  The  (  iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as  being  with  Titno- 
Miiell  of  thy  nose  (shall  lie)  like  apples."  It  is  |  theits,  prol  abb  at  Kphcsus.  In  both  these 
a  dilhcnlt  matter  to  say  what  is  the  s|»ccinc  tree  latter  places  the  form  Prisca  ami  not  I'riseilla 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  tdjt/iwir/t.     Most    is  used. 

modern  writers  maintain  that  it  is  lither  the  Ar,  or  Ar  of  Moab,  one  of  the  chief  places 
quince  or  the  citron.  The  quince  hits  some  >  of  Moab  (In.  xv.  I  ;  Num.  2K).  In  later 
plausible  arguments  in  its  favor.      The  fru-    times  the  place  was  known  as  Arcopolis  and 


Sauce  of  the  quince  was  held  iu  high  esteem  by 
e  ancients.  "  Its  scent,"  says  an  Arabic 
author,  "cheers  mv  soul,  renews  my  strength, 
and  restore*  my  breath."  The  quince  was 
sacred  to  Venus.  Un  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Ho\  le  says,  "  The  rich  color,  fragrant  odor, 
ami  handsome  ap|>earancc  of  the  eitnm,  wheth- 
er in  flower  or  in  fruit,  an-  jwirtieuhirly  suited 


to  the  passages  of  Seriptnre  mentioned  bIkjvc."    Nino.  xxi.  15 


Hahhath-Moah,  it.  the  great  city  of  Moab 
The  site  is  still  called  ItuUxt;  it  lies  about  half- 
way U-tween  K<mk  and  the  Watty  ifoifb,  10  or 
1 1  "miles  from  each,  the  Roman  road  passing 
through  it.  The  remains  arc  not  important. 
In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  a  p|  tears  to  lie  used 
as  a  rvprcsentatb c  name  for  the  whole  nation 
of  Moab;  we  Dcut.  ii.  9,  IS,  29;  and  also 


lint  neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  tin 
apple  appeal*  fullv  to  answer  to  all  the  Scrip 
turtU  allusions.  The  ItipptHufi  must  denote 
some  tree  Ihe  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  possesses  some  fragrant  and  restora- 
tive properties,  in  order  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  the  Biblical  allusions.  lioth  the  quince  and 
the  citron  may  satisfy  the  last-named  require- 
ment ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  cither  of 
these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste  The  orange 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  orange- trees  are  found  in  rales- 
tine  ;  but  then1  does  not  ap|»ear  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree 
having  lieeit  in  all  probability  introduced  nt  a 
later  period.  As  to  the  apple-tree  king  the 
kif>i>iuuli,  most  travellers  assert  that  this  fruit  is 
generally  of  a  verv  inferior  quality.  Moreover 
the  apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for 

excellent  fragrance  which  the  ttipfniHck  is  said  lakes" of  Huleh  and  U-nnesarcth  down  its  tor- 
V>  have  possessed.  The  question  of  identifi-  tuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead 
cation,  therefore,  must  still  lie  left  an  open  one. 


A'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jcthcr,  the  head 
of  a  family  of  Ashcriles  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  - 

A  rub.  A  city  of  Jitdah  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hebron,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52. 

Aim  bah.  Although  this  word  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  in  its  original  shape  only  in  Josh, 
xviii.  18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  It  is  used  general! v  to  indi- 
cate a  barren,  uninhabitable  district,  not  "the 
Arabah  "  indicates  more  particularly  the  dcep- 
Minkcn  valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most 
striking  among  the  many  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  Palestine,  and  which  extends  with  great 
uniformity  Of  formation  from  the  slojies  of 
Mormon  to  the  Jdaniiic  Golf  {Gvlf of  AkabaA) 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depres- 
sion known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the 


•\s  to  the  Art'l.t.s  of  SotMJM.  see  \  I  N't  Ot 
SotM»vi.  The  expression  "  n/>i>fr  of  the  eye" 
occurs  in  Dent,  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  I'rov. 
vii.  2;  Lam.  ii.  18;  Zcch.  ii.  8.  The  English 
word  is  the  representative  of  one  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  considered  above:  the  Hebrew 
word  being  i*/«'>n,  "little  man"  —  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the   English  pttpil,  the  Latin 

Aq'llila,  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Cor- 
inth on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
He  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  hut  had  Hed,  with 
his  wile  Priscilla,  from  Home,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  of  Claudius  commanding  all  Jews 
to  leave  the  i-ity  ICt.AriUfs).  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  St.  Paul,  and  they  abode  together, 
and  wrought  at  their  common  trade  of  making 
the  Cilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [PaI'l].    I  in  the 


Sea.  This  |K>rtion.  about  150  miles  in  length, 
is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  nume  of 
>■/  (, '/mi.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  (ihor 
is  tin-  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses  the  valley 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 
Is*  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name 
of  M'</f/</  t-l-Amimh.  There  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  in  the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  mon- 
archy the  name  "  Arabah  "  was  applied  to 
the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its  south- 
ern and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Dcut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Dcut.  ii  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the 
southern  jtortion.  while  the  other  passages,  in 
which  the  name  occurs,  point  to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Dcut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16, 
xi.  2.  xii.  3  ;  ami  2  K.  xiv.  25,  Initb  the  Dead 


departure  of  the  AjN*tlc  from  Corinth,  a  year:  Sea  ami  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth) 
and  six  months  niter,  Priscilla  and  Aqnila  ac-   ar-  named  in  close  connection  with  the  Aralmh 
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The  allusions  in  Dent  xi.  30 ;  Josh.  viii.  14,  1  other  precious 


xii.  I,  xriii.  18  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7  ;  2  K.  xxv. 
4  ;  Jvt.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  liecome  at  once  intel- 
ligible when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is 
known.  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
t*kcs  its  place  with  "  the  mountain,"  "  the 
lowland  "  plains  of  I'hilUtia  and  Ksdmelon, 
"  the  south  "  ami  "  the  plain  "  of  Code-Syria, 
•6  one  of  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the 'con- 
quered countrv. 
Arabat'tihe,  in  Mnnn  (I  M*v.  y.  3). 

[ACRABBIM.]  Ap. 

Ara  bia,  a  country  known  in  the  <).  T. 
under  two  designations : —  I.  Tfte  Ktut  Country 
((Jen.  xxv.  6)  ;  or  pcrlnps  the  E<wt  (Gen.  x. 
30  ;  Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  Is.  ii.  6)  ;  and  Ijtml  of  the 
mmsof  the  E'iM  (Gen.  xxix.  I) ;  Gentile  name, 
Sons  of  the  Kant  (Jndg.  vi.  1,  vii.  12  K.  iv. 
30  :  Job  i.  3;  U.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ex. 
xxv.  4).  From  th  w  passages  it  appears  that 
the  Land  of  the  East  and  Son*  of  thr  Kit*  indi- 
cate, primarily,  tlic  country  east  of  Palestine, 
and  the  tribes  'descended  from  Idnnacl  and  from 
Ketnrah ;  and  that  this  original  signification 
mav  have  Income  gradually  extended  to  Arabia 
ami  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without 
any  strict  limitation.  The  third  anil  fourth 
passages  above  referred  to  relate  to  Mesopo- 
tamia an<l  Babylonia.  2.  'Ariih  and  'Arnlt, 
whence  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14;  Is.  xxi.  13; 
Jer.  xxv.  24 ;  Er.  xxvii.  21 ).  This  name  seems 
to  have  the  *anu'  geographical  reference  as  the 
former  nam-*  to  th  •  country  and  trilies  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian 

fietiinsula.  —  Arabia  may  la-  divided  into  Am- 
hi  Printer,  containing  the  whole  [icninsula  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern  deserts;  Xorth- 


—  II.  Xorrltrrn  Arnfna, 


or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  a  high,  undulating, 
pan-bed  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  tonns 
the  natural  Itoundarv  from  the  Persian  (iulf  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded 
by  the  latter  country  and  the  desert  of  I'etra 
on  the  north-west  and  west,  the  |icninsiila  of 
Arabia  forming  its  southern  limit.  It  has  few 
oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  generally  either 
brackish  or  tin  potable,  and  it  is  visited"  by  the 
Mad-wind  culled  S,tw>m.  The  Arabs'  find 
pasture  for  their  Hocks  and  herds  after  the 
rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed  plains ;  and 
the  desert  generally  produces  prickly  shrubs, 
&c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  "dwellers 
in  tents,"  SamUm  (eomp.  Is.  xiii.20;  Jer.  xlix. 
31;  Kzek.  xxxviii.  II);  and  thev  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  cast  (eomp.  STum.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii,  6,  xiii.  20).  to  the 
bonier*  of  Egypt  on  the  west.  These  trilies, 
principally  descended  from  bhmad  and  Ketn- 
rah, have  "always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  .Mjveral  times 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi  16,  17, 
xxvi.  7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2)  Thev  con- 
ducted a  eonaideiahte  trade  of  merchandise  of 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  (Kick,  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain 
of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations  ;  and  they 
likewise  traded  from  the  western  ] tortious  of 
the  |>eninsula.  The  latter  traffic  appear*  to  l»c 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ish- 
maelites,  Keturahites.  and  other  Arabian  )>co- 
ples  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25; 
2  Chr.  ix.  14.  24;  Is,  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20).  and 
probably  consisted  of  the  products  of  Southern 


trn  Arabia,  constituting  the  gn  at  desert  of    Arabia  and  of  the  op]>osite  chores  of  Ethiopia 


Arabia:  and  Wenttrn  Ant/tin,  the  desert  of  IV 
tra  an<l  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country 
that  has  been  called  Arabia  Petnea.  I.  Arnhia 
Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of 
high  table-land,  declining  towanls  the  north ;  its 
most  elevated  portions  h  -itig  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
chain.  So  far  as  the  in*,  rior  has  been  explored, 
it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  bv  large  districts  under  cultivation, 
well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  -icriodical  rains.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south. 
The  modern  Yemen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its 'mountainous 
character,  picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of 
the  interior  also  appear  to  lie  more  fertile  than 
is  generally  believed  to  b?  the  ease;  and  the  des- 
erts affbnl  pasturage  after  th'j  rains.  The  prod- 
ucts  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from 
Arabia  will  be  found  described  under  their  re- 
sportive  heads.  Thev  seem  to  refer,  in  many 
instances,  to  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and 
India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other 
traders.    Gold,  however,  was  'perhaps  found  in 


it  seems,  however,  to  have  heefl  chiefly  in  the 

hands  of  the  inhabitant!  of  Idnnuea ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  hctw<vn  the  references 
to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes  of  North- 
ern Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  trilies  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  apjicars  from  1  Chr. 
xvii  II  ;  and  elsewhere  then'  are  indications 
of  such  tribute.  Respecting  these  trilies,  we 
bHMAEL,  Kkttrmi. —  III.  \Y-*t,rn  Atulmt 
includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Siski|,  and 
the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  generally 
with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The  l  ifter 
name  is  pmbably  derived  from  tha?  ef  its  chief 
city  ;  not  from  its  stony  character  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  j-eopV  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
Horites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  fi,  xxxvi  20,  21, 
22.  2!>.  30;  Dent.  ii.  12.  22).  (Horiti  «  |  Its 
later  inhabitants  were  in  part  the  -nine  as  those 
of  the  preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed 
the  boundary  of  the  two  countries  is  arlutrary 
and  unsettled  ;  but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by 
descendant*  Of  Esau,  and  was  generally  known 
as  the  land  <if  Edom,  or  Idiimsa  [EtK>M|:  a* 


nell  as  bv  it«  older  appellation,  the  desert  of 
email  quantities  in  the  lieds  of  torrents;  and  the  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Sbir].  The  common 
spices,  incense,  and  previous  stones,  brought  origin  of  the  Idutmcan*  from  Esau  and  I-h- 
from  Arabia  (I  K.  x.  2.  10.  15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,9,  1  mael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
14;  Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20  ;  I>..  xxvii.  2S),  prob*  with  a  "laughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xx\ iii  9, 
ably  were  the  products  of  the  southern  pmv-  xxxvi.  3).  The  Xahatlucan's  succeeded  to  the 
inces,  still  celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  Iduinrcans,  and  Idnnuea  is  mentioned  on'v  as 
ambergris.  &c.,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and   a  geographical  designation  after  the  tunc  ol 
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Joscphtis.  The  Nabath«ans  arc  identified 
with  Nebaioth,  soil  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv. 
13;  [a.  Ix.  7).  l'etru  in  the  gnat  mule 
of  the  western  caravan-tmffic  of  Arabia,  and 
of  the  merchandise  brought  up  the  /Klanitic 
liulf.  Sec  Kdum,  KlatM,  EziOK-OKBBR,  &c. 
—  inhabitant*.  Tlie  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions 
representing  their  country  as  originally  inhab- 
ited by  races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very 
remote  period.  The  majority  of  their  histori- 
ans derive  these  tribes  from  Shem  ;  but  some, 
from  Ham,  though  not  through  Cush.  Their 
earliest  traditions  that  have  any  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the  existing 
nation  in  the  n.  -i  instance  to  Kahtau,  whom 
they  and  most  Kuroiicnn  scholars  identify  with 
Joktan  ;  and  secondly  to  Ldimacl,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahuin. 
They  are  silent  respecting  Cushitc  settlements 
in  Arabia ;  but  modern  research,  we  think, 
proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  |f  'trail.]  —  1 .  The  descendants  ot 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with 
colonics  in  the,  interior.  In  Genesis  (x.  .10),  it 
is  said,  "  and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mcsha, 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the 
Kust  (AVoV/m)."  The  position  of  Mesha  is 
very  uncertain  ;  it  is  most  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
[Mesha  | :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly  Lthaf'dri,  or 
Zafiiri,  of  the  Arabs,  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two 
celebrated  towns  —  one  being  the  sea|>ort  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirtnit ;  the  other,  now 
in  nuns,  near  San'd,  and  said  to  lie  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Himverite  kings.  The  latter 
is  probably  Sephar;  it  is  situate  near  a  thurif- 
crous  mountain,  anil  exports  the  liest  frankin- 
cense | Sephar].  In  the  district  indicated 
nltovc  are  distinct  and  undoubted  traces  of  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mentioned  in  Gen- 
esis (x.  26-29),  such  as  Uatiramiiui  for  Iluzur- 
mavcth.  Aztfl  for  U/.al,  Sebd  for  Shcba,  ftc 
Their  remuins  are  found  in  the  existing  inhali- 
itants  of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their 
rei'ords  in  the  numerous  Himverite  ruins  and 
inscriptions.  —  The  principal  Joktanite  king- 
dom, and  the  chief  state  of  ancient  Arabia. 
Was  that  of  the  Yemen,  founded  (according  t«> 
the  Arabs)  bv  Yaanib,  the  son  (or  descendant) 
of  Kahta'n  (joktan).  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  probably  Sand,  formerly  called  Azdl  after 
A/h'I,  son  of  Joktan.  |Itzai,.]  The  other  capi- 
tals were  Ma-rih,  or  Silui,  and  Znjari.  This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.'  Its  rulers, 
ami  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of 
Sebd  (  —  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sat»ri. 
Among  its  rulers  was  probably  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  x.  2).  |Shkha.|  The  dominant 
family  was  apparently  that  of  Ilimver.  son  (or 
descendant)  of  Sebd.  A  member  of  this  family 
founded  tin-  more  modern  kingdom  of  the  Ilim- 
yerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  siijkt- 
seded  the  former  onlv  shortly  l>oforc  the  Chris- 
tian era  :  i.e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later 
kingdom.    The  rule  of  the  Himverites  ( whence 


the  /fomtritn  of  classical  authors)  probably  ex 
tended  over  the  modern  Kerne*,  Jladmmuwt, 
and  MaJirrh.  Their  kingdom  lasted  until  a.i>. 
525,  when  it  fell  liefore  an  Abyssinian  invasion. 
Already,  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
the  kings  of  Axutu  appear  to  have  become  mus- 
ters of  part  of  the  Yemen,  adding  to  their 
titles  the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging 
to  the  Himverites.  After  four  reigns  they 
were  succeeded  by  Himyeritc  princes,  vassals 
of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to  Mo- 
hammad. Kings  of  Hadramiiwt  (the  classical 
Chatramolittr.)  arc  also  enumerated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  distinguished  from  the  descendant* 
of  Yourub,  an  indication  of  their  separate  de- 
scent from  Ha/.anmtveth  | Hazarmavktii |. 
The  Greek  geographers  mention  a  fourth  peo- 
ple in  conjunction  with  the  Suba-i.  HomentSB, 
and  Chatraniotiue, —  the  Minai,  who  have  not 
been  identified  with  any  Biblical  or  modem 
name.  Some  place  them  as  high  as  Mck« 
kch,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mind  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Mandh,  worshipped  in  the  district  be- 
tween MiLkeh  and  fCl-Medrrneh.  The  other 
chief  Joktanitc  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hijdz, 
founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarub, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neigh- 
U>rhood  of  Mrkkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its 
king*  art.  inextricably  confused  ;  but  the  name 
of  their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his  successors 
was  Muddd  (or  Kl-Mudad),  who  probablv  rc|»- 
rescnts  Almodad  |Ai.moi>ad|.  Ishmacl,  ac- 
cording to  the  A  nibs,  married  a  daughter  ol 
the  first  Muddd,  whence  sprang  'Adndn  the 
ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This  kingdom,  situ- 
ate in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the  Yemen, 
and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal  tribes, 
never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of  the 
south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quests, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmacl.  An  Arab 
author  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  |Ha- 
dokam].  —  2.  The  ISHttAKLi t kh  appear  to 
have  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north- 
west. That  they  have  spread  over  the  whole 
of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  districts 
on  the  south  coast  which  are  said  to  lie  stilj 
inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanitc  peoples),  and 
that  the  modern  nation  is  predominantly  I*h- 
maelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They  d<j  not, 
however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher  than 
'Adndn  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmacl's  im- 
mediate and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have 
been  identified  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  several  articles  tearing  their 
names.  (Sec  also  Hagarknks.]  They  extend- 
ed northwards  from  the  Hiju/.  into  the  Arabian 
desert,  where  iliey  mixed  with  Keturahites  ami 
other  Abnihamic  peoples :  and  westwards  to 
Idunuva.  where  they  mixed  with  Kdomitcs,  &c. 
The  tribes  sprung  from  Islmiael  have  always 
l>ecn  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  fami- 
lies |  sjievkhs  and  eineers)  ;  they  have  generally- 
followed  a  patriarchal  life,  and  have  not  origi 
nated  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeeded  to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  EI-IIoen;h. 
With  n-lerence  to  the  Ishmaclites  generally, 
we  may  observe,  that  although  their  first  *c^ 
dements  in  the  Hijdz,  and  their  spreading  over 
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a  great  part  of  the  northern  portions  of  the 
|K-ninsula,  art*  sufficiently  proved,  there  is 
ilnulit  as  to  the  wick'  extension  given  to  them 
by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  truilitioti  he  pleased,  and 
Mteneed  any  contrary,  bv  tiie  K  unto  or  hi-  own 
dicta.  This  religious  element,  which  does  not 
directly  affect  the  tribes  of  Joktau  (whose  set- 
tlements are  otherwise  unquestionably  Identi- 
fied), has  a  great  intluence  over  those  of  Nh- 
mael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  certainly 
proved  to  have  spread  over  the  itciiinMila, 
notwithstanding  the  almo-t  universal  adoption 
of  their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called),  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
Arabs  ;  but  from  these  and  other  considerations 
it  become*  at  the  same  time  highly  probable 
that  they  a»~w  form  the  predominant  element 
of  the  Arab  nation.  —  3.  <  >f  the  descendant!*  of 
Kktlrah  the  Arabs  say  little.  They  appear 
to  hare,  settled  chiefly  north  of  the  peninsula  in 
Desert  Arabia,  from'  Palestine  to  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  and  the  passages  in  the  Hible  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Cushitc  Dcdan,  Gen.  x.  T)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  rate 
(Is.  x\i.  |"3  ;  Jcr.  xxv.  23;  Kz.  xxvii.  20),  per- 
haps with  an  admixture  of  the  Cushitc  Ihdnn, 
who  seems  to  have  passed  up  the  western 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  IKktiraii.] —  4. 
In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position 
and  mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalkk,  the  descend- 
ants of  EsaI",  &c.  —  /Miff ion.  The  most  an- 
cient idolatry  of  the  Arabs  we  must  conclude 
K  have  been  fetichism,  of  which  there  are  strik- 
ing proofs  in  the  sarred  trees  and  stones  of  his- 
torica1  times,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  >r  Sahreism.  T'>  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  we  find  aMnsions  in  Job  (xxxi. 
26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the 
•tars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  .31 ),  where  the  Pleia- 
des give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it ;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the 
objects  of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-wor- 
ship, tree-worship,  &c,  of  various  tribes,  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  One,  that  of  Ma- 
nah,  the  goddess  worshiped  between  Mekkeh 
and  Kl-Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with 
Meni  (Is.  Ixv.  11),  which  is  rendered  in  the 
A  .  V.  "num^r."  Magianism,  an  importa- 
tion from  Chaldaaand  Persia,  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  ;  but 
it  never  had  very  numerous  followers.  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  in  southern  Arabia  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and  altout  a 
ccnturv  later  it  had  made  greut  progress.  It 
flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built.  It  nlso  rapidly  advanced 
in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the  king- 
dom of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghassan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions 
of  the  Christians  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
Himyerite  dynasty  by  the  invasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian ruler  of  Abyssinia.  Judaism  was  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  principally  by  Karaites,  at  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  introduced  before  that 
:  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen, 


and  in  the  Hints,  especially  at  Khevl.ar  and 
Kl-Mede« neli,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
trilx-s  of  Jewish  extraction. —  /jinquiv\r.  Ara- 
bic, the  language  of  Arabia,  is  the  most  devel- 
oped  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic  language*, 
and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an  extensive 
literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  ureal  ini|<ortance 
to  the  itttdv  of  Hebrew.  <  >f  it-  early  phase* 
we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic  mon- 
ii men ts  of  the  Hunveritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  Southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  ti\  their 
precise  ages,  of  the  existence  of  llelirew  and 
Chaldce  lor  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob 
there  is  evidence  in  (ien.  xxxi.  47;  ami  probably 
Jacob  and  Italian  understood  each  other,  the 
one  s|H>aking  Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee. 
It  seems  also  (Judg.  x  it.  9- 1  f> )  that  Gideon,  or 
Phiirah,  or  both,  understood  the  conversation 
of  the  "  Midiunitc*.  mid  the  Amah-kites,  and 
all  the  children  of  the  Kast."  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C. 
the  Semitic  languages  differed  much  less  than 
in  after  tim< ■«.  Hut  it  np|iears  from  2  K.  xviii. 
26,  that  in  the  8th  cent.  n.r.  only  the  educated 
classes  among  the  Jews  undersi  <od  Aramaic. 
With  these  evidences  before  us,  and  making  a 
due  distinction  between  the  archaic  and  the 
known  phases  of  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic, 
\  we  think  that  the  Hi  myelitic  is  to  l»c  vgarded 
1  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Aran--  (com- 
monly so  culled)  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  or,  in  it*  ria**imi  pfmsis,  as  a  descend- 
ant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the  Him- 
yeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language,  and 
that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed 
with  an  African  language.  —  Respecting  the 
Himveritic,  until  lately  little  was  known  ,  but 
monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this  lan- 
[  gunge  have  Iscn  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  |»eninsuln,  principally  in  Hadrnumwt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
have  l»ecn  published.  —  The  maun*™  and  rust. v*» 
of  the  Arabs  are  of  great  value  in  illustrating 
the  Hible.  No  one  can  mix  with  this  ix-ople 
without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded 
either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled 
Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  \  iistoral  life, 
their  hospitality,  that  most  remarkable  of  d  s- 
j  ert  virtues  (Hospitality),  their  universal  re 
,  spccl  for  age  (<  omp.  Lev.  xxi.  32),  their  familiar 
deference  (com p.  2  K.  v.  13;,  their  .  uiwrstitious 
retard  for  the  heard.  On  the  mgnOrin& 
which  is  worn  on  the  little  Anger  Of  the  right 
hand,  is  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive 
of  submission  to  Cod,  or  of  His  jfcrfcction,  &e., 
explaining  F.x.  xxxix.  90,  "  the  engraving  of  a 
signet.  Holiness  to  the  I^onl,"  and  the  saving 
of  our  I/ord  (John  iii.  33),  "lie  .  .  .  hath  set 
f  to  his  seal  that  Cod  is  true."  As  a  mark  of 
:  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  jx-rson  (as 
in  (ien.  xli.  42).  The  inkhorn  worn  in  the  gir- 
'  die  is  also  very  ancient  ( Kz.  ix.  2,  3,  11).  as 
well  ns  the  veil.  A  man  has  a  right  to  claim 
his  cousin  in  niarrimre.  and  he  relinquishes  this 
rii;ht  bv  taking  off  his  s1hk\  as  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth  did  to  Boas  <  Ruth  iv.  7.  * ).  —  References  in 
the  Hible  to  the  Arabs  themselves  are  still  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the  modern 
people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys.  &c. 
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To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  tin-  people  and  their 
language  and  literature  is  essential;  for  many 
of  the  uiotit  obscure  passages  eun  only  be  ex- 
plained by  thai  knowledge. —  t.'ouimrm.  Di- 
rect mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  docs 
not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
Mi-ma  to  have  passed  to  Palestine  principally 
•  hroogb  the  northern  tril»es.  Passages  relating 
to  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  to  the  maritime 
trade,  however,  Itear  on  this*  subject,  which  is  a 
curious  study  for  the  historical  inquirer.  The 
Joktanite  people  of  Southcni  Arabia  have  always 
been,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ishmaeli'te 
tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  The  latter 
were  caravan-merchants ;  the  former,  the  chief 
traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shore*  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  The  classical  writers 
also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce 
of  Southern  Arabia.  It  was  evidently  carried 
to  Palestine  by  the  two  great  caravan  routes 
from  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea  and  from  that  of 
the  Persian  Gulf-  the  former  especinllv  taking 
with  it  African  prod uce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  wandering  propen- 
sities of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever  descent,  do  not 
date  from  the  promulgation  of  El  Islam.  All 
testimony  noes  to  show  that  from  the  earliest 
ayes  thc'jieoplcs  of  Arabia  formed  colonics  in 
distant  lands,  and  have  not  lieen  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious  impulse 
alone  in  their  foreign  expeditious ;  but  rather 
by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

Arabians,  the  nomadic  trilies  inhabiting 
the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants  of  Ketu- 
rnh.  Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  xii. 
11  ;  their  country  is  associated  with  the  country 
of  the  Dedanim.  the  travelling  merchants  (Is. 
xxi.  1.1),  with  Dedan,  Tenia,  and  Bu/  (Jer.  xxv. 
24),  and  with  Dedan  and  Kcdar  (Ez.  xxvii. 
21 ),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  later  known 
as  Arabia.  During  the  prosperous  reign  of 
Jelioshaphat,  the  Araliians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah 
(2  dir.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor they  revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plun- 
dered the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons 
with  the  exception  Off  the  youngest,  and  car- 
ried off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1C,  xxii. 
1 )  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  sul>- 
dned  by  C/ziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  On  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
most  in  hindering  Xeliemiah  in  his  work  of 
restoration,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonites 
and  others  for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Gcshem, 
or  Gaslunn,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opjiosition, 
was  of  this  race  (Neh.  ii.  19.  vii.  1 ).  In  later 
tunes  the  Arabians  served  under  TilDOtheiM 
in  lii<  struggle  with  Judas  Mart  aliens,  hut  were 
defeated  (1  Mace.  v.  .19;  2  Marc  xii.  10).  The 
Zahudeans.  an  Arab  trilic,  were  routed  by  Jon- 
athan, the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  (1 
Mace.  xii.  31 ).  Zahdicl,  the  assassin  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simaleue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  xi.  39),  afterwards  Anti- 


ochus VI.,  were  both  Arabians.  In  the  tim« 
of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  to  have  been  re 
strictcd  in  the  same  manner.  |Araima.| 

A  rad,  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Ikriah,  wh« 
drove  out  the  iuhabitants  of  Gath  ( 1  Chr.  via 
15). 

A  rad,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Lihnah  (Josh.  xii. 
14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the 
south  of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  un- 
doubtedly named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hor- 
mah in  ver.  3)  and  xxxiii.  40,  "  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.,  "  king  Arad  the  Canaanite.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Oitoma*ticon  (Arad)  as  a  city 
of  the  A  mo  rites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4 
miles  from  Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from 
Hebron.  It  may  be  identified  with  a  hill,  Tttt 
'Arad,  an  hour 'and  a  half  N.  K.  by  E.  from 
Milk  (Moladah),  and  8  hours  from  Hebron. 

Ar'adUS,  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  the  same  place 
as  Arvao.  Ap- 

A  rah.  1.  An  Asheritc,  of  the  sons  of 
Clla  (I  Chr.  vii.  39).  — 2.  The  sons  of  Arah 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  number  775  ac- 
cording to  Ezr.  ii.  5,  but  ti52  according  to  Neh. 
vii.  10.  One  of  his  descendants.  Shcchaniah, 
was  the  father  in-law  of  Tobioli  the  Ammonite 
(Neh.  vi.  10).  The  name  is  written  as  Ants 
in  1  Esdr.  v.  10. 

A 'ram  (probably  from  a  root  signifying 
height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of  "  Ha- 
muli "),  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  desig- 
nated, generally,  the  country  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  Palestine;  the  great  mass  of  that  high 
table-land  which,  rising  with  sudden  abrupt- 
ness from  the  Jordan  and  the  very  margin  of 
the  lake  of  Gcnnesart  th.  stretches,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  no  less  than  2,<MM>  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sen,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  itovlf, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  hind  Imr- 
dcring  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  "  land  of 
Canaan,"  or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18, 
xxxiii.  18,  &.<•.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the 
word  is,  with  onlv  a  very  few  exceptions,  ren- 
dered, as  in  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  Sykia;  a 
name  which,  it  must  lie  reuicniUnd,  includes 
far  more  to  our  ears  thun  did  Aram  to  the  He- 
brews. [St  kia  ]  Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the 
!>ook  of  Genesis  is  in  the  form  of  Aram-nahu- 
raim,  i.e.  the  "  highland  of  or  between  the  two 
rivers  "(Geii.  xxiv.  10,  A.  V.  "  Meso|wtamia"), 
but  in  several  succeeding  chapters,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  word  is  used  with- 
out any  addition,  to  designate  a  dweller  in 
Aram-nnharaim  —  Luban  or  Bethuel  —  "  the 
Aramite"  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 5,  xxxi. 
20,24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxxiii.  4,  and 
Ps.  Ix.  title).  Padaii,  or  accurately  Puddan, 
Aram  ("cultivated  highland,"  from  paddai  to 
plough)  wa»  another  designation  for  the  same 
region  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2). 

I*ater  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  ntinitier 
of  small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of 
the  general  land  of  Aram:  —  1.  Aram-Zolmh, 
or  simply  Zobtth  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii. 
3;  1  Clir.  xviii.,  xix.).  |Zohaii.J  2.  Aram 
bcth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Kehob  (x.  8). 
[Hkiiou.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6), 
or  Maachah  only  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  [Maacuaii.) 
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__r, "  in  A  nun  "  (2  Sam,  xr.  8).  usually 
in  connection  with  Maachah  (Dent,  iii. 
14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13.  &*.).  |Gb«ulr.]  5. 
Aruin-Daiuinesek  (Damascus)  (2  Saw.  viii.  5,  6 ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
•bate*  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name 
of  "  Aram  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus 
increas  in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed 
the  smaller  powers  ( 1  K.  xx.  I ),  and  the  name 
of  Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alune  (Is.  vii. 
8 ;  also  I  K.  xi.  24,  25,  xr.  19,  &c.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.,  Aram 
was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were  Elam, 
Assh  ir.  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  name*  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea."  In  three  passages  Aram  would 
seem  to  denote  Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is. 
xxxvi.  1 1  ;  Jer.  xxxv.  11).  —  2.  Another  Aram 
is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel, 
and  descendant  of  Nahor.  From  its  mention 
with  Uz  an<l  Buz  it  is  probably  identical  with 
the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "  kindred  "  of  which  lie- 
longed  "  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite," 
who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  —  3.  An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shamcr  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). — 4.  Son  of  Esrom, 
or  Hezron,  and  the  same  as  Ram  (Matt.  i.  3, 
4  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 
A  ram-nahara  mi  (Pa.  lx.  title).  [Aram 

Aram-zobah  I'-  lx.  title).  [Aram  1.] 

A  ram  i  tess,  a  feimUc  inhabiunt  of  Aram 
( 1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V. 
the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  "  Syrian." 

A  ran,  a  Horite,  son  of  Dishan  and  brother 
of  L'z  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Ar  arat,  a  mountainous  district  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the 
following  event*:  —  (1.)  As  the  resting-place 
of  the  Ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4  ) :  (2.) 
as  the  asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K. 
xix.  3?  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38;  A.  V.  has  "  the  land 
of  Arm-nia")  :  (3.)  as  the  allv,  and  probably 
the  neighbor,  of  Minni  and  Ashchcnaz  (Jer.  It. 
27).  [Armenia.]  The  name  Ararat  was  un- 
known to  the  geographers  of  Greece  and  Koine, 
as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians  of  the  present  day : 
but  that  it  was  an  indigenous  ami  an  ancient 


for  a  portion  of  Armenia,  appears  from 
the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  gives 
as  the  designation  of  the  central  prov- 
In  its  Biblical  sense  it  is  descriptive 
generally  of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the 
lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the 
A  raxes  on  the  N..  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  Various  opinions  have  la-en  put  forth 
as  to  the  spot  where  the  Ark  rested,  a*  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  but  Bcrosus  the  Chal- 
dean, contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
fixes  the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  K>inli*tan. 
Tradition  still  points  to  the  Jrbd  Jutli  as  the 
scene  of  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as 
stated  by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark 
exist  on  its  summit.  Josephus  also  quotes 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  effect  that  a  moun- 
tain named  Baris,  beyond  Miuva*.  was  the  spot. 
That  the  scene  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting 
to  mankind  had  even  at  that  early  a^e  been 
transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the  loftiest  and 
irost  imposing  mountain  in  the  district,  appears 


from  the  statements  of  Josephus  that  the 
where  Noah  left  the  ark  had  received  a 
descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
Ajtobaterion,  and  which  seems  identical  with 
.\achdjeiiiH,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native 
Armenians,  and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far 
indorsed  by  Europeans  that  they  have  given 
the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to  the  mountain 
which  is  called  Massis  hv  the  Armenians,  Aqri- 
[kvih,  i.e.  St**u  Mountain,  bv  the  Turks,  and 
A'aX-i-AuA,  i.e.  Soah's  Mountain,  bv  the  Per- 
sians. It  rises  immediately  out  of  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two  conical 
peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Ix-ss  Ararat,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  each  other  ;  the  former 
of  which  uttains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  14,000 
above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  lower  by  4,000  feet.  The  summit  of 
the  higher  is  covered  with  eternal  snow  for 
about  3.O0O  feet.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
summit  of  Ararat  was  long  deemed  inaccessible. 
It  was  tirst  ascended  in  1829  bv  Parrot,  who 
approached  it  from  the  N.W. ;  he  dcscriltcs  a 
secondary  summit  about  4O0  yards  distant 
from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle  de- 
pression which  connects  the  two  eminciuvs  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested.  The  region  im- 
mediately below  the  limit*  of  perpetual  WOW 
is  barren  and  unvudtcd  by  U-ast  or  bird.  Ar- 
atrri,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes',  was  the  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Xacftd/nun, 
where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  haw  been 
buried.  Returning  to  the  Invader  signification 
we  have  assigned  to  the  term,  "  the  mountains 
of  Ararat,"  as  co-cxten*ive  w  ith  the  Armenian 
plateau  from  the  l>ase  of  Ararat  in  the  N  to 
the  range  >f  Kurdistan  in  the  S.,  we  notice  the 
following  characteristics  of  that  region  as  illus- 
trating th*  Bible  narrative  :  —  ( I . )  Its  tl>  ration. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  from  6,tMHJ  to  7,0ou  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence  spring  other  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  having  a  generally  parallel 
direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  connected  with 
each  oilier  by  transverse  ridges  of  moderate 
height.  (2.)  Its  ijeoijraphinil  fwx.tion.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stand*  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  anil  the  Caspian  Seas  on  the  N.,  and 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  S.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  nations.  Armenia  is  the  true 
centre  of  tlic  world  :  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  at  the  present  day  Ararat  is  the  threat 
boundary-stone  between  the  empires  of  Russia, 
Turkev,  and  Persia,  (.'f. )  Its  phffnictd  character. 
The  plains  as  well  as  the  mountains su  p  pi  v  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  agency.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
rise  to  a  sharp  well-defined  central  crc-t.  but 
expands  into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  bv  a 
uraduatcd  series  of  subordinate  ranees.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far 
more  accessible,  both  from  without,  and  within 


its  own 


Units,  tha 
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of  the  plateau  is  not  derided  in  any  direction, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  early  courses  of  the 
rivers  —  the  Aruxes.  which  flows  into  the  Cas- 

{lian,  rising  westward  <if  either  branch  of  the 
vuphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the 
S.,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxcs.  and  taking 
a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  r/imatr.  Winter 
la-t>  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by 
a  brief  spring  and  sununer  of  intense  heat.  In 
April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow  ;  anil  in  the  early  part  of  Septeml>er  it 
freezes  keenly  at  night".  (5.)  The  nyrtation. 
Grass  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  plateau,  and 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  vines  ri|>en  at  far  higher 
altitudes  than  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees; 
and  thf  harvest  is  brought  to  maturity  with 
wonderfu.  «n»ed.  The  general  result  of  these 
observations  would  lie  to  show  that,  while  the 
elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau  constituted 
it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its  physi- 
cal character  KCUred  an  inijuirtial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quar- 
ters of  the  w«»r)d.  The  climate  furnished  a 
|H>werful  inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting 
rcirious  on  aV  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  nomad  state  in  which  we  may 
conceive  the  early  generations  of  Noah's  de- 
scendants to  have  lived. 
Ar'arath  {Tob.  i.  21).  (Ararat.]  Ap. 
A  run  null,  a  Jebusito  who  sold  his  thresh- 
ing-floor on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as  a  site 
for  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  together  with  his  oxen 
{2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-24;  1  dir.  xxi.  25).  From 
the  expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things 
did  Araunah,  the  king,  give  pinto  the  king,"  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal 
ruce  of  the  Jcbusitcs.  His  name  is  various?*- 
written  in  various  places  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18, 
1  dir.  xxi.;  2  Chr.  iii.).  [Ohsan.) 

ArT^a,  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city 
Herrox  received  its  name  of  Kirjath-Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  xxi.  II). 

ArTiah.  Hebron,  or  Kirjath-Arba,  as  "the 
city  of  Arbah  "  is  always  rendered  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xxxv.  27).  [Hbmow.] 

Ar'bathite,  the,  a  native  of  the  Ara- 
bah  or  dhor.  [  Araii  vil.)  Ahialhon  the  A.  was 
one  of  David's  mightv  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  ; 
1  Cbr.  xi.  32). 

A  rbat'tifl,  a  district  of  Palestine  named  in 
1  Mace.  v.  23  only,  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Acrabattine,  the  province  or  toparchy  which 
lay  between  Xeapolis  ami  Jericho.  [ A rabat- 
tin  k.1    A  p. 

Arbela,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  1 
Mace.  ix.  2.  and  there  only  as  defining  the  situ- 
ation of  Massaloth,  a  place  besieged  and  taken 
by  Baeehidcs  and  Alliums  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  MaccabaMis  was 
killed.  According  to  Josephus  this  was  at 
Arbela  of  Galilee,  a  place  which  he  elsewhere 
states  to  l»e  near  Sepphoris.  on  the  lake  of 
Genncsarcth,  and  remarkable  for  certain  im- 
pregnable caves,  the  resort  of  roblt  rs  and  insur- 
gents, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate 


encounter.  These  tojiographical  requirements 
arc  fully  met  by  the  existing  /ri>id,  a  site  with  a 
few  ruins,  west  of  Medjrl.  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  II ''••/,•  I/amaw,  ill  a  small  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  flill  of  hut  tin  II  at  tin.  The  caverns 
are  in  the  opposite  lace  of  the  ravine,  and  bear 
the  name  ot  Kuln'ut  Urn  Mann.  Arbela  may  Ik- 
the  BctharUl  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  insure  it.  Ap. 

Ar  bite,  the.  Paarui  the  Arbite  -was  one 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  The  word 
signifies  a  native  of  Ahar.  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai.  I  Ez- 
ra i.] 

Arbona'i  (Jnd.  ii.  24).    (Ahronas]  Ap. 

Archela'US,  son  of  Herod  the  (Jreat,  by  a 
Samaritan  woman,  Malthakc,  and.  witn  his 
brother  AntijMis,  brought  up  at  Rome.  At 
the  death  of  Herod  (n.«  .  4)  his  kingdom  was 
divided  between  bis  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
Archclaus,  and  Philip.  Archclun«  received  the 
half,  containing  Iduma?a,  Juda-a,  Samaria,  and 
the  cities  on  the  coast,  with  fioo  talents"  income. 
He  never  projicrly  liore  the  title  of  king  (Matt, 
ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  cthnareh.  so  that  the 
former  word  must  lie  taken  as  loosely  used.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  the  ninth,  ac- 
cording to  Dioi»  Cassias,  i.e.  a.i>.  6,  a  complaint 
was  preferred  against  him  by  his  brothers  and 
his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  his  tvranny,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  banished  to  Viciine 
in  Gaul,  where  he  is  generally  said  to  hate  died. 
But  Jerome  relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepul- 
chre of  Archclaus  near  Bethlehem.  He  seems 
to  have  Urn  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and  ojv 
pression  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22).  Josephus  relates 
that  he  put  to  death  3,000  Jews  in  the  Temple 
not  long  after  his  accession.  Archclaus  wedded 
illegally  Glaphyra,  once  the  wite  of  his  brother 
Alexander,  who  bad  had  children  bv  her. 

Archery.  [Anns.] 

Ar'chevites,  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
Erech.  some  of  whom  had  been  placed  as  colo- 
nists in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 

Ar'chi  (Josh.  xvi.  2).   [Archite  ] 

Archip  pus,  a  Christian  teacher  in  Coloss* 
(Col.  iv.  17],  called  by  St.  Paul  his  "  fellow- 
soldicr  "  ( Philem.  2).  As  the  last-quoted  epistle 
is  addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  member  of  Philemon's  family.  Jerome.  Theo- 
doret,  and  (Ecumenitis,  suppose  him  to  have 
l>een  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossa?.  <  )fhcrs 
believe  him  to  have  liecn  a  teacher  at  Laodicea. 
There  is  a  legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of 
the  Seventy  disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Chona-,  near  Eaodioeca. 

Ar'chitC,  the  (as  if  from  n  place  named 
Ercch),  the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend 
Rushai  (2  Sam.  xv.  32,  xvii.  5,  14:  I  Cbr. 
xxvii.  33).  The  word  also  ap|x  ars  in  Josh, 
xvi.  2,  where  "the  »*>rders  of  Archi"  (i.e.  "  the 
Archite")  are  named  as  somewhere  in  the 
ncighl>orhood  of  Bethel. 

Architecture.   The  book  of  Genesis  (iv. 

17.  20,  22)  appears  to  divide  mankind  into 
great  characteristic  sections,  viz.,  the  "dwellers 
in  tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities."  To  the 
nice  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11.  12,  22, 
xi.  2-0)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other.. 
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of  one  of  which,  Rv-vn.  the  epithet  "great" 
sufficiently  marks  its  importance  i  11  the  time  of 
the  writer.  Fruni  file  same  l»ouk  we  learn  the 
account  of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  ami 
of  tiie  materials  employed  in  its  construction 
(»ien.  xi.  3,  9);  and  though  a  doubt  teat*  on 
the  precise  spot  of  the  tower  of  Bins,  so  long 
identified  with  the  Birs  Nimroud,  yet  tin1  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such 
•Imndaacr,  though  bearing  mo>tly  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ;igree  |>crfcctlv  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the 
&aine  or  a  closely  ncighlioring  site.  In  Esth. 
i.  2  mention  is  tnaile  of  the  palace  at  Susn,  the 
sprin,'  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth. 
iii.  15);  ami  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith, 
of  Echataua,  to  which  th  y  retired  during  the 
heat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israel- 
ites appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  comp  iled 
to  labor  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
arch^. Pithom  and  Roamscs  are  said  to  have 
l»een  built  by  them  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit 
dwellers  in  tents  ((Jen.  xlvii.  3).  They  had 
therefore  originally,  speaking  pro|»erly,  noarehi- 
lecture.  Even  IIc!»ron,acityof  higherantiouity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called  ori- 
ginally from  its  founder,  perhaps  u  Canaanite  of 
the  race  of  Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  city  of 
Arba  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the 
tune  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became 
dwellers  in  towns  and  in  houses  of  stone  (Ia-v. 
xiv.  34.45;  l  K.  vii.  10);  but  these  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  by  them- 
selves (Dent.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii.  19).  The 
peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture:  for  besides 
the  Temple  and  his  other  great  works,  he  built 
fortresses  and  cities  in  various  places,  among 
which  Baalath  ami  Tadinor  are  in  all  proba- 
bility represented  by  Boalhcc  and  Palmyra  (1 
K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding  kings 
of  l>rael  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded  as  a  builder:  Asa  (I  K.  xv.  23),  Buisha 
(xv.  17).  Omri  (xvi.  24),  A  hah  (xvi.  .{2,  xxii. 
39).  Hczekiah  (2  K.  XX  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27- 
30).  Jehoash.  and  Jos'uh  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii. 
(,j ;  and,  lastly,  Jchoiakitn,  whose  winter  palace 
is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also 
Am.  iii.  15).  On  the  return  from  captivity  the 
chief  care  of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial 
manner,  with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Leb- 
anon (Ezr.  iii.  8.  v.  8;  Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  But 
the  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  successors  were 
especially  remarkable  for  their  great  architec- 
tural works.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  re- 
>t.r.i|,  but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  ami  em- 
bellished (Luke  xxi.  5).  The  town  of  C.'csarea 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Strato's  Tower;  Sa- 
maria was  enlarged,  ami  received  the  name  of 
Sebaste.  Of  the  original  splendor  of  these 
great  works  no  doubt  can  Ik;  entertained  ;  but 
of  their  style  and  appearance  we  can  only  con- 
jecture that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and 
Roman  models.  The  connection  Of  Solomon 
with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre,  ami  the  influence 
of  the  Captivity,  must  necessarily  have  affected 
the  style  of  the  palatial  edifices'  of  that  mon- 


arch, and  of  the  first  and  second  temples.  The 

enormous  .stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
Pcrscjiolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a 
pirallel  in  the  substructions  of  B  ud  bee  and 
in  the  huge  blocks  which  still  remain  at  Jeru- 
salem, relics  of  the  buildings  either  of  Solomon 
or  of  ib  rod.  But  lew  monuments  are  known 
to  exist  in  Palestine  hv  which  we  can  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  buildings,  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination 
lias  yet  been  made.  It  i»  probable,  however,  that 
the  reservoirs  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  anil  IIc/.ckiah  contain  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics.  The 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  far  as  it 
can  l>e  understood,  is  treated  under  Hoi  sk. 

ArCtU'rilfl.  The  Hebrew  words  'Ash  and 
'Aish,  rendered  "  Anturus"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Job 
ix.  9,  xxxviii.  38,  in  conformity  with  the  Vulg. 
of  the  former  jiassage,  are  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  Ik-  identical,  und  to  represent  the  con- 
stellation Crsa  Major,  known  commonly  as 
the  (ireat  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Nichtihr 
(Misc.  de  I' Arab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met 
with  a  .lew  at  Sana,  who  identified  the  Hebrew 
Ash  with  the  constellation  known  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  Out  cn-ncuh,  or  ZVaiA  simply,  as  a 
Jew  of  Bagdad  informed  him.  The  four  stars 
in  the  liody  of  the  Bear  are  named  En-nash  in 
the  tables  of  Clugh  Beigh,  those  in  the  tail 
being  called  el  Iknat,  "the  daughters"  (comp. 
Job  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient  versions  differ 
greatlv  in  their  renderings.  The  LXX.  render 
'.1*A  by  the  "Pleiades"  in  Job  ix.  9  (unless 
the  text  which  they  had  l>efore  tbetn  had  the 
words  in  a  different  order),  and  'Aish  by  "Hes- 
perus," the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32. 
In  the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported 
by  the  Chaldee.  in  the  latter  by  the  \  ulgatc. 
R.  David  Kiinchi  and  the  Talmudists  under- 
stood by  'Ash  the  tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head 
of  the  Bull,  by  which  tiny  are  supposed  to 
indicate  the  bright  siar  Aldebaran  in  the  Bull's 
eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators,  who  give 
as  the  equivalent  of  l>oth  'Ash  and  'Aish  the 
wort!  'Iifutho,  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation 
Auriga,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Job.  On  this  point,  however,  great 
!  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Bar  Ali  conjec- 
tured that  '/i/'ilhn  was  either  Capella  or  the 
constellation  Orion;  while  Bar  Bahlul  hesitated 
between  Capella,  Aldebaran.  and  a  cluster  of 
three  stars  in  the  face  of  Orion.  Following 
the  rendering  of  the  Arabic.  Hyde  was  induced 
to  consider  'Ash  and  'Aisfi  distinct;  the  former 
being  the  Great  Bear,  ami  the  latter  the  bright 
star  Capella,  or  the  a  of  the  constellation 
Auriga. 

Ard,  the  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin (Gen.  xlvi.  21  ;  Num.  xxvi.  40),  there 
Doing  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  these  pas- 
sages two  different  persons  are  intended.  In 
1  Chr.  viii.  3,  he  is  called  ADDAB- 

Ar'dath  —  "  the  field  called  Ardath  "  —  2 
Esdr.  ix.  26.  Ap. 

Ard  ites,  the  descendants  of  Ard  or  Addar 
the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40). 

Ar  don,  a  son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Hczron, 
by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 
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Ar'eli,  a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ;  Num. 
<xvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  the 
Arklitks  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

Areop  agite,  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus  (Act*  xvii.  34).    (Mams'  Hill.) 

Areop  agua.  [Mars'  Hill.) 

A  re8  (1  Esdr.  v.  10).    [Arah  2.1  Ap. 

A  r  etas,  a  common  appellation  of  many  of 
the  Arabian  kings  or  chiefs.  Two  are  men- 
tioned —  1.  A  contemjiorary  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
ancs  (b.c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8). — 
2.  The  Arctas  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32)  was  father-in  law  of  Herod  Antipas. 
[Hkkoo.]  There  is  a  somewhat  difficult  chron- 
ological question  reflecting  the  subordination 
of  Damascus  to  thin  Aretas.  Under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  the  city  was  attached  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria;  and  It  is  probable  that  a  change 
in  the  rulendiip  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius.  There  had  been  war  for  some  time 
between  Arctas,  king  of  Arabia  Nnbata'a,  and 
Antipas.  A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  army 
of  Antipas  entirely  destroyed.  Vitelline,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  was  sent  to  his  aid ;  but  while 
an  his  march  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 
(a.D.  37),  and  remained  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affairs  at  Home  a  complete  reversal 
took  place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his 
enemv.  The  former  was  ere  long  (a.m.  39) 
banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given  to 
Agrippa.  It  would  be  natural  that  A  reins 
should  lie  received  into  favor;  and  the  more  so 
as  Vitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  Antipas. 
Now  in  the  year  38  Caligula  made  several 
changes  in  the  East ;  and  these  facts,  coupled 
with  that  of  no  Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or 
^hiudius  existing,  make  it  probable  that  about 
diis  time  Damascus,  which  belonged  to  the 
predecessor  of  Arctas,  was  granted  to  him  by 
Caligula.  The  other  hypotheses,  that  the  cth- 
nareh  was  only  visiting  the  city,  or  that  Arctas 
had  seized  Damascus  on  Vitellius  giving  up 
the  expedition  against  him,  are  verv  improb- 
able. 

Are'Ufl,  a  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
whose  letter  to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  given  in 
1  Mace.  xii.  20-23.  There  were  two  Spartan 
kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first 
reigned  B.C.  309-265.  The  first  high-priest  of 
the  name  of  Onias  held  the  office  b.c.  323-300, 
and  must  therefore  have  written  the  letter  to 
Areus  I.  in  some  interval  between  309  and 
300.  JOnias.]  Ap. 

Ar  gob,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of 
the  .Ionian,  in  Bashan.thc  kingdom  of  <  )g.  con- 
taining 60  great  and  fortified  cities.  Argoh 
was  in  the  portion  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  and  was  taken  possession  of  bv  Jnir. 
a  chief  man  in  that  tribe.  It  afterwards  formed 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was  at 
Ramoth-Gi]end(Dcut.iii.4, 13,  14:  1  K.iv.  13). 
In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Trachoniti-. 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older 
name  ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  fjfjah,  a  very  remarkable  district  south  of  Da- 
mascus, and  east  of  the  Sen  of  (inlilce.  This 
extraordinary  region  —  about  22  miles  from  N. 
to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.,  and  of  a  regular, 
almost  oval,  shape  —  has  l>een  described  as  nn 
of  basaltic  rocks  and  bowlders,  tossed 


about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermlngfcc" 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  forbidding  region 
is  thicklv  studded  with  deserted  cities  and  vil- 
lages, all  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity. 
A  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Lrj>th  with  Argoh  arise*  from  the 
|ieculiar  Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to 
Argoh.  This  word  is  Vh*i*l,  literally  "  a  rope," 
and  it  designates  with  charming  accuracy  the 
remarkably  defined  boundary  line  of  the  district 
of  the  Isjah,  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by 
its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore  ;  "  "  sweep- 
ing round  in  a  circle  clearly  "defined  as  a  rocky 
shore  line ;  "  "  resembling  a  Cyclojiean  wall  in 
ruins." 

Ar  gob,  perhaps  a  Gilcadite  officer,  who 
was  governor  of  Argob.  According  to  some 
interpreters,  an  accomplice  of  l'ekah  in  the 
murder  of  I'ekahiah.  But  Sebastian  Schmid 
explained  that  lioth  Argob  and  A  rich  were  two 
princes  of  I'ekahiah,  whose  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the 
king.  Jarehi  understands  by  Argoh  the  royal 
judace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which  the 
murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ariara'thes,  properly  Mithridntes  IV., 
I'hilopator,  king  of  fappadocia  B.C.  163-130. 
He  was  educated  nt  Rome,  and  hi-  subservience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans  (b.c.  158)  cost 
him  his  kingdom ;  but  he  was  shortly  ufn  r- 
wards  restored  to  a  share  in  the  government ; 
and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival  <  Mophcrucs  by 
Demetrius  Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power 
He  fell  in  n.c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Aristonicus.  letters  were  addressed  tc 
him  from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  .Jews  (I  Mace 
xv.  22),  who,  in  after  times,  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts  ii.  9;  comp. 
I  Pet  i.  1).  Ap. 

Arida'L  ninth  son  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Arid'atha,  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. 
8). 

Ar'ieh,  "  the  Lion,"  so  called  probably  from 
his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  l'ekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
I'ekahiah,  king  of  Israel;  or,  as  Sebastian 
Schmid  understands  the  passage,  one  of  the 
princes  of  I'ekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
liim  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Jarehi  explains  it  literally 
of  a  golden  lion  which  stood  in  the  castle. 

A'riel.  L  One  of  the  "  chief  men  "  who 
under  Krra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led 
back  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ear.  viii. 
16).  —  The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two 
Moabitcs  shun  bv  Benaiuh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20; 
1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Manv  regard  the  word  as  an 
epithet,  "  lion-like  ;  "  but  it  seems  U  tter  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  translate  "  two 
[sons]  of  Ariel."  —  2.  A  designation  given  by 
Isaiah  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  I,  2. 
7).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  undei 
stand  by  it  either  "  Lion  of  God."  or  «  Hearth 
of  God!"  The  latter  meaning  is  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Kz.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
svnonvnie  for  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that,  ns  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem.  Ariel  menus  "Lion 
of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  bv  Kzekiel  means 
"  Hearth  of  God." 

Arimathoe  a  (Matt,  xxvii.  57 ;  Luke  xxiii 
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51  ;  John  xix.  3«).  St.  Luke  calls  it  "  a  city 
ot  Juda*a;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to 
it*  identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's 
birth-place,  the  Ramah  of  1  Sam  i.  I,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  LXX.  Annathaim,  and 
bv  Josephus,  Armatha.  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrvpha  is  probably  the  same  place.  It  is 
identified  bv  many  with  the  modern  Ramluh. 

[ItvMAH.] 

A  rioch.  1.  Tho  king  of  KUasar,  one  of 
the  allies  of  ( 'hcdorlaomcr  in  his  expedition 
against  his  rebellious  tributaries  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 
The  name  according  to  Gesenlus  is  Assyro- 
Chaldaic,  but  Fiirst  refers  it  to  a  Sanscrit 
root.  —  2.  The  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
body-guard  (Dan.  li.  14.  &c.). —  3.  Properly 
Eirtorh,  or  Krioch,  mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  7  as 
king  of  the  Elvmieans.  Junius  and  Tremcl- 
lius  identify  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part  of 
Media. 

Arwa'i,  eighth  son  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix. 

AriStar'chus,  aThcssalonian  (Acts  xx.  4 ; 
xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xix.  29).  He 
mu  with  the  apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia  (Acts 
xx.  4);  and  again  (xxvii.  2)  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome.    We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 


fellow-prisoner  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea. 

AristobulUB.  1.  A  Jewish  priest  (2 
Mace.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolcmsens  VI.,  Philometor.  In  a 
letter  of  Judas  MaccabaMis  he  is  addressed  (165 
B.C.)  as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews,  and  is  further  styled  "  the  master"  (i.e. 
eminsollcr  ?)  ol  the  king.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic 
philosopher  of  that  name,  who  dedicated  to 
Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposition  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Considerable  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  and 
Eusebius,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations 
has  been  vigorously  contented.  The  object  of 
Aristobulus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic 
doctrines  were  based  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  —  2.  A  resident  at  Rome,  some  of 
whose  household  are  greeted  in  Rom.  xvi.  10. 
Tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
anil  reports  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Ark,Noah'8.  [Noah] 

Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  first  piece 

of  the  tabernacle's  furniture,  for  which  precise 
directions  were  delivered  (Kx.  xxv.).  —  I.  It 
ap|icars  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of  shit- 
tim  (acacia)  wood, 24  cubits  long,  by  1 J  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
on  the  wood,  anil  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercv  scat 


placed.  The  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one 
at  each  of  the  fonr  corners,  and  through  these 
were  passed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid,  by  which  it  was  carried  by  the  Koha- 
tbites  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21).  The  ends  of  the 
staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  S). 
The  ark.  when  transj*>rted.  was  enveloped  in  the 
"  veil  "  of  the  dismantled  tal»ernarle,  in  the  cur- 
tain of  ledgers'  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  no;  »een(Nun)u  iv.  5, 20).  — 


II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolata 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"  covenant  "  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  it 
wan  also  proltably  a  reliquary  tor  the  pot  of 
manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron.   We  mid  in  1  K. 

I  viii.  J»,  that  "  there  wa*  nothing  in  the  urk  save 
the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there 
at  Horeb."  Yet  in  Heb.  ix.  4,  it  is  asserted 
that,  besides  the  two  tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot 
of  manna "  and  "  Aaron's  rod  that  budded" 

!  were  inside  the  ark  ;  probably  by  Solomon's 
time  these  relics  had  di-ap|»curcd.  The  word* 
of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xui.  3,  seem  to  imply  a 

I  use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  ol  an  oracle; 
but  this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought 
it  not"  the  meaning. — Occupying  the  most 
holy  spot  of  the  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude 
any"  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship.  It  was 
also  the  supj>ort  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially 
symbolizing,  |M*rhaps,  the  "  covenant  "  as  that 
on  which  "  mercy  '  rested.  —  HI.  The  chief 
facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  ark  (see  Josh, 
iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited.  In  the  decline 
of  religion  in  a  later  ]*eriod  a  superstitious  se- 
curity was  attached  to  its  presence  in  battle. 
Yet  —  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  permitted 
capture  —  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was  vindi- 
cated by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  prog- 
ress through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably 
I .m  itn-.il,  families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1  ;  2  Sain.  vi. ,'), 
II;  1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  2.r>)  in  the  bonier 
villages  of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its 
place  in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains, 
i.e.  in  a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem 
by  David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither 
was  a  national  festival.  Subsequently  tho 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  Instal- 
lation of  the  nrk  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its 
inauguration  by  the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory 
instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the  Psalms  con* 
tain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.g.  xxiv.,  xlvii., 
exxxii.),  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  Ih*cii  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. — 
When  idolatry  hccuuie  more  shameless  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manassch  placed  a  "carved 
imiige  "  in  the  "  house  of  God."  and  probably 
removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This 
may  account  for  the  suhscuuent  statement  that 
it  was  reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7, 
xxxv.  3).  It  was  probably  taken  captive  or 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x.  22). 
Prideaux's  argument  that  there  imutt  have 
lieen  an  ark  in  the  second  temple  is  of  no 
weight  against  express  testimony,  such  as  that 
of  Josephus. 

Ark'ite,  The,  one  of  the  families  of  tho 
Canaan ites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  and 
from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the  north 
of  Phoenicia.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny  ami 
Ptolemy,  ami  from  /Eli us  Lampridius  we  learn 
that  the  Cr>>*  Arrrnn  contained  a  temple  ded- 
icated to  Alexander  the  fircat.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  was 
thence  called  Ca*sarea  I.ibani.  The  site  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  'Arkn  lies  on  the  roast, 
2  to  24  hours  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  S  miles  south  of  the  Xtihr 
el-Khthir.    A  rocky  tell  rises  to  the  height  of 

I  100  feet  close  above  the  Nakr  Arka  ;  on  tho  lop 
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of  tlii^  i»  an  urea  of  about  two  acres,  on  which 
uihI  on  a  plateau  to  the  north  tin:  ruilM  of  the 
tinner  (own  arc  scattered. 

Armageddon,  '  the  hill,  or  city  of 
Ifegiddo'  (Rev.  xvi.  Hi).  The  locality  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  term  here  employed  is  the 
great  b.ittlc-lield  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
biiiiilnr  passage  in  the  hook  of  Joel  (iii.  2,  12), 
the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,''  the  fact  under- 
lying the  image  being  Jchoshaphat s  yrcat  vic- 
tory (2  Chr.  XX.  26).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  jjood  ami  evil  i>  suggested  hv  that 
battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraeloti,  which  was 
famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over 

the  Caiiuunitcs  (Judg.  iv.,  v.),  ami  of  (iidcon 
over  the  Midianites  (.Judg.  vii.) ;  ami  for  two 
great  disasters,  the  death*  of  Saul  (1  Sain, 
xxxi.  8),  and  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  2'J,  30; 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  22).  The  same  figurative  lan- 
guage fa  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
(Zech.  xii.  I  I ). 

Armo  nia  is  nowhere  mentioned  under 
that  name  in  the  original  Ilehrew,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37)  for 
Ararat  (comp.  marginal  reading).  Armenia  is 
that  loftv  plateau  whence  the  Rivers  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  Aruxcs,  and  Acampsis,  pour  down  their 
waters  in  different  directions ;  the  two  first  to 
the  l'ersian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to 
the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  he 
termed  the  nurlais  of  the  mountain  system  of 
western  Asia  :  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau 
rise  two  loftv  chains  of  mountains,  which  run 
from  E.  to  \\  ..converging  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea,  hut  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  W. 
The  climate  is  severe,  varying  with  the  altitude 
of  different  localities,  the  valleys  being  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  ri]ien  the  grape,  while  the  high 
Wnds'aro  only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter 
inpported  vast  nuinUrs  of  mules  and  horses, 
on  which  tin-  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
depends  (comp.  Ezck.  xxvii.  14).  The  slight 
acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews  had  with  this 
country  was  probably  derived  from  the  Eha-ni- 
rians.  'There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies 
regarding  Babylon,  sjieaks  of  the  hosts  as  com- 
H\£  from  the  "  mountains  "  (xiii.  4),  while  Jere- 
miah employs  the  siteeific  names  Ararat  and 
Minni  (li.  27).  Ezekiel,  apparently  Utter 
acquainted  with  the  country,  uses  *a  name 
which  was  familiar  to  its  own  inhabitants, 
Togarmah.  (I.)  Ararat  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is. 
XXXvii.38),  It  was  the  central  district  sur- 
rounding the  mountain  of  that  name.  (2.) 
Minni  only  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  27.  It  is  probably 
Identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upj>er 

valley  of  the  .\fimul  s<i  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 
(3.)  fooAltMAll  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of 
Ezekiel,  both  of  which  an-  in  favor  of  its  iden- 
tity with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
Togannnh  in  connection  with  Meshech  ami 
Tubal ;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  "of  the 
north  quarters "  in  connection  with  (Joiner. 
Coupling  with  these  particulars  the  relation-hip 
between  Togannah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphat 
(tien.  x.  3),  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  the 
"onrlnsjon  that  Togarmah  represents  Armenia. 
Armlet,  an   ornament   universal   in  the 


East,  especially  among  women  ;  used  by  prince* 
as  mie  o!  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distin- 
guished persons  in  general.  The  word  is  not 
used  in  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sain.  i.  10,  they 
render  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
times ouly  one  was  worn,  on  the  right  arm 
(Ecclus.  xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  li,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  signet  sometimes  consisted  of  u 
jewel  on  the  armlet.  These-  ornaments  were 
worn  by  most  ancient  primes.  They  are  lie- 
Quent  on  the  sculptures  of  Penepoli*  and  Nin- 
eveh, ami  were  worn  by  the  kings  of  Persia 
In  the  Ix'vden  Museum  is  an  Egyptian  unmet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  T!iotluucs. 
Finally,  they  arc  still  worn  among  the  most 
splendid  regalia  of  modern  Oriental  sovereigns, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the  king  of 
Persia  are  worth  a  million  .sterling.  How,  as 
in  ancient  times,  they  arc  sometimes  made 
plain,  sometimes  enchased  ;  sometimes  with  the 
ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes  a  complete  cir- 
cle. Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjec- 
tured from  Gen.  xxiv.  22. 

Armo  ni,  son  of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 

Arms,  Armor.  The  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  — 

I.  Offensive  weapons:  Arms, 
II.  Defensive  weajions  :  Armor. 

I.  OjTmsivt  imi/»(M. —  !.  Apparently  the 
earliest  known,  and  most  widely  used,  was  the 
Chereb,  or  "  Swokii."  Very  little  can  he 
gathered  at  to  its  shape,  size,  material,  or  mode 
of  use.  Perhaps  if  any  tiling  is  to  be  inferred  it 
is  that  the  (  l.trrh  was  neither  a  heavy  nor  a 
long  weapon.  That  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit, 
i.e.  18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  Ken  concealed 
under  his  garment,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  ai>'!  xx.  ts-lo,  and 
also  of  the  case  with  which  David  used  th% 


M 


i 


sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  himself  as 
Ooliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  9),  goes  to  show 
that  the  Chenl,  w  as  both  a  lighter  and  a  shorter 
weapon  than  the  modem  sword.  It  was  car- 
ried in  a  sheath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51  ;  2  Sam.xx.8; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  27),  slung  by  a  girdle  (I  Sam. 
!  xxv.  13)  and  resting  upon  the  thi^h  (P».  xlv.3: 
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Judg.  iii.  16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.xx.  8). 
"  Girding  on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  ex- 
pressiiin  for  commencing  war;  and  a  similar 
expression  occurs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve 
(Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr.  xxi.  5).    Swords  with 


two  edges  are  occasionally  referred  to  (Jndg. 
iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions  are  found  to 
"whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41  ;  Ps. 
lxiv.  3 ;  Ezck.  xxi.  9).  Doubtless  it  was  of 
metal,  from  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and 
•*  glittering  ;  "  but  from  Josh.  v.  2,  3,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the  material 
was  flint.  —  2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the 
Si'KAB ;  and  of  this  weapon  we  inert  with  at 
least  three  distinct  kinds,  a.  The  (Jhanith,  a 
"  Spear,"  and  that  of  the  largest  kind.  It  was 
the  weapon  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  xx.  5),  and  also  of 
other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  23) 
and  mtghtv  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii.  18  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  II,  20).  The  Chanith  was  the  habit- 
ual companion  of  King  Saul,  and  it  was  this 
heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin" 
that  he  cast  at  David  (I  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11, 
xix.  9,  10).  and  at  Jonathan  (xx.  33).  b.  Ap- 
parently lighter  than  the  preceding  was  the 
Cidon,  or  "  Javelin."  When  not  in  action  the 
Cidon  was  earried  on  the  back  of  the  warrior 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  A.  V.  "  target  ").  c  Another 
kind  of  spear  was  the  liomnrh.  In  the  histor- 
ical books  it  occurs  in  Num.  xxv.  7,  and  I  K- 
xviii.  U9,  and  frequently  in  the  later  books,  as 


in  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("buckler"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12. 
d.  The  ShtJarh  was  probably  a  lighter  missile 
or  "dart."  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5 
("darts");  Neh.  iv.  17.  23  (see  margin)  ;  Job 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi.  12;  Joel,  ii.  8.  e.  SM*t,  a 
rod  or  staff,  is  used  once  only  to  denote  a 
weapon  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14).  —  3.  Of  missile 
weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  undoubtedly 
the  Bow,  Kethrth  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  history,  in  use  both  for  the  chase 
((Jen.  xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii.  22). 
In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  3  ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Hebrews,"  captains  high  in  rank  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4), 
carried  the  bow,  and  were  expert  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seerat 
to  have  been  esjiecially  addicted  to  archcrv 
(1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17)"; 
hut  there  were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben, 
Gad,  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Kphraim 
(Ps.  lxxviii.  9).  Of  the  form  of  the  bow  wo 
can  gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have 
been  bent  bv  the  aid  of  the  foot  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40 ;  2  f'hr.  xiv.  8  ;  Is.  v.  28  ;  Ps.  vii.  12, 
&c.).  Bows  of  sfeel,  or  rather  brass,  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35  , 
Job  xx.  24).  It  is  possible  that  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
a  kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is 
alluded  to  ( Wisd.  v.  22,  "  stone-bow  ").  The 
Arrows,  Chitzim,  were  carried  in  a  quiver, 
ThrU  (Gen.  xxvii.  3),  or  Ash/rift  (Is.  xxii.  6, 
xlix.  2  ;  Ps.  exxvii.  5).  From  an  allusion  in 
Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  some- 
times poisoned  ;  and  Ps.  cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a 
practice  of  using  arrows  with  some  burning 
material  attached  to  them.  4.  The  Smno, 
KeTa,  is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx.  16.  This 
simple  weapon  with  which  David  killed  the 
giant  Philistine  was  the  natural  attendant  of  a 
shepherd,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of 


Ai„i.nt  BOW!  on.l  Arro.i. 


Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth 
of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (I  Sam. 
xxv.  89).  Later  in  the  monarchy,  slinger* 
I  formed  part  of  the  regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25 j 
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II.  Armor.  —  I.  The  Sf> in/on,  or  Breast- 
plate, enumerated  m  the  description  of  the 
ami-*  of  (ioliath,  a  " COOf  of  mail."  literally  a 
"hreartplaU  of  grain"  (1  Sain.  xvii.  5).  ami 
furtlier  (38),  where  Skiry&K  alone  is  rendered 
"coat  of  mail."  It  may  l»c  noticed  in  passing 

that  thi»  passage  contains  the  most  complete 
inventory  of  the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be 
found  in"  the  whole  ot  the  sacred  history. 
Shiruon  also  occur*  in  I  K.  xxii.  34,  utid  2  Chr. 
xviii.  33.  The  last  jMissaire  is  very  obscure  ; 
the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  between  the 
joints  and  the  hrca»tplatc."  "This  won!  has 
fun  lid  icd  one  of  the  nanus  of  Mount  liermon 
(see  Dent.  iii.  9).  —  2.  The  Tarharu  is  men- 
tioned hut  twice — in  reference  to  the  irown  of 
the  hi^h-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  S3). 
Like  the  English  "  habergeon,"  it  was  proha- 
hly a  quilted  shirt  or  douhlct  put  on  over  the 
head.  —  3.  The  C'dlt'a,  or  IIli.mkt,  is  referred 
k»  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Ezek. 


xxvii.  10. — 4.  MitzrhAh,  Ghkavks,  or  defences 
for  the  feet  made  of  brass,  are  named  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  C,  only.  Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by 
the  warrior  the  notices  are  hardlv  less  scanty 
than  those  just  examined. — 5.  Two  kinds  of 
Siiiki.d  ar- distinguishable,  a.  The  Tzinnah, 
or  iarge  shield,  encompassing  (l*s.  v.  12)  the 


a  buckler  or  target,  probably  for  us*  tn  hand 
to-hand  fight.  The  difference  in  size  between 
this  and  the  TziimaJi  is  evident  from  I  K.  X.  16, 
17;  2  Chr.  ix.  15.  16,  where  twice  as  much 
Lrold  is  named  as  lieinir  tiM*d  for  the  latter  ii 
lur  the  former.  —  t».  What  kind  of  arm  was  the 
S/ittft  it  is  im|Kjssible  to  determine.  By  some 
translators  it  is  reudcrvd  a  "quiver,"  hv  some 
"weapons"  generally,  by  others  a  -shield." 

It  denoted  certain  special  weapons  of  gold 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadczcr  kini;  of  /o- 
ladi  (2  Sam.  viii.  7  ;  I  Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  did1 
rated  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii 
9;  Cant.  iv.  4).  In  Jcr.  li.  11,  Eoek.  xxvii. 


of  a  foreign  arm. 


whofe  person.  When  not  in  actual  ronflirt, 
it  w-as  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 
41).   b.  ( >f  smallar  dimensions  was  the  Mdgen, 


1 1 ,  the  word  has  the 

Army.  I.  Jkwism  Aiimv.  —  The  un  itary 
Organization  of  the  Jews  commem  ed  w  ith  their 
departure  from  the  land  of  Eirypt,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on 
which  they  then  entered.  Everyman  alxive  20 
years  of  aire  was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each 
trils-  formed  a  regiment  with  its  own  banner 
and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14):  their 
positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  were  ac- 
curately fixed  (Num.  ii.)  :  the  whole  army  start- 
ed and  stopjx-d  at  a  yiven  signal  (Num.  x.  5, 
6):  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Eirypt  ready  tor 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  On  the"  approach  of 
nn  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made  from  the 
general  body  under  the  direction  of  a  muster- 
master  (Dent.  xx.  5 ;  2  K.  xxv.  19),  by  whom 
also  the  officers  were  appointed  (l)cut.  xx.  9). 
The  army  was  then  divided  into  thousand-  and 
hundreds  under  their  respective  captains  (Xum 
xxxi.  14),  and  still  further  into  families  (Num 
ii.  34;  2  (  hi.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12)  — the  family 
being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  kin-r- 
dom,  little  progress  was  made  in  military  uft'aii  >  : 
their  wars  resembled  Umier  foray  a.  No  trcncral 
muster  was  mado  at  this  period  ;  but  the  com- 
batants wen-  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.—  With  the  kinjrs  arose  the  custom  of 
maintaining  a  bodyguard,  which  formed  the 
nur/ruH  of  u  standmir  army.  Thus  Saul  had  a 
band  of  3,000  select  warriors  (I  Sam.  xiii.  2, 
xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2).  and  I 'avid,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  600  (1  ham.  xxiii.  I.'?,  xxv. 
13).  This  band  lie  retained  after  he  In-came 
kino;,  ami  added  the  Chkrkthitk*  and  1»  i 
tiiitks  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  elass  SiuilisliiiH,  officers  of  hiirh  rank, 
the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2;  1  Chr.  xii.  18) 
was  immediately  about  the  kinjr's  person.  Da- 
vid further  organized  a  national  militia,  divided 
into  twelve  regiments  under  their  respective 
officers,  each  of  which  was  called  out  lor  one 
month  in  the  year  ,  ;  Chr.  xxvii.  1);  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  ap- 
pointed a  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 
—  Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely 
of  infantry  (1  Sam.  iV.  10.  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Dent.  xvii.  K>)  ;  but  we  find  that  as  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kin^loms  extended, 
much  importance  was  attached  to  them.  Da- 
vid had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Svrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  :  thrso 
probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force 
which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
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his  allianrc  with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  26,  28,  29). 
It  doe>  not  appear  that  the  system  established 
bv  David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Judah  .  but  hi  Israel  the  proximity  ol  the  boa- 
tile  kin,;' loin  of  Syria  necessitated  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  was 
occasionally  called  out  in  time  of  peace  (2  Clir. 
xiv.  8,  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  11)  ;  but  Mich  eases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  body- 
guard appears  to  have  been  regular! v  kept  up 
( 1  K.  xiv.  28  ;  2  K.  xi.  4,  II).  <  »ceasional  ref- 
erence is  made  to  war-chariots  (2  K.  viii.  21), 
but  in  Hezckiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind 
could  be  maintained,  and  the  .lews  were  obliged 
to  seek  the  aid  of  Egvpt  for  horses  and  chariots 
(2  K.  xviii.  2.1,  24  ;  Is',  xxxi.  1 ).  —  With  regard 
to  the  arrangement  and  mumeuvring  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A  divi- 
sion into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  4.3;  I  Sam.  xi.  11  ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  2).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into 
five  bodies,  apjwrently  retaining,  however,  the 
threefold  principle  of  division,  the  henvyarmed 
troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  projwr 
army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  dir. 
xvii.  14-1  •»).  The  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  public  expense  date-,  from 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  army.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  j»ay 
being  mentioned  applies,  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr. 
xxv.  6)  :  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on 
active  service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy :  the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are 
manifestly  incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in 
the  various  statements  irreconcilable.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabams  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace, 
iii.  55)  :  and  though  he  maintained  a  standing 
army  (1  Mace.  iv.  6  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  16),  yet  the 
custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appears  to  have 
be.-n  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated  with 
Simon  (I  Mace.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
m  rccnaries  commenced  with  John  llyreanus; 
the  intestine  commotions  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannams  obliged  him  to  increase  the 
number  to  6,200  men  ;  and  the  same  policy  was 
followed  bv  Alexandra  and  bv  Herod  the  (ireut, 
who  hail  In  his  pay  Thracian,  German,  and 
Gallic  troops.  Tne  discipline  and  arrangement 
of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  and  the 'titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it. 

II.  Roman  Army. — The  Roman  army  was 
divided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which  va- 
ried considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  ("  chief 
captain,"  Acts  xxi.  .11),  who  commanded  by 
»urns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
horts ("  band,"  Acts  x.  1 ).  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  There 
were  thus  60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under 
the  command  of  a  centurion  (Arts  x.  1,  122; 
Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to  the 
legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 


unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards. 
One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the  Italian 

(Acts  x.  I ),  as  consisting  of  voluntccr>  from 
Inly.  The  cohort  named  "  Augustu»'  "  (Acta 
xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the  volunteer! 
from  Schustc.  others,  however,  think  that  it 
was  a  Cohort  Auffusln,  similar  to  the  l<yi»  Augusta. 
The  headquarter*  of  the  Roman  forces  m  J u- 
da;a  were  at  Casarca. 

Arna,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Kara  (2  Esd. 
i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zcrahiah  or  Zarai- 
as  in  hi>  genealogy.  Ap. 

Ar  nail.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  "  the 
sons  of  Arnan  "  are  mentioned  in  the  genealo- 
gy of  Zerubbabcl  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  Rut  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Syriac  versions,  which  Houbigani  udopts,  Ar- 
nan was  the  son  of  Rcphaiah. 

Ar'non,  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Anionics, 
on  the  north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24, 
26;  Judg.  xi.  22),  and  afterwards  between  Moub 
and  Israel  (Reuben)  (Dent.  ii.  24.36,  iii.  8,  12, 
16,  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi. 
13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi.  18  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  also  the  nut  border  of  Moab.  By 
Josephus  it  is  described  as  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  and  flowing  through  all  the 
wilderness  till  it  falls  into  the  l)ead  Sea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  W'mly  el-Mojfh  of  the 
present  day  is  the  Arnon.  Its  principal  source 
is  near  titttntne,  on  the  Haj  route.  On  the 
south  ed-c  of  the  ravine  through  which  it  flows  * 
are  some  ruins  called  .\fthatct  tt-IIaj,  and  on  the 
north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing 
the  name  of  'Arrf'i'r.  [Ahoi.k.J  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burck- 
hardt  to  be  about  two  miles  :  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  is  extremely  steep  and  al- 
most impassable.  The  stream  runs  through  a 
level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with 
a  few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin. 

A  rod,  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  i 
Arodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 
A'rodi.   [A no i).] 
A  rod  it  cs.    [A  rod.] 

Ar  oer,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  East- 
ern and  Western  Palestine.  1.  A  citv  "by  the 
brink."  or  "on  the  bank  of."  or  "  bv'"  the  tor- 
rent Amon,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterward* 
of  the  tribe  of  Reulien  (Dent.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv. 
48  ;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  10  ;  Judg.  xi  26  ;  2  K. 
x.  31 ;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  posses- 
sion of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19).  Burckhardt 
found  ruins  with  the  name  'Ard'ir  on  the  old 
Roman  road,  ujion  the  vcrv  edge  of  the  precipi- 
tous north  hank  of  the  Watty  Mnjrt>.  [Arxom.J 
—  2.  Aroer*'that  is  'facing'  Kabbah'1  (Rub- 
bah  of  Amnion),  a  town  built  by  and  belong- 
ing to  Oad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii.  25; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time. — 3.  Arocr,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a 
place  at  all,  must  Ik>  still  further  north  than 
either  of  the  two  already  named.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  lie  Arocr  of  find. — 4.  A 
town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  I  Sam.  xxx.  28. 
Robinson  (ii.  199)  Iwlicves  that  he  has  identi- 
fied its  site  in  Wndy  Ar'arah,  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Gs 
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Aro'erite.  Hothan  the  Aroorite  was  the 
father  oi  two  of  David's  captains  (I  I  hr.  xi. 
44). 

A'rom,  the  "  sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  32,  are  enumerated  in  1  Esd.  v.  16 
among  those  who  returned  with  Zorobubel. 
Unless  it  is  a  mistake  tor  Asom  and  represents 
Haahum  in  Ezr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the 
list*  of  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  Ap. 

Arpad  or  Arphad  (Is.  xxxvi.  19, 
xxxvii.  13),  a  city  or  district  in  Syria,  appar- 
ently dependent  on  Damascus  (Jcr.  xlix.  23). 
It  is  invariably  named  with  llaiuath,  hut  no 
trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found 
except  in  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13  ; 
Is.  x.  9). 

Arphad.  [Arpad.] 

Arphax'ad,  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor 
of  Kber  (<ien.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10).  Bochart  sup- 
posed that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of 
the  province  Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assyria. 
Ewald  interprets  it  t/u.  stronghold  of  the  Vhair 
dee*.  —  2.  Am'Haxad,  a  king  "who  reigned 
over  the  Mcdes  in  Echatana,  and  strengthened 
the  city  by  vast  fortifications"  (.hid.  i.  1-4). 
He  has  been  frcoucntly  identified  with  Deioces, 
the  founder  of  Echatana ;  but  it  seems  better 
to  look  for  the  original  of  Arphaxa.l  in  his  son 
Thraortes,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyri- 
ans, 633  n.c.  Nicbuhr  endeavors  to  identify 
the  name  with  Astyagea. 

A1T0W8.  [Arms.] 

Arsa'CGS  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  as- 
sumed the  royal  title  Arsons  in  addition  to  his 
proper  name",  Mitiikidatks  I.  His  general 
defeated  the  great  army  of  Demetrius  Nicator, 
and  tdok  the  king  prisoner,  B.C.  138  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his  prisoner 
with  respect,  but  kept  him  in  confinement  till 
his  own  death,  cir.  b.c.  130.  Ap. 

Ar'sareth,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esd.  xiii.  45). 

Artaxerx'e8,  the  name  probably  of  tiro 
different  kinus  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the 
1).  T.  1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  iv.  7,  and  apjM'urs  identical  with  Smerdis, 
the  Marian  impostor,  and  pretended  brother 
of  Cambyses,  who  usurped  the  throne  n.c.  5*22, 
and  reigned  eight  months.  The  name  Arta- 
xerxes may  have  l>cen  adopted  or  conferred  on 
him  as  a  title.  —  2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1  we  have  another 
Artaxerxes,  who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend 
twelve  years  at  .Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  eolonv  there,  which  had  fallen  into 
great  confusion.  \Ve  mav  safely  identify  him 
with  Artaxerxes  Macroclicir  or  Longimanus, 
the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  n.c.  464-425. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same  king  who 
had  previously  allowed  E/ra  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  a  similar  purj>osc  (Ezr.  vii.  1 ). 

Ar'temas,  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit. 
iii.  12).  According  to  tradition  he  was  bishop 
of  Evstra, 

Ar'uboth,  the  third  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  So- 
choh,  and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for 
the  rich  corn-growing  lowland  country. 

A'rumah,  a  place  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shccncm,  at  which  Abimclceh  re- 
sided (Judg.  ix.  41).    Aruraah  is  possibly  the 


same  place  as  Ruma,  under  which  name  it  u 
given  by  Eusebius  und  Jerome.  According  to 
them  it"  wa»  then  called  Anmatluea  (sec  also 
Arim  a). 

Ar  vad,  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of 
which  are  named  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Zidou  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the 
ships  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  "this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arva- 
due"  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  (  hr.  i.  16,  as  a  son 
of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  There  is  thus  no  doubt 
that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  linad,  which  lies  off 
Tortosa  (  Tortus),  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  some  distance  aliovc  the  mouth  of 
the  Kiver  Eleutherus,  now  the  Stthr  tl-Ktoir. 
The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  vcrj  small, 
hardly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

Ar  vad  it  o.  [Arvad.J 

Ar'za,  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elah 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a  ban- 
quet in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9).  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version 
in  the  Ixmdon  Polvglot  the  last  clause  is  ren- 
dered "which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth- 
Arza." 

Asa,  son  of  Abijah.  and  third  king  of  Judah 
(b.c.  956-916),  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnest- 
ness in  supjiorting  the  worship  of  Uod.  In 
his  zeal  against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare 
his  grandmother  Maachah,  who  occupied  the 
spcciul  dignity  of  "  King's  Mother,"  to  which 
great  importance  was  attached  in  the  Jewish 
court.  Asa  burnt  the  symliol  of  her  religion  (1 
K.  xv.  13),  and  threw  its  ashes  into  the  brook 
Kidron,  and  then  d  ]■<■-•  ■  ■  Maachah  from  her 
dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  Temple  certain 
gilts  which  his  father  hail  dedicated,  and  re- 
newed the  great  altar  which  the  idolatrous 
priests  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  dir.  XT, 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his 
frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  2  (  hr.  xiv.  8.  to  580,000  men,  a 
number  probably  exaggerated  by  an  error  of 
the  copyist.  Thus  Asa's  rci^n  "marks  the  re- 
turn of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  (iixl  had  called  her.  The  good 
effects  of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah.  an 
invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian. 
[ZeBAH.1  At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host 
(a  million  of  men,  we  read  in  2  (_'hr.  xiv.  9)  he 
attacked  Mareshah  or  Mari-sa  in  the  S.  W.  of 
the  country,  near  the  later  Elcuthcropolis. 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  nnd  driven  back 
with  immense  loss  to  (ierar.  The  jn-acc  which 
followed  this  victory  was  broken  by  the  attempt 
of  Baasha  of  Israel"  to  fortify  Rant  ah,  "  that  he 
might  not  suffer  anv  to  go  out  or  to  come  in 
unto  Asa  king  of  Judah."  To  stop  this,  Asa 
purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da- 
mascus, by  a  large  payment  of  treasure,  forced 
Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroved 
the  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Kamah.  The 
wells  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9).  '1  he  means  by  which 
he  obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the 
prophet  Hanani.  who  seems  even  to  have  ex- 
cited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  suf- 
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ft.* red  other  punishments  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10).  In 
his  old  aye  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  anil  it 
is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  10  the  Lord, 
but  to  the  phvsicians."  He  died  greatly  loved 
and  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign. —  2. 
Ancestor  of  Bcrechiah,  a  Levite  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  Nctophathitcs  ufter 
the  retuni  fruin  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

Asadl  as,  son  of  Chclcfctt,  or  Hilkiuh,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Buruch  (Har.  i.  1 ). 
The  name  is  prohahlv  the  sjime  us  that  else- 
where represented  by  Ilasadiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

A'sael,  an  ancestor  of  Tohit  (Toh.  i.  1 ),  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  jAHZEELor  Jahziel,  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali.  Ap. 

Asahel,  nephew  of  David,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruinh.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  mueh 
valued  in  ancient  times.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth's  army  at  (libeon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  af'er  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was 
obliged  to  kill  him  in  self-defence  (2  Sam.  ii.  18 
ff.).  <Auxer.| —  2.  One  of  tin*  Levites  in 
the  reign  of  Jchoshaphat,  who  went  through- 
out the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  at  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 
3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  — 4.  A  priest,  father  of  Jonathan  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called 
AZAEL  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14. 

Asahl  ah,  a  servant  of  king.Tosiah,  sent  by 
him.  together  with  others,  to  seek  information 
of  Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  law 
which  Hilkiah  found  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxii. 
12,  14;  also  called  Asaiaii,  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
20). 

Asa i  ah.  1.  A  prince nf  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who 
drove  out  the  Hamite  shepherds  from  Gedor 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).—  2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
David,  chief  of  the  family  of  Merari  (I  Chr. 
vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took  part 
in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obcd-edom  to  the  city  of  David 
M  Chr.  xv.  6,  1 1 ).  —  3.  The  fir>tbo'rn  of  "  the 
Shilouite,"  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  5,  who  with 
his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called 
Hum1"',  and  his  descent  is  there  traced 
from  Shiloni,  which  is  explained  by  the 
Taigum  of  11.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronym- 
ic from  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  bv  others 
as  "  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  Shiloh."  — 4. 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20.  [ASAHlAH.j 

A  sana,  1  Esd.  v.  31.    [Asxah.]  Ap. 

A  saph.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bcrechiah, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  David's  choir  (I  Chr.  vi. 
39).  Psalms  I.  and  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  are  attrib- 
uted to  him  ;  and  he  was  in  after  times  cele- 
brated as  a  seer  as  well  as  a  musical  composer 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The  office 
appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were 
called  after  him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  as  the 
Homeridaj  from  Homer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1  ;  2 
f'hr.  xx.  14  :  Kzr.  ii.  41).  — 2.  The  father  or 
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1  ancestor  of  Joah,  the  recoruer  or  chronicler  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  18,37  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  a,  22).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  Asaph  i»  the  same  a«  the 
preceding,  and  that  Joah  wa*»  one  of  his  numer- 
ous descendant.-,  known  as  the  Bciic-Asaph.  — 
3.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or  "  para- 
i  dise  "  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  t<).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who 
like  Nehemiah  was  in  high  office  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  —  4.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah,  the 
|  conductor  of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  IS;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
Most  probably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

Asa  reel,  a  son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name 
is  abrupdv  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Asare  luh.  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set 
apart  by  David  to  '"  prophesy  with  harps  and 
with  psalteries  and   with  cymbals"  (I  Chr. 
xxv.  2)  ;  called  Jesharelam  in  ver.  14. 
Ascalon.  [Asiikelon.J 
Ase  as,  1  Esd.  ix.  32.    llsiti.Mii.]  Ap. 
Asebebi'a,  a  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii.  47). 

[SlIEREIIIAII.]  Ap. 

Asebi'a,  1  Esd.  viii.  48.  [Hash \niAtt.] 
As  enath,  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest, 
1  or  possibly  prince,  of  ()n  [Potimierahj,  wife 
of  Joseph  ((Jen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Ma- 
nassch  and  Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her 
name  has  been  considered  to  be  necessarily 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptian  etymologies  have 
therefore  been  prottosed,  but  these  must  bo 
ntful.  If 


regarded  as  doubtful 


we  are  guided  ny  the 
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custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  only  parallel 
case,  that  of  Bithiah  [Hitiiiaii],  we  must  sti*»- 
|»ose  that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a  Hebrew 
name  from  Joseph.  If  Hebrew,  Asenath  mav 
be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name  Asnuh 
(Ezr.  ii.  50). 

A'ser.  Tob.  i.  2 ;  Luke  ii.  36  ; 
[Aram.  J 
A  serer  =  Sisera  (i  Esd.  * 

Ezr.  ii.  53)- 

Ash  (Heb.  Arm)  occurs  only  in 
as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which 
idols  were  carved  :  "  He  In  wcth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak, 
which  he  strengthened  for  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  ;  he  plantcth  an  a*/i,  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it.'  It  is  im-H>ssihle  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  tree  denoted  liv  the  Hebrew 
word  orrti ;  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  under- 
stand some  species  of  pine-tree.  Perhaps  the 
lurch  (Imti/t  fiur"/»r<t)  mav  be  intended. 

A  shan.  a  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  42).  In  Josh  xix.  7.  aiid  I  Chr. 
iv.  32.  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging  to 
Simeon  ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  5'.»,  it  is  given  as  a 
priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 
somewhat  similar  word  A  in  in  Josh.  xxi.  16 
It  has  not  yet  »K*en  identified,  unless  it  f>e  the 
same  as  Ain  ;  in  which  case  Robinson  found  it 
at  At  Ghwrvir. 

Ashtae  a,  a  proper  name,  but  whether  of  a 
person  or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
Houbigant  would  understand  it  of  the  latter, 
and  would  render  "  the  house  of  Ashbea  "  by 
Beth-nshhca.  The  whole  clause  is  obscure. 
The  Targum  of  11.  Joseph  pharaphrases  it, 
*'  and  the  family  of  the  house  of  manufacture 
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of  the  fine  linen  lor  the  garments  of  the  kings 
himI  priests,  delivered  to  the  house  of Eshba." 

Ash  bul,  ^d  son  of  Benjamin  mid  ancestor 
of  the  Amiukutks  ((Jen.  xlvi.  21  ;  Num.  xxvi. 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ash'chenaz  (1  Chr.  i.  6;  Jer.  li.  27). 

[AsilKKNAZ.  J 

Ash'dod,  or  AZO  tUfi  (Arts  viii.  40}, one 
of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philistine*, 
situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  nearly  midway  U-twcen  (iaza  and 
Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was  never  sulsiued  by  the 
Israelites  ;  and  even  down  to  Nehemiah's  ape 
it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  lan- 
guage (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  Hut  its  chief  impor- 
tance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt  :  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sargon,  about  li  e.  7 Mi,  appar- 
ently to  frustrate  the  league  formed  between 
llcz'ckiah  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  The  effects 
of  its  siege  by  Psammctichus  (u.c.  630)  are 
incidentally  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxv.  20.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Maccal>ecs  (I  Mace.  v. 
68,  x.  84),  and  lav  in  ruins  until  the  Homan 
compicst  of  Jud.ca,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Gabmius  (u.c.  55).  It  is  now  an  insignificant 
village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance, hut  is  still  called  Kstlud. 

Ash  doriitcs,  the  inhabitants  of  Afhdod 
(Neh.  iv.  7);  called  AsiiiRmilTEB  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3. 

Ash  doth  Pis'gah,  a  curious  and  probably 
a  vcrv  ancient  term,  found  only  in  Dent.  iii. 
17  ;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20;  and  in  Dent.  iv.  4«J, 
A.  V.  "  springs  of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  pas- 
sages from  Deuteronomy  the  words  form  part 
of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined  ;  but  whether  it  U'  the  springs 
poured  forth  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Moah,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of  those  mountains, 
or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is  useless  at 
present  to  conjecture. 

Ash'dothites,  Josh.  xiii.  3.  [Asni>o- 

I>ITKS.| 

A  slier,  Apoor.  and  N.  T.  A'8er,  the  8th 

son  of  Jacob,  by  Xilpuh,  Leah's  handmaid 
((Jen.  xxx.  13).  "Of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher  no  action  is  recorded  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  sacred  history.  Tin-  general  jK»si- 
tion  of  the  tril»e  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Car- 
mel  northward*,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south. 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  ami 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east.  The  boundaries 
ami  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31,  xvii. 
10,  II;  and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  The  southern 
iKiundary  was  probably  one  of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  Mediterranean  south  of  that 
place  —  cither  AWir  tllhfneh  or  Snhr  Xurktt. 
The  tribe  then  po-se^sed  the  maritime  portion 
of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdrnclon,  probably  for  a 
distance  Of  8  or  10  miles  from  the  shore".  The 
boundary  would  then  appear  to  have  run  north- 
wards, possibly  landing  to  the  east  to  embrace 
Ahlah,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah,  whence 
it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre  to  Achzib 
'now  tt-Ztb).  This  territory  contained  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  all  Palestine;  and  to  this 


fact,  as  well  as  to  their  proximity  to  the  Phu-ra 
cians,  the  degeneracy  of  the  tribe  may  be  attrib 
u ted  (Judg.  i.  31,  v.  17).  At  the  tininUring 
of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  cither  Kphraim,  Manu*sch,  or  Benjamin 
(Num.  i.  32-41 ) ;  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
insignificant  had  the  tril>e  become,  that  its  name 
is  altogether  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief 
rulers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22).  "One  name 
alone  shines  out  of  the  general  obscurity  — the 
aped  widow  'Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanucl  of 
the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in  the  vcrv  close  of  the 
history  departed  not  from  the  Temple,  but 
'served  (iod  with  fastings  and  prayers  night 
ami  dav  '  "  (Stanley.  Sin.     Pal.  2t>5). 

Asher,  a  place  which  formed  one  boundary 
of  the  triU-  of  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josh, 
xvii.  7).  It  is  placed  bv  Euschius  on  the  road 
from  Shechcm  to  lk-tiishan  or  Scythoj>olis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.  Three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  from  Tulx'is,  the  ancient  Tlu  bcz, 
is  the  hamlet  of  Teydsir,  which  Mr.  Porter 
suggests  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  (1/autlL 
p.  348). 

Ash  erah,  the  name  of  a  Phunician  god- 
dess, or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  transla- 
tors, following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and 
of  the  Vulg.,  translate  the  word  by  "grove." 
Ashcrah  is  so  closely  connected  "with  Asit- 
torktii  and  her  worship  (Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  Ill),  that  many 
critics  have  reganled  them  as  identical.  1  he 
view  maintained  by  Pert  beau  apttcars  to  la-  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  pro|K.r 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Ashcrah  is  the 
name  of  her  image  or  symbol.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see 
Judg.  vi.  25-30;  2  K.  xxiii.  14).  [Ariito- 
BBTH.J 

A  sh  i  -rites,  descendants  of  Asher,  and 
member*  of  his  trilie  (Judg.  i.  32). 

Ashes.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  sur- 
face. <  Mi  the  days  of  the  three  solemn  festivals 
the  ashes  were  not  removed,  but  the  accuuinla- 
tioti  was  taken  away  afterwards  in  the  morning, 
the  priests  casting'  lots  for  the  office.  The 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to 
regulations  prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  tlx 
ceremonial  efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclcav 
(lleb.  ix.  13),  but  of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sac- 
rifice.] Ashes  about  the  person,  especially 
on  the  head,  were  used  as  a  sign  of  sorrow. 
[Mot  KN IN*..] 

Ash'ima,  a  god  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Samaria  by  the  Ilamathite  colonists 
w  hom  Shalmanczcr  settled  in  that  land  (2  K. 
xvii.  30).  Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  Pan  of  the  tircck*.  It  has  idso  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmuti,  to  whom 
belong  the  characteristic  s  both  of  Pan  and  of 
yEsculapius. 

Ashlceloii,  Aslcelon,  Apocr.  Ap'ca 

Ion,  one  of"  the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  bur 
less  often  mentioned  and  apparently  less  know  v. 
to  the  Jews  than  the  either  four.  The  site, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out 
this  inference.  S.ni  -on  *.  •:>«  d'.wn  from  Tim- 
nath  tt  Ashk^oc  ,.K..g  *iv.  i9;,  as  if  to  a  re- 
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mote  place  whence  his  exploit  WU  not  hkelr  to 
be  heard  of ;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  hooks  is  in  the  formulistic  pas- 
sages. Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in 
the  casual  notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace.  x. 
86,  xi.  60,  xii.  33.  In  the  poetical  books  it 
occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jcr.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zcph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zcch.  ix.  5.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  consider- 
able importance.  Near  the  town  were  the  tem- 
ple and  sacred  lake  of  Dcrceto,  the  Syrian 
Venus.  The  soil  around  was  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  Ascalon  plaved  a  memorable  part 
in  the  Struggle*  of  the  Crusades,  and  within 
the  walls  and  towers  now  standing  Richard 
held  his  court.  By  the  Moliammedan  geog- 
raphers it  was  called  "the  bride  of  Syria." 
Its  |K>sition  is  naturally  very  strong,  and  a 
small  harbor  toward*  the  east  advances  a  little 
way  into  the  town. 

Ash  kenaz,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Gamer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one 
of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging  to  the  great 
Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original 
seat  of  the  jieople  of  Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since  they 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (Ii.  27)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni. 
We  may  probably  recognize  the  tribe  of  Ash- 
kenaz on  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  name  of  Lake  Ascanins,  and  in  Europe  in 
the  name  >Wiw/-ia.  .SWiW-inavia.  Knol>el  con- 
aiders  that  Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  German  race. 

Ash  nah,  the  name  of  two  cities,  both  in 
the  Lowland  of  Judah  :  (1)  named  between 
Zoreah  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore  prohablv 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xv.  33);  and  (2) 
between  Jiphtah  and  Nezib,  and  therefore  to 
the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh  xv.  43).  Each, 
according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857),  would  be 
about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Ash  penaz,  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3). 

Aflh'riel,  proper!-  \s  rielfl  Chr.vii.  14). 

Ash  taroth,  and  once  As'taroth,  a  city 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  <  >g,  doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  scat  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
IAsiitobeth.J  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a 
description  or  definition  of  Og  (Dent.  i.  4; 
Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  It  fell  into  pos- 
session of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xiii.  31),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or 
surrounding  pasture-lands  to  the  Gershonites 
(1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56]).  Jerome  states  that  in  his 
time  it  lay  6  miles  from  Adra,  which  again 
was  25  from  Bostra  The  only  trace  of  the 
name  vet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts 
is  Tell-Aahternh,  or  Aahernh,  and  of  this  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  known. 

Ashto  rat hite,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  bevond  Jordan. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  David's 
mighttes. 

Ash'teroth  Karna'im  —  "  A  ah  taroth  of 
the  two  horns  or  peaks,"  a  place  of  very  jrrent 
antiquity,  the  abode  of  the  Rcphaim  at  the 
of  the  incursion  of  Chcdorlaomer  (Gen. 


xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  still 
standing  in  their  oasis.  The  name  re-appears 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  history  of  the 
Jews,  as  (  arnaim.  or  Curnion  (I  Mace.  v.  26, 
43,  44  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  U6).  in  "  the  land  of 
Galaad."  It  is  usually  a««unied  to  lie  the  *ame 
place  as  the  preceding  [AkiitakothJ,  but  the 
tew  facts  that  can  lie  ascertained  are  all  against 
such  an  identification.  Et-Sunntwiu,  by  which 
the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadiuh,  can  hardlv  be  other  than  the  still  im- 
portant place  of  tne  same  name,  on  the  Ilaj 
route,  id* >ut  25  miles  S.  of  Damascus,  and  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Isjuh.  There  wc  are  dis|»oscd 
to  fix  the  site  of  Ashtaroth-Kamaim  in  the 
absence  of  further  evidence. 

Ashto  rcth,  the  principal  female  divinity 
of  the  Phoenicians.  From  the  connection  of 
this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel  we  should 
naturally  conclude  that  she  would  be  found  in 
the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in  fact  the  name 
lshtar  appears  to  l»e  clearly  identified  in  the 
list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  Assyrian  goddess  is 
the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  t  estament  and  the 
Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  wor- 
ship of  Astarte  sinus  to  have  extended  wherever 
Phumician  colonies  were  founded.  But  if  we 
seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  attributes  of 
this  goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  con- 
siderable jtcrplexity.  There  can  Ik-  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symladizcd  is  that  of 
productive  power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of 
generative  power  ;  and  it  would  lie  natural  to 
conclude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symliol  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  to  lie  identified  witl 
Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symliol  of  the  former, 
and  must  be  identified  with  Astarte.  That 
this  goddess  was  so  typified  can  scurcely  bo 
doubted.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  she' w  as 
by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon.  On  the  other  hand  it  appear*  to  l»c 
now  ascertained  that  the  Assyrian  l^htai  was 
not  the  moon-goddess,  but  the  planet  Venus  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  AMarte  was  by  many 
ancient  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Ve- 
nus (or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the 
planet  of  that  name.  The  inquiry  as  to  the 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess  is  not  less  jmt- 
plexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body  in  which 
she  was  svmliolized.  It  is  certain  that  the 
worship  of"  Astarte  became  identified  with  that 
of  Venus,  and  that  this  worship  was  connected 
with  the  most  impure  rights  is  apparent  from 
the  close  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Asii- 
eraii  (I  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13). 

Ash'UT,  the  posthumous  son  of  Ilezron  by 
his  wife  Abiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  ir.  5).  He  be- 
came "father"  or  founder  of  the  town  of 
Tekon. 

Ash'uritOS,  the.  This  name  occurs  only 
in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Mi- 
bosheth  was  made  kinir  (2  Sam.  ii.  «.»).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters  the  name  i*  taken 
as  meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  memliers  of  a 
small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S  R.  ot"  Damn-ens. 
It  would  therefore  be  nerhaps  safer  to  fo'loW 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Bcth- 
Asher,  "  the  house  of  Asher."  a  rendinir  sup- 
ported bv  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text. 
"  The  A'sheritcs  "  will  then  denote  the  inhab 
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itunts  of  the  whole  of  the  country  W.  of  the 
Jordan  uIkjvc  Jczreel. 

Ash 'Vttth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlct,  of  ! 
the  tril»e  of  Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Asia.  The  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  where 
this  wonl  occurs,  ure  the  following  :  Acts  ii.  9, 
vi.  9,  xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18,  | 
x\i.  27,  xxvii.  2  ;  Kom.  xvi.  5  ;  I  Cor.  xvi.  19  ; 
2  (  or.  i.  8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  Hcv.  i. 
4,  11.  [Chief  of  Ahia  :  see  Amahch*.| 
In  all  these  passages  it  may  Ik-  confidently 
statcd  that  the  word  is  used,  not  for  "  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we  commonly 
understand  l>y  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a  Komaii 
province  which  embraced  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which 
Ephcsus  was  the  capital.  This  province  origi- 
nated in  the  bequest  of  Attalus,  king  of  l'er- 
gumus,  or  king  of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the 
Komaii  He|iublic  his  hereditury  dominions  in 
the  west  of  the  peninsula  in. c.  133).  In 
the  division  made  by  Augustus  of  senatorial 
and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in  the 
former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul. It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  was  divided  into  assize  dis- 
tricts for  judicial  business  (Acts  xix  38).  It 
included  the  territory  anciently  sul>divided  into 
vKolis,  Ionia,  and  l)oris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  The  title  "  King  of 
Asia  "  was  used  by  the  Scleucid  monarchs  of 
Antioeh,  1  Mace.  xi.  13. 

Asiar'chOB  (chiif  of  Asia,  A.  V. ;  Acts  xix. 
31),  officers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of 
that  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which 
Kphesus  was,  under  Koman  government,  the 
metropolis.  They  had  charge  of  the  public 
games  and  religious  theatrical  spectacles,  the 
•r\|H-nses  of  which  they  bore.  Their  office  was 
thus,  in  great  ineusurc  at  least,  religious.  The 
office  of  Asian  h  was  annual,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  micht  be  re 


newed  ;  and  the  title  ajijiears  to  huve  been  con- 
iffice. 


tinned  to  those  who  had  ut  any  time  held  the 


Asibi  as,  one  of  the  sons  of  1'horos  or  IV 
rosh  in  1  Ksd.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the 
place  of  Malchm aii  in  Kzr.  x.  25.  Ap. 

A'siel.  1.  A  Simconite  whose  descendant 
Jehu  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hczekiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
35).  —  2.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom 
Esdrns  was  coinmaiuled  to  take  to  write  the 
law  and  the  history  of  the  world  (2  Ksd.  xiv. 
24). 

As'ipha,  1  F.sd.  v.  29.     [IU8DPHA.]  Ap. 

As  kelon.  |Ashkei.on.) 

As  mode  US  (Toh.  iii.  8,  17),  the  same  as 
Abaddon  or  A  poll  von  I  Kev.  ix.  1 1  ;  romp.  Wisd. 
xviii.  25).  From  "the  fact  that  the  Talmud  calls 
him  "  khnr  of  the  demons,"  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with 
Axrael.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is 
represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Ilaguel,  and  causing  the  death  of  seven  hus- 
bands. Ap- 

As  null.  The  children  of  Asnah  were 
amon<;  the  Nethinim  who  returned  withZcrub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Neb. 
rii.  52  the  name  is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  31 
it  is  written  Asana. 


A  snap  per,  mentioned  in  Kzr.  iv.  10,  with 
the  epithets  "greutand  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cutbajans  in  the  cities  of  Su- 
maria.  He  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Shulmaneser,  Sennacherib,  uud  Ksar-hoddon, 
but  was  more  probably  a  general  of  the  latter 
king. 

A  BOm,  1  Ksd.  ix.  33.    [IIasiilji.]  Ap. 

A8p  (i*ilu»).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
the  six  following  passages  :  —  Dcut.  xxxii.  33  ; 
Job  xx.  14,  16;  I's.  Iviii.  5,  xci.  13;  Is.  xi.  8. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms 
by  adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asn 
in  the  margin  :  elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
has  usj>  as  the  representative  of  th«  original 
word  i*.thrn.  That  some  kind  of  poisonous 
serpent  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is  dear 
from  the  passages  quoted  aU»ve.  We  (hither 
learn  from  I's.  Iviii.  5,  that  the  j*then  was  a 
snake  upon  which  the  scrj tent-charmers  prac- 
tised their  art.  In  this  passage  the  wicked  an; 
compared  to  "  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ear,  which  will  uot  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely ;  "  and 
f  rom  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appear  that  the 
jtelhen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &e. 
The  true  explanation  of  Fs.  Iviii.  5,  is  that 
there  are  some  scr|>etits  which  defv  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer :  in  the  language  ot 
Scripture  such  individuals  may  l»e  termed  dmf. 
The  point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fuct 
that  the  jxtlun  was  capable  of  hearing  the 
charmer's  song,  but  refused  to  do  so.  The 
individual  cum-  in  question  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Scr|*'nts,  though  comparatively 
spcuking  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt 
capable  of  hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds 
which  the  charmer  produces  cither  by  his  voice 
or  by  an  instrument;  and  this  comparative 
deafness  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  very  rmsoii  why 
such  sounds  as  the  charmer  makes  produce  the 
desired  effect  in  the  subject  under  treatment. 
[Serpent  cn  uimin<.  j  As  the  Kgyptian  cobra 
is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  the 
subject  ti|>on  which  the  ser|>ent-churmi  rs  of 
the  Hilile  lands  practise  their  science,  and  as  it 
is  fond  of  concealing  itself  in  walls  and  in 
holes  (Is.  xi.  8),  it  appears  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  represent  the  fnthen. 

Aspal'athllS,  the  name  of  some  sweet  per- 
fume mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15.  Theo- 
phrastus  enumerates  it  with  cinnamon,  cassia, 
and  many  other  articles  which  were  used  lor 
ointments.  The  I.irjnum  lihodiamm  is  by  some 
•Opposed  to  Ik-  the  substance  indicated  by  the 
as/Miliilfins ;  the  plant  w  hich  yields  it  is  the  Con- 
rnlrulns  uro/Miri'is  of  LiniKi'us. 

Aspa  tha,  third  son  of  Human  (Ksth.  ix. 
7). 

As  pilar,  the  pool  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
Thecoe "  (Mace.  ix.  33).  Is  it  possible  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Incus  AsfrftaUitenf 

Aspha  rasus,  1  Ksd.  v.  8.  [Misi-eretii, 

Ml/.l'AK-l  Ap. 

As  ricl,  the  son  of  (lilead,  and  great-grand 
son  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31  ;  Josh.  xvii. 
2).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
AsKitLiTEf.  The  name  is  erroneously  writ- 
ten A 8ii Rt el  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14. 
According  to  the  rendcrim;  of  the  latter  pas- 
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*ago  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
nassoh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

As'rielites,  Num.  xxvi.Hl.  lAsniKt..| 
ASS.  Five  Hebrew  nanus  ot  the  genu* 
/Uimi  occur  in  the  <>.  T.  1.  i'ham<>r  denotes 
the  male  domestic  a*".,  though  the  wonl  was 
no  doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any 
ass  whether  male  or  female.  The  :iss  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  :  it  was  used 
tor  carrying  burdens,  for  riding,  for  ploughing, 
for  grinding  at  the  mill,  and  t« »r  carrying  bag- 
gage in  wars.  The  ass  in  Eastern  countries  is 
a  very  different  animal  Iron  what  he  is  in 
western  Kuropc.  The  most  noble  and  honor- 
able amoris  t  the  Jews  were  wont  to  Ik-  mount- 
ed on  asses  :  arid  in  this  manner  our  I>ord  him- 
» -If  mad'-  his  triumpliant  entry  into  Jerusalem 
i  Matt.  xxi.  2).  lie  came  indeed  "meek  and 
lowly."  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
fact  of  hi*  riding  on  the  ass  hail  aught  to  do 
with  his  meekness;  although  thereby,  doubt- 
less, he  meant  to  show  the  |>eaceublc  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  as  horses  wer:;  used  only  for  war 

Jurposcs.  In  illustration  of  tin-  Damage  in 
udg  v.  10,  "  Sj»eak  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,"'  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham 
tells  ns  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad 
is  its  rac*  of  white  asses,  which  an-  saddled  and 
bridled  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  .  .  . 
that  they  are  large  and  spirited,  and  have  an 
easy  »nd  steady  pate.  In  Dent.  xxii.  10 
"  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  " 
was  forbidden  bv  the  law  of  Moses,  probably 
because,  they  could  not  pull  pleasantly  together 
on  account  of  the  a:fference  in  size  and 
strength;  perhaps  also  .his  prohibition  may 
have  some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev. 
xix.  19.  The  ass  was  not  used  for  food.  The 
Mosaic  law  considered  it  unclean,  as  "  not  di- 
viding the  hoof  and  chewing  the  cud."  In 
extreme  cases,  however,  as  in  the  great  famine 
of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for 


for  riding  uj*>n,  for  carrying  bun1  -ns,  nnd  fr.r 
tilling  the  ground.  —  4.  /Vre,  a  specie*  of  wild 
ass  mentioned  (.ien.  xvi.  12;  IV  c  iv.  II  ;  Job 
vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5;  Ho*,  viii.  '.» ; 
di  r.  ii.  24,  xiv.  6  :  Is.  xxxii.  14.  Ilosea  com- 
pares  Israel  to  a  wild  a><  of  the  desert,  and  .lob 
(xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
animal,  and  one  which  is  amply  continued  by 
Ixith  ancient  and  modern  writer*.  —  5.  '.!/<*/ 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5;  but  in  what 
rv»j>eet  it  differs  from  the  t'nr  is  uncertain.  — 
The  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jew*  are 
Asimtt  firiin/ijiui,  which  inhabits  the  desert*  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  north-  rn  parts  of 
Arabia;  the/tm'ntu  raAyun'jof  the  N.E.  of  Afri- 
ca, the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 

whence  the  domesticated  breed  has  timing ; 
and  probably  the  A*inm  mvuttr,  the  Kotilan  or 
(ihorkhtir,  which  is  found  in  Western  Asia 
from  4*°  X.  latitude  southward  to  Persia,  Bel- 
iichistan.  and  Western  India.  Mr.  Layard  re- 
marks that  in  fleet ness  the  wild  ass' {Asimts 
Itemip/nat)  eiptals  the  gazelle,  ami  to  overtake 
them  is  a  feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  mares  have  been  known  to  ac- 


cighty  pieces  of  silver  "  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  flesh 
wasj  eaten.  —  2.  Ath6n,  the  common  domestic 
she-ass.    Balaam  rode  on  a  she-ass.    The  asses 
of   Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she-asses. 
The  Shunamite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one 
when  she  went  to  seek  Elisha.    They  were  she-  i 
a««*-s  which  formed  the  special  care  of  one  of  ' 
David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).— S.  'Air 
the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which  occurs  den. 
xxxii.  16,  xlix.  11  ;  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14:  Job 
xi.  12  :  Is.  xxx.  6,  24  ;  Zech.  ix.  9.    Some-  , 
times  the  'Air  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  I 


eompliah. 

Assabi'as,  l  E*d.  i.  9.   [Hasiiabiah  fi.| 
Assalimoth,  i  EatL  viii.  36.  [8iiklo- 

MITH.J  Ap. 

Aasani'as,  l  Esd.  viii.  54.  [IIahiiauiaii 
8.]  At>. 

Afish  nr.  [AssrntA.] 

Assh  urirn,  a  tril>e  dcsciudcd  from  De- 
dan,  the  gran  l-on  of  Abraham  ((ien.  xxv.  3). 
Like  the  other  descendants  of  Keturah,  they 
have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same 
with  the  A>shur  of  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  and  connect- 
ed with  southern  Arabia. 

Asside^LnS,  i.e.  the  pious,  "puritans,"  the 
name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (I  Mace.  ii.  42,  vii.  13;  2  Maicc.  xiv.  6) 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hellenizing  faction. 
They  apjs  ar  to  have  existed  as  a  party  before 
the  "  Maecaba-an  rising,  ami  were  probably 
bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Law.  Ap. 

As  sir.  1.  Son  of  Koran  (Ex.  vi  24:  I 
Chr.  vi.  22).  — 2.  Sou  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  fi •re- 
father  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,37). —3.  Son 
of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  17),  unless  "  Jeconiah 
the  captive  "  be  the  tnie  rendering. 

As  sos  «>r  As  sus,  a  seaport  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Ast  \,  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  A  on  amttt  t  km,  and  was 
onlv  alHiut  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna.  A  good  Roman 
road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Troas  |Tito.%s|, 
passed  through  Assos,  the  distance  Is-tween  the 
two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles.  These 
geographical  |N>infs  illustrate  St.  Paul's  rapid 
passage  through  the  town  (Acts  xx.  13,  14). 
rite  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his 
vovage  from  Troas  to  C;esarea  went  round 
Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took  the  much  shorter 
jouniev  by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  ioin 
the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in  sufficient 
time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mityleno  at  the  close 
of  the  day  on  which  Troas  hud  been  left. 
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A&sue'rus,  Tob.  xiv.  is.    [Aiiahi  krih.] 
ASSUT.    L  (Kzr.  iv.  2;  I'.-.  Ixxxiii.  8;  2 
Esd.  ii.  8  ;  5  Jud.  ii.  14,  v.  1,  vi.  1,  17,  vii.  21), 
24,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  1,  xv.  6,  xvi.  4.  [AMHUKJ 

A8SYKIA.I  2.   1  Esd.  V.  31.  [HaKIU'R.] 

Assyr  ia,  Assh  ur,  was  a  gnat  und  |h»w- 

erful  country  lying  un  the  Tigris  ((ien.  ii.  14), 
t lie  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  ((ien.  x.  11, 
&c).  It  derived  its  nuine  apparently  from 
Asshur,  the  son  of  Sheni  (lien.  x.  22),  who  in 
later  times  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  as 
their  chief  god.  The  bouiularics  of  Assyria 
diflcred  greatly  at  different  periods,  Probablv 
in  the  curliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small 
tract  of  low  country,  Iving  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris."  (5  radii  ally  its  limits  were 
extended,  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
prising the  whole  region  lictween  the  Anneniun 
mountains  (lat.  37°  30  )  uj»on  the  north,  and 
upon  the  south  the  country  about  Bnghdad 
(lat.  33°  30').  Eastward  its" boundary  was  the 
high  range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan; westward,  it  was,  according  to  the 
views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopotamia!) 
desert,  while,  according  to  other!.,  it  reached 
the  Euphrates.  —  I.  (mural  charartir  of  the 
country.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the  high  mountain- 
chains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeed- 
ed by  low  ranges  of  limestone-hills  of  a  some- 
what urid  aspect,  w  Inch  detach  themselves  from 
the  principal  ridge?},  running  parallel  to  tliem, 
and  occasionally  enclosing,  between  their  nor- 
thern or  north-eastern  flank  nnd  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  nnd  fertile  valleys. 
To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undu- 
lating zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly 
productive,  which  finally  Milks  down  with  some 
suddenness  u|*>n  the  great  MesojK>tamian  plain, 
the  modern  district  of  EMezireh.  This  vust 
flat,  which  extends  in  length  for  250  miles,  is 
interrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone-range. 
Above  and  below 'this  barrier  is  un  immense 
level  truct,  now  for  the  most  part  n  wilderness, 
scantily  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris, but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which 
Wars  murks  of  having  been  in  early  times  well 
cultivated  ami  thickly  peopled  "throughout. 
All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ti- 
gris, rise  "  grass-covered  heaps,  mnrking  the 
site  of  ancient  habitations "  which  serve  to 
mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  right  they  thickly  stud  the 
entire  country.  —  2.  Provinces  of  Assyria. — 
The  classical  geographers  divided  Assyria  into 
a  unrulier  of  regions,  which  appear  to  M  chiefly 
named  from  cities,  as  Arhelitis  from  Arbela"; 
Calaeenc  (or  Cnlachine)  from  Caiah  or  lialali 
(Gen.  x.  11  ;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis  from 
Apollonia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace,  &c.  Adia- 
hene,  however,  the  richest  region  of  all.  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  Zah  {Dutb)  rixer  on 
which  it  lay.  —  3.  Chief  cities.  —  The  chief  cit- 
ies of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  greatness  ap- 
jiear  to  have  been  the  following:  —  Nineveh, 
which  is  marked  bv  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul 
(Seii-Yunus  and  Kouyunjik);  Calahor  llalah, 
now  Nimmd :  Asshur,  now  Kihh  Shag/tat; 
Sarginu.  or  1  )ur-  Sargiua,  now  Khorstibad :  Ar- 
Is  la,  still  Arbil ;  Opis  at  the  junction  of  the 
htyakh  with  the  Tigris ;  and  Sittace,  a  little 


further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place  should 
not  rutin  r  l»e  reckoned  to  Babylonia.  — 4.  His- 
tory ul  Assyria — original  ftto/Jiny.  —  Scripture 
informs  us  that  Assyria  was  |jeopled  from 
Babylon  (den.  x.  11),  nnd  Uith  classical  tradi- 
tion and  the  monuments  of  the  country  agree 
in  this  lepieatutaiion.  In  Hcrodotna  (i.  7), 
Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  lit  ins,  the  mythic  founder 
of  Babylon —  a  tradition  in  which  the  deriva- 
tion of"  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater 
antiquity  and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in 
curly  times,  ure  shadowed  forth  sufficiently. 
The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the  two 
countries  clearly  show"  that  Babylonian  great- 
ness and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian, 
and  that  while  the  former  was  of  native  growth, 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring 
country  —  5.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom.—  As  a  cwaitr'y,  Assyria  was  evidently 
known  to  Moses  ( ( ,cn.  ii."  14,  xxv.  18;  Num. 
xxiv  22,  24  j  ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  in  Jewish 
history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Mcnahcm 
(about  b.c  770).  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Assyrians  were  "  lords  of  Asia  "  for  520  years, 
till  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed,  B.C.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assy  rian  empire  a  dute  not 
very  greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus, 
who  made  the  empire  last  526  years  to  the 
reign  of  I'u',  mu*t  have  agreed  marly  with  this 
view;  at  hast  be  would  certainly  have  placed 
the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th  centu- 
ry. This  is,  jK-rhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certaintv.  — 
6.  Karly  kings,  from  the  foundation  of 'the  king- 
dom to  Put,  —  The  fttcaopotamiau  rcacarcbei 
have  rendered  it  apparent  that  the  Original  scat 
of  government  was  not  at  Nineveh.  The  old- 
est Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at  A//«A- 
Shenjhat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
miles,  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this  place 
the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  earliest  kings.  The  kings  proved  to  have 
reigned  there  nre  fourteen  in  number,  divisible 
into  three  groups  ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought 
to  have  covered  a  space  of  nearly  350  years, 
from  B.C.  1273  to  b.c.  930.  The  most  remark- 
able monarch  of  the  series  was  called  Tiglath- 
pilescr.  He  appears  to  ha\e  Wen  king  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  The 
other  monarchs  of  the  KilehSherghat  series, 
!>oth  U-f'orc  and  after  Tiglath-pileser,  arc  com* 
paratively  insignificant.  The  later  kings  of 
the  series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ances- 
tors of  two  great  monarchs.  Sardanapalus  thi 
first,  who  appears  to  have  Uen  the  warlike  Sar- 
danapalus of  the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  from  Kileh  Sherghat  to  Xinirttd 
(probably  the  Calah  of  Scripture),  where  he 
built  the  first  of  those  magnificent  palaces 
which  have  recently  been  exhumed  by  our 
countrymen.  His  son,  Shalmanescr  or  Shal- 
manubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  com- 
memorate his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  con- 
queror. His  son  und  grandson  followed  in  his 
steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  hi*  glory.  The  lat- 
ter is  thought  to  lie  identical  with  the  Biblical 
Pul,  Phul,  or  Pfaaloch  [Pul.]  —  7.  The  kings 
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from  Pul  to  Eaarhaddon.  —  The  succession  of 
the  Assyrian  king*  from  Pul  almost  to  the  close 
of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merelv  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  tne  2d  book  of  Kings  we 
find  tbe  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-pilescr,  Sbal- 
mancscr,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession  (2K.  xv. 
19  and  29,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in 
Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  "  Sargon,  king  of 
Assyria  "  (xx.  1 ),  who  is  a  contemporary  of 
the  prophet,  and  who  must  evidently  therefore 
belong  to  the  same  series.  The  inscriptions, 
by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the  father  of 
&nnachcrib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and  give 
us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the  8th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  n.c.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-pilescr  II., 
Shalmaneser  II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon.  —  8.  Ijoxter  Dynasty.  —  It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession  of 
Pul,  about  B.C.  770,  a  great  change  of  #ome 
kind  or  other  occurred  in  Assyria.  It  wa»  only 
21  vears  later,  that  the  Babylonians  considered 
their  independence  to  have  commenced  (n.c. 
747).  Tradition  seems  to  show  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  there  must 
have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings, 
and  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture 
was  read"  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  Tiglath-pilescr  II.,  his  successor,  was  the 
founder  of  what  has  lieen  called  the  "  Lower 
Empire. "  —  9.  lois  of  the  empire  at  this 

period.  —  Many  writers  of  repute  have  Ixt-n  in- 
clined to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
with  respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident,  however, 
both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monuments, 
that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  domestic 
revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
plain,  from  Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiglath-pilescr,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sennach- 
erib, and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was  as  great  as 
at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all  warred 
successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighborhood  ; 
some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4)  ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while 
another  has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana, 
and  Elymais  (2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  The 
Assyrian  annals  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
complete  accordance  with  these  representations, 
and  the  statements  of  the  inscriptions  are  fully 
borne  out  bv  the  indications  of  greatness  to  lie 
traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  On 
every  ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude 
that"  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  first ;  that 
under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their 
fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  prosperity  was 
at  the  highest.  Even  as  regards  Babylon,  the 
Assyrian  loss  was  not  permanent.  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  all  exercised  full 
authority  over  that  country.  — 10.  Successors 
of  Esarhaddon.  —  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Assyria 
had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy 
was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
In  Scripture  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  Assyria  after  the  reign  of  Esarhad- 
don, and  profane  history  is  equally  silent  until 
the  attacks  begin  which  brought  about  her 


downfall.  —  11.  Fall  of  Assyria.—  The  fall  of 
Assyria,  long  previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah 
(x.  5-19),  was  effected  by  the  growing  strength 
and  lioldness  of  the  Medcs.  If  we  mav  trust 
Herodotus,  the  first  Median  attack  on  Kincveh 
took  place  aliout  the  year  B.C.  63S.  For  some 
time  their  efforts  wen-  unsuccessful  ;  but  after  a 
while,  having  won  over  the  Babylonians  to 
their  side,  thev  became  superior  to  the  Assyri- 
ans in  the  fiehl,  and  al»out  n.c.  625,  or  a  little 
earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Media]. 
Saracus,  the  last  king  —  probably  the  grandson 
of  Esarhaddon  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain, 
he  collected  his  wives  ami  his  treasures  in 
his  palace,  and  with  his  own  hand  setting  firo 
to  the  building,  jn'rished  in  the  flames.— 
1 2.  Fulfilment  of  \iropliery.  —  The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zcphaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  As- 
syria were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the 
catastrophe.  Ewkicl,  writing  alwut  n.c.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  de- 
struction which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians 
(eh.  xxxi.).  In  accordance  with  Nahum's  an- 
nouncement (iii.  19)  wc  find  that  Assyria  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality. 
Once  only  was  revolt  a. tempted,  about  a  centu- 
ry after  the  Median  conquest,  but  it  failed  sig- 
nally, and  appears  never  to  have  been  repeated, 
the  Assyrians  remaining  thenceforth  submissive 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. —  13.  General 
chamrter  of  the  empire.  —  Like  all  the  eat  Iv  mon- 
archies which  attained  to  any  great  ext«  nt,  it 
was  composed  of  a  nnmher  of  separate  king- 
doms. The  Assyrian  monarchs  bore  swav  over 
a  number  of  petty  kings  through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  These  native  princes 
were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of 
whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double 
tenure  of  "homage  and  tribute.  Menahcm 
(2  K.  xv.  19),  Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Aha* 
(ibid.  xvi.  8),  Hexekiah  (ibid,  xviii.  4),  and 
Manasseh  (2  (,'hr.  xxxiii.  11-13),  wen-  certain- 
ly in  this  position,  as  were  many  native  kings 
of  Babylon.  It  is  not  ijuitc  certain  how  far 
Assyria  required  a  religious  conformity  from 
the  "subject  people.  Her  religion  was  "a  gross 
and  complex  jHilytheism,  comprising  the  wor- 
ship of  thirteen  principal  and  unmcroaM  minor 


divinities,  at  the  head  of  all  of  whom  sIimm!  the 
chief  god,  Asshnr,  who  seems  to  lie  the  deified 
patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  in- 
scriptions appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  tne  Assyrians  established  their  su- 
premacy, they  sot  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur," 
and  "  altars  to  the  Great  G<k1s."  It  was  prol>- 
ably  in  connection  with  this  Assyrian  require- 
ment thut  Alia/,  on  his  return  from  Damascus, 
where  he  had  made  his  submission  to  Tiglath- 
pilescr,  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi. 
lo-lf,).  —  14.  Its  ertent. —  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to 
have  been  the  boundaries ;  on  the  north,  a 
fluctuating  line,  never  reaching  the  Etixine  nor 
extending  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Ar- 
menia; on  the  east,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Great  Salt  Desert;  on  the  south,  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  The  coun- 
tries included  within  these  limits  are  the  follow- 
ing:—  Susiana,  Chaldara,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mcsojiota- 
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min.  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  CilSria,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  lduma-a.  Cvpru* 
was  also  for  a  while  a  dcjicndcncv  of  the  As- 
syrian kings,  and  they  may  ] i«-riui]ts  Inivo  held 
at  one  time  certain  portions  of  Lower  Kgypt. — 
15.  Virilization  of  the  Assi/rimis.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  ha*  Iwcn  already  ob- 
served, was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylo- 
nian».  Thev  were  a  Shcmitie  nice,  originally 
resident  in  Babylonia  (wfaich  at  that  time  was 
Cushitc),  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylo- 
nian inventions  and  discoveries,  who  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  established  in  the 
tract  immediately  below  the  Armenian  moun- 
tain x  a  separate  aiul  distinct  nationality.  Their 
modes  of  writing  and  building,  the  form  and 
size  of  their  brick*,  their  architectural  orna- 
mentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they 
always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  original 
scat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  As-hur. 
Still,  as  their  civilisation developed,  it  became 
in  many  respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of 
home  growth.  Their  pictures  of  wnr,  and  of 
the  chase,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  more 
peaceful  incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity, 
a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an  appearance  of  lite, 
which  place  them  high  among  realistic  schools. 
The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in 
various  other  resjM-cts  is  abundantly  evidenced 
alike  by  the  representations  on  the  sculptures 
and  by  the  remains  discovered  among  their 
buildings.  They  were  still,  however,  in  the 
most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial;  their  reli- 
gion course  and  sensual;  their  conduct  of  war 
cruel  ;  even  their  art  materialistic,  ami  so  de- 
rating;  thev  had  served  their  purpose  when 
they  had  prepared  the  F.ast  for  centralized  gov- 
ernment, and  Ik-cti  (Sod's  scourge  to  punish  the 
people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6)  ;  they  were,  there- 
fore, swept  awav  to  allow  the  rise  of  that  Aryan 
race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art,  was 
to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

Astaroth,  Deut.  i.  4.  IAshtakotii.] 

As'tarte.  [Ashtorkth.1 

As'tath,  1  Ksd.  viii.  38.    [Azcao.]  Ap. 

Astronomy.  I  Star.) 

Asty'ages,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  B.C. 
595-.">t*>0,  or  B.C.  .V.»2-.V>8,  who  was  conquered 
bv  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Hawlinson  and  Niebuhr  with 
Dc  ioces  —  Ashdahak,  the  emblem  of  the  Median 
power. 

Asup'pim,  and  House  Of,  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
IS,  17,  literally  "house  of  the  gatherings." 
Some  understand  it  as  a  proper  name  of  cham- 
U  rs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  Ccsenins 
and  Bertheau  explain  it  of  certain  store  rooms, 
and  Fiirst,  following  the  Vulgate,  of  the  eonn- 
cil-chamU  rs  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliberations. 
The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  '-'*>,  is 
rendered  "  thresholds,"  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
tels "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  I  Chr. 

Asyn'critUB,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

A  tad,  the  throshing-floor  of,  a  si>ot 


"  herond  .Ionian,"  at  which  Joseph  and  bis 
brethren,  on  their  way  from  Kgypt  to  Hebron, 
made  their  seven  days'  "great  and  vcrv  sore 
mourning"  over  the  I  tody  of  Jacob;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  are  told  it  acquired  from 
the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Ahcl-Mizraim 
((»en.  I.  lo,  11).  According  to  Jerome  it  was 
in  his  day  called  Bet  light  or  Bcthacla  (Beth- 
llogla).  Beth-I login  is  known  to  have  lain 
between  the  Jordan  ami  Jericho,  fla  n  lore  on 
the  wi  st  side  of  Jordan.     |  Mi  Til  lloci.A.] 

At'arah,  a  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and  mother 
ofOnaiu  (I  Chr.  ii.  'it'.). 

Atar  gatis,  or  Dkhceto,  a  Sy  rian  goddess, 
represented  general) v  with  the  l*»dy  of  a  woman 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (comp.  Dagox).  Her 
most  famous  temples  were  at  'Ilierapolis  (Ma- 
bug)  and  Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her 
with  A/'tinxlite  Cmnin.  Lucian  compan-d  her 
with  Hire,  though  he  allowed  that  she  com- 
bined traits  of  other  deities.  Plutarch  says 
that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others 
as  Hen-,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power 
which  provides  the  principles  and  weds  tor  all 
things  from  moisture."  This  Inst  view  is  prob- 
nbly  an  accurate  description  of  the  attributes 
of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish  like  form 
and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
;  Then-  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (2  Mace.  xii. 
2fi)  at  Kamion,  whic  h  was  destroved  bv  Judas 
Maccahn-us  (1  Mace.  v.  44).  The  name  is 
rightly  derived  by  Micharlis  from  S\  r.  Tartfrto, 
an  owning.  Some  have  supposed'  that  Atar- 
gatis was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first 
Assvrian  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  appears 
in  Tiylnth  or  Tigfath-pilrtrr.  Ap. 

At  aroth.  1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
"land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  taken  and  built  by  the  tril>e  of  Gad 
(xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  with  places 
which  have  liecn  identified  on  the  N.K  of  the 
Dead  Sen  near  the  mountain  of  ./«/*/  Attarits, 
a  connection  has  liecn  assumed  l>etween  Atamth 
and  that  mountain.  But  some  other  identifi- 
cation is  necessary. —  2.  A  place  on  the 
(south  ')  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
sch  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Atan»th  is  or  is  not  the  same  place  as, 
3.  Atarotii-aoar,  or  -addar  on  tlie  west 
Itonlcr  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the  '  mountain ' 
that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
homn "  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13).  In  the 
Onomnsticon  mention  is  made  of  an  Athnn>th 
in  K|>hraitn,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N.  of 
Sebaste  ;  as  well  as  two  places  of  the  nnme  not 
far  from  Jerusalem. — 4.  "  Ataroth.  thk 
ltoirst:  of  JoAU,"  a  place  (  ')  occurring  in  the 
list  of  the  descendants  id'  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  54). 

A'ter.  1.  The  children  of  Ater  were 
among  the  porter*  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Temple  who  returned  with  Zcrublmlicl  (Kzr. 
ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45).  They  are  called  in  1 
End.  v.  28,  "the  sons  of  Jatai.." —  2.  The 
children  of  Atkr  ok  Hr.zr.Ktvii  to  the  nnm- 
U-r  of returned  with  Zerubhabcl  (Ear.  ii.  16; 
Neh.  vii.  21 ).  and  wen-  among  tin-  heads  of  the 
people  w  ho  signed  the  covenant  with  Nchcmiah 
lx.  171.  The  name  npj»ears  in  1  Ksd.  r.  15  as 
Atfrkzias. 

Aterezi  as,  a  corruption  of  Atkr  of  Hes- 
ekiaii  (1  Ks(..  v.  15).  Ap. 
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A  thach,  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  which  David  and  his  men  frequented 
daring  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (I 
Sam.  xxx.  JO).  As  the  name  doe*  not  occur 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  Ether,  a  town  in  the 
low  country  of  Jndah  (Josh,  xv.  42).  In  the 
Vat.  LXX.  it  is  written  Nomie. 

Athai'ah,  a  descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  re- 
turn from  Bahvlon  (Neh.  xi.  4),  called  Uthai 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  4." 

Athall  ah,  daughter  of  Ahah  and  Jezebel, 
married  Jehonim  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat  kin^ 
of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  kingdom 
the  worship  of  Baal.  After  the  great  revolu- 
tion by  which  Jehu  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the  memltcrs 
Of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had  escaped 
his  sword  (2  K.  xi.  1),  availing  herself  prol»- 
ably  of  her  position  as  Kirnf's  Mothrr  |Asa|  to 
perpetrate  the  crime.  From  the  slaughter  of 
the  royal  house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the 
youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his 
aunt  Jehosheha,  who  had  married  Jchoiada  (2 
Chr.  xxii.  11)  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  61. 
The  child  was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada's 
fan-,  and  concealed  in  the  Temple  for  six  years, 
daring  which  period  Atliaiian  reigned  over 
Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thought  it  time  to 
pro  luce  the  lawful  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  loyalty  to 
tlie  house  of  David,  which  had  l>een  so  strenuous- 
ly called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After 
communicating  his  design  to  five  "  captains  of 
hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Invites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash 
into  the  Temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard.  It  was  customary  on 
the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part  of  them  to  do  duty 
at  the  palace,  while  two-thirds  restrained  the 
crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippers  who  thronged 
the  Temple.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak 
there  was  to  lie  no  change  in  the  arrangement 
at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple,  should  form  an  v  suspicions 
from  missing  her  usual  guard.  She  was  first 
rooapd  to  a  sense  of  her  danger  by  the  shouts 
and  music  which  accompanied  the  inauguration 
of  her  grandson,  and  hurried  into  the  Temple. 
She  arrived,  however,  too  late,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death  by  Jehoiada's  commands, 
without  the  precincts.  The  only  other  record- 
ed victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution  was  Mattan'thc  priest  of  Baal.  — 2. 
A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (I  Chr.  viii.  26).  — 3.  One 
of  the  Bene-Elam,  whose  son  Jeshaiah  with  70 
males  returned  with  Ezra  in  the9econd  caravan 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  7). 

A  than  as,  a  corruption  of  the  Tirsiia- 
THA  (1  Esd.  v.  40).  Ap. 

Athenians,  natives  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii. 
21). 

Athono  biua,  "  the  king's  friend,"  an  en- 
voy s«-nt  by  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidctes,  to  Simon 
the  Jewish  higb-pricst  (I  Mace.  xv.  28-.-JG). 

Athens,  the  '-apitnl  of  Attica,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning  and  civilization 

11 


during  the  golden  |>eriod  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  An  account  of  this  city  would  Is-  ont 
of  place  in  the  present  work.  St.  Paul  visited 
it  in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  ami  appears 
to  have  remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii. 
1 4— -'14  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  I ).  During  his 
resilience  he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse 
on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men  of  Athens" 
(Acts  xvii.  22-31 ).  The  Agora  or  "  market," 
where  St.  Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situavd  in 
the  vallev  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopa- 
gus, the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum,  U-ing  hounded 
by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  by  the 
Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  tha 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  bv  the  Museum  on  the  S. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  jnisition  of  the 
Agora.  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian 
respecting  the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians (xvii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  antiquity.  Demosthenes  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly  going 
about  in  the  market,  ami  asking  one  another, 
What  news  ?  The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon 
the  "  superstitious  "  character  of  the  Atheni- 
ans (xvii.  22)  i-  in  like  maimer  confirmed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Thus  Pausanias  says  that 
the  Athenians  surpassed  all  other  states  'in  the 
attention  which  they  |»aid  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods  ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  Of  the  Christian  Cttorch,  founded 
by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  according  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition,  Dionvsins  the  Areopugite  was 
the  first  bishop.    [ Dion vsi us.] 

Ath  lai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  the  exhortation  of 
Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).    He  is  called  Amathkib  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
At'ipha,  l  Esd.  v.  32.   [Hatifha.]  Ap, 
Atonement,  the  Day  of,  the  great  day 

of  national  humiliation,  and  the  only  one  com- 
manded in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Easts.]  The 
mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically 
enjoined  in  Lev,  xxiii.  2G-.J2. —  II.  It  was 
kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri.  that  is,  from 
the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  davs  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  IEkstivai.'s.]  —  III.  The  ob- 
servances of  the  day,  as  described  in  the  law, 
were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people  as 
a  solemn  sabbath.  On  this  occasion  only  the 
high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his  person 
and  "dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy  white 
linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  aburnt- 
ofTering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account 
of  himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats 
for  a  sin-ofiering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, on  account  of  the  people.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  two  goats  before  the  Ixml  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots  upon  them. 
On  one  lot  "  for  .fahm-ah  "  was  inscribed,  itnd 
on  the  other  "  for  Aziizfi."  He  next  sacrificed 
the  young  bullock  as  a  sin-ofiering  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with 
burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a 
handful  of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  most 
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holy  place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upon  I 
the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy-seat  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger  into 
the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  the  j 
mercy-seat  eastward.  The  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  "  for  Jehovah  "  had  fallen  was  then  slain, 
and  the  high-priest  sprinkled  its  blood  before 
the  mercy-scat  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  that  of  the  bullock.  Going  out  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the  holy  place, 
sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  vic- 
tims on  the  altar  of  incense.  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  1*' 
present  in  the  holy  place.  The  purification  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  plate, 
being  thus  completed,  the  high-priest  laid  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on  which  the 
lot  "for  Azazel  "  had  fallen,  and  confessed  over 
it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat  was 
then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "a  land  not  inhabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose.  The  high-priest  after 
this  returned  into  the  holy  place,  bathed  him- 
self again,  put  on  his  usual  garments  of  office, 
and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt-offerings, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He 
also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  hud  led  away 
the  goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash 
their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  serv  ice  was  per- 
formed. The  accessory  burnt-offerings  men- 
tioned Num.  xxix.  7-1 1,  were  a  young  bullock, 
a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  —  IV. 
There  hits  !>een  much  discussion  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Azazcl.  The  opinions 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing : —  I.  It  has  lieen  regarded  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  goat  itself.  This  view  has  been 
most  favored  by  the  old  interpreters.  They  in 
general  supposed  it  to  mean  the  tjont  gent  auyiy, 
or  let  loose.  But  the  application  of  Azazcl  to 
the  gout  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  If  one  expression  is  to 
be  rendered  for  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the 
other  must  l>e  for  Azazel,  with  the  preposition  I 
in  the  same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking 
Azazel  for  the  goat  itself,  it  docs  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  make  sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26. 
2.  Some  have  taken  Azazcl  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  3.  Others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely  take 
Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to  whom  the  goat 
was  sent,  (a)  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat,  (b)  But  others,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him 
as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  Spencer 
supposes  that  the  goat  was  given  np  to  the 
devil.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that  Azazel  can- 
not possibly  l>c  any  thing  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  goat  was 
sent  away  laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people, 
now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual 
enemy.  Few.  perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with 
Ilcngstenberg's  mode  of  meeting  this  difficulty. 
4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems 
less  objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfac-  ] 
tory,  would  render  the  designation  of  the  lot  , 
"  for  complete  sending  away."  —  V.  As  it  might  I 


be  supposed,  the  Talmudists  miserably  degrad- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  affonh  d 
them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  tneir  more 
heavy  offences.  Pfallo  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  sjn-aks  of  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard 
to  bodily  indulgence,  und  for  bringing  home  to 
our  minds  the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to 
appoint.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  es- 
pecially distinguished  the  symltolical  expiation 
of  this  day  from  that  of  the  other  sen-ices  of 
the  law,  was  its  broad  and  national  character, 
with  perhaps  a  deeper  reference  to  the  sin  which 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man.  In  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites  of  the  day, 
three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinctive 
character.  1 .  The  white  garments  of  the  high- 
priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.  The  high-priest 
himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed 
in  white  garments,  was  the  l>est  outward  type 
which  a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own 
person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to 
purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them  from 
their  sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
scapegoat,  we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us, 
and  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. Of  those  who  take  Azazcl  for  the  Evil 
Spirit,  some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was 
a  sort  of  bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser 
of  men.  Spencer  made  it  asymUil  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked;  while  Hcngstcnltcrg 
considers  it  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those 
who  had  Income  reconciled  to  God.  Some 
few  have  sup]K>sed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into 
the  wilderness  to  suffer  there  vicariously  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has  l>ecn  gener- 
ally considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to  signify 
the  carrying  awav  of  their  sins,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  If  we  keep  in  view 
that  the  two  goats  are  spoken  of  as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  seeing  that  they  form  togeth- 
er but  one  symbolical  expression.  This  is  im- 
plied in  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office  and  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  (Hob.  ix.).  Hein  e  some,  regard- 
ing each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup|K»sed 
that  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  'his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his 
resurrection.  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and 
|»erhaps  a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain 
goat  as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giv- 
ing up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to  Jehovah,"  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine 
law  ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of 
sin  "for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice. 

At  roth,  a  city  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  lie  taken  with  that 
following  it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish  this  place 
from  Ataroth  in  the  same  ncighliorhood. 

A  t  tai.  1.  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerah- 
meelite  through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave 
(1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His  grandson"  Zabad  was 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ).  -■■ 
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2.  One  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad,  cap- 
tain* of  the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordun  at  the 
time  of  its  overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the 
wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  —  8.  Second  son 
of  King  Uehoboara  by  Maachah  the  daughter 
of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Attali  a,  a  coast-town  of  Pamphylia,  men- 
tioned (Acts  xiv.  25)  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to 
Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey  into 
the  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  built 
by  Attains  Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its  remains 
are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
Leake  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  V  of  the  [htden  Su  the  ancient 
Catarrliactes. 

At  talus,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gamus who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphia),  138-133  ( Philometor) . 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent  from 
Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  or  At  talus  III.,  as 
their  date  falls  in  B.C.  139-8  [Lucius],  about 
the  time  when  the  latter  succewled  his  uncle. 

Atthara'tes,  1  Esd.  ix.  49,  a  corruption 
of  "  The  Tirshatha."    [Athabias.]  Ap. 

Au  gia,  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or  Bar- 
zillai,  according  to  1  Ksd.  v.  38,  whose  descend- 
ants by  Add  us  were  among  the  priests  whose 
genealogy  could  not  be  substantiated  after  the 
return  from  Babylon.  The  name  does  not 
occur  eithee  in  Ezra  or  N'ehemiah.  Ap. 

Augustus  Cse'sar,  the  first  Roman  em- 
peror. During  his  reitrn  Christ  was  born  (Luke 
li.  1  ff).  He  was  bom  a.u.c.  691,  B.C.  63.  His 
father  was  Cains  Octavius;  his  mother  Atia, 
daughter  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
He  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father,  Cains 
Octavius.  He  was  principally  educated  by  his 
great-uncle  Julius  Csesar,  and  was  made  his 
heir.  After  his  murder,  the  voung  Octavius, 
then  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
divided  the  empire  with  Antony.  The  struggle 
for  the  supreme  power  was  terminated  in  favor 
of  Octavianus  by  the  battle  of  Actinm,  B.C.  31. 
On  this  victory,  he  was  saluted  Imperator  by 
the  senate,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  Au- 
gustus (  b.c.  27).  The  first  link  binding  him 
to  X.  T.  history  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  That  prince,  who  had 
espoused  Antony's  side,  found  himself  par- 
doned, taken  into  favor  and  confirmed,  nav 
even  increased  in  his  power.  After  Herod's 
death  in  a.d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in 
Campania,  Aug.  19,  a.u.c  767,  a.d.  14,  in  his 
76th  vcar ;  but  long  before  his  death  he  had 
associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 

Augustus*  Band  (Acts  xxvii.  i).  [Ab- 
ut.| 

Aura  nus,  leader  of  a  not  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Mace.  iv.  40).  An. 

Aute'as,  name  or  a  Levite  (1  Esd  ix.  48). 
[IIodijah.]  Ap. 

A'va,  a  place  in  the  Empire  of  Assyria, 
apparently  the  same  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xvii.*24). 
[Itah.] 


A v  aran,  the  surname  of  Eleaiar,  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabieus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5).  Two  dis- 
tinct derivations  from  the  Arabic  have  been 
proposed  for  it ;  both,  however,  tracing  its 
origin  to  the  feat  of  killing  the  roval  elephant 
in  the  battle  of  Bethzacharias,  by  which  Elcazar 
met  his  death  ( 1  Mace.  vi.  43-46).  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  called  Savabax,  which  is  appar- 
ently an  erroneous  reading,  as  Josephus  twice 
calls  him  A  than  (Ant.  xii.  6  §  1,  9  §4).  Ap. 

A  ven.  1.  The  "  plain  of  A  ven  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his  denunciation  of 
Syria  and  the  country  to  the  X.  of  Palestine. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty.  —  2. 
In  Hos.  x.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  A  ven,"  the 
word  is  clearly  an  abbreviation  of  Beth-aven, 
that  is  Bethel  (comp.  iv.  15,  &c.).  —  3.  In 
this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17,  the 
letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given 
as  On,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [Ox.) 

A  vi  in,  A  vims,  or  A'vites,  Heb.  the 
An-im.  —  L  A  people  among  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.VV.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert.  The  only  notice  of  them  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  a  remarkable 
fragment  of  primeval  history  preserved  in 
Deut.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see  them  dwelling  in 
the  villages  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Shefelah,  or 
great  western  lowland,  "  ah  far  as  Gaza.''  In 
these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Cuphtorira 
which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who 
after  "  destroying  "  them  "  and  dwelling  in 
their  stead,"  'appear  to  have  pushed  them 
further  north.  Possibly  a  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence is  to  be  found  in  the  town  "  Avim  "  (or 
"  the  Avnm  "),  which  occurs  among  the  cities 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified 
the  A vviin  with  the  Hivites,  and  also  that  the 
town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with 

xviii.  22-27).  —  2.  The  people  of  Avva, 
among  the  colonists  who  were  sent  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the  depopulated 
cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They  were 
idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.  [Ava.J 

A'vith,  the  city  of  Hndad  bcn-Bedad,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Edom  U-fore  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  The 
name  may  lie  compared  with  d-G/iowntf  rh,  a 
"  chain  of'  low  hills,  '  mentioned  by  Burckhardt 
as  Iving  to  the  E.  of  the  district  of  AVr.vt  in 
Moab. 

Awl,  a  tool  of  which  we  do  not  know  tho 
ancient  form.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear  of  the 
slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6;  Deut.  xv.  17). 

Axe.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered 
"ax  "  in  the  A.  V.  —  1.  (Zarzen,  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  cut  or  sever,"  as  "  hatchet." 
from  "  hack,"  corresponds  to  the  Lnt.  s>«tri*. 
It  consisted  of  a  bead  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34), 
fastened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise,  upon  a 
handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  off  (Deut. 

xix.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  nsed  for  felling 
trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shapi'-  tho 
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•rood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modern 
adze  (I  K.  vi.  7).  —  2.  L'lttnh,  which  is  usually 
translated  "sword,"  is  used  of  other  cutting 
instruments,  as  n  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or 
razor  (Kz.  v.  1  J,  or  a  tool  for  hewing  or  dress- 
ing stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  once  rendered 
"axe"  (Kz.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  u 
weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick-axe. — 
3.  Ciu&fiil  occurs  hut  once  (Pa.  Ixxiv.  6),  and 
is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large  axe. 
Jt  is  also 'found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22.-4.  Mwjurnh  (2  Sam.  xii.  31).  and,  5. 
Mii/rah  (I  <'hr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in  the 
description  of  the  punishments  indicted  by 


tical,  and  is  often  confounded  with  Ezra  as  well 
as  with  Zcrahiah  and  Seraiah.  The  principal 
|iersoiis  who  Ujre  this  name  were:  —  1.  Son  of 
Abimaai  (I  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears,  from  I  K. 
iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his  grandfather, 
in  the  high-pricsthood,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Ahimaaz  having  died  liefore  Zadok.  [An t- 
maaz.I  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  lie  doubted, 
insteail  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  son  of 
.lohauan,  kdongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10, 
"  He  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  ofhee  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem.  Jo- 
sephus  merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahimaaz.  —  2.  A  chief  officer  o*' 


David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  Solomon's,  the  sou  of  Nathan,  iK-rhaps  David  * 
latter  word  is  projarly  "a  saw,"  and  is  ap-   grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5).  —  3.  Tenth  king  of 

Judah,  more  frequently  called  I'zziah  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  G.  7,  8,  17,  23,  27  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 
—  4.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
where,  perhaps,  Zernhiah  is  the  more  pro  liable 
reading  (1  Chr.  ii.  8).  —  6.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the 
family  of  the  Jerahmeclites,  and  descended  from 
Jurha  tho  Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii. 
38.  39).  He  was  probably  one  of  the  captain* 
of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  mentioned 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1  ;  and  there  called  the  sou  of 
(Hied.  This  fact  assigns  the  compilation  of  the 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiali. — 6.  The  win  of  Johanan  (1  Chr.  vi. 
10).  He  must  have  been  high-priest  in  the 
reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son 
Amuriah  was  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
son  of  Asa.  His  name  Is  almost  lost  in  Jo»e- 
phus's  list  of  the  high-priests.  —  7.  Another 
Azariah  is  inserted  lictween  Hilkiah,  in  Josiah's 
reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nelmchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  It  seems 
likely  that  he  may  have  been  inserted  to  assimi- 
late the  genealogy  to  that  of  Ezra  vii.  1.  —  8. 
Son  of  Zcphuniuli,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  36).  Ap- 
jmrently  the  same  as  I'zziah  in  ver.  24.  —  9. 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 ),  called 
simply  ( Med  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable  pro- 
phet in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  liig h- 
priest,  and  of  1 1. mam  the  seer.  — 10.  Son  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). — 
11.  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother 
of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).  — 12.  In  2 
Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error  for 
Ahaziah.  — 13.  Son  of  Jeroham,  one  of  tho 
captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2 
Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  — 14.  The  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Czziah,  king  of  Judah,  whose  name, 
perhaps  from  this  circumstance,  is  often  cor- 
rupted into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6.  7, 
8,  &c.).  The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life 
is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  17-20. 
When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his  great  pros- 
perity and  power.  "  transgressed  against  tho 
Ixjrd  his  God.  and  went  into  the  Temple  of  tho 
I/ord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of 
his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  with 
Stood  him.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  ami  Joel, 
and  donbtlos  witnessed  the  great  earthquake 


parcntly  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the 
former.  —  6-  Ma'dtmd,  rendered  "  ax  "  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an 
instrument  employed  both  by  the  iron-smith 
.mmi  the  carpenter,  and  is  supposed  to  l»e  a 
curved  knife  or  bill,  smaller  than,  7.  Kartiom, 
which  was  a  large  axe  used  for  felling  trees 
(Judg.  ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21;  Pa.  Ixxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvi.  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have 
an  etymological  affinity  with  each  other,  the 
idea  of  cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed 
by  their  mots.  —  The  "battle-ax"  (ma^ts, 
Jer.  Ii.  20)  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates, 
a  heavy  mace  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his 
surname  to  Charles  Muriel. 

Az'ael  —  Asaiikl  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  14).  Ap. 

Azae'lUS,  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras  : 
the  name  is  probably  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).  Ap. 

A  zal,  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zeeh.  xiv. 
V  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
ravine  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  will  extern! 
when  "Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Sev- 
eral commentators  agree  with  Jerome  in  taking 
Azal  as  an  appellative. 

Azali'ah,  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scril>e 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Azani'ah,  the  father  or  immediate  ancestor 
of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah 
(Neh.  x.  9). 

Aza'phion,  1  Esd.  v.  33.  Possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Soi'HERETH.  Ap. 

Az'ara,one  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple  " 
{ 1  Esd.  v.  31 ).  No  corresponding  name  can  be 
traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra.  Ap. 

Aza'rael,  a  I>evitc-musician  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Aza  reel.  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined  Da- 
vid in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). — 
2.  A  Levite-musieian  of  the  family  of  Heman 
in  the  time  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18:  called 
U/.zikl  in  xxv.  4. — 3.  Sou  of  Jeroham,  and 

Erinee  of  the  trilie  of  Dan  when  David  nnm- 
ered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  —  4.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41 ) : 
apparently  the  same  as  Esntt.  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
—  5.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maasiai,  or  Ama- 
shai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13,comp.  1  Chr. 
ix.  12). 

Azari  ah,  a  common  name  in  Hebrew  and 


rsj>ccially  in  the  families  of  the  priests  of  the  in  Uzziah's  reign  (Am.  i.  1  ;  Zeeh.  xiv.  5). — 
line  of  EleAZAR,  whose  name  has  precisely  the  15.  Son  of  Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of 
•aiue  meaning  as  Azaimaii.    It  is  nearly  iden-  ,  Ephraim  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
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12),  who  sent  back  the  captives  and  spoil  that 
were  taken  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  bv  Pekah.— 
18.  A  Kohathite,  father  of  Joel  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 17.  A  Merarite, 
son  of  Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  con- 
temporary with  the  Hon  of  the  preceding  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  12).  — 18.  The  high-priest  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13).  He 
appears  to  have  co-operated  zealously  with  the 
king  in  that  thorough  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  restoration  of  the  temple-services  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  reign.  He 
succeeded  Urijah,  who  was  high  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Ahax.  — 19.  Son  of  Maasciah.  who 
repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24).  — 20. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  children  of  the  prov- 
ince who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  Elsewhere  called  Serai  ah 
(Kzr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacharias  (I  Esd.  v.  8).  —  21. 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  in- 
structing the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  7).    Called  Azarias  in  1  Esd. 

ix.  43.  —  22.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed 
the  eovenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2),  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Azariah  who  as- 
sisted in  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  (Neh. 
xii.33).  —  23.  Jcr.  xliii.  2  (Jezaniah). —  24. 
The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6,  7, 
11,19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Jadah. 

Azari  as.  1.  (1  Esd.  Ex.  21)  =  Uzziah, 
Ezr.  x.21.  —  2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43)  =  Urijah,  Neh. 
viii.  4.  — 3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48)  =  Azariah,  Neh. 
viii.  7.-4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
Esd.  i.  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezerias. 

—  5.  Name  assumed  bv  the  angel  Raphael 
(Tub.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8.  ix.  2).  —8.  A  cap- 
tain in  the  armv  of  Judas  Maccabteus  (1  Mace, 
v  13,  56.  60). 

A  zaz ,  a  Reubenite,  father  of  Bela  ( 1  Chr. 
v.  8). 

Azazi  ah.  1.  A  Levite-musician  in  the 
reign  of  David,  appointed  to  play  the  harp  in 
the  service  which  attended  the  procession  by 
which  the  ark  was  brought  up  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xv.  21 ).  — 2.  The  father 
of  Hoshea,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Epbraim  when 
David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

—  3.  <  >nc  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedi- 
cated things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah 
and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Azbaz  aroth,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  prob- 
■hly  a  corruption  of  Esarhaddon  ( I  Esd.  v.  69 ; 
eomp.  Ezr.  iv.  2).  Ap. 

Az  buk,  father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the 
prince  of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Azekah,  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
villages,  lying  in  the  Shefelah  or  rich  agricul- 
tural plain.  It  is  most  clearly  denned  as  being 
near  Shochoh  [ShochohI  fl  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Joshua's  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  after  the 
battle  of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh. 

x.  10,  1 1 ).  Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh  the 
Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  inva- 
sion (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 


I  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).    The  posl- 

|  tion  of  Azekah  has  not  vet  been  recognized. 
A  zcl,  a  descendant  'of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A  zem,  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 

i  (xix.  3).    Elsewhere  it  is  V.zv.u. 

Azephu  nth,  or  more  projx-rly  Arbiphi;- 
rith,  a  name  which  in  the  L\X.  "of  1  Esd.  v. 
16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  ii.  18, 
and  of  Hariph  in  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  altogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Burrington  conjec- 
tures  that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  names  corrupted  bv  the 
mistakes  of  transcribers.    The  second  syllable 

|  in  this  case  probably  arose  from  a  confus'ion  of 
the  uncial  2  with  E. 
Aze'tas.    The  name  of  a  family  which 

ireturned  with  Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esd.  v. 
15,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Az  gad.  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the 
number  of  1,222  (2,322  areording  to  Neh.  vii. 
17)  were  among  tbe  laymen  who  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment 
of  110,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  accom- 

!  panied  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii. 

I  12).    With  the  other  heads  of  the  people  they 

I  joined  in  the  eovenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 

j  x.  15).    The  name  appears  as  Sadas  in  1  Esd. 

;  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the  familv  is  there 

:  given  3,222.    In  1  Esd.  viii.  .\8,  it  is  written 

\  ASTATH. 

Azi'a,  a  "servant  of  the  wniplc"  (1  Esd. 
t.  31 ),  elsewhere  called  Uzza.  Ap. 

Azi'ei  (2  Esd.  i.  2)  ,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  fc/tiAs. 

A'ziel,  a  Levitc  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The 
name  is  a  shortened  form  of  Jaaziel  in  ver.  1 8. 

Az'iza,  a  layman  of  the  family  of  Zattu, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  tb<?  return 
from  Babvlon  (Ezr.  x.  27):  called  Sardeus 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  28. 

Azma  veth.  1.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  33),  and  therefore  probably  a  Benja- 
mite.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Mephittosheth.  or 
Merib-baal  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42).  — 3.  The 
father  of  Jeziel  and  Pelct,  two  of  the  skilled 
Bonjamite  slingcrs  and  archers  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  8),  pcrhnps  iden- 
tical with  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  passage  "  sons  of  Azmaveth  "  may  denote 
natives  of  the  place  of  that  name.  —  4.  Over- 
seer of  the  roval  treasures  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

Azma' veth,  a  place  to  all  appearance  in 
Benjamin,  being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kir- 
I  jath-Jearirn  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  tlenr-Armnrrfh  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zorobuliel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
I  The  "  sons  of  tbe  singers "  seemed  to  have 
!  settled  round  it  (Neh.  xii.  29).  Tb"  name 
elsewhere  occurs  n*  Beth-Azma vi  th. 

Az  moil,  a  place  named  a-*  U'inir  on  the  S. 
l»oundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near 
the  torrent  of  Egypt"  (  Wadi  rl-Arish)  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4.  5;  Josh.  xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Az'noth-ta'bor,  the  ears  (i.e.  possibly  the 
summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
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the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  The 
town,  if  town  it  be,  has  hitherto  escaped  recog- 
nition. 

A  ZOr,  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  line  of  our 
Ix.nl  (Matt.  i.  13,  14 J. 

Azotus.  (Ashdod.I 

AZO  tU8,  Mount.  In  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  Judas  Moo alia-us  fi  ll,  he  broke  the  right 
winy  of  Bat-chides'  arniv,  and  punned  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Joscphu*  calls 
it  Aza,  or  Azara,  aceonling  to  many  MSS., 
which  Kwald  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of 
Birseit,  under  the  form  A  turn,  the  Philistine 
Ashdod  l>cing  out  of  the  question. 

Az'riel.  1.  The  beau  of  a  house  of  the 
■*lf-tribc  of  Manawh  beyond  Jordan,  a  man 
of  renown  (I  (  hr.  v.  24).*—  2.  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tril»e  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19)  • 
called  Uzziki.  in  two  Heb.  MSS.,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  LXX.  —  3.  The  father  of  Seraiah, 
an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Az'rikam.  1.  A  descendant  of  Zeruhbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  nival  line  of  Judah 
(I  Chr.  iii.  23).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  riii.  38,  ix.  44). 
—  3.  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shcmaiah  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nchemiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  14  ; 
Neh.  xi.  15). — 4.  Governor  of  the  house,  or 
prefect  of  the  palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was 
slain  by  Ziehri,  an  Kphraimite  hem,  in  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  southern  kingdom  by 
Pekah  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

Az'ubah.  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hez- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). — 2.  Mother  of  king 
Jehoshuphat  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'ziir,  pnijierly  Az'ZUT.  1.  A  Benjamite 
of  Gihcon,  and  father  of  Hananiah  the  false 

Krophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1).  Hitzig  suggests  that 
e  may  have  been  a  priest,  as  Gihcon  was  one 
of  the  priestly  cities.  —  2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1 ). 

Azu  ran,  the  sons  of  Azuran'are  enume- 
rated in  1  Esd.  v.  15  among  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zorohaliel,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nchemiah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tical with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  1*7.  Ap. 

Az'zah.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city, 
Gaza  (Dent  ii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20). 
[Gaza.] 

Az  zan,  the  father  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  who  represented  his  trilie  in 
the  division  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv. 

K). 

Az'ZUT,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x. 
17).  The  name  is  probably  that  of  a  family, 
and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere 
represented  by  Azur. 


R. 

Ba'al.  1.  A  Heubenite,  whose  son  or  de- 
scendant Beernh  was  carried  off  by  the  invading 
army  of  Assvria  under  Tiglath-Pilcscr  (1  Chr. 
».  5).  —  2.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder 


of  Gihoon,  bv  his  wife  Maachah  ;  brother  of 
Kish.  and  grandfather  of  Saul  ( 1  Chr.  riii.  30, 
ix.  36). 

Ba  al,  the  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations,  asAsimt- 
ukth  was  their  supreme  female  divinity.  Both 
names  have  the  peculiarity  of  l<eing  used  in  the 
plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  statues  of  the  divinities,  but  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  divinities  them- 
selves. The  plural  Baalim  is  found  frequcnt- 
lv  alone  (Judg.  ii.  11,  x.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18; 
Jer.  ix.  14  ;  Hos.  ii.  17),  as  well  as  in  connec- 
tion with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x.6;  1  Sam.  vii.4) 
and  with  Ashcruh,  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
"  the  groves  "  (Judg.  iii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  3). 
The  word  is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  having  the  meaning  h)rd, 
not  so  much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  littler  as 
of  Master,  Owner,  Pmstwr.  There  can  lie  no 
doubt  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  worship 
of  Baal.  We  find  it  established  amongst  the 
Mouhites  and  their  allies  the  Midianites  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41),  and  thmugh 
these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  the 
worship  of  this  god  under  the  particular  form 
of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3-18;  Deut.  iv.  3). 
Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  bniught  upon  them  in  this  in- 
stance, the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gid- 
eon was  judge  (Judg.  vi.  25,  &c,  viii.  33),  this 
form  of  idolutrv  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
them  up  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10; 
1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke  the  people  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  Baalim.  In  the  times 
of  the  kings  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33,  xviii.  19,  22).  And 
though  this  idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down 
(2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28)  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
permanently  abolished  among  them  (2  K.  xvii. 
16).  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-wor- 
ship extensively  prevailed.  During  the  short 
reign  of  Ahaziuh  and  the  subsequent  usurpa- 
tion of  his  mother  Athaliah.  the  sister  of  Ahab, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of  the 
court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18).  as  it  was 
subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi. 3:  S  Chr. 
xxviii.  2).  and  Manassch  (2  K.  xxi.  3).  The 
worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  lieen  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32  ;  2  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were  set  up 
(2  K.  x.  26) ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous 
(Jer.  xi.  13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty 
eminences  (1  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of 
houses  (.Jer.  xxxii.  29)  ;  then-  were  priests  in 
great  numU-rs  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various 
classes  (2  K.  x.  19)  ;  the  worshippers  appear  to 
hare  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  rolics  (2  K.  x. 
22)  ;  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning  in- 
cense (Jer.  vii.  9).  ami  offering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims 
(Jer.  xix.  5).  The"  officiating  priests  danced  with 
frantic  shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  them- 

|  selves  with  knives  to  excite  the  attention  and 
compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii.  26-28). 

i  Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonics  we  eon- 
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tinually  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god ; 
nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian 
Bel  (li*.  xlvi.  I )  or  I'.  In-,  us  essentially  identi- 
eal  with  Baal,  though    perhaps  under  sonic 
modified  fonn.    The  same  perplexity  ocean 
respecting  the  connection  of  this  god  "with  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in 
regard  to  Ashtoreth.    Creuzer  and  Movers  de- 
clare Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the   Bahvlonian  g>wl  is  identified  with 
Zeus,  by  Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  j 
doubt  that  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter.  | 
It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as 
well  as  of  Ashtoreth,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  locali- 
ties.   Among  the  compounds  of  Baal  which 
appear  in  the  0.  T.  an- :  —  1.  Ba'al-be'rith. 
This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at  Shechem 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).    The  name  signifies  the 
Vwtnant-Baal,  the  god  who  comes  into  cov- 
enant with  the  worshippers.  —  2.  Ba'al-zk'- 
b L" n ,  worshipped  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16). 
The  meaning  of  the  mime  is  B<uil  or  Ijord  of 
tfit  ftjf.    Similarly  the  Greeks  give  the  epithet 
Apomyios  ( from  myia  "  a  fi y  "  )  to  Zeus,  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  Flv-god  Myiodfs.    The  name 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known  form 
Beelzebub.  —  3.  Ba'al-iia  sax.     I.  The 
name    of  one   of  the  earlv  kings  of  Kdom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  38,39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49.  50).    2.  The 
name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  had  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  olive  and  sycamore  planta- 
tions (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2"*).    He  was  of  the  town 
of  Gedtroii  (Josh.  xv.:i6)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr. 
ii.  5. ,,  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  was  of  Caiiaanitish  origin.  —  4.  Ba'al- 
pe  or.    We  have  already  referred  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.    The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship 
was  connected   with  licentious  rites.  Baal- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Priupus. 

Ba'al,  g*tigriii>hictit  This  word  occurs  as 
the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestine.  It  never  seems  to  have  become 
a  naturalized  Heorew  word  ;  and  such  places 
called  by  this  name  or  its  compounds  as  can  lie 
identified,  were  cither  near  Phoenicia,  or  in 
proximity  to  some  other  acknowledged  seat 
of  heathen  worship.  The  places  in  the  names 
of  which  Baal  forms  a  jxart  arc  as  follows  :  — 
L  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  onlv  in 
1  Chr.  ir.  33,  and  which  forms  the  parallel  list 
in  Josh,  xic,  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath  -  Beer. — 2.  Ba'alaii.  (a.)  An- 
other name  for  Kirjatii-Jearim,  or  Kirjath- 
Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet  (I- 
Ewib.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  6.  In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called 
Mount  Baalah.  and  in  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14. 
Kirjath-Baal.  It  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were 
the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Judah."  (/».)  A  town  in 
the  .«outh  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix. 
3  is  called  Balaii,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1 
Chr.  iv.  29)  Biliiaii.  — 3.  Ba  alath.  a  town 
of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44). — 4. 
B  a'alatm-be'er  =  Baal  1 ,  a  town  among  those 


in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon, 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ram  atii-Neo eb, 
or  "  the  height  of  the  South"  (Josh.  xix.  8).  — 
5.  Ba'al-o  ai>,  used  to  denote  the  most  northern 
(Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  T),  or  perhaps  north-western 
(xiii.  5),  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories  ex- 
tended. It  was  in  all  probability  a  Pluvnician 
or  Canaan tr>  sanctuary  of  Baal  under  the 
aspect  of  Gad.  or  Fortune.  IGao.1  No  trace  of 
its  site  has  yet  ken  discovered.  The  conjecture 
of  Sch wan  is,  that  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  Baalgad  is  Jianuis.  [C.ksarea  Phi- 
Liri't.J  —  6.  Ba'al-ha'mon,  a  place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  ex- 
teut  (Cant.  viii.  11)*.  The  only  'possible  clew 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3, 
of  a  Bclamoii  or  Balamon  (A.  V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim  ;  ami  therefore  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  —  7. 
Ba'al-ha'zor.  a  place  "  '  by  '  Ephraim,"  where 
Absalom  appears  to  have  hail  a  sheep-farm,  and 
where  Amnon  was  murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
—  8.  Mount  Ba'al- her  mon  (Judt;.  iii.  3), 
and  simply  Baal-hennon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  This 
is  usual  I  v  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from 
Mount  llcnnon  ;  but  we  know  that  this  moun- 
tain had  at  least  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9),  and 
Baal-hermon  may  have  been  a  lourth  in  use 
umong  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal.  — 
9.  Ba'al- me'on,  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
built  by  the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  they  "gave  other  names."  It  also 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  Moabite, 
one  of  the  cities  which  were  the  "  glory  of  the 
country"  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  it  was  still  called  Balmano,  9 
miles  distant  from  Ileshbon,  and  reputed  to  lie 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. —  10.  Ba'al-per'- 
azim,  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images  (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The 
place  and  the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again 
alluded  to  in  Is.  xxviii.  21 ,  where  it  is  ad  led 
Mount  P.  — 11.  Ba'al-shali'bma,  a  place 
named  only  in  2  K.  iv.  42  ;  apparently  not  fat 
from  Gilgal  (comp.  vcr.  38).  It  was  possibly 
situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land,"  of  the  same 
name.  |Shalisha.]  —  12.  Ba'al-ta'mar,  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near 
Gibcah  of  Benjamin.  The  palm-tree  {tAmdr)  • 
of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in 
the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to.  — 13. 
Ba'al-ze'phon,  a  place  in  Egypt  near  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2. 
9;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place 
Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a  little  below  ius  head,  which  at  that 
time  was  about  30  or  40  miles  north  ward  of  the 
present  head. 

Ba'alah.   [Baal,  No.  2.1 

Ba  aiath.  JBaal.  Nos.  3,  4.] 

Ba  ale  of  Judah.   [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 

Ba  alim.   I  Baal.  | 

Ba  ul is,  king  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

Ba'aiia.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilnd,  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  Jezrcal  and  the  north  of 
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the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  — 2.  Father 
of  Zailuk,  who  agisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  4). — 
3.  =  Baakah,  4  (1  Esd.  v.  8;  see  Ear.  ii.  2). 

Hannah.  1.  Son  of  Rinunon,  a  Benjam- 
ite,  who  with  his  brother  Rechab  niurtlered 
Ish-boshcth.  For  thin  they  were  killed  by 
David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung  up  over 
the  imhjI  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,9).  —  2. 
A  Netophathite,  father  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  one 
of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  30).  — 3.  Accurately  Baana,  son  of 
Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
After  (1  K.  iv.  16). — 4.  A  man  who  accom- 
panied Zorobabcl  on  his  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).  Possibly  the 
game  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27.  [Ba- 
ana. 3.) 

Bu  urn,  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

Baasei  ah,  a  Qershonits  Lcvite,  one  of 
the  forefathers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
40  1251). 

13 a  asha,  B.C.  953-931,  third  sovereign  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  founder 
of  its  second  dynasty.  He  was  son  of  Ahijah 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  conspired  against 
King  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was 
besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbcthon  (1 
K.  xv.  27),  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin  (1  K. 
xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  reign  that  he  mode  war  on  Asa,  ana  began 
to  fortify  Rumah.  lie  was  defeated  by  the  un- 
expected alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  L  of 
Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  24th  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the 
Vtcautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he 
had  made  his  capital  (1  K.  xvi.  6  ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
1-6). 

Balael,  Bab'ylon?  is  properly  the  capital 
■it v  of  the  country,  which  is  called  in  Genesis 
■Shinar,  and  in  the  later  Scriptures  L'haldtm, 
or  the  land  of  the  Chaldaans.  The  architect- 
ural remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental 
records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first 
the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a  town  of  very  great 
Anportance.  Erech,  L'r,  and  Ellamr,  appear  to 
have  liecn  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon,  and 
were  capital  cities  when  liabil  was  a  provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chalda'an  power 
was  in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government 
moved  in  the  same  direction,  being  finally  fixed 
«t  Babvlon,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  B.C.  1700. 
—  I.  ToixMjraphy  of  Babylon  —  Ancient  descrijh- 
tmrm  ofthe'rittf.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babvlon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  wri- 
ters are  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the 
works  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesins.  Acconling 
to  the  former,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square, 
enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the 
extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  U-en  about  200  square  miles.  The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four 
stories  high,  were  laid  out  in"  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    In  each 


division  of  the  town  there  was  a  fortress  or 
stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  The  two  jiortions  of  the  city  were  unit- 
ed by  a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  stone 
piers  with  movable  platforms  of  wood  stretch- 
ing from  one  pier  to  another.  According  to 
Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but 
360  stades  —  which  is  a  little  under  42  miles. 
It  lay,  he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a 
stone  bridge  hve  stades  [above  1 ,000  yards)  long, 
and  30  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by 
Herodotus.  At  either  extremity  of  the  bridge 
was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the  eastern  city 
being  Ihe  more  magnificent  of  the  two.  The 
two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only  by  the  bridge, 
but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  Ctesias'  ac- 
count of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  In  examining  the  truth  of  these  de- 
scriptions, we  shall  most  conveniently  com- 
mence from  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.  All 
the  ancient  writers  appear  to  agree  in  the 
fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more  or  less 
'  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
,  walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babvlon. 
I  With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit 
f  they  differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of 
I  Pliny  is  480  stades,  of  Stralx)  385,  of  Q.  Cur- 
[  tius  368,  of  Clitarchus  365,  and  of  Ctesias  360 
stades.  It  is  evident  that  h  ere  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  lie  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is 
that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which 
could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herod- 
otus' inner  wall,  which  may  have  alone  re- 
mained in  their  day.  Taking  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  sjwee  within  the  rampart  an  area  of 
above  100  square  miles;  nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  London  !  It  is  evident  that  this  vast 
space  cannot  have  lieen  entirely  covered  with 
houses.  Diodorus  confesses  that  but  a  small 
part  of  the  enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own 
day,  and  (j.  Curtius  says  that  as  much  as  nine- 
tenths  consisted,  even  in  the  most  flourishing 
times,  of  gardens,  parks,  paradises,  fields,  and 
orchards.  With  regard  to  the  height  anil 
breadth  of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much 
difference  of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200  royal 
cubits,  or  3374  feet ;  Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or 
300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal  feet ; 
Strain)  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  We  are  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and,  sur- 
prising as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
'  statement,  that  the  vast  enclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which  have 
well  k-en  termed  *'  artificial  mountains,"  being 
nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ! 
The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
1  the  following  :  —  Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus*  50  royal,  or 
•bout  60  common  feet  ;  and  Strain),  32  feet. 
The  latter  may  bekmg  properly  to  the  inner 
j  wall,  which  was  of  less  thickness  than  the  outer. 
I  According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
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with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  ;  and  according  to  Herodotus 
it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates,  which  wen- 
made  of  brass,  witli  hrazen  lintels  and  side- 
posts.  The  gates  and  walls  lire  alike  Mentioned 
in  Scripture ;  the  height  of  the  one  and  the 
breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  li.  58  ;  comp.  1.  15,  and  U.  53).  Herodo- 
tus and  Cteaiaa  both  relate  that  the  banks  of 
the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  Some  re- 
main-, of  a  quay  or  emliankment  on  the  eastern 
siik-  of  the  stream  still  exist,  upon  the  brick*  of 
which  is  read  the  name  of  the  last  king.  Per- 
haps a  remarkable  mound  which  interrupts  the 
long  flat  valley  —  evidently  the  ancient  course 
of  the  river  —  may  be  a  trace  of  the  bridge 
which  both  these  writers  describe.  —  II.  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  Kuius.  —  About  five  miles  above 
Hilnh,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, occur*  a  series  of  artificial  mounds  of 
enormous  size.  They  consist  chiefly  of  three 
great  masses  of  building  —  the  high  pile  of  un- 
baked brick-work  called  by  Rich  "  Mujellibe," 
bat  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  "  Babil ; " 
the  building  denominated  the  "Katr"  or  palace; 
ami  a  lofty  mound,  upon  which  stands  the 
modem  tomb  of  Amrdm-ibn  -  'Alb.  Besides  these 
principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remain  4  on  the  north  and  west,  an  embank- 
ment along  the  river-side,  a  remarkable  isolated 
heap  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley,  which  seems 
to  fiat*  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
two  long  lines  of  rampart,  meeting  at  a  right 
angle,  and  with  the  river  forming  an  irregular 
tri  mgle,  within  which  all  the  ruins  on  this  side 
(except  iitibtl)  are  enclosed.  On  the  west,  or 
right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
•canty.  Scattered  over  the  country  on  both 
•ides  of  the  Euphrates  are  a  number  of  re- 
markable mounds,  usually  standing  single, 
which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of 
these,  bv  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin 
called  the  Birs-Sitnnul,  which  many  regard  as 
the  tower  of  Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  S.W.  of  Hillah.  [Babel,  tower  ok.)  — 
III.  Identificntion  of  Sites.  —  On  comparing 
the  existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets 
us  is  the  position  of  the  remains  utmost  exclu- 
sively on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  | 
accounts  agree  in  representing  the  Euphrates  I 
as  running  through  the  town,  and  the  principal  i 
buildings  as  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  I 
Mream.  Perliaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  i 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Shehil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  lietween  the 
Komt  mound  and  the  ruin  now  called  Btibil,  1 
which  may  easily  have  lieen  confounded  by 
Herodotus'  with  the  main  stream.  If  this  ex- 
planation lie  accept  l  as  probable,  we  may 
kkntify  the  principal  ruins  as  follows  :  —  1 . 
The  great  mound  of  Babil  will  he  the  ancient 
temple  of  Belns.  It  formed  the  tower  of  tin- 
temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the 
residences  of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a 
2.  The  mound  of  the 
12 


will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about 
700  vurds  each  wav,  and  may  lie  regarded  as 
chiefly  formed  of  the  old  |»alacc-platl'onn.  No 
plan  of  tlie  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
existing  remains,  which  are  tossed  in  apparent 
confusion  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound. 
'A.  The  mound  of  A  in  rain  is  thought  by  M.  Op- 

KTt  to  represent  the  '*  hanging  gardens "  of 
chuchaduczzur ;  but  this  conjecture  docs  not 
seem  to  lie  a  very  happy  one.  Most  probably 
it  represents  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itself,  of  whk-h  Nebuchadnezzar  sj»cak* 
in  his  inscriptions  as  adjoining  bis  own  more 
magnificent  residence.  4.  The  ruins  on  either 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other 
remains  on  the  right  (tank,  may  be  considered 
to  represent  the  lesser  Palace  of'Ctesias,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  greater 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  channel  ot  the  stream.  5. 
The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on 
the  east  may  either  be  the  lines  of  an  outer 
and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
s|ieaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or  they  may 
represent  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  res- 
ervoir, which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  mon- 
arch as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east 
6.  The  embankment  is  composed  of  bricks 
marked  with  the  name  of  Lahyuctus  or  Aub- 
urn'/, and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosus  ascribes  to  tlie  last  king.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babvlon  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  results  were 
produced.  With  bricks  made  from  the  soil  of 
the  country,  in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay, 
and  at  first  only  "  slime  for  mortar  "  (Gen.  xi. 
3),  were  constructed  edifices  of  so  >>st  a  size 
that  they  still  remain  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world.  —  IV.  History  of 
Ba/»flon.  — Scripture  represents  the  "  beginning 
of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-10). 
The  most  ancient  inscriptions  apiicar  to  show 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  ot  the  country 
were  really  Cnshite,  i.e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  scat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  ben  stated,  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, Erich  (  Warkri)  and  Ur  (Mnqheir)  being 
the  capitals.  The  conntrv  was  called  Shin.tr, 
ami  the  people  the  Akkmlim  (comp.  Arcati  of 
Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period  we  have 
specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mwjheir  and  Warka, 
tlie  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least  the -20th 
century  before  our  era.  The  early  annals  of 
Babvlon  are  filled  by  Bemsiis,  the  native  his. 
torian.  with  three  dynasties;  one  of  49  Glial- 
dn?an  kings,  who  reigned  45S  years  ;  another  of 
9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245  years;  and  a 
third  of  49  Assyrian  monarch*,  who  held  do- 
minion for  52*»  years.  It  would  appear  then  as 
if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Ghaldaan 
dynasty,  fell  wholly  under  Semitic  influence, 
becoming  subject  first  to  Arabia  for  two  cen- 
turies ami  a  half,  and  then  to  Assyria  for  above 
rive  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fied independence  till  the  time  marked  by  the 
c  lose  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the 
Lower  Assyrian  empire.    Bnt  the  statement  is 
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too  broad  to  1*  exact ;  and  the  monuments 
show  thai  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  yean  to- 
gether a  submissive  vassal.  The  line  of  Baby- 
lonian kings  becomes  exactly  known  to  us 
from  the  year  b.o.  747.  The  "  Canon  of  Ptol- 
cmv  "  gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
mouarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  li  e.  747,  when  Nal»oiias<ar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  B.C.  SSI,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander. 
Of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Canon,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  is  Mardoccmpalus  (u.c.  721  (, 
the  Mkrodach-Baladan  of  Scripture,  but  it  is 
not  till  we  come  to  Nal>opola.ssar,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  that  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Babylon  commences.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian 
king,  at  the  moment  when  the  Modes  were 
about  to  make  their  final  attack  :  whereupon, 
betraying  the  trust  rc|>osed  in  him,  he  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  arranged  a  marriage  be- 
tween his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in  the  last 
siege  of  the  city.  [Ninevkh.J  On  the  success 
of  the  confederates  (n.c.  025)  Babylon  l>ecamc 
not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an  em- 
pire. At  a  later  date  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Egypt.  Nechoh,  the  son  of  Psamutik  I.,  aliout 
the  year  n.c.  603,  invaded  the  Babylonian  do- 
minions  on  the  south-west  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  and 
vxiv.  7).  Xahnpohissar  was  now  advanced  in 
life  ;  he  therefore  sent  nis  son.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
against  the  Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Car- 
ehemish  restore*!  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  .ler. 
xh  i.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his  father's 
death  was  acknowledged  king  (n.c.  6041.  A 
complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  mo>t  remark- 
able of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  is  given 
nnder  NKnrciiAONKZZAR.  He  died  n.c.  561, 
having  reigned  for  43  years,  ami  was  succeeded 
by  Evil-Merodach.  his  son.  who  is  called  in  the 
Canon  Illoarudamns.  This  prince  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two 
years  only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law. 
|Evn.-MKitor»ACH.]  Neriglissar  —  the Nerigas- 
solassar  of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical 
with  the  "  Norgnl-shar-czor.  Kab-Mag  "  of  Jere- 
miah (xxxix.  3,  1.3).  Neriglissar  built  the 
palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have  Wn 
placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  He  reigned  but  four  years,  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  son.  Lal>orosoarchod.  This 
prince,  when  he  had  reigm-d  nine  months, 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Nal>o- 
nidus  (or  Labynetus),  one  of  {he  conspirators, 
succeeded  in  the  year  n.c.  555,  very  shortly 
before  the  war  broke  out  l>ctween  (Htus  and 
CneAUS.  Having  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  for- 
mer, he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who. 
in  the  vear  n.c.  539.  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Divalch  or  Gyndcs.  making  his  final  approaches 
in  the  ensuing  sprint:.  Nulsmidus  took  the 
field  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leaving 
his  son  Belshazzar  to  command  in  the  city.  Be 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut  himself' up  in 
Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the  Birs-Simruti)  till 


after  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Belshazzar  guarded 
the  city,  but  during  a  festival  allowed  the  ene- 
my to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise, 
as  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — bv  an 
army  of  Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  1 70 
years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and.  as  Jere- 
miah had  also  foreshown  (li.  39).  In  the  car- 
nage which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town, 
Belshaz/ar  was  shun  (Dun.  v.  30).  According 
to  the  liook  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as  if  Baby- 
lon was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
but  by  a  Median  king,  named  Darius  (t.  31). 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  indication  that 
"  Darius  the  Mede"  was  not  the  real  conqueror, 
but  a  monarch  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  II.  With  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  Babylon,  though  it  continued  a  royal 
residence  through  the  entire  j^eriod  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  The  defences  and  public  buildings 
suffered  grievously  from  neglect  during  the  long 
period  of  j>crcc  which  folio  wed  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  An- 
tioch  under  the  Scleueidw  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  Since  then 
Babylon  has  been  a"  quarry  from  which  all  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  derived  the  bricks 
with  which  they  have  built  their  cities.  The 
"  great  citv,"  "  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency,1'  has  thus  emphatically  "  become 
heaps  "  (-ler.  li.  37).  Her  walls  have  altogether 
disappeared  —  they  have  "  fallen  "  (Jer.  li.  44), 
been  "  thrown  down"  (1.  15).  been  "utterly 
broken"  (li.  58).  "A  drought  is  upon  her 
waters  "  (1.  39);  for  the  system  of  irrigation, 
on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fertility  altogether  de- 
pends, has  long  been  laid  aside;  "her  cities" 
are  everywhere  "a  desolation"  (li.  43);  her 
"  land  a  wilderness  ;  "  "  wild  Itcasts  of  the 
desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;  "  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Sin.  and  /tub.  p.  4S4, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21,*22,  and  Jer.  1.39):  the  na- 
tives regard  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and 
neither  will  the  "  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the 
shepherd  fold  sheep  there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

Ba  bel,  Tower  of.  The  "  tower  of  Ba- 
bel  "is  onlv  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 

It 


xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.  It  was  built 
of  bricks,  and  the  "slime"  used  for  mortar  was 
probably  bitumen.  A  Jewish  tradition  declared 
that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation  ;  while  Alexander 
Polvhistor  ami  the  other  profane  writers  who 
noticed  the  tower  said  that  it  bad  l>ecn  blown 
down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities  therefore 
as  we  possess  represent  the  building  as  de- 
stroyed soon  after  its  erection.  When  the 
Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babv- 
lonia,  thev  were  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude 
and  peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
thought  to  recognize  the  very  tower  itself.  The 
prc'lominant  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  gre.it 
temple  of  ffcl>o  at  Borsippa,  the  modern  air* 
Siturud,  although  the  distance  of  that  place 
from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  identification.  There  are  in  reality 
no'real  grounds  either  for  identifying  the  tower 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
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any  remain*  of  it  long  survived  the  check  I  Eusebius  (TI.  E.  ii.  15),  on  the  authority  of 


which  the  builders  received  (Gen.  xi.  8).  But 
the  liirs-Ximrud,  though  it  cannot  l»e  the  tower 
of  Babel  itself,  may  well  lie  taken  to  show  the 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
Thi»  building  ap|>cars  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
oblique  pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages. 
"  Upon  a" platform  of  crude  brick,  raided  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was 
built  of  burnt  brick  the  Hrst  or  basement  stage 
—  an  exact  square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26 
feet  in  perpendicular  height.  U|»on  this  stage 
was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each  way,  and 
likewise  2f  feet  high  ;  which,  however,  was  not 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  but 
considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
whi<  h  constituted  the  back  of  the  building. 
The  other  stages  were  arranged  similarly  —  the 
third  being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  ; 
the  tVmrth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high  ;  the 
fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as 
the  fourth  ;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again 
the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh  20  feet  square, 
and  once  more  the  same  height.  On  the 
seventh  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the 
ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have 
been  156  feet,  or.  without  the  platform,  153 
feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyr- 
amid, the  gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,and  the 
steeper  inclining  to  the  S.VV.  On  the  N.E. 
side  was  the  grand  entrance,  and  here  stood  the 
vestibule,  a  separate  building,  the  debris  from 
which  having  joined  those  from  the  temple 
itself,  till  up  the  intermediate  space,  and  very 
remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direc- 
tion "  (Rawlinsons  Ihntdatm,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
58S-3).  The  Dirs  temple,  which  was  called 
the  •'  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  orna- 
mented with  the  planetary  colors,  but  this  was 
D)(ht  likely  a  peculiarity.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  any  "real  idea  of  "sealing 
heaven  "  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  raised  either  the  7  wer  of  Babel  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
expression  used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is  a  mere 
hyperbole  for  great  height  (comp.  Dent.  i.  28  ; 
Oan.  iv.  11,  &c.),  and  should  not  be  taken 
literally.  Military  defence  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  edifices  in  early  times  : 
>ui  with  the  wish  for  this  may  have  been 
smibined  further  secondary  motives,  which 
remained  when  such  defence  was  otherwise 


l'apias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect 
that  1  1'eter  was  coiiqioscd  at  Home.  G>u- 
meuius  and  Jerome  l>otli  assert  that  Koine  was 
figuratively  denoted  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Lanlncr,  l  ave, 
Whitby,  Mai-knight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may 
be  rejected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  name  is  used  figurative!; , 
and  the  sultscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  lu-t 
place  we  should  expect  to  find  a  mystical 
appellation.  —  2.  Cai<|>dliis  and  others  take 
Babylon,  with  as  little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusa- 
lem."—  3.  Bar-llebra-us  understands  by  it  tho 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  A]>ostles  were 
assembled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. —  4. 
Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  identity  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Cte-iphon,  but  for  this  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  two  theories  which  re- 
main are  worthy  of  more  consideration.  —  5. 
That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of 
that  name  which  formed  the  lioundarr  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modem  foil""!  in  the  Delta,  a  little 
north  of  Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to 
Strabo  it  thrived  its  name  from  some  Babylo- 
nian deserters  who  had  settled  there.  In 'his 
time  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  one  of  the 
three  legions  which  garrisoned  Egypt.  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  ii.  15  §  1 )  says  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Leto|K)lis,  when'  Cambvses  subdued 
Egypt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  lVt.  is 
the  tradition  of  /he  Coptic  Church,  and  is 
maintained  by  L«  Clere,  Mill,  Pearson,  and 
others.  Then;  is,  however,  no  proof  that  tho 
Ajiostle  Peter  was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very 
slight  degree  of  probability  is  created  by  the 
tradition  that  his  companion  Mark  was  btVllop 
of  Alexandria.  —  6.  '1  he  most  natural  SUpjWM- 
tion  of  all  is  that  by  Baby  lon  is  intended  the 
old  Bahv]on  of  Assyria,  which  was  lar  <  ly 
inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  in  question  (.'"- 
Ant.  xv.  9  ft;  Philo,  Hit  p.  1023,  ctL 
Turnebi.  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argun.  nt 
against  this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  s. im- 
plied by  the  silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Pen  r's 
having  visited  the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Ltght- 
foot's  remarks  are  very  suggestive.  In  a  serin,  m 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  (  Works,  ii. 
1144,  Eng.  folio  ed  ),  he  maiutainec  that  Baby- 
lon of  Assyria  is  intended,  becuuse  •'  it  was  one 
of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews  in  the  world," 
and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision. Again,  he  adds,  "  Bosor  (2  Pet.  ii.  15) 
sneaks  Peter  in  Babvlon,"  it  being  the  Chaldeo 


provided  for.  Diodorus  states  that  the  great  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
tower  of  the  temple  of  Belaf  was  used  bv  the  xxii.  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps, 
Chahheans  as  an  observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the  j  much  i 


careful  emplacement  of  the  Babylonian  tempi 
with  the  angles  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
would  be  a  natural  consequence,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  reality 
of  this  application. 

B .i  hi,  I  Bad.  viii.  37.    IBebai  ] 
Bab  ylon  {Balv'/uuv:  Mthi/lon).     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 


weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may- 
have  characterized  the  dialect  of  Judaea. 
Bab  ylon,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the 


sym- 


bolical name  by  which  Home  is  denoted  ( Ret. 
xiv.  8.  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Home  was 
nrded  bv  the  later  .Jews  as  that  of  Babvlon 


n 


by  their  forefathers  (comp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Hev, 
xiv.  8). and  hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel 
lie  understood  to  symbolize,  Babvlon  represents 


rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  the  antagonistic  principle.  |  Hkvki.ation.  | 
briefly  enumerated.  —  1.  That  Babylon  tropi-  Babylo  nians,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
eallvdenotes  Rome.  In  support  of  this  opinion  '  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin,  who  wen*  among  the 
is  brought  forward  a  tradition  recorded  by  |  colonists  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
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conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a  later 
jienod,  when  the  warlike  Chuldiruns  accquired 
the  predominance  in  the  7th  eent.  U.C.,  the 
uumcs  Chaldrean  and  Babylonian  heeame  al- 
most synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  eomp.  Is. 
xlviii.U,  20). 

Babylo  nish  Garment,  literally  "  robe 
of  Shinar  "  (.Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample  robe, 
probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal 
(eomp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment 
with  figures  inwoven  in  the  fashion  for  whieh 
the  Babylonians  were  eelehrated. 

Ba'ca,  the  Valley  Of,  a  valley  some- 
where in  Palestine,  through  whieh  the  exiled 
Psalmist  sees  in  vision  the  pilgrim*  j»assing  in 
their  mureh  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah 
at  Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  That  it  was  a  real 
locality  is  most  pruhahle,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  In-fore  the  name.  A  valley  of 
the  same  name  still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  dis- 
trict. The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna, 
i>.  the  Gc-lliiinom  or  ravine  below  Mount 
Zion.  This  loeality  agrees  well  with  the  men- 
tion of  Beeaim  (A.  V.  "  mulberry  ")  trees  in 
2  Sam.  v.  23. 

line  'chides,  a  friend  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
iines  and  governor  of  Mesopotamia  (1  Mace, 
vii.  8),  who  was  commissioned  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charge*  whieh  Alcimus 

S referred  against  Judas  MaccahaMis.  After  the 
efeat  and  death  of  Nieanor,  he  led  a  second 
expedition  into  Judaea,  defeated  Judas  Macca- 
Ineus  at  Laisa  (u.c.  161),  and  re-established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Syrian  faction  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  25). 
lie  next  attempted  to  surprise  Jonathan,  but  he 
cm  aped  across  the  Jordan.  Having  completed 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  Bacchidcs  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (n.c.  160).  After  two 
years  he  came  l>ack  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  but.  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honorable 
retreat.  When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan, 
he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchidcs  and  concluded  a 
peace  (n  r.  158)  (1  Mace,  vii.,  ix.).  Ap. 

Bacchu'rUB,  one  of  the  "holv  singers," 
who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd\  ix.  24). 
Bac'chus.    (DioNYSt;*.]  Ap. 
Bace'nor,  api«rently  a  captain  of  horse  in 
the  army  of  Judas  Maccabieus  (2  Mate.  xii. 
35).  Ap. 

Bach'rites,  the,  the  family  of  Bechek, 

son  of  Kphniim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Badger-skins.  The  Hebrew  todkuh, 
which  the  A.  V.  renders  huhjer,  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  'or,  'uroth  ("  skin,"  "  skins  "),  in  Ex. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23,  xxxvi.  19 ;  Num.  iv. 
6.  8,  1 1, 12,  14,  25.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  tachash  oc- 
curs without  'oroth,  and  is  mentioned  as  the 
substance  out  of  which  women's  shoes  were 
tnade  ;  in  the  former  passages  the  tnchttnh  skins 
niv  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark.  &r., 
and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing 01  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much 
ohscuritv  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ttichnsh  ; 
the  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that 
it  denoted  not  an  animal,  but*  a  color,  either 
black  or  skv-blue.  Some  versions,  as  the  Ger- 
man of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  have  supposed 
that  the  badger  is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  an 


error,  for  the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible 
lands.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
ancient  versions  have  interpreted  the  word  ta- 
chaJi  to  mean  a  color,  an  explanation  which  has 
no  ground  either  in  its  etymology  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance 
indicated  by  tarlutJi,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv. 
23  that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use 
amongst  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and 
the  construction  of  the  sentence*  where  the 
name  occurs  seems  to  imply  that  the  skin  of 
some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted  by  it. 
The  Arabic  d  <  hash  or  tuchcuh  denotes  a  dol- 
phin, but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or 
a  cetacean.  The  skin  of  the  Ifaiicure  from  its 
hardness  would  lie  well  suited  for  making  soles 
for  shoes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Aral*  near  (  ape  Musscndum  employ  the  skins 
of  these  animals  for  a  similar  purj>ose.  The 
linlirore  Tal*rt>acuii  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Biippell,  who  gave  the 
animal  the  above  name,  on  the  coral  banks  of 
the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps  tachash  may 
denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  animal  would 
suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural  allusions. 

Bag  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  1.  Chdritim,  the 
"  Iwgs  "  in  which  Naaman  bound  up  the  two 
talents  of  silver  for  Gehazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  proba- 
bly so  called,  according  to  Gesenius,  from  their 
long,  cone-like  shape.  The  word  only  occur* 
besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  "  crisping-pins "), 
and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the 
Hebrew  ladies.  2.  Cm,  a  bug  for  carrying  weights 
(Dent.  xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11  ;  Mir.  vi.  II), 
also  used  as  a  purse  (Prov.  i.  14  ;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 
3.  CWi,  translated  "bug,"  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 
49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  meaning,  and  is 
generallv  rendered  ••vessel"  or  "instrument." 
In  Gen'  xlii.  25  it  is  the  "sack"  in  which 
Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  they  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it  dr. 
notes  a  bag.  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V 
"  vessel ;  "  romp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "  bag  "  which  David  had  seems  to 
have  been  worn  bv  him  us  necessary  to  his  call 
ing.  and  was  probably,  from  a  comparison  of 
Ze«  h.  xi.  15,  16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is 
the  same  won!),  for  the  purjH»se  of  carrying  the 
lambs  whkh  were  unuble  to  walk  or  were  lost, 
and  contained  materials  for  healing  such  as 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  wen-  broken 
(eomp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16).  4.  Tafmtr,  prop- 
erly a  "  bundle"  (Gen.  xlii.  35  ;  1  Sam.  xxv. 
29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers  for 
earning  money  during  a  long  journey  (Prov. 
vii.  20  ;  Hag.  i.  6  ;  eomp.  Luke  xii.  33  ;  Tob. 
ix.  5).  In  such  "  bundles  "  the  priests  l>ound 
up  the  money  which  was  contributed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K. 
xii.  10,  A.  V.  "put  up  in  bags").  The"  bag" 
whieh  Jndos  carried  was  probably  a  small  l>ox 
or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29)."  The  (Jret  k 
wonl  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  fur 
"  chest  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  1 1. 

Ba  go,  1  Esd.  viii.  40.    [BicVAt.]  Ap. 

Bago'as.  The  eunuch  in  attendance  upon 
Hoiofernes,  who  had  charge  of  all  that  he  had, 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  his  master's  assas- 
sination.   His  name  is  said  to  signify  eunurA  in 
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Persian  (Jud.  xii.  II,  13,  15,  xiii.  1,  3,  xiv. 

14).  Ap 
Bagoi,  l  Ksd.  v.  u.  [Biovai.] 
Baharu  mite,  the.  [»aiuthim.| 

BahU  rim,  a  village,  the  slight  notices  re- 
maining of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
Kith  the  flight  (if  David.  It  win  apparently  on 
or  close  to  the  road  leading  upfront  the. Ionian 
valley  to  Jerusj-.lem.  Shimei  the  son  of  <ieru 
resided  here  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  ;  1  K.  ii.  ft).  Here 
in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well  m  which 
Jonathan  uml  Aliimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers 
IxriL  18).  Here  Phultiel,  the  husband  of 
Michal,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when  on  her 
return  to  Kim;  David  at  Hehron  (2  Sam.  iii. 

Bahurim  must  have  been  very  near  the 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  antl  Dr.  Barclay 
conjectures  that  the  place  lav  where  some  ruins 
still  exist  close  to  a  Watiy  /fiiiwiAy,  which  runs 
in  a  straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan.  Azmavktii  "the 
Barbamite  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ),  or  "  the  Baha- 
rumite  "  (1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Baliurim 
that  we  bear  of  except  Shimei. 

Bajith  ("the  house"),  referring  to  the 
"  temple  "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as  opposed 
to  the  "  hijrh  places  "  in  the  same  sentence  (Is. 
xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 

Bakbak  kar,  a  Levite,  apparently  a  de- 
scendant of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BaklJuk.  "  Children  of  Bakbak  "  were 
among  the  Xethinim  who  retarned  from  cap- 
tivitv  with  Zcrabhabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ;  Neb.  vii.  53). 

Bakbuki'ah.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Xchemiah  (Xch.  xi.  17,  xii.  9). — 2.  A  Levite 
l*>rter,  apparently  the  same  as  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii!  25). 

Baking.  IBbead.1 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Boor,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  propheev  (Num.  xxii.  5).  He 
belonged  to  the  Midiamtes,  and  perhaps  as  the 
prophet  of  his  people  possessed  the  same  au- 
thority that  Moses  did  among  the  Israelites. 
At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a  person 
of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said 
at  Deut.  xxiii.  4  to  have  liecn  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia.  He  himself  speaks  of  being  "  brought 
from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East " 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).     Balaam  is  one  of  those  in- 
stances which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons 
dwelling  among  heathens,  but  jiossessing  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.    At  this 
time  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains 
of  Moab.    Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Midianites  against  them,  and  despatched 
messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of 
Hirination  in  their  hands.    When  the  elders  of 
Moab  and  Midian  told  him  their  message,  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he  invited  them 
to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he  might  learn 
how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.    These  misgiv- 
ing* were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohibition 
of  God  upon  his  journey.    Balaam  reported 
the   answer,  and   the   messengers  of  Balak 
The  king  of  ' 


deterred  by  rh>  failure,  sent  again  more  *n>\ 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam.  The 
prophet  again  refused,  but  notwith«tanding  in- 
vited the  einhwwy  to  tarry  the  m-lit  with  dim 
that  li>  im- lit  know  what  the  I«ord  would  -.ay 
unto  htm  further;  and  thus  by  bis  importunity 
he  extorted  from  (iod  the  permission  he  desired, 
but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  (but  bis  actions 
would  lie  overruled  according  10  the  Divine 
will.  Balaam  then-lore  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney with  the  messengers  of  Balak.  But  Hod's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  de- 
termined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  L»rd 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him 
"The  dumb  ass,  sjieaking  with  man's  voice, 
forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet  "  (2  l'ct.  ii. 
16).  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although  ac- 
quainted with  (Jod.  was  desirous  of  throwing 
an  air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the 
instructions  he  gat  e  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  on  thr  seven  altars  he  everywhere 
prepared  for  him.  His  religion,  therefore,  was 
probably  such  as  would  he  the  natural  mult  of 
a  general  acquaintance  with  (iod  not  continued 
by  anv  convenant.  'P-cre  is  an  allusion  to  Ba- 
laam in  the  prophet  Mi.  ah  (vi.  5),  where  Bishop 
Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  Is  preserved 
which  occurred  lietween  him  and  the  king  of 
Moab  u|ion  this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion 
is  hardly  tenable.  "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam  " 
is  spoken  of  in  Itev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion 
has  Urn  supposed  to  Nicolaus,  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaittms,  the  two  names  being 
probably  similar  in  siirtulication.  Though  tho 
utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he 
could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he  w  ver- 
theless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expedient 
of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication.  Tho 
effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  eh.  xxv.  A  buttle 
was  afterwards  fought  against  the  MidiiMi if es, 
»n  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  whs  slain 
by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  i  Num.  xxxi.  8). 
Ba  lac,  Rev.  ii.  14.  [Balak.] 
Bal  adan.  [Mkhodach-Balada*.] 
Ba  lah,  Josh.  xix.  3.  [Baal,  GV*/r.  No. 
2,  b.) 

Ba  lak,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Muit>> 
ite*  at  the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  bringing  their  journeying*  in  the  wilder- 
ness to  a  close.  Balak  entered  into  a  league 
with  Midian  and  hired  Balaam  to  curse  the 
Israelites;  but  his  designs  wen-  frustrated  in 
the  manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-.wiv.  He 
is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
25;  Mic.  ri.  5;  Rev.  ii.  14.  I  Balaam.] 
Balamo.  [Baal,  Gtogr.  No.  6.] 
Balas  amufl,  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43.  The  cor- 
responding name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maa- 

SEt  AH.  Ap. 

Baldness.  Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  bald- 
ness, vi/.  artificial  and  natural.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it  exposed 
people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2 
K.  ii.  23  ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beautv ;  "  D. 
xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  5  ;  Kz.  vii.  If*,  ic).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  und-  r 
the  (Lev.  xxi.  23,  LXX.)  disqualifications  tor 
priesthood.    In  Lev.  xiii.  29,  &c.,  very  careful 
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direction*  are  given  to  distinguish  /iuAnir,  "  » 
plague  upon  the  head  and  U  .iim,"  from  mere 
natural  baldm-**  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
clean,  ver.  40.  Artificial  l»aidnc**  marked  the 
conclusion  of  a  Na/ariUr's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18  ; 
Num.  vi.  9),  and  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  It 
is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  a*  in  Mic.  i.  16 ; 
Am.  viii.  10,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
i.i  their  being  "a  holy  and  peculiar  people." 
(Sec  l>ev.  xix.  27,  and'jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The 
practices  alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were 
adopted  by  hcuthen  nations  in  honor  of' various 
gods. 

Balm  (Heb.  tx6ri,  tztri)  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sulwtunces  which  the 
Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from  Gilcad  to  take 
into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  oue  of  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8,  where  it  am>ears  that 
the  balm  of  Gilcad  had  a  medicinal  value ;  in 
Ez.  xxvii,  17  (margin,  "rosin")  as  an  article 
of  commerce  imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 
It  is  imjiossiblc  to  identify  it  with  anv  certainty. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  exudation  from 
any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended  to  denote 
any  kind  of  resinous  substance  which  had  a 
medicinal  value.  The  tztiri,  then,  may  repre- 
sent the  gum  of  the  Pistarin  lentintiu' or  that 
of  the  Hil&imudrtulron  ■■;>>'*ii<-iunuu.  |Simcks; 
M  vstic.)  Hasselquist  has  given  a  description 
of  the  true  balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says 
that  the  exudation  from  the  plant  "  is  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  pellucid.  It  has  a  most  fragrant 
smell,  which  is  resinous,  balsamic,  and  very 
agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious  or  glutinous, 
sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  Ik?  drawn  into 
long  threads.  ...  1  have  scon  it  at  a  Turkish 
surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Mecca, 
descrilied  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  virtues ; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic 
they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen 
a  v.vak  stomach  ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most 
c\(  client  and  capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds, 
for  if  a  few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound, 
it  cures  it  in  a  vcrv  short  time  "  (  TrwtJ»,  293). 

Balnu'us,  l  Bad.  ix.  31.   [Bimrui.j  Ap. 

Bal  thasar,  Bar.  i.  11,  12.  IBklshaz- 

ZAK.|  Ap. 

Ba'mah  (lit.  "high-place").  This  word 
apj»ears  iu  its  Hebrew  lorm  only  in  one  passage 
(Kz.  xx.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the 
paronomasia  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so 
difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  !  "  What  is  the 
/nV/placc  whereunto  yc  hie  1  and  the  name  of 
it  is  called  Baruah  unto  this  day." 

Ba  mOth-Ba  al,  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  in 
the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  19,  under 
the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in-the- 
ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2. 

Ban,  1  Esd.  v.  37  ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah  in 
the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  NYhemiah.  Ap. 

Banai'as,  1  Esd.  ix.  35.  [Bknaiaii.] 

Ba  ni.  1.  A  Gaditc,  one  of  I  )avid's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36).  —  2.  A  Invite  of  the 
line  of  Mcrari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  — 3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharea  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  4).  —4.  "  Children  of  Bani  " 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 


ii.  10;  Neb.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34  ;  1  Esd.  v 
12).  [Binnui,  Mani,  and  Mum  | — 5.  An 
Israelite  "of  the  sons  of  Bani  "  (Ezr.  x.  38). 
BAN*ir«.|  —  6.  A  Levitc  (Neh.  iii.  17). — 
A  I/evite  (Neh.  viii.  7;  ix.  4,5;  x.  13). 
[Alice.] — 8.  Another  Levitc,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22).  Possibly  6  and  7  may 
lie  the  same,  the  name  in  each  case  being  that 
of  a  family. 

Ba  nid,  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  This  represents  a 
name  which  has  apparently  escaped  from  the 
present  Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10).  Ap. 

Bannai'a,  l  Esd.  ix.  33.   [Za*aj>.|  Ap. 
Ban'nus,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    [Baxi,  or  Biw- 
NUl.| 

Banquets,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  not 
only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a 
part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the 
males  appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  familv  also 
had  its  domestic  feast  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  Vrob- 
ahly  both  males  and  females  went  up  ( 1  Sam. 
i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the  festival.  Sacrifices, 
lx>th  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  amongst 
heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15;  Judg.  xvi. 
23),  included  a  banquet,  and  Eli's  sons  made 
this  latter  the  prominent  part.  Besides  reli- 
gious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning 
B  son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or 
re-union  of  friends,  and  sheep-shearing,  were 
customarily  attended  by  a  banquet  or  revel 
(Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  54  ;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  36  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  Birthday-ban- 
quets are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of'  Pha- 
raoh and  Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the  evening, 
and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess  (Is.  v. 
1 1  ;  EccL  x.  16).  The  most  essential  materials 
of  the  banquet ing-room,  next  to  the  viands  and 
wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with  spices 
(Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant.  viii.  2),  were  perfumed 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or 
brilliant  roU-s  ;  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and  merri- 
ment (Is.  xxviii.  1  ;  Wisd.  ii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
35;  Is.  xxv.  6,  v.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii. 
10;  Keel.  x.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  11  ;  Am.  vi.  5,  6; 
Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not  uncom- 
mon duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Toh.  viii. 
19  ;  Gen.  xxix.  27  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12)  ;  but  if  the 
bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  lim- 
it. There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the 
0.  T.  ja-riod  used  a  common  table  for  all  the 
guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremo- 
nial separation  prevailed ;  but  the  common 
phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  cat  at  any  one's 
table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  posture  at  table  in  early  times 
was  sitting  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen. 
xliii.  33  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22)  :  the  words  which 
imply  the  recumbent  |*>sture  l>elong  to  the 
N.T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet 
was  not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  reli- 
gious banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rabbin- 
ical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  prt>- 
nounced  over  it.  At  the  Passover  four  stu  b 
cups  were  mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by 
the  master  of  the  feast. 
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Ban  uas.    In  1  Esd.  t.  26  Banna*  and 

Sudias  answer  to  Hodaviah  in  the  list*  of  Ezra 
ami  Neheroiah.  Ap. 

Baptism.  I.  It  is  well  known  that  ablu- 
tion or  bathing  was  common  in  most  ancient 
nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a  natural 
connection  in  the  mind  between  the  thought 
of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual  pollution.  In 
warm  countries  this  connection  is  probably 
eren  closer  than  in  colder  climates  ;  and  hence 
the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious  rites 
throughout  the  East.  —  II.  The  history  of  Is- 
rael and  the  Law  of  Moses  abound  with  such 
lustrations  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Ex.xix.  10;  Lev.xv., 
xvii.  15,  xxii.  4,  6,  xvi.  26,  28;  Num.  xix.  10). 
Before  great  religious  observances  such  purifi- 
cations were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi. 
55);  and  in  the  later' times  of  the  Jewish  re- 
public there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths 
and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Bethesila  with 
its  five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2.  It  was 
natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most 
especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  The  consecration  of 
the  high-priest  deserves  especial  notice.  It  was 
first  by  baptism,  then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xl.  12;  Lev.  viii.).  The 
spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israel- 
ite. '«  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thine 
altar"  (Ps.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophets  constantly 
speak  of  pardon  and  conversion  from  sin  under 
the  same  figure  (Is.  i.  16,  iv.  4;  Jer.  iv.  14  ; 
Zeeh.  xiii.  1 ).  From  the  Gospel  history  we 
learn  that  at  that  tittfe  ceremonial  washings 
had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions  of  the 
doctors  and  elders  (see  Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Evangelist  is  fully  borne  out 
by  that  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
most  important  and  probably  one  of  the  earliest 
of  these  traditional  customs  was  the  baptizing  of 
proselytes.  There  is  an  universal  agreement 
among  later  Jewish  writers  that  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  brought  into  covenant  with  God  by 
circumcision,  baptism,  and  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting proselytes.  —  III.  The  Bintism  of  John.  — 
These  usages  of  the  Jews  will  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  all  men  flocked  to  the  bap- 
tism of  John  the  Baptist.  Corresponding  with 
the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water  from  legal  im- 
purity and  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes  from 
heathenism  to  Judaism,  it  seemed  to  call  upon 
them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving  and  sin- 
ful habits  of  their  age,  and  to  enlist  themselves 
into  the  company  of  those  who  were  preparing 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and 
its  spiritual  significance.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  transition  from  the  Jewish  bap- 
tism to  the  Christian.  All  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions under  the  Law  pictured  to  the  eye  that 
inward  cleansing  of  the  heart  which  can  come 
only  from  the  grace  of  God,  and  which  accom- 
panies forgiveness  of  sins.  So  John's  baptism 
was  a  "  baptism  of  repentance  for  remission  of 
(Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied  with  | 


confession  (Matt.  iii.  6) ;  it  was  a  call  to  repent* 
uncc ;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon  ;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to 
be  baptized  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  His 
disciples  received  no  other  baptism  but  John's 
until  they  received  the  special  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost. 
Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  bap- 
tism with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing  for- 
ward to  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11).  And  the 
distinction  between  John's  baptism  and  Chris- 
tian baptism  appears  in  the  case  of  A  polios 
(Acts  xviii.  26,  27),  and  of  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  VVe  can- 
not but  draw  from  this  history  the  inference 
that  there  was  a  deeper  spiritual  significance  in 
Christian  baptism  than  in  John's  baptism,  and 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any 
that  before  him  had  lieen  born  of  women,  and 
yet  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
greater  than  he,  so  his  baptism  surpassed  in 
spiritual  import  all  Jewish  ceremony,  but  full 
equally  short  of  the  sacrament  ordained  by 
Christ.  —  IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.  —  Plainly 
the  most  important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist 
was  his  baptism  of  Jcmis.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  will  of  Christ  in  the  first  place,  by  so  suf>- 
mitting  to  oaptism,  to  set  ilu  seal  to  the 
teaching  and  ihe  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as 
He  was  to  be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to 
undergo  that  rite  which  He  afterwards  en- 
joined on  all  His  followers.  And,  once  more, 
His  baptism  consecrated  the  baptism  of  Chris- 
tian! forever  ;  even  as  afterwards  His  own  |w\ re- 
taking of  the  Eucharist  gave  still  further  sanc- 
tion to  His  injunction  that  His  disciples  ever 
after  should  continually  partake  of  it.  But, 
beyond  all  this,  His  baptism  was  His  forma) 
setting  apart  lor  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High- Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on 
the  age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at 
which  the  Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the 
rabbis  their  teaching.  It  has  already  l>een  men- 
tioned that  the  consecration  of  Aaron  to  the 
high-priesthood  was  by  Ixtittism,  unction,  and 
sacrifice  (sec  Lev.  viii.).  All  these  were  under- 
gone bv  Jesus.  First  He  was  baptized  by  John. 
Then,  just  as  the  high-priest  was  anointed  im- 
mediately after  his  baptism,  so.  when  Jesus  had 
gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  de- 
scended upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16) ;  and  t has  us 
St.  Peter  tells  us,  "  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power" 
(Acts  x.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till 
the  end  of  His  cart  hi  v  ministry,  when  He  onVrcd 
up  the  sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  His 
resurrection  and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon 
Him  the  office  of  priesthood,  entering  into  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  pleading  the  efficacy  of 
His  sacrifice,  and  blessing  those  for  whom  that 
sacrifice  was  ottered.  Baptism,  therefore,  was 
the  lieginning  of  consecration  ;  unction  was  the 
immediate  consequent  upon  the  baptism  ;  and 
sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the  initiation, 
so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or  fully 
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consecrated  as  n  priest  fotvvcrmore  (Heb.  vii. 
2H).  —  Vr.  Baptism  of  the  DisrijJts  of  Christ.  — 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been 
doubted.  The  only  passage  which  may  dis- 
tinetly  liear  on  the  question  is  John  iv.  1,2, 
where  it  is  said  "  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  Him- 
self baptized  not,  but  His  disciples."  We 
necessarily  inter  from  it,  that  us  soon  as  our 
Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered  to  Him 
a  company  of  disciples,"  He,  like  John  the  Bap- 
tist, admitted  into  that  company  by  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism.  The  making  disciples 
and  the  baptizing  them  went  too  ther.  After 
the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  be 
spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  otir  Lord's 
own  eommission  conjoins  the  making  of  dis- 
ciples with  their  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
Baptism  then  was  tlie  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  Judaism.  As  circumcision  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jewish  covenant,  —  to  the  privi- 
leges and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  —  so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it, 
was  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
covenant,  to  its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its 
duties  and  service. —  VI.  The.  Typtt  of  Bap- 
tism. —  I.  St.  Peter  compares  the  deliverance  of 
Noah  in  the  Delude  to  the  del iveram  e  of  Chris- 
tians in  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21).  The  connec- 
tion in  this  passage  lietwecn  baptism  and  "  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  "  mav  be  compared 
with  Col.  ii.  12. —  2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  1,  2,  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of 
the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as  types  of 
baptism.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this 
may  resemble  the  enlisting  of  a  new  convert 
into  the  liody  of  the  Christian  Church.  —  3. 
Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  11).  The 
obvious  vason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two 
rites  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  entrance  to 
the  .Jewish  Church,  and  the  ancient  covenant, 
baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the 
new  covenant.  —  4.  In  more  than  one  instance 
dmth  is  called  a  baptism  (Matt.  xx.  22;  Mark 
x.  19;  Luke  xii.  50).  It  is  generally  thought 
that  baptism  here  means  an  inundation  of  sor- 
rows, and  that  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that 
He  Himself  had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep 
waters  of  affliction."  Is  it  not  probable  that 
some  deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  com- 
parison ol  death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death, 
to  baptism,  when  we  consider  too  that  the  con- 
nection of  baptism  with  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  St. 
Paul?  —  VII.  Xuinrx  of  /iaptisin.  —  From  the 
types  of  baptism  leferred  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  pass  to  the  various  names  by 
which  baptism  seems  to  lie  there  designated.— 
1.  "  Baptism"  {  iuxriomi  :  the  word  >1n-7inpi)r 
occurs  only  four  times,  viz.,  Mar.  vii.  4,  8  ; 
1Kb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The  verb  fiairriZtiv  (from 
(lu^retv,  to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
by  the  LXX.  in  2  K.  v.  14.  The  Latin  Fa- 
thers render  /3arrn's''»-'  by  timjere,  mertfere,  and 
mfrrjitnrf.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word 
PamiZuv  i*  often  nsed.  frequently  figuratively, 
for  to  immerse  or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sor- 
row, sin,  &c.  Hence  Juirrioua  propcrlv  and 
literally  mean*  immersion.  —  2.  "The  Water" 


is  a  name  of  baptism  which  occurs  in  Act* 
x.  47.  With  this  phrase,  "  the  water,"  used  of 
baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread  "  as 
a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Aets  ii.  4'J. — 3. 
"  Washing  of  Water"  (lit.  "the  bath  of  the 
water  ")  is  another  Scriptural  term,  by  which 
baptism  is  signified  (Kph.  v.  26).  There  up- 
iiears  clearly  in  thou  words  a  reference  to  the 
bridal  bath  ;  but  the  allu.-ion  to  baptism  is 
dearer  st  ill. — 4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration  ** 
(lit.  "the  bath  of  regeneration  "J  is  a  phrase 
naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  mod- 
ern commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  bap- 
tism. There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in 
the  phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  In- 1 ween 
this  passage  in  Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  II,  that 
the  latter  ought  by  all  means  to  lie  compared 
with  the  former.  Another  parage  containing 
very  similar  thoughts,  clothed  in  almost  the 
same  words,  is  Acts  i.xii.  16. . —  5.  "Illumina- 
tion." It  has  lieen  much  questioned  whether 
"  enlightened,"  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  lie  used  of 
baptism  or  not  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  ami  almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers, 
use  tyuTiafii*,  as  a  synonvme  for  Uiptism.  It  will 
lie  rememliered  that  furayuyin  was  a  term  tor 
admission  into  the  ancient  mysteries.  Baptism 
was  without  question  the  initiatory  rite  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by 
St.  Paul  the  ( 'hristian  "  mystery  "  (  Kph.  i.  9.  iit. 
4,  vi.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3).  Hence,  as  baptism  is  the 
initiatory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the 
service  of  God  ami  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
it  may  not  improbably  have  Invn  called 
^urw/ioc,  and  afterwards"  pwro; u)<a,  as  having 
reference,  and  as  admitting,  to  the  mtfstrrjf  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  Himself,  who  is  the 
Mystery  of  God  (Col.  i.  2",  ii.  2). — VIII.  From 
the  nanu  s  of  baptism  we  must  now  pass  to  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  passages,  not  id- 
ready  considered,  in  which  haptiMii  is  referred 
to.  —  1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5  —  "  Kxcept 
a  man  lie  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Uod  '  —  has 
lieen  a  well-established  battle-field  from  the 
time  of  Calvin.  Stier  quotes  with  entire  ap- 
probation the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  iii. 
5):  —  "Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  Spirit- 
ual baptism,  as  in  chapter  vi.  concerning  a 
spiritual  feeding;  in  both  places,  however,  with 
reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary  means."  — 
2.  The  prophecy  trf  John  the  Baptist,  that  our 
Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11),  may  more"  pro|*rly  lie 
interpreted  by  a  fv  fou  thoiv.  The  water  of 
John  s  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body  ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  baptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire  — Gal.  iii. 
27  :  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  The  contrast  is 
between  the  Christian  ami  the  Jewish  Church  : 
one  bond,  the  other  free;  one  infant,  the  other 
adult.  And  the  transition-jioint  is  naturally 
that  at  which  by  baptism  the  service  of  Christ 
is  undertaken  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ  and  in  Him  assuming  the  jnisition  of 
full-grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  con- 
dition  there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justilica- 
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tlon  bv  faith,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had 
not  to  offer.  —  4.  I  Cor.  xii.  13:  "  Kor  by  one 
Spirit  [or,  in  one  spirit)  we  were  all  baptised 
into  one  body,  whether  .lews  or  Creeks,  whether 
bond  or  free,' and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit."    The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to 
the  hist  is  very  clear.    Possibly  there  is  an  al- 
1  iMon  to  both"  sacraments.    Both  our  baptism 
ami  onr  partakiug  of  the  cup  in  the  communion 
are  tokens  ami  pledges  of  Christian  unity.— 
5.  Bom.  vi.  4  ami  Col.  ii.  12  are  so  closely 
parallel   that  we  may  notice  them  together. 
I'robably,  as,  in  the  "former  passages,  St.  Paul 
had  brouy;  ht  forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  ot 
Christian  uuitv,  so  in  these  he  refers  to  it  as 
th-  token  and' pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to 
sin,  and  resurrection  to  righteousness  ;  and  of 
the  final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day. 
through  the   power  of   the   resurrection  of 
Christ.  —  IX.    Ilrcipitnt*   of  l^i/ttism.  —  The 
command  to  baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel.    All  nations 
were  to  be  evangelized  ;  and  they  were  to  be 
made  disciples,  admitted  into  the  fellowship  ot 
Christ's  religion,  by  baptism  (Matt  xxviii.  19). 
Even-  one  who  was  convinced  by  the  teaching 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  will- 
ing to  enroll  himself  in  the  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples, appears  to  have  la-en  admitted  to  bap- 
tism on  a  confession  of  his  faith.    There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that 
there  was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  cate- 
chumens gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such 
as  existed  in  the  "ages  immediately  succeeding 
the  Apostles.    The  great  question  has  been, 
whether  the  invitation  extended,  not  to  adults 
onlv.  but  to  infants  also.    The  universality  of 
the" invitation,  Christ's  declaration  concerning 
the  blessedness  of  infants  and  their  fitness  for 
His  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14),  the  admission  of  in- 
tuits to  circumcision  and  to  the  baptism  of 
Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole  house- 
holds, and  the   subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  have  been  principally  relied  on  by  the 
advocates  of  infant  baptism.    The  silence  of 
the  New  Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of 
infants,  the  constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  pre- 
requisite or  condition  of  baptism,  the  great 
spiritual  blessings  which  w-era  attached  to  a 
rwjht  reception  of  it,  and  the  responsibility  en- 
tailed on  those  who  have  taken  its  obligations 
on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections  urged 
against  pedo-lmptism.    But  here,  once  more, 
we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively occupied  by  controversialists.  —  X. 
T he  nuxie  of  Bajtum.' — The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.    But  in  the  case  of  the  family 
of  the  jailer  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  3.1),  and  of 
the   three   thousand   converted   at  Pentecost 
( Acts  ii.),  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  immersion 
should  have  been  possible.    Moreover  the  an- 
cient Church,  which  mostly  adopted  immersion, 
was  satisfied  with  effusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying.  — 
(£usltoits  mid  Amuxts.  —  In  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens 
required  to  renounce  the  Devil  and  to  profess 
their  faith  in  the  Holv  Trinity  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  Creed.    It  is  generally  sup- 


posed that  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  refers  to  * 
custom  of  this  kind  as  existing  from  the  first.— 
XX  The  Formula  of  lUtf4i»m.  —  U  should  seem 
from  our  Lord's  own  direction  (  Matt,  xxviii.  19) 
that  the  words  made  u-c  of  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  should  be  those  which  th 
Church  has  generally  retained.     The  expres- 
sions in  the  lsK.k  of  Acts  (ii.  3S,  viii.  16,  x.  48, 
xix.  5)  mean  o:iiv  that  those  who  wi  re  baptized 
with  Christian  baptism  were?  baptized  into  the 
faith  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form  of  words  was 
different  from  that  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  St. 
Matthew.  —  Sensors.  —  There  is  no  mention 
of  sponsors  in  the  N.  T.    In  very  early  age* 
of  the  Church,  sponsor*  were  in  use  both  tor 
children  and  adults.  —  XIL  Baptimftrtk* 

/jnul,  i  Cor.  xv.  27  :  "  Else  what  shall  they 

do  who  arc  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all  '    Why  arc  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  f  "    1.  Tertullian  tells  us  ot  a  cus- 
tom of  vicarious  baptism  as  existing  among 
the  Marcionites;  and  St.  Chrysostom  relates 
of  the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  ot  their 
catechumens  died  without  baptism,  tiny  used 
to  put  a  living  person  under  the  dead  man's 
lied,  and  asked  whether  he  desired  to  be  bap- 
tized;  the  living  man  answering  that  he  did, 
they  then  baptized  him  in  place  of  the  de- 
parted (Chrvs.  Horn.  xl.  on  1  Cor.  xv  ).  Em- 
phanius  relates  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Cerinthians  [Ihm*.  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection 
those  should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not 
been  baptized.     The  question  naturally  occurs, 
Did  St.  Paul  allude  to  a  custom  of  this  kind, 
which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to  prevail 
among  heretics  and  ignorant  persous  ?    It  so 
he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  anptmenlum  ad 
hominrm.    "  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what 
benefit  do  they  expect  who  baptize  vicariously 
I  for  the  dead  !  "  The  greater  number  ot  modern 
commentators  have  adopted  this,  as  the  simplest 
i  nnd  most  rational  sense  of  the  Apostle  s  words. 
It  is,  however,  equally  conceivable  that  the  pas- 
sage in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent 
practice  among   the  Marcionites  and  Cerin- 
thians.   2.  Chrysostom  believes  the  Apostle  to 
refer  to  the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part 
of  which  was  "  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."    The  former  of  the  two  interpreta- 
tions above  mentioned  commends  itself  to  us 
bv  its  simplicity;  the  latter  by  iu  antiquity. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  various  other 
explanations   which   have    been    given.  — 3. 
"  What  shall  thev  do,  who  are  baptised I  when 
death  is  close   at  hand!    (Epiphan.  I /ores. 
xxviii  fi.)  —  4.  "Over  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs"   Vossius  adopted  this  interpretation; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  custom  should 
have  prevailed  in  the  days  of  St.  P'""-  - 
"  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour.   — 1».  wnai 
shall  thev  gain,  who  are  baptized  tor  the  sake 
of  the  dead  in  Christ?  "-7.  "What  shall 
they  do,  who  are  baptized  in  the  p  ace  ot  the 
.lead  ?  "  «>•  who.  as  the  ranks  of  the  faithful 
arc  thinned  bv  death,  corns  forward  to  In-  bap- 
tized, that  they  may  till  up  the  company  of 
believers*  ...      .  , 

|  Barab'bas.  a  robber  (John  xvm.  40).  who 
had  committed  murder  in  an  insurrection 
(Mark  xv.  7;  Luke  xxiii.  19)  in  Jerusalem, 
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and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Jesus  Gclbre  Pilate. 

Bar  achcl,  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu 
(Joti  xxxii.  2,  6).  IBuz.] 

Barochi  as,  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  [Zacha- 

KIA8.] 

Barak,  son  of  Abinoain  of  Kedesh,  a  ref- 
uge-city in  Mount  Napthali,  was  incited  by 
l)eborah,  a  prophetess  of  Kphraim,  to  deliver 
Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Aeeompanied, 
at  his  own  express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Ban.k 
led  his  rudely -armed  force  of  10,000  men  from 
Napthali  and  Zcbulon  to  an  eticampment  on 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  utterly  routed  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Canaanites  'in  the  plain 
of  Jczrcel  (Esdraelon),  "  the  battle-field  of 
Palestine."  The  victory  was  decisive,  Ilaro- 
shcth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Siseru  murdered, 
and  Jabin  ruined.    The  victors  composed  a 

Slendid  epinician  ode  in  commemorution  of 
eir  deliverance  (Judg.  v.).  Lord  A.  Hcrvcy 
supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh, 
xi.  1-12.  A  great  deal  may  lie  said  for  this 
view,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.  [Deiiokaii.] 
Barbarian.  "  Every  one  not  a  (J reck  is 
a  barbarian  "  is  the  common  Greek  definition, 
and  in  this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom. 
i.  14,  "1  am  debtor  both  to  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians." "Hellenes  and  barbarians "  is  the 
constant  division  found  in  Greek  litem  tore,  but 
Thucydidcs  (i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  subsequent  to  Homer.  It  often  retains 
this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of 
one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and  Aets 
xxviii.  2,  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punk- 
dialect).  The  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  mod- 
ern Chinese,  had  an  analogous  word  (Herod,  ii. 
158).  So  completely  was  the  term  " barba- 
rian "  accepted,  that  even  Joscphus  and  Philo 
K-ruplc  as  little  to  reekon  the  Jews  among 
'Jam,  as  the  early  Romans  did  to  apply  the 


term  to  themselves.    Afterwards  only 
*ge  nations  wen-  called  barbarians. 

Barhu'mite,  the.  [Bahurim.] 

Ban  ah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 

Bar-Jo  sub.  IEetmas] 

Bar-Jo'na.  [Peter.] 

Bar  kos.  "  Children  of  Barkos  "  were 
among  the  Ncthinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh. 
vii.  55)' 

Barley  (Heb.  seorah),  the  well-known  ce- 
real, which  is  mentioned  in  manv  passages  of 
the  Bible.  It  was  grown  by  the  Hebrews  ( Lev. 
xxvii.  16;  Deut.  viii.  8  ;  Ruth  ii.  17,  &c.),  who 
used  it  for  baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst 
the  |K)or  (Judg.  vii.  13  ;  2  K.  iv.  42*;  John  vi. 
9,  13)  ;  for  making  into  bread  by  mixing  it 
with  wheat,  lieans,  lentils,  millet,  ftc  (Ez.  iv. 
9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12)  ;  and 
as  fod.ler  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  The  barley 
harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii.  23  ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine  in  March 
tnd  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as  late  as 
May  ;  but  the  period  of  course  variesjucording 
to  the  localities  where  the  corn  grows.  The 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  har- 
dest, in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by 


fully  three  weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  9> 
278).  In  Egypt  the  barley  is  about  a  month 
eurlier  than  the  wheat ;  whence  its  total  de- 
struction by  the  hail-storm  (Ex.  ix.  31).  Bar- 
ley was  sown  at  any  time  between  November 
and  March,  according  to  the  season.  Barky 
bread  is  even  to  this  day  little  esteemed  in 
Palestine.  This  fact  is  inq>ortant,  as  serving 
to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why, 
for  instance,  was  Lurlry  meal,  and  not  the  oru> 
nary  meal-oft'ering  of  u  ftmt  flour,  to  be  the  jeal- 
ousy offering  ?  (Num.  v.  15.)  Because  thereby 
is  denoted  the  low  reputation  in  which  the  im- 
plicated parties  were  held.  The  homer  and  a 
naif  of  barley,  as  part  of  the  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  (  Hos.  iii.  2),  has  doubtless  a 
similar  typical  meaning.  With  this  cireum- 
stance  in  remembrance,  now  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  "Will  ye  jKillute 
me  among  my  j>cople  for  handfuls  of  Utrhy  f  " 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  aids  to  point  out 
the  connection  U'tween  Gideon  and  the  barley- 
cake,  in  the  dream  which  the  "  man  told  to  his 
fellow  "  (Judg.  rii.  13).  Gideon's  "  family  wo* 
poor  in  Manassch  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his 
lather's  house;  "  and  doubtless  the  Midianites 
knew  it.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
marks, "  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in 
their  extemporaneous  songs  to  cali  Gideon  and 
his  band  '  cakrs  of  Uirhy  brnnl,'  as  their  success- 
ors the  haughty  Bcdawin  often  do  to  ridicule 
their  enemies,  the  application  would  bv  all  the 
more  natural." 

Barnabas,  a  name  signifying  "son  of 
prophecy,"  or  "  exhortation  "  (or,  hut  not  so 
probably,  "  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  giun  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  JoscsJ, 
a  Lcvitc  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
early  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we 
find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted  Saul 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  "between 
the  two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrenc  had 
been  preaching  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barna- 
bas was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26).  and  went 
to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised 
up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17). 
Huving  brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent 
with  him  to  Jerusalem  with  relief  for  the  breth- 
ren in  Judsa  (Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return 
to  Antioch,  they  (Acts  xiii.  2)  were  ordained 
by  the  church  for  the  missionary  work,  nnd  sent 
forth  (a.d.  45).  From  this  tunc  Barnabas  and 
Paul  enjnv  the  title  and  dignity  of  Apostles. 
Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related  in  Acts 
xiii.,  xiv.  ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  uml  Asia 
Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  Antioch 
(  a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50),  with 
some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question 
respecting  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the 
Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.  1  fF.).  On  that 
occasion  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as 
the  Apostles  of  the  un circumcision.  After 
another  stay  in  Antioch  on  their  return,  a  vari- 
ance took  place  !>etwccn  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 
the  question  of  taking  with  them,  on  a  second 
missionary  journey,  John  Mark,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas" (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "The  contention 
was  so  sharp,  that  they  parted  asunder,"  and 
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Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his 
native  inland.  Here  the  Scripture  notices  of 
him  cease.  As  to  his  further  labors  and  death, 
traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
there.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century,  Acta  et  Potato 
linriuitnr  in  Cupro;  and  a  still  later  encomium 
of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander. 
We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters  called  by 
the  name  of  Barnabas.  Its  authenticity  has 
been  defended  by  some  great  writers ;  but  it  is 
very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the 
second  century. 

Baro'dis,  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
those  M  servants  of  Solomon "  who  returned 
with  Zorobabcl  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Bar  sabaa.  [Joseph  Babsabas ;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

Bar'tacus,  the  father  of  Apame,  the  con- 
cubine of  King  Darius  {1  Esd.  iv.  29).  "  The 
admirable  "  was  probably  an  official  title  be- 
longing to  his  rank. 

Barthol  omew,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke 
vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  not  improlt- 
ably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.  45  flf. ).  If  this  may  be  as- 
sumed, he  was  born  at  Cana  of  Galilee ;  and  is 
said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  that 
is,  probably,  Arabia  Felix.  Some  allot  Ar- 
menia to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and  report 
him  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards. 

Bartimae'Ufl,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho 
who  (Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wavsidc  beg- 
ging as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  Ilis 
Last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

Ba  ruch.  L  Son  of  Neriah,  the  friend  (Jcr. 
xxxii.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xx.wi.  4-32),  and 
faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
10  flf. ;  b.c.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic 
office.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  (comp.  Jer. 
li.  59;  Bar.  i.  I),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments ;  and  his  brother  Scraiah  held  an  honor- 
able office  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.59). 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing  Jere- 
miah in  favor  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3  ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13) ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586.  By  the  per- 
mission of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained  with 
Jeremiah  at  Mizpeh  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1);  but 
was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliii.  6).  Nothing  is  known  certainlv'of 
the  close  of  his  life. — 2.  The  son  of  Zabbai, 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20).  —  8.  A  priest,  or 
family  of  priests,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  — 4.  The  son  of  Col- 
hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Baruch,  the  Book  of.  is  remarkable  as 
the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets ;  and  though 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid 
reflection  of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  Itmav 
be  divided  into  two  main  parts  i _ — iii-  8,  and  Hi. 
9— end.  —  1.  The  l»ook  At  present  exists  in 
Greek,  and  in  several  translations  which  wen- 


made  from  the  Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin 
versions  which  remain,  that  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal  ;  the 
other  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely.  —2.  The 
assumed  author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion 
of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are  in- 
consistent with  the  assumption.  It  exhibits 
not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also  evident 
traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity  (iii.  9  ft".,  iv.  22  If,  i.  3  ff*.  Comp.  2 
K.  xxv.  27).  — 3.  The  book  was  held  in  little 
esteem  among  the  Jews;  though  it  is  stated  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lam- 
entations, "  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  mouth  Gor- 
piasus  "  (i.e.  the  Day  of  Atonement).  From 
the  time  of  Iren&'us  it  was  frequently  quoted 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gener- 
ally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  It  was,  however, 
"  obelized  "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  defi- 
cient in  the  Hebrew.  At  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon  ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously 
placed  it  among  the  Apocryphal  books.  —  4. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew.  Others 
again  have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between 
these  two  extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
book  are  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities 
of  style  and  language.  The  Hebraic  character 
of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to  murk  it  as  a  trans- 
lation, and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing 
Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  —  5. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast 
is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  translation 
of  Jeremiah  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  liook  already  attached  to 
the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form. — 6.  There  an*  no  cer- 
tain data  by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  Baruch.  The  present  book  inu>t 
be  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about 
the  time  of  the  wur  of*  liberation  (b.c.  160),  or 
somewhat  earlier.  —  7.  The  Eputh  of  Jere- 
miah, which,  according  to  the  authority  of  some 
Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English  version  us 
the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  the  work  of  a 
later  period.  It  may  be  assigned  with  probabil- 
ity to  the  first  century  n  c.  —  8.  A  Syriac  tirsi 
Epistle  of  Baruch  ''to  the  nine  and  a  half 
tribes  "  is  found  in  the  London  and  Puris  Poly- 
glots. Frit/sehe  considers  it  to  l>e  the  pro. 
auction  of  a  Syrian  monk.  Ap. 

Barzillai.'  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who 
showed  hospitality  to  David  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of 
his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, he  declined  the  king's  offer  of  ending 
his  days  at  court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-19).  The 
descendants  of  his  daughter,  who  married  into 
a  priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  cap* 
tivity,  to  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61  ; 
Neh!  vii.  6.T).  —  2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son 
Adriel  married  Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 
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Basaloth,  l  Esd.  v.  st.   [Bazlitii.]  Ap. 

Bus  cama,  a  place  in  Gilead  wlicru  Jon- 
n than  Macialia'iis  was  killed  by  Tryiiho  (I 
Mace.  xiii.  21).  No  trace  of  the  name  lias  yet 
Ucn  discovered.  Ap. 

Ba'shail,  a  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
It  i»  not,  like  Argob  and  Other  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, distinguished  by  one  constant  designation, 
but  is  sonic  times  sfiokun  of  as  the  "  hind  of  Ba- 
shan "  (I  Chr.  v.  11  ;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi. 
xxxii.  S3),  Bltd  sometimes  an  "all  B.i-han  " 
(Dent.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30), 
but  most  commonly  without  any  addition.  It 
was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  alter  their 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Anion  to 
Jabook.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  over 
Jordan  and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan  " 
to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Ijjah. 

IEORBI.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  kin^r  of 
lashan,  who  "  came  out  "  probably  from  the 
natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the 
entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all 
his  ]*eopIe  (Num.  xxi.  33-35;  Dent.  iii.  1-3). 
The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  !»order  of  Gileud  "  on 
the  south  to  Mount  llcrmou  on  the  north  (Dent, 
iii.  3,  10,  14;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  (  hr.  v.  23),  nnd 
from  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west 
to  Salchah  [Sttlkhad]  and  the  border  of  the 
Geshuritcs,  and  the  Mmichat  bites  on  the  cast 
(Josh.  xii.  3-5  ;  Dent.  iii.  io).   This  important 

district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasacli  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "half 
Gikud."  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  pass- 
ing glimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far 
as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from 
mtr  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  lieing  devas- 
tated by  Ha/acl  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned 
us  divided  into  lour  provinces  —  Gaulauiiis 
[Got.vxl,  Auranitis  [liAUBAir],  Trachonitis 
(Anooii),  and  Batau.*ea,  or  Ard-el- RdthaHgeh, 
which  lies  on  the  cast  of  the  hjitli  and  the 
north  of  the  range  ofJebel  Hawunmed  Dnetc. 

Ba  8han-ha  VOth-ja'ir,  a  name  given  to 
Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jab*  ( I  lent.  iii.  14 ). 

Basil  emath,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
last  married  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son,  Rcucl,  four 
tribes  of  the  Edotnitc*  were  descended.  When 
first  mentioned  .she  is  called  Mahulath  (Gen. 
xxviii-  9)  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter 
of  Elon  the  Hittite.  The  Samaritan  text  seeks 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reading  Mahalath 
instead  of  Bashemath  "in  the  genealogy.  We 
might  with  more  probability  suppose  that  this 
name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  |K.'rson  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages  ; 
but  it  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is 
erroneous. 

Basin.  Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must  have 
been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrificial 
victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purifica- 
tion. Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  cere- 
mony of  purification  in  the  wilderness,  put  half 
the  blood  in  "  the  basins  "  or  liowls,  and  after 


wards  sprinkled  it  on  the  \-  ople  (Ex  xxiv.  a, 
8).  Among  the  vessels  east  in  metal,  whether 
cold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram,  for  Solomon, 
In'sides  the  laver  ami  great  sea.  mention  is  made 
of  lut-ius,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (mar;,'. 
txtir/s)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (•>  Chr.  iv. 
H  ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  4fi ;  comp.  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1 
Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  The  form  and  material 
of  these  vessels  can  only  lie  conjectured  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
sjM-citncns  of  works  of  the"  same  kind. "  The 
'•  basin  "  from  which  our  Eord  washed  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  vt.-T,'^),  was  probably  dccjier  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling. 

Basket.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1) 
.Sri/,  so  called  from  the  tm'as  of  which  it  was 
originally  made,  specially  used  for  holding 
bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ft".  ;  Ex.  xxix.  3,  29  ;  Lev. 
viii.  2,  20,  31  ;  Num.  vi.  15, 17.  19).  The  form 
of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated  in 
Wilkinson's  .Inc.  /Cfjy/it.  iii.  22*i,  after  the  speci- 
mens represented  in  the  tomb  of  Barneses  HI. 
We  must  assume  that  the  term  ml  passed  from 
its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  anv  vessel 
applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Jndg.  vi.  19,  meat 
is  served  Up  in  a  ml,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  of  wickenrork.  (2)  SaisUhUh,  a  word  of 
kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in 
gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  7Vne,  in 
which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  pre- 
sented (Dent.  xxvi.  2, 4).  Erom  its  l>eing  cou- 
pled with  the  kneading-liowl  (A.  V.  "store," 
Dent,  xxviii.  5,  17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
also  used  for  household  pur]>oses,  perhaps  to 
bring  the  com  to  the  mill.  (4)  <  flith,  so  called 
from  its  similarity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap,  prob- 
ably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid  :  it  was  used 
for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  (5)  />«</, 
used  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well 
as  on  a  larger  scale  for  currying  clay  to  th« 
brickvard  (l*s.  lxxxi.  6;  jxjIs,  A.  V.),  or  lot 
holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.x.  7).  In  the  N.  T. 
baskets  are  dcseriU'd  under  the  three  follow- 
ing terms,  KM^n'oc,  anvpn,  anp^iiVT).  The  la«» 
occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  in  describing  St. 
Paul's  escape  from  Damascus.  With  regard 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  I*'  remarked 
that  the  first  is  exclusively  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  tin?  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand 
(Matt.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9;  Mark  vi.  43;  Luke  ix. 
17  ;  John  vi.  1.1),  and  the  second,  in  that  of  the 
four  thousand  (Matt.  XT.  37;  Mark  viii.  8): 
the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
Mark  viii.  19,  20. 

Bas'math,  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  mar- 
ried to  Ahimaa/.,  one  of  his  commissariat  offi- 
cers (1  K.  iv.  15). 

Bas'sa.  l  Esd.  v.  ,16.   [Bbzai.]  Ap. 

Ba'stai,  l  Esd.  v.*  31.   [Besai.J  Ap. 

Bastard.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  the  congregation,  even  to 
the  tenth  generation,  was  the  mamzrr  (A.V. 
bastard),  who  was  classed  in  this  respect  with 
the  Ammonite  and  Moahite  (Dcttt.  xxiii.  2). 
The  term  is  not.  however,  applied  to  any  ille- 
gitimate offspring,  Uini  out  of  wedlock,  but  is 
restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  issue  of  any 
connection  "within  the  degrees  prohibited  by 
the  Law.  A  manner,  according  to  the  Mishna 
(  Yelximoth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  R.  Akiba,  who 
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U  born  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is 

forbidden.    Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is 


rv  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  "  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven  ; 
K.  Joshua,  every  one  whose  parents  arc  liable 
»o  death  bv  the  house  of  judgment,  a*,  for 
instance,  the  offspring  of  adultery.  The  an- 
cient versions  (L\X..  Vulg.,  Syr.)" add  another 
class,  the  children  of  a  harlot,  and  in  this  sense 
the  term  manzer  or  manser  survived  in  Pontifi- 
cal law  (Seldcn.de  Succ.  in  bon.de/unct.,  c.  iii.) : 


'Manzeribua  acortum,  sed 

nrtnm  w 


moecba  nothU  dedit 


The  child  of  a  got,  or  non -Israelite,  and  a 
mamzer,  was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists 
a  ■«■■!.  as  was  the  issue  "of  a  slave  and  a 
mwnzer,  and  of  a  mnmzer  and  female  proselvte. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  "  a  luis- 
tanl  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,"  where  it  seems  to 
denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed  and  spurious 
birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this  passage  that 
mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue  of  such 
marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women  of" 
A'!: ;  -l  as  arc  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bas- 
tard. 

Bat  ('Oialleph).  There  is  no  donbt  what- 
ever that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering 
of  this  word.  It  is  true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of 
Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18,  the  'italleph 
closes  the  lists  of  "fovis  that  shall  not  be  eaten ; " 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients 
considered  the  bat  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  6ph,  "  fowls,"  which 
literally  means  "  a  wing,"  might  be  applied  to 
anr  winged  creature.  Besides  the  passages  cited 
■bore,  mention  of  the  hat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20: 
"  In  that  dav  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver 
and  his  idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats ;  "  and  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in  the  pas- 
sage that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity  of 
the  Babylonish  idols  :  "Their  faces  are  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  tem- 
ple; upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  fiats,  swal- 
lows, and  birds,  and  the  cats  also."  Many 
travellers  have  noticed  the  immense  numbers  of 
hats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in  the  East,  and 
Livard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  a 
cavern  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  him  to 
retreat. 

Bath,  Bathing.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases 
of  accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanncss 
(Lev.  xv.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7,  19; 
2  Sam.  xi.  2,  4 ;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  after 
mourning,  which  always  implied  defilement 
(Ruth  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20).  The  high-priest 
at  his  inauguration  (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  once  before  each  solemn  act 
of  propitiation  (xvi.  4,  24),  was  also  to  bathe. 
A  bathing-chamber  was  probably  included  in 
houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities  from 
early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more  in  those 
of  the  wealthy  in  later  times  ;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  15).  With  bathing,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined ;  the  climate  making  both 
these  essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to 
which  luxurv  added  the  use  of  perfumes 
ISusan.  17;  Jud  x.  3;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The 


"  pools,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and  Hczekiah 
(Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11; 
John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticos  (John 
v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  accommodation. 

Bath.    |  Measures.] 

Bat  h-rab  bun,  the  gate  Of,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  ancient  citv  of  Hcshhon  (Cant.  vii.  4 
[5]).  The"  (iatc  of  Bathrabbim  "  at  Hcshhon 
would, according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 

C:e  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling 
hrabbim  in  sound  is  Kabbah.   Future  inves- 
tigations may  settle  this  point. 

Bathshe  ba  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  Ac. ;  also  called 
Bathshua  in  1  dir.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of 
Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), or  Ammiel  (I  dir.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and 
wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  The  child  which 
was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with 
David  died;  but  after  marriage  she  became  the 
mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When  Adonijah 
attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  suc- 
cession promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was 
employed  bv  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
conspiracy  (l  K.  i.  1 1 ,  1 5, 23).  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  requested 
permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take  in 
marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamitc  (1  K.  ii.  21- 
25). 

Bath-shu'a.  JBathsheba.] 

Bath-zachari  as,  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maecabaeus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  relief  of  Bethsura.  The  two 
places  were  seventy  stadia  apart,  and  the 
approaches  to  Bathxacharias  were  intricate  and 
confined.  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  bv  the  modern  Beit  Sakarieh,  nine 
miles  north  of  Bmt sir.    (Betiizor.|  Ap. 

Battle-axe,  Jer.  Ii.  20  [Maul]. 

Bav'ai,  son  of  Hcnadad,  ruler  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Keilah  in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah  (Neh. 
iii.  18). 

Bay-tree  (ezrach).  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  gronnds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
have  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps. 
xxxvii.  35  to  signify  a  "  bay-tree."  Most  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term 
tzraeh  "  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil  "  — 
one  that  has  never  Wen  transplanted  ;  which 
is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  The  word  ezraeh  literally  signifies  a 
"native,"  in  contradistinction  to  '"'a  stranger," 
or  "  a  foreigner." 

Bazlith,  "  Children  of  B."  were  amongst 
the  Ncthinim  who  returned  with  Zerubhabcl 
(Neh.  vii.  54).  In  E/.r.  ii.  52,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bazlcth,  and  in  1  Esd.  v.  31  as 
;  Basaloth. 

Bazluth  [B Azi.iTn]. 

Bdellium  Ibeddhck),  a  precious  substance, 
1  the  name  of  which  occurfl  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with 
"  gold  "  and  "  onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  of  Havilah,  and  in  Num. 
xi.  7,  where  manna  is  in  color  compared  to 
bdt/lium.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether 
hediilach  denotes  a  mineral  or  an  animal  pro- 
duction, or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Bdellium 
,  is  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a  tree  which 
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is  perhaps  the  Dontssus  flubeUiformit,  Lin.,  of 
Arabia  Felix. 

BeaLi'ah,  a  Benjamite.  who  went  over  to 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Be'aloth,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

Be  an,  Children  of,  a  tril*\  apparently 
of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  who  were  de- 
stroyed by  Judas  Maecahaeus  (1  Mace,  v.  4). 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  BsOSf.  Ap. 

Beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2«  ;  Ez.  iv.  9).  Beans 
•re  cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  produces 
many  of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such 
as  lentils,  kidnev-Uans,  vetches,  &c.  Beans 
are  in  blossom  in  January;  they  have  Iwen 
noticed  in  flower  at  Eydda  on  the  23d,  and  at 
Sidon  and  Acre  even  earlier;  they  continue  in 
flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  lieans  an-  sown 
in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  in  Syria  the  harvest  is  later. 

Bear.  The  Syrian  hear  (  Ursus  Syriacus), 
which  is  without  doubt  the  animal  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  still  found  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  Palestine.  During  the  summer  months 
these  liears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon, 
but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages  and  gar- 
dens. It  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period  in 
former  days  they  extended  their  visits  to  other 
parts  of  Palestine.  We  read  in  Scripture  of 
Wars  taring  found  in  a  wood  between  Jericho 
and  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.24);  it  is  not  improbable 
therefore  that  the  destruction  of  the  forty-two 
children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place  some 
time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animuls  inhah- 
itcd  the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  ferocity 
of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its  young  is 
alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8  ;  Prov.'xvii.  12; 
Hos.  xiii.  8 ;  its  attacking  flocks  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  &c. ;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  Lam. 
iii.  10,  and  that  it  was  a  dant'crous  enemy  to 
man  we  learn  from  Am.  v.  19,  The  passage 
in  Is.  lix.  1 1  would  be  better  translated  "  we 
^ronn  like  bears,"  in  allusion  to  the  animal's 
plaintive  groaning  noise.  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Rev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5; 
Wisd.  xi.  17;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  3. 


Egyptians,  including  probably  many  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  &c, 
are  represented  nearly  always  bearded.  In  the 
Ninevite  monuments  is  a  series  of  battle-views 
from  the  capture  of  Eachish  by  Sennacherib,  in 
which  the  captives  have  beards  very  like  some 
of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  There 
is,  however,  an  appearance  of  conventionalism 
lioth  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  lieard  on  monuments,  which  prc- 
i  vents  our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  decide  with  certainty  the  mean- 
ing of  the  precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  re- 
garding the  "corners  of  the  l>eard."  Probably 
the  Jews  retaineil  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the 
face  lictween  the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the 
Arabs  and  others  shaved  away.  Size  and 
fulness  of  heard  are  said  to  W  regarded,  at  the 
present  dav,  as  a  mark  of  rcsjx«ctahility  and 
trustworthiness.    The  lieard  is  the  object  of  an 


BrartU.   Egyptian,  from  WI!ain»on  (ton  row).   Of  other  na- 
tion", from  Kiwrllini  and  Layard. 

Beard.  Western  Asiatics  have  always 
cherished  the  beard  as  the  badge  of  the  dig- 
nity of  manhood,  and  attached  to  it  the  im- 
portance of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians  on  the 
contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.    The  enemies  of  the 


Urard. 

oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings  or  shame  are 
spoken  of  as  resting.    The  custom  was  and  i» 
I  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in  mourn- 
'  tag  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii.  37  ;  Ezr. 
|  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31 ) ;  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  of 
permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and  to 
.  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
1  enmitv  can  inflict  (2  Sam.  x.  4).    The  beard 
was  the  object  of  salutation  (2  Sam.  xx.  9). 
The  dressiii-,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
beard,  was  performed  with  much  ceremony  by 
|  persons  of  wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  exxxiii.  2) 
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The  removal  of  the  beanl  was  a  part  of  the 
cerPIWWM  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev. 
xiv.  9). 

Beast.  The  representative  in  tin  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  —  1.  B'fiemah, 
which  is  the  general  name  for  "  domestic  cat- 
tle"  of  any  kind,  is  iwil  also  to  denote  "  any 
large  quadruped,"  as  OfMMWed  to  fowls  and 
creeping  things  (lien.  vi.  7,  20,  viL  2  ;  Ex.  ix. 
25  ;  Lev.  xi.  2  ;  1  K.  iv.  33 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30, 
Ac.) ;  or  for  "  beasts  of  burden,"  horses,  mules, 
Sue.,  as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5;  Nell.  ii.  12, 14,  &c. ;  or 
the  word  may  denote  "wild  beasts,"  as  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  2-4  ;  Hub.  ii.  17  ;  I  Sam.  xvii.  44.  — 
2.  Bfir  is  used  either  collectively  of  "  all  kinds 
of  cattle."  like  the  Latin  jvena  (  Ex.  xxii.  5  1,4 1 ; 
Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11  ;  IN.  lxxviii.  4S),or  specially 
of  "  hfitl  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  This 
word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  pre- 
ceding.— 3.  Ckeuftih  is  used  to  denoie  any 
animal.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently  ufti  d 
specially  of  "  wild  beast,"  when  the  meaning  is 
often  more  fully  expressed  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  hiijtsiidfh  (wild  beast)  "of  the  field" 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22;  Dent.  vii.  22; 
II.)*.  it.  12  [14],  xiii.  8;  Jer.  xii.  9,  &c). 

Beba'i.  L  "  Sons  of  Bebai."  623  (Neh. 
62s )  in  number,  returned  from  Babvlon  with 
Zerobbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  II;  Neh.  vii.  16;  1  Esd. 
x.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  twenty-eight 
more,  under  Zechariah  the  son  of  Bebai,  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (  Ezr.  viii.  1 1 ).  Four  of  this 
family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  2"* ; 
1  EmI.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among 
those- who  sealed  the  covenant  (Xch.  x.  15). — 
2.  Fath  -r  of  Zeehariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned 
Above  (  Ezr.  viii.  1 1 ). 

Beba'i,  a  place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4. 

Be  Cher.  1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin, 
Recording  to  the  list  lioth  in  (i  n.  xlvi.  21,  and 
1  Chr.  vii.  6;  but  omitted  in  1  Chr.  viii.  1. 
No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text 
of  1  Chr.  viii.  1,  without  at  least  suspecting 
that  Ixroro,  his  firtt-ljorn,  is  a  corruption  of 
lirrhrr,  so  that  the  genuine  reading  would  lie, 
Benjamin  Ipyal  Beta,  BwJwr,  and  Aahlxl,  in  ex- 
act agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  There  i-, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken, 
viz.,  that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  8,  IWIwr,  as 
a  proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  B*r6r,  first- 
born, so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  Berber. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  in  favor  | 
of  this,  the  first  supposition  is,  it  can  scarcely 
tie  doubted,  substantially  the  true  one.  Berber 
*ras  one  of  Benjamin's  three  son-,  Bcla,  Berber, 
A-hbcl.  and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Ja- 
cob, being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants 
of  Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt.  As  regards  I 
the  posterity  of  B -cher,  we  have  to  notice  the  ] 
singular  fact  of  there  being  no  family  named 
after  him  at  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in  Xum.  xxvi. 
But  the  no  less  singular  ei  reams  tan  re  of  there 
being  a  Btrhrr,  and  a  family  of  BachrittM, 
among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  T.">|,  seems 
to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter 
of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Oath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land 
•f  Goshen  in  that  border  affray  related  in  1 


Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of 
Ephraim  of  its  males.  The  daughters  ol  Ephra- 
im  must  then-lore  have  sought  husband*  in 
other  triln-s,  and  in  many  cases  must  have 
liecn  heiresses.  It  is  then-lore  highly  probable 
that  Berber,  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthclah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Scgub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  trilie  of  Alaiiasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num. 
xxxii.  40,  41).  The  time  when  Berber  first 
appears  among  the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just 
U-fore  the  entering  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  people  wi  re  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purjtose  of  dividing  the  in  her- 
itance  equitably  among  the  triln-s,  is  evidently 
highly  favomblc  to  this  view.  (Sec  Num. 
xxvi.  52-56,  xxvi.)  The  junior  branches  of 
Berber's  family  would  of  course  continue  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  —  2.  Son  of  Ephraim, 
Xum.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bkked  1  Chr.  vii.  20. 
Same  as  the  preceding. 

Becho  rath,  son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and 
grandson  of  Berber,  according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  8. 

Bec'tileth,  the  plain  of,  mentioned  in 

Jud.  ii.  21,  as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cili- 
cia.  The  name  has  Ucn  rompared  with  Btur- 
Tata?2a,  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  Ptolemy, 
Bactiali  in  the  Pcutinger  Tables,  which  place  it 
21  mi  lea  from  Antiocb.  Ap. 

Bed  and  Bed-chamber.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts: 
—  1.  the  mattress;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the 
pillow;  4.  the  bedstead  or  support  lor  I  ;  5. 
the  ornamental  jiortions. —  1.  1  his  portion  of 
the  lied  w.-is  limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  tine  or 
more  iniilts.  —  2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those;  used 
in  1.  In  .summer  a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer 
garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  1-1)  sufficed. 
Hence  tin;  law  provided  that  it  should  not  bo 
kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
might  not  lark  his  needful  covering  (Dent, 
xxiv.  13).  — 3.  The  only  material  lut-utioncd  lor 
this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but 
seems  to  signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited 
of  goat's  hair.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  wa* 
something  hastily  adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow, 
and  is  not  decisive  of  the  onlinary  use.  In  Ei. 
xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  resrfA,  which  seems  to 
l»e  the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common 
to  this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  th  ere 
or  goat's  skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  6c  — 
4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  supjiort  for  the 
liedding.  Yet  some  slight  and  portable  frame 
seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  the  word, 
which  is  used  for  a  "bier"  (2  Sam.  iii.  31), 
and  lor  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  tho 
litter  on  which  a  siek  person  might  l>e  carried 
(1  Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jarob's  lied  of  sickness 
(C.en.  xlvii.  31 ),  and  for  the  couch  on  which 
guests  reclined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  —  5. 
The  ornamental  portions  were  pillars  and  a 
canopy  (. Jud.  xiii.  9),  ivory  carvings,  gold  and 
silver,  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
fine  linen  |  Esth.  i.*6;  Cant.  iii.  9.  10).  The 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  private- 
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Jife  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed-cham- 
I«t  "  in  t lie  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
was,  probably,  a  store-chamber  for  keeping  IhhIs 
(2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  11).    The  position 


(Wllkinton,  Anritnt  Kgi/ptiaru.) 


of  the  heil-ehamlier  in  the  most  remote  ancl 
secret  parte  of  the  palace  seems  marked  in  the 
passages,  Ex.  viii.  3  ;  2  K.  vi.  12. 

Be  dad,  the  father  of  Hadad  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  .15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

Be  dan.  1.  Mentioned  1  Sam.  xi|.  1 1,  as  a 
Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
and  Jephthah.  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
.lair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3.  The  Chaldce 
Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  I!. Mian  ;  the 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.,  all  have  Barak,  a 
very  probable  correction  except  for  the  order 
of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be 
a  false  reading  for  Abdon.  —  2.  Son  of  Ulam, 
the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

Bedei'ah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife 
\Ezr.  x.  .35). 

Bee  (deixWah),  Dent.  i.  44;  Jndg.  xiv.  8; 
Ps.  cxviii.  12;  Is.  vii.  18.  That  Palestine 
abounded  in  bees  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land 
"flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  "  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  this  expression 
is  to  be  understood  otherwise  than  in  its  literal 
sense.  Modern  travellers  occasionally  allude 
to  the  bees  of  Palestine.  Dr.  Thomson  ( The 
Ijand  and  the  Hook,  p.  299)  speaks  of  immense 
swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home  in  a 
gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.  "  The  people 
of  M'alin,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a 
man  down  the  face  of  the  rocks  by  rojK-s. 
lie  was  entirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of 
the  bees,  nnd  extracted  a  large  amount  of 
honey;  but  he  was  so  terrified  by  the  prodi- 
gious swarms  of  bees  that  he  could  not  Iks  in- 
duced to  repeat  the  exploit."  This  forcibly 
illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16, 
as  to  "  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges 
qnoted  above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the 
attacks  of  these  insects  when  irritated.  Eng- 
lish naturalists  know  little  of  the  species  of  l>ecs 
that  are  found  in  Palestine.  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
our  best  authority  on  the  Hymcnoptera.  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey-bee  of  Pales- 
tine is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (.1.  mtUifint) 
of  this  country.  There  can*  1k>  no  doubt  that 
the  attacks  of"  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  they  are  in  more  tem- 
perate climates.  Swarms  in  the  East  are  far 
larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on  account 


of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to 
very  dangerous  symptoms.  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, unde  rstand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "They  came  about  me  like  bee*." 
The  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass  (Judg.  xiv.  n)  admits  of 
easy  explanation.  The  lion  which  Samson 
slew  had  been  dead  some  little  time  before  the 
bees  had  taken  up  their  altodc  in  the  carcass, 
for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "after  a  time" 
Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees  and  honey 
in  the  lion's  carcass,  so  that,  as  has  la-en  well 
Observed,  "  if  any  one  here  represents  to  him- 
self a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcass,  the  occur- 
rence ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  in  these  countries,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
of  twenty -four  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the 
moisture  of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their 
undergoing^  decomjwsition,  that  their  bodies 
long  remain,  like  mummies,  unaltered  and  en- 
tirely free  from  offensive  odor."  The  passage 
in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  bee 
that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,"  has  lieen  under- 
stood by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  "call- 
ing out  the  l>ces  from  their  hives  by  a  hissing 
or  whistling  sound  to  their  lalior  in  the  fields, 
and  summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in  the 
evening.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  ex- 
pression in  Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Detiham 
says,  "to  the  custom  of  the  people  in  the  East 
of" calling  the  attention  of  any  one  by  a  signifi- 
cant hiss  or  rather  hist." 

B  cell  ad  a,  one  of  David's  sons,  born  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in 
Samuel  the  name  is  E  LI  ADA. 

Beel'sarus,  i  Esd.  v.  8.  [Bilshan] 
Beelteth  mu.8,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes 
residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  title  of  Kehuin, 
A.  V.  "  chancellor,"  the  name  immediately 
l>efore  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8).  Ap. 

Beel'zebul,  the  title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to 
whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii.  24  ;  Mark  iii.  22  ; 
Luke  xi.  15  ft".).  The  correct  reading  is  with- 
out doubt  litvlzrhid,  and  not  littlztbuli  as  given 
in  the  Svriac,  the  Vulg.,  and  some  other  ver- 
sions. —  i.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  the  name  may  Ik>  ranged  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  are  based  on  the 
sound,  or  the  mmniwj  of  the  word.  We  should 
prefer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with  the 
former  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an 
accidental  nature.  The  second  class  of  expla- 
nations carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority 
with  it :  these  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the 
Jews  intentionally  changed  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word,  so  as  either  to  give  a  significance 
to  it  adapted  to  their  own  ideas,  or  to  cast  ridi- 
cule upon  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring 
nations,  in  which  ease  we  might  compare  the 
adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Beth-ayen  for 
Betiiel.  Some  connect  the  term  with  sebul,  habi- 
tation, thus  making  Beel/.ebul  =  o'tKO&toitoTJis 
(Matt.  x.  25),  the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether 
as  the  "  prince  of  the  j>ower  of  the  air"  (Eph. 
ii.  2),  or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower  world,  or  as 
inhabiting  human  bodies,  or  as  occupying  a 
mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like  Saturn  in 
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Oriental  mythology.  Other*  derive  it  from  zrfml, 
dumj,  thus  making  *Beel/.ehul,  literally,  thr  lord  of 
duwj,  or  t/w  damjIuU ;  and  in  a  seeoudary  sense, 
as  ztbei  was  Used  by  the  Talmudical"  writers 
n&  —  idol  or  idolatry,  tlte  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 

fals?  gods.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  former 
of  these  two  senses  is  more  particularly  referred 
to  in  the  X.  T. :  the  latter,  however,  is  adopted 
by  Lightfoot  and  Sehleusner.  We  have  lastly 
to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Hug  that 
the  Hy,  under  which  Baalzchuh  was  represented, 
was  the  ScaraUtm  /ullularius  or  dunghill  l#*tU,  in 
which  case  Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  las 
used  inditferently. — 2.  The  reference  in  Matt, 
x.  25  may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resem- 
blance between  the  application  of  Ahaziah  to 
Baalzebub,  and  that  of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for 
the  i  jection  of  the  unclean  spirits.  The  title, 
"  prince  of  the  devils,"  may  have  special  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  question,  or 
it  may  have  been  educed  from  the  name  itself  by 
a  fancied  or  real  etymology.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  ol*ervation  that  the  notices  of  Beelze- 
bul are  exclusively  connected  with  the  subject 
of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance 
of  the  name. 

Bo  or.  1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places 
of  the  Israelites,  lying  beyond  the  Arnon,  and 
•so  e.illed  because  of  the  well  which  was  there 
•lug  by  the  "  princes  "  and  "  nobles  "  of  the 
people,  and  is  perpetuated  in  a  fragment  of 
poetry  (Num.  xxi.  1<S-18).  This  is  possibly 
the  Beek-elim  referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  —  2.  A 
pbre  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  fled 
i>r  i.-ar  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  21 ). 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  position. 

Be  era,  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(I  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be  erah,  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  carried 
awav  by  Tiglath-pileser  (I  Chr.  v.  6). 

fieer-e'iim,  a  sjK>t  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  at 
on  the"  border  of  Moab,"  apparently  the  south. 
Eglaira  being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs 
of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  promised 
land,  close  by  the  "  border  of  Moab  (Num. 
xxi.  1 t> ;  comp.  13). 

Be  eri.  1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  [  Ax  All.  ]  — 
2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1). 

Beer-laha'i-roi,  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
"['ring  ( A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  Jcr.  vi.  7 ),  between 
kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the 
way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in  the  "  south  coun- 
try "  (Gen.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
explanation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Ila- 
gar,  because  God  saw  her  there  (Gen.  xvi\  U). 
By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  !>oth  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  1 1 ). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.V.  as  «  the  well  Lahai-roi."  Mr.  Rowland 
announces  the  discovery  of  the  well  Lahai-roi 
at  Moul*.  or  Moilalii,  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Beersncba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheilfh:  near 
which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name  of 
Beit  llagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

Be  eroth,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Ili- 
vites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treatv  of  peace 
with  them;   the  other  three   being'  Gibeon, 


Chephirah.  and  Kirjath-Jt  uriiii  (Josh.  ix.  17). 
Beeroth  was  w  ith  the  peat  of  these  towns  allotted 
to  Benjamin  (xviii.  2.')),  in  whose  possession  it 
continued  at  the  time  of  David,  the  murderers 
of  lsh-bosheth  being  named  us  belonging  to  it 
(2  .Sam.  iv.  2).  It  is  once  more  named  with 
C'liepliirah  and  K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those 
w  ho  returned  from  Bubvlon  (Ivir.  ii.  25;  Neb. 
vii.  29;  I  E»dr.  v.  19)."  [Bekotii.]  Becroth 
was  known  in  the  times  of  Ruscbius,  and  hi* 
description  of  its  position  agrees  perfectly  with 
thutol  the  modern  tl-IJinli,  whit  h  stands  at  ul>out 
10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road 
to  X<ilJtw,  just  ladow  a  ridge  w  hich  bounds  the 
prosjiect  northwards  from  the  Holv  City.  Na- 
hari  "the  Beerothite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37), 

or  "the  Berothite"  (i  fhr.  xi  39),  was 

one  of  the  "  mighty  men    of  David's  guard. 

Be'eroth  of  the  Children  of  J aakan, 

the  wells  of  the  trilie  of  Bcuc-Jaakun,  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-place*  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (Deut.  x.  6).  In  Num.  xxxiii., 
the  name  is  given  as  Bene  J  aakan  only. 

Beer-She "ba,  the  nam*-  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  which  formed  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country.  There  arc  two  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  the  name.  —  1.  According  to 
the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by  Abraham,  and  the 
name  given,  because  there  he  and  Abimelech 
the  king  of  the  Philistines  "  sware  "  both  of 
them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the  compact  was 
ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven  ewe 
lam  i ;  "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  seven  " 
is  SMta,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Here,  and  in  subsequent 
early  notices  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Lim  Jmltt. 
—  2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  an  ocenm.ice  almost  precisely  sim- 
ilar, in  which  In.th  Abimelech  the  king  of  the 
Philistines,  and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  aic 
again  concerned,  with  the  difference  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction 
•s  Isaac  instead  of  .Vbramuu  (<  icn.  xxvi.  31  -13). 
Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the  "  seven  "  lambs, 
and  we  an-  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shil»ah 
(not  "  Shvbah,"  as  in  the  A.V.)  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  "  swearing  "  in  ver.  31.  If  wc  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  ver.  18  as  referring  to 
the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
lie  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether 
these  two  narratives  relate  two  separate  occur- 
rences, or  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at 
one  time  ascribed  to  one,  at  another  time 
to  another,  of  the  early  heroes  and  founders 
of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present  on  the 
spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller  ones. 
The  two  principal  well*  are  on  or  close  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  I JWy  t.<-.<,f*f.  They 
lie  just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  larger  of  the  two.  which  lies  to  the 
east.  is.  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robin>on,  124  feet  diam.,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44^  feet  to  the 
surface  of  the  water :  the  masonry  which  en- 
closes the  well  reaches  downwards  for  284  feet. 
The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.,  and  was  42  feet 
to  the  water.  The  curbstones  round  tha 
mouth  of  both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves 
by  the  action  of  tin*  ropes  of  so  manv  centuries, 
and  "look  as  if  frilled  or  tinted  all  round." 
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The  five  lesser  wells  nre  in  a  group  in  the  bed 
of  the  waily.  On  some  low  hills  north  of  the 
large  wells  are  scattered  the  foundations  and 
ruins  of  a  town  of  moderate  size.  There  are 
no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  s|R»t.  —  From  the 
titno  of  Jaeoh  ((Jen.  xlvi.  1)  till  the  conquest 
of  the  country  we  only  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  lleersheba  in  the  lists  of  the  cities 
in  flic  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28) 
given  to  the  tril>e  of  Simeon  (xix.  2  ;  1  C'hr.  iv. 
■2$).  Samuel's  sous  were  judges  there  (1  Sam. 
viii.  2).  From  Dan  to  Bccrsheba  (Judg.  xx.  I, 
6Lc.),  or  from  Beerslieha  to  Dan  (1  dir.  xxi.  2 ; 
eomp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  became  the  estahlishcd 
formula  for  the  whole  of  the  promised  land  ; 
just  as  "  from  (lelia  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or 
"from  B.  to  Mount  Ephruim  "  (2  dir.  xix.  4), 
was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  froni  the  Captivity 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"from  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Ilintioin  "  (Xeh.  xi. 
an).  From  the  incidental  references  of  Amos, 
we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and  GUgal,  the  place 
was  in  his  time  the  scat  of  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, apparently  connected  in  some  intimate 
maimer  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am.  v.  5, 
viii.  14).  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention 
that  Beerslieha  and  the  villages  round  it  were 
rc-inhaltitcd  ufter  the  Captivity  (Xeh.  xi.  90), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a  consider- 
ate place;  and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  that  it  retains  its 
ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound  us  an 
Arabic  signification  will  permit — Liir  rs-.SVw 
—  the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven." 

Beesh  terah,  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted 
to  the  sons  of  Ocrshom,  out  of  the  tHIn:  of  Ma- 
nasseh  iK-yond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  It  ap- 
pears to  Ikj  identical  with  Ashtaroth  (1  dir. 
vi.  71). 

Beetle.  jLonsT.] 
Beheading.  [IYmbhmexts.J 

Be  hemoth.  There  can  he  little  or  no 
doubt,  that  l»y  this  word  (Job  xl.  15-24)  the 
hippopotamus  is  Intended,  since  ull  the  details 
descriptive  of  the  Miemoth  accord  entirely  w  ith 
the  ascertained  haliits  of  that  animal.  Since 
in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's  discourse  (Job 


llr!iriil..tli. 

xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  land  animals  and  birds  are 


mentioned,  it  suits  the  general  purpose  of  that 
discourse  liettcr  to  suppose  that  ar/tiatir  or  a  in - 
phihiotw  creatures  arc  spoken  of  in  the  last  half 
of  it :  and  since  the  leviathan,  by  almost  uni- 
versal consent,  denotes  the  crocodile,  the  behe-   ccpiivalent  term  (Dent.  xv.  «.t :  IN.  xli  8,  ci.  3  ; 


moth  seems  clearlv  to  |>oint  to  the  hip|to|>oo\ 
inns,  his  associate  m  the  Nile.  ThA  description 
of  the  animal's  lying  under  "  the  shady  trees," 
amongst  the  "  reeds  "  and  willows,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  hip|Kq>otumus.  It  has  liet  n 
argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  tin-  elephant ;  but  this  is  hardly  the 
ca.-e,  for  though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent 
nblutiomt,  and  is  fhqucntly  seen  near  water, 
yet  tin1  constant  habit  of  the  hippo|K>tamus,  as 
implied  in  verses  21,  22,  seems  to  Ik-  especially 
made  the  subject  to  which  the  attention  is  di- 
rected. 

Be  kah.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
Bel.   [Baal.]  Ap. 

Bel  and  Dragon.   [Daniel,  Apocst* 

PHAl.  ADDITIONS  To.) 

Be'la.  1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  I^>t, 
and  received  the  name  of  Zoar  (Cen.  xiv.  2, 
xix.  -22).  It  lay  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Demi  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab  and  Pal- 
estine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on' the  route  to 
Egypt  ;  the  connection  in  w  hich  it  is  found.  Is. 
xv." 5  ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  ,14  ;  (ien.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8.  The  king  of 
Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  confederates 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Lirla  having  been  his  own  name, 
as  well  as  "the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have 
been  so  called  from  him.  —  2.  Son  of  Bcor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinha- 
bah,  eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Is- 
rael, or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard 
Uyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon,  (bio/mist.  \-t2,  note),  identifies  this  Be- 
la with  Balaam  the  son  of  Bcor  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prm  c 
more  than  identity  of  family  and  race.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age 
of  Bcor,  or  Bosor.  the  founder  of  the  house 
from  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.  The 
name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Bcor  is  of  a  decidedly 
C'haldce  or  Aramean  form  ;  and  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Balaam  the  son  of  Bcor  dwelt 
in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of 
the  children  of  his  people,  t.«.  the  river  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home  as 
being  in  Aram  (Nam.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Bela  the  son  of  Bcor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom,  was  a  (.  halda  an  by 
birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom  by  conquest.  He 
may  have  been  contemporary  with  Moses  and 
Balaam.  The  passage  den."  xxxvi.  31-39,  is 
given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51.  —  3.  Eldest 
son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xh  i.  21 
(A.  V.  '*  Belnh  "),  Num.  xxvi.  as.  4«  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  6,  viii.  1  ;  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 
Bei.aites.  —  4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Rcubcnite 
(1  dir.  v.  8). 

Belah.    [Bela.  3.) 

Be  laites, the,  Num.  xxvi.  38.  [Bela,  3.] 
Be  lemus,  l  Esd.  ii.  16.  [Bishlam.] 
Belial.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V., 
following  the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated 
this  word  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  lielud,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  con 
nected  w  ith  the  expressions  man  of]  or  son  of:  in 
other  instances  it  is  translated  trirfvd  or  some 
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Prov.  vi.  12,  xvi.27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  lie  no  question,  however,  that  tin 
word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name 
in  the  ().  T.  ;  its  meaning  is  worthlrsimau,  and 
heme  rtrJcUssnesa,  lau^tsntja.  The  expression 
ton  or  man  of'  Belial  mtui  be  understood  as 
meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  :  it 
occurs  frequently  in  this  sense  in  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  xix".  22,  xx.  13  ;  I  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12, 
x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx. 
1 ;  I  K.  xxi.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once 
in  the  earlier  hooks  ( Dent.  xiii.  13).  In  2  Sain, 
xxiii.  6,  and  .lob.  xxxiv.  IS,  Belial  stands  by 
itself.  a»  a  term  of  reproach.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appears  in  the  form  tit  hap  and  not  tii- 
'itu.,  a*  given  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  us  used 
in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  understood  as  an 
appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  jiersonification  of 
nil  that  was  bud :  Bengel  explains  it  of  Anti- 
cline, as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of  Christ. 

Bellows.  The  word  occurs  only  in  .Jer. 
»i.  29,  "  The  bellows  are  burned ;  "  where  their 
Use  is  to  heat  a  smelting  furnace.  A  picture 
jf  two  different  kinds  of  'bellows,  both  of  high- 
ly ingenious  construction,  may  be  found  in 
Wilkinson,  Anr.  E'/tf/it.  iii.  338.  "  Thev  con- 
»iste*|,"  he  says,  "  of  a  leather,  secured  anil  titn-d 
into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended 
for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  tire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon 
them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing 
them  alternately  while  he  pulled  up  each  ex- 
hausted skin  with  a  string  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  one  instance  we  observe,  from  the  painting, 
that,  when  the  man  left  the  bellows,  they  were 
taised  as  if  inflated  with  air;  and  this  would 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve.  The  pi|n-s 
mn  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  II.,  (supposed 
to  Ik;)  the  eontemjiorury  of  Moses,  appear  to 
hav-  been  simplv  of  recti,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


tV.  Callluirtl.  H.rh,,. 


Bells.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  fta'Snum,  Ex.  x.wiii.  33.  and 
*tf*fll6ih,  Zcch.  xiv.  20 ;  A.  V.  man:.  "  bridles." 
In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  belli  alluded  to  were  the 
£>tten  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  num- 
her,  which  alternated  with  the  three-colored 
pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the  high- 
priest's  ephiMl.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  heard  when  he  went  in  un- 
to the  holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that 
he  die  not'*  (Ex.  xxviii.  34;  Ecclu*.  xlv.  9). 
No  doubt  they  answered  the  same  purpose  as  ; 
the  bells  used' by  the  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during 


the  celebration  of  mass.  To  this  day,  hells  ore 
frequently  attached,  for  the  sake  of  "their  pleas- 
ant sound,  to  the  anklets  of  women.  |  Ank- 
let.] The  little  girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of 
them  round  their  net  In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  belli 
of  the  horses  "  is  probably  a  wrong  rendering. 

It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not  Udls,  but 
concave  or  Hat  pieces  of  brass,  which  were 
sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the  sake  of 
ornament. 

Bel  maim,  a  place  which,  from  the  terms 
of  the  passage,  would  appear  to  have  been  south 
of  Dothaim  (dud.  vii.  3).  Possibly  it  is  the 
same  as  Bh.mln. 

Bel  men,  a  place  named  amongst  the  towns 
of  Samaria,  as  lying  between  Beth-horon  and 
Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Belshaz  zar,  the  last  king  of  Bain  Ion. 
According  to  the  well-known  narrative  in  Dan. 
v.,  he  was  slain  during  a  splendid  least  in  his 
palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  tells  us  that 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  feasting 
and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  <  >n 
the  other  "hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in 
Josephus  and  of  Herodotus  differ  from  the 
above  account  in  some  important  particulars. 
Ilerosns  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon  Nation- 
nedus  or  Nabonadius,  and  says  that  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign  Cvrus  took  Babylon,  the  king 
having  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Bor- 
sippus  or  Borsippa.  Being  blockaded  in  that 
city  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to 
him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died.  According 
to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus, 
a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabonncdus 
of  Berosus]  and  the  Xalmnnidochiis  of  Mcguv 
thenes,  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Laliynetus  in 
the  open  field,  apjicared  In-fore  Babylon,  within 
which  the  liesicged  defied  attack  and  even 
blockade.  But  he  took  the  citv  f»y  drawing 
off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
then  marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its 
bed  during  a  great  Babylonian  festival.  These 
discrepancies  have  lately  lieen  cleared  up  by  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Henry  Kawlin<on.  From  the 
inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  found  st  l*m- 
Qeer,  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nal»on- 
nedus  was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  contracted  info 
Belshozzar,  and  admitted  by  his  father  to  a 
share  in  the  government.  In  a  communication 
to  the  AthenaMim.  No.  1377,  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  says,  "  We  can  now  understand  how  Ibl- 
shazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have 
lieen  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  und  may  have  perished  in  the  as- 
sault which  followed;  while  Xaltonncdus  lead- 
ing a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Borsip- 
pa, capitulating  alter  a  short  resistance,  and 
lieing  subsefpientlv  assigned,  according  to  llero- 
sus,  an  honorable  retirement  in  Carmania."  In 
Dan.  v.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father 
of  Belshaz/.ar.  This,  of  course,  need  only  mean 
grandfather  or  ancestor.  Rawlinson  connects 
Bclshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his 
mother,  thinking  it  probable  that  Nahit-nahit 
would  strengthen  his  jxisition  by  marry  in  •:  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  la-  Beb 
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shazzar's  maternal  grandfathe r.  A  totally  «lif- 
fcren  t  view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Nichuhr,  who 
considers  Belshazzar  to  bo  another  name  fur 
Evilmerodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On 
Rawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.C.  338  ;  on 
Nichuhr's,  B.C.  559. 

Belteshaz  zar.  (Daniel.1 

Ben,  a  Leritfi  "of  the  second  degree,"  one 
of  the  |)orter*  appointed  bv  David  for  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

Bena  iah.  1.  The  sun  of  Jchoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the 
tril>e  of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2 
Sum.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of 
Judah;  set  by  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his 
body-guard  of  Cherethites  and  l'clcthitcs  (2 
Sam.  viii.  18;  1  K.  i.  38;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2 
Sam.  xx.  23),  and  occupying  a  middle  rank 
between  the  first  three  of' the  "  mighty  men," 
and  the  thirty  "  valiant  men  of  the  armies  "  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr.  xi.  25,  xxvii.  6). 
The  exploits  whieh  gave  him  this  rank  are 
narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21  ;  1  Chr.  xi. 
22.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  Benaiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijah's  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10,  32,  38,  44),  and 
was  raised  into  the  place  of  Joab  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv. 

4)  .  He  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahith- 
ophel  alKJiit  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's 
mistake  for  "  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada."  — 
2.  Benaiah  the  I'ibathonite  ;  an  Ephraimite, 
one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31 ),  and  the  captain  of  theelevcnth 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14).  —  3.  A  Le- 
vitt in  the  time  of  David,  who  "played  with  a 
psalterv  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  1*8,  20,  xvi. 

5)  . — 4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  blow  the  trumpet  In-fore  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6).  —  5.  A  Levitt*  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  6.  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers  of 
offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  — 7.  One  of  the 
"princes"  of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).  —  8.  Four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  hud  taken  strange  wives.  —  1  (dr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.] — 2  (Kzr.  x.  30).  [Nauh-s.] —  3 
(x.  35)  and  4  (x.  43).  |Banaiah.|  —  9.  The 
father  of  Pclatiah,  "  a  prince  of  the  people  "  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

Ben-am  mi,  the  son  of  the  younger  daugh- 
ter of  Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites 
(lien.  xix.  38). 

Bene'-berak,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Bc- 
rak"  who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  Ik*- 
longeil  to  Dan,  or  were  earlier  settlers  dispos- 
sessed bv  the  tribe.  No  trace  has  l)ecn  found 
of  it. 

Bene-ja'akan,  a  trnV  who  gave  their  name 
to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one 
of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on  their 
journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeboth  Bene-jaakan.| 
In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is  given  in 
the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan. 
tho  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (I  Chr. 


i.  42),  whose  name  is  also  given  in  Gencsia 
(xxxvi.  27)  as  Aran. 

Bene-ke  dem,  "  the  children  of  the  East," 
an  ampliation  given  to  a  |>cople,  or  to  peoples, 
dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs  in 
Gen.  xxix.  1  ;  Job  i.  3;  Judg.  vi.  3,  3.1.  vii.  12. 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bcne- 
kedem  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  the  Amah-kites;  and  in  the  fourth  the 
latter  peoples  seem  to  !*•  included  in  this  com- 
mon name.  From  Judg.  vii.  11-15,  it  is  to  l>e 
inferred  that  they  sjioke  a  dialect  intelligible  to 
an  Israelite ;  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affini- 
ty of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  tho 
Semitic  languages.  From  1  K.  iv.  30  it  is  dif- 
|  ticult  to  deduce  an  argument  ;  but  Is.  xi.  14, 
Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10,  refer,  apparently, 
to  the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  From 
a  consideration  of  these  passages  nnd  of  (Jen. 
J  xxv.  6,  we  think  that  t lie  term  Bcne-kcdt  m 
primarily  signified  the  jK-oples  of  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  chiefly  the  trilics  of  Ishmuel  and 
!  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  up- 
plicd  to  "the  Arabs  and  their  country  generally 
(lien.  x.  30). 

Benhadad,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  —  Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or 
grandson  to  Kczon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus 
was  supreme  in  Syria.    His  alliance  was  court- 
i  ed  botfl  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah. 

He  finally  closed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a 
I  large  amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Ami 
to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in  the  S. 
j  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he  con- 
tinued to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 
;  and  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  "  in  Samaria 
i  for  Syrian  residents.    [A hail]    This  date  is 
j  B.C.  950.  —  Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  also  king  of  Damascus.    Loos  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  his  reign,  of  which  the 
earlier  campaigns  are  described  under  Ahab. 
Ilis  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion  are 
proved  by  the  thirtv-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  "his  first  siege  of  Samaria. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  Benhadad 
renewed  the  war  with  Israel,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  cIom  !y 
that  there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  city. 
But  the  Syrians  broke  up  in  the  night  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  panic.    Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazacl  to  consult  F.li- 
sha  as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.    On  the  duv 
after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  murdered', 
but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a  curso- 
ry reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazuel.  Ewuld 
thinks  that  one  or  more  of  Benhadad  "s  own 
servants   were   the   murderers.  Bcnhadad's 
death  was  ftboul  B.C.  690,  and  he  must  have 
reigned  some  30  years.  —  Benhadad  III.,  son 
of  Hazacl,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Syria.    His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus, 
and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father  sank 
into  insignificance.    When  he"  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  Je- 
hoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  l»cat  him  in 
Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17.  25).    Jehoash  gained 
two  more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  do- 
minion of  Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This 
glory  was  reserved  for  his  successor.    The  date 
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of  Ben h triad  III.  is  b.c.  840.  His  misfortunes 
in  war  arc  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

Bo  11  - ll  i  5 1 .  oue  of  the  princes  whom  kin;; 
Jelio>haphat  sent  to  tench  in  tlie  cities  of  Ju- 
dih  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

Ben-ha  nan,  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line 
of  ludah  (1  Chr.  to.  20). 

Bern  nil,  a  Levite  ;  one  of  those  who  scaled 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]). 

Ben  jamin.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
who  was  iKirn  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took 
place  on  the  mad  between  Bethel  and  Bethle- 
hem, a  short  distance  from  the  latter,  and  his 
mother  Kachel  died  in  the  act  of  giving 
him  birth,  naming  him  with  her  last  breath 
Beri-oni,  "son  of  my  sorrow."  This  was  by 
Jacob  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen  xxxv.  16- 
13).  The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  It 
has  l<een  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  <>.  fortunate,  dexterous.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name  in 
an  altered  form  as  son  of  days,  i.e. 

ton  of  my  old  aire  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20)," which 
is  adopted  by  Philo,  AlHm-ezra,  and  others.  In 
the  adjectival  forms  of  the  word  the  tirst  sylla- 
ble is  generally  suppressed,  as  "  sons  of  Yemini," 
for  sons  of  Benjamin  ;  "  man  of  Yemini,"  for 
man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sain.  ix.  21  ;  xxii.  7)  ; 
'•land  of  Yemini,"  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  ix.  4) ;  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  originally  Yamin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yemini  tel.  Until  die 
journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  himself 
into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin  ;  and 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  those  well-known  nar- 
ratives disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father 
and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling  child,  to 
the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  na- 
tures of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  towards 
him.  But  Benjamin  can  hardly  have  lieen  the 
"  lad  "  which  we  commonly  imagine  him  to  be, 
for  at  the  time  that  the  patriarchs  went  down  to  re- 
side in  Egypt,  when  "  every  man  with  his  house 
went  with  Jacob,"  ten  sons  are  ascribed  to  Ben- 
jamin,—a  larger  number  than  to  any  of  his 
brothers,  —  and  two  of  these,  from  the  plural 
formation  of  their  names,  were  themselves  ap- 
parently families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  Hencefor- 
ward the  history  of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of 
the  tribe.  And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Promised  Land  that  history  is  as  meagre 
as  it  is  afterwards  full  and  interesting.  The 
proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin 
lay  immediately  to  tin;  south  of  Ephraim  ami 
Utween  him  and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this 
territory  was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  al- 
most a  parallelogram,  of  about  26  miles  in 
length  by  12  in  breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary 
was  the  Jordan,  and  from  thence  it  extended  to 
the  wooded  district  of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  point 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in 
the  other  direction  it  stretched  from  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  under  the  "  Shoulder  of  the  Jehn- 
site  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the  north. 
Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Benjamin  and 
the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 


the  valley  of  the  .Ionian  were  in  their  own  jhiw- 
er.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ahrupily 
with  the  steep  slottcs  of  the  bill  of  Jerusalem, 
—  on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  posMVMous  of  the  friend! v  Ephraim.  The 
smalln.  -s  of  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  was,  according  totllctPa- 
timonvof  Josephus, compensated  forhy  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  laud.  —  (I.)  The  general  level 
of  this  part  of  Palestine  is  very  high,  not  lt/-s 
than  2,<M0  feet  aliovc  the  maritime  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than  3.000 
feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  .Jordan  on 
the  other,  liesides  which  this  general  level  or 
plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now  un- 
der consideration,  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nences, almost  every  one  of  which  has  bofnG 
some  part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  —  (2.)  No 
less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent-lnds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts 
on  each  side  of  it.  They  formed  then,  as 
they  do  still,  the  only  node  of  access  from 
either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east.  —  The  passes  on  the  east- 
ern side  are  of  a  much  more  difficult  and  intri- 
cate character  than  those  on  the  Western.  The 
principal  one,  which,  now  unfrotjaented,  was 
doubtless  in  ancient  times  the  main  ascent  into 
the  interior,  leaves  the  Aruhah  behind  the  site 
of  Jericho,  and,  breaking  through  the  barren 
hills  with  many  nwild  U-nri  and  steep  slope,  ex- 
tends to  ami  indeed  beyond  the  very  central 
ridge  of  the  table  land  of  Benjamin,  to  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
forth,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  Another  of  tbc*e 
passes  is  that  which,  since  the  time  ot  our  Sa- 
viour, has  been  the  regular  road  U  tween  Jeri- 
cho ami  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  —  Such  were  the  limits 
ami  such  the  character  of  the  possession  of 
Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  originallv  di- 
vided the  land.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention 
made  of  Bcnjumitcs  who  built  Lod  and  Ono, 
and  of  others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon 
(12,  13),  all  which  towns  wi  re  beyond  the  spot 
named  above  as  the  westernmost  point  in  their 
boundary.  These  places  too  wen'  in  tin  ii  p>«- 
session  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (  Neh. 
xi.  36).  —  The  contrast  between  the  warlike 
character  of  the  tril>c  and  the  peaceful  ini  i.-e 
of  its  progenitor  comes  out  in  many  scattered 
notices.  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe  which 
seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  purpose, 
and  their  skill  in  the  Ikiw  (1  Sam.  XX.  20.  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  22  ;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr 
xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16)  an;  ecle 
brated.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Cera,  accomplished 
his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to 
his  proficiency  in  using  his  left  hand. a  practice 
apparently  confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15, 
and  sec  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2).  Baatiah  and 
Rechab,  "the  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the  only  Is- 
raelites west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the  whole 
history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 
bands.  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in  Judg. 
xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
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was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by 
Benjamin  with  an  obstinacv  und  spirit  truly  ex- 
traordinary. That  friuhtf ul  transaction  was 
indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tr.U- :  the 
six  hundred  who  took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rim- 
mun  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval 
must  huvu  elapsed  between  so  ahject  a  condi- 
tion and  the  culminating  point  ut  which  we 
next  meet  with  the  tribe.  Several  circumstan- 
ces may  have  conduced  to  its  restoration  to  that 
place  which  it  was  now  to  assume.  The  Tal>er- 
nacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim  during  the  time 
of  the  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark  was  in  Benja- 
min at  Kirjath-jearim.  Kamah,  the  official  res- 
idence of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanctuary 
greatly  fretpiented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.), —  Miz- 
pch,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  "  all  Israel  " 
were  held  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Pal- 
estine, and  Qibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the 
great  high  place"  (1  K.  iii.  4),  were  all  in  the 
land  of  Benjamin.  The  people  who  resorted  to 
these  various  places  must  gradually  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  the  tribe  "with  power 
and  sanctity.  The  struggles  and  contests  which 
followed  the  death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  nat- 
ural unwillingness  of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its 
position  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  csj>eciully  in 
favor  of  Judah.  Had  it  been  Ephruim,  the 
case  might  have  been  different,  but  Judah  had 
as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  was  besides  the  triU;  of  David,  whom  Saul 
had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however, 
succeeded  in  overcoming  tlicsedimculties.  Still 
the  insults  of  Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  are  indications  that  the  soreness  still  ex- 
isted, and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cordial  co-op- 
eration or  linn  union  between  the  two  triltcs 
until  the  disruption  of  the  kingdoms.  The  al- 
liance was  further  strengthened  by  a  covenant 
solemnly  undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv".  9),  and  by 
the  employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  posi- 
tions in  the  army  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 
But  what  above  all  must  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact  that  the 
Temple  was  the  common  property  of  l>oth 
triltcs.  Henceforward  the  history  ol  Benjamin 
Incomes  merged  in  that  of  the  southern  king- 
dom.—  2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of 
warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).  —  3.  One  of  the 
"  sons  of  Harim ;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
x.  32). 

Benjamin,  high  gate,  or  gate,  of, 

Jcr.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7  ;  Zceh.  xiv. 
10.     [Jnu  *.U.KM.| 

Bono',  a  Levitt  of  the  sons  of  Mcrari 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27). 

Ben-O'ni,  tht  name  which  the  dying  Ra- 
chel gave  to  her  newly-born  son,  but  which 
by  his  father  was  changed  into  Bknmamin 
((ten.  xxxv.  IS). 

Ben-ZO'heth,  a  name  occurring  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Be'on,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  doubtless  a  contraction  of  Baal- 
II BOH  (comp.  ver.  38). 

Be'or.  1.  The  father  of  Bf.i.a,  one  of  the 
early  Edomitc  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  I  Chr. 


i.  43).  — 2.  Father  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
xxiv.  3,  15,  xxxi.  8;  Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Josh, 
xiii.  22,  xxiv.  9  ;  Mir.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bo- 
son in  the  N.  T. 

Be'ra,  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  live  kings  under  Chedorlaomcr 
((Jen.  xiv.  2;  also  17  and  21). 

Ber'achah,  a  Benjamin?,  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Bor  achah,  Valley  Of,  a  valley  in  which 
Jchosltaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"  bless  '  Jehovah,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
hosts  ol  Moabites,  Ammonites,  ami  Mchunitn, 
who  had  come  against  them,  and  which  from 
that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  "  the  valley  of 
blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  name  of 
Dereilcut  still  survive*,  attached  to  ruins  in  a 
valley  of  the  same  name  lving  between  Tekua 
and  the  main  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron. 

Berachi'ah,  a  Gershonite  Levitt,  father 
of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  (Bekk- 
OHTAH.] 

Berai'ah,  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of 
Benjamin  (1  dir.  viii.  21). 

Berea.  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  to  which 
|  St.  l'aul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus,  in 
!  the  course  of  his  tirst  visit  to  Europe,  on  lw- 
j  ing  persecuted  in  Thessulonica  (Acts  xvii.  10), 
I  and  from  which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by 
emissaries  from  Thessaloniea,  he  withdrew  to 
I  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
(ib.  14,  15).  The  community  of  Jews  must 
'  have  been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their 
'  character  is  described  in  very  favorable  terma 
•  (il>.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St.  Paul's  mission* 
■  ry  Companions,  was  from  this  place  (Acts  xx. 

4).  Berea,  now  called  Vrrrin,  or  Karra-Yerria, 
j  is  situated  on  the  eastern  s|o|m*  of  the  Olympi- 
an mountain  range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Halhcmon, 
and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  ancient  remains,  Greek.  Roman,  and  By- 
zantine, still  exist  here.  —  2.  The  modern  Alejn 
no,  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4.  —  3.  A  place 
in  Judaea,  apparently  not  very  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem ( 1  Mace.  ix.  4). 

Berechi  ah.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zoro- 
bahcl,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  —  2.  A  man  mentioned 
as  the  father  of  Mcshullam  who  assisted  in  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii.  4, 
30,  vi.  18).  —  3.  A  Levitt  of  the  line  of  Elka- 
nah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  —  4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the 
ark  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  23).  —  6.  One  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahnz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).  —  6.  Father  of  Asaph  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  xv.  17).  [Berachiau.]  —  7. 
Father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  I,  7). 

Be 'red.  1.  A  place  in  the  south  of  Bales- 
tine,  lie t ween  which  and  Cadesh  lay  the  well 
Lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  —  2.  A  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly 
identical  with  Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a 
mere  change  of  letters. 

Berenice.  JBernice.] 

Be  ri,  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Beri  ah.  1.  A  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from  whom  descended 
the  "  family  of  the  Bcriites  "  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account 
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at  the  state  of  his  father'*  house  when  he  was 
be rn  (I  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  This  short  notice  is 
of  no  slight  historical  importance ;  especially 
ad  it  refers  to  a  period  of  Hebrew  history  re- 
specting which  the  Bible  afibrds  us  no  other 
like  information.  The  event  must  be  assigned 
to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  oppression.  The  indications 
that  guide  as  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons 
must  have  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the 
Hebrews  were  still  free.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath 
were  born  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt, 
if  not  Goshen  itself.  At  this  time  very  many 
foreigners  must  have  been  settled  iu  Egypt. 
Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mer- 
cenaries like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  67«oy- 
ratana)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a 
later  time,  as  in  David's,  and  to  whom  lands 
were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  — 
3.  A  Bcnjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shcmu 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  ( 1  Chr. 
riii.  13,  16).  —  4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10, 


Bei 


jrii  tes.  [Behiah,  i.] 

Be  rites,  the,  a  tribe  or  people  who  are 
named  with  Abel  and  Beth-iuaachah  —  and  who 
were  therefore  doubtless  situated  in  the  north 
of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as  having  been 
visited  bv  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14). 

Be  rith,  the  god,  Jadg.  ix.  46.  [Baal- 

BK  1(1  Til.  I 

Berni'ce  and  Berenice,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Herod  Agripna  L  (Act*  xii.  1,  &c.) 
She  was  tirst  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king 
of  ChaJcis,  ami  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she 
lived  under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion 
with  her  own  brother  Agrippa  II.,  in  connec- 
tion with  whom  she  is  mentioned  Acta  xxv.  13, 
23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having  visited  Fcstus  on  his 
appointment  as  procurator  of  Juda-a.  She  was 
a  second  time  married,  to  Poleuion,  king  of 
Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  her 
brother.  She  afterwards  became  the  mistress 
of  Vespasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

Ber  odach-Bal  adan.  2  Kings  xx.  12. 
{Me  no  d  a<;  i  t-B  a  l  adah  .  J 

Be  roth,  I  Esd.  r.  19.    [Beeroth  1 

Be'rothah,  Be  rothai.  The  first  of 
these  two  names,  each  of  which  occurs  once 
only,  is  given  by  Ezekicl  (xlvii.  16)  in  connec- 
tion with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8) 
as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David, 
also  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus. 
The  well-known  city  Beirut  (Bcrvtus)  natural- 
ly suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one  at  least 
of  the  names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position 
further  east.  Fiirst  regards  Berothah  and  Be- 
rothai  as  distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first 
with  Bervtus. 

Be'rothite,  the  (l  Chr.  xi.  39).  [Bee- 

ROTH.j 

Beryl  (tarthuh),  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20, 
xxxix.  13;  Cant  v.  14;  Ex.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii. 
13;  Dan.  x.  6.  It  is  generallv  sup|iosed  that 
the  tartkish  derives  its  name  from  the  place  so 


called.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  pas- 
sages where  the  tarshuJi  is  meutioned  to  lead  us 
to  auy  thing  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant.  v.  14,  where  wo 
do  seem  to  catch  a  glimmer  of  the  stone  denot- 
ed :  "  His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold  adorned  with 
the  tarshish  stone."  The  orlw  or  rings  of  gold 
refer  not  to  rings  on  the  ringers,  but  to  the  fin- 
gers themselves,  as  they  gently  press  upon  the 
thumb,  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a 
riug.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  the  causal 
expletive  of  the  former.  It  is  not  only  said  in 
this  passage  that  the  hands  are  calico  orbs  of 
gold,  but  the  reason  why  the?  are  thus  called 
is  immediately  added  —  sjtecially  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the  hands 
were  adorned,  Pliny  says  of  the  chryaoldJto$, 
"  It  is  a  transparent  stoue'with  a  refulgence  like 
that  oi"  gold.  Since  then  the  golden  $tone,  as 
the  name  imports,  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
above  passage  in  Canticles,  the  ancient  chryso- 
lite or  the  modern  yellow  tufxu  appears  to  have 
a  better  claim  than  any  other  gem  to  represent 
the  tarsliish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the  A.  V.,  a  ren- 
dering which  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
kind  of  evidence. 
Berze'lus,  1  Esd.  v.  38.  [Barzillai  ] 
Be  sai.  "  Children  of  Besai"  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Juduia  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).  {Bas- 
tai.] 

Besodei  ah,  father  of  Mcshullam,  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh. 
iii.  6). 

Be'sor,  the  brook,  a  torrent-bed  or  wady 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which  men- 
tion occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto 
the  situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has 
been  identified. 

Be'tah,  a  city  belonging  to  Hadadezcr,  king 
of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Bcrothai  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8).  Iu  the  parallel  account  1  Ch.  xviii.  8, 
the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of  letters, 
Tibchath.  Ewuld  pronounces  the  v  itter  to  he 
the  correct  reading,  and  compares  it  with 
Tehach  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

But  ane,  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
Btiltanin  of  Eusebius,  two  miles  from  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham,  and  four  from  Hebron. 
This  has  been  variously  identified  with  Bctha- 
rath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  on  Carmel. 

Be  ten,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25).  By  Euse- 
bius it  is  said  to  have  Ixkmi  then  called  Ivbcten( 
and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of  Ptolemais. 

Beth,  the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or 
habitation.  Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  ton  e 
of  a  settled  dwelling,  as  in  (Jen.  xxxiii.  17, 
where  the  building  of  a  "  house  "  marks  the 
termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's  wanderings ; 
but  it  is  also  employed  for  a  dwelling  of  any 
kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv  32  ; 
Judg.  xviii.  31  ;  1  Sam.  i.  7.  From  this  general 
force  the  transition  was  natural  to  n  house  in 
the  sense  of  a  family.  Like in  Latin  and 
Dom  in  German,  Beth  has  the  sttccial  meaning 
of  a  temple  or  house  of  worship.  —  Beth  is 
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more  frequently  employed  in  combination  with 
Other  word*  to  form  the  nanus  of  places  tlrnii 
any  other  word.  Bkth-kk  eh,  the  "  shearing- 
house  "  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  Ix-twwn  Jezreel 
and  Bamaria,  according  to  Jerome  15  miles  from 
the  town  of  Lcgk>,  und  in  the  plain  of  Esdra- 
vlon.   Betii-iiaooan,  the  "garden-house"  (S 

K.  ix.  27).  It  is  doubtless  the  sume  pluee  as 
Emiannin,  "spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem 
/<  nut. 

Beth-ab'ara,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in 
which,  according  to  the  received  text  of  the 
N.  Jolin  was  baptizing  (John  i.  28J,  appar- 
ently ut  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(romp  vcr.  29,  .35).  If  tlii*  reading  lie  cor- 
m-t,  Bethahara  may  bo  identical  with  Bethha- 
rah,  the  ancient  ford  of  .Ionian,  of  whi.*h  the 
nwn  of  Ephraiin  took  possession  after  Giueou's 
defeat  nf  the  Midianitcs  [  Mmh-iiahah  ]  J  or, 
which  seems  more  likely,  with  Ilcth-nimrah, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  Opposite  Jeri- 
cho.  [Betii-mmkah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  have  not  Bethahara, 
but  Bethany. 

Hot h  -anath,  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities  " 
of  Nuplil*Ji,  named  with  Hethshemesh  (.Josh, 
xix.  38) ,  <rom  neither  of  them  were  the  Ca- 

oaanites  expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jcro,r«  it  is  s|Kikeu  of  as  a  village  culled 
Ba taiuea,  io  miles  eastward  of  Ca;surea. 

Beth'-anoth,  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur, 
and  others,  in  Josh  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very 
probably  the  modern  Lbitu-'aiuun. 

Bethany,  a  village  which,  scanty  us  arc 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  per 
haps  any  other  pi  acc  with  the  most  familiar 
acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  It  was  situated  "  at  "  ("^pof)  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  I  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on 
or  near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city 
(Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1  ;  comp.  x. 
46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  vil- 
lage called  Bethi-hage,  the  two  being  several 
times  mentioned  together.  —  There  never  np- 

E'ars  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of 
ithany,  which  is  now  known  bv  a  name 
derived*  from  Lazarus  —  d'*Amijftk  or  hua- 
rith.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road 
to  Jericho  begins  its  more  sudden  descent  to- 
ward the  Jordan  valley.  El  -  'Azariyeh  is  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain 
hamlet  of  some  twenty  families.  In  the  village 
are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house  and 
torn!)  of  Lazarus.  The  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  is  aim)  exhibited. 

Beth-ar'abah,  one  of  the  six  cities  of 
Judah  which  were  situated  down  in  the  Ara- 
hah.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61 ),  on  the  north  border  of  the 
tribe,  and  apparently  lietwecn  Beth-hogluh  and 
the  higfa  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(xv.  6).  It  is  also  included  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Ben  jamin  (xviii.  22). 

Beth-a'ram,  accurately  Bkth-iiaram,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  cast  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  "  the  valley,"  Josh.  xiii.  27, 


and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that  named 
Bktii-hakan  in  Num.  x_xxii.  36.  Euscbius 
and  Jerome  report  that  in  their  day  its  apjiclla- 
tion  was  Hcthramphtha,  and  that,"  in  honor  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libias.  Josc- 
phun's  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on 
taking  |K»»M  »>ion  of  his  tctrarchy,  fortified  Scj>- 
phoris  and  the  city  of  Bcthuramptha,  building 
u  wall  ro.-nd  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julius  in 
honor  of  u*e  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ptolemy 
given  the  loolity  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat.  and 
67°  10'  loiij;. 

•  Beth-ar  bei,  named  only  in  Hos.  x.  14,  as 
the  see  i  u  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Sbalman. 
No  clew  is  given  to  its  position;  it  may  lie  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  ArU-lu  in  Galilee,  or 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Fella. 

Beth-a'ven,  a  place  on  the  mountuins  of 
Benjamin,  cast  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviii. 
12),  und  lying  between  that  place  and  Mich- 
mash  (I  Saw*,  xiii.  5,  xiv.  2."t).  In  Hos.  iv.  15, 
v.  8,  x.  5,  tin?  mm i'  is  transferred,  with  u  play 
on  the  word  very  characteristic  of  this  prophet, 
to  the  nci^hUiriiig  Bethel  —  once  the  "house 
of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught." 

Beth-azma'veth.  Under  this  imme  is 
mentioned,  in  Neh.  vii.  28  onlv,  the  town  of 
Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  culled  Akmaveth, 
and  Hktii-samos.  Mr.  linn  proposes  to  iden- 
tify Azmuveth  with  Ilizmth,  a  Tillage  on  the 
hills  of  Benjamin  to  the  S.  E.  of  .him. 

Beth-baal-me  On,  a  place  in  the  posses- 
sions of  Reuben,  on  the  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ") 
east  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israel- 
ites' first  approach  its  name  was  Baal-jieon 
(Num.  xxxii.  38,  or  in  its  contracted  form, 
Beox,  xxxii.  3),  to  which  the  Beth  was  possi- 
bly a  Hebrew  addition.  Later  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  jiossession  of  Moab,  and  to 
Ik-  known  either  us  lleth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  23) 
or  Buul-mcon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size, 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  W.  of  JJrsOan.  and 
liearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of  Mi  tin," 
or  Sluein,  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation 
to  the  W'ady  Znka  Mut'in. 

Beth-ba  rah,  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24, 
us  a  point  apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gid- 
eon's victory.  Beth  barah  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern 
representative  mar  have  been  Beth-abara  wnere 
John  baptized,  it  was  probably  the  chief  ford 
of  the  district. 

Both-ba'si,  a  town  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maecabteus  took  refuge  from  Bucchides 
(1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64)  It  was,  proliably,  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  not  far  from  Jericho. 

Beth-bir'ei,  a  town  of  Simeon  (I  C'hr.  iv. 
31 ).  which  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list 
in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have  had  also  the  name 
of  Beth-lehaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme 
south. 

Beth-car/,  a  place  named  as  the  point  to 
which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Miznch. 
From  the  expression  "under  Beth-car'  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height. 
Joseph  us  says  that  the  stone  Ebenezer  was  set 
up  here. 

Beth-da'gon.    1.  A  city  in  the  low  coun- 
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try  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.  41),  ami  therefore  not 
far  from  the  Philistine  territorv,  with  wliieh  its 
name  implies  a  connection,  Caphardagon  ex- 
isted ns  a  very  large  village  between  Oiospolis 
(Lvlila)  ami  Jamuia  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
—  2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  name,  and"  the 
proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

Beth-diblatha'im,  a  town  of  Moah  (Jer. 
xhiii.  22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called 
Almov-Diiilatiiaim. 

Beth'-el.  1.  A  well-known  city  and  holy 
place  of  Central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Bethel  there  are  tw«i  accounts  ex- 
tant. 1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  sj>ut  by  .Jacob 
under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  nocturnal  vision 
of  God,  when  on  nis  journey  from  his  father's 
house  at  Beershcba  to  seek  his  wife  in  Haran 
Mien,  xxviii.  19).  The  expression  in  the  last 
|*aragraph  of  this  account  indicates  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  early  Canaanite  "  city  "  Luz, 
ami  the  "  place."  as  yet  a  mere  undistin- 
guished spot,  marked  only  by  the  "  stone,"  or 
tb  heap  erected  by  Jacob*  to  commemorate  his 
Tision. — 2.  But  according  to  the  other  account, 
B.thol  received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his 
return  from  Padan-aram  ;  at  which  time  also 
(according  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  given  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).  —  Early 
as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives,  vet, 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen, 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  sjiot  even  liefore  the  arrival  of 
Abrarn  in  Canaan  :  he  removed  from  the  oaks 
of  Moreh  to  "  '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Bethel,"  with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on 
the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar  ;  and  hither 
he  returned  from  Egypt  with  Lot  l>efore  their 
separation  (xiii.  3,  4).' —  In  one  thing,  however, 
the  above  narratives  all  agree,  —  in  omitting 
any  mention  of  town  or  buildings  at  Bethel  at 
that  early  period,  and  in  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  "citv"  of  Lux  and 
the  consecrated  "place"  in  its  in  i  jhhorhood 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  conquest  the  two  are  still  dis- 
tinguished (Josh.  xvi.  1,2);  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after 
which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg. 
i.  22-26).  —  After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  fre- 
qncti tly  heard  of.  In  the  troubled  times  when 
th  re  was  no  king  in  Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel 
that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress  to  ask 
counsel  of  (Sod  (Judg.  xx.  18,  26,  31,  xxi.  2  ; 
A.  V.  "  house  of  God").  Here  was  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  under  the  charge  of  Phinehns  the 
prandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4)  ;  and 
the  mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway 
between  it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is 
doubtless  an  indication  that  it  was  already 
m  rnneh  repute.  Later  we  find  it  named  as 
one  of  the  holy  cities  to  which  Samncl  went  in 
circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Here  Jcrolioatn  placed 
one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  built  a 
'  house  of  high  places  "  and  an  altar  of  in- 
wnsc,  by  which  he  himself  stow!  to  burn  \  as 
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w*  sim'  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiK 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  PJ). 
Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  we  hear  of  "  sons  of 
the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K.  ii.  2,  3), 
two  fac  ts  apparently  incompatible  with  the  ac- 
live  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  mention 
of  the  k-ars  so  close  to  the  town  (iii.  23.  Jfi), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But.  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  2°).  I'ndcr  the  de- 
scendants of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was  again  a 
royal  residence  with  a  "king's  house"  (Am. 
vii.  13).  —  How  this  prosperity  came  to  its 
doom  we  are  not  told.  After  the  desolation  of 
the  northern  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of  priests,  who 
taught  the  wretched  colonists  "  how  to  fear 
Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land  "  (2  K.  xvii. 
27,  28).  In  the  account  of  Jonah's  iconoclasni 
we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of  Jero- 
boam, with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of  "dead 
men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it.  It  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbahel  ( Ezr.  ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32)  ;  and  that 
they  returned  to  their  native  place  whilst  con- 
tinuing their  relations  with  Nchemiah  ami  tho 
restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  31).  In  the  Book 
of  Esdrns  the  name  appears  as  Betolits.  In 
later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Jmhca  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times 
of  the  MftCCahees  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  .r>0).  —  Bethel  re- 
ceives a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  OnotMi.it  i^m,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to 
Sichcm  ;  and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Liritin.  They  cover  a 
space  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of 
a  low  hill  lietwecn  the  heads  of  two  hollow 
winlys  which  unite  and  run  off  into  the  main 
valley  es-Smivinii.  Tlie  round  mount  S.  E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which 
Abram  built  the  altar  (Gen.  xii.  8). — 2.  A 
town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named  in 
Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  By  com- 
parison of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xix.  4  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of 
Ciiksm.,  Bkthi  i.,  and  Bethuei,. —  Hiei-.thb 
Bktiiemte,  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho  ( 1  K.  xvi.  34). 

Beth-e'mek,  a  place  on  or  near  the  l*»r- 
der  of  Ashcr,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was 
the  r&vine  of  Jiphthali-cl  (Josh.  xix.  27). 
Hobinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkah  thont  8 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Aklca ;  but  if  his  identifi 
cation  of  Jefat  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable,  the 
site  of  Betl'wmek  must  be  sought  for  farther 
south  than  'AmLti/t. 

Beth  er,  the  mountains  of,  Cant.  h. 

17.  There  is  no  clew  to  guide  us  to  what 
mountains  are  intended  here. 

Bethes'da,  the  Hebrew  nnme  of  a  reser- 
voir or  tank,  with  five  "  porches,"  close  upon 
the  sheen-gate  or  "  market "  in  Jerusalem  (John 
v.  2).  The  porches  — cloisters  or  colon- 
nades—  were  extensive  enough  to  accommo- 
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date  a  large  number  of  sick  and  infirm  people, 
whom;  custom  it  won  to  wait  there  tor  the 
"  troubling  of  the  water."  Euscbius  describes 
it  an  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools,  the  one 
supplied  by  the  periodical  raius,  while  the  wa- 
ter of  the  other  was  of  a  reddish  color,  due,  as 
the  tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice*  was  anciently  washed  there 
l>efore  offering.  Sec,  however,  the  comments 
of  Lightfoot  on  this  view,  in  his  Exnrit.  on  St. 
JtJm  v.  2.  Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  the  Bourdcaux  Pilgrim  (a.i>.  333). 
The  large  reservoir  called  the  liirkct  Israil, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall 
of  the  Haratn  area,  is  generally  considered  to 
lie  the  modern  representative  of  Bethesda. 
The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradi- 
tion. One  other  proposed  identification  must 
be  noticed,  viz.  that  or  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3), 
who  suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance 
aliove  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Bctho  zel,  a  place  named  only  in  Mic.  i. 
11.  From  the  context  it  was  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  plain  of  Philistia. 

Beth-ga'der,  doubtless  a  place,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  if  a 
person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same  as 
Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

Beth  -gam ul,  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the 
downs  cast  of  Jordan  (Jer.  xlviii.  23,  comp. 
21);  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  10-20.  It 
ltus  not  lieen  identified. 

Beth-hacee  rem  (Nch.  iii.  14).  From 
Jer.  vi.  1 ,  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  beacon- 
station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  In  the 
time  of  Nehcmiah  (iii.  14)  it  had  a  ruler  or 
prince.  By  Jerome  a  village  named  Bethachar- 
ma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  lxitwecn 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the 
•minence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Hero- 
dium)  stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  accord- 
ingly been  suggested  as  Bcth-hacccrcm. 

Beth-ha'ran,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  built  by  the  Gadites  (Num. 
xxxii.  36).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  as 
Betiiaram,  Josh.  xiii.  27. 

Beth-hog  la,  and  hoglah,  a  place  on  the 
border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and  of  Benjamin 
(xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned 
to  In-long  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hajla  and  Kusr  Lfajla, 
and  arc  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site. 

Beth-ho'ron,  the  name  of  two  towns  or 
villages,  an  "upper"  and  a  "nether"  (Josh, 
xvi.  3,  5;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the 
Philistine  plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-boron 
lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vi.  68  [r>:t|).  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth  borons 
•till  survive  in  the  modern  villages  of  Rrit-'itr, 
«r  lahta  and  el-foka,  which  were  first  noticed  by 


Dr.  Clarke.  Resides  the  similarity  of  the  name 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  ure  still  desig 
nated  as  "upper"  and  "lower," all  the  require 
ments  of  the  narrative  arc  fulfilled  in  this 
identification.  The  importance  of  the  road  on 
which  the  two  Beth-horons  arc  situated,  the 
main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides  of 
Palestine,  at  once  explains  and  justifies  tho 
frequent  fortification  or  these  towns  at  different 
|»eriods  of  the  history  (1  K.  ix.  17;  2  Chr.  viii. 
5  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50  ;  Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  From  Gib- 
eon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  "  going  up "  to 
Beth-boron  which  formed  the  first  stage  of 
Joshua's  pursuit.  With  the  upper  village  the 
descent  commences ;  the  road  rough  and  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine. 
This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  Britur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon  " 
of  the  Bible  narrative. 

Bet  h-j  esh  imot h ,  or  -jea'imoth.  a  town 
or  place  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  lower  level  al 
the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49);  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of 
the  encampment  of  Israel  la-fore  crossing  the 
Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Jo>h. 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which 
were  "  the  glory  of  the  country  "  (Eat.  xxv. 
9).  Schwarz  (228)  quote*  "a  lietJi-jisimuth  m 
still  known  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the  Jordan  ;  " 
but  this  requires  confirmation. 

Bet h-leb  aot h,  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Sim- 
eon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  therefore  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  32,  Lebaoth)-  In 
the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  ir.  31  the  name  is 
given  Bktii-bihei. 

Bethlehem.  1.  One  o.  )ho  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Epiirath  or  Ephratah  (sec  Gen. 
xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7  ;  Josh.  xv.  59,  LXX.), 
and  it  is  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites  that  we  mectwiih 
it  under  its  new  name  of  Bethlehem.  The 
ancient  name  lingered  in  the  mouths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  (Pi,  exxxii.*  6;  Mic. 
v.  2)  to  a  late  period.  After  the  conquest 
Bethlehem  appears  under  its  own  name  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12  ; 
Ruth  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly  prolmbly, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  and  remote 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  Though 
not  named  as  a  Lcvitical  city,  it  was  apparently 
a  residence  of  Invites,  for  from  it  came  the 
young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gcrshom, 
"who  k-camc  the  first  priest  of  the  Danitcs  at 
their  new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7, 
i  xviii.  30),  and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine 
'  of  the  other  Levite  whose  death  at  Gibcah 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(xix.  1-9).  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from 
the  domestic  history  of  Bethlehem  :  the  names, 
almost  the  very  persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites 
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are  there  brought  before  us :  we  are  allowed  to 
assist  at  their  most  peculiar  customs,  and  to 
witness  the  very  springs  of  those  events  which 
have  conferred  immortal  : on  the  name  of  Uie 
place.  The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes 
of  his  native  town.  —  The  residence  of  Saul 
acquired  a  new  title  specially  from  him  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  6),  but  David  did  nothing  to  dignity 
Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself.  The 
only  touch  of  recollection  which  he  manifests 
for  "it  is  that  recorded  in  the  well-known  story 
of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of  the  well 
by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15). 
—  The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly 
enumerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the 
Inn  of  Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appears  to  have 
Ijccome  the  rccoguized  point  of  departure  for 
travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravan- 
serai or  khan,  perhaps  the  identical  one  which 
existed  there  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  like 
those  which  still  exist  all  over  the  East  at  the 
Stations  Of  travellers.  Lastly,  "Children  of 
Bethlehem,"  to  the  number  of  123,  returned 
with  Zerubbabcl  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  21  ; 
Xch.  vii.  26).  —  In  the  New  Testament  Beth- 
lehem retains  its  distinctive  title  of  Bcthlchem- 
jud.ih  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5),  and  once,  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Angels,  the  "  city  of  David  " 
(Luke  ii.  4;  comp.  John  vii.  42).  The  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow, 
exhaust  the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt 
ii.  6,  S,  16;  Luke  ii.  15).  After  this  nothing 
is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  a 
certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village  "  There 
is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  place  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  shelter,  and  where  was  the  "  manger  "  or 
"  stall,"  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is  composed. 
But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  Nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief 
that  the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is 
that  cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  The  emperor 
Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had  ac- 
tually planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot. 
The  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less 
than  ISO  years;  vi».,  from  a.d.  135  till  315. 
After  this  "the  place  was  purged  of  its  abomi- 
nations by  Constantinc,  who,  about  a.d.  330, 
erected  the  present  church.  The  modern  town 
of  lieit-lahm  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  6  miles  from  the 
former.  It  covers  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the 
ridge  of  a  long  gray  hill  of  Jura  limestone, 
which  stands  nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  and  is 
about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill  has  a  deep 
valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S.  On 
the  top  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
triangle,  at  about  150  yards  from  the  apex  of 
which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  space 
on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  ridye, 
spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by 
its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 
One  fact,  of  great  interest,  is  associated  with 
a  portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  cliurch,  namely, 


that  here,  *'  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
eradle  of  the  Christian  faith,"  St.  Jerome  lived 
for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgute  translation 
of  the  Bible.  —  The  population  of  Jicit-Lifun  is 
about  3,000  souls,  entirely  Christians.  All 
travellers  remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women, 
the  substantial  clean  ai  )j>earaiK'e  of  the  houses, 
and  the  general  air  of  comfort  (for  an  Eastern 
town)  which  prevails. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
portion  of  Zebulun  named  nowhere  but  in 
Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered  by  Dr. 
Robinson  at  Brit-lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and 
the  main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza. 

Bethlo  mon,  1  Esd.  r.  17.  [Bethlehem, 
1.1  An. 

Beth-ma'achah,  a  place  named  only  in 
2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15,  and  there  occurring  more  as 
a  definition  of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for 
itself.  In  the  al>sence  of  more  information, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical  with 
Maachaii,  or  Aram-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine (comp.  2  K.  xv.  29). 

Beth-mar  caboth,  "  house  of  the  char- 
iots," one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklag  and 
Honnah  (Josh.  xix.  5  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  In  the 
parallel  list,  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
ix-curs  in  place  of  Beth-maicaboth  ;  po>sibly 
the  latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after 
the  town  hail  become  the  resort  of  chariots. 

Both-mo  on,  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted 
form  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Bktii- 

|  UAAL-MBOX. 

Beth-nim'rah.  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on 
the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  built  bv  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  described 
as  lying  in  the  valley  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh, 
xiii.  27).  In  Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  called  simply 
Nimrah.  The  name  still  survives  in  the  ^nhr 
Ximrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Wady  Stimuli,  where  the  waters  of  that 
valley  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  few  miles 
alx>vc  Jericho. 

Beth'oron,  »'.<•.  Bethhorox  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Beth-pa'let,  a  town  among  those  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv. 
27,  and  Nch.  xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beer- 
sheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is  Betiiphelet. 
Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Beth-paz'zez,  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  Bn-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21 ),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

Beth'-peor,  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated  to 
the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opjH»- 
site  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Libias  or  Beth- 
haran.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  20).  One  of  the  last 
halting-places  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  desig- 
nated—  "the  ravine  over  against  Bcth-peor" 
(Dent  iii.  29,  iv.  46). 

Bet h  -phage,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho 
and  .Jerusalem.  From  the  two  being  twice  men- 
tioned together,  it  was  apparently  close  to  Beth- 
any (Matt.  xxi.  1  ;  Mark  xi.  1  ;  Luke  xix.  20), 
and  from  its  beinu  named  tir*t  of  the  two  in  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  from  east  to  west,  it  ma; 
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be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any  tiling,  to  the 
eastward  of  Bethany.  No  remains  however 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  been 
found,  and  the  traditional  site  is  above  Beth- 
any, half  way  lwtweni  that  village  and  the  top 
of  the  mount.  Sehwarz  (2ii."i,  4j,  and  Barclay, 
in  his  map.  appear  to  agree  in  placing  Beth- 
phugc  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  "  Mount 
of  Uflcnee,'*  alnive  the  village  of  Siloain,  and 
then  tore  west  of  Bethany. 

Beth-phelet,  Nt  h.  xi.2G.  IBbtu-palkt.J 

Beth-rap  ha,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
ealogy  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (I 
hr.  It.  11). 

Beth'-rehob,  a  place  mentioned  as  having 
near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).*  It  was  one  of 
the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria  (2  Sam. 
x.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the  short  - 
r r  form  of  Etehoh,  in  which  form  it  is  doubtless 
again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  The  con- 
jecture of  Robinson  (iii.  .371)  is  that  this  an- 
ient place  is  represented  by  the  modern  1/unin, 
a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  Iliililt, 
in  which  the  city  of  Dan  (  Ttll  d-Kady)  lay. 

Beth-sa'ida.  1.  "  Bcthsaida  of  Galilee  " 
(John  xii.  21),  a  city  which  was  the  native 
place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44, 
xii.  21),  in  the  land  of  Gcniicsarcth  (Mark  vi. 
4.r> ;  comp.  S3),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake.  It  was  evidently  near  to  Caper- 
naum and  Chora/in  (Matt.  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x. 
1.1;  ami  comp.  Mark  vi.  45  with  .John  vi.  16), 
and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  In- 
trusted, clo>e  to  the  water's  edge.  Dr.  Robin- 
son places  Bcthsaida  at  'Am  et -Tahiijtih,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which 
he  identities  with  Capernaum  (iii.  359). —  2. 
By  comparing  the  narratives  in  Mark  vi.. 11-53, 
and  Luke  ix.  10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which 
Bcthsaida  is  named  as  the  s|«jt  at  which  the 
miracle  took  place,  while  in  the  former  the  dis- 
ciples are  said  to  have  crossed  the  water  from 
the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bcthsaida  in  the  land 
of  Gennesureth,"  it  appears  certain  that  the 
Bcthsaida  at  which  the  5,000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity,  formerly  a  Tillage, 
but  rebuilt  ami  adorned  by  Philip  the  'Petrarch, 
mid  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the 
name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror. Here  in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was 
buried.  Of  this  Bcthsaida  we  have  certainly 
one  and  probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels: 
—  1.  That  named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the 
5.0(H)  (Luke  ix.  10).  — 2.  The  other,  most 
probably,  in  Mark  viii.22. 

Beth'-samoa,  l  Esd.  v.  18.  [Beth-azma- 

ve  in.  | 

Bcthsan  (1  Mace.  v.  52;  xii.  40,  41). 
[BirrnsiiLAS.] 

Bcth'shan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).  IBetiistiean.) 

Beth'-shean,  or  in  Samuel,  Bethshan,  a 

eitv,  which,  with  its  "daughter"  towns,  be- 
longed to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
and  therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1 
Mace.  v.  52)  —  but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  the  latter  tribe.    The  Canaanites  were  not 


driven  out  from  the  town  (Judg.  i.  27).  lit 
Solomon's  time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  d>-trict  extending  from  the  town  itself  to 
AU  l-meholah  ,  anil  M  ull  Bcthshcuu  "  was  under 
charjjc  uf  one.  of  his  commissariat  othecrs  (1  K. 
iv.  12).  The  corpses  ol  Saul  ami  his  .son?  were 
fastened  up  to  t lie  wall  of  Bethshcuu  by  the 
Philistines  ( I  Sam.  xxxi.  10,12)  in  the  open 
"street"  or  space,  which  —  then  ua  now  — 
fronted  the  gate  of  un  eastern  town  {'J  Sain, 
xxi.  12).  In  connection  with  the  exploits  0f 
the  Maccabees  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  a  cursory  manner  (I  Mace.  v.  52;  comp.  1 
Mace.  xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythojiolbj 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[Sc  YTiioroi.is.]  This  name  has  not  survived 
to  the  present  day  ;  and  the  place  is  still  (ailed 
iJtimin.  It  lies  iii  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Both-Shem  esh.  1.  One  of  the  tow  ns 
which  marked  the  north  Ixuindary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not  named  in  the  lists  of  the 
Cities  of  that  tril»e.  It  was  in  the  nciphliorluxHl 
of  Kirjath-jearim  and  Tiiuuuh,  and  therefore  in 
close  proximity  to  the  low -country  of  Philistia. 
Bcth  shcnicsh  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  10  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59) ;  and  it  is  named  in  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv. 
9).  Bv  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10, 
xix.  41",  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  lie  seen  that 
Ik-Shi. mesh,  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have 
been  identical  w  ith  Beth  -shemesh,  Ir  U-ing 
probably  the  older  lorni  of  the  name.  Beth* 
shemesh  is  now  'Ain-Sftena,  ul>out  two  miles 
from  the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from 
EkrOtt.  —  2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Isssxhar 
(Josh.  xix.  22).  —  3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cit- 
ies "  of  Nuphtali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38  ; 
Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both  occasions  w  ith  Beth- 
asatii.  —  4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned 
(Jer.  xliii.  13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in 
Egypt.  In  the  middle  ages  Ilcliopolis  was  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ain  >7i»m«. 

Both'-Shittah,  one  of  the  spots  to  which 
the  llight  of  the  host  of  the Midianites  extend- 
ed after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  mid  the  name  re- 
quire  its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
river. 

Beth-SU'ra,  1  Mnce.  iv.  29,  61  ;  vi.  7,  20, 
31,  49,  50;  ix.  52;  x.  14  ;  xi.  65  ;  xiv.  7  ;  2 
Mace.  xi.  5  ;  xiii.  19,  22.    [Beth-si  h.J 

Beth-tappu'ah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Ju- 
dah, in  the  mountainous  district,  and  near  He- 
bron (Josh.  xv.  53;  c<>mp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here 
it  has  actually  been  discovered  by  Robinson  un 
der  the  modern  nume  of  Tfjiuh,  lj  hour,  or 
suv  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high 
table-land. 

Beth'uel,  the  son  of  Kahor  by  Milcah ; 

nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  oi'  Rebckuh 
(Gen.  xxii.  22.  23;  xxiv.  15.  24,  47  ;  xxviii. 
2).  In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 
"  Bethuel  the  Syrian."  Though  often  referred 
to  ns  above  in  the  narrative,  Bethuel  only  ap- 
pc  irs  in  }■■  rson  nm  r  |  xxhf  50).  Cpon  this  an 
ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof  Blunt 
(  Coincidntcr*,  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imU'cility  or  other  incapacity. 
Beth'uel,  1  Chr.  iv.  90.  [Bkthul.J 
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Beth  ul,  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hurmah  (Josh.  xix. 
4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  ami 
1  Chr.  iv.  29,  the  name  appear*  under  the  limns 
of  Cavil  and  Bbthuel;  and  probably  also 
under  that  of  Bethel  in  Josh.  xti.  16;  since, 
for  the  reasons  urged  Under  Betukl,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  name  in  this 
list,  the  north' tii  Bethel  can  hardly  be  intended. 

Bet  hu.  lia,  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  chief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which 
hook  only  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is 
there  described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  wus 
near  to  Do  thai  m  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  which  over- 
looked the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14, 
vii.  7,  10,  xiii.  10),  and  commanded  the  passes 
from  that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manassch 
(ir.  7,  vii.  1 ),  In  a  position  so  strong  that  Holo- 
fernes  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack, 
and  determined  to  reduce  it  by  possessing 
hiiuMilf  of  the  two  springs  or  wells  which  wen> 
"  under  the  city,"  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and  from 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief  sup- 
ply of  water)  vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Notwith- 
standing this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
uf  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of 
sacred  geography.  Von  Ilaumcr  (Pal.  135,  6) 
suggests  S<inur,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to 
probability.  It  is  about  throe  miles  from  Do- 
thin,  and  some  six  or  seven  from  .latin  (En- 
gannim),  which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Ap. 
Beth-zachari'as.  [Bath-Zachahias.J 
Beth'-ZUT,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh, 
xv.  58).  Betluur  would  appear  from  1  Chr.  ii. 
43  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
and  was  probably  fortified  by  Hehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth /.ur  assisted  Ncheiniah  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  1G).  In  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Betluur,  or  Bcthsura, 
played  an  important  part.  The  recovery  of  the 
kite  of  Bethzur,  under  the  almost  identical  name 
of  tkit-sur,  explains  its  impregnability,  and 
aL»o  the  reason  for  tho  choice  of  its  position, 
since  it  commands  the  road  from  Beerslieba  and 
Hebron,  which  has  always  been  tho  main  uj>- 
proach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 
Betolius.  1  Esd.  v.  21.  [IIi.tiiel.] 
Betomes  tham  and  Betomas  them,  a 

town  "  over  against  Exlraelon,  facing  the  plain 
tliat  is  near  Do  thai  in  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  No 
attempt  to  identify  it  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful. 

Bet'onim,  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  (iad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 

Betrothing.  IMaubiaok.] 

Beulah,  "married,"  the  name  which  the 
huid  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  "  the  land  shall 
be  married  "(Is.  lxii.  4). 

Be  zai,  "  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the  numlier 
of  .323,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  17;  Neh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs 
a^ain  among  those  who  scaled  the  covenant 
(Xeh.  x.  18). 

Bez'aleel.  L  The  artificer  to  whom  was 
«r»nrided  by  Jehovah  the  design  aud  execution 


of  the  works  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6).  Hi*  charge 
was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood,  and 
stone.  Bezalcel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
sou  of  Uri  the  SOU  of  Hur.  —  2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  l'ahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wile 
(Ezr.  x.  30) ;  called  Skhtull  in  1  E>d. 

Be  zek.  1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-tiezek, 
i*.  the  "  lord  of  Bczck  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  tho 
lot  of  Judah  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Ca- 
naanites  and  Perizzitcs  (verse  4).  This  must 
have  been  a  distinct  place  from  —  2.  Whero 
Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah 
lietbre  going  to  the  relief  of  Jaltoh-Gilcud  (I 
i»ara.  xi.  8).  This  cannot  have  been  more  than 
:.  day's  ruareh  from  Jabcsh ;  and  was  therefore 
doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  Jordan  valley.  No  identification 
ot  cither  place  has  been  made  in  modern  times. 

Be  zer  in  tho  wilderness,  a  city  of  the 
Keubenites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by  Moses 
as  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  in  the  downs 
on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to  the 
Merarites  (Dcut.  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36; 
I  Chr.  vi.  78). 

Be  zer,  son  of  Zophnh,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  houses  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be  zet h,  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  en- 
camped after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  vii. 
19).  By  Joseph  us  tho  name  is  given  as  "the 
village  Bethzetho."  The  name  may  thus  refer 
either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  to  that  branch  of  it,  to  the  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  at  a  later  jieriod  was  called  Bezctha. 

Bi  atas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.  JPklaiah.) 

Bible. —  I.  The  application  of  this  word 
to  the  collected  l>ooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  to  be  traced  further  ha.  k  than 
the  5th  century.  Gnvk  writers  enumerate  T<i 
,Ji  j/;oof  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as 
these  were  contrasted  with  the  ajioeryphal 
books  circulate!  by  heretics,  there  was  a  aatural 
tendency  to  the  appropriation  of  tho  word  as 
limited  by  the  artkle  to  the  whole  collection 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  liturgical 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  womhip  of  the 
Church  became  organized,  would  naturally  fa- 
vor this  application.  The  MSS.  from  which 
they  were  read  would  Imj  emphatically  the  1mm. ks 
of  each  church  or  monastery.  Ami  when  this 
use  of  tho  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  nut u ml  that  it  should  p;i-s  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  It  is  however  worthy  of  note, 
as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  word  in  our 
own  language,  and  on  that  of  its  reception  in 
the  Western  Church,  that  "  Bible  "  is  not  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  H.  BtuntM 
(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271),  and 
Chaucer  (/W.  437),  it  appears  in  its  distinc- 
tive sense.  From  that  time  the  higher  u*e  pre- 
vailed to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  and  tha 
choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any'of  itssynonyraes, 
bv  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdalc,  fixed  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  a  change.  —  II.  It  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  aud  by  what  steps  the  collections  known  as 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively,  came 
to  lie  looked  on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and 
therefore  as  parts  of  one  whole  —  how,  /.<•.,  the 
|  idea  of  a  completed  Bible,  even  before  the  word 
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came  into  use,  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  men.    As  refills  a  large  portion  of  the 
writing   of  the  New   Testament  it  is  not 
too  mueh  to  say  thut   they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,   nay,  even  higher,  than  the 
(>U.    That  which  bad  not  been  revealed  to 
the  "  prophets "  of  the  Old  dispensation  is 
revealed  to  the   prophets  of  the  New  (Lph. 
iii   5).     The  Apostles   write  as  having  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as  teaching 
and  being  taught  "by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).    The  writing  of  a  man 
who  spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded as  participating  in  the  inspiration.  It 
is  part  of  the  development  of  the  name  feeling 
that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of  tlie 
Christian  Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well 
as  of  the  Old  Testament.    Theophilus  of  An- 
tioeh,  In  narns,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  all  speak  of  the  N  w  Testament  writings 
as  making  up  with  the  <  >!d  the  whole  of  Scri|>- 
ture.  —  HI.  rhe  existence  of  a  collection  of 
sacred  books  recognized  as  authoritative,  leads 
naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  arrange- 
ment.    Flic  Prologue  to  Ecclcsiasticus  men- 
tions "the  /aw  and  the  prophets  and  the  other 
Books."    In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  recognition.    "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  &C.J ,  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  ami  the 
Psalms  '  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement 
of  the  division  popularly  recognized.    The  ar- 
lUlgement  of  the  books  of  the  Heb.  text  tinder 
these  three  heads,  requires  however  a  further 
notice.  —  1.  The  Tonih,  vu^ior,  naturally  con- 
tintn  d  to  occupy  the  position  which  it"  must 
have  held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and 
authoritative  portion.     The  marked  distinct- 
ness of  the  five  portions  which  make  up  the 
Torah  shows  that  they  must  have  been  designed 
as  separate  books,  and  when  the  Canon  was 
completed,  and  the  l>ooks  in  their  present  form 
made  the  object  of  study,  names  for  each  book 
were  wanted  and  were  found.    In  the  Hebrew 
cla»sihYafion  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  ini- 
tial words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse ;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  thev  were  intended 
to  be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book. 
—  2.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular 
combination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  fol- 


Gn-utcr. 


(  Jo«hu». 

J  Judm. 

..  J  I  rnntah. 
/  Eiekiel. 

i  The  twelre 

..<  minor 
t  ProohrU. 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  Bibles.  The 
grounds  on  which  ln>oks  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those 
which  contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  arc  not  at  first  sight 
obvious,  but  the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  which 
may  suggest  an  explanation.  The  Sons  of 
the  Prophets  (I  Sam.  x.  5 ;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  I) 
living  together  as  a  society,  almost  as  a  caste 


(Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious  life,  culti- 
vating sacred  minstrelsy,  mu>t  have  occupied  a 
jujsition  as  instructor)*  of  the  people,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  Cod's  niesM-ngers  to  the  |>cople.  A 
body  of  men  HO  placed,  become  naturally,  unless 
intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism, 
historians  and  annalists.    The  references  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  show  thut  they 
actually  wire  so.    Nathan  the  prophet.  Cad, 
the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ah. tali 
and  Iildo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  x.\vi. 
22,  xxxii.  32),  arc  cited  as  chroniclers.  —  3. 
Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  <  '<ilm- 
l>iin,  fpafua  d;  iu- p<i<* i,  including  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the 
following  order,  and  with  suliordinute  divis- 
ions:  (a)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job.     (/>)  The 
Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eeclesi- 
astes,  Esther  — the   five  rolls.     (c)  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  —  The 
historv  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of 
feeling  or  modes  of  thought.    The  four  Cos- 
pels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly 
stand  first.    They  are  so  far  to  the  New  what 
the   Pentateuch  was  to   the  Did  Testament. 
The  position  of  the  Acts  as  an  intermediate 
iiouk,  the  sequel  to  the  (jos|*ds,  the  prelude  to 
the    Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differ- 
ences.   The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican 
and  Ephracm  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  precedence  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear 
to  have  l>een   characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.    The  Western  Church  on  the  other 
hand,  as   represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  their  successors,  gave  priority  of  position 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    The  Apocalypse,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by  itself. 
Its  comparatively  late  recognition  may  have  de- 
termined the  position  which  it  has  uniformly 
held  as  the  last  of  the  Sacred  Books.  —  IV. 
birinion  into  Chapters  and  Verses. — The  He- 
brew of  the  Did  Testament.    It  is  hardly  jkis- 
sible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the 
books  of  the  Did  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognized  division.    The  references 
however  in  Mark  xii.  2fi  and  Luke  xx.  37, 
Rom.  xi.  2  and  Acts  viii.  32,  indicate  a  division 
which  had  become  familiar,  and  show  that  some 
at  least  of  the  sections  were  known  jtonularly 
by  titles  taken  from  their  subjects.     in  like 
manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  lessons  is 
indicated  by  Luke  iv.  1";  Acts  xiii.  15,  xv.  21  ; 
2  ('or.  iii.  14.    The  Talmmlic  division  is  on  the 
following  plan.    The  law  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance divided  into  fifty-four  I'arsliioth,  or  sec- 
tions, so  as  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath 
in  the  Jewish  intercalary  year.  Coexisting  with 
this  there  was  a  subdivision  into  lesser  Pars  hi- 
otb.     The  1  esscr  Parshioth  themselves  were 
classed  under  two  heads  —  the  oj*n  (Pelhuchoth) 
which  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject 
analogous  to  that  Itetween  two  paragraphs  in 
modern  writing,  and  began  accordingly  a  fresh 
line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  shut  [Sfthtmatk). 
which  corresponded  to  minor  divisions,  and 
were  marked  only  by  a  space  within  the  line 
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A   different  terminology  was  employee!  for 
the  Prophcue  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the 
division  was  less  uniform.    The  name  of  the 
sections  in  this  ease  wan  ffuptttaroih.  They 
were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  Larger 
Parshioth  of  the  law,  hut  the  traditions  of  the 
German  and  the  Spanish  Jews  present  a  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  length  of  the  division*. 
Of  the   traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  however,  that  which  has  exercised  most 
influence  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the 
text  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections 
into  verses  (Pe.ntLim).    These  do  not  appear  to 
h  ivc  been  used  till  the  post  Talmndic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century. 
The  chief  facts  that  remain  to  lie  stated  as  to 
the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  ure, 
t!mt  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  1555, and  by  Frellonin  that  of  1556  ■ 
that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  Eng 
lish  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560, 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  authorized  version  of 
1611.    In  Coverdale's  Bihle  we  meet  with  the 
older  notation,  which  was  in  familiar  use  for 
other  book*,  and  retained,  in  some  instances 
[eg,  in  references  to  Plato),  to  the  present  times. 
The  letters  A  B  C  I)  are  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  cast-  of 
Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter  accord- 
ingly.   As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the 
present  arrangement  grow*  out  of  the  union  of 
Cardinal    Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the 
Ma.soretie  verses.    The  Apocryphal  liook*.  to 
which  of  course  no  \Lisoretic  division  was  appli- 
cable, did  not  receive  a  versicular  division  till 
the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus  in  1528,  nor  t/i? 
division  now  in  use  till  Stephens'*  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  in  1545.    The  history  of  the  New 
Testament   presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.    Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
of  study.    The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  har- 
mony l>etween  them.     Of  these,  the  first  of  ! 
which  we  have  any  record,  was  the  fJiatesmtmu 
of  Tatian  in  the  2d  century.    This  was  followed 
by  a  work  of  like  character  from  Ammonius  of 
Alexandria  in  the  3d.    The  system  adopted  by 
Ammonius,  however,  wa*  practically  inconve- 
nient. The  search  after  a  more  convenient  meth- 
od of  exhibiting  the  parallelism*  of  the  GosjrIs 
led  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections 
of  the  Gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact 
narrated  is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in 
two  or  more.    The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  were 
first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  un- 
known Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assign*  the 
credit  of  it  (cinr.  3'J6),  ami  he  himself,  at  the 
instigation  of  Athanasiu*.  applied  the  method 
of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles.   Andrew,  bishop  of  Ca?sarea  in  Cappado- 
cia,  complete*!  the  work  by  dividing  the  Apoca- 
1  vfw  (fire.  500).  With  the  New  Testament, how- 
ever, as  with  the  Old,  the  division  into  chapters 
adopted  by  Hugh  dc  St.  Cher  superseded  those 
that  had  been  in  use  previously,  appeared  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  was  transferred  to 
the  English  Bible  by  Coverdale,  and  so 


universal.  The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each 
chapter  naturally  followed  on  the  use  of  the 
Mason-tic  verse*  for  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Concordance,  published  by 
Henry  Stephens,  1 594,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole  work 
was  accomplished  "  inter  cquitandum  "  on  his 
journey  from  Paris  to  Lvons.  While  it  wa*  in 
progress,  mUl  douhted  of  its  success.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance. The  edition  in  which  this  division  wa* 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551  ;  another 
came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  wa* 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenin*  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pul>- 
lished  in  (teneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  tune, 
with  slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  uni- 
versally recognised. 

Bich'ri,  ancestor  of  Shcba  (2  Sam.  xx.  I, 
&c). 

Bid  kar,  Jehu's  "captain,"  originally  his 
fellow-officer  (2  K.  ix.  25)  ;  who  completed  the 
sentence  on  .lehoram  son  of  Ahab. 

Bier.   [Bi  rial,  p.  124  /».] 

Big  tha,  one  of  the  seven  chamberlains  or 
eunuchs  of  the  harem  of  Ahasuems  (Esth.  i. 
10b 

Big  than  and  Big'thana,  a  eunuch 
(chamberlain,  A.  V.)  In  the  court  of  Ahasuems, 
one  of  those  "  who  kept  the  door  "  and  con- 
spired with  Tcrcsh  against  the  king's  life 
(Esth.  ii.  21b  The  conspiracy  was  detected 
by  Mordecai,  »jul  the  eunuch*  hung.  Prideaux 
supposes  that  these  officers  had  l>cen  partially 
superseded  by  the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and 
sought  revenge  bv  the  murder  of  Ahasuems. 

Big'vai.  L  '"  Children  »f  Bigvai,"  2,056 
(Neh.  2,067)  in  number,  retu  ned  from  the  rap- 
tivity  with  Zerublial>el  (Etc.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii. 
19), "and  72  of  Jiem  at  a  later  date  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Baooi;  Baoo.J— 2.  Ap- 
parently one  of  the  chief*  of  Zeruobabt  l's  ex- 
pedition (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7),  whose  family 
afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

Bik  ath-A  ven,  Amos  i.  B  marg.  [ATM 

>•] 

Bil'dad,  the  second  of  Job'*  Jiree  friends. 
He  is  called  "  the  Shuhite,"  which  implies  both 
his  family  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bil'eam,  a  town  in  the  western  hnlf  of  the 
tril>e  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
as  being  given  to  the  Kohuthitc*.  In  the  list* 
in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  docs  not  ap- 
pear, and  Ibleam  and  Gath-rimmon  are  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

Bil'gah.  1.  A  priest  In  the  time  of  David  ; 
the  head  of  the  fifteenth  courser  for  the  temple 
sen-ice  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  —  2.  A  priest  or 
priestly  family  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zcrubhabel  and  Jcshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  in); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  al- 
tered name  Biloai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
x.  8). 

Bii'gai,  Neh.  x.  8.  [Biloah,  2.] 
Bil  hah.  1.  Handmaid  of  Kachcl  (Gen. 
xxix.  20),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom 
she  I *ire  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3~f«, 
xxxv.  25,  xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  BcuIrji 
afterwanl*  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  —  2. 
A  town  of  the  Shneonitcfl  (1  Chr.  iv.  29) ;  also 
called  Baalah  and  Balah. 
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B  Lilian.  L  A  Horitc  chief,  son  of  Eter, 
son  of  Scir,  dwelling  in  Mount  Scir,  in  the 
land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 
—  2.  A  Beniamite,  son  of  .lediael  (1  Chr.  vii. 
10),  and  probably  defended  from  Bela. 

shun,  one  of  ZeruhbalH'l's  companions 
on  bis  expedition  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2; 
Nch.  vii.  7). 

Bim'hal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the 
line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Bin  o:i,  the  son  of  Moza ;  one  of  the  de- 
scendant* of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37  ;  ix.  43). 

Bui  mil,  1.  A  Levitt- ,  father  of  Noadiah, 
in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  331—2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Balmts.]  —  3.  Another 
Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  luul  also 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38).  —  4.  Altered 
from  Bani  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(Neb.  vii.  15).  —  5.  A  Levitc,  son  of  Ilenadad, 
who  assisted  at  the  re|taration  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  24,  x.  9). 
He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

Birds.  [Fowls.] 

Bir  shu,  r.  m.'  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomcr  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Birth-days.  The  custom  of  observing 
birthdays  is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx. 
15);  ami  in  Job  i.  4,  &c.,  we  read  that  Job's 
sons  "  feasted  every  one  bis  dav."  In  Persia 
they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  honors  and 
banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the  kings'  birthdays 
were  kept  with  great  {xmip.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  Ii,  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  common,  and  were  called  "  the 
day  of  the  king"  (IIos.  vii.  5). 

Birthright.  The  advantages  accruing  to 
the  eldest  son  were  not  definitely  fixed  in 
patriarchal  times.  Great  respect  was  paid  to 
nim  in  the  household,  and,  as  the  family 
widened  into  a  trilie,  this  grew  into  a  sustained 
authority,  undefined  save  bv  custom,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  common  interest.  Thus  the  "princes" 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A 
"double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xxi.  l.V-17). 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for 
a  "double  i>ortion  "  of  Kigali's  spirit  (2  K.  ii. 
9).  The  first-l>orn  of  the  king  was  his  successor 
by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  ;  David,  however,  by 
divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in  favor 
of  Solomon.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  im- 
port to  the  title,  and  thus  "  fust-bom  "  and 
"first-begott en  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah 
(Rom.  viii.  29  ;  Heb.  i.  6). 

Bir'zavith,  a  name  occurring  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31  j,  and  appar- 
ently, from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  pine  \ 

Bl3hlam,  apparently  an  officer  or  com- 
missioner (1  Em.  ii.  lf»)  of  Artaxerxes  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Zerub- 
babcl  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7) ;  called  Bele- 
KDI  in  1  Esd.  Ap. 

Bishop.  This  word,  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were  charged 
with  certain  functions  of  superintendence,  had 
been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
ipectors  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 


her  subject-states  were  inianoimt  (Aristoph.  .4** 
1022).  The  title  was  still  current  and  begin 
ning  to  Ih;  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  davs 
of  the  republic  (Cic.  ad  Au.  vii.  11).  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX., 
though  with  no  very  definite  value,  for  officers 
charged  with  certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16, 
xxxi.  14;  Ps.  cix.  8;  Is.  lx.  17).  When  the 
organization  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work 
of  pastoral  sujteriutcndcncc  to  a  di»tinct  order, 
the  title  tirtOAoiroc  presented  itself  as  at  once 
convenient  and  familiar,  and  was  therefore 
adopted  as  readily  as  the  word  elder  (wpio^iv- 
Tfpoc)  had  been  in  the  mother  church  of  Jeru- 
salem. That  the  two  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts.— 
1.  Bishops  and  elders  are  nowhere  uamed  to- 
gether as  being  orders  distinct  from  each  other. 
—  2.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  appar- 
ently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  ajiostle 
(Phil.  i.  1;  1  Tim.  UL  I,  8).— 3.  The  same 
|>ersons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts  xx. 
17,  18;  Tit.  i.  5,  8).  — 4.  Elders  discharge 
functions  which  ore  essentially  episcopal,  i.e., 
involving  pastoral  superintendence  (1  Tim.  v. 
17  ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  —  Assuming  as  proved  the 
identity  of  the  bishops  ami  elders  of  the  N.  T. 
we  have  to  inquire  iuto  —  1 .  The  relation  which 
existed  between  the  two  titles.  2.  The  func- 
tions and  mode  of  ap|»ointment  of  the  men  to 
whom  l>oth  titles  were  applied.  3.  Their  rela- 
tions to  the  general  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church.  —  I.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  elders  had  the  priority  in  order  of  time. 
The  order  itself  is  recognized  in  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  in  Acts  xv.  2.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The 
earliest  use  of  "  bishops,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Mile- 
tus (Acts  xx.  28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descrip- 
tive of  functions  than  given  as  a  title.  The 
curliest  epistle  in  which  it  is  formally  used  as 
equivalent  to  "  elders "  is  that  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome. —  II.  Of  the  order  in  which 
tuc  first  elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occa- 
sion which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  office, 
we  have  no  m  uni.  Arguing  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  members 
of  the  Church  collectively,  and  "then  set  apart 
to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6),  the  "  presbyters,"  probably 
the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken 
part  with  the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordinution. 
The  conditions  which  were  to  l>c  observed  in 
choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation  umong 
those  "  that  are  w  ithout  "  as  well  as  within  the 
Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself 
in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife  "  (i.e.  according  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation, not  divorced  and  then  married  to 
another),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his 
own  household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not 
being  a  recent,  and  therefore  an  untried  eon- 
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\  :rt.  When  appointed,  the  duties  of  the  bishop- 
elders  appear  to  have  hecn  as  follows  :  —  1 . 
'.j.-iural  superintendence  over  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  2.  The  work 
of  teaching,  both  publicly  und  privately  (1 
ThetS.  v.  12 ;  Tit.  i.  9;  I  Tim.  v.  17).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14, 
assigned  to  the  elder*  of  the  Church.  4. 
Among  other  acts  of  charity,  that  of  receiving 
strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  ( 1  Tim. 
iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  mode  in  which  these 
officers  of  the  Church  were  supported  or  re- 
munerated varied  probably  in  different  cities. 
At  Miletus,  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  the 
Church  to  follow  his  example,  und  work  for 
their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Chur.h  to  be  supported  by 
it  In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a 
double  allowance  to  those  who  have  been  con- 
spicuous for  their  activity.  Collectively  at  Jcru- 
«alem,  and  probably  in  other  churches," the  body 
of  bishop-cider*  took  part  in  deliberations  (Acts 
xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other  churches 
[ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the  apostles  in 
the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  any 
organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  lubjcct  to  a  power  higher  than  their 
own,  whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  them- 
selves or  deriving  its  authority  from  some  ex- 
ternal source  ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and  a 
fortiori  to  the  u]>ostlc  himself,  to  receive  accu- 
sation* against  them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  ad- 
monish where  there  was  the  hope  of  amend- 
nu*nt,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  v.  19,  iv.  1  ;  Tit.  iii.  10).  — III.  It  is 
clear  from  what  ha»  been  said  that  episcopal 
functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  words,  as 
implying  a  special  superintendence  over  the 
minister*  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
applies  and  those  whom  they  invested  with 
their  authority.  In  the  letters*  of  Ignatius  the 
name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  as  belonging  to 
the  p*>t,  u  title  of  honor  which  their  successors 
could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
Mgniiicanee,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant. 
The  .Lingers  by  which  the  Cnurch  was  threat- 
ened made  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which 
*a»  thus  transmitted  more  necessurv.  The 
permanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop  over 
a  given  district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  set- 
tled rule  of  the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend 
to  its  development.  In  this,  or  in  some  simi- 
lar way.  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as- 
sumed its  later  form  ;  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacon*  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  too"k  the 
place  of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons of  the  New  Testament. 

Bit  hi  ah,  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife 
of  Meml,  a  descendant  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv. 
18).  The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharnohs  intermar- 
ried with  foreigners ;  but  such  alliances  seem  to 
have  been  contracted  with  royal  families  alone. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  cap- 
tive. 

Bith'ron  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron  "), 
a  place  — from  the  form  of  the  expression, 
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"all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district --in  the 
Arabali  or  .lordau  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  2'JJ. 

Bithynia.  This  province  of  Asia  Minor 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  ami  in  1  Pet. 
i.  1.  Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, was  on  the  west,  contiguous  to  Asia.  < »  i 
the  east  its  limits  underwent  great  modi... 
tions.  The  province  was  originally  inherit  I 
by  the  Roman  republic  (n.c.  74)  as  a  Lgu.y 
from  Nieomedes  111.,  the  last  of  an  itidc|icuu- 
ent  line  of  mouurchs.  one  of  whom  had  invited 
into  Asia  Minor  those  Cauls  who  gave  the  name 
of  Calatja  to  the  central  district  of  the  pen- 
insula. On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontile,  n.c.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this 
side  under  Augustus,  a.i>.  7.  The  chief  town 
of  Bithyniu  was  Xicasa,  celebrated  for  the  gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Church  held  there  in  a.d.  325 
against  the  Ariau  heresy. 

Bitter  herb8.  The  Israelite*  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  "  with  uuleuv- 
cned  bread  and  with  litter  herbs,"  Ileb.  nuririm 
(Ex.  xii.  8).  According  to  Abeu  Ezra  the  an- 
cient Egyptiaus  always  used  to  place  different 
kinds  of'  Kerbs  u|h>ii  the  tuble  w  ith  mustard, 
and  dipped  morsels  of  bread  into  this  salad. 
That  the  Jews  derived  this  custom  of  eating 
herbs  with  their  meat  from  the  Egyptians  is 
extremely  probable.  The  uurorim  may  well  be 
understood  to  denote  various  sorts  of  bitter 
plants,  such  juarticularly  as  belong  to  the  cruet- 
fine,  as  some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the 
ehiceory  group  of  the  co/«/*W/<» ,  the  huwkweeds, 
und  sow-thistles,  und  wild  lettuces  vdiich  grow 
abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  i.i  Pales- 
tine, and  in  Egvpt. 

Bittern.  The  Hebrew  word  has  U>  n  the 
Subject  of  various  interpretations,  the  old  ver- 
sions generally  sanctioning  the  "  hedgehog  " 
or  "  porcupine  ;  "  the"  tortoise,"  the  "  beater," 
the  "  otter,"  the  "  owl,"  have  also  all  l»een  con- 
jectured, but  without  the  slightest  show  of 
reason.  Philological  arguments  apjiear  to  Imj 
rather  in  favor  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or  "  |A»rcu- 
pine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  ki/i/MMi  appeurs  Ui 
lie  identical  with  kuiifud,  the  Arabic  woid  for 
the  hedgehog  ;  but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog 
or  jiorcupiiie  is  quite  out  of  the  ipic-tiou  The 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  1 1  ;  Zeph.  ii. 
14.  The  former  passage  would  seem  to  point 
to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  bittern,  t*  the 
A.  V.  has  it;  and  we  arc  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct.  Col.  H.  Smith 
( Ivitto's  Cyclop,  art.  A7/>/k*/)  says,  "  Though  not 
building  like  tin-  stork  on  the  tops  of  houv  v  it 
resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined  structures,  and 
we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been  teen  oil 
the  summit  of  Tank  Kisraat  Ctcsiphon."  In  • 
bittern  {fiolaunm  slrl/aris)  belongs  to  the  -ln/r- 
id<r,  the  heron  family  of  birds  ;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
Barbary,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  ami  in  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  4c. 

Bizjoth  j  ah,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah 
named  with  Bkkrshkba  and  Baalaii  (Josh, 
xv.  28). 
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Biz'tha,  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
of  Kmy  Ahasuerus'  hnrem  (E>th.  i.  10). 
Black.  [Colohs.] 

Blains,  violent  ulcerous  inflammations.  It 
was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9,  10), 
anil  hence  is  culled  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35, 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt."  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis. 

Blasphemy,  in  it.«  technical  EnglUh  sense, 
signiiies  tho  Speaking  evil  of  Cod,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  found  l's.  lxxiv.  18;  Is.  lit  5  ;  Rom. 
ii.  24.  Slc.  But  according  to  its  derivation  it 
may  mean  any  sjjecies  of  calumny  and  abuse 
(or*  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6  ;  Judc  9,  &c. 
Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  sou  of  Shelomith  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11).  <  )n  this  charge  lx>th  our  Ixml  and 
St.  Stephen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Jews.  When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to 
symbolize  his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and,  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  rolie,  which 
might  never  again  be  mended.  It  only  remains 
to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ohost,"  which  has  been  so  fruitful  a  theme  for 
•peculation  and  controversy  (Matt.  xii.  32; 
Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles which  Jesus  performed  by  44  the  linger  of 
Ood,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  nor 
have  we  any  safe  ground  for  tactatduu  it  to  in- 
clude all  sorts  of  willing  (as  distinguished  from 
wi/jltl)  offences,  besides  this  one  limited  und 
special  sin. 

Bias  tUS,  the  chamberlain  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been 
made  by  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  medi- 
ator between  them  and  the  king's  anger. 

Blinding.   Jl'i  msiimknt*.] 

BhudueS8  is  extremely  common  in  the 
East  from  many  causes.  One  traveller  men- 
lions  4,000  blind  men  in  Cairo,  and  Volney 
reckons  that  I  in  every  5  was  blind,  besides 
others  with  sore  eyes.  Jaffa  is  said  to  contain 
500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5,000  at  ino>t. 
Blind  beggars  ligure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xii.  22),  and  44  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  "is  mentioned  in  pronhecy  as  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.). 
The  Jews  were  specially  charged  to  treat  the 
blind  with  compassion  and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14  ; 
Dent,  xxvii.  18).  Penal  and  miraculous  blind- 
ness is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xix.  11;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9). 
Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or 
otlier  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is 
allttded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer. 
xxxix.  7). 

Blood.  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture 
the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  low- 
er animals  for  food.  Thus  reserved,  it  acquires 
a  double  power:  1.  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment; and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  curse  when 
wantonly  shed,  unless  duly  expiated  ((Jen. 
ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  1 1-13).  As  regards  1. 
the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jew- 
ish priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  basin, 
then  sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at 


once  squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  but  that  of  the 
passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts,  Exod. 
xii.;  Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19).  In  regard  to 
2.  it  sufficed  to  pour  the  animal's  blood  on  the 
earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn  rendering  of 
the  life  to  (iod  ;"in  ease  of  human  bloodshed  a 
mysterious  connection  is  observable  between 
the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on 
which  it  is  shed  ((  Jen.  iv.  10,  ix.  4-6 ;  Num. 
xxxv.  3a  ;  l's.  cvi.  38). 

Blood,  Issue  Of.  The  menstmons  dis- 
charge or  the  /hints  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30; 
Matt.  ix.  20  ;  Mark  v.  25,  and  Luke  viii.  43). 
The  latter  caused  a  jiennancnt  legal  unclean- 
ness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostly  for 
seven  days ;  after  which  the  womau  was  to  lw 
purified  by  the  customary  offering. 

Blood,  Revenger  Of.  It  was,  and  even 
still  is,  a  common  practice  aiming  nations  of 
patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should, 
us  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a  mur- 
dered relative.  Compensation  for  murder  is 
allowed  by  the  Koran.  Among  the  Bedouins, 
and  other  Arab  trilies,  should  the  offer  of  blood- 
money  be  refused,  the  44  Thar,"  or  law  ofblood, 
conn  s  into  operation,  and  any  person  within 
the  filth  degree  of  blood  from  the  homicide  may 
lie  legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  to  the  victim.  Frequent- 
ly the  homicide  will  wander  from  tent  to  tent 
over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove  through  the  towns 
and  villages  on  its  Iwrders  with  a  chain  round 
his  neck  and  in  rags,  lagging  contributions 
from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are 
allowed  to*  the  persons  Included  within  the 
44  Thar,"  for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge 
is  never  lost,  except  as  annulled  by  comjH'nsa- 
tion  :  it  descends  to  the  latest  generation.  Sim- 
ilar customs  with  local  distinctions  an-  found  in 
Pcrsiu,  Abyssinia,  and  among  the  Druses  and 
Circassians.  The  law  of  Moses  wa*  very  pre- 
cise in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of  Rctalia- 
tion. —  I.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put 
to  death  without  permission  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became 
the  authorized  avenger  of  blood  (fjo<l,  Num. 
xxxv.  19),  and  was  Itound  to  execute  retaliation 
himself  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  later  "times  appears  to  have  had  the 
jMjwer  of  restraining  this  license.  The  shedder 
of  Mood  was  thus  regarded  as  impious  and  j»ol- 
lu ted  (Num.  XXXV.  16-31  ;Deut.  xix.  11  ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29,  with  1  K.  ii.  31, 
33;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25).  — 2.  The  law  of  re- 
taliation was  not  to  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
diate offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xiv.  6  ; 
2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30;  Ezck. 
xviii.  20). — 3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of 
blood  was  permitted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six 
Levities!  cities,  specially  appointed  out  of  the 
48  as  cities  of  refuge,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22,23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6). 

Blue.  [Colors.] 

Boaner  ges,  a  name  signifying  "  sons  of 
thunder,"  given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons 
of  Zcltedcc,  James  and  John.  Probably  the 
name  hail  respect  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke 
ix.  54  ;  Mark  ix.  38  ;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20,  &c- 
JSwixe.] 
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Bo'az.  L  A  wealthy  Bethlehem itc,  kin 
man  to  Klimelcch,  the '  husband  of  Naomi. 
Finding  that  the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood 
in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  himself,  was  un- 
willing to  perform  the  office  of  yoel,  he  had 
those  obligations  publicly  transferred  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge  ;  and 
hem  e  it  became  his  duty  by  the  "  levirate  law  " 
to  marry  Ruth,  and  to*  redeem  the  estates  of 
h«*r  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  ff. ).  He 
gladly  undertook  these  responsibilities,  and 
their  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of 
Obeil,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was 
descended.  Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  geneal- 
ogy (Matt.  i.  5),  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
aligning  his  date.  If  Boaz  be  identical  with 
the  judge  Ibzan  [ItiZAv],as  is  stated  with  some 
shallow  of  probability  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
and  various  Rabbis,  several  generation*  must  be 
inserted.  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of  the 
Judges  to  240  y«-ars,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and 
that  he  did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65.  —  2. 
B>nz,  the  name,  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
liiltars  em-ted  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jachin.] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  18  cubita  high 
(I  K.  vii.  I*,  21  ;  S  ChT.  iii.  15  ;  Jer.  lii.  21). 

Boc'cas,  l  Esd.  rut, 9.  [Bi'kki  ;  Borith.] 

Boch'eru,  son  of  Azel,  according  to  the 
present  Heb.  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  38. 

Bo'chim,  "  the  weepers,"  a  place  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgnl  (Judg.  ii.  1,  5). 

Bo  han,  a  Reulienitc,  after  whom  a  stone 
wa»  named.  Its  position  was  on  the  Ixirder  of 
the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  between 
Beth-arabah  and  Beth-hogln  on  the  E.,  and 
Adammim  and  Enshemcsh  on  the  W.  (Josh. 
xr.  6,  xviii.  17). 

Boil.  [Medicine.] 

Bolster.  [Pillow.] 

Bondage.  [Slavery.] 

Bonnet.  [Head-Drew.] 

Book.    [VV  ritixg.] 

Booths.  [SrccoTit;  Tabernacles, Feast 

Booty  consisted  of  captives  of  both  sexes, 
cattle,  and  whatever  a  i-  [iturcd  city  might  con- 
tain, especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made 
(Dent.  xx.  14  and  16) ;  beyond  those  limit*,  in 
rase  of  warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men 
put  to  death.  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it 
should  lie  divide/I  equally  between  the  army 
who  won  it  and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the 
former  half  one  head  in  every  500  was  re- 
served to  God,  and  appropriated  to  the  priests, 
and  of  the  latter  one  in  every  50  was  similarly 
reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levites  (Num. 
xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army,  David 
added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guard 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  24,  25). 
Bo  OZ,  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 
Bo  ritQ,  2  Esd.  i.  2.    [Bt'K K I . ]  Ap. 

Borrowing.  [Loan.] 
Bpscath,  ii  K.  xxii.  I.  [Bozkath.] 
Bo'80r.    1.  A  city  both  large  and  fortified, 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Gilcad 
(1  Mace.  v.  26,  36).    It  is  probably  Bezer. — 
2.  The  Aramaic  mode  of  pronouncing  the 


s-    name  of  Beor,  the  father  of  Balaam  ,2  Pet 


it.  15). 

Bos'ora,  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccalueus  (I  Mace.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  Bozhaii. 

Botch.  [Blain.] 

Bottle.  I.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  the  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  ln»th  of  them  capable 
j  of  being  closed  from  the  air.  —  1.  The  Arabs, 
and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life,  keep 
their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  leathern 
littles.  These  are  made  of  goat*kins.  When 
the  animal  is  killed,  thev  cut  off  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out 
of  the  skin,  without  Opening  its  belly.  In 


Botltm 

Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  aeacia-ba>l,  and 
the  hairy  part  left  outside.  They  ufterwardi 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles 
are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  tho 
small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of 
water  on  the  road,  arc  made  d*  a  kid's  skin. 


Bruce  gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  tne 
I  Mtmc  kind,  but  larger.  Wine-lwittlcs  of  skin 
I  are  mentioned  as  used  by  Greeks.  Homnns,  ami 

Egyptians,  by  Homer  ((Ml.  vi.  78  ;  //  iii  247)  ; 

by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121  )  ;  and 

by  Virgil  (Gfnrg.  ii.  384).  Skins  for  wine  or 
I  other  liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain, 
|  where  they  are  called  borrachas.  '  The  effect 
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of  cxtcrnul  heat  upon  u  skin-bottle  is  indicated 
in  Vt.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,"  and 
of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in 
Mutt.  ix.  I",  "new  wine  in  oM  liottles." —  2. 
Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  (irceks,  Egyp 
tiaus,  Etruscans,  and  Assyrians,  and  also  no 
doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later  times. 
Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "u  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufac- 
tures in  this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was 
celebrated  for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illus- 
trations of  Egyptian  workmanship  arc  extant 
at  least  aa  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C. 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  59.  60). 
Bow.  [Ahms.] 

Bowl.  A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
the  precise  form  and  material  of  these  vessels 
a«  in  noticed  under  Basin.  Bowls  would 
probably  be  used  at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth, 
or  pottage  (2  K.  iv.  40).  Modern  Arabs  arc 
content  with  a  few  wooden  liowls.  In  the 
Brit.  Mns.  arc  deposited  several  terru-cotta 
bowls  with  Chahhean  inscriptions  of  a  sujar- 
stitious  character,  expressing  charms  against 
sickness  anil  evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly 
explain  the  "divining  cup"  of  Joseph  ((Jen. 
xhv.  5).  The  bowl  was  tilled  with  some  liuuid 
which  was  drank  offma  charm  against  evil. 

Box-tree.  The  Heb.  f«ijw/uir  occurs  in  Is. 
xli.  19,  Ix.  13.  The  Talmudical  and  Jewish 
writers  generally  are  of  opinion  that  the  Ik>x- 
tree  is  intended".  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadias  understand  by  it  a  species 
of  cedar  called  sfurfn'n,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  small  size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright 
growth  of  the  branches.  Although  the  claim 
which  the  box-tree  has  to  represent  the  (tnsshur 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezckicl  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily established,  yet  the  evidence  rests  on 
a  better  foundation  than  that  which  WppOfta 
the  claims  of  the  shnHn.  Box-wood  writing 
tablets  are  alluded  to  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

Bo  ZCZ,  one  of  the  two  "  sharp  rocks " 
(Heb.  "  teeth  of  the  cliff")  "  lietwccn  the  pas- 
sages "  by  which  Jonuthan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on 
the  north  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 

Boz  kath,  a  city  of  Judali  in  the  lowlands 
(Josh.  xv.  .39).  It  is  mentioned  onee  ngain  (2 
K.  xxii  1,  A.  V.  "Boscath")  as  the  native 
place  of  the  mother  of  King  Josiah. 

Boz  rah.  1.  In  Ed  om  —  the  city  of  Johab 
the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  enrlv  kings  of 
that  nation  ((ien.  xxxvi.  33;  1  i'hr.  i.  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  in  later 
times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1)  in  connec- 
tion with  Edom,  and  bv  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13, 
22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12).  Then- 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Bozruh  is  rl-litunireh,  which  was 
first  vi-itcd  by  Burckhnrdt.  nnd  lies  on  the 
mountain  district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
between  Tnfileh  and  Petri,  about  half  way 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  —  2.  In 
his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as  in 
"the  plain  country"  (vcr.  21,  ix.  the  high 
level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea). 
Here  lay  Heshbon,  Ncbo,  Kirjathaim,  Dihla- 
Ihaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this  pas- 


sage, and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozra. 
should  l>c  sought,  and  uot,  as  has  been  lately 
suggested,  at  Bostra,  the  Uoman  city  in  Bashan 
full  sixty  miles  from  Heshbon. 

Bracelet.  Under  Ann  let  an  account  ts 
given  of  these  ornaments,  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  generally  made,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  worn,  &c.  Bracelets  of 
Hue  twisted  Venetian  gold  are  still  common  in 
Egypt.  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  the  word  ren- 
dered "  bracelet  "  means  probably  "  a  string 
by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended-"  Men  as 
well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  sec  from 
('ant.  v.  14.  Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  :  "  The  arms  were  encircled  by  armlets, 
and  Me  u-rists  by  bruetlets." 

Bramble.   [  Thorss.I 

Brass.  The  word  nwnosheth  is  improperly 
translated  by  "  brass,"  since  the  Hebrews  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  cop|x*r 
and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most  placea 
of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper,  although  it  may  sometimes  possibly 
mean  bronze,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin. 
Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  intended, 
as  we  see  from  Dent.  viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25,  and 
Job  xxviii.  2.  Copper  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  invention  of  working  it  is 
attributed  to  Tuhal-eain  ((ien.  iv.  22).  Its  ex- 
treme ductility  made  its  application  almost  uni 
versal  among  the  ancients.  The  same  word  is 
used  for  money  in  l»oth  Testaments  (  Ezek.  xvi. 
36;  Matt.  x.  9,  &c).  It  often  occurs  in  meta- 
phors, e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Dent,  xxviii.  23; 
Job  vi.  12  ;  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an 
emblem  of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18. 
The  word  \aX\o>j  iuvov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(A.  V.  *'  fine  brass  "),  has  excited  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  to  have 
l>cen  orichalcum,  which  was  so  rare  as  to  be 
more  valuable  than  gold.  It  uuiy  perhaps  be 
deep-colored  frankincense. 

Brazen-serpent.  [Serpent.] 

Bread.  The  preparation  of  bread  as  an 
article  of  food  dates  trom  n  verv  early  ]>eriod  : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use 
of  the  word  Utlnm  in  (ien.  iii.  19  ("  bread," 
A.  V.)  that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
fall,  the  word  there  occurring  in  its  general 
sense  of  /<**/.•  the  earliest  undoubted  instance 
of  its  use  is  found  in  (ien.  xviii.  6.  The  corn 
or  grain  employed  was  of  various  sorts :  the 
!>cst  bread  was  made  of  w  heat,  which  after  lic- 
ing  ground  produced  the  "flour"  or  "meal  " 
(Judg.  vi.  19  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24  ;  I  K.  iv.  22,  xvii. 
12,  14),  and  when  sifted  the  "tine  flour"  (Ex. 
xxix.  2  ;  (Ien.  xviii.  6)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Ia'v.  ii.  1  ;  Ez. 
xlvi.  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K. 
iv.  22 ;  2  K.  vii.  1  ;  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19  ;  Rev.  xviii. 
13).  "  Barley  "  was  used  only  by  the  very 
jioor  (John  vi.  9,  13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity 
(Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with  i.  1  ;  2  K.  iv.  38, 
42;  Rev.  vi.  fi).  "Spelt"  (rye,  Jitchcs.  sptlt, 
A.  V.)  was  al>o  used  both  in  Egypt  (Ex  ix. 
32)  and  Palestine  ( Is.  xxviii.  25 ;  Ez.  iv.  9  ; 
1  K.  xix.  6).  Occasionally  the  grains  above 
mentioned  were  mixed,  and"  other  ingredients, 
such  as  l>cans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added 
(Ez.  iv.  9  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28)  ;  the  bread  so 
produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes  "  (Ez.  iv.  12, 
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'<is  barley  cukes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  ns  barley 
».»■>  the  main  ingredient.  The  baking  was 
•lone  in  primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
{2  Sam.  xiii.  8)  :  female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  household!  (I  Sam.  viit.  I.J). 
Basing  us  a  profession  was  carried  <m  by  men 
(Hos.  vii.  4,  6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name*  "bakers'  street" 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  '21),  ami  "tower  of  the  ovens" 
(NVh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  "  furnaees,"  A.  V.).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  joumev  (<ien.  xlv. 
23;  Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuit. The  process  of  making  bread  was  as  fol- 
lows: —  the  flour  was  first  mixed  with  water, 
or  perhaps  milk  ;  it  was  then  kneaded  with  the 
hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also)  in  a  small 
wooden  howl  or  "  kneading-trough  "  until  it 
bwiine  dough  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8  ; 
Jer.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii.  4).  When  the  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  was  generally  added 
[Leavex]  :  but  when  the  time  lor  preparation 
was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened 
«akes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the 


CcTprUni  km-».lin*  doii«h  with  thrlr  h<n  I..    ( Wilkinion. 
fc.m  •  painting  in  the  Tomb  of  Rem*,**  III.  .t  Thcbw.) 


Thebw.) 

DrcTalcnt  custom  among  the  Redonins  (Gen. 
xviii.  6,  xLx.  3;  Ex.  xii.  39;  Jndg.  vi.  19; 
I  Sam.  xxriii.  24).  The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33  ; 
Luke  xiii.  21 ).  The  dough  was  then  divided 
into  round  cakes  (Ex.  xxix.  23;  Jndg.  vii. 
13,viii.  5;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Prov.  vi.  26),  not 
unlike  flat  stones  in  shape  and  appear- 
ance (Matt.  rii.  9;  comp.  iv.  3),  about  a 
nwin  in  diameter  and  a  Anger's  breadth  in 
thickness.  The  cakes  were  sometimes 
p<tnrt,ir«l,  and  hence  called  rhnlhih  (Ex. 
xxix.  2,  23 ;  Lcr.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5  ; 
Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  19),  and  mixed 
with  oil.  Sometimes  they  wen?  rolled  out 
into  wafers  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  23;  Lev.  ii.  4  ; 
Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with 
oil.  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the 
oven ;  having  been  first,  according  to  the 
prneticc  in  Egypt,  gathered  into  "  white 
baskets  "  (Gen.  xl.  16),  a  doubtful  expres- 
sion. The  baskets  were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the  baker's  head  (Gen.  xl. 
16).  In  the  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
resided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
shape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among 
ourselves:  but  more  usually  each  household 
possessed  a  portable  oven,  consisting  of  a  stone 
or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which 


heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvil.  12; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  .Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (Matt.  vi.  3U).  Other  modes  of 
baking  were  specially  adapter]  to  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  the  pastond  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  heated  stones,  or  they  were  thrown  into 
the  heated  emfiers  of  the  tire  itself;  or  lastly, 
they  were  masted  by  being  placed  between 
layers  of  dung,  which  bums  slowly,  and  is 

I  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  15).  "  The  cakes  required  to  lie 

i  carefully  turned  during  the  process  ( Hos.  vii. 

;  8).  Other  methods  were  used  lor  other  kinds 
of  bread  ;  some  were  baked  on  a  pan  ;  such 
cakes  appeared  to  have  been  ehieflv  used  as 
sacred  ofterin-s  ( Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  15,  rii.  9  ;  1  dir. 
xxiii.  2'.t).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  was"  used 
by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  91.  A  different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftltn  of  the 
Bedouin*,  a  pasty  substance,  was  prepared  in  a 
sauce-pan  \frying*pm,  A.  V.):  this  was  also 
reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Ix*v.  ii.  7  ;  vii.  9) 

Breastplate.   I Ahms,  p.  in.] 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  [Jamks] 

Brick.  Ih  mdotus  (i.  179),  describing  the 
mode  of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says 
that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch  was  made 
into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up.  and 
burnt  in  kilns.  The  bricks  were  cemented  with 
hot  bhenien,  ami  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates 
of  reeds  were  stuffed  in.  This  account  a^r >  •  s 
with  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Confusion,  in  which  the  builders  used  briek 
instead  of  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar  ((ien. 
xi.  3).  The  Babylonian  bricks  wen'  more  com- 
monly burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nine- 
veh, whieh  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. They  arc  usually  from  12  to  13  in. 
square,  and  3$  in.  thick,  and  most  of  them 
l»ear  the  name,  inecribed  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ter, of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  these  of  an  earlier  age.  They 
thus  j»ossess  more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ez. 
iv.  1 ).  They  were  sometimes  glazed  and  enam- 
elled with  patterns  of  various  colors.  The 
Israelites,  in  common  with  other  captives, 


Foreign  BafdVM  making  brick*  at  Thebe*.   i  iVIIklBMM.) 

employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making 
bricks" and  tn  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Egyp- 
tian bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns 
but  in  the  «un.  and  even  without  straw  are  as 
firm  ns  when  first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  tbp 
Amunophs  and  Thothmes  whose  names  thev 
bear.    When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  thev  re- 
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quired  straw  to  prevent  cracking ;  and  erode 
brick  walls  hud  frequently  the  additional  secu- 
rity of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders.  A  brick  kiln  is  men- 
tioned as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 

(xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Icrodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asy- 
chis.  The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-mak- 
ing in  Kgypt,  and  we  And  the  use  of  the  brick- 
kiln in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built 
altar*  of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the 
law  directed  (Is.  Ixv.  3;  Ex.  xx.  25).  [Pot- 
tery.] 

Bride,  Bridegroom.  (Marriage.) 

Bridge.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the 
proper  name  Geshur,  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge 
still  exism,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob. Judas  Maccalacus  is  said  to  have  intend- 
ed to  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town 
of  Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  lake  (2 
Mace.  xii.  13).  Though  the  arch  was  known 
anil  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  1 5th  century 
B.C.,  the  Romans  were  the  first  constructors  of 
arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges  over  the 
Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which  re- 
mains still  exist.  A  stone  bridge  over  the  Jor- 
dan, called  the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Ja- 
cob, is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Broequiere,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a  portion"  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700. 
The  bridge  connecting  the'  Temple  with  the 
upper  city,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  seems  to 
have  lieen  an  arched  viaduct. 

Brier.  [Thorns.] 

Brigandine,  Jer.  xlvi.  4  ;  elsewhere  "  ha- 
bergeon," or  "coat  of  mail."     [Arms,  p.  70, 

«l 

Brimstone.  The  Hebrew  word  is  con- 
nected with  ijopher,  "  gophcr-wood,"  A.  V.  Gen. 
vi.  14,  Mid  probably  signified  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  aum  or  resin  that  exuded  from  that 
tree ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  inflammable 
substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  which  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xix.  24). 

Brother.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1.  Anv  kinsman, 
and  not  a  mere  brother;  e.ij.  nephew  (Gen. 
xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3. 
Of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a 
eognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally 
(Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any  friend  (Job  v.  15).  6. 
One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  7.  A 
fellow-man  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Metaphorically 
of  any  similarity.  It  is  a  very  favorite  Orien- 
tal metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19,  "I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals."  The  word 
twW.oof  has  a  similar  range  of  meanings  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple  (Matt, 
xxv.  40,  &c.)  ;  a  fellow-worker,  and  especially 
a  Christian.  Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts 
that  it  was  by  this  name  that  Christians  usual- 
ly spoke  of  each  other.  The  Jewish  schools 
distinguish  between  "  brother  "  and  "  neigh- 
l»or  ;  "  "  brother  "  meant  an  Israelite  by  blood, 
"neighbor"  a  proselyte.  Thev  allowed  nei- 
ther title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  all 


Christians,  and  "  ncighlwr  "  to  all  the  world 
(1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  Luke  x.  29,  30).  The  question 
as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  " 
is  discussed  under  James. 

Bubas'tis.  [Pibmkth.1 

Buk  ki.  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of 
Uzzi,  fifth  from  Aaron  in  the  Hue  of  the  high- 
priests  in  1  dir.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.), 
and  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and 
1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he  is  called  Boicas, 
which  is  corrupted  to  Borith,  2  Esdr.  i.  2. 
Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the  office  of  high- 

Siricst,  we  are  not  informed  in  Scripture, 
loscphus  mentions  him  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithnmar. —  2. 
Son  of  Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one 
of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the  land  of 
Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Bukki'ah,  «  Kohathite  Levite,  of  the  sons 
of  llcman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 
Bul.  [Months.] 

Bull,  Bullock,  terms  used  svnonymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.,  as  tfie  representa- 
tives of  several  Hebrew  words,  liakur  is  prop- 
erly a  generic  name  for  homed  cattle  when 
of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accordingly 
it  is  variously  rendered  Imllock  (Is.  Ixv.  25),*wr 
(Ez.  iv.  15),"o./y«  (Gen.  xii.  16).  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  bakar,  to  chart,  hence  to 
plough,  as  in  Latin  amentum  is  aramtntum. 
.S'Aor  almost  always  signifie  s  one  head  of  hormd 
cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  is 
very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldec 
form  of  the  word,  tdr,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  I", 
vii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &c.  Eyl,  etjlah,  a  calf 
malt  or  female,  properly >  of  the  fiat  ytar.  The 
word  is  used  of  a  trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11). 
of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used 
in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and  of  one  three 
years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Par  signifies  generally 
a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in  one 
instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  jiossibly  a  bull  of  seven 
years  old.  Then  arc  four  or  five  passages  in 
which  the  word  alMrim  is  used  for  bulk  (lit. 
"strong  ones").  See  Ps.  xxii.  12,  1.  13,  Ixviii. 
30;  Is.  xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  1.  11.  In  Is.  Ii.  20,  the 
word  to  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  bull," 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  It  was  possibly 
one  of  the  larger  species  of  antelope,  and  took 
its  name  from  its  swiftness.  Dr.  Robinson 
mentions  large  herds  of  black  and  almost 
hairless  buffaloes  as  still  existing  in  Palestine, 
and  these  may  be  the  animal  indicated  (iii. 
396). 

Bulrush.  [Rlsh.J 

Bu'nah,  a  son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family 
of  l'harez  in  Juduh  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Bun  ni.  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4);  possibly  the  same 

Krson  is  mentioned  in  x.  15.  —  2.  Another 
•vite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xi.  15). 
Burial,  Sepulchres,  Tombs.  The 

Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by 
entombment  where  possible,  and,  failing  that, 
by  interment ;  extending  this  respect  to  the 
remains  even  of  the  slain  enemv  and  male- 
factor (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi."23),  in  the 
latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.  On 
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this  subject  we  have  to  notice  :  1.  the  place  of 
burial,  its  site  and  shape ;  2.  the  mode  uf 
burial ;  3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this 
duty.  —  !•  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted 
by  excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one, 


the  standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was 
what  the  structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied 
or  suggested.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared 
beforehand,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by 
or  even  adjoining  houses.  Kings 


Dinned  Sepulchre. 

prophets  alone  were  probably  buried  within 
towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi.  6,  28;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii. 
9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  U,  xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1, 
xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and  Rachel's  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  accident  of 
the  place  of  death  ;  but  the  successive  inter- 
ments at  the  former  (ficn.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  family  feeling  among 
the  Jews.  Cities  soon  liccame  populous  and 
demanded  cemeteries  (Ez.  xxxix.  15),  which 
were  placed  without  the  walls ;  such  a  one 
seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
6,  situated  in  the  vnllev  of  the  Kedron  or  of 
Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah" (vii.  32,  xix.  1 1 )  threat- 
ens that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the 
favorite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  polluted 
by  burying  there  (romp.  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such 
was  also  the  "  Potter's  Field"  (Matt,  xxvii.  7), 
which  had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging 
for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  graves 


as  that  of  Rachel,  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of 
the  Asmoneutis  at  Mouin,  and  had  places 
of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Such  as  were 
not  otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously 

7)  once  a  yen 
iver,  to  warn 


"whited"  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after 
the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
t.  — 2.  With  regard  to  the 


by  of  defilement 


mode  of  burial,  we  should  remember  that  our 
impressions,  as  derived  from  the  O.  T.,  are 
those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public 
eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the  N.  T. 
regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews  "  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  ihe  means. 
Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  burnt  in 
honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  pounds  weight 
of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  "  in  our  Lord's  case.  <  )n 
high  state  occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  fur- 
niture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt  also. 
Such  was  probably  the  "great  burning  "  made 
for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular  or  died  dis- 
graced (2  Chr.  xxxi.  19),  this  was  not  observed. 
In  no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were 
the  bodies  burned  ;  and  even  then  the  hones 
were  interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  en- 
tombment. It  was  the  office  of  the  next  of  kin 
to  perform  and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal 
office;  but  a  company  of  public  buriers,  origi- 
nating in  an  exceptional  necessity  (K*.  xxxix. 
12-14),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10.)  "Coffins 


Ancient  Sam>pha«i  In  Ptleitino. 


were  but  seldom  used,  and  if  used  were  uru , 
t  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  common  in 
marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  I  tombs  of  rank.    The  bier,  the  word  for  which 
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in  the  0  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  bed," 
was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed hv  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  grave-clothes  were  probably  of  the 
fashion  worn  in  life,  hut  swathed  and  "fastened 
wild  Itandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately. 
Previously  to  this,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  Ix-tween  the 
folds  of  the  linen  ;  hence  our  Ixird's  remark, 
thai  tin-  woman  had  anointed  his  body,  "with 
a  view  to  dressing  it  in  these  grave-clothes."  — 
3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  re- 
mains being  retunicd  u»  the  land  of  C  anaan 
was  followed,  in  wish  at  least,  hy  every  pious 
Jew.  Following  a  similar  notion,  some  of  the 
Rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  laud  could 
those  who  were  huried  obtain  a  share  in  the 
resurrection  which  was  to  usher  in  Messiah's 
reign  on  earth.  Tombs  wen.-,  in  ]M>pular  Iks- 
lief,  led  hy  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  The  nei-hlH>rhood  of  Jerusalem  is 
thickly  studded  with  tomhs,  many  of  them  of 
great  antiuuity.  The  eelehrated *"  Tomhs  of 
the  Kinds'  have  received  this  name  on  account 
of  their  remarkable  character;  but  they  are 
lu^posed  by  Robuuon  and  1'ortcr  to  l>c  the 
tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed  queen  of  Mono- 
hazus  king  of  Adiahcuc.  They  are  excavated 
out  of  the  rock. 


Bumt-ofTering.  The  word  is  applied  to 
the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by 
fire  on  the  aluir,  and  the  whole  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  refuse  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  >he  smoke 
to  («od.  Every  sacrifice  was  in  part  'aburnt- 
oflering,"  because,  since  fire  was  t\w.  chosen 
manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion  of 
each  sacrifice  esjiecially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
contained  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally 
restricted  to  that  which  is  projnvrly  a  "  irhtJe 
burnt-offering,"  the  whole  of  which*  was  so  of- 
fered and  so  consumed.  The  burnt-offering  is 
first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20,  as  offered  after  the 
Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (see  xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  ap- 
pears  to  1h*  the  only  sacrifice  referred  to  ;  after- 
ward* it  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
regular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  lleb. 
v.  I )  into  "  gifts  "  and  "  saerifiecs-for-sin  "  (i.e. 
cucharistic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of 
the  former  of  these  the  burnt-offering  was 
the  choicest  sjs'cimen.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  burnt-offering  was  that  which  is  the 
original  idea  of  all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by 


the  sacrificer,  of  himself,  soul  and  fiodv,  to 
God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  It  typified  (see  lleb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8) 
our  Lord's  offering  (as  especially  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of 
His  own  human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father 
In  accordance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat-offering  " 
(of  flour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering"  of 
wine  should  Iks  offered,  as  showing  that.  wi:h 
themselves,  men  dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief 
earthly  gifts  with  which  He  had  blessed  them 
(Lev. 'viii.  18,  22,  26,  ix.  16,  17.  xiv.  2<i ;  Ex. 
x\ix.  40;  Num.  xxviii.  4,  5).  The  ceremonial 
of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
Hook  of  Leviticus.  There  wen-,  as  }»il>lic 
Imrnl-ojitrinq*  —  1st.  The  daily  burnt-ojf<  i  inij 
(Ex.  xxix.  *38-42  ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).  2dly. 
The  Si  Hxxth  Imrnt-ojfirintj  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  |o). 
.'Idly.  The  ojf'erinij  at  lite  in  W  numn.  at  tki  (Arw  antit 
festival*,  the  qrnit  /knf  of  Atunemt ul ,  ami  fust  of 
trumptU.  ( See  Num.  xxviii.  1 1  -xxix.  3'.'. )  1  '/  /- 
i-ate  lturnt-oj]' riwjs  were  appointed  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  ( Ex.  xxix.  1 5  ;  Lev.  viii.  1 8,  ix. 
12), at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6,  N), 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19),  and 
removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleannes>  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Xaza- 
ritic  vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi.  ;  comp. 
Acts  xxi.  20),  &e.  But  frvttcUl  hurut-i>jj,,in>is 
were  offered  and  accepted'  by  God  on  any  sol- 
emn occasions,  as,  lor  example,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.)  and  of  the 
temple  (1  K.  viii.  04),  when  they  were  offered 
in  extraordinary  abundance. 

Bush.  The  Hebrew  won!  s*r//< h  occurs  only 
in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Jehovah  s 
appearance  to  Moses  "  ill  the  flame  of  fire  in 
the  bush  "  (Ex.  aim.  2,  3,  4 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10). 
The  Greek  word  is  ,iuroc  IkmIi  in  the  LXX. 
and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  35; 
sec  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where"  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "  bramble  bush  "  by  the  A.  V).  Celsius 
(f/ienJ>.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Jul- 
ius vulgaris,  i.e.  It.  fniticasits,  the  bramble  or 
blaekUrry  bush,  representing  the  sfmh,  and 
traces  the  etymology  of  Mt.  "  Sinai  "  to  this 
name.  Sprengel  identifies  the  se'inh  with  what 
he  terms  the  Ilulms  nanrfus,  and  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  It  is  quite  impos>ilile 
to  say  what  kind  of  thorn  bush  is  intended  by 
sfmh';  but  Sinai  is  almost  kyond  the  range  of 
the  genus  minis. 

Bushel.   [Mr.Ast  in  s  ] 

Butter,  curdled  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8  ;  Dent, 
xxxii.  14  ;  Judg.  v.  25  ;  Jol»  xx.  17).  Milk  is 
generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled 'or  sour  suite,  "  feblnn,"  thick,  almost 
like  butter.  Hasscluuist  {Trav.  p.  159,  Eng. 
tr.)  describes  the  method  of  making  butter  em- 
ployed by  the  Arab  women  :  "  They  made  but- 
ter "in  a  leather  hag,  hung  on  three  poles  erected 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and 
drawn  to  and  fro  by  two  women."  Burckhardt 
(  Travels  in  Araliia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  cliff*  r- 
etit  uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hcdjnz. 

Buz,  the.  Second  son  of  Milcnh  and  Nahor 
((Jen.  xxii.  21 ).  Elihu  is  called  M  the  Buzite" 
of  the  kindred  of  Ham.  i.e.  Aram.  Elihu  was 
therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz.  whose 
family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  Deserta 
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or  I'ctnea  (Jer.  xxv.  23).  — 2.  A  name  occur- 
rin<r  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(I  Chr.  v.  14). 
Bu'zi,  father  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ea.  i. 

3  J. 

Byssus.  [Lines.) 


C. 

Cab.  [Measures.] 

C.ibbou,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Ju- 

dah  (Josh,  xv.  40). 

Ca'blll,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  It  may  fairly  l>c  considered  as  still  existing 
H  tin?  modern  Ktibul,  which  was  found  by  Dr. 
Smith  and  by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  name  distance  from  J<fnt. 
iking  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  connec- 
tion between  this  place  and  the  district  contain- 
ing twenty  cities,  which  was  presented  by 
So.omon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (1  K.  ix. 
11-14). 

Caddis,  the  surname  of  Joannax,  the 
eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maccabteus  (1  Mace. 

11.  2).  Ap. 

Ca  des,  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  7.3.  [Kedesh.] 

Ca  des-bar'ne,  Jud.  v.  u.  Kadesh-bah- 

BIA.J  Ap. 

Cad  miel,  1  Esd.  v.  26,  58.  [Kapmiel.] 
Cae  sar,  always  in  the  N.  T.  the  Roman 
BBperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John  xix. 

12.  IS  ;  Acts  xvii.  7). 

Caesarea  (Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30,  x  1,24, 
xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16;  xxiii.  23, 
83;  xxv.   I,  4,  6,  13).    The  passages  just 
•  numerate*!  show  how  important  a  place  this 
city  occupies   in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposttefl. 
C**area  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to 
Ejrypt,  and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  an<l 
Dora.    The  journey  of  St.  Peter  from  Jomwi 
(  Arts  x.  24)  Occupied  rather  more  than  a  (lay. 
Un  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  with- 
in the  day.    The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was 
altout  70'  miles ;  Josephus  states  it  in  round 
numbers  as  6O0  stadia.    It  has  been  ascertained, 
however,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  bv  An- 
til*itrU  than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ry,—  a  point  of  some  importance  in  reference 
to  the  night-journcv  of  Acts  xxiii.  [Antipa- 
tris.]     In  Stralnj  s  time,  there  was  on  this 
point  of  the  coast  merely  a  town  culled  "  Stra- 
to's  tower  "  with  a  landing-place,  whereas,  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as 
being  the  head  of  Judaea.    It  was  in  this  in- 
terval that  the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,    The  work  was  in  fact  accomplished  in 
ten  years.    The  utmost  care  and  expense  were 
lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.    It  was 
Ibe  official  residence  of  the  Hcrodian  kings, 
and  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman 
procurators  of  .Fudiea.    Here  also  were  the 
headquarttn  of  the  military  forces  of  the  prov- 
ince.   Caesarea  continue*!  to  be  n  city  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
N«w.  though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name 


still  lintrers  on  the  site  (Kuisariyth),  it  is  tH 
tcrly  desolate ;  ant!  its  ruins  have  for  a  long 
jicnod  la-en  a  ipiarry,  from  which  other  towns 
in  this  part  of  Svria  have  lieen  built. 

Caesare  a  Philip  pi  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  two  first  Uoapels  (Mutt.  xvi.  13;  Mark 
viii.  271  and  in  accounts  of  the  same  transac- 
tions. Cesurea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost 
point  of  our  lord's  journeying*  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage  in  his  lite,  which  was  connected  with  the 
place,  was  otherwise  a  vcrv  marked  one.  The 
place  itaelf  too  is  remarkable  in  its  physical 
and  picturesque  characteristics,  and  also  in  fa 
historical  associations.  It  was  at  the  eastern- 
most and  most  important  of  the  two  recog- 
nized sources  of  the  .Ionian,  the  other  being  at 
Tfl-cl-Kiuli.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Hernion.  Cursarea  Philip- 
pi  has  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  hus  been  not 
unreasonably  identified  with  llnal-Giui.  Its  an- 
nals run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Paniuin  of  Josephus  ;  and  the 
inscriptions  are  not  yet  obliterated  which  show 
that  the  god  Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this 
spot.  Panium  la-came  part  of  the  territory  of 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged 
and  embellished  the  town,  and  called  it  Ca-san  a 
PhUippt,  partly  after  his  oWn  name,  ami  partly 
after  tlnu  of  the  emperor.  Agrip]ia  II.  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  called 
the  place  Xcronkis.  Coins  of  CVsurai  Ptuiriis 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
It  is  still  call  Lbinuis,  the  first  name  having 
here,  as  in  other  CUM,  survived  the  second. 
The  vast  castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built 
in  Syro-Greck  or  even  Plurnician  times,  is  still 
the  most  remarkable  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Cage.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27 
is  more  properly  a  fm/»,  in  which  decoy  birds 
were  placed  (comp.  Ecclus.  xL  30)  In  Key. 
xviii.  2  the  Greek  term  means  a  prison. 

Cai'aphas,  in  full,  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during 
the  years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57  ;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14, 
24,  28;  Acts  iv.  6).  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Gratus  appointed  him  to  the  dignity.  He  held 
it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  but  was  denoted  by  the  Proconsul  Vitel- 
lius  (x.n.  36).  Ho  was 'son-in-law  of  Annas. 
[Annas.) 

Cain.  The  historical  facts  in  the  life  of 
Cain,  as  recorded  in  (Jen.  iv.,  arc  briefly  these: 
—  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve;  ho 
followed  the  business  of  agriculture  ;  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  n.u  1  after  his  m>ii  Enoch;  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  toirether  with  the 
inventions  for  which  they  were  remarkable. 
Occasional  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the 
N.  T.  (Heb.  xi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 
The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Biblical  narrative:  —  1.  The 
position  of  the  laud  of  Nod,  which  it  seems 
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Tain  to  attempt  to  identity  with  any  special 
locality.  2.  The  "mark  set  upon  Cain  "  nrob- 
ably  means  that  Jehovah  ijave  a  sif/n  to  Cain, 
▼ery  much  a*  signs  were  afterward*  Riven  to 
Noah  (Gen.ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  Hi.  2,  12),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (I*.  xxxviii.  7,8). 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  population  in  Cain's  time  (iv.  14). 

4.  The  descendant-*  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators 
(Knol>el,  von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial 
structure  in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered parallel  to  that  of  the  Sethites.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  differences  far 
exceed  the  points  of  similarity.  5.  The  social 
condition  or  the  Cainitca  is  prominently  brought 
forward  in  the  history.  Cain  founded  the  first 
city;  Lantech  instituted  polygamy ;  Jabal  intro- 
duced the  nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical 
instruments;  Tubal-cain  was  the  first  smith; 
Lantech's  language  takes  the  stately  tone  of 

Kxjtry ;  and  even  the  names  of  the  women, 
aamah  (pleasant),  Zillah  (shadow),  Adah  (orna- 
mental), seem  to  bcs|K*ak  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there  was 
violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lantech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter.  6.  The 
contrast  established  between  the  Cainitc*  anil 
the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
Ute  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two 
races. 

Cam,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country 
)f  Judah,  minted  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah 
IJosh.  xv.  57). 

Cai'nan.  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70  years 
when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  ( ( tan.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbineal  tradition  was  that  he 
first  introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  — 
a  tradition  which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to 
the  post-diluvian  Cainan.  2.  Son  of  Arphaxad, 
and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  in.  35, 36, 
and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He  is 
also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  genealogy  of  Shcm,  Gen.  x.  24.  xi.  12, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  18,  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made 
from  the  Hebrew.  It  seems  certain  that  his 
name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of 
the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
•  time  of  Jerome.  Probably  Cainan  was  not  in- 
serted by  St.  Luke  himself,  but  was  afterwards 
added,  either  by  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some 
other  cause  which  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Cakes.  [Bread.] 

Ca'lah,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Asshur  ((Jen.  x.  11).  According  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  Oriental  antiquaries, 
the  site  of  Calah  is  marked  by  the  S'imrud 
ruins,  which  have  furnished  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascertained, 
Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one 
time  (about  b.c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the 
empire. 

Calamo  lahifl,  1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 


name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam.Lod 
and  II  a i>i  i>.    A  p. 
Calamus.  {Reed.] 

Cal'COL  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (I  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  identical 
with  Chalcol. 

Caldron,  a  vessel  for  boiling  flesh,  either 
for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  14  ;  Mic.  iii.  3  ;  Job  xli.  20). 


Bronx*  caldron  from  K*> ptntn  Thcbta.  (Brit.  M  IM  ) 

Caleb.  L  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18, 
19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharos, 
the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  bv 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  consequently  grand- 
fatherof  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothers,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmcel  and  Hani  : 
his  wives  Azubah,  Jerioth.  and  Ephrath  ;  and 
his  concubines  Ephali  and  Mauchah  (ver.  9,  18, 
19,  46,  48).  2.  Son  of  Jephunneb,  bv  which 
]uitronvmic  the  illustrious  spy  is  usually  desig- 
nated (Num.  xiii.  6,  and  ten  other  places),  with 
the  addition  of  that  of  "  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son 
of  Kcnaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14. 
Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  rulers 
or  princes  who  were  set.i  to  search  the  laud  of 
Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus. 
Caleb  was  a  prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole  number 
who,  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  boldly 
to  the  land,  ami  take  possesion  of  it ;  foi 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the*  infuriated  people. 
In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten 
spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  Forty-five  years  afterwards,  when 
some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  conquest 
of  the  land,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  claimed 
possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims,  Kirjath- 
Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  hill 
country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  immediately 
Knotted  to  him,  and  the  following  chaptei 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron, 
driving  out  the  three  sons  of  Anak;  and  how 
he  offered  Achsah  his  (laughter  in  marriage  tc 
whoever  would  take  Kirjath-Scplter,  i.e.  Dehir 
and  how  when  Othniel,  his  younger  brother, 
had  performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gave  hiiq 
his  daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  am' 
nether  springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the 
time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  a  very  inter- 
esting question  arises  as  to  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneb  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards 
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the  first  J  u  <  1  -  -  • ,  i  i  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz  " 
(Josh,  xv.  17  ;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11).  On  the 
other  baud  the  geuealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jcphunnch  or  , 
Kcna*,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely, 
as  being  a  descendant  of  Hexron  and  a  sou  of 
Ilur  (see  too  cb.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13 
we  hare  this  singuhir  expression,  "  Unto  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh  he  gave  a  part  amoiujthe 
children  of  Judalt ; "  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less 
significant  one, "  Hebron  became  the  inheritance 
of  Caleb  tlie  son  of  Jcphuunch  the  Ktuezite, 
because  that  he  wholly  followed  Jebovah  1 
of  Israel."  It  becomes  therefore  quite  possible 
that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth  ;  a  proselyte, 
incorporated  into  the  tribe  ot  Judah.  3.  Caleb- 
EfHKXTAit,  according  to  the  present  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where  llezron 
died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard  of. 
The  present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and 
the  reading  which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had, 
and  which  is  preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one,  "  Caleb  came  in  unto 
EphratAh." 

Calf.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that 
Aaron,  constrained  by  the  people  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the 
golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  to  represent  the 
Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  It 
docs  not  seem  likely  that  the  ear-rings  would 
have  provided  the  enormons  quantity  of  gold 
required  for  a  tolid  figure.  More  probably  it 
was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a 
process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Ejrvpt.  "  A  qilded  ox  covered  with  a  pull " 
of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335). 


To  punish  the  apostasy,  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  pro- 
duced in  the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water 
of  jealousy  (Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted 
this  course  as  the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable 
blow  to  their  superstition,  or  as  an  allcj^irical 
act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with  reference  to  an  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Herod,  ii.  41  ;  Poli  Syn.  ad  lor.). 
The  process  which  he  used  is  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. Bochart  and  Rosenmiiller  think 
that  lie  increlv  cut,  ground,  and  filed  the  gold 
to  powder.  It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute 
respecting  this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam, 
whether,  I.  the  Jews  intended  them  for  some 
Egyptian  God,  or  II.  for  a  mere  cherubic  sym- 
bol" of  Jehovah.    Of  the  various  sacred  cows 


of  Egypt,  those  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the 
three  kinds  of  sacred  bulls,  Apis,  Basis,  and 
Muevis,  Sir  U-  Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as 
the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf;  "  the  offerings, 
dancings,  and  rejoicings  practised  on  that  occa- 
sion were  doubtless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mncvis  "  (.l/ic. 
fyi/pf-,  v.  l'J7).  It  seems  to  us  more  likely 
that  in  this  calf-worship  the  Jews  merely 

Likaud  their  Maker  to  the  graved  ox ; » 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood 
cherubic  emblem.  The  prophet  Hu»ca  is  lu.l 
of  denunciations  against  the  calf-woiahip  of  1  .,- 
rael  (Hos.  viii.  5,  6,  x.  6),  and  meutions  the 
curious  custom  of  Luting  them  (xiii.  2).  His 
change  of  Bethel  into  Bcthaveu  possibly  arose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatrv.  The  calf  at 
Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pilescr,  anil 
thut  of  Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shal- 
mancser  (Pridcaux,  Conn.  i.  15).  In  the  ex- 
pression "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos.  xiv.  2), 
the  word  "  calves  "  is  used  metaphorically  for 
victims  or  mcrificcs,  and  the  passing:  signifies 
cither  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our 
lips,"  that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,"  or  *'  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices 
which  our  lips  have  vowed." 

CaTitas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.  [Kelita.) 
Ap. 

Callis  thenes,  a  partisan  of  Nicanor,  who 
was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the  defeat  of  thut 
general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  setting  fire 
to  "the  sacred  portals "  (2  Mace.  viii.  3.'J). 
Ap. 

Cal'nch,  or  Cal  no,  apjiears  in  Genesis 
(x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  Probably 
the  site  is  the  modern  Xij/'er,  which  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  early  capitals,  and  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Xo/Jter,  the  Talmud  identities 
with  Calneh.  We  may  gather  from  Scrip- 
ture that  in  the  8th  century  u.c.  Calneh  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and 
never  recovered  its  prosperity  (Is.  x.  9;  Am. 
vi.  2). 

CuL  no,  Is.  x.  9.  [Calxeu.] 

Cal  phi,  father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two 

captains  ot  Jonathan's  army  who  remained 
firm  at  the  battle  of  Genncsur  (1  Mace.  xi. 
70). 

Cal  vary,  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  nnd  there  no  proj>cr 
name,  but  arising  from  the  translators  having 
literally  adopted  the  word  cult-aria,  i.e.  a  bare 
skull,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Kpewov,  which 
a^ain  is  nothing  but  the  Greek  for  Golgotha, 
Prof.  Stanley  lias  not  omitted  (S.  4'  I*-  4,iui 
note)  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lar expression  "  Mount  Calvary "  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  statement  in  the  accounts  of  the 
place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

Camel.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  ijumul,  Uihtr,  or  Imhruh,  and 
viretiroVi.  As  to  the  achtuhteranim  in  Esth.  viii. 
10,  erroneously  translated  "camels"  by  the 
A.  V.,  see  Ml  lk  (note).  —  1.  Gt'tmi'd  is  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  term  to  express  the  genus  "  camel," 
irrespective  of  any  difference  of  species,  age,  or 
breed.  It  is  clear  from  Gen.  xii.  16  that  camels 
were  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  though  no 
representation  of  this  animal  lias  vet  U-en  div 
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covered  in  the  paintings  or  hieroglyphics.  The 
Ethiopians  li.ul  "  camels  in  abundance  "  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  !.'») ;  the  queen  of  Shcba  came  to  Jerusalem 
"  with  camels  that  bare  spices  and  gold  and  pre- 
vious stones  "  ( I  K.  \.  2)  ;  the  men  of  Kedar  and 
of  ll.uor  possessed  camels  (Jcr.  xlix.  29,  32); 
l)a\  i>l  took  away  the  camels  from  the  Geshurttes 
and  the  Anialekites  (1  Sam.  x.wii.  9,  xxx.  17) ; 
forty  camel*'  burden  of  good  things  were  NDl  to 
Elis'ha  by  IJeuhadail  king  of  Syria  from  Duma* 
Cttl  (2  K.  viii.  9) ;  the  Ishmaelites  trafficked  w  ith 
Egypt  in  the  jireeious  gums  of  Gilead,  carried 
on  the  hacks  of  camels  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  2.r») ;  the 
Midianites  ami  the  Amalekites  jKissessed  camels 
"  a*  tin  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude " 
(Judg.  vti.  12) ;  Job  had  thn-e  thousand  camels 
before  his  afHiction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand 
afterwards  (xlii.  12).  The  camel  was  used  for 
riding  (On.  xxiv.  04;  1  Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a 
beast  of  burden  generally  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2 b  ;  2 


K.  Tiii.  9  ;  1  K.  x.  2,  &c.)  ;  and  for  draught 
pur|H>scs  (Is.  xxi.  7).  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17 
we  learn  that  camels  were  used  in  war.  John 
the  liuptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4  ;  Mark  i.  6 J,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  Klijah  "was  clad  in  a  drew  of  the 
same  stuff."  Chard  in  (in  Manner's  (M>strr.  ii. 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vest- 
ments of  camel  s  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the 
animal  at  the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat. 
Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals, 
ami  was  in  all  probability  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
though  no  distinct  reference  to  it  is  made  in 
the  liiblc.  Camel's  flesh,  although  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Arabs,  was  forbidden  as  food  to 
the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4  ;  Dent.  xiv.  7),  Iniause, 
though  the  camel  "  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Dr.  Kitto  (/%*.  //.  ofPtded. 
p.  391)  says  "the  Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of 
their  camels  with  a  lwud  of  cloth  or  leather. 


or  two-hump<tl  (\.m«l«  on  AwyrUn  monument*   (L«y«nl  ) 


upon  which  are  strung  small  shells  called  cow- 
ries in  the  form  of  half-moons  :  "  this  very  aptly 
illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with  reference  to 
the  moon-shaped  ornaments  that  were  on  the 
necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  From  the  temperate 
habits  of  the  camel  with  regard  to  its  require- 
ments of  food  and  water,  ami  from  its  wonder- 
ful adaptation,  l»oth  structurally  and  physio- 
logically, to  traverse  the  arid  regions  which  for 
miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can  readily 
give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  pro|H-rtv  either  of 
tribes  or  individuals.  The  three  thousand 
camels  of  Job  may  Ik?  illustrated  to  the  very- 
letter  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37, 
§  5) :  "  Now  some  men  in  upjHT  Asia  possess  as 
RWQy  at  three  thousand  camels."  —  2.  lU'rhr, 
bkhrak  (Is.  lx.  6;  Jcr.  ii.  23).  The  Hehrew 
words  occur  only  in  two  passages  al*»vc  named, 
where  the  A.  V.' reads  "dromedary." 

Bochart  (Ilitroz.  i.  Ift,  sq.)  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  indicative  only  of  a  difference 
in  age,  ami  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Arabic 
Ucm  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  a  young 
camel  is  signified  by  the  term.  Etvmologicall  v 
the  Hehrew  word  is  more  in  favor  of  the 
"  dromedarv."  So  too  are  the  old  versions.  — 
3.  As  to  the  rirriinUh  of  Is.  Ixvi.  20  (A.  V. 
"swift  lieasts")  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  explanation  is  not  satisfactory 
which  is  given  by  Ilochart  {IfiVritz.  i.  2">),  fol- 
lowing some  of  tin  K.iM.i..  and  adopted  by 


Ho-cnmuller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that 
"  dromedaries  "  are  meant.  We  prefer,  with 
Michaelis  and  l'arkhurst,  to  understand  the 
"  panniers  "  or  "  baskets  "  carried  on  the  backs 
of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer  the  word  to  its 
unrcduplicatcd  form  in  (Jen.  xxxi.  34.  The 
sjiecies  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of 


Palestine  was  the  Arabian  or  one-hnmpod 
camel  ( Camdus  Araltfcus).  The  dromedary  is 
a  swifter  animal  than  the  Iwtnrage-canicl,  and 
is  uscdchieflv  lor  riding  pur]w>ses;  it  is  merely 
a  finer  breed  than  the  other :  the  Arubs  cail 
it  the  Iltirir.  The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs  asserting 
that  it  is  swifter  than  the  horse ;  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  per- 
form ;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up 
for  hours  together.    Tin-  camel,  as  may  be 
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readily  conceived,  i*  the  subject  amongst  Ori- 
entals of  many  proverbial  expressions ;  see 
manv  cited  by  Bochart  (I/irrvz.  i.  30),  and 
comi).  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24.  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  A.  V., 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  expres- 


reth.  It  now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a 
church  said  to  stand  over  the  house  in  which 
the  miracle  was  |»erformcd,  and  —  doubtless 
much  older  —  the  fountain  from  which  the 
water  for  the  miracle  was  brought.  The  tra- 
dition identifying  Krfr  AVw»u  with  Cana  is  cer- 
tainly of  considerable  age.    It  existed  in  the 


>n;  the  very  magnitude  of  the  "hvper bole  is  time"  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th 
evidence  in  its  favor:  with  the  Tainiuds  "an  cent.),  who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth 
elephant  passing  through  a  needle's  eye  "  was  a   to  Tabor,  and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th 


common  figure  to  denote  anv  thing  impossible. 
The  camel  belongs  to  the"  family  Cametidm, 
order  Ruminantia. 

Ca'mon,  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried  (Judg.  x.  5).  Joscphus  says  that  it 
was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  modern  times,  how- 
ever, the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan. 

Camp.  [EXCVMFMEHTS.] 

Camphire  (Heb.  cdpher).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  "  camphire  "  is  an  incorrect  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  some  aromatic  substance  only  in  Cant, 
i.  14,  iv.  13  :  the  margin  in  both  passages  has 
"cypress,"  giving  the  form  but  not  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Greek  word.  Camphire,  or,  as  it 
is  now  generally  written,  camphor,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  tree  largely  cultivated  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  the  Camphora  ojftrinarttm,  of  the 
Nat.  order  Laurace**.  From  the  expression 
"  cluster  of  cdpher  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi," 
in  Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chaldee  version  reads 
"  bunches  of  grapes."  Several  versions  retain 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance  really  de- 
noted by  cdpher  is  the  Lawaonia  alita  of  bota- 
nists, the  henna  of  Arabian  naturalists.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Kho- 
freh.  Hasselquist  (Trav.  246,  Lond.  1766), 
speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the  Waves  are 
pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water  ; 
the  Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night : 
this  gives  them  a  deep  yellow,  which  is  greatly 
admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color  lasts 
for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it.  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
thut  I  have  seen  the  nails  of  the  mummies  dyed 
in  ihis  manner."  Sonnini  (  Voyay,  i.  p.  297) 
savs  the  women  are  fond  of  decorating  them- 
selves with  the  flowers  of  the  henna-plant; 
that  they  take  them  in  their  hand  and  perfume 
their  bosoms  with  them.    Compure  with  this 


cent.).  But  the  claims  of  another  site  have 
been  lately  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Robinson 
with  much  force.  The  rival  site  is  a  village 
situated  further  north,  about  5  miles  north  of 
Sejf'urith  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth,  near 
the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.  This  village  still  la-ars  the  name  of 
Kana-eJ-jeJil.  The  Gospel  history  will  not  be 
affected  whichever  site  may  be  discovered  to  bo 
the  real  one. 

Ca  naan.  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8)  ;  the  progenitor  of  the  Pha*- 
nicians  ("  Zidon  "),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the 
sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole 
of  the  country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen. 
x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  — 2.  The  name  "Ca- 
naan "  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  country 
itself  —  more  generally  styled  "  the  land  of  C.  ' 
It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  ;  and  we  also  find  "  Lan- 
guage of  C/'  (Is.  xix.  18):  "Wars  of  C." 
(Judg.  iii.  1):  "  Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv. 
15) :  "  King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19)  : 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1, 6, 8,  xxxvi. 
2):  "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps.  exxxv.  11).  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  word  occurs  in  sev- 
eral passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V. 
by  being  translated.  These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8, 
""traffickers,"  and  xxiii.  11,  "the  merchant 
city  ; "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  merchant ;  "  Zeph. 
i.  11,  "merchant-people." 

Ca  naan,  the  L>and  of,  lit.  "  Lowland," 
a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  specially  opposed  to 
the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is,  the  high  tuble- 
land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "  lowland  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots  ; 
but  high  as  the  level  of  muc  h  of  the  couutry 
west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  pre- 


Cant.  i.  13.  —  The  Laicmnia  alita  when  young   vented,  as  they  still  prevent  it,  from  leaving  an 


h*  without  thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous, 
whence  Lin  nous's  names,  L.  inrrmia  and  L. 
tpinosa ;  he  regarding  his  specimens  as  two 
distinct  species.  The  henna-plant  grows  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
very  fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  from  four 
to  six  feet  high.  The  Laicaonia  alita,  the  only 
known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythracea*. 

Ca  na  of  Galilee,  once  Cana  in  Gali- 
leo, a  village  or  town  not  far  from  Caper- 
naum, memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first 
miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46)  as  well  as  of  a 
subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathnnael  (xxi.  2). 


impression  of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that 
remarkable,  wide,  maritime  plain  over  which 
the  eve  ranges  for  miles  from  the  central  hills ; 
(2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable 
and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan  valley  ; 
and  (3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  the  long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of 
the  Jordan.  The  word  "  Canaanite  "  was  u-j<1 
in  the  O.T.  in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  nar- 
rower, which  will  l«e  most  conveniently  exam- 
ined under  that  head  :  but  this  docs  not  appear 
to  lie  the  cast*  with  "  Canaan,"  at  least  in  th  * 
older  cases  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  only  in  later 
notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5.  and  Matt.  xv.  2J. 
that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low  maritime 
plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (cdmp.  Mark 


The  traditional  site  is  at  Kef'r  Krnna,  a  small  i  vii.  26). 
village  about  4$  miles  north-west  of  Naza-  |    Ca  naanite,  The,  the  designation  of  the 
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Apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  us  "  Simon 
Zelotes."  It  occurs  in  Matt.  x.  4  ;  Murk  iii. 
18.    The  word  docs  not  signify  a  descendant 


Lot.  xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxn 
17,  "  the  holy  candlestick."    Witli  its  varum* 
appurtenances  it  required  a  talent  of  "  jture 


of  Canaan,  nor  a  native  of  Curia,  hut  it  comes  gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  hut  "  of  lieu  ten 
from  a  Chuldcc  or  Syriac  word,  Kannmn  or  work."  Joscphus,  however,  says  that  it  was 
Krwnotfo,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  fuction  of  cust  gold,  und  hollow.  As  the  description 
of  "  the  Zealots  "  was  designated.  This  given  in  Exodus  is  not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate 
Syriuc  word  i*  the  muling  of  the  1'eshito  I  Lightfoot's  explanation  of  it :  "  The  foot  of 
version.    The  Greek  equivalent  is  Z/lotea,  and    it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a  shaft  straight, 


this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13)  bus  correctly 

preserved. 

Ca'naanites,  The,  a  word  used  in  two 

tensea: —  l«  »  trilK!  which  inhabited  a  imrtieular 
locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  conquest ;  and  2.  the  people  who  inhabited 


which  was  the  middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was 
a  golden  dish  wrought  alinondwise  ;  and  n  little 
almve  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above  that  a 
golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  hie.h  as  the 
middle  shaft.     On  each  of  them  wen-  three 


generally  the  whole  of  that  country. —  I.  For  golden  cups  placed  alinondwise  on  sharp,  scal- 


the  tribe  of  "the  Cauauuitcs "  only  —  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the 
country  west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland  "  as 
compared  with  the  loftier  and  more  extended 
tracts  on  the  east;  but  there  was  a  part  of  this 
western  country  which  was  still  more  emphati- 
cally a  "  lowland."  a.  There  were  the  plains 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
und  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah, 
and  Ephraim.  b.  Rut  separated  entirely  from 
these*  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  or  Arabah.  "  The  Canaanitc  dwells  by 
the  sea,  and  bv  the  side  of  Jordan  "  (Num. 
xiii.  29).  In  "lien.  x.  18-20  the  seats  of  the 
Canaanitc  tribe  are  given  as  on  the  sea-shore 
and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  Josh.  xi.  3  "  the 
Canuauitc  on  the  east  and  the  west  "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
'•the  mountain"  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 


lop-*l nil  fashion  ;  altovo  which  was  a  golden 
knop,  a  golden  flower,  und  the  socket.  Al*ive 
the  branches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a  golden 
U>ss,  ultove  which  rose  two  shafts  more;  altove 
the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  Ik»ss,  and 
two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  upwards 
were  three  golden  scallo|>-cup;«,  a  knop.  and  a 
flower  :  so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"  (  Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  10O 
in i ii ;»• ;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Rabbis, 
5  feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the 
exterior  branches,  3^  feet.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  worth  5,076/.  exclusive  of 
workmunship.  Generally  it  was  "  a  type  of 
preaching"  or  of  "the  light  of  the  law'* 
(Lightfoot,  I.e.).  Similarly  candlestick*  are 
made  tyj>es  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Church,  of 
witnesses,  &c.  (comp.  Zcch.  iv.  ;  Rev.  ii  xi. 


—  2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  to  the  mm-   4,  &c.)     The  cundlestick  was  placed  on  the 


Israelite  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have 
alivady  seen  was   the  exse  with  "Canaan.' 


south  side  of  the  first  apartment  of  the  taber- 
nacle, opposite  the  table  of  show-hreiid  (Ex. 


Instances  of  this  are,  (Jen.  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxi.  xxv.  37),  and  was  lighted  even-  evening  and 
3;  Judg.  i.  10;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12.  See  also  dressed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  xxx. 
Gen.  xxiv.  3,  37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6  ;  Ex.  xiii.  8  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  2).  Each  lamp  was  sup- 
11,  comp.  5.  Like  the  Fhtcnieians,  the  Ca-  plied  with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
naanitcs  were  proluibly  given  to  commerce  ;' olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses),  which  was 
and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in  later  sufficient  to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long 
times  an  occasional  s vnonv  me  for  a  merchant   n it'll t.    When  carried  about,  tho  candlestick 


(Job  xli.  »i  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  24  ;  ootup.  Is.  xxiii. 
9,  11;  Una.  xii.  7;  Zeph.  i.  11).  —  Of  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be  said. 
On  the  one  hand,  Ireing  —  if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  x.  be  right  —  llamites,  there  could  be  no 


was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with 
its  appendages  in  Itadgcr-skin  hags,  which  were 
supported  on  a  bar  ( Num.  iv.  9).  In  Solomon's 
Temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick,  there  were 
ten  golden  candlesticks  similarly  emlKissed.  five 


nflinitv  between  their  language  and  that  of  the   on  the  right  ami  five  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  ■»!>  ; 


Israelites,  who  were  descendants  of  Sbcm.  (  hi 
the  other  is  the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob, 
shortly  after  their  entrance  to  the  country, 
seem  able  to  hold  converse  with  them,  and  also 
that  the  names  of  Canaanitc  persons  and  places 
which  we  possess  arc  translatable  into  Hebrew. 
Rut  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  und  Assvriun 


2  Chr.  iv.  7).  Thev  were  tnken  to  Babylon 
(Jar.  Hi.  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbalwl 
there  was  again  a  single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i. 
23,  iv.  49).  The  description  given  of  it  by 
.Joscphus  agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply 
interesting  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus; 
but  he  drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  identical 


names  have  lieeu  materially  altered  in  their   with  the  one  used  in  the  Temple. 


adoption  into  Hebrew  records.  Mav  not  a 
similar  process  have  taken  place  when  the 
Hebrews  took  jKissrssion  of  the  Canaanitc 
towns,  and  "called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names  "  i 

Canda'ce,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Mcroe), 
mentioned  Acts  viii.  27.  The  name  was  not 
a  proper  name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
dynasty  of  Ethiopian  ipiccn*. 

Candlestick,    which    Moses    was  com 


Cane.  [Rsbi>.J 
Cankerworm.  [Locist.] 

Can'neh  (El.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a  con- 
traction of  Calneh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one 
MS. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  The,  may  be 

generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
which  form  the  original  and  authoritative  writ 
ten  rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church."  The  wonl  Canon,  in  classical 
to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  dcscriln-d  I  Greek,  is  properly  a  xtrniffht  rod,  as  the  rod  of 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.    It  is  called  in  i  a  shield,  or  that  u*ed  in  weaving,  or  a  -  arp.  n- 
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tcr's  rule.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  credited  tradition.  Among  English  scholar* 
commonly  used  Wh  as  "a  rule  "  in  the  widest  Kcunicott,  anion,.'  German  Eichhora  and  Ro* 
sense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  "  the  nde  MINDfillcr,  reganl  the  jKicm  as  belonging  to  tho 
of  the  Church,"  "  the  rule  ot  faith."  "  the  rule  iure  of  Kzn\  ami  Nchemlah.  The  charge  of 
of  truth."  As  applied  to  Scripture  the  dcriva-  Chaldaism  hits  licet!  vigorously  pressed  by  Ho- 
lives  of  Canon  were  used  long  before  the  simple  scnmullcr,  and  especially  by'Eichhorn.'  But 
wonl.  The  titles  "Canonical  "  was  first  given  (iesenins  assigns  the  lx*»k  to'the  golden  a-«-  of 
to  writings  in  the  sense  of  "Admitted  by  the  Hebrew  literature,  nnd  traces  "  the  few  solitary 
rule,"  and  not  as  "  fbrrnim/  f*irt  of  and  giving  Chaldaisuis"  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that 
the  rule."  The  first  direct  application  of  the  age  to  the  ban. Is  of  Chaldce  copyists  He  lias 
term  Canon  to  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  moreover  suggested  an  important  distinction 
verses  of  Amphilochius  (c.  380  a.i>.),  where  lietween  Chalilaisms,  and  dialectic  varieties  in- 
the  wonl  indicates  the  rule  by  which  the  con-  digenous  to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
tents  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined,  and  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed, 
thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent  Nor  is  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with  the 
books.  Among  Latin  writers  it  is  commonly  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  **  one  thou- 
found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  sand  awl  five  "  songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32). 
and  their  usage  of  the  wonl,  which  is  wider  It  is  pndmblc  that  Solomon  hart  at  least  a  hunt- 
than  that  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  souree  of  its  ing-seut  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
modern  acceptation.  The  uncanonical  books  (comp.  Cant.  iv.  9),  and  in  men  a  retreat,  and 
were  described  simply  as  "  those  without,"  or   under  the  influence  of  its  scenery,  and  the  Inn- 

'  those  uncannnizedV  The  Apocryphal  books,  guage  of  the  surrounding  peasantry,  he  may 
whieh  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate  have  written  Canticles.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
position,  were  called  "  liooks  "read,"  or  "cccle-  unnecessary  to  depart  from  the  plain  meaning 
»iastical,"  though  the  latter  title  was  also  ap-  of  the  Hebrew  title.  Supposing  the  date  fixed 
plied  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Thecanoni-  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  tnere  is  great  difticul- 
cal  books  were  also  called  "  hooka  of  the  ty  in  determining  at  what  period  of  that  mon- 
Teslament,"  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  arch's  life  the  poem  was  written.  —  II.  Form. — 
collection  by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  This  question  is  not  determined  by  the  Hebrew 
library,"  whieh  happily  expresses  the  unity  title.  The  non-continuity  which"  many  critics 
anil  variety  of  the  Bible.  Popular  belief  as-  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  fmm  being  a  mo.l- 
s  gned  to  Ezra  and  "the  great  synagogue  "  cm  discovery,  Ghislcrius  (16th  cent.)  consid- 
the  task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  ered  it  a  drama  in  five  acts.  Down  to  the  1 8th 
Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work  in  organizing  j  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  rc- 
the  Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  ganled  as  continuous,  Gregory  of  Xa/ianzus 
npon  this  belief,  but  it  is  in  every  way  eon-  calls  it  a  "  bridal  drama  and  song."  Aceonl- 
sistent  with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  ing  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  **  Pastoral  Eclogue,"  or  a 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves,  j  *'  Dramatic  Poem  ;  "  according  to  Lowth.  "  an 
After  the  Macraba:an  persecution  the  history  epithalamiuin  of  a  pa>toml  kind."  Michaclis 
of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  and  Rosenmuller,  while  diflcring  as  to  its  in- 
tiic  history  of  its  contents.  The  Old  Testa-  terpretation,  agn-e  in  making  it  continuous, 
tnent  appear*  from  that  time  as  a  whole.  The  Bossuet  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts  or  scenes 
Complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresjionding  with  the  7 
commonly  received  at  present,  was  ratified  at  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony.  His  di- 
the  third  ConxciL  or  Carthaoe  (a.d.  397),  :  vision  is  impugned  by  Taylor  (Fnr/'m.  Ci  timet), 
and  from  that  time  was  accepted  throughout  who  proposes  one  of  6  days  ;  and  considers 
the  Latin  Church.  Respecting  the  books  of  the  drama  to  be  fxtsl-nu/itiaJ,  not  antcnujttial,  as 
which  the  Canon  is  composed,  sec  the  article  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial 
Bible.  I  theory  has  lieen  severely  handled  bv  J.  D.  Mi- 

Canopy  (Jud.  x.  It,  xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  chaclis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
canopy  of  Holofumes  is  the  only  one  men- '  general.  Lowth  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
tinned,  although,  perhaps,  fmm  the  "  pi  liars  "  the  minor  kind,  dramatic  as  a  dialogue  ;  and 
of  the  litter  described  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  it  may  therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of 
be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include  a  i  Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  fact 
canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets  [  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  a  plot ;  and 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  |  evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  terra 
although  its  description  (Jud.  x.  21  )  betrays  i  "  pastoral  "  than  by  the  term  "  drama." 
lnxurv  and  display  rather  than  such  simple,  Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dra- 
uerainesa.  mntic  element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the 

Canticles,  .So/17  of  Songs,  i.e.  the  most  1  rich  pastoral  character  of  its  scenery  and  al- 
!s-autifiil  of  songs,  en  titled  iti  the  A.  V.  The  j  lusions  renders  the  term  drama  less  applicable 
fc>oxo  of  Solomox.  —  I.  Author  ami  Dale.  —  than  thnt  of  idgl.  The  kigWc  form  8CCms  to 
By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon  ;  have  recommended  it*elf  to  the  allegorical 
arid  so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by  the  majority  school  of  translators  as  getting  rid  of  that  lira* 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers',  ancient  and  malic  unity  and  plot  whieh  their  system  of  in- 
modern.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  terpretation  reduced  to  a  succession  of  events 
TalinudicaJ  writers,  who  assigned  it  to  the  aire  without  any  culminating  issue  But  the  ma- 
of  Hczckiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  jority  of  recent  translators  belonging  to  tho 
voice  down  to  the  close  of  the  la«t  century,  literal  school  have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jaco- 
Morc  recent  criticism,  however,  has  called  hi.  since  developed  hy  Umbrcit,  Ewnld,  Meier, 
in  qoeation  this   deep-rooted,  and   well    ac-  ,  &c.    Based  as  this  theory  is  npon  the  dramatic 
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evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it  supplies  that 
essential  movement  and  interest,  the  want  of 
which  was  felt  l>y  Ijowth  ;  and  justifies  the  a|>- 
plication  of  the  term  drama,  to  a  compost- 
tion  of  which  it  manifesto  the  vital  principle 
and  organic  structure.  —  III.  Meaning.  —  The 
school*  of  interpretation  may  lie  divided  into 
three  ;  —  the  mystical,  or  typical ;  the  allegorical ; 
and  the  literal.  —  1 .  The  mystical  interpretation 
is  property  an  offshoot  of  the  alleiforical ,  and 
probably  owes  its*  origin  to  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  supplying  a  literal  hasis  for  the  sim- 
ulations of  the  allegorists.  This  basis  is  either 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Isruelitish 
woman,  the  Sliuluinite.  The  mystical  inter- 
pretation makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  It  re-appears  in  Abulphurogius  (1226- 
1286),  and  was  received  by  Grotius,  approved 
of,  and  systematized  by  Bossuet,  indorsed  by 
Lowth,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  translation 
bv  Percy  and  Williams.  —  2.  Allegorical. — 
Notwithstanding  the  attempts  which,  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  principle  of  interpretation 
in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ;  Jesus  Sirachidcs 
(xlvii.  14-17;  Wisd.  viii.  2):  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  §  8)  ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it 
with  any  certainty  farther  buck  than  the  Tal- 
mud. According  to  the  Talmud,  the  Moved  is 
taken  to  be  God ;  the  !••>■> <l  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation  is 
expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the 
Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats 
the  Song  of  songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of  the 
third  temple.  Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Targum  was  still  further  de- 
veloped by  the  mediasvul  Jews,  who  introduced 
it  into  their  liturgical  services.  A  new  school 
of  Jewish  exegesis  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786) ;  which,  without  actually  de- 
nying the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning, 
determined  to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  mean- 
while to  devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion. In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmudicnl 
interpretation,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but 
universally  received.  It  was  called  in  question 
by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c.  In  the  18th  century  the 
allegorical  theory  was  re-asserted,  and  recon- 
structed by  Putlendorf  (1776),  and  the  re-action- 
ary  allegorists.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
variations  of  the  allegorical  school  are  :  —  (a.) 
The  extension  of  the  Chaldee  allegory  to  the 
Christian  Church,  (b.)  Luther's  theory  limits 
the  allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  tho  Jewish  people  under  Solomon, 
(c.)  According  to  Ghislerins,  and  Corn,  a  La- 
pide  the  Bride  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  (d.)  Puf- 
fendorf  refers  the  spiritual  sense  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Saviour's  death  and  burial.  —  3. 
The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  genend  movement  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in 
opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  carlv 
Christian  nllegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial, 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  The 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 


l  literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  Inter 
pretation ;  and,  alter  its  dramatical  develop. 
!  ment  bv  Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the 
I  standard  scheme  of  the  mystical  school.  In 
J  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by  Good,  with  a  Jew- 
I  ish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride.  Michaclis 
]  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of 
j  wedded  love,  innocent,  ana  happy.    The  most 
|  generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modern 
litcralists  is  that  which  was  originally  proposed 
|  bv  Jacohi  ( 1771 ),  adopted  by  Herder,  Ammon, 
!  Umbreit,  Ewald,  &e.  ;  and  more  recently  by 
j  l'rof.  Meier  of  Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  very  excellent 
translation  (1857).    According  to  the  detailed 
application  of  this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the  victory 
of  humble  and  constant  lore  over  the  temptations  of 
irealth  and  royalty.    The  drama  is  divided  into 
5  sections,  indicated  by  the  thrice-repeated  for- 
mula of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the 
use  of  another  closing  sentence  (v.  1 ).  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters 
of  the  allegorical  interpretation  have  been  final- 
ly driven  from  the  field.    Even  in  Germany  a 
strong  band  of  re-actionary  Allegorists  have 
maintained  their  ground.    On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked 
in  Uoscnmiillcr.    The  allegorical  interpretation 
has  been  defended  in  America  by  Professors 
Stuart  and  Burrowes.    The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  internal  arguments  adduced  bv 
them  :  —  (a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Sol- 
omon (v.  2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to 
the  wife  of  Solomon  (i.  6,  8,  v.  7,  vii.  1,  cf.  i. 
6) :  (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son (viii.  12) :  (d.)  particulars  inconsistent  with 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v.  2)  : 
(e. )  date  20  years  after  Solomon's  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  (comp.  Cant.  vii.  4,  and 
I  K.  vii.  2).    It  will  readily  be  observed  that 
these  arguments  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
literal  theory  of  Jacobi.    Eor  external  argu- 
ments the  nllegorists  depend  principally  upon 
Jewish  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  Oriental  po- 
etry.   The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of 
the  allegorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so 
frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
serilic  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16;  Num.  XT.  39;  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
27  ;  Jcr.  iii.  1-11  ;  Ez.  xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c).  —  IV. 
Canonicity.  —  The  l>ook  was  rejected  from  the 
Canon  by  Castellio  and  Whiston  ;  but  in  no 
case  has  Its  rejection  been  defended  on  ejlernal 
j  grounds.    It  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  the 
translations  of  Aquila,  Svmmachus,  and  Theo- 
|  dotion.    It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito  ; 
j  and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its 
canonicity  ns  that  which  is  commonly  adduced 
for  the  canonicity  of  any  l>ook  of  the  O.  T. 

Caper  naum,  a  name  with  which  all  are 
familiar  as  that  of  a  scene  of  many  acts  and  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocrypha, 
but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  few  no- 
tices of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact  posi- 
tion.   It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
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of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13;  comp.  John  vi.  24), 
and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted,  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  sou,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Ca- 
pernaum." It  was  in  the  "  land  of  Gcnnesa- 
ret  "  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with  John  vi.  17, 
21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Joseplais  and  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was  lower  than 
Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from  which  the 
road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  1 2  ;  Luko 
iv.  31).  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always 
called  a  "  city  "  (Matt.  ix.  1  ;  Mark  i.  33;  ;  hid 
its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord  frequent- 
ly taught  (John  vi.  59 ;  Mark  i.  21  ;  Luke  iv. 
33.  3s)  —  a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  quartered  in  the  place  ( Luke 
▼ii.  I, comp.  8  ;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the 
garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
thedues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9;  Mark  it.  Hj  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itiner- 
ant (Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  inter- 
est attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence 
of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene  of  so 
many  miracles  and  "gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  His  "  own  city  ; '  it 
was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said 
to  have  been  "at  home"  (Murk  ii.  1).  Here 
Hi*  chose  the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Mutt, 
ix.  9).  The  brothers  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew 
belonged  to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is 
p  rhaps  allowable  to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the 
»a-beach  that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which 
was  to  make  them  forsake  all  and  follow  Him 
(Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp.  28).  It  was  here  that 
Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the  centurion's 
■errant  (Matt.  viii.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  1 ),  on  Simon's 
wift'i  mother  (Matt.  riii.  14  ;  Mark  i.  30  ;  Luke 
>v.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  I  ;  Mark  ii.  I  ; 
Luke  r.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
< lean  devil  ( Mark  i.  32  ;  Luke  iv.  33).  At  Ca- 
pTTunm  occurred  the  incident  of  the  child 
(M»rk  ix.  33  ;  Matt,  xviii.  1  ;  comp.  xvii.  24) ; 
»:i  I  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the 
wonderful  discourse  of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59.) 
The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of 
tlie  plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably 
fulfilled.  The  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its  site 
arc,  1.  Ktvtn  Mmyth,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  klian  hard  by.  This 
mound  is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  (now 
El  Ghuweir).  2.  Three  miles  north  of  Kluin 
Minyeh  is  the  other  claimant,  TV//  Mm,  —  ru- 
in* of  walls  and  foundations  covering  a  space 
Of  "  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a 
point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the  lake  and 
hacked  br  a  rery  gently  rising  ground.  A7wi/i 
Jf/ajeA,  El-Ta}>'i<jhah,  and  TeU  Mm,  are  all, 
without  doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  which  of  them  represents  Caper- 
naum, which  Chorazin,  or  which  Bcthsaida. 

Ca'phar,  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r). 


Mr.  Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet." 
In  uames  of  places  it  occurs  in  Ciikpiiar-ha- 
Ammoxai,  CHRMIIRAII,  CaPHAK-SALAMA.  To 
us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
jMirt  of  the  name  of  Capernaum,  i.e.  Caphar- 
iiahum. 

Ca  phar-sal  tuna,  a  place  at  which  a  bar 
tie  was  fought  between  Judas  MaccubuMis  ami 
Nicanor  (I  Mace.  vii.  31).  Kwald  places  it 
north  of  Kamla  on  the  Samaritan  boundary, 
but  no  certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
yet  found.  Ap- 

Capken  atha,  a  place  apparently  close  to 
and  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
rcjtaired  by  Jonathan  Maccabasus  (1  Mace, 
xii.  37).  Ap. 

Caph'ira,  l  Esd.  r.  19.  IChepiiiraii.| 

Caph'tor,  Caph'torlm,  thrice  men- 
tioned as  the  primitive  scat  of  the  Philistines 
(DeuL  ii.  23;  Jcr.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtor  ims  (Dent  ii.  23), 
as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of 
that  name  (Gen.  x.  14  ;  "  Caphthorim,"  1  Chr. 
i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it 
was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  bo  supposed  to 
be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Poole  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor  in  the 
ancient  Egyptiun  name  of  Coptos.  Wo  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Cop- 
tos :  it  must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite 
nome,  probably  in  primitive  ages  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  under  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  nnmb?r 
of  nomes  was  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Caphtorim  stand  hist  in  the  list 
of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen.  ami  Chr.,  pn>!>- 
nbly  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  names 
next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  tho 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  all  the  passages  sjniikiiig  of  Caphtor  or 
the  Caphtorim.  The  period  of  the  migration 
must  have  l>cen  very  remote,  since  the  Philis- 
tines were  already  established  in  Palestine  in 
Abraham's  time  "(Gen.  xxi.  32,  34).  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is  in- 
direct, tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  hack  in  time.  We  find  from  the 
sculptures  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
that  the  Egyptians  altout  12<*0  n.C<  were  ut  wnr 
with  the  Philistines,  the  Tok-karu,  and  the 
Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that  other  Shayra- 
tana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  This  evi- 
dence points  then  fore  to  the  spread  of  a  sea- 
faring nice  cognate  to  the  Kgyptians  at  a  very 
remote  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Philis- 
tines left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  fir>i  arrival 
of  the  Mizraite  tri!»cs,  while  they  had  not  yet 
attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  after 
wards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  na- 
tion. 

Cappado  cm.  This  eastern  district  of 
Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to  New 
Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of  its 
Jewish  residents  anions  the  hearers  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  ami  its  Christian 
residents  among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first 
Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community 
in  this  region,  doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
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the  Christian  :  and  the  former  may  probably  Ik- 
traced  to  the  first  introduction  of  Jewish  colo- 
nists into  Asia  Minor  l»y  Scleucus.  The  range 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  "the  upper  course  of  the 
Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general 
terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  ( 'appadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on 
the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In  early 
times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  CapjMidocia  is  an  elevated 
table-land  intersected  by  mountain-chains.  It 
seems  always  to  have  been  deficient  in  wood ; 
but  it  was  a  good  grain  country,  and  particu- 
larly famous  for  grazing-  Its  Roman  mctro|K>- 
lis  was  CeMtM.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock  :  and  since  Ptolemy  places  the  cities  of 
leonium  and  Derlic  within  the  limits  of  this  re- 
gion, we  may  |»ossibly  obtain  from  this  circum- 
stance some 'light  on""  the  sj>eeeh  of  Lycaonia" 
(Acts  xiv.  11). 

Captain.  (I.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 
Captain  answers  to  sar  in  the  Hebrew  army, 
and  rt/i«pror  (tribunm)  in  the  Roman.  The 
"  captain  of  the  guard  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  was 
probably  the  pnefi*1ux  prntorio.  (2.)  Kntsin,  oc- 
casionally rendered  captain,  applies  sometimes 
to  a  military  (Josh.  x.  24  ;  Judg.  xi.  6,  1 1  ;  Is. 
xxii.  3 ;  Dan.  xi.  IS),  sometimes  to  a  civil  com- 
mand (e.ff.  Is.  i.  10,  iii.  6).  (3.)  The  "captain 
of  the  temple  "  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii. 
4;  Acts  iv.  I,  v.  24)  superintended  the  guard 
of  priests  and  Lcvites,  who  kept  watch  by  night 
in  the  Temple.  The  office  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted from  an  carlv  date.  (4.)  The  term  ren- 
dered "  captain  "  (fleb.  ii.  10)  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  inilitarv  office. 

Captivities  of  tne  Jews.  The  bondage 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  ami  their  subjugation  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  nations, 
arc  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  ]icrhapg  with  reference 
to  Daniel's  vision  (eh.  vii.),  reckon  their  national 
captivities  as  four  —  the  Babylonian,  Median, 
( Srcciun,  and  Roman.  But  the  present  article  is 
confined  to  the  forcible  dejtortation  of  the  Jews 
from  their  native  land,  and  their  forcible  de- 
tention, under  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
kings.  The  kingdom  of  I»rael  was  invaded  by 
three  or  four  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul 
or  Sardanapalus,  according  to  Kawiin«on,  im- 
posed a  tribute  (b.c.  771  or  7f>2  Bawl.)  u]s>n 
Menahcm  (I  Chr.  v.  26.  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  carried  away  ( B.C.  740)  the 
tranfrJordnnic  trit<es  (I  Chr.  v.  26)  ami  the  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is. 
ix.  1)  to  Assyria.  Shalmanescr  twice  invaded 
12  K.  xvii.  .•»',  5)  the  kingdom  which  remained 
to  Hoshca,  took  Samaria  (B.C.  721 )  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria.  Sennacherib  (n.c.  713)  is  stated  to 
have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 captives  from 
the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K.  xviii.  13), 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  606-562),  repeatedly  invaded  JmUea,  l>c- 
sicged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants 
to  Babylott,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple. 
Two  distinct  dc jK»rtat ions  are  mentioned  in 
2  K.  xxiv.  14  (including  10,000  persons)  and 
xxv.  11;  one  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20;  three  in 
Jcr.  Iii.  28-30,  including  4,600  persons ;  und  one 


in  Dan.  i.  3.    The  two  principal  deportation* 

I  were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  B.r.  598,  when 
Jehoiachin  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers,  and 

j  artificers  was  carried  away  ;  and  (2)  that  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  ami  the 
capture  of  Zcdekiah  B.C.  588.  The  three  which 
Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  l>een  the  contri- 
butions of  u  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity  ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place 

|  under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or 
after  tin-  two  principal  deportations.  The  cap- 
tivity of  certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  men- 
tioned by  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  mav 
have  occurred  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  col- 
league or  lieutenant  of  his  father  Nabo}»olassar, 
a  year  In-fore  he  reigned  alone.  The  70  years 
of"  captivity  orcdicted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv".  12) 
are  dated  by  Prideaux  from  B.C.  606.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Ezekiel  dates  from  b.c  598,  when  that 

J  Prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 

I  (Esth.  ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.  The 
captives  were  treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colo- 
nists. There  was  nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from 
rising  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  state  (Dan. 
ii.  48),  or  holding  the  most  confidential  office 
near  the  person  of  the  king  (Xeh.  i.  11  ;  Tob. 
i.13,22).  Theadviccof  .Jeremiah  (xxix. 5,  &e.) 
was  generally  followed.  The  exiles  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed  the 
Mosaic  law  (Esth.  ii.  8;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 

|  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves 
( Ez.  xx.  1 ).  Their  genealogical  tables  were 
preserved,  and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  ami  they  offered  no  sacrifice. 
But  the  right  of  circumcision  and  their  laws 
respecting  food,  &c,  were  observed  ;  their  priests 
wen-  with  them  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ) ;  and  possibly  the 
practice  of  erecting  synagogues  in  every"  city 
(Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  captivity  is  not 
without  contemporaneous  literature.  In  the 
liook  of  Tobit  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  family  of  the  tril>e  of  Naphtali,  among 
the  captives  whom  Shalmanescr  brought  to 
Nineveh.  The  Uiok  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
Layard's  opinion,  to  have  l»cen  written  by  one 

,  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 

i  with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the 

!  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  cither  partakers 
or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  But  it 
is  from  the  three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezc- 

i  kiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  captivity.  The 
Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  decree  (E/.r.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  536),  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesh- 
baxzar  or  Zcrubbaliel  (b.c. 535),  Ezra  (b.c.  458), 
and  Nchemiah  (b.c.  445).  The  numU-rwho  re- 
turned upon  the  decree  Of  B.c.  536  was  42,360,  lie- 
sides  servants.  Among  them  al>out  90,000  are 
specified  (eomp.  Ezr.  ii.  and  Nch.  vii. )  as  lndong- 

'  ing  to  the  tril>cs  of  Judah.  Benjamin,  and  Iievi. 

I  It  has  Ih-cii  inferred  that  the  remaining  1 2,000  lie- 
longed  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  (eomp.  Ezr.  vi.  17). 

!  Those  who  were  left  in  Assyria  (Esth.  viii.  9, 

111),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions, 
were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35 ; 

I  1  Pet.  i.  1  ;  James  i.  1 ) ;  and,  in  course  of  time. 
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they  served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowl- 
edge «f  tiic  true  Cod,  and  in  affording  a  point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Evangelists  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes 
existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Josephus 
believed  that  in  his  dav  they  dwelt  in  large 
multitudes,  somewhere  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author  of  2  Esdr. 
xiii.  45.  The  imagination  of  Christian  writers 
has  sought  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
lost  recorded  habitation.  But  though  history- 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  exist- 
ence, it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the 
departing  race  in  four  directions  after  the  time 
of  the  Captivity.  (I.)  Some  returned  and 
mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  Hi.  5, 
&c. ).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled 
with  the  Samaritans  (Exr.  vi.21  ;  John  iv.  12), 
and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.) 
Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts 
ii.  9.  xxvi.  7).  (4. )  Most,  probably,  apostatized 
in  Assyria,  adopted  the  usages  and  idolatry  of 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  planted 'and 
became  wholly  swallowed  up  in  them. 

Caraba'sion,  a  corrupt  name  to  which  it 
is  dim  -ult  to  rind  anv  thing  corresponding  in 
the  Hebrew  text  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

Carbuncle.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Ik-brew  words  'rkddch  and  barknlh 
or  banirth.—  I.  'Ekdack  occurs  only  in  Is. 
liv.  12  in  the  description  of  the  beauties  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  the  term  may  l»c  a 
general  one  to  denote  any  britjfu  *j*trUinq  ana, 
but  as  it  occurs  only  onee,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  real*  meaning. — 2.  B'trtLith, 
bArekrlh,  the  third  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the 
taccr  lotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxviii.  13).  Braun  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  smaragdus  or  eme- 
rald is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and 
Josephus. 

Car  cas,  the  seventh  of  the  seven  "  cham- 
berlains "  (i.e.  eunuchs)  of  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Car  chamis,l  Esd.  i.  25.  [Cabchemisii.] 

Car'chemisn  is  not,  as  has  genendly  been 
supposed,  the  classical  Circesium~  It  lay  very 
much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  ocenpying  nearly 
the  site  of  the  later  Xhiinuf,  or  Ilierapolis.  ft 
seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage 
of  the  Euphrates  at  Bir,  or  Mrth-jik,  and  thus 
in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
its  possession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with' Jcr.  xlvi.  2). 
Carchcmish  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  [c.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  years  later,  B.C.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2). 

Care 'ah,  father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23), 
elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Kabeaii. 

Ca'ria,  the  southern  part  of  the  region  which 
in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was 

Ernhahlv  less  used  than  previously.  At  an  car- 
er period  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate 


district  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  At  this  time  (B.C. 
139)  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege 
of  freedom,  granted  by  the  Romans.  A  little 
before  it  hail  been  as.-i_med  by  them  to  Rhodes, 
and  a  little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia. 
Car  me,  1  Esdr.  v.  25.  j!l  \uim  j 
Car'mel.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  *'  the  park,"  or  "  the  well-wooded  plait ." 
1.  (In  Kings,  generally  "Mount  C,"  in  the 
Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if 
to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which 
forms  the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this 
noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of  lower  and 
central  Palestine,  forms  its  southern  boundary, 
running  out  with  a  bold  blufi'  nroniontory  all 
but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little  more 
than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly 
in  a  blutF  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  west- 
ern end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
ol  Jenin  and  Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country.  (  iiruiel  thus 
stands  as  a  wall  between  the  maritime  plain  of 
Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more  inland  ex- 
panse of  Esdraclon  on  the  north.  Its  structure 
is  in  the  main  the  Jura  formation  (up|n  r  oolite), 
which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre  of  Western 
Palestine  —  a  soft  white  limestone,  with  nodules 
and  veins  of  flint.  In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolera- 
bly continuous  ridge,  at  the  W.  end  aliout  6(rf), 
and  E.  about  1 ,600  feet  al>ovc  the  sea.  It  is 
still  clothed  with  the  same  "  excellency  "  of 
"wood"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favorite 
illustrations  ( Is.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Mod- 
ern travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  reeky  dells 
with  deep  jungles  of  copse  "  —  its  "shrubbe- 
ries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  " 
(Stanley,  M.S.)  — its  "  imj>enctrable  brush- 
wood of  oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted 
in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  profusion  of  game 
and  wild  animals"  (f'ortcr,  Hamllt.),  but  in 
other  places  bright  w  ith  "  hollyhocks,  jasmine, 
and  various  flowering  erect hts  "  (Van  do 
Velde).  Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe 
of  A  slier  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended 
as  far  south  as  Dor,  probably  to  give  the  Ash- 
erites  a  share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of 
Sliaron.  The  king  of  "  Jokucam  of  Carmel  " 
was  one  of  the  Cauaanite  chiefs  w  ho  fell  before 
the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22).  These  are  the 
earliest  notice*  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mourn.  But  there  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  1**1  icvi tig  that  from  very  early  times 
it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  sjnit.  In  later 
times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not  con. 
fined  to  Palestine.  But  that  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Carmel  most  familiar  to  the  modem 
world  is  its  intimate  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  great  prophets  of  Wad —  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  Here  Elijah  brouirht  back  Israel 
to  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets 
of  the  foreign  and  false  trod  ;  here  at  his  en- 
treaty wen-  consumed  the  successive  "  fifties  " 
of  the  royal  guard  ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
Elisha  received  the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother 
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whose  son  he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  ami* 
(2  K.  iv.  25,  6c).  The  first  of  these  three 
events,  without  doiiht.  0>ok  place  at  the  eastern 
t  inl  of  the  ridge,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  hehiml,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great 
plain  in  front.  Of  this  site  an  admirnhle  de- 
scription is  given  hy  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  I*.  pp. 
333-356).  There  is  good  reason  to  helieve  that 
a  later  incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great 
prophet  took  place  on  CarmeL  This  was  when 
he  "caused  tire  to  come  down  from  heaven" 
and  consume  the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard 
which  Ahaziah  had  despatched  to  take  him 
prisoner,  for  having  stopped  his  messengers  to 
Baalaebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15). 
The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elishahoth  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high- 
altar  of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  After 
the  ascent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount 
Carmcl  (2  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time  ; 
bat  he  was  aguin  there  at  the  Shunomitc's 
visit  (iv.  25),  and  there  at  a  time  when  no  fes- 
tival, no  "  new  moon  or  sahhath  "  (v.  23),  re- 
quired his  presence.  This  is  the  lost  mention 
of  Oarmel  as  the  scene  of  any  event  in  the 
sacred  history.  Cannel  has  derived  its  modern 
name  from  tfie  great  prophet ;  Mar  Elytu  is  the 
common  designation,  A'urW  bcingoecasionallv. 
hut  only  seldom,  heard.  —  2.  A  town  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55), 
familiar  to  us  as  the  residence  of  Nahal  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native  place  of  David's 
favorite  wife,  "  Abigail  the  Carmelitess  "  ( l 
Sam.  xxvii.  3  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  This  was  doubt- 
less the  Carmel  at  whieh  Saul  set  up  a  "  place," 
literally  a  "  hand,"  after  his  victory  over  Ama- 
Ick  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Cannel,  ami 
not  the  northern  mount,  must  have  lx*cn  the 
spot  at  whieh  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  In  the  time  of  Euschius 
and  Jerome  it  was  the  scat  of  a  Homan  garrison. 
The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kurmul,  still  re- 
main nt  ten  miles  Mow  Ilchron  in  a  slightly 
S.  E.  direction,  dose  to  those  of  Main  (Maon), 
Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with  Carmel 
in  Josh.  xv.  55. 

Car^mi.  1.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  Cakmitics 
(den.  xlvi.  9;  Ex.  vi.  i4;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  1 
Chr.  v.  3).  — 2.  A  man  of  the  trilic  of  Judah, 
father  of  Aehan,  the  "  trouble  r  of  Israel  "  (Josh, 
vii.  1,  18;  I  Chr.  ii.  7,  iv.  1),  according  to 
the  first  two  pa>sagcs  the  son  of  Zahdi  or 
Zimri. 

Carna'im,  a  large  and  fortified  city  in 
the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "  the  land  of 
Galaad  ;"  containing  a  "  temple."  It  was 
besieged  and  taken  hy  Judas  Maccabeus 
( 1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44)!  Under  the  name  of 
C.wtsiov  the  same  occurrence  is  related 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26.  the  temple  being 
called  the  Ataroateion.  This  enables  us 
to  identify  it  with  Ashtkrotii-Karxaim. 

Carni'on.  [Cawaim.] 

Carpenter.  [Hamdicrapt.] 

Car  PUS,  a  Christian  at  Trons.  with  whom 
St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a  cloak  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13).     According  to 
bishop  of  Berytus  in  Thrace. 

Carriage.     This  word  occurs  only 


times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  sign  i  fie* 
what  we  now  call  "  baggage."  The  Hebrew 
words  so  rendered  are  three.  1.  Cite,  gener- 
ally translated  "  stuff"  or  "  vessels."  It  is  like 
the  Greek  word  <j*m>f.  2.  Cibuddh,  "  heavv 
inatu«rs,"  Judg.  xviii.  21  only.  3.  The  word 
rendered  "  carriages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  should,  it 
would  appear,  be  "  your  burdens."  4.  In  the 
N.  T.,  Acta  xxi.  15.  the  meaning  is  simply 
"  baggage."  5.  But  in  the  margin  of  I  Sam", 
xvii.  20,  and  xxvi.  5-7—  and  there  only  — 
"  carriage "  is  employed  in  the  sense  oi  a 
wagon  or  cart.  The  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of 
wagons  which  surrounded  the  encampment. 

Cur  shena,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
Persia  and  Media  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Cart,  'daalah,  (ien.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3, 
7,  8,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6), 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  chariot  drawn  by 
horses.  Carts  and  wagons  were  either  open  or 
covered  (Num.  vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  con- 
veyance of  persons  ((ien.  xlv.  19),  burden* 
(1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce  (Am.  ii.  13).  As 
there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and  Palestine  and 
the  neighboring  countries,  wheel-carriages  for 
any  purpose  except  conveyance  of  agricultural 
produce  are  all  but  unknown.  The  onlv  cart 
used  in  Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of*  solid 
wood.  But  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
representations  are  found  of  carts  with  two 
wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used  for  car- 
ami  of  one  used  for  religious 


purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes. 
A  bass-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having 
two  wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen, 
conveying  female  captives. 


Am}  run 


by  Olrtl.    (  I  Jivnr  .  ii.  SKI  ) 


Carving.    The  arts  of  carving  and  en- 
graving were  much  in  request  in  the  construc- 
Hippolytus,  Carpus  was   Hon  Uith  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 

|  (Ex.  xxxi.  5,  xxxv.  33;  1  K.  vi.  18,  35;  Pa. 
six  ,  lxxiv.  6),  oa  well  as  in  the  ornamentation  of 
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the  priestlv  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36  :  Zech. 


in.  9  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  f».  14). 


inestlv 

;  2  Chi 

Casiph  in,  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on 
the  road  lietween  Babylon  and  Jerusalem 
(K/.r.  viii.  17). 

Cas  leu,  l  Mace,  i.  54,  iv.  52,  59  ;  2  Mace, 
i.  9,  18,  x.  3.    [Ciiislku;  Moxtii*.|  Ap. 

Casluhim,  a  Mizraite  people  or  triln- 
(fien.  x.  14  :  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  only  dew  we 
have  as  yet  to  the  jiosition  of  the  Casluhim  is 
their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sms  of  Mi/ruim 
between  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  LXX.  seem  to  identity 
them  with  the  Cfuuhmttnnim  of  IN.  Ixviii.  31 
(A.  V.  "princes").  This  would  place  the 
Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis.  Bochurt  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Col- 
chians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyp- 
tian  colony.  The  supposition  is  improbuble, 
though  Gcsenius  gives  it  his  support.  Kor>ter 
conjectures  the  Casluhim  to  be  the  inhabitants 
of  Cassiotis,  and  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  bo 
proved ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way. 
Cas  phon ,  1  Mace.  v.  36.  [Casimiou.] 


and  that  thev  occasional!*'  have  regarded  prod- 
ucts imported  into  Araliia,  and  thence  e.x- 
jKjrted  northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  nat- 
ural productions  of  that  country.  The  cassia- 
(•ark  of  commerce  is  yielded  bv  various  kinds  of 
fVaanawMwwiN.  which  ^n>w  in  different  part-,  of 
India. — 2.  K>t-iotft,  only  in  IV  xlv.  8.  Tins 
word  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  tenu 
for  cassia  :  the  old  versions,  as  well  as  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,  are  in  favor  of 
this  interpretation. 

Castle.  [  Foitriiic  ATtoss.l 
Cas  tor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri  (Acts 
xxviii.  II).  These  two  heroes,  the  twin-etna 
of  Jupiter  and  Lcda,  were  regarded  as  the  tu- 
telary divinities  of  sailors.  Thev  ap|icared  in 
heaven  as  the  constellation  (if mint.  As  the 
ship  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  from  Alexan- 
dria, it  may  Itc  worth  while  to  notice  that  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  were  specially  honored  in  the 
neighboring  district  of  (  yrenaica.  In  art  these 
divinities  wen-  sometimes  represented  simply  v.* 
stars  hoveritiL'  ovei  a  ship,  but  more  frequently 
as  voting  men  on  hvrsebaek.  with  conical  caps 
and  stars  nhove  them.  Such  figures  were 
probably  painted  or  sculptured  at  the  l*>w  of 


Cas  phor,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the    the  ship,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  that  such 


"land  of  (r.daad  "  (1  Mace.  v.  26),  in  which 
the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  un- 
der Titnothcus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with 
other  cities  was  taken  by  Judos  Maccabeus 
(v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  given 
a*  Casphov,  and  in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Caspis, 
if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear.  Ap. 

Cas  pis,  a  strong  fortified  city  —  whether 
east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having 
near  it  a  lake  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was 
taken  hv  Judas  Maccabnms  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (2  Mace.  xii.  13,  16).    [Caspiiok.]  Ap. 

Cassia.  The  repn-sentative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  words  kitldah  and  krtzioth.  —  1 . 
hiibtah  occurs  in  Kx.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the  "  oil  of 
holy  ointment;  "  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the 
old  versions.  The  accounts  of  cassia  as  given 
by  ancient  authors  arc  confused  ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  twin 
understood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  un- 
der consideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet 
herbaceous  plant ;  but  the  Greek  word  is  lim- 
ited to  the  Eastern  product.  Dioscorides  men- 
tions several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  says  they  are 
produced  in  Spicy  Arabia.  One  kind  is  known 
by  the  name  of  nmyletis,  or,  according  to  Galen, 
of  mmi/llta,  from  the  ancient  city  and  promon- 
tory Mosyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  !  cat  was  reckon 
sea  of  Bab  el  Mandch.  Will  not  this  throw 
some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  "Dan  and  Javan 
and  Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia, 
calamus,"  &c.  ?    The  cassia  would  be  brought 


was  always  th"  Alexandrian  method  of 
menting  each  side  of  the  prow. 


Sitrereolnnf  ttmtfil.  Obr.i  TlrMji  of  Cuter  and  Pollux  n 
right.  BtV.l  Cattnr  »nd  Pollux  mounted,  «J»«ii.  -Sag  to 
rijrht.  In  the  eiergue  BPBT1 1UN. 

Cats  occur  only  hi  Barueh  vi.  22.  Th  ; 
Greek  word,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  mora 
particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat.  Herodotus 
(ii.  66)  applies  it  to  denote  the  domestic  aiiim.il. 
The  context  of  the  passage  in  llanich  npjicars 
to  |>oii»t  to  the  domesticated  animal.  Perhaps 
the  people  of  Babvlou  originally  procured  the 
cat  from  Egypt.  The  domcstie'eat  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  is  supposed  by  some  to  I  ■ 
identical  with  the  Ftli*  tnwiintlata,  KiipjH  11,  vf 
Xuhia,  and  with  our  own  domestic  animal,  bill 
there  is  considerable  doubt  on  this  point.  The 
Egyptians,  it  is  well  known,  paid  an  ahar.nl 
reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied  them 
in  their  fowling  expeditions ;  it  was  deemed  a 
capital  offence  to  kill  one;  and  when  n  cat  died 
it  was  embalmed  and  buried  at  Bill «isl  is,  the 
citv  sacred  to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the 
I  a  symlxd.  Ap. 
Caterpillar.  The  representative  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  chUil  and  yhl. — 
I.  Cluiril  occurs  in  1  K.  viii.  37  ;  2  Chr.  vi.  2*  : 
IN.  lxxviii.  46;  Is.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Joel  i.  4  ;  it  is 
from  India  to  Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exported  evident  from  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  mo*! 
to  Tyre  and  other  countries  under  the  name  of  important  old  versions  in  their  renderings  of 
.\fetualitia,  or  Meuzal  cassia.  Cassia  is  not  pro-  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  Ik;  learnt  from 
duced  bv  any  trees  which  are  now  found  growing  them.  The  term  now  under  notice  seems  to  be 
in  Arabia.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva  state.  — 
Greek  authors  were  mistaken  on  this  subject,   2.  )VM\    [Eo<  i  st.] 
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Cathu  a,  1  Esdr.  v.  30,  apparently 
to  (iii'i i m.  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Ap. 
Cattle,  [livuu.] 

Cave.  I-  Me'aruh.  The  chalky  limestone 
of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  c  hiefly 
consist  present*,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
H s.iii res,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both 
of  shelter  and  defence.  This  circumstance  lias 
also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  words  as  are  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
to  denote  eaves,  holes,  aud  fissures,  some  ol  tliem 
giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and  their 
neighlsirhood.  Out  of  them  may  be  selected 
the  following:  —  II.  Cliur  or  C/«5r,  "a  hole." 
From  this  come  {a)  the  mime  of  the  llaritn  of 
Mount  Scir,  a  Troglodyte  race  spoken  of  by 
Strnho  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xx'xvi.  21  ;  Deut.  ii.  12; 
Job  xxx.  C);  (A.)  Ilaurun  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18); 
(r.)  the  two  towns  of  lieth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3, 
5);  (</.)  the  town  Jloronaim  (Is.  xv.  5). —  III. 
Chattarim,  "  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  "  for  birds 
[Cant  ii.  14;  Obad.3;  A  V.  "  clefts  ").  — IV. 
Minchardh,  A.  V.  "  den ; "  a  ravino  through 
which  water  flows  (Judg.  vi.  2).  —  The  most 
remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture  are  :  — 
1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Mach|K-lah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makke- 
(tnh  (Josh.  x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  1).  5.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6. 
Obmliah'i  cave (1  K. xvili.  4).  7.  Elijah •  cava 
in  llorcb  (xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres 
of  Lazarus,  and  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  3H ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  60).  The  existing  caverns  near 
the  S.  E.  cud  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to 
justify  the  mention  of  a  cave  as  the  place  of 
Lot's  retirement;  as  those  on  the  \V.  side  agree 
both  in  situation  and  in  name  with  the  caves  of 
Engedi.  The  cave  of  Muclipclah  undoubtedly 
lies  beneath  the  mosque  of  Hebron.  The  cave 
in  which  Ohadiah  concealed  the  prophets  was 
prolmbly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
in  which  abundant  instances  of  caves  fit  for  such 
a  purpose  might  l>e  pointed  out.  The  site  of 
the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the  "  clift  "  of 
Moses  on  Mount  Horcb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is 
also  obviously  indeterminate.  Besides  these  spe- 
cial caves  then"  is  frequent  mention  in  the  0.  T. 
of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the  Israel- 
ites are  said  to  have  taken  refu^  from  the 
Pliili>tincs  in  "holes"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11).  So 
also  in  the  time  of  Gideon  they  hnd  taken 
refuge  from  the  Midianitcs  in  dens  and  caves 
and  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the  moun- 
tain region  of  Manas  sch  (Judges  vi.  2).  But 
Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making 
the  caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  hannt. 
Josephus  s]>caks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  larcc  caverns,  and 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but 
were' put  down  by  Herod.  Lastlv,  it  was  the 
caves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  90  many  of 
the  Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  hist  hiding- 
places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with  the 
Romans.  No  use,  however,  of  n«  k  caverns 
more  strikingly  connects  the  modern  usages  of 


burial-places.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  large  a  por 
tion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids  interment, 
excepting  in  cavities  cither  natural  or  hewn  from 
the  rock.  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown 
in  Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  venerated  both  by  Christians 
and  Mohammedans. 

Cedar.  Then-  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Heb.  word  erez,  invariably  rendered 
"cedar"  by  the  A.  V.,  docs  stand  for  that  tree 
in  most  of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs. 
The  rrrz,  or  "  firmly  rooted  and  strong  tree," 
from  an  Arabic  root  which  has  this  significa- 
tion, is  particularlv  the  name  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  ( Cedrus  Libani) ;  but  that  the  word  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  other  trees  of 
the  Coniftrot,  is  clear  from  some  Scriptural  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs.  For  instance,  the  "  cedar 
wood  "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can  hardlv  be 
the  wood  of  the  I  .<  )  mnon  cedars,  seeing  that  the 
Cedru*  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  There  is  another  passage 
(Ez.  xxvii.  5),  in  which  perhap  rrtz  denotes 
some  fir ;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  PinuM  Ilalrjtrnsis,  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  und  is  latter  fitted  for  furnishing 
ship-masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Ctdrvs  Libani. 
The  Ctdrva  Lil*ini,  I'inus  IIalrj>ensit,  and  Ju- 
nifterus  ervtlm,  were  probablv  all  included 
under  the  term  nrz;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  this  name  is  more  es|jccially  de- 
noted the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  being  the  firm- 
est and  grandest  of  the  conifers.  As  to  the 
"  cedar  wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  prol>- 
nblc  that  one  of  the  smaller  Junipers  is  intend- 
ed (./.  Saln'naf),  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Junij*run  exctlsa  exists  at  all  in  Arabia.  As 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non is  confined  in  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  viz.,  that  of  the  Kcdisha  river, 
which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  en- 
ters the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6,500  feet  above' that  level, 
and  their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all 
other  arlwreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is 
very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove 
forms  a  mere  sjieck  on  its  flat  floor.  On  nearer 
inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  a  range  of  low  stony  hills 
of  rounded  outlines,  and  txcrhaps  60  to  100  ft. 
nl>ove  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the  valley. 
These  hills  are  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  I* 
old  moraines,  dejKisited  by  glaciers  that  once 
debouched  on  to  the  plain  from  the  surround- 
ing tops  of  Lebanon. 

Ce  dron.  1.  A  place  fortified  by  Cende- 
Iweus  under  the  orders  of  the  king  Antiochus 
(Sidetes},  as  a  station  from  which  to  command 
the  roads  of  Judnn  (1  Mace  xv.  39,  41,  xvi.  9). 
It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jabne),  or  from 
Azotus  (Ashdod).  and  was  probablv  the  mod- 
em Kotra  or  Kittrnh,  which  lies  on  the  mari- 
time plain  below  the  river  Rul>in,  and  three  miles 
south-west  of  Akir  (Ekron).  —  2.  In  this  form 
is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the  brook 
Kidron  in  the  ravine  ladow  the  eastern  wnll  of 


Palestine  and' the  adjacent  regions  with  their  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1 .  only  J.  Beyond  it  wm 
ancient  history  than  the  employment  of  them  as  I  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.    [Kidron.]  Ap- 
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Ce  ilan.    Sons  of  Ceilan  and  Azetaa,  ac- 

cording  to  I  Esdr.  r.  15,  returned  with  Zoroba- 
bel  from  Babylon.  Ap. 

Ceiling.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture  ( 1 
K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
14  ;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Joaephus,  show  that  the 
ceilings  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Jewish  kings  were  formed  of  cedar  planks  ap- 
plied to  the  beams  or  joints  crossing  from  wall 
to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels,  edged  and 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  carved  with  incised 
or  other  patterns,  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii. 
14).  It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  models  were  followed,  in  this  as  in 
other  branches  of  architectural  construction, 
before  the  Roman  period.  Examples  are  ex- 
tant, of  Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painted 
with  devices,  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  that 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices  the 
principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron,  and  the 
scroll.  The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has 
been  described,  is  found  in  Oriental  and  North 
African  dwellings  of  late  and  modem  times. 
Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of  houses  at 
Damascus  as  delicately  painted.  Many  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Palace  of" the  Moors  at  the  Alham- 
bra  wore  ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the  richest 
geometrical  patterns. 

Celosvria.  [Coslbstria.] 

Cen  enrea  (accurately  Cenchrere),  the 

eastern  harbor  of  Corinth  (i*.«.  its  harbor  on 
the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  trade 
with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  I/evhaeum  (Lutrdki)  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  St.  Paul 
sailed  from  Cenehreaj  (Acts  xviii.  18)  on  his 
return  to  Svria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organized  church  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  (Rom.  xvi.  1.  See  Ph<jcbe).  The  dis- 
tance of  Cenchrea  from  Corinth  was  70  stadia 
or  at >out  nine  miles.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikrxn  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  con- 
jectural bv  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  he  derived  from 
the  millet  (Vvrpt),  which  still  grows  there. 


Colonial  Coin  'if  Corinth.  On  tit*  «bv*nc  the  h«»d  of  Anto- 
ninus 1'iui  i  on  tha  ravene  the  port  of  Ccnchrea,  with 

C  L.  I.  Cm  'hat  i«,  COLOXIA  1.ATS  JTLIA  OOMKTHO*. 

Cendebe  us  (accurately  Cendebreus', 

a  general  left  bv  Antiochns  VII.  in  command 
of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  38, 
4c.)  after  the  defeat  of  Tryphon  n.c.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some 
time,  bot  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas 
»,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1-10). 
(tnnrhtah  and  miktenth).  The  for- 
of  the  Hebrew  words  seems  used  generally 
for  any  instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning 


coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  Ac.,  such  as  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  brazen  altar  and  golden  candle- 
stick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38.  xxxvii.  23. 
It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  second  word, 
found  only  in  the  later  books  (e.g.  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
19;  Ez.  viii.  11),  that,  viz.,  of  a  small  portable 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burning  coals 
from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for 
burning  was  sprinkled  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18  ;  Luke 
i.  9).  The  only  distinct  precepts  regarding  the 
use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num.  iv.  14,  and 
in  Lev.  xvi.  12.  Solomon  prepared  "censers 
of  pure  gold  "  as  part  of  the  same  furniture 
(1  K.  vii.  50;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their 
general  use  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  burning  to  the  "  golden  altar,"  or  "  altar 
of  incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered 
morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So 
Uzxiah,  when  he  was  intending  "  to  burn  in- 
cense upon  the  altar  of  incense,"  took  "a 
censer  in  his  hand  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19) 
The  word  rendered  "censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  '•  altar  of  incense." 

Census.  I.  Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Ex. 
xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever  the  people  were 
numbered,  an  offering  of  4  a  shekel  should  be 
made  by  every  man  above  20  years  of  age,  by 
way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  The  in- 
stances of  numbering  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  are 
as  follows:  —  I.  Under  the  express  direction 
of  God  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3d  or  4th 
month  after  the  Exodus  during  the  encampment 
at  Sinai,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The  numbers  then 
taken  amounted  to  603.550  men.  2.  Again, 
in  the  2d  month  of  the  2d  year  after  tho  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken  for  a 
double  purpose,  (a.)  To  ascertain  the  number 
of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50.  ('».) 
To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemption 
offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  first-lK>rn 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  The  Levitcs,  whose 
numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  first-born  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel, 
whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the  sur- 
plus of  273  a  money  payment  of  1,365  shekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  aud  his 
sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51).  3.  Another  number- 
ing took  place  38  vears  afterwards,  previous  to 
the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when  the  total  num- 
ber, excepting  the  Levitcs.  amounted  to  101,730 
nudes,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,870.  4.  The 
next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole  people 
was  in  the  reign  of  David.  The  men  of  Israel 
above  20  vears  of  age  were  800.000,  and  of 
Judah  500.000,  total  1 ,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000, 
and  of  Judah  470,000,  total  1.570,000;  but 
informs  us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not 
numbered  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  5.  The 
census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon, 
by  causing  the  foreigners  ami  remnants  of  the 
conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
lie  numbered.  Their  numl»er  amount' d  to 
153.600,  and  they  were  employed  in  forced 
labor  on  his  great  architectural  works  (.Josh, 
ix.  27 ;  1  K.  v.  15,  ix.  20,  21  ;  I  Chr.  xxii.  2 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  17.  18).  Between  this  time  and  the 
Captivity,  mention  is  made  of  tho  numbers  of 
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armies  under  successive  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judith,  from  which  may  be  gathered  with  more 
or  lens  probability,  and  with  due  consideration 
of"  the  circumstances  of  the  times  us  influencing 
the  number  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  various  times  mentioned.  6 
Rchohoam  (B.O.  975-958)  collected  from  Judith 
an<l  Benjamin  iso.ooo  men  to  tt^ht  n^iiiiixt 
Jeroboam  ( i  K.  xii.  21 ).  7.  Abijam  (958-955). 

with  400,000  men.  made  war  on  Jeroboam  with 
8OO.0O0,  of  whom  5OO.0O0  were  slain  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  3,  17).  8.  Asa  (W5-9U)  had  an  army  of 
JiiiM.iHMi  men  from  Judah,  and  280,<M)o  (Jo- 
sephus says  250.000)  from  Benjamin,  with 
which  he  defeated  Zcrah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an 
army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  9).  9.  Je- 
hoshaphat  (914-891 ),  liesides  men  in  garrisons, 
had  underarms  1  ,  1 60,000  men,  including  jht- 
haps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  beside*  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  11.  Uzziah 
(811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500 
men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2,GOO  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15).  12.  The 
numlier  of  those  who  returned  with  Zerubhabel 
in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,300  (Ezr. 

11.  64);  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542  belonged 
to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The 
purpose  of  this  census  was  to  settle  with  refer- 
ence to  the  year  of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in 
the  Holy  Land,  which  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  Captivity,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  family 
gcneulogies,'and  insure-,  u?  far  as  possible,  the 
purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii.  59,  x.  2,  8, 
18,  44  ;  Lev.  xxv.  10).  In  the  second  caravan, 
B.C.  458,  the  number  was  1 ,496.  Women  ami 
children  tire  in  neither  case  included  (Ezr.  viii. 
1-14).  Throughout  all  these  accounts  two 
points  are  clear.  1.  That  great  pains  wen- 
taken  to  ascertain  and  register  the  uumlx-rs  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  various  times  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned  above.  2.  That  the  numbers 
given  in  some  cases  can  with  difficulty  lie 
reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no  very  dis- 
tant date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed  capacity 
of  the  country  for  supporting  population.  But 
while  great  doubt  rests  on  the  genuineness  of 
numerical  expressions  in  <  >.  T.,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  readings  on  which  our  version 
is  founded  give  with  trifling  variations  the 
same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Josephus.  There  are  l>esidcs  abundant 
traces  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  a 
much  higher  rate  of  fertility  in  former  as  com- 
pared with  present  times,  a  fertility  remarked 
by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  present 
neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises 
of  popiilousness  increases  the  probability  of  nt 
least  approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing 
estimates  of  population.  —  II.  In  N.  T.,  St. 
Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  "  taxing,"  says,  a 
decree  went  out  from  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  whould  be  taxed,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes 
to  a  disturbanc  e  raised  by  Judos  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  "taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1;  Acts 
v.  37).  The  Roman  census  under  the  republic 
Consisted,  so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, in  an  enrolment  of  persons  and  property 
by  tribes  and  households.    The  census  was 


taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in  the  provinces, 
under  the  republic,  by  provincial  censors,  and 
the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion,  but  no 
complete  census  was  made  before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  carried  out  3  general  inspections 
of  this  kind.  viz.  (1.)  B.C.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.) 
A.n.  14  ;  and  u  partial  one,  a.d.  4. 

Centurion.  [Army.] 

Cephas.   J  Peter.] 

Ce  ras,  l  Esd.  v.  29.    [Keros.J  Ap. 

Ce  tab,  1  Esd.  v.  30.     There  is  no  n 
corn-?  {Minding  with  this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  aud 
Nehcmiah.  Ap- 

Cha  brifi,  the  son  of  Gothoniel,  one  of  the 
three  "  rulers"  or  "  ancients"  of  Bethulia,  in 
the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15.  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Gh;i  chas.  "  They  of  Chadias  and  Aiumi- 
doi,"  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  20,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabcl.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah.  Ap. 

Chan.  The  Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in 
A.  V.  do  not  seem  to  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning  :  c/ids/iasfi  =  dry  grans,  hay  ;  ami  occurs 
twice  onlv  in  0.  T.,  viz.,  Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  II. 
Mats  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing  from  the 
grain  —  the  husk  of  the  wheat.  Trl#n,  ren- 
dered straw  in  Ex.  v.  7,  10,  ll.&c,  and  stubble 
in  Job  xxi.  18,  means  straw  cut  into  short  por- 
tions, in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consist- 
ency. In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a 
mixed  fodder  for  horses  and  camels  of  barley 
and  tebm,  such  ns  the  Arabs  call  tilm  to  this 
day.  The  Chaldaic  word  'iir  occurs  but  once, 
in  Dan.  ii.  35. 

Chain.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  pris- 
oners. 1.  The  gold  chain  placed  about  Joseph's 
neck  (Geil.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Dan- 
iel (Dan.  v.  7),  are  instances  of  the  first  use. 
In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  tt  judge, 
who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it  ;  it 
wus  also  worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Per- 
sia it  was  considered  not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor,  but  a  token  of  investiture.  In  Ez.  xvi. 
1 1,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symlxil  of  sov- 
ereignty. 2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  Isjlh  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  orolt- 
ably  this  was  the  cuse  among  the  Hebrews  (I'rov. 
i.  9*).  The  necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals, 
ftc,  threaded  on  a  string.  Besides  the  neck- 
lace, other  chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4),  hang- 
ing down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower. 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped 
in  the  form  of  the  moon  ('•  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18).  The  Midianitea 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg. 
viii.  21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspended 
various  trinkets  —  as  sccnt-l>ottle.s  ( Is.  iii.  20)  % 
and  mirrors  (Is.  iii.  23).  Stc|>-chains  were  at- 
tached to  the  ankle-rings,  whic  h  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16, 
IS).  3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  pris- 
oner* among  the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our 
handcuffs  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  34  ;  2  K. 
xxv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  handcuffed  to  one,  and  occa- 
UOnsUf  to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33). 

Chalcedony,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19.  The 
name  is  applied  in  modern  mineralogy  to  one 
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of  the  varieties  of  agate.  There  ean,  however, 
Ik*  little  doubt  that  the  stone  to  which  Theo- 
phr.ustus  [ItoLapid.  5j  2'»)  refers,  as  being  found 
in  tli  •  island  opjiositc  Chalcedon,  and  used  as  a 
solder,  must  have  been  the  green  transparent 
carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 

Chal'col,  l  K.  iv.  31.  [Caux>l.| 
Chalde  a,  more  correctly  Chaldae  a,  is 

prup  rly  only  the  most  southern  portion  of  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  used,  however,  in  our  version  for 
the  Hebrew  ethnic  appellative  L'tudim  (or 
"  Chaldieatis  "),  under  wliich  term  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  entire  country  are  designated  ;  and 
it  will  therefore  here  l>e  taken  in  this  extended 
sense.  The  origin  of  the  terra  is  verv  doubt- 
ful. —  1.  Erimt  and  txxtndtirics.  —  Thu'truct  of 
country  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  tbo 
Chaldieans  is  that  vast  all u v i;tJ  plain  which  has 
liecn  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  —  at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  latter  stream.  This  extraordinary 
Hat.  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  ex- 
tends, in  a  direction  nearly  N.  K.  and  S.  W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  is  on  an  average  about  100  miles  in 
width.  —  2.  Gmmil  character  of  ttm  country,  — 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  modern  traveller,  who  well  con- 
trast its  condition  now  with  the  appearance 
which  it  must  have  presented  in  ancient  times. 
•  In  former  days,"  he  says,  "  the  vast  plains  of 
B  ibylon  were  nourished  by  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  canals  and  water-courses,  which  spread 
owr  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a  net-work. 
Tiie  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were  »up- 
pliid  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the*  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like 
islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of  waving  corn, 
immI  frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant 
gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their 
grateful  and  highly-valued  shade.  Crowds  of 
passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads  to  and 
from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in  corn 
an  I  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day!  Long  lines*  of 
Bounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  course's  of  those 
main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and 
vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  channels 
ar..-  now  bereft  of  moisture,  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand;  the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly 
effaced.  'A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says 
the  prophet,  '  and  they  shall  be  dried  up  !  '  All 
that  remains  of  that  ancient  civilization,  — that 
'  glory  of  kingdoms,'  —  '  the  praise  of  the  whole 
earth.'  —  is  recognizable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead 
of  the  luxurious  fields,  the  groves  and  gardens, 
nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste  — 
the  dense  population  of' former  times  is  van- 
ished, and  no  man  dwells  there"  (Loftus's 
Ckabkm,  up.  14-15).— 3.  Divisions.  —  The 
true  Cliakhxa  is  id  ways  in  the  geographers  a 
distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern  portion 
Of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Babylonia, 
aUive  this,  is  separated  into  two  districts,  called 
n.— pectivcly  Antordacia  and  Auranitis.  The 
former  is  the  name  of  the  central  territory 
round  Babylon  itnelf ;  the  latter  is  applied  to 
the  regions" towards  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
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borders  on  Assyria.  —  4.  Citir*. —  Babylonia 
was  celebrated  at  all  times  for  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  its  cities.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  lieen  identilicd  are  Borsippa 
(Birs-Simrud),  Sippara  or  Ncpharvaitn  (j/o- 
*tit>),  Cutha  {Ihmhim),  Caluch  [Sijf'er),  Krcch 
(  Warka),  Ur  {Muijlun),  (  hilinad  (KtduxuUui), 
Larancha  (HaikeftA),  Is  (////),  Duraba  (Alcker- 
Icttf  )  ;  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude 
of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not  been  de- 
termined.—  5.  Camds. —  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  ancient  Babylonia  wa>  its 
network  of  canals.  Three  principal  canals 
carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  Tigris,  «/***  Babylon.  These  were,  1.  The 
original  "  ltoval  River."  or  Ar-Mnlcha  of  Bero- 
sus  ;  2.  the  \u/ir  Malrha  of  the  Arabs ;  and 
3.  tlie  Wahr  Kidha.  On  the  other  Mile  of  the 
stream,  a  large  canal,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit,  where  the  alluvial  plain  commences, 
skirted  the  deisjsit  on  tlie  west  ulong  its  entire 
extent,  and  fell  into  the  Persian  Unit  at  the 
head  of  the  liuluan  creek  ;  while  a  second  main 
artery  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at 
Mosaib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neigh- 
Uirhood  of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the 
south-west  of  Babylon  were  irrigated.  —  6.  St» 
oj'Xrtijrf,  t'/uddftim  mars/us,  ft-r.  —  Chakhea  con- 
tains one  natural  feature  deserving  of  special 
description  —  the  "great  inland  freshwater  sea 
of  Nedjef"  (Loftus.  p.  4.r>).  This  shirt  of 
water  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direc  tion  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  35 
miles.  Above  and  below  tin-  Sea  of  AW/yr/", 
from  the  Birs-Ximrwl  to  Kufa,  and  from  tiie 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava, 
extend  the  famous  Chaldean  marshes,  where 
Alexander  was  nearly  lost.  —  7.  ProdtlctMmB. 
—  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Chaldaian 
soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers.  It  i* 
said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (i.  193) 
that  grain  commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the 
sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold.  The  palm 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  object* 
of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  it 
little  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the  coun- 
try is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  irrigation  ;  while  the  remain* 
mg  half'  is  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 

Chaldee  ans,  or  ChaTdees,  apjiear  in 

Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as 
the  people  of  the  country  which  has  Babylon 
for  its  capital,  and  which  is  itself  termed  Shinar; 
bnt  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning 
is  still  found  (r.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense 
shows  itself.  The  Chaldasans  an-  classed  with 
the  magicians  and  astronomers  ;  and  evidently 
form  a  sort  of  priest-class,  who  have  a  peculiar 
"  tongue"  and  "  learning"  (i.  4),  and  are  ion- 
suited  by  the  king  on  religious  subjects.  The 
same  variety  appear*  in  profane  writers.  It 
appears  that  the  Chaldicans  (Kiddai  or  Kakli) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cothite  trilie»  inhabiting  the  great  allu- 
vial plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldtea  or 
Babylonia.  Their  special  neat  was  probably 
that" southern  portion  of  the  country  which  is 
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to  have  so  late  retained  tin*  name  of 
Chaldea.  Here  wan  Ur  "of  the  Chaldees," 
the  modern  Mugheir,  which  lies  south  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  it*  junction  with  the  Shai-eJ- 
Hie.  In  process  of  tame,  as  the  Kaldi  grew  in 
power,  their  name  gradually  prevailed  over 
those  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
1 1  .  i.l  begun*  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the*  in- 
habitants of  Babylonia.  It  had  come  by  this 
time  to  have  two  senses,  both  ethnic :  in  the 
one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a  luirticular 
race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  the  remot- 
est times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  nation 
at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi 
proper  were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by 
the  remains  of  their  language,  which  closely 
resembles  the  Galla  or  ancient  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appears  by  the  inscriptions 
that  while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later  Baby- 
lonia the  Shemitic  type  of  speech  prevailed  tor 
civil  purposes,  the  ancient  Cushite  dialect  was 
retained,  as  a  learned  language  for  scientific 
and  religious  literature.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
"  learning  "  and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  The 
Chaldnans  were  really  the  learned  class ;  they 
were  priests,  magicians,  or  astronomers,  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
cflccted  discoveries  of  great  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  were  two  chief  seats 
of  Chaldrcan  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Orchoc.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny 
Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.  The 
Chaldsans  (it  would  appear)  congregated  into 
bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps  call  uni- 
versities, and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed 
up  to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astron- 
omy, even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  cer- 
tainly made  great  advance--  in  astronomical 
science  In  later  times  they  seem  to  have 
into 


ChaldeeB.  |CiiAi.n.«Aica.] 
Chalk  Stones.    [Lime  ] 
Chamberlain.     Kra-itus,  "  the  chamber- 
biin"  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  of  those 
whose  salutations  to  tho  Hot  nan  Christians  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  addressed  to  them  \  men. 


(Bom.  xvi.  23).  The  office  which  he  held  was 
apparently  that  of  public  treasurer,  or  arcarim, 
as  the  Vulgate  renders  his  title.  These  arvarii 
were  inferior  magistrates,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  chest  (ami  /nihlica),  and  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenues.  The  office 
held  by  Blastus,  "  the  king's  chamberlain"  was 
entirely  different  from  this  (Acts  xii.  20).  It 
was  a  post  of  honor  which  involved  great  inti- 
macy and  influence  with  the  king.  The  margin 
of  our  version  gives,  *'  that  was  over  the  king's 
bedchamber."  For  Chambeblain  as  used  in 
the  O.  T.,  see  ErxrcH. 

Chameleon.  The  Hebrew  cdach  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of  unclean  animal  in 
Lev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  (Were*,  ii.  493).  Bochart  accepts  the 
Arabic  reading  of  elwarlo,  i.e.  the  lizard,  known 
bv  the  name  of  the  "Monitor  of  the  Nile" 
(.Voni/or  Xilotiau,  Grey),  a  large  strong  reptile 
common  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa ; 
but  the  evidence  which  supports  this  interpreta- 
tion is  far  from  conclusive. 

Chamois  ( Heb.  xemer).  In  the  list  of' ani- 
mals allowed  for  food  (Dent  xiv.  5)  mention  is 
made  of  the  seiner;  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some 
other  versions,  give  "camelopard  "  or  "giraffe." 
The  "  chamois  "  of  the  A.  V  .  can  hardly  be  al- 
lowed to  represent  the  zemer;  for  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  has  ever  liecn  seen  in  Palestine 
or  the  Lebanon.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that 
some  mountain  sheep  is  intended,  and  figures 
the  Keimch  {Ammotragug  Traoetaphut),  a  wild 
sheep  not  uncommon,"  he  says,  in  the  Mokattain 
rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found  also  in  Sinai ;  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  animal  de- 
noted. 

Cha'naan,  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  (.Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  22 ;  Sua. 
56  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19). 
Chanaanite  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 
Channune  us,  I  Esd.  viii.  48.  Ap. 
Chapiter.    The  capital  of  a  pillar;  also 
possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing or  work  of  art,  as  in  the  ease  ( 1 )  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  of 
the  two  pillars  called  especially  Jachin  and 
Boaz;  and  (2)  of  the  lavers  belonging  to  the 
Temple  (Kx.xxxviii.  17;  1  K.  vii.  27.  31,  38). 

Charaath'alar,  a  corruption  of  "  Cherub, 
Addan,"  in  Ezr.  ii.  (1  Esd.  v.  36).  Ap. 

Char  aca,  a  place  mentioned  onlv  in  2 
Mace.  xii.  17,  and  there  so  ol>scurcly  that 
nothing  can  be  certainly  inferred  as  to  its  posi- 
tion. It  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  was 
750  stadia  from  the  city  Caspin.  Ewahl  places 
it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identifies  it  with 
RAriiON.  The  only  name  now  known  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Chnrax  is  Kerak; 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Ap 

Charashim,  The  Valley  of  ("ravine 

of  craftsmen"),  a  place  mentioned  twice, — 
1  Chr.  iv.  14,  as  having  been  founded  or  settled 
by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
family  of  Othnicl ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35,  as  la'ing  re- 


inhabited  by  Bcnjamites  after  the  Captivity. 
In  this  passage  it  v  rendered  "  valley  of  craft* 
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(Carchb- 
(Car- 


Char'ohamis,  l  E*d.  i.  25. 

Ml  All.  |  Ap. 

Char  chemish,  2  Chr.  xxxt.  20 

CHKMISII.) 

Char  CUB,  1  Esd.  v.  IS.  Corrupted  from 
Hakkoa. 

Charea,  1  End.  v.  32.    [Harsha.]  Ap. 

Charger.  A  shallow  vessel  for  receiving 
water  or  Wood,  also  for  presenting  offerings  of 
fine  flour  with  oil  (Num.  vii.  79).  The  " char- 
ters" mentioned  in  Nurahern  are  said  to  hare 
Been  of  silver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130 
shekels,  or  65  ox.  The  daughter  of  Herod  ins 
brought  the  head  of  St  John  Baptist  in  a 
charger  (Matt.  xiv.  8) :  probably  a  trencher  or 
platter.  [Basin.] 

Chariot.  I.  Ilnvk,  sometimes  including 
the  horses  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).  —  2.  RKcm, 
a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps.  civ.  3).  — 3.  Mrrcah, 
from  same  root  as  ( 1 )  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat 
(Lev.  xv.  9;  Cant.  iii.  10).— 4.  Merrabah.— 
5.  'Agdlah  (Ps.  xlvi.  9  [10j).  —  6.  Aphiryon 


(Cant.  iii.  9;  between  1—1  no  difference  of  sig 
nifti  ■lion)  A  vehicle  used  eitlicr  for  warlike 
or  peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the 
former.  Of  the  latter  use  the  following  are  only 
probable  instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K. 
xviii.  44,  and  as  regards  other  nations,  (ten.  xli. 
43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K.  v.  9 ;  Acts  viii.  28.  The 
earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is  in 
Kgypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  murk  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen. 
xli.  43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own 
chariot  to  meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into 
Egypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral 
procession  of  Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part, 
possibly  by  war  of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of 
honor  (1.  9).  The  next  mention  of  Egyptian 
chariots  is  for  a  warlike  purpose  (Ex.  xiv.  7). 
In  this  point  of  view  chariots  among  some  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  as  elephants  among  others, 
may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place  of  heavy 
artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the  military 
power  "of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 


number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  en- 
abled to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of 
iron,  i.e.  perhaps  armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges. 
».r. ;  Josh.  xvii.  18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king 
of  ( \inaan.  had  900  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The 
Philistines  in  Saul's  time  had  30,000,  a  number 
which  seems  excessive  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  Dnvid 
t.*>k  from  Hadadczer  king  of  Zobah  1,000 
chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the  Syrians 
a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to  recover 
their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots  (1  Chr. 
xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  possessed 
few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theocratic  prohibition  ngainst 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt, "and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the 
possession  of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam. 
viii.  II,  12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in  a  much  greater  degree 
Solomon,  broke  through  the  prohibition.  He 
raised,  therefore,  and  maintained  ■  force  of 
1,400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25)  bv  taxation  on 


tain  cities,  agreeably  to  Eastern  custom  in 
such  matters  (I  K.ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen.  I •  ■/■'•. 
i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  anil  also 
the  horses  were  im|>orted  chiefly  from  Egypt, 
and  the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  60O  shekels 
of  silver,  and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29). 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the 
..  applies  of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have 
been  still  mainlv  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.xxii 
34  ;  2  K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviil.  24.  xxiii 
30;  Is.  xxxi.  1 ).  Most  commonly  two  person* 
and  sometimes  three,  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 

whom  the  third  was  employed  to  carry  tin 
state  umhrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  24  ;  1  K.  xxii.  34 
Acts  viii.  38).    A  second  chariot  usually  a« 
companicd  the  king  to  battle,  to  l>e  used  in 
case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xxv.  34).    The  proph- 
ets allude  frequently  to  charists  as  typical  of 
|M>wer  (Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3  ;  Jer.  li.  21  ;  Zech.  vi. 
1).    Chariots  of  other  nations  are  mentioned, 
a<  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiii.  24), 
Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.,  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  15).  Per 
sin  (Is.  xxii.  6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Kiipator 
is  said  to  have  had  300  chariots  armed  with 
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scythes  (2  Ma«rc.  xiii.  2).  In  the  N.  T,  the 
only  mention  made  of  u  *  hariot,  exc<  pt  hi 
Ilev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopiun  or 
Abyssinian  eunavb  of  Queen  Candace  (Act* 
viii.  28, 29,  38).  Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt 
imitated  from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually 
imported  (tOUk  K(jypt.  Chariots  armed  witii 
scythe*  may  perhaps  l>e  iDtended  l>y  the  "char- 
iot^ of  iron"  of  the  Canaan  ites ;  they  are  men- 
tion. <l  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  Antioehus 
(2  M.iec.  xiii.  2)  and  of  Darius  (I>iod.  Sic. 
xvii.  .vj;  Appian.  Sgr.  32). 

Char  mis,  son  of  Melehiel,  one  of  the 
three  " ancient* "  or  "rulers"  of  Bethuliu 
(Jiul.  vi.  t '>,  viii.  10,  x.  6).  Ap. 

Char'ran,  Acts  vii.  2,  4.   [II aha*.] 
Chase.   idli  ntin<;.| 

Chas  eba,  prohahly  a  mere  corruption  of 
Ga/.kka  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  Ap. 

Che'bar,  a  river  in  the  "  land  of  the  Chal- 
dieans  "  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  hanks  of  which  Mime 
Of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  and  where  Ezckiel  saw  his  earlier 
visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  ic).  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  identical  with  the  Ilubor,  or 
river  "of  liana,  to  which  some  j»ortion  of  the 
Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
xvii.  6).  Hut  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The 
Chehar  of  Ezckiel  must  lie  looked  tor  in  Huhy- 
lonia.  It  is  a  name  which  mi^ht  properly  have 
been  given  to  any  ijirat  stream.  Perhaps  the 
view  that  the  Chebarof  Ezckiel  is  the  .XtUtr  Mal- 
cha  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar  —  the 
grtaUtt  of  all  the  cutting*  in  Mesopotamia  — 
may  l>e  rcpirded  as  la-st  deserving  acceptance. 

Oheb'el,  one  of  the  singular  tojiogruphical 
terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hchrew  language 
abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precUion  to  iu<  records.  The  ordinary  meant  Off 
of  the  word  C/uM  is  a  "rope"  or  "conl;" 
but  in  its  topographical  sense-,  as  meaning  B 
"  tract  "  or  "  district,"  we  find  it  always  at- 
tached to  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is  in- 
variable designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other 
term  (i>eut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  1*3).  It  has 
been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it 
is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ca>c.  No  clew 
is  afforded  us  to  the  reason  of  this  definite  lo- 
calization of  the  term  Chcliel. 

Chedorlao'mer,  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  liomorrah, 
Adman,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them 
to  servitude  (On.  xiv.  17).  The  name  of  a 
king  is  found  ujion  the  bricks  recently  discov- 
ered in  Chahhcu,  which  is  read  Kudur-nuijnda. 
This  man  has  been  supposed  to  lie  identical 
with  Chcdorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  con- 
firmed  bv  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distin- 
guished by  a  title  which  may  be  translated 
"  Kavuger  of  the  west."  "  As  however  one 
type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  discov- 
ered," says  Col.  Hawlinson,  "  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identification. 
Chedorlaoiner  mav  have  been  the  leader  of  cer- 
tain immiirrant  Chuldivan  Elamites  who  found- 
ed t'ne  great  Chaldaan  empire  of  Ilerosus  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  20th  century  n.v. 

Cheese  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different 
name  in  *he  Ilcl  re«  'dob  x.  10;  l  Sam.  xvii. 


18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  It  is  difficult  to  decida 
how  far  these  terms  eorresjiond  with  our  notion 
of  </«n.v  ;  lor  they  simply  express  various  de- 
crees of  coagulation.  It  may  he  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  utnong- 
the  Bedouin  Arubs,  butter  1*  ing  decidedly  prc- 
ferred  ;  but  there  is  a  subitum  e,  closely  cor- 
responding to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam*  xvii  , 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  liecomes  quite 
I  hard,  and  is  then  ground:  the  Arabs  cat  it 
|  mixed  with  butter  (Uiirckhardt,  AW<«  on  the 
lit i]t, urns,  i.  GO). 

Che  lal,  E/.r.  x.  30. 

Chelci  as.  1.  Ancestor  of  Harm  h  (Har 
i.  1). — 2.  llilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  (Har.  i.  7).  —  3.  The  father  of  Su- 
sanna [lit*,  of  Sub.  2,  29,  63).  Tradition  rcjH 
reseiits  him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and 
j  identical  with  llilkiah  who  found  the  copy  of 
!  the  law  in  the  lime  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  8). 

Chellians,  The  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [Cbsi* 

LLs.J  Ap. 

Chelluh,  Ear.  x  35. 

Chcl  lus,  named  amongst  the  places  ln  yond 
(/.«.  on  the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabucho- 
douosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except 
its  mention  with  "  Kudes  "  there  is  no  clew  to 
its  situation.  Heland  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  Klwn.  Ap. 

Che  lod.  "  Many  nations  of  the  sons  of 
Chelod"  were  among  those  who  ol>eycd  tho 
summons  of  Xahuchodonosor  to  his  war  with 
Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6).  The  word  is  apparently 
corrupt.  Ap. 

Che  lub.  1.  A  man  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Juduh,  described  as  the  brother  of 
K In i. iii  and  the  father  of  Mcchir.  —  2.  Ezri  the 
son  of  (  he I ub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"did  the  work  of  the  held  for  tillage  of  the 
ground,"  one  of  David's  officers  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
26). 

Choi  u bat ,  the  son  of  llezron,  of  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  Juduh.    The  name  occurs 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  eoui|>arisou  of 
this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear 
to  l>e  but  another  form  of  the  name  Caleb. 

Chem'arims,  The.  This  word  only  oc- 
curs in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  rendered  "  idolatrous  priests," 
und  in  Ilos.  x.  5  "  priests,"  and  in  both  cases 
"  chemarim  "  is  given  in  the  margin.  So  far 
as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage  of  the  word  it  is 
exclusively  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  false 
worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  term  of 
foreign  origin.  In  Syriuc  the  word  cumrd  is 
found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  need  iti  Judg.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  of 
Micah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it  denotes  the  priest-* 
of  the  true  (tod,  and  in  Ileb.  ii.  17  is  upplicd 
to  ( 'hrist  himself.  K  inn  hi  derived  it  from  a 
n>ot  signifying  "  to  Ik*  black,"  lieeause  the  idol- 
atrous priests  wore  block  garments  ;  but  this  is 
without  foundation 

Chr  i nosh,  the  national  deity  of  the  Monh- 
ites  (Num.  xxi.  29  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In 
Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah 
abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jenisa- 
lem  (I  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  Jerome  iden- 
tifies him  with  Huul-lYor;  others  with  Baal* 
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Zcbtib,  on  etymological  grounds ;  others,  as 
Oesenius,  with  Mars,  and  others  with  Saturn. 

Cheaa'anah.  1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of 
Jetliael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head  of  a  Benjuinite 
house  (I  Chr.  vii.  10),  probublv  of  the  family 
of  thcBelaitcs.  [Bela.1 — 2.  Father, or  auees- 
tor  of  Zcdekiah  the  false  prophet  ( 1  K.  xxii. 
II,  24;  2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23). 

Chen  am,  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
at  the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  under 
Ezra  (Xeh.  ix.  4). 

Chenani'ah,  chief  of  the  Levites,  when 
David  carried  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  xxvi.  29). 

Che  phar-Haammona  i,  "  Hamlet  of 
the  Ammonites  ;  "  a  place  mentioned  among  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace 
of  it  has  vet  been  discovered. 

Chephi  rah,  "the  hamlet;"  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gihconites  (Josh.  ix.  17), 
named  afterward*-  among  the  towns  of  Benja- 
min, with  Ramah,  Bceroth,  and  Mizpch  (xviii. 
26).  The  men  of  Chephirah  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  ( Ezr.  ii.  25 ;  Nch. 
vii.  20).  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered it  under  the  scarcely  altered  name  of 
Kefir,  about  2  miles  west  of  Yalo  (Ajalon). 
Caphira.] 

Che  ran,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dishon  the 
Horite  "duke  "  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Che  reas,  a  brother  of  Timotheus  (1 
Mace.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara  ( 1  Mace.  v.  8), 
where  he  was  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  Ap. 

Cher'ethims,  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The  plural 
form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Chereth- 
ites  ;  which  sec. 

Cher  ethites  and  Pel  ethites,  the  life- 
guards of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv. 
18,  xx.  7,  23  ;  1  K.  i.  38,  44  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  signify  "  ex- 
ecutioners and  couriers."  It  is  plain  that  these 
royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27). 
But  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  may  have 
been  foreign  mercenaries.  They  are  connected 
with  the  Gittitcs,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam.  xv. 
21);  and  the  Cherethites  are  "mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethites  nay  be  only  another 
form. 

Cherith,  The  Brook,  the  torrent-bed  or 
«Wy  in  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1  K. 
xvii.  3,  5).  The  position  of  the  Cherith  has 
been  much  disputed.  Euscbius  and  Jerome 
place  it  beyond  Jordan,  where  also  Schwarz 
would  identify  it  in  a  Wady  Alias,  opposite 
Bethshean.  This  is  the  IfWy  el-Yal>is  (Jabesh). 
The  onlv  tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  men- 
tioned by  Marinus  Sanutus  in  1321  ;  that  it 
ran  by  Phasaelis,  Herod's  city  in  the  Jordan 
valley.  This  would  make  it  the  A  in  Fusail 
which  falls  from  the  mountains  of  Ephruim 
into  the  Ghdr,  south  of  Kurn  Siiiiafirh,  and 
•l>out  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  bv  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time 
by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  Dr.  Robinson  on 
the  other  hand  would  find  the  name  in  the 
Wruiif  Kelt  behind  Jericho.  The  two  names 
ire  however  essentially  unlike.    The  argument 


from  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  Cherith  bc- 
ing  on  the  east" of  Jordan,  uud  the  name  may 
possibly  lie  discovered  there. 

Cher'UD,  apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia 
from  which  sumo  persons  of  doubtful  extraction 
returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
59  ;  Neh.  vii.  61). 

Cher  ub,  Cherubim.  The  symbolical 
figure  so  called  was  a  composite  creature-form, 
which  Hnds  a  parallel  in  the  religious  insignia 
of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.g.  the  sphinx, 


the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  &c,  a 
general  prevalence  which  prevent*  the  necessity 
of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from 
the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms  every  im- 
aginative people  has  sought  to  embody  its 
notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  The  Hebrew  idea 
seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A 
pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  &c.)  were  placed  on  the 
merev-seat  of  the  ark :  a  pair  of  colossal  size 
overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  t/ie 
canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended  wings. 
Ezekiel,  i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four,  and  similarly 
the  apocalyptic  "  beasts  "  (Rev.  iv.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the'  front  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted 
"  the  cherubim,"  as  though  the  whole  ot  some 
recognized  number.  They  utter  no  voice, 
though  one  is  "  heard  from  above  them,"  nor 
have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel. 
The  cherubim  are  placed  licneath  the  actual 
presence  of  Jehovah,  whose  moving  throne  they 


AnjrrUD  Cryphou.  (L«yinl.  II. 4SX > 

appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  24  ;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  2ft, 
x.  1,  2,  6,  7  ;  Is.  vi.  2,  3.  6).  The  glorj  sym- 
liolizing  that  presence  which  eye  cannot 'see 
rests  or  rides  on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thencn 
dismounts  to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then 
departs  and  mounts  a^ain  ( Ez.  x.  4,  1 N  ;  comp. 
ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10).  There  is  in  them  an  en- 
tire absence  of  human  sympathy,  and  even  on 
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the  mercy-seat  they  probably  appeared  not 
merely  as  admiring  ami  wondering  (1  l'et.  i. 
12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant  and 
avengers  of  its  breach.  Those  on  the  ark  were 
to  be  placed  with  wings  stretched  forth,  one  ut 
each  end  of  the  mercy-seat,  and  (o  lie  made 
"of  the  mercy-seat."  They  are  called  the 
cherubim  of  glory  (Heb.  ix.  5),  as  on  them 
the  glory,  when  visible,  rested.  They  were 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  itseif, 
and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings 
were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


Awyran  Sphin*.  lUjrard,  ii.  m ) 

■  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  mercy-  f 
seat."    It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise 
directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
Material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were  winged, 
Is  said  concerning  their  shape.    On  the  whole  ] 
it  seems  likely  that  the  word  "cherub  "  meant  | 
not  only  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which 
the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements, 
but,  further,  some  peculiar  and  mystical  form, 
which  Ezekiel,  being  u  priest,  would  know  and 


recognize  as  "the  face  of  a  chkrth  "  (Ez.  x. 
14)  ;  hut  which  was  kept  secret  from  all  others ; 
and  sueh  probably  were  those  on  the  ark, 
thoutrh  those  on  the  hangings  and  panels 
might  In*  of  the  jnipular  device.  What  this 
peculiar  cherubic  torm  was  is  perhaps  an  im- 


penetrable mystery.  It  might  well  be  the 
symbol  of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and 
live.  For  as  symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.g. 
omnipotence  and  omniscience,  not  as  repre- 
sentations of  actual  beings,  the  cherubim  should 
be  regarded.  Many  etymological  sources  lor 
the  word  cherub  have  kin  proposed.  The  two 
best  worth  noticing,  and  between  which  it  is 
difficult  to  choose  are,  (1)  the  Syriac  crrub, 
yrtat,  strong ;  (2)  the  Synac  crrxib,  to  plough,  i.e. 
to  rut  into;  hence,  "  that  which  ploughs"  =  the 
ox,  or  that  which  is  curved  ^  an  ima^e.  He- 
sides  these  two,  wisdom  or  intelli- 
gence has  iK'en  given  by  high  au- 
thority us  the  true  meaning  of  the 
name.  Though  the  exuet  form  of 
the  cherubim  is  uncertain,  they  must 
have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  coni|iosite  religious  futures  found 
upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  As- 
syria, Bubyloniu,  and  Persia.  In 
the  sacred  boats  or  arks  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, there  are  sometimes  found  two 
figures  with  extended  wings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  description  of  the 
cherubim  "  covering  the  mercy-scat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  faces 
| looking]  one  to  another  "  (Ex.  xxv. 
20). 

Che  salon,  a  place  named  as 
one  of  the  land-marks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Jndah, 
apparently  situutcd  on  the  shoulder 
of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10). 
Dr.  Robinson  has  observed  a  mod- 
ern village  named  Ktsla,  about  six  miles  to  the 
N.E.  of  Ain-sJitiiM,  on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah.  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Ono- 
masticon,  mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  dift'er 
us  to  its  situation,  the  former  placing  it  in 
Benjamin,  the  latter  in  Judah  :  l>oth  agree  that 
it  was  a  very  large  villugc  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem. 

Che  sed,  fourth  son  of  Kahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22). 

Che'sil,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine,  namc,d  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag 
(Josh.  xv.  30).  In  Josh.  xix.  4  the  name 
BtTtttL  occurs  in  place  of  it,  as  if  the  one 
were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  30,  BBTHCKL.  In' this  case  we  can 
only  conclude  that  Cheat]  was  an  early  varia- 
tion of  Bethul. 

Chest.  By  this  word  urc  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  drvn: 
this  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant, and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only. 
The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  («)  the 
"coffin"  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
carried  from  Egvpt  (Gen.  1.26);  and  (/.)  the 
"  chest  "  in  which  Jehoiada  the  priest  collected 
the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  K. 
xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).  —  2.  gfiMzim, 
"chests"  (Ez.  xxvii.  24  only). 

Che8tnut-Tree  (Heb.''unn<5n).  Mention 
is  made  of  the  'annon  in  Gen.  xxx.  37 ;  and 
in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  it  is  s|»oken  of  as  one  of  the 
glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  authority 
is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  "plane-tree"  being 
the  tree  denoted.   The  A.  V.  which  follows  the 
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under  his  charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families 
had  tutors  or  governors,  who  were  sometime* 
eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  IS ;  2  K.  x.  1,  5  ;  Is.  xlix. 
23;  Gal.  iii.  24  ;  Esth.  ii.  7).  Daughters  usu- 
ally  remained  in  the  women's  apartua-nts  till 
marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes,  were 
employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  9; 
Num.  xii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  19, 
2.3;  Eeelns.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace.  iii.  19). 
The  first-born  male  children  were  regarded  as 
devoted  to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by 
an  offering  (Ex.  xiii.  13 ;  Num.  xviii.  15  ;  Luke 
ii.  22).  The  authority  of  parents,  es|tecial)y  of 
the  father,  over  children,  was  very  great,  as  was 
also  the  reverence  enjoined  by  "the  law  to  be 
paid  to  parents.  The  disobedient  child,  the 
striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liable  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  inde- 
pendent will  of  the  parent.  The  inheritance 
was  divided  equally  between  all  the  sons  ex- 
cept the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  portion 
(Deut.  xxi.  17  ;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3  ;  1  Chr. 
v.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  hod  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a 
man  had  no  Mm,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his 


Rabbins  is  certainly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  con- 
tcxt  of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs 
indicates  some  tree  which  thrives  best  in  low 
and  rather  moist  situations,  whereas  the  chest- 
nut-tree is  a  tree  which  prefers  dry  and  hilly 
ground.  The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  in  an- 
cient days  were  probably  more  numerous  than 
they  ore  now ;  though  modern  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  them. 

Chesul  loth  (lit.  "the  loins"),  one  of  the 
towns  of  Issaehar,  deriving  its  name,  perhaps, 
from  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  some  muuii 
tain  (Josh.  xix.  18).  From  its  position  in  the 
lists  it  appears  to  be  between  Jezroel  and  Shu- 
ncm  (. Sri/am). 

Cbet  tiim,  1  Mace.  i.  1.  [Chittim.] 

Cho  zib,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gvn.  xxxviii.  5).   In  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
cification of  the  position  of  Chezib,  we  may  I 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  interpreters,  ancient  j 
ami  modern,  who  identify  it  with  Achziu. 

Cbi'don,  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-door  at  which  the  J 
accident  to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kir-  ! 
jath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the 

death  of  Uzzah.  In  the  parallel  account  in  2  daughters,  who  were  forbidden*  to  marry  out  of 
Ban.  vi.  the  name  is  given  as  Naciion.  their  father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii.  1,  8,  xxxvi. 

Children.  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  2,  8). 
especially,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  j  ChiTeab.  [Abioail;  Daniel.] 
male  sex,  is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  j  Cbil'ion,  the  son  of  Elimeloch  and  Naomi, 
n.i'ions  while  the" absence  is  regarded  as  one  j  and  husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  jv.  9).  He 
of  *he  severest  punishments  (Gen.  xvi.  2  ;  |  is  described  as  "an  Ephrathitc  of 
Dent.  vii.  14  ;  I  Sam.  i.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23 ;  2  K 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Ps.  exxvii.  3, 
5).  Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not 
always,  attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  ac- 
complished with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen. 
xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv. 
19,  20).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and 
the  umbilical  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath, 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Arab  mothers  sometimes  rub  their 
children  with  cartk  or  sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job 
xxxviii.  9;  Luke  li.  7).  On  the  8th  day  the 
rite  of  ciicumeision,  in  the  cose  of  a  boy,  whs 
performed,  and  a  name  given,  sometimes,  but 
not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the  father,  and 
generally  conveying  some  special  meaning. 
After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  mother  was 
considered  unclean  for  7  4-33  days ;  if  the 
child  were  a  female,  for  double  that  period, 
14  +66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time  she  was 
to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a  lamb  as 
a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
as  a  sin-offering,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  two 
doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the 
other  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  ii. 
22).  The  period  of  nursing  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is.  xlix. 
15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27).  Nurses  were  employed 
in  eases  of  necessitv  (Ex.  ii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv."59, 
xxxv.  8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii. 
II).  The  time  of  weaning  was  nn  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear 
little  or  DO  clothing  for  4  or  5  years  :  the  young 
of  both  sexes  arc  usually  carried  by  the  mothers 
on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  12). 
Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years  were 
under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  token  by  the  father 


judah.' 

Chi  I'm  ad,  a  place  or  country  mentioned*  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ex.  xxvii. 
23).  The  only  name  bearing  anv  similarity  to 
it  is  Channandc,  a  town  near  the  Euphrates, 
between  the  Mascas  and  the  Babylonian  fron- 
tier, but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  place 
was  of  sufficient  im|x>rtanee  to  rank  with  Sheba 
and  Asshur. 

C him  ham,  a  follower,  and  probably  a  son 
of  Burxilloi  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from 
beyond  Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37, 38, 
40).  David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him 
a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later 
times,  an  inn  or  Kftan  was  standing  (Jet.  xii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  the  name  is  in  the 
Hebrew  text  Cm  mm  am. 

Chun  hun.  ICiummam.) 

Chin  ncrcth,  accurately  Cinnarcth,  a  for- 
tified city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35  only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later 
writers,  and  no  remains  by  travellers.  By  S. 
Jerome,  Chinnereth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tilierias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tra- 
dition then  existing. 

Cbin'nereth,  Sea  of  (Num.  xxxiv.  n  ; 

Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  as  U-ing  at  the  end  of 
Jordan  opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah," 
i.e.  the  Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or 
Ghor  below  it,  &e.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xii.  3).  In  the  two  latter  of  these  passages  it  is 
in  a  plural  form,  Chinskkotu.  It  seems  likely 
that  Cinncreth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  noma 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest. 
Chin  neroth.  [Chinnbrktii.] 
Cbi'08.    The  position  of  this  island  in  ref* 
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erenee  to  the  neighboring  island*  and  coasts 
could  hardly  Ihj  letter  described  than  in  the  de- 
tailed account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Cassarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi.l.  Having 
come  from  Assos  to  Mitylenc  in  Lesbos  (xx. 
14),  he  arrived  the  next  day  over  against  Chios 
(v.  15) ;  the  next  day  at  Sumos,  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium  (ib.)  ;  and  the  following  day  at 
Miletus  {ib.) :  thenee  he  went  by  Cos  ami  Rhode* 
to  Patara  (xxi.  I ).  At  thut  time  Chios  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  alwut  32*  miles,  and  in  breadth  it 
varies  from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous 
ami  bold  ;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
Its  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it 
has  been  too  well  known,  under  its  modern 
name  of  Scio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its 
inhabitants  in  the  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence. 

Chisleu.  [Months.1 

Chislon,  father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the 
division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribe*  (Num.  xxxiv.  21 ). 

ChlS'loth-Ta'bor,  a  place  to  the  bonier 
of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  Ikaal  which  is 
now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
the  west  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Chit'tim,  Kiftim,  a  family  or  race  de- 
scended from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7; 
A.  V.  Kittim ),  closelv  related  to  the  Dodanim, 
and  remotely  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan. 
Chittim  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture : 
Balaam  predicts  that  "a  fleet  should  thence  pro- 
ceed for  the  destruction  of  Assyria  (Num. 
xxiv.  24) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it  appears  as  the 
resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre  :  in  Jer.  ii.  10,  the 
"  isles  of  Chittim  "  arc  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar 
to  the  east  of  Palestine  :  the  Tyrians  procured 
thence  the  cedar  or  box  wood,  which  they  in- 
laid with  ivory  for  the  decks  of  their  vessels 
(Ez.  xxvii.  6)  :  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "  ships  of  Chi t- 
tim  "  advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of 
the  north.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Alexan- 
der the  Great  described  as  coming  from  the 
land  of  Chkttiim  (1  Mace.  i.  1),  and  Perseus 
as  king  of  the  Citims  (1  Maee.  viii.  5).  Jo- 
scphus  considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat 
of  the  Chittim,  adducing  as  evidence  the  name 
of  its  principal  town,  Citium.  Citium  was 
without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town.  From  the 
town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  bv  Phoenician  col- 
onies. The  name  Chittim,  Which  in  the  first 
instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only,  passed 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied, 
and  thence  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus 
in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  =  Macedonia. 
The  "ships  of  Chittim"  in" Dan.  have  been 
explained  as  Macedonian  ;  but  the  assumption 
on  which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  borne 
out.  In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim 
must  1h»  regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  origi- 
nal Phoenician  settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the 
race  which  succeeded  them  ;  viz.  the  Carians. 
The  Carians  were  connected  with  the  I^eleges, 


and  must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelaa 
gic  family,  though  quite  distinct  from  the  Hel 
lenie  branch. 

Chiun.   |  Rkmphax.] 

Chlo'e,  a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  1. 11. 

Cho'ba,  a  place  mentioned  in  Jud.  iv.  4, 
apparently  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Pal- 
estine.   [Ap.]    It  is  probably  the  same  as 

Cho  bai,  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  r>. 
The  name  suggests  Hohah,  if  the  distance  from 
the  probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too 
great.    A  p. 

Chor  ushan,  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt"  (I 
Sam.  xxx.  30).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  identified 
with  Ashan  of  Simeon.    This  is,  however, 

Suite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been 
iscovered. 

Chora  zm,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  on- 
ly in  His  denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21  ;  Luke  x. 
13).  St.  Jerome  describes  it  as  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  Dr. 
Robinson's  conclusion  is  that  A"Aan  Minyeh 
being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah  is  Bethsaida, 
and  7  Ml  776m  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

Cho'zeba.  The  "  men  of  Chozeba "  are 
named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the  descendant* 
of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah.  Chezib  and  Cho- 
zeba are,  j •crimps,  the  same  as  Aciizib. 

Christ.  [Jesus.] 

Christian.  The  disciples,  we  are  told 
(Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  called  Christians  at  An- 
tioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere  about  a.d.  43. 
The  name,  and  the  place  where  it  was  conferred, 
are  both  significant.  It  is  clear  that  the  appel- 
lation "  Christian"  was  one  which  could  not 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Christians  themselves. 
They  were  known  to  each  other  as  brethren  of 
one  family,  as  disciples  of  the  same  Master,  ns 
believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as  distinguished 
by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness  and  con- 
secration of  life ;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acts  xv.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  discifjes  (Acts 
IX.  26,  xi.  29),  Mierm  ( Acts  v.  14 ), mints  ( Rom. 
viii.  27,  xv.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could 
know  nothing  of  the  true  force  and  significance 
of  these  terms.  To  the  contemptuous  Jew  thev 
were  Nazarines  and  Galileans,  names  which 
carried  with  them  the  infamy  and  turbulence  of 
the  places  whence  they  sprung,  and  from  whence 
nothing  good  and  no  prophet  might  come. 
The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which 
these  names  expressed,  and  had  they  endeavored 
to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled  the  glory 
of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  to  those 
whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as  the  follow- 
ers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "  Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  onlv  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  16  ; 
com  p.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuous. 
Iv,  could  not  have  lieen  applied  by  the  early 
disciples  to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come 
to  them  from  their  own  nation  the  Jews ;  it 
must,  therefore,  have  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place  could  have 
so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it  as  Anrioch, 
where  the  first  Church  was  planted  among  the 
heathen.  Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
their  wit  and  a  propensity  for  conferring  nick- 
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M.iin-  >  The  Emperor  Julian  himself  was  not 
jieoure  frum  their  jc>t>.  Ajiollouiiis  of  I'vana 
wrxi  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  wit*  however,  was  often 
harmless  enough ;  and  tliere  in  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name  "  Christian  "  of  itself 
was  intended  as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse, 
though  it  would  naturally  be  used  with  con- 
tempt. Suidas  says  the  mune  was  given  in  the 
ruign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  ap|>ointed  Evo- 
dins  bishop  of  Antioeh,  and  they  who  were 
formerly  called  Nazarenes  and  tialileans  had 
their  name  changed  to  Christians. 

Chronicles,  First  and  Second  Books  of, 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  reeord  made 
by  the  appointed  historiogiapheri  in  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah.  in  the  LXX.  these 
books  are  called  [lapaXtino^ivuv  irpurov  and 
itirrepov,  which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's 
explanation,  as  meaning  that  they  are  supple- 
mentary to  the  Iwoks  of  Kings.  The  Vulgntc 
retains' both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  in 
I  ..it  in  characters,  Dibre  ja  minim,  or  hajnmim, 
and  Parali|>omenon.  The  constant  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commentators, 
is  that  these  Ijooks  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
piled by  Ezra.  In  fact,  the  internal  evidence  as 
to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  the 
tradition  concerning  its  authorship.  Notwith- 
standing this  agreement,  however,  the  authen- 
ticity of  (Jhronirlra  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  I)e  Wctte  and  other  German  critics, 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  re- 
futed by  Dahlcr,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  As 
regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which  the  liook 
of  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  forming  one  work,  it 
becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider  it 
as  the  compilation  of  Ezra  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  connected  with  the  captivity  and  the 
return  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that 
genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  whieh 
yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple 
scrvics  at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be 
effe* -tin I  by  the  residence  of  the  priests  ami  Lc- 
vites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order  of  their  courses : 
ami  this  residence  was  only  practicable  in  ease 
of  the  payment  of  the  appointed  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  and  other  offerings.  But  then  again  the 
registers  of  the  Levitical  genealogies  were  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who 
were  entitled  to  such  and  such  allowances,  as 
porters,  as  singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on  ;  Ix?- 
eause  all  these  offices  went  by  families  ;  ami 
again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first-fruits, 
Su-.,  was  dependent  n|)on  the  different  families 
of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inher- 
itance. Obviously  therefore  ono  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of"  the  Jewish  community  after 
their  retdrn  from  Babylon  would  l«  trusty  gene- 
alogical records.  But  further,  not  only  hud 
Zerubbnbel.  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
labored  most  earnestly  to  restore  the  temple 
and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Judah  ;  but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy, 
and  from  the  language  of  "the  contemporary 


prophets,  Haggai  and  Zcehariah,  that  they  had 
it  much  at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  na- 
tion,il  life  and  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 

j  ami  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  stiil  the 
inheritors  of  Cod's  covenanted  mercies,  and 
that  the  captivity  had  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  (Iod's  favor 
to  tlu  ir  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more  ef- 
fectually aid  these  pious  nnd  patriotic  designs 

i  than  setting  Ix-fore  the  people  a  compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  whieh  should 
embrace  a  full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should 
trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrew,  hut 
should  carry  the  thread  through  the  period  of 
the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were  un- 
broken on  the  other  side  ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  lie  especially  impor- 
tant which  exhibited  their  greatest  and  l»est 
kings  as  engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the 
temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  reli- 
gion, and  icalously  regulating  the  service*  of 
the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and 
hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the  existing 
inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest  "adversa- 
ries of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would  natu- 
rally engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the 
plan  and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which 
consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  book  of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the 
language  of  these  Iwoks,  the  resemblance  of 
the  style  of  Chron.  to  thnt  of  Ezra,  which  is. 
in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's  composition,  the 
reckoning  by  Danes  (I  Chr.  xxix.  7),  as  well 
as  the  breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  life- 
time of  Ezra,  arc  among  other  valid  arguments 
by  which  the  authorship  or  rather  compilation 
of  1  and  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra. 
As  regards  the  materia!.*  used  by  hiin,  ami  the 
source*  of  his  information,  they  are  not  difficult 
to  discover.  The  genealogies  are  obviously 
transcribed  from  some  register,  in  whieh  were 
[(reserved  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and 
families  drawn  up  at  different  times.  The  same 
wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other  materials 
embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is  also 
apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  I  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edotn  before  the  reign 
of  Saul  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  an- 
cient sources.  The  same  may  1>e  said  of  the 
incident  of  the  slaughter  of  the  son*  of  Ephruim 
by  the  Gittites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of 
the  account  of  the  sons  of  Shela.  und  their  do- 
minion in  Moab,  I  Chr.  iv.  21 ,  22.  The  curious 
details  concerning  the  Renliciiites  ami  Gadites 
in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have  liecn  drawn  from  con- 
temporary documents,  embodied  probably  in 
the  genealogical  records  of  Jothntn  ami  .)cro- 
boam,  while  other  records  used  by  the  compiler 

I  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Babylon, 
such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  mm.  ;  2  (  hr.  xxxvi.  20  mm.  ; 

j  anil  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23.  are  as  I. mi 

I  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ami  Nehemiah 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  l»ooks  of 
Chronicles  and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their 

i  present  form  by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  tnunv  different  wri- 
ters, which  trrre  extant  at  the  time  the  ittmpUatim 

'  f/vis  made.    For  the  full  account  of  the  reign 

j  of  David,  he  made  copious  extracts  from  the 
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book*  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
ami  Gad  the  wer  (1  Chr.  xxix.  89).  For  the 
reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  frtmi  "  the  book 
of  Nathan,"  from  "  tl»t*  prophecy  of  Aliijith  the 
Shilonite,"  an<l  from  "  the.  vision*  of  Idelo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo 
culled  "the  titury  (or  interpretation,  MidrruJt) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  un  account  of 
the  acts,  and  the  ways  and  sayings,  of  King 
Abijah  (xiii.  '22)  :  while  yet  another  liook  of 
Iddo  concerning  genealogies,  with  the  liook 
of  the  prophet  Shemuiuh,  contained  the  act* 
of  king  Hehohoam  (xii.  15).  For  later  times 
the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  mn  I  Judah  " 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26.  xxvii.  7, 
xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  H,  &c.),  ami  "the  sayings 
of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  I'J)  ; 
and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  ami  Ilezekiah 
"the  vision  of  tlie  prophet  Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22, 
xxxii.  33).  Resides  the  aUive  named  works, 
there  was  also  the  puhlic  national  record  men- 
tioned in  Neh.  xii.  2.3.  These  "Chronicles  of 
David"  are  prohahly  the  same  as  those  above 
referred  to,  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Gad.  From  this  time  the  affairs  of  each  kind's 
lOlgn  were  regularly  reconled  in  a  book  ( I  K. 
xiv.  28,  xv.  7,  &c.) ;  and  it  was  doubtless  from  [ 
this  common  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  S  unucl  und  Km-s  identical  with  the 
Books  of  ( !hronicles  were  derived.  As  regards 
the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subsequent  to  v. 
8,  ami  the  lirst  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  com|iarison  of 
them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Juduh,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wri- 
ter of  the  chapter  in  Chronicits  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, und  survived  till  the  commencement  at 
least  of  the  Persian  dynasty.  Moreover,  he 
Mvms  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  culling  him  simply  I 
"  King  Nebuchadnezzar."  It  seems  highly  } 
probable  that  as  .Jeremiah  wrote  the  closing 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  di<l  Daniel  i 
write  the  correspond  hi};  portion  in  Chronicles, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards  the 
LANG U AO ■  of  these  liooks,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miuh,  Esther,  an<l  the  later  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  Chuldec  coloring,  ami  Gescnius  says  of  ! 
them,  that  "  M  literary  works,  they  are  decid- 
eillv  inferior  to  those  of  ohler  date  (Inlnxi.  to 
I /il>.  (iiiimm.). 

Chronology.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  biblical  chro- 
nology. By  this  term  we  understand  the  tech- 
nical and  historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and 
their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail, 
the  historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period 
following  that  event  liciug  separately  treated  in 
other  articles.  —  i.  Technical  Ciihonolooy. 
—  The  technical  part  of  Hebrew  chronology 
presents  great  difficulties.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  nnv  division 
smaller  than  an  hour: — Hour.  —  The  hour  is 
supjioscd  to  lie  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15, 
iv.  16,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v.  5),  hut  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  is  a  definite  |ieriod  of  time  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  word  employed.   The  Egyptian! 


divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  oar. 
wives  from  at'  lea.st  u.c.  cir.  12<H).    It  is  there, 
lore  not  improbable  that  the  Israelites  wen'  «c. 
<  main  ted  with  the  hour  from  an  early  |>eriod. 
The  "  sun-dial  of  Aha/.,"  whatever  instrument, 
fixed  or  movable,  it  may  have  been,  implies  a 
division  of  the  kind.    In  the  N.  T.  we  find  the 
same  system  as  the  modern,  the  hours  being 
reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
night  and  day.    [Horn*.]    /Aiy. —  For  the 
civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in  tine  place  ( Dan. 
viii.  14)  the  term  " evening-morning  "  (also  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  am!  a  day  "). 
Whatever  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this 
Hebrew  term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  sig- 
nify "nights  and  days."    The  civil  day  was 
divided  into  night  and  natural  dav,  the  period* 
of  darkness  ami  light  ((Jen.  i.  5).  It  commenced 
with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the  sjax-ial 
term  given  alwve.    The  night,  and  therefore 
the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have  begun 
at  sunset.    The  natural  day  piobublv  was  held 
to  commence  at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being 
included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  division  ; 
some,  however,  made  the  morning-watch  part 
of  the  day.    Four  natural  lieriods,  smaller  than 
the  civil  day,  are  mentioned.    These  are  "  even- 
ing," and  ""  morning,"  "  the  two  lights,"  as 
though  "double  light,"  noon,  and  "half  the 
night,"  midnight.    All  these  seem  to  designate 
periods,  evening  and  morning  licing,  however, 
much  longer  than  noon  and  midnight.  The 
night  was  divided  into  watches.    In  the  0.  T. 
but  two  are  expresslv  mentioned,  and  we  have 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch 
of  the  night.    The  middle  watch  occurs  in 
Judges   vii.    19:  —  "And   Gideon   and  the 
hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch  "  and  the  morning-watch 
is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  1  Sam.  xi.  II. 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probablv  adopted  from  the  Romans 
as  a  modification  of  the  old  system.    All  four 
occur  together  in  Mark  xiii.  35. —  Week:  — 
The  Hebrew  week  was  a  period  of  seven  day*, 
ending  with  the  Sabbath  ;  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  a  division  of  the  month,  which  wo* 
lunar,  without  intercalation.  The  week,  whe- 
ther a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
mouth,  was   of  common   use   in  antiquity. 
Tho  Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,  divid- 
ing their  month  of  30  days  into  decades  as  did 
the  Athenians.    The  Hebrew  week  therefore 
cannot  have  been  adopted  from  Egypt ;  proba- 
bly  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and 
observed  by  the  patriarch*.  —  Month.  —  The 
months  bv  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the 
account  of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  lie  of  30 
davs  each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  360  days, 
for  the  1st,  2d,  7th' and  10th  months  are  men- 
tioned ((  Jen.  viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).  The 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  cer- 
tain  knowledge  of  their  character,  were  always 
lunar.  These  lunar  months  have  lieen  supposed 
to  have  lieen  always  alternately  of  29  and  30 
davs.    Their  average  length  would  of  course 
be  a  lunation,  or  a  little  (44')  above  294  days, 
and  therefore  thev  would  in  general  be  alter 
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natch"  of  29  and  30  dav*.  but  it  U  possible  that 
occasionally  month-  might  occur  of  28  and  3J 
days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  thwWBWUCMnwH 
of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  observation. 
The  first  day  of  the  uioiith  is  called  "  new 
moon."  The  new  moon  was  kept  as  a  wared 
festival.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh.,  Judg., 
and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one  mouth  mentioned  by 
a  special  name,  the  rest  being  called  according 
to  their  order.  The  month  w  ith  a  special  name 
is  the  first,  which  is  called  "  the  month  Abib," 
that  U  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  l»e- 
camc  full  or  rij»e,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which, 
the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
ripe  ears,  aUh,  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14  ; 
comp.  xxiii.  10,  11,  U).  In  I  K.  three  other 
nam  s  of  months  occur,  Zif  the  second,  Ethanim 
the  seventh,  aud  Bui  the  eighth.  These  names 
appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  ctnnectcd  with 
the  phenomena  of  a  tropica!  year.  No  other 
namej  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the  cap- 
tivity. —  Tear.  —  It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
as  already  mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there 
was  a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might 
indeed  Iw  explained  in  accordance  with  a  year 
of  365  days.  The  evidence  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  is  however  conclusive  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  former  length. 
The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at 
the  Exodus  can  be  dearly  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single 
year.  There  can  lw  no  doubt  that  it  was  essen- 
tially tropical,  since  certain  observances  con- 
nected with  the  produce  of  the  land  were  fixed 
to  particular  days.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a 
new  moon.  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
there  must  have  been  some  mode  of  adjustment. 
To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  decide  when  the  year  commenced.  On  the 
16th  day  of  the  mouth  Abib,  as  already  men- 
tioned, ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  lie  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10. 
II).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced 
the  harvest  (2  8am.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  follow- 
ing (Rath  ii.  23).  it therefore  necessary  to 
find  when  the  harlev  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine. 
According  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the 
barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  l>arley-har- 
vest  therefore  commences  about  half  a  mouth 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would 
begin  at  about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not 
divided  into  lunar  months.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or  after  the 
equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  chosen 
as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The 
method  of  intercalation  can  only'  have  been 
that  which  obtained  after  the  Captivity  —  the 
addition  of  a  thirteenth  month,  whenever  the 
twelfth  ended  too  long  Iwfore  the  equinox  for 
the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be  offered  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  following,  and  the  similar 
offerings  at  the  times  ap|K>intcd.  The  later  .lews 
had  two  beginnings  to  the  year.  At  the  time 
of  the  Second  Temple  these  two  beu'innin^s  ol>- 
tained,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckon 
ing  being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence 
it  has  been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time 
of  the  Kxodus  was  merely  a  change  of  com- 


mencement, and  not  the  introduction  of  i 
year ;  ami  also  that  from  this  time  there  were 
"the  two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at 
present  purely  hy i»othctieal,  and  has  been  too 
much  mixed  up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence.  The 
strongest  |sjint  in  this  evidence  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sabhatical  ami  jubilee  years  com- 
menced in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  vears  of  total 
cessation  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  since  each 
year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole 
round  of  these  occupations  in  a  regular  order 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to 
vintage  and  gathering  of  fruit.  We  can  there- 
fore come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was  held 
to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
months  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred 
commencement  in  Abib.  —  S<u*ms.  —  The  an- 
cient Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  divided 
their  vear  into  fixed  seasons.    We  find  mention 


of  the  naturul 


>ns,  "  summer. 


and 


win- 


ter,"  whic  h  are  used  for  the  whole  year  in  Ph 
Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  aud  |>erhaps  Gen.  viti. 
22.  Tht:  former  of  these  properly  means  the 
time  of  cutting  fruits;  and  the  latter,  that  of 
gathering  fruits ;  the  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one.  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special 
character  than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary 
use.  These  are  "  seed-time  "  aud  "  harvest.  ' 
—  Fatmd*  and  lIol;l  A/ys.  —  Resides  the  Sal>- 
baths  and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great 
festivals  and  a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year, 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  tl  at 
of  TrumiK-ts,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.'  The  small  number  a  id 
simplicity  of  these  primitive  Ihlirew  festiva's 
and  holy  days  is  esisviully  worthy  of  note.  It 
is  also  ob-ervable  that  they  are  not  of  an  astro- 
nomical character  ;  and  "that,  when  they  art 
connected  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  gitiug 
good  things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  wit- 
ness. In  later  times  many  holy  days  were  add- 
ed. ( )f  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark  are 
the.  Feast  of  Purim.  or  "  Lots,"  commemorat- 
ing the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Hainan's 
plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the 
cleansing  and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by 
Judas  MacculuL'iis,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversa- 
ries of  great  national  misfortunes  connected 
with  the  Rabylonish  Captivity.  —  SaMjatind  ami 
Jvbilm  Years.  —  The  sabbatical  year,  "the  fal- 
low yeur  "  or  possibly  "  year  of  remission,"  also 
culled  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as 
the  sabbath,  —  a  year  of  rot.  like  the  day  of 
rest.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have  com- 
menced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
the  Tth  month,  as  we  have  already  shown.  A'- 
though  doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  l  t 
of  the  month,  its  lie^inning  appear*  to  have 
lieen  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (D  t. 
xxxi.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was 
kept  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  After  the 
laps<'  of  seven  sabbatical  period*,  or  forty -nine 
years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imiue- 
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diately  following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet,"  or  yolxl, 
the  latter  word  meaning  either  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself,  because  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  announced  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. It  was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its 
character,  although  doubtless  yet  more  impor- 
tant. ISahiiath  IAL  Ykar;  Ji'iiilkk.J  —  krax. 
—  There  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  lieen  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  "so  scanty  that  we  are 
generality  unable  to  come  to  positive  conclu- 
sions.—  1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in 
I  K.  vi.  1 ,  in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Solomon's  temple.  —  2.  The  foundation  of 
Solomon's  temple  is  conjectured  to  have  Ijeen 
an  era  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  —3.  The 
era  once  used  by  fizckicl,  and  commencing  in 
Josiah's  18th  year,  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  (Ez.  i.  2). — 4.  The 
era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly  used 
by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the  5th  year 
(i.  2) ;  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  apply- 
ing any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  We  nave 
no  proof  that  it  was  used  except  by  those  to 
whose  captivity  it  referred.  Its  first  was  cur- 
rent b.c.  596,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  —  5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
an  era.  —  6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not 
appear  to  be  employed  as  an  era ;  it  is,  however, 
reckoned  from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exo- 
dus in  the  Pentateuch.  —  7.  The  era  of  the 
Sdeucida;  is  used  in  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Maccabees.  —  8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  the  1  st  year  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee  is  stated  to  have  been  commemo- 
rated by  an  era  used  in  contracts  and  agree- 
ments ( I  Mace.  xiii.  41 ).  —  Riynal  Ymrs.  —  By 
the  Hebrews,  regnal  years  appear  to  have  been 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not 
from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession.  Thus, 
if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  yenr,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and"  died  .in  the  1st  month  of  the  .Id 
year,  we  might  haft  dates  in  his  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  yrs.,  although  he  governed  for  no  more 
than  13  or  14  months.  —  ii.  Historical 
Ciironoi.ooy. —  The  historical  part  of  He- 
brew chronology  is  not  less  difiieult  than  the 
technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is  in- 
deed direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter 
kind,  but  the  present  state  of  the  nnmliers 
makes  absolute  certainty  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible. The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  num- 
bers is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for  al- 
though, when  we  have  no  other  evidence,  it 
manifestly  precludes  our  arriving  at  positive 
accuracy,  the  variation  of  a  few  years  is  not  to 
be  balanced  against  ^reat  differences  apparently 
not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as  those  of  the 
primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX.,  nnd 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  —  Bihtbxd  Data.  —  It 
will  be  best  to  examine  the  biblical  information 
under  the  main  i>eriods  into  which  it  may  1m* 
separated,  beginning  with  the  earliest.  A. 
First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  departure 
'•om  Haran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  the 


Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  con 
prised  in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  thb 
first  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  Jin),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Ahram  (xi. 
10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same 
hook  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii. 
4).  The  Masorctie  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX., 
and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  greatlv  differ,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  table:  — 
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The  dots  indicate  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
LXX.  The  number  of  generations  in  the 
LXX.  is  one  in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam. 
on  account  of  the  "  Second  Cainan,"  whom  the 
best  chronologers  are  agreed  in  rejecting  as 
spurious.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  de- 
sign, not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years 
before  the  birth  of  a  son  and  the  residues  agree- 
ing in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  fin  the 
antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save 
one,  l>eing  apparently  the  result  of  necessity 
that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date  of  the 
Flood.  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  bevond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  First  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  if  not  higher,  and  the  Heb.  to  the 
Fourth  century  :  if  the  Sam.  numlx-rs  be  as 
old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a  higher 
antiquity  than  what  is  known  as  to  the  Heb. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews 
shortened  the  chronology  in  order  that  an  an- 
cient prophecy  that  the  "Messiah  should  come 
in  the  sixth  millenary  of  the  world's  age  might 
not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent  of 
our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufficient  in 
itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  different  proportions  of  the  gen- 
erations and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 

I  been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  former.  But  a  stronger  is  found  in  the 
long  period  required  from  the  Flood  to  the 

|  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  kingdoms. 

!  With  respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising 
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from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heh.  certainly 
has  the  advantage-.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from  tin- 
other  two,  the  LXX.  would  *«m  to  be  earlier 
than  the  II  I).,  since  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  antediluvian  generations  would  have  been 
shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heh.,  than  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have 
been  lengthened  to  suit  the  LXX.;  for  it  is 
obviously  most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  having  been  deducted  from  the  earlier 
generations,  the  operation  was  not  carried  on 
with  the  later.  On  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  prefer  the  LXX.  number*  after  the  Deluge, 
and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably  of 
the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge 
also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  aj>- 
pcars  to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three 
versions,  and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  ob- 
tained. In  the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations, 
that  of  Methuselah  is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  for- 
mer seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  true  number, 
since  the  latter  would  make  this  patriarch,  if 
the  subsequent  generations  be  correct,  to  sur- 
vive the  Kl  I  14  years.    In  the  postdiluviun 

numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must  reject  the 
Second  Cainan.  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as 
more  consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and 
as  also  found  in  the  Sam.  In  the  case  of 
Terah.  we  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and 
take  the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what 
is  said  in  tien."  x.  25.  The  event,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  happened  at  Feleg's  birth,  ra-  , 
ther  than,  as  some  nave  supposed,  at  a  later 
time  in  his  life.  We  should  therefore  consider 
the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the  numbers 
according  to  the  three  sources  :  — 
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B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of 
this  period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  4.10  years 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Hal.  iii.  17),  the  rirst  event  being  held 
lo  be  that  recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The 
same  number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.  xii.  40, 
41.  A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same 
essential  form  in  both  Testaments,  and  there- 
fore especially  satisfactory  as  to  its  textual  ac- 
curacy, is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the*  future  history  of  his  children  :  —  "  Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  lie  a  strunger  in 
a  land  [that  is|  not  theirs,  and  shull  serve 
them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years;  and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall 
serve,  will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  they 
come  ont  with  great  substance  "  (Gen.  xv.  13, 
14  ;  comp.  Acts  vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred 
years  cannot  he  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppres- 
sion without  a  denial  of  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative  of  that  time,  but  can  only 
be  supposed  to  mean  the  time  from  this  decla- 


ration to  the  Exodus.  This  reading,  which  in 
the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight  change 
in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  pel  l«  cfiy  admissible 
according  to  the  principles  of  She  mi  tic  gram- 
inar,  and  might  be  used  in  Amine.  We  find 
no  difficulty  in  accept  in;;  the  statements  as  to 
the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his 
descendants," nud  can  go  on  !<>  examine  the  de- 
tails of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission. 
The  narrative  affords  the  following  data,  which 
we  place  under  two  periods — 1.  that  fro  if 
Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering  Egypt 
to  the  Exodus. 

1.  A*e  of  Abnim  on  leaving  Hnran.  .    7'>  yrs. 

 at  Isaac*  birth     ..  lOO 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob'*  birtli  .  00 
Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt  .  1.10 

21flor215yri. 

2.  Age  of  l*ri  on  entering  Egypt      ..    ..    clr.  4A 

Keaklue  of  his  life   V; 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's 

sons  (Ex.  1.0,  7,  sen/i.) 
Age  of  Motes  at  Exodus   80 

17J 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year    ....  3V 

Kesidue  of  hi*  life   71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus   « 

l.il 

These  data  maftc  up  about  387  or  388  years,  ttr 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition, 
since  it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation 
died  liefbre  the  oppression  commenced,  and  it 
is  probajde  tluU  it  had  begun  some  tune  before 
the  birth  of  Moses.  The  sum  we  thus  obtain 
cannot  be  far  different  from  430  years,  a  period 
for  the  whole  sojourn  that  these  data  must  thus 
be  held  to  confirm.  —  C.  Third  Period,  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  —  There  is  but  one  pa»»<igc  from 
which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  us  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  »f 
the  Temple  is  dated,  in  the  480th  (Heh.)  or 
440th  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the 
4th  yr.  2d  m.  of  Solomon's  reign  (I  K.  vi.  I  ). 
Subtracting  from  4s>o  or  440  yrs.  the  first  tluvc 
yrs.  of  Solomon  anil  the  40  of  David,  we  ol»- 
tain  (480  -  43=)  437  or  (440-43=)  397  yi*. 
These  results  we  have  first  to  compare  with  the 
detached  numbers.    These  are  as  follows :  — 

A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses,  40  yrs. 

B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7  +  x  rrs.  C.  Inter- 
val between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Ser- 
vitude, r  vrs.  I).  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges 
until  Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from 
Kli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  2<»  1  x  yrs.  I . 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  0.  David's  reign',  4U  yrs. 
H.  Solomon's  reign  to  foundation  of  Temple, 
3  yrs.  Sum,  3x-f  5m)  yrs.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  approximaiivcly  the  length  of  the  three 
wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  tit  the  Exodus 
was  20  or  204. x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  2S*.  30 1,  and 
at  his  death,  110:  therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  his  rule  must  be  (110  -  20  -  40=)  50  yrs. 
After  Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders 
who  overlived  him,  then  a  period  of  disobe- 
dience and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of  8  vrs.,  de- 
liverance by  Otbniel  the  son  of  Kctiaz.  the 
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nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs.  until 
<)ilini.  ]'s  death.  Tin-  duration  of  Joshua's 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  wus  apjiortioncd  to  him  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  occupation,  ami  therefore  of  Joshua's 
rule,  when  he  was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  con- 
quered the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.  If  wc  stip- 
|>o*e  that  Caleb  set  out  to  conquer  his  lot  about 
7  years  after  its  apportionment,  then  Joshua's 
rule  would  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  little  older  than  Caleb.  The  interval 
bet  ween  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servitude 
is  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He  was 
already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his 
lot ;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  Meso- 
potamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel 
to  have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out, 
and  1 10  yrs.  at  his  death,  32  vrs.  would  remain 
for  the  interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua 
may  be  therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about 
13  yrs.,  and  the  subsequent  interval  to  the  First 
Servitude  about  32  yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs. 
These  numbers  cannot  l>c  considered  exact ; 
but  they  can  hardlv  be  far  wrong,  more  csjk?- 
•  ially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death 
until  the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mhspch 
t  an  scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Sam- 
uel must  have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of 
Eli's  death,  and  he  died  very  near  the  close  of 
S.ud's  reign  (1  Sain.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he 
were  10  yrs.  old  at  the  former  date,  and  judged 
for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory  at  Mizpeh,  he  would 
have  been  near  90  vrs.  old (10?+  20  4-  20  !  +  38  ' ) 
at  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  l>een  a  long 
jH-riod  of  life  at  that  time.  If  we  thus- suppose 
the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the  residue  of 
Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to  the 
First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mi/|ieh  to  have  been  resjiectively  6, 
32,  and  20  vrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period 
will  be  (580  +  58  =  )  638  yrs.  —  D.  Fourth  Pe- 
riod, from  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 
to  its  Destruction.  —  The  dates  of  this  period 
are  more  accurately  given  and  can  be  more 
easily  ascertained.  "  It  is  true  that  if  all  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  com- 
pared it  will  lie  found  that  some  small  and 
great  inconsistencies  necessitate  certain  changes 
of  the  numbers.  The  grenter  difficulties,  and 
some  of  the  smaller,  cannot  be  resolved  without 
the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  altered 
bv  copyists.  We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the 
history,  than  the  conjectural  change  of  a  nnm- 
bcr.  Two  interregnums  have  however  lieen 
sup|»osed,  one  of  1 1  vrs.  between  Jeroboam  II. 
and  Zachariuh,  and  the  other,  of  9  yrs.  between 
Pekah  and  Hoshca.  We  prefer  iii  both  eases 
to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  arc 
conjectured.  With  the  exception  of  these  two 
interregnums,  we  would  accept  the  computa- 
tion of  the  interval  we  are  now  considering 
U'iven  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must 
he  added,  that  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
period,  then1  given  n.c.  5S8,  must  bo  corrected 
to  r>H6.  The  whole  |ieriod  may  therefore  lie 
held  to  1k>  of  alwut  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undi- 


I  vided  kingdom  120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom 
'  of  Judnh  about  38*8  yrs.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  —  E.  Fifth 
Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's 
Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the" length 
of  this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the 
return  to  Palestine.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  lead- 
ing to  that  event  was  made  in  the  1st  year 
of  his  reign,  doubtless  at  Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1), 
u.c.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the 
Jews  at  once  returned.  Two  numbers,  held  by 
some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considered. 
One  is  the  oeriod  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the 
tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Palestine  ami  the 
hast  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  years'  cap- 
tivity (xxix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21  ;  Dan.  ix. 
2).  '  The  commencement  of  the  former  period 
j  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
i  4th  of  Jchoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1 ),  when  the  sue- 
i  ceases  of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2), 
ami  the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29),  and 
I  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26). 
The  famous  70  years  of  captivity  would  seem 
to  be  the  sume  ]>criod  as  this,  since  it  was  to 
terminate  with  the  return  of  the  captives  (Jer 
xxix.  10).  This  period  we  consider  to  lie  of 
48+ r  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, prolmbly  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
years.  —  Prittninl  Syatrm*  of  UHJicnl  Chronvlorjtf. 
—  Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three 
principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have 
■  ■•iii  founded,  which  may  be  termed  the  Long 
System,  the  Short,  and  the  Rabbinical.  There 
is' a  fourth,  which,  although  an  offshoot  in  part 
of  the  last,  can  scarcely  be  termed  Biblical,  in- 
asmuch as  it  depends  'for  the  most  part  upon 
theories,  not  only  independent  of,  but  repug- 
nant to  the  Bible  :  this  last  is  at  present  peculiar 
to  Bnrou  Bunsen.  The  principal  advocates  of 
the  Long  Chronology  are  Jackson,  Hales,  and 
Des-Vignoles.  They  take  the  LXX.  for  the 
pntriarchal  generations,  and  adopt  the  long  in- 
terval from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Short  Chronology 
U.xshcr  may  l>e  considered  as  the  most  able  ad- 
vocate, lie  follows  the  Heb.  in  the  patriarchal 
generations,  and  takes  the  480  vrs.  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple. The  Rabbinical  Chronology  accepts  the 
I  biblical  numbers,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  ft 
has  been  virtually  accc 
and  Lord  A.  Hervcy. 
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The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronolo- 
Vtrs,  besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be 
noticed.    In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  re- 
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jects  the  Second  Cainan,  and  reckons  Tenth's 
a^rc  at  Abram's  binh  130  instead  of  70  rears ; 
Jack-on  accepts  the  Second  Cainan,  and  does 
not  make  any  change  in  the  second  case ;  Us- 
*her  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Tenth,  while 
the  latter  does  not.  The  period  of  the  kings, 
from  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  is 
very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computation*  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius :  Hale*;  length- 
ens it  by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  1 1  yrs. 
after  the  death  of  Amaziah  ;  Bunsen  shortens 
it  by  reducing  the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55 
to  45  yrs.  —  Prohable  Determination  of  Dale*  and 
Interoah.  —  Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical 
data,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what  we 
bcli ere  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  scheme  of 
chronology,  derived  from  a  comparison  of  these 
with  foreign  data.  —  1 .  Date  of  the  IhtUrw-tion  of 
Solomon's  /anafe.  —  The  Temple  was  destroyed 
in  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th 
month  of  the  Jewish  year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13; 
2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Ptolemy's  Canon  this  year 
is  current  in  the  proleptic  Julian  year,  B.C.  586, 
and  the  5th  month  may  he  considered  as  about 
equal  to  Augustof  that  vear.  —  2.  Si/nchronitmof 
Jo*iaJ<  and  Pharaoh  X'echo.—  The  death  of  Jo- 
can  be  clearly  shown  on  Biblical  evidence 


to  have  takenplace  in  the  2  2d  year  before  that 
in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  that  is,  in 
the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring'of  B.C.  608  to 
the  spring  of  607.  Necho  s  1st  year  is  proved 
by  the  Apis-tablets  to  hare  been  most  probably 
tne  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.c.  609-8,  but 
possibly  b.c.  610-9.  The  ex|»edition  in  oppos- 
ing which  Josiah  fell  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Neeho's  2d  year.  b.c.  609-8  or 
608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earli- 
er date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  than 
b.c.  586  can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology 
of  Neeho's  reign.  We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for 
the  last  year  of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his 
accession,  the  former  date  falling  within  the 
time  indicated  by  the  chronology  of  Neeho's 
reign.  —  3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirha- 
htK.  —  Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  his  army  in  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved  from  the 
Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current 
in  b.c  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  is  B.C.  713, 
and,  if  we  correct  it  2  yrs.  on  account  of  the 
lowering  of  the  date  of  the  destroction  of  the 
Temple,  b.c  711.  If  we  hold  that  the  expedi- 
tion dated  in  Hezekiah's  14th  year  was  differ- 
ent from  that  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least 
6  yrs.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the 
history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks  what  wo  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he 
observes,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or 
king  of  Etrypt  in  the  Bif>le,  but  king  of  Cnsh 
or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  in- 
vasion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt. 
We  hold,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that,  at 
the 


Tirhakah  was  king,  of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with 
the  king  or  kings  of  Egvpt. — 4.  Synchronism 
of  RehAaam  and  Shishak. —  The  Biblical  evi- 
dence for  this  synchronism  is  as  follows  :  Rc- 
hoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of  Hezekiah, 
and  therefore  B.c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of 
Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this  com- 
putation, B.C.  969.  He  appear*  to  'have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his 
expedition  against  Rchoboaiu.  An  inscription 
at  the  quarries  of  Silailia  in  Upper  Egypt  re- 
cords the  cutting  of  stone  in  tlie  22d  vear  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak,  for  construction*  in 
the  chief  temple  of  Thebes,  where  we  now  find 
a  record  of  his  conquest  of  Judah.  On  these 
grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shi- 
shak b.c.  cir.  990.  —  5.  Exodus. —  Argument* 
founded  on  independent  evidence  afford  the 
best  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  most  prob- 
able computation  from  Biblical  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  Exod  ua.  A  comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the  writer  to 
the  following  result :  —  The  civil  commencement 
of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new-moon  near- 
est to  the  autumnal  equinox  ;  and  at  the  approxi- 
mative date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the  long 
reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
vear  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  al»out 
the  time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  He- 
brew year,  as  dated  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
nearly  or  exactly  coincided  in  their  commence- 
ments. It  mav  be  reasonably  supjiosed  that  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  the  oppression  had 
made  use  of  the  vague  year  as  the  common 
year  of  the  country,  which  indeed  is  rendered 
highly  prohable  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14  ;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),*  the  celebrations  of 
which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a 
year  virtually  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind 
either  restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  current  vague 
year  was  fixed  under  Moses.  If  this  supposi- 
tion be  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the  full- 
moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vague  year  commencing  about  the  autumnal 
equinox.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  computa- 
tion that  a  full-moon  fell  on  the  14th  day  of 
Phamenoth,  on  Thursday,  April  21st,  in"  the 
year  B.C.  1652.  A  full-moon  would  not  fall  on 
the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at  a  shorter  in- 
terval than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this  date, 
while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new-moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox,  could  not 
recur  iii  less  than  1.500  vague  years  (Unc.  lirit. 
8th  cd.  art.  "  Egypt,"  p.  458).  "  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  yrs.  earlier  than  Hales**,  and 
the  interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  b.c  cir.  1010.  would  lie 
about  642  yrs.,  or  4  yrs.  in  excess  of  that 
previously  obtained  from  the  numerical  state- 
ments in  the  Bible.  We  therefore  take  B.C. 
1652  as  the  most  satisfactorv  date  of  the  Exo- 
dus. —  6.  Date  of  thr  Commencemetit  of  the  410 
Year*  of  Sojourn.—  We  hold  the  430  years  of 
Sojourn  to  have 
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entered  Palestine,  and  that ^he  interval  was  of 
430  complete  years,  or  a  tittle  morv,  i-ommen- 
cing  aliout  tlie  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C. 
20*2.  or  nearer  the  beginning  of  that  proleptic 
Julian  year. —  7.  Imi,  or'  the  DtMfterum. — 
Taking  "the  LXX.  numUrs  as  most  probable, 
the  Dispersion  must  be  placed  B.C.  eir.  2698, 
or,  if  we  aeeept  Cssher's  eorreetion  of  the  age 
of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  eir.  275(<.  — 
8.  /Mil,-  of  the  /•'/«*/.—  The  Flood,  as  ending 
about  401  yrv  liefore  the  birth  of  l'cleg, 
would  lie  placed  B.C.  eir.  3099  or  3159.  The 
year  preceding,  or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly 
occupied  by  the  catastrophe.  It  is  most  reason- 
able to  »up|>osc  the  Xoachiau  colonists  to  have 
begun  to  spread  about  three  centuries  after  the 
Flood.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  independ- 
ent historical  evidence  itoiuts  to  an  earlier  |>e- 
riod  than  the  middle  of  the  28th  century  B.C. 
as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  kingdoms,  al- 
though the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches  to 
about  thin  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the 
mime  antiquity.  —  9.  Lkttr  of  the  Creation  of 
Adam.  —  The  nu miners  given  by  the  LXX.  for 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  place  the 
creation  of  Adam  2,262  yrs.  before  the  end  of 
the  Flood,  or  n.c.  eir.  5361  or  5421. 

Chrysolite,  one  of  the  precious  stones  in 
the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  20).    It  has  been  already  suited  [BkkylJ 

:  ancients  is  identical 


the  chrysolite  of  the 
with  the  modern  Oriental  topaz,  the  tarshisli  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Chrysopra8©  occura  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20. 
Mr.  King  (Antii/iu-  (inns,  p.  59,  note)  savs  that 
the  true  chry sop  rase  is  sometimes  found"  in  an- 
tique Egyptian  jewelry  set  alternately  with  bit* 
of  lapis  la/.uli  :  it  is  not  improbable  therefore 
that  this  is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Chub,  the  name  of  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez. 
xxx.  5),  and  probably  of  Northern  Africa,  or 
of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some 
have  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  African  places.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this 
wonl.  It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read 
Nub  for  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  "  the 
people  the  NooIk  Ii."  For  better,  on  the  score 
of  probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig 
propose*,  Lull.  The  Luhim  might  well  occur 
among  the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt. 
In  the  absence  of  lictter  evidence,  we  prefer  the 
reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text. 

Chun,  a  city  of  Hadadezcr,  called  Berothai 
in  2  Sain.  viii.  8.  Chun  is  Udievcd  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption (1  dir.  xviii.  8).    [BsBOTOAB. ) 

Church.  (I  )  The  derivation  of  the  word 
ChltCCh  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  Kvpiaaov.  But  the  deri- 
vation has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  was 
prohibit-  connected  with  kirk,  the  Latin  circus, 
cii'idiis,  the  Greek  /u<\/.of,  and  possibly  also 
with  the  VVcNh  cflr/,,  ry/,  cgnrklt,  or  oner. —  II. 
The  wonl  tKukiioia  is  no  doubt  derived  from 
iueaXttlt,  and  in  accordance  with  i t >  derivation 
it  originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by 
the  magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority.  Tin's 
is  the  ordinary  classical  sense  of  the  word.  But 


- 


|  it  throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  intuitu 
tion  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament.  For 

!  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the  wonl  had  now 
lost  its  primary  signification,  aud  was  either 
used  generally  "for  any  meeting  (Acts  xix.  32), 
or  more  tiarticularly  it  denoted  (1 )  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii.  16) ; 
(2)  the  whole  assembly  or  congregation  of  the 
Isntclitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38;  Heb.  ii.  12  ;  I's. 
xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied  by 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation. The  chief  difference  between  the  words 
"  ccclesia  "  and  "  church  "  would  probably  con- 
sist in  this,  that  "ccclesia"  primarily  signified 
the  Christian  bodv,  and  secondarily  the  place 
of  assembly,  while  the  first  signification  of 
"church"  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which 
imparted  its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 
—  111.  Thu  Chuivh  as  dcscrilied  in  the  tim/n  is.  — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice;  each  time  in  St. 
Matthew  (Matt,  xri  18,  "On  this  rock  will  I 
build  my  Church  ;  "  xviii.  17.  "  Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ").  In  every  other  case  it  is  st»okeii  of 
as  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  by  St.  Matthew, 
and  as  "  the  kingdom  of  (iod  "  by  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke.  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John, 
never  use  the  expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven." 
St.  John  once  uses  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
God  "  (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew  occasionally  .-(teaks 
of  "  the  kingdom  of  (iod  "  ( vi.  33,  xxi.  31 ,  43 ), 
and  sometimes  simply  of  "  the  kingdom"  (iv. 
23,  xiii.  19,  xxiv.  14)."  In  xiii.  41  and  xri.  28, 
it  is  "  the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom."  In  xx  21 , 
"  thy  kingdom,"  i.e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  tins- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  the  C  hurch  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  times  as  "  the  kingdom." 
Other  descriptions  or  titles  are  hardly  found  in 
the  Evangelists.  It  is  Christ's  household  (Matt, 
x.  25),  the  salt  aud  light  of  the  world  (v.  13, 
15),  Christ's  flock  (Matt.  x.wi.  31  ;  John  x.  I), 
its  members  are  the  branches  growing  on  Chrtitt 
the  Vine  (John  xv.) ;  but  the  general  description 
of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it 
is  a  kingdom  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  From  the  Gos- 
pel, then,  we  learn  thut  Christ  was  about  to 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which 
was  to  Ik'  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church 
and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction 
(Matt.  xxi.  43).  —  IV.  The  Church  as  ek$cribed 
in  the  Ads  and  in  the  Epistles  —  its  Oriijin,  Naiun  , 
Constitution,  and  (irouih.  —  From  the  Gospels 
we  learn  little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the 
kingdom  which  was  to  l>e  established.  It  was 
in  the  great  forty  days  which  intervened  between 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension  that  our 
Lord  explained  specifically  to  His  Apostles 
"  the  things  itertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  future  Church.  — 
Its  Oriijin. —  The  removal  of  Christ  from  the 
earth  had  left  His  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion, 
except  the  memory  of  the  Master  whom  they 
hail  lost,  ami  the  recollection  of  his  injunctions 
to  unity  and  love,  together  with  the  occasional 
glimpses  of  His  presence  which  were  vouchsafed 
them.  They  continued  together,  meeting  for 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for  Christ's 

1»romise  ol  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thev  num- 
icred  in  all  some  140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven. 
|  the  faithful  women,  the  lord's  mother,  His  hreih 
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I  20disciples.  They  had  faith  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  work  before  thein  which  they 
wen-  about  to  l«  called  to  perform ;  end  that 

th.-v  might  be  ready  to  do  it.  they  tilled  up  the 
timnoerof  the  Twelve  by  the  appointment  of 
Matthias  "  to  be  a  true  witness  "  with  the  eleven 
of  the  Resurrection."  The  D.iv  of  Pentecost 
is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from 
the  Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples, 
combined  them  once  more  into  a  whole — com- 
bined them  an  they  never  had  before  been 
combined,  bv  an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of 
cohesion,  Before  they  had  been  individual  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  now  thev  became  His  mystical 
U>dv,  animated  by  His  Spirit.  —  lu  Xature. — 
"  Tlien  they  th  it  gladly  received  his  wonl  were 
biptued  . . .  and  they  continued  steadfastly  in 
the  Apostle*'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  ami  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  "  (Acts  ii.  41 ). 
Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essential 
-onditkms  of  Church  Communion.  They  are 
( 1 )  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the  part  of 
th-.*  recipient  repentance  and  faith  ;  (2)  Apostolic 
Doctrine;  (3>  Fellowship  with  the  Apostles; 
(4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
Every  requisite  for  church-mcmlxTship  is  here 
enumerated  not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but 
for  future  ages.  St.  Luke's  treatise  being  his- 
torical, not  dogmatical,  he  does  not  directly 
enter  further  into  the  essential  nature  of  the 
<  'hurch.  The  community  of  goods,  which  he 
describes  as  In-ing  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  infant  society  (ii.  44,  iv.  .32),  is  spe- 
cially declared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4), 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such 
(«-oinp.  Acts  ix.*36,  39,  xi.  29).  From  the  illus- 
trations adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  we 
have  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Church.  The  passage  which  is  most 
illustrative  of  our  subject  in  the  Epistles  is 
Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  Here  we  see  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle:  (I)  unity  of  Headship,  "one 
Lord;"  (2)  unity  of  belief,  "one  faith;"  (3) 
unity  of  Sacraments,  "  one  baptism  ;  "  (4)  unity 
of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  hope  of  your  cull- 
ing ;  '  (5;  unity  of  love,  "  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace;"  (6)  unity  of  orguui/a- 
tion,  "  one  body."  The  Church",  then,  at  this 
period,  was  a  body  of  baptised  men  and  women 
who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  in  the 
revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united  by 
having  the  same  "faith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the 
same  spiritual  invisible  Head.  —  What  was  thr 
t  ''institution  of  this  IkhI>j1  —  On  the  evening  of 
the  Dav  of"  Penteco-t,  the  3,140  members 
of  whiefi  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apostles,  (2) 
previous  Disciples,  (3)  converts.  At  this  time 
the  Church  was  not  only  morally  but  actually 
one  congregation.  Soon,  however,  its  nnml>crs 
grew  so  considerably  that  it  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility that  all  its  members  should  come  to- 
gether in  one  spot.  It  became,  then-fore,  an 
aggregate  of  congregations,  though  without 
losing  its  essential  unify.  The  Apostles,  who 
had  been  closest  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  life  on 
earth  would  doubtless  have  formed  the  centTCf 
of  the  several  congregations.  Thus  the  Church 
continued  for  apparently  some  seven  years,  but 


at  the  end  of  that  time  "  the  nuinls  r  of  dia> 

ciples  was  "  so  greatly  "  multiplied  "  ( Acts  vi.  1 ) 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  found  themselves  to 
U-  too  few  to  carry  out  these  works  unaided. 
They  thereupon  for  the  first  time  exercises!  the 
powers  of  mission  intrusted  to  them  (.John  xx. 
21),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  Seven 
who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  thev  Hpjtoiutcd  them  to  fulfil 
the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock.  It  is  question  which  cannot  l«e  cer- 
tainly answered  whether  the  office  of  these 
Seven  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  deacon* 
elsewhere  found.  We  incline  to  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of  the 
Deacons.  From  this  time  then  lore,  or  from 
aliout  this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — 
(1 )  the  Apostles;  (21  the  Deacons  and  F.van-cl- 
ists  ;  (3)  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  We  hear 
of  no  other  Church-otHccr  till  the  year  44,  seven 
years  after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  Wc 
find  that  there  wen- then  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were 
the  assistants  of  .Fames,  the  chief  administrator 
of  that  Church  (xii.  17).  The  circumstances  of 
their  first  appointment  arc  not  recounted.  No 
doubt  they  were  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  Deacons  were  appointed.  The  name  of 
Presbyter  or  Elder  implies  that  the  men  selected 
were  of  mature  age.  By  the  year  44,  then  Ion-, 
thcrc  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  —  (1 )  thu 
Apostles  holding  th<-  government  of  the  whole 
body  in  fheirown  hands  ;  (2)  Presbyters  invested 
by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  conducting 
public  worship  in  each  congregation  ;  (3)  Dea- 
cons or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  tinU-- 
lievers,  and  of  distributing  the  common  good! 
among  the  brcthren.  The  same  order  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by 
St.  Paul,  the  only  difii  rcnee  Ising  that  those 
who  were  called  Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  l»ore 
indifferently  the  name  of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7)  or  of  Prcshytcrs 
(1  Tim.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere.  It  was  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another  onler  of 
the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  James  the 
bmthcrof  the  Lord  remained  unmolested  during 
the  jR'rseeution  of  Herod  Agrippuin  the  year  44, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
of  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  Gal.  ii.  2,  9,  12, 
Acts  xxi.  1»,  will  rcmove  all  doubt  on  this 
jwint.  Whatever  his  pre-eminence  was,  he  &\>- 
pears  to  have  !*>ruc  no  special  title  indicating 
it.  The  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Jerusalem  was  again  followed  by  the  Paulino 
Churches.  Timothy  and  Titus  had  pnibably 
no  distinctive  title,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Epistles  addressed  to  them  without  seeing 
that  they  had  an  authority  sujicrior  to  that  of 
the  Ordinary  bishops  or  priests  (I  Tim.  iii., 
v.  17,  19:  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to 
superintend  the  ( 'liurches  that  thev  had  founded, 
the  Church-officers  consisted  of  —  ( 1 )  Apostles  ; 
I'D  Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evan- 
|re!i<*ts«  Win  n  the  Aj>ost|es  were  unable  to  give 
personal  superintendence,  they  delegated  that 
power  which  they  hail  in  common  to  one  of 
themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom 
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they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephcsus  ami  in  Crete. 
As  the  Apostle*  died  off,  these  A|>ostolic  Del- 
egates necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have 
been  established  in  every  country,  as  Crete, 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bisho]>s  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of 
Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
These  superintendents  appear  to  be  addressed 
hy  St.  John  under  the  name  of  Angels.  With 
St.  John's  death  the  Apostolic  College  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  Apostolic  Delegates  or 
Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with 
authority  only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  dis- 
tricts. In  the  next  century  we  find  that  these 
officers  bore  the  name  of  Bishops,  while  those 
who  in  the  first  century  were  called  indifferently 
Presbyters  or  Bishops  had  now  only  the  title 
of  Presbyters.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  title  bishop  waa  gradually  drop{>cd  by  the 
second  order  of  the  ministry,  and  applied  spe- 
cifically to  those  who  represented  what  James, 
Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  —  Its  External  Growth.  —  The  .1, 000  souls 
that  were  added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120 
brethren  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased 
daily  by  new  converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These 
converts  were  without  exception  Jews  residing 
in  Jerusalem,  whether  speaking  Creek  or  He- 
brew (vi.  1 ).  After  seven  or  eight  years  a  step 
was  made  outwards.  Philip,  in  his  capacity  of 
Evangelist,  preached  Christ  to  the  Samarituus, 
and  admitted  them  into  the  Church  by  buptisin. 
The  first  purely  Gentile  convert  that  we  hear  of 
by  name  is  Sergius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are 
told  that  the  companions  of  Cornelius  were 
Gentiles,  and  by  their  baptism  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  agency  of 
St.  Peter,  approved  by  the  Apostles  and  Jewish 
Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul.  This  great 
event  took  place  after  the  peace  caused  by 
Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
curred a.d.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year 
before  the  famine,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d. 
44  (xi.  26,  29).  Galilee  had  already  been 
evangelized  as  well  as  Judosa  and  Samaria, 
though  tho  special  agent  in  the  work  is  not 
declared  (ix.  .11).  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  so  far  as  wc  know  it,  is  | 
identieut  with  tho  history  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
three  journeys  he  carried  Christianity  through 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  —  lis 
furtlwrdioa'th,  —  Three  great  impulses  enlarged 
the  borders  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that 
which  began  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conversion  of  Constantinc. 
By  this  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  to 
Christ.  The  second  impulse  gathered  within 
the  Church  the  hitherto  barbarous  nations 
formed  by  tho  Teutonic  and  Celtic  tribes.  The 
third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slavonian  nations. 
The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted  to  the  fourth 
century  —  the  second  to  the  ninth  century  — 
the  third  (beginning  before  the  second  had 
ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. — 
V.  Alteration*  in  it*  Constitution.  —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  ( 1 )  in 


the  Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Dei 
cons;  (3)  in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyter*,  and 
the  Deacons;  (4)  in  the  Apostolic  l)elegutc*. 
the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons;  (5J  in  those 
who  succeeded  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the 
Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons.  And  to  these 
successors  of  the  Apostolic  Delegates  came  to 
l>c  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which  wai 
originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thence 
forwards,  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  arc 
the  officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church 
existed.  Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ's 
Vicegerents,  and  as  having  succeeded  to  the 
Apostles.  They  retained  in  their  own  hands 
authority  over  presbyters  and  the  function  of 
ordination,  but  with  respect  to  each  other  they 
were  equals,  whether  their  see  was  at  Rome  or 
at  Eugubium.  Within  this  equal  college  of 
bishops  there  soon  arose  difference  of  rutik, 
though  not  of  order.  Below  the  city-bishops 
there  sprung  up  a  class  of  country-bishops 
(ehorcpiscopi).  Their  position  was  ambiguous, 
and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to  decay, 
and  gradually  died  out.  Above  the  city-bishops 
there  were,  in  the  second  ccntim  apparently, 
Metropolitans;  and  in  the  third,  Patriarchs  or 
Exarelis.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief 
bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  a  province.    The  authority  of  the 

Satriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still  larger 
ivision  of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called  a 
diocese.  The  churches  were  independent  self- 
ruled  wholes.  The  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlling  their 
separate  action  was  that  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  composed  of  delegates  from  each.  It 
was  by  John  of  Constantinople  that  the  firal 
overt  attempt  at  erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy 
was  made ;  and  by  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome, 
in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly 
denounced.  From  this  time  the  federal  char- 
acter of  the  constitution  cf  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  !>ecame  wholly 
despotic,  and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory 
of  aristocratical  government  was  ami  is  main- 
tained, the  still-cherished  title  of  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch  indicates  that  it  is  weakness  which 
has  prevented  Constantinople  from  erecting  at 
least  an  Eastern  if  she  could  not  a  Universal 
Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  further 
change  of"  constitution  occurred.  A'great  part 
of  Europe  revolted  from  the  Western  despotism. 
The  Churches  of  England  and  Sweden  returned 
to,  or  rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form  of 
government  after  the  model  of  the  first  ecu- 
turies.  In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France,  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  Presby- 
terian, or  still  less  defined,  form  was  adopted, 
while  Rome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet 
remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all  pecu- 
liarities of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and  \<\ 
depressing  the  order  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  of 
the  Church  over  which  she  had  sway  into  a 
jealous  centralized  alwolutism.  —  VI.  Jktinition* 
of  the  Chunk.  —  The  Greek  Church  gives  the 
following  :  "  The  Church  is  a  divinely  instituted 
community  of  men.  united  by  the  orthodox  faith, 
the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments."   The  Latin  Church  defines  it  "the 
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company  of  Christians  knit  together  by  the 
profession  of  the  name  faith  and  the  commu- 
nion of  the  same  Sacraments,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  lawful  pastors,  and  especially  of  the 
Roman  hishop  aa  the  only  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth."  The  Church  of  England,  "  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure 
word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments 
be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  or- 
dinance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same."  The  Lutheran  Church, 
"  a  congregation  of  saints  in  which  the  Gospel 
is  rightly  taught  and  the  Sacraments  right- 
ly administered."  The  Confessio  Helvetica, 
"  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or  col- 
lected out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
saints."  The  Confessio  Saxonica, "  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  rightly  usin ■_'  the  Sacraments."  The  Con- 
fessio Belgica,  "  a  true  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly of  all  faithful  Christians  who  look  for  the 
whole  of  their  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  as  being  washed  by  His  blood,  and  sanc- 
tified and  sealed  bv  His  Spirit."  These  defini- 
tions show  the  difficulty  in  which  the  different 
sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  themselves 
in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once  ac- 
cord with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  be  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  world.  We  must  not  expect  to  see 
the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture  actually  existing 
in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to* be  found, 
thus  perfect,  cither  in  the  collected  fragments 
of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments;  though  it  is  possible  that  one 
of  those  fragments  more  than  another  may  ap- 
proach the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal.  — 
VII.  The  Faith  and  Attributes  of  the  Church.  — 
The  Xicene  Creed  is  the  especial  and  authori- 
tative exponent  of  the  Church's  faith.  We 
have  the  Western  form  of  the  same  Creed  in 
that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles  — 
a  name  probably  derived  from  its  having  been 
the  local  Creed  "of  Rome,  which  was  the  chief 
Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  onler  to  meet  the 
Arian  errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius.  The  attributes  of  the  Church  arc 
drawn  from  the  expressions  of  the  Creeds.  The 
Church  is  described  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
Apostolic.  Its  Unity  consists  in  having  one 
object  of  worship  "(Eph.  It.  6),  one  'Head 
(Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom.  xii.  5),  one 
Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (ib.  13),  hope 
(ib.  12),  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13),  the  same  sacra- 
ments (ib.  x.  17),  discipline,  and  worship 
(Acts  ii.  42).  Its  Holiness  depends  on  its 
Head  and  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace  which  it 
offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it  demands  of  its 
members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catholicity  con- 
sists in  its  being  composed  of  many  national 
Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish  Church 
10  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15)  ;  in  its  enduring 
to  the  end  of  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  20);  in  its 
teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  having  at  it*  dis- 
posal all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Apostles  (Eph.  ii.  20),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii.  42). 

Chu.sh  an-Rishatha  l m ,  the  king  of  Me- 
sopotamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight 


years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  domin- 
ion was  probably  the  region  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  ihc'Khabour.  Chushan-Rishatha- 
im's  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the 
people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight  years  by 
Othnicl,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii.  10),  anil 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as  an 
aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  re- 
duce the  bordering  nations  to  insignificance. 

Chu  si,  a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18, 
as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur. 

Chu  za  (properly  Chuzas  ,  the  house- 
steward  of  Heron  Antipas  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Cic'car.  [Jordan.] 

C  ill  "cm,  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in  the 
W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  sepa- 
rate it  from  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus 
from  Syria,  and  Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia. 
The  western  portion  of  the  province  is  inter- 
sected with  the  ridges  of  Antitaurus,  and  was 
denominated  Trachasa,  rouyh,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in  the  E.  The 
connection  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  jmsition  the 
high  road  between  Syria  and  the  West  ;  it  was 
also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul  ;  hence  it 
was  visited  by  him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  con- 
version (Gal.  i.  21  ;  Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  again  in 
his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Svria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus 
by  the  Pylre  Cilicia!  into  Lvcaonia  (Acts 
xv.  41). 

Cinnamon,  a  well-known  aromatic  sub- 
stance, the  rind  of  the  hvirus  eintutmoinum, 
called  Korundn-rjanhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  which  Moses 
was  commanded  to  prepare  —  in  Prov.  vii.  17 
as  a  perfume  for  the  tied  —  and  in  Cant.  iv.  14 
as  one  of  the  plants  of  the  garden  which  is  the 
image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev.  xviii.  13  it  is 
enumerated  among  the  merchandise  of  the 
great  Babylon.  It  was  imported  into  Jtuhea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Aral>i:ins,  nnd  is 
now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &e., 
but  chiefly,  and  of  the  U-st  quality,  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Cevlon.  Sir  E.  Tennent  Mieves  that 
it  first  reached  India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by 
way  of  Persia  from  China,  and  that  at  n  later 
period  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic  coast  sup- 
planted the  cinnamon  of  the  Fur  East. 

Cin'neroth,  All,  a  district  named  with  the 
"  land  of  Naphtali  "  and  other  northern  places 
as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  ( 1  K. 
xv.  20).  It  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed 
district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "'  the  plain  of 
Gcnnesarcth." 

Cira'ma.  The  people  of  Cirama  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabcl  from  Babvlon 
(1  Esdr.  v.  20).  Ap. 

Circumcision  was  peculiarly,  though  not 
cxclusivelv,  a  Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  up- 
on Abraham,  the  father  of  the  nation,  by  God 
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at  the  institution,  unci  as  the  token,  of  the  Cov- 
enant, which  assured  to  him  ami  his  descend- 
ants the  promise  of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.). 
It  was  thus  nude  a  necessary  condition  of 
Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child  was  to 
be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  •'))  on  pain  of  death.  If  the  eighth  day 
were  a  Sabbath,  the  rite  was  not  postponed 
(John  vii.  22,  2:t).  Slaves,  whether  houu'-horu 
or  purchased,  were  circumcised  ((Jen.  xvii.  12, 
13]  ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  l>e  allowed  to  par- 
take of  the  passovcr  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become 
.Jewish  citi/.ens.  The  operation,  which  was  jmt- 
fonned  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv.  2.">  ; 
Jodt.  v.  2),  was  a  painful  one,  at  least  to  grown 
inr-ons  (lien,  xxxiv.  2b  ;  Josh.  v.  8).  It  seems 
to  have  U*en  customary  to  name  a  child  when 
it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i.  59).  The  use  of 
circumcision  by  other  nations  licsides  the  Jews 
is  to  In;  gathered  almost  entirely  from  sources 
extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient 
ami  modern  times  ;  and  among  some  nations, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Abyssinian*,  Nubians, 
modern  Egyptians,  and  Hottentots,  a  similar 
custom  is  said  to  lie  practised  by  both  sexes. 
The  biblical  notice  of  the  rite  describes  it  as 
distinctively  Jewish  ;  so  that  in  the  N.  T. 
"  the  circumcision  "  (7  TTffHtoftij)  and  "  the  un- 
cireumcision  "  (7  uKpo<ivoria)  are  frequently 
lived  as  synonymes  lor  the  Jews  and  the  (Jen- 
tiles.  Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the 
Jews  as  it  did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of 
its  divine  institution,  of  the  religious  privileges 
which  were  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  reg- 
ulations which  enforced  its  observance.  More- 
over, the  O.  T.  history  incidentally  discloses 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  uneir- 
eiimeised.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst 
one  large  section  of  those  (Sentiles  who  follow 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the 
circumcision  of  Ishmael  ((Jen.  xvii.  25).  Jo- 
sephus  relates  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  af- 
ter the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the 
lounder  of  their  nation,  was  circumcised  at  that 
age.  Though  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  cir- 
cumcision in  the  Koran,  he  was  circumcised 
himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common 
amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the 
Jews.  The  process  of  restoring  a  circiimci-ed 
person  to  his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical 
operation  was  sometimes  undergone.  Some  of 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes, 
wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the  heaiheii 
around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  (yvfivuatm) 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  they  might  not  be  known 
to  In-  Jews  when  they  ap|>eared  naked  in  the 
games,  they  "  made  themselves  uncireumcise  d 
(I  Mace.  i.  l'i).  Against  having  recourse  to 
this  practice,  from  an  cxee-sive  anti-Judaistic 
tendenev,  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.' vii.  IS).  The  attitude  which  Chris- 
tianity, at  its  introduction,  assumed  towards 
circumcision,  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so 
far  as  the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or 
its  possession  of  any  religious  or  moral  worth, 
were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v.  2).  The 
Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  circumcis- 


ion as  a  national  custom.  An  ethical  idea  u> 
attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  O.  T.  (Ex. 
vi.  12,  30;  Jer.  vi.  10;  Lev.  xxvi.  41),  liecause 
circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see  Is. 
lii.  I). 

Cis,  Acts  xiii.  21.    [Kisit,  1.] 

Ci  sai,  Esth.  xi  2.    [Ktsti,  2  ] 

Cistern,  a  receptacle  for  water,  cither  con- 
ducted from  an  external  spring,  or  proceeding 
from  rain-fall.  The  dryness  of  the  summer 
months  between  May  and  SeptemU-r,  in  Syria, 
and  the  sc  arcity  of  springs  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  make  it  necessary  to  collec  t  in  res- 
ervoirs and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of  which 
abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period. 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs, 
in  Arabic  liirkeh,  Ilebr.  Ilmrah,  :ire  usually 
called  in  A.  V.  "  pool,"  while  for  the  smaller 
and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the 
name  cistern.  Both  birkebs  unci  cisterns  are 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  On  the  long  forgotten  way  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  "  broken  cisterns  "  of  high 
antiquity  an-  found  at  regular  intervals.  Jeru- 
salem, dcscriltcd  by  Straho  as  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood,  depends  mainly 
for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of  which  almost  every 
private  house  jstssesses  one  or  more,  excavated 
in  the  roc  k  on  whic  h  the  c  ity  is  built.  The 
cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  almve 
and  furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the 
bucket  (Keel.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  exter- 
nally much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well. 
The  water  is  conducted  into  them  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  with  care  remains  sweet  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of 
the  larger  houses  and  public  buildings  are  sup- 
plied. Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as 
prisons  and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was 
cast  into  a  "  pit  "  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  22).  and  his 
"dungeon  "  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name 
(xii.  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miry 
though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated 
bvthe  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
6). 

Cithern  (l  Mace,  iv.54),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, resembling  a  guitar,  most  probably  of 
Greek  origin,  employed  by  the  Chalcheuns, 
and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine 
"on  the  ir  return  thitheraftcr  the 
Bain  Ionian  c  aptivity.  With 
respect  to  the  sha]>e  of  the 
Cithern  or  Cithara  mentioned 
in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 
of  4bc  learned  is  divided:  ac- 
cording to  some  it  resembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A, 
others  represent  it  as  a  half- 
moon,  and  others  again  like 
the  modern  guitar.  In  many 
Eastern  countries  it  is  still  in 
use  with  strings,  varying  in 
Dumber  from  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Nicbuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate  or  dish, 
with  a  hole  lieneath,  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a  drum.  In  MendeNsohn's 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  KoOlkif  or  Kathnia 
is  descrilied  by  the  accompanying  figure-.  Ap. 
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Cities.    I.  'Ar,  and  also  'lr.   2.  Kiryath  ; 
probably  the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but 
seldom  used  in  prose  as  a  general  mime  for 
town.    The  clarification  of  the  human  race 
into  dwellers  in  towns  and  nomad  wanderer* 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  22)  seems  to  lie  intimated  by  the 
etymological  sense  of  both  words,  as  places  of 
Hecuritv  against  an  enctnv,  distinguished  from 
the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance i.«  more  easily  overcome  by  the  maraud- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert.    The  earliest  notice 
in  Scripture  of  city-building  is  of  Enoch  by 
Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  exile  ((Jen.  iv.  17). 
After  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  descend- 
ants of  Nimrod  founded  Babel,  Erech,  Accad. 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  Asshur, 
a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built  Nineveh, 
Rchoboth-by-thc-river,  Cnlah,  and  Rcsen,  the 
last  being  "  a  great  city."    A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom.  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the 
(  anaanitcs,  bnt  without  implying  for  them  an- 
ti<[tiitv  equal  to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest 
(G  n.'x.  10-12,  19,  xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  The 
earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so  called, 
is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22)  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damas- 
cus.   Hebron  is  said  to  have  been  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  (Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus 
the  only  Syrian  town  which  presents  the  ele- 
ments of  a  date  for  its  foundation  (Num.  xiii. 
22).    Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there 
were  cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15;  Num. 
xiii.  22),  and  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn 
there,  were  employed  in  building  or  fortifying 
the  "  treasure  cities  "  of  Ptthom  and  Raamses 
(Ex.  i.  11)     Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants 
of  Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Jonlan  had  grown 
in  power  and  in  number  of  "  fenced  cities," 
which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly  rebuilt 
or  fortified  after  the  conquest.    But  from  some 
of  these  the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a 
late  period,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  cap- 
tured till  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  9). 
From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city-d well- 
ing and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.    David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solo- 
mon, besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built 
or  rebuilt  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  Gezer,  Bcth- 
horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities 
(2  Sara.  v.  7,9,10;  1  K.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii. 
6).    Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social 
habitation  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : 
—  1.  cities;  2.  towns  with  citadels  or  towers 
for  resort  and  defence ;  3.  unwalled  villages. 
The  cities  may  lie  assumed  to  have  been  in  al- 
most all  cases  "  fenced* cities."    But  around 
the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times,  lay  un- 
defended suburbs  ( I  Chr.  vi.  57 ;  Num.  xxxv. 
1-5  ;  Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the 
city  extended.    The  city  thus  liccame  the  cita- 
del, while  the  population  overflowed  into  the 
suburbs  ( 1  Mace.  xi.  61 ).   The  absence  of  walls, 
as  indicating  security  in  peaceable  times,  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  prophet  Zcchariah  (ii.  4  ;  1  K. 
iv.  25).     Acconiing  to  Eastern  custom,  special 
cities  were  appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies 
for  the  service  of  the  state.     Governors  for 
these  and  their  surrounding  districts  were  ap- 
pointed by  David  and  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7, 


ix.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  12.  xxi. 
3  ;  1  Mace.  x.  39).  To  this  practice  our  Lord 
alludes  in  his  parable  of  the  pounds.  In  many 
Eastern  cities  much  s|iace  is  occupied  by  gar- 
dens, and  thus  the  size  of  the  citv  is  greatly 
increased.  The  vast  extent  of  Nineveh  anil 
I  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for. 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers, 
to  pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide 
enough  for  chariots  to  pass  (Nah.  ii.  4).  The 
open  spaces  near  the  gates  of  towns  were  in 
ancient  times,  as  thev  are  still,' used  as  places 
of  assembly  by  the  efders,  of  holding  courts  by 
kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by  citi- 
zens (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1  ;  Matt.  vi.  5; 
Luke  xiii.  26,  &c.).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punish- 
ment (Jer.  xx.  2  ;  Am.  v.  10). 

Cities  Of  Refuge.  Six  Levitical  cities 
specially  chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary 
homicide  until  released  from  banishment  by  the 
death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxr.  6,  13,  15  ; 
Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9).  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kedksii,  in  Naphtali  (1 
Chr.  ri.  76).  2.  Sheciiem,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xxi.  21  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67 ;  2  Chr.  x.  I ). 
3.  Hebron,  in  Judah  (Josh.  xxi.  13 ;  2  Sam. 
t.  5 ;  1  Chr.  ri.  55,  xxix.  27 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  10).  4. 
On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bezer,  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Dent.  iv.  43  ; 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mace.  v.  26).  5.  Ra- 
moth-Gi  lead,  in  the  tribe  »f  Gad  (Deut.  iv. 
43  ;  Josh.  xxi.  38  ;  1  K.  xxii.  1).  6.  Goi.ax,  in 
Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut. 
iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xxi.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  711.  Mairaon- 
ides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  rities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge- 
cities  were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the 
homicide  gratuitously.  The  directions  reflect- 
ing the  refuge-cities  present  some  difficulties  in 
interpretation.  The  l>evitical  cities  were  to 
have  a  space  of  1,000  cubits  (about  5>*3  yards) 
beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and  other  pur- 
poses. Presently  after,  2,000  cubits  are  ordered 
to  Is-  the  suburb*  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5).  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2,04)0 
cubits  arc  to  l>c  added  to  the  1 ,000  as  "  fields  of 
the  suburbs"  (i/cv.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 
2,000  cubits  were  a  special  girt  to  the  refuge- 
cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  citic  had  only 
1,000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Cit'ims,  1  Mace.  viii.  5.  [Chittim.] 
Citizenship.  The  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  usages 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  privilege  of  Itoman 
citizenship  was  originally  acquired  in  various 
ways,  us  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii.  28),  by  mill 
tar'y  services,  by  favor,  or  by  manumission, 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's 
children  (Acts  xxii.  2^1.  Among  the  privi- 
leges  attached  to  citizenship,  we  miiv  note  thnt 
a  man  could  not  lie  bound  or  imprisoned  with- 
out a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still  less  Ik? 
scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37  ;  Cic.  in  IVrr.  v.  63,66), 
Another  privilei^;  attachini;  to  citizenship  was 
the  apj>eal  from  a  provincial  tribunal  to  the 
emperor  at  Home  (Acts  xxv.  1 1 ). 

Citron.  IAppleTree.J 
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Clauda  I  Acts  xxvii.  16).  A  small  island 
nearly  due  \\  .  of  Cape  Mutulu  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  neurlv  due  s.  of  Pimkvm  k.  It 

is  still  called  ClauJaitrmi,  or  Gautloutai,  by  the 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
(iotXO.  The  ship  which  conveyed  St.  Paul  mu 
seized  by  the  gale  n  little  alter  passing  Cape 
Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Havens  to 
Pluenice  ( Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm  came 
down  from  the  island  (v.  14),  and  there  was 
danger  li  st  the  ship  should  U-  driven  into  the 
African  Syrti>  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she 
was  driven  to  Clauda  ami  ran  under  the  let-  of 
it  (v.  10).  The  <_'ale  came  from  the  N.  E.,  or 
E.  N.  E.  Under  the  lee  of  C  lauda  there  would 
be  smooth  water. 

Clau  dia,  a  Christian  woman  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus.  There 
is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia  was  a  I 
British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Co^idubnus, 
an  ally  of  Home,  who  took  the  name  of  his 
imperial  patron,  Tiberius  Claudius.  She  ap- 
jicars  to  nave  become  the  wife  of  Pudcns,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 

Clau  dius,  fourth  Itoman  emperor,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Nero 
Drusus,  was  Ik>ih  in  Lyon*  Aug.  1 ,  B.C.  9  or 
10,  and  lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day 
of  his  being  called  to  the  throne,  January  24, 
a.d.  41.  He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme 
power  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Herod 
Agrippa  the  First.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
there  were  several  •famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vorable harvests,  and  one  such  occurred  in  Pal- 
estine and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28—10)  under  the 
procurators  Cuspius  Fad  us  and  Til»erius  Alex- 
ander, which  perhaps  lasted  Mime  vcars.  Clau- 
dius was  induced,  by  a  tumult  ot  the  dews  in 
Rome,  to  expel  them  from  the  city  (ef.  Acts 
xviii.  2).  The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain. 
After  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  he  was  {Ktisoned 
bv  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
jfcro,  Oct.  13,  a.d.  54. 

Claudius  Lys'ias.  [Lysjas.] 

Clay.  As  the  sediment  of  water  remaining 
in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used  frequently 
in  0.  T.  (Is.  hii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii.  G  ;  I's.  xviii. 
42),  and  in  N.T.John  ix.  G),  a  mixture  of 
sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  sense  of  potters  clay  (Is.  xli.  25).  The 
word  most  commonly  used  for  "  j>ottcr"s  clay  " 
is  chomtr  (Ex.  i.  14  ;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16; 
Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c).  The  great  seat  of  the  jit- 
tery of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza, 
where  are  made  the  vessel*  in  dark  blue  clay  so 
frequently  met  with.  Another  use  of  clay  was 
for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine  jars  in 
Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay  ;  mum- 
my'pits  were  scaled  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to 
the  stone  door-jambs.  <  Mir  Lord's  tomb  may 
have  been  thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also 
the  earthern  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of 
Jeremiah's  purchase  (Jer.  xxxii.  141.  The  seal 
used  for  public  documents  was  rolled  on  the 
moist  clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then  placed  in 
the  fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  scaling 
doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of 
malpractice  is'still  common  in  the  East. 

Clement  (Phil,  iv.  3).  a  fcllow-laWer  of 
St.  raid,  when  he  was  at  l'hilippi.    It  was  gen- 


erally l>elieved  in  the  ancient  church,  that  thi* 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Home, 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated. 

Cle  Opas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  were 
going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  IS).  It  is  a  question  whether  thi- 
Cleopas  i>  to  !*•  considered  as  identical  with 
Cleoi-has  (accur.  CJopas)  or  Alphicus  in  John 
xix.  25.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt 
their  identity. 

Cleopat  ra.  1.  "  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  " 
(Esth.  xi.  1)  was  probably  the  grand-daughter 
of  Autiochus,  and  wife  of  l'tol.  VI.  Phrlome- 
tor.  —  2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philomctor 
and  Cleopatra  (I),  who  was  married  first  to 
Alexander  Bala*  u.r.  150  (I  Mace.  x.  58),  Hnd 
afterwards  given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius 
Nieatorwhen  lie  invaded  Syria  (I  Mace.  xi.  12). 
During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthiu, 
(  leopatra  married  lii>  brother  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes.  She  afterwards  murtlered  Seleucus, 
her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius;  and  at  length 
was  herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught 
which  she  had  prej>ared  for  her  second  son  An- 
tiochus  VIII.  Ap. 

Cle'ophas.     Ci-eopa*;  Alphas.] 

Clothing.   [  )ass8.) 

Cloud.  The  shelter  given,  and  refresh- 
ment of  ruin  promised,  by  clouds,  give  them 
their  peculiar  prominence  in  Oriental  imagery, 
and  the  individual  cloud  in  an  ordinarily  cloud 
less  region  become*  well  defined  and  is  dwelt 
ii|>on  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare  land- 
scape. When  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordina- 
rily atmrehended,  and  thus  the  "cloud  withouf 
nun  '  becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man  of  prom- 
ise without  jierformance  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is. 
xviii.  4,  x.w.  5  ;  Jude  12;  comp.  Prov.  xxv. 
14).  The  cloud  is  a  figure  of  transitorincs* 
(Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever 
intercepts  divine  favor  or  human  supplication 
(Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the  least  substan- 
tial of  visible  forms,  it  is  the  one  amongst  ma- 
terial things  which  suggests  most  easily  spirit- 
ual being.  Hence  it  is  the  recognized  machine- 
ry by  which  sujKrnaturul  apiR-arances  arc  in- 
troduced (Is.  xix.  1  ;  Ez.  i.  4  ;  Rev,  i.  7).  A 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and 
rested  on  the  Mcrcv  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43; 
I  K.  viii.  10,  1 1  ;  2  Cur.  v.  14  ;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and 
was  by  later  writers  named  Shechinah. 

Cloud,  Pillar  of.   Thi*  was  the  octivc 

form  of  the  symlndical  glory-cloud,  betokening 
God's  presence  to  lead  His*  chosen  host,  or  to 
inquire  and  visit  offences,  as  the  luminous  cloud 
of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  l>ccame  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
rested  at  other  times  on  the  tal»ernacle,  whence 
God  is  said  to  have  "  come  down  in  the  pillar" 
(Num.  xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  pre- 
ceded the  host,  apjtarently  resting  on  the  ark 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &e. ; 
Num.  ix.  15-23,  x".  34). 

Cni'dUS  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  XV.  23,  as 
one  of  the  Grtvk  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  2d  century  B.C.,  and  in  Acts 
xxvii.  7  as  a  harlxir  which  was  passed  by  St. 
Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before  running 
under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of  great 
consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme's.  W.  of 
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the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a  promontory 
now  culled  CVi/<e  Crio,  which  projects  between 
the  islands  of  Cot  Mid  Rhodes  (see  Aets  xxi.  1). 
All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  show  tliut  it  must 
h.nvc  been  a  city  of  great  magnificence. 

Coal.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no 
less  than  five  different  licit.  WORM.  I.  The 
first  and  most  frequently  used  is  t/achdeth,  a  live 
ember,  burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  from 
perfutm  (Pruv.  xxvi.  21).  In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9, 
13,  "coals  of  tire"  arc  put  metaphorically  for 
the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God  (Ps.  xviii. 

12,  I  t,  cxI.  10).  In  Prov.  xxv.  22  we  have 
the  jiroverbial  expression,  "  Thou  shult  heap 
coals  of  fire  npon  his  head,"  which  has  been 
adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Uom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the  burning 
sham*;  and  confusion  which  men  must  feel  when 
their  evil  is  requited  by  good. — 2.  PecJuiiu. 
In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  signifies 
Jud  not  get  lighted.  The  fuel  meant  in  the  above 
passages  is  probably  charcoal,  and  not  coal  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  — 3.  litis*  ph,  or  llitSfHxh. 
In  the  narrative  of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal 
( I  K.  xix.  6)  the  word  is  used  to  describe  the 
mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz.  on  a 


Syria."    The  term  Code- Syria  was  also  used 

in  a  much  wider  sense.    In  the  first  place  it 
was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  inhabited 
tract  to  the  ea>t  of  the  Anti-Libatius  range,  be- 
tween it  ami  the  desert,  in  which  stood  the 
great  city  of  Damascus;  and  then  it  was  fur- 
ther carried  on  upon   that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraa,  to   1  lumusa 
ami  the  borders  of  Egypt    The  only  distinct 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of 
,  country,  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain, 
I  is  probably  that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  in- 
habitants "of  the  plain  of  Aven  "  (lliLtUh-Aven) 
are  threatened  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Da- 
mascus.   Ililaith  denotes  exactly  such  a  plain 
1  as  Cude-Syria.     In  the  Apochryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  CoA-Syria  in  a 
somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
j  for  Syria  (1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  Iv.  4H,  vi.  29, 
vii.  1,  viii.  67  ;  1  Mace.  x.  69;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8, 
!  iv.  4,  viiL  8,  x.  11).   In  all  these  cases  the  word 
is  given  in  A.  V.  as  Cklosyria. 

Coffer  (Arifaz),  a  movable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else. 
Coffin.  [Burial.] 

hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East,  Ritsudh  |  Co  la,  a  place  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  posi- 
in  Is.  vi.  6,  properly  means  "a  hot  stone.  —  tion  or  real  name  of  which  has  not  been  asecr- 
4.  Ht*hefih  in  Hah.  iii.  5  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
*'  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burning 
diseases. '  The  former  meaning  is  supported 
by  Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Dent,  xxxii.  24. 
—  5.  Shfrhdr,  Lam.  iv.  8,  is"  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a  coal,"  or  in  the 
marg.  "  darker  than  blackness." 

Coat.  [Drbss.] 


tained. 

Col-ho'zeh,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 
Coii'us,  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.    (Kelaiaii.]  Ap. 
Collar.    Eor  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
us  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Ear-kings. 

College,  the*  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said 
in  the  A.  V.  that  Hulduh  the  prophetess  " dwelt 


Cock.    There  appears  to  be  no  mention  of    in  Jerusalem  in  the  colletje  (Ilcl).  mishneh),"  or, 


domestic  poultry  in  the  ().  T.  In  the  N.  T 
the  "cock"  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in 
the  word  "cock-crowing"  (Matt.  xxvi.  34; 
Mark  xiv.  30,  xiii.  35,  &c).  We  know  that 
the  domestic  ct»ck  and  hen  were  early  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Roman;  and  as  no  mcn- 


as  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  the  second  part.' 
The  same  part  of  the  city  is  undoubtedly  al- 
luded to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "  the  second  "). 
Kelt's  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one, 
that  the  midtneh  was  the  "  lower  city,"  built  on 
the  hill  Akra. 

Colony,  n  designation  of  Philippi,  in  Acts 


tion  is  made  in  the  O.  T.  of  the*"  birds,  and  no  xvi.  12.    After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus 

figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egvptian  monu-  assigned  to  his  veterans  those  parts  of  Italy 

merits,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  which  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony,  and 

into  Juihe.i  with  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well  transported  many  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 

known,  prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  to  Philippi.  Dyrraehium,  and  other  cities.  In 


food  and  for  cock-fighting.  this  way  Philippi  was  made  a  Roman  colony 

Cockatrice.    [Adder.]  with  the  "Jus  Italicum,"  and  accordingly  we 

Cockle  (lb  b.  WtfiA)  occurs  only  in  Job  find  it  described  as  a  "  colonii  "  both  in  inscri|>- 

xxxi.  40.    Celsius  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  tion s  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus, 
aconite,  the  Aconitum  Xapdlus,  which  however      Colos  86  (more  properly  Colos  88BI-  A 

i>  quite  a  mountain  —  never  a  field — plant,  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Miean- 

But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  U«/i  dcr,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 

denotes  any  bad  weeds  or  fruit,  and  may  in  Job  Ilierapolis  and  Lnodieaja  were  in  its  immediate 

signify  bad  or  smutted  barley.    Or  it  may  mean  ncighttorhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16  :  sec  Rev. 

some  of  the  useless  grasses"  which  have"  some-  i.  11,  iii.  14).    Colossa:  fell,  as  these  other  two 

what  the  appearance  of  barley,  such  as  lloahum  cities  rose  in  iinjxjrtance.    It  was  situated  close 

wuin'tni,  &c.  to  the  great  road  which  led  from  EphcSHS  to 

CCBle-Syr'ia,    "the    hollow   Syria,"   was  the  Euphrates.    Hence  our  impulse  would  be 


(strictly  speaking)  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  the  re- 
markable valley  or  hollow  (KOtlua)  which  inter- 
venes between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus, 
(stretching  from  Int.  33°  2C  to  34°  40'.  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  "  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  ernrt/if  to  the  eye  what  it  is  on  maps  —  the 
*  hollow  '  between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of 


to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on 
his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xviii.  23, 
xix.  I).  The  most  competent  commentators, 
however,  agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1  proves 
that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  there  when  the. 
Epistle  was  written.  That  the  Apostle  hoj»ed 
fo  visit  the  place  on  lieing  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philem.  22 
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(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).    Philemon  and  his  slave 
I  Mi. -nil us  were  dwellers  in  Colossas.    Ko  also 
were  Archippns  and  Epaphras. 
was 


phy ;  (A)  that  they  leaned  to  Essene  doctrine* 
and  practices  ;  (r)  that  they  advocated  that  nd- 
Mr.  Hamilton   mixture  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Oriental 
the  tint  to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  |  philosophy  which  afterwards  became  consolidat- 


ancient  city,  which  appears  to  he  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  modern  Tillage  of  Chonas. 

Colossians,  the  Epistle  to  the,  was 
written  hy  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Home  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  ap- 
parently in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4) 
when  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  more  severe  character  which  seems 
to  be  reflected  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ch.  i.  20,  21,  30,  ii.  27),  and  which  not  im- 
probably succeeded  the  death  of  Burrus  in  a.d. 
62,  and' the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 
This  im]iortant  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city 
of  Coloassa,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tych- 
ieus,  whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to 
them  {ch.  iv.  7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to  inquire  into  their  state  and 
to  administer  exhortation  and  comfort.  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
lation  St.  Paul  had  received  from  Epa- 
(ch.  iv.  12  ;  Philem.  23)  and  from  Oncsi 


both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  na- 
tives of  Colossas,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 


if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of 
the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not 
merely,  as  in  the  caw  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 


ed  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a)  has  but  lit- 
tle in  its  favor,  except  the  somewhat  vague  term 
"philosophy"  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however,  it 
seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philoso- 
phy ;  (h)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the 
usages  allud'd  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  l>oth 
with  the  exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  lo- 
calities of  Esscnc  teaching  ;  (c)  on  the  contra- 
ry is  in  accordance  with  the  Gentile  nature  of 
the  church  of  Colossa?  (ch.  i.  21 ),  with  its  very 
locality  —  speculative  and  superstitious  Phry- 
gia  —  and  with  that  tendency  to  associate  Ju- 
daical  observances  (ch.  ii.  10)  with  more  purely 
theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18),  which 
became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  developed 
Gnosticism.  —  3.  The  striking  similarity  be- 
tween many  portions  of  this  epistle  and  of  that 
to  the  Ephesians  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation, both  as  to  the  reason  of  this  studied  sim- 
ilarity, and  as  to  the  priority  of  order  in  respect 
to  composition.  The  similarity  may  reasona- 
bly be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  p'roximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ; 
(2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of 
Asia,  within  a  moderate  distance  from  one 
another,  there  would  be  many  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, and  manv  social  relations,  that  would  call 
forth  and  need  precisely  the  same  language  of 
warning  and  exhortation.     The  priority  in 


lippians,  to  exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that compositon  must  remain  a  matter  for  a  reason 


to  the  Ephesians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features 
of  the  church  of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but 
is  especially  designed  to  warn  the  Colossians 
against  a  spirit  of  scmi-Judaistic  and  serai-Ori- 
ental philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  "belief,  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignitv  of 
Christ.  With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity, it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with 
distinctness  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt. 
The  external  testimonies  are  explicit,  and  the 
internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  bal- 
ance of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of 
the  relative  pronoun,  participial  anacolutha, 
unusually  strong  and  well  defined.  A  few  so  - 
cial points  demand  from  us  a  brief  notice.  —  I . 
The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  dur- 
ing the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Cresarea 
(Acts  xxi.  27-xxvi.  32),  i.e.  between  Pentecost 
a.d.  58  and  the  autumn  of  A.n.  60,  has  been 
recently  advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability, 
and  stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  hy 
Meyer,  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  But 
to  go  no  further  than  the  present  epistle,  the 
notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  in  eh.  iv. 
3,  4,  II,  certainly  seem  historically  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment  at 
Cnesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxiv.  23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  de- 
gree of  liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel.  — 
2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  de- 
serve any  serious  consideration  ;  (n)  that  these 
erroneous  teachers  were  adherents  of  Nco-Pla- 


able  difference  of  opinion.  To  us  the  shorter 
and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  seems  to  have  r»een  first  written, 
and  to  have  suggested  the  more  comprehensive, 
more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing,  epis- 
tle to  tbc  church  of  Ephesus. 

Colore.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the 
description  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those 
artificial  mixtures  which  were  employed  in 
dyeing  or  painting.  —  I.  The  natural  colors 
noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white,  black,  red,  yel- 
low, and  green.  Of  these  yellow  is  very  seldom 
noticed  ;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  shade 
of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish  is  applied 
to  gold  (Ps.  lxviii.  13),  and  to  the  leprous  spot 
(Ix>v.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably  the  (joltlen  or 
yrllnw  hue  of  the  leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  30-32) 
differed  little  from  the  ynrnisfi  s]»t  on  the  gar- 
ments (Ia'v.  xiii.  49).  Green  is  frequently  no- 
ticed, but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  will  show  that  the  reference  is 
seldom  to  color.  The  only  fundamental  color 
of  which  the  Hebrews  appear  to  hove  had  a 
clear  conception  was  red :  and  even  this  is  not 
verv  often  noticed.  They  had  therefore  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain  such 
passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical truth  must  fail.  The  highest  devel- 
opment of  color  in  the  mint!  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  fiyht,  and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to"  while  as  its  representative.  This  feel- 
ing appears  both  in  tne  more  numerous  allu- 
sions to  it  than  to  anv  other  color  —  in  the 


tonism,  or  of  some  forms  of  Occidental  philoso-   variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
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the  shades  from  a  pale  dull  tint  (Lev.  xiii.  21 
flf.).  up  to  the  roost  brilliant  splendor  viii. 
2;  l>an.  xii.  3)  — and  in  the  comparisons  by 
which  they  nought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of 
it.  Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  dart,  holds 
the  most  prominent  place,  not  only  as  its  oppo- 
site, hut  also  an  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades 
of  it,  including  the  bmwn  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of 
early  dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the 
bride  U  likened  (Cant  ft  10),  as  well  ait  the 
lurid  hue  produced  by  a  flight  of  locust*  (Joel 
ii.  2)  —  and  the  darkness  of  blackness  itself 
( Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have  rarious 
heightening  images.  Red  was  also  a  color  of 
which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  conception; 
this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  that"  color  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the 
various  terms  applied  to  these  three  colon.  — 
1.  Whitb.  The  most  common  term  is  labdn, 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Oen. 
xlix.  12).  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31 ),  snow  (Is.  i.  18), 
horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and 
a  cognate  word  expresses  the  color  of  the  moon 
(Is.  xxiv.  23).  Tsach,  dazzling  white,  is  applied 
to  the  complexion  (Cant.  v.  10) ;  chivvar,  a 
term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow  ( Dan.  vii.  9  only), 
and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22); 
stfc,  to  the  hair  alone.  Another  class  of  terras 
arises  fro.n  the  textures  of  a  naturally  white 
color.  These  were  without  doubt  primarily 
applied  to  the  material  ;  but  the  idea  of  color 
is  also  prominent,  particularly  in  the  deacrip- 
iioo  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxri.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6).  White  was  symbolical  of  innocence,  of 
joy,  and  of  victory.  —  2.  Black.  The  shades 
of  "this  color  arc  expressed  in  the  terms  shachur, 
applied  to  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  31  ;  Cant.  v.  11 ) ; 
the  complexion  (Cant.  i.  5),  particularly  when 
affected  with  disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  horses 
(Zech.  vi   2,  6)  :  chum,  lit.  scorched   (A.  V. 


Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheen; 
the  word  expresses  the  color  produced  by  in- 
fluence of  the  sun's  rays  :  kadar,  lit.  to  be  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow 
or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourners'  robes  (Jer. 
viii.  21 ,  xiv.  2) ;  a  clouded  sky  ( 1  K.  xviii.  45) ; 
night  (Mic.  iii.  6;  Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii. 
I -">) ;  a  turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedrox), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  bv  melted  snow 
(Job  vi.  16).  Black,  as  lieing  the  opposite  to 
white,  is  symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6  ; 
Rev.  vi.  5).  — 3.  Red.  Adfim  is  applied  to  blood 
(2  K.  iii.  22);  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood 
(Is.  lxiii.  2)  ;  a  heifcr  (Num.  xix.  2)  ;  pottage 
made  of  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  30)  ;  a  horse  (Zech. 
i.  8,  Ti.  2)  ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31)  ;  the  com- 
plexion (Gen.  xxv.  25;  Cant.  v.  10;  Lam.  ir. 
7).  Adamdim,  reddish,  is  applied  to  a  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19;  xiv.  37).  Sdrdk.  lit.  for- 
colored,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  ( A.  V.  " 
klod  ;  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine 
bearing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8).  This 
color  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2  ; 
Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3).  — II.  Artificial  Colors. 
The  art  of  extracting  dves,  and  of  applying 
>o  various  textures,"  appears  to  have  been 


aving  oeen  uenneu  uy  inc  uimiiicuoii  ne- 
n  the  purple  proper,  and  the  other  purple 
[A.  V.  "  bluev),  which  was  produced  from 
her  species  of  shell-fish.    The  latter  was 


known  at  a  very  early  period.  We  read  of 
scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  2*)  ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  I).  There  is 
however  no  evidence  to  show  the  c  the  Jews 
themselves  were  at  that  period  acquainted  with 
the  art.  They  were  probably  indebted  l>oth  to 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  ;  to  the  lat 
ter  for  "the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for  the  mod  i 
of  applying  them.  The  purple  dyes  what, 
they  chiefly  used  were  extracted' bv  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Ei.  xxvii.  16),  and  in  certain  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
The  dves  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark 
(the  latter  being  the  "blue"  of  the  A.  V.), 
and  crimson  [scarlet,  A.  V.) :  vermilion  was 
introduced  at  a  late  period.  —  1.  Pcrclk  (Ar- 
gamdit;  Chaldaic  form,  AryftYtna,  Dan.  v.  7, 
16).  This  color  was  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tion of  a  sjKfies  of  shell-fish,  the  ifurex  trttn- 
ew/ia  of  Linnwus,  which  was  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  with  precision  the  tint  descril>cd  under 
the  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was, 
we  know,  applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only 
to  all  colors  extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but 
even  to  other  brilliant  colors.  The  same  nny 
be  said  of  ihc  Latin  purjntrcHs.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  tint  must  lie  considered 
as  having  been  defined  bv  the  distinction  be- 
tween the 
dye  [A 
anothe 

undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former 
had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Rolws  of  a  purple 
color  were  worn  by  kings  (Jndg.  viii.  2G),  and 
bv  tho  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious. 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious (Jer.  x.  0 ;  Ei.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvi.  1 0 ; 
Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).  —  2.  Bu  r  [tcciUh). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell- 
fish found  on  tM  coast  of  Phoenicia,  und  called 
by  modern  naturalists  llrlix  Ianthim;  The  tint 
is  l>cst  explained  by  the  statements  ota  Josephus 
(.Inf.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblem 
atic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not 
the  light  blue'of  our  northern  climate,  but  the 
deep  dark  hue  of  tho  ca*tcrn  sky.  The  A.  V. 
has  rightly  de*cril»cd  the  tint  "in  Esth.  i.  6 
(margin)  as  viJrt.  This  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  purple.  —  3.  Scarlkt  (Chimsox, 
Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30).  The  terms  by  which 
this  color  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  vary;  some- 
times sham  simply  is  u«ed.  a*  in  (Jen.  xxxviii. 
28-30;  sometimes  uJa'ath  sfuhii,  as  in  Ex.  xx*. 
4  ;  and  sometimes  tula' nth  simply,  as  in  Is.  I. 
18.  The  word  car  mil  (A.  V.  '*' crimson,"  2 
Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a  lat* 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  th 
name  color.  The  liiM  of  these  terms  expresses 
the  brilliancy  of  the  color;  the  second  the  u»r>nt 
or  grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procutcd.  The 
dye  was  produced  from  an  insect,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cochineal,  which  is  found  ill 
considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  bonne*  (whence  crimmn) :  the  Linnman 
name  is  Coccus  I licit.  The  tint  produced  was 
crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The  only  natural 
object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scripture  is  the 
lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet  thread 
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(Cant.  iv.  3).  The  three  color*  nhove  dcscrilied, 
purple,  hlue,  and  scarlet,  toother  with  white, 
were  employed  in  the  textures  used  for  the  cur- 
tains of  the  tabernacle  ami  for  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  priests. —  4.  VeuMII.Ion  (sluiihur). 
This  was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings, 
cither  for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls 
of  temples  (El.  x\iii.  14),  for  coloring  the 
idols  themselves  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for deco- 
rating the  walls  and  heams  of  houses  (Jcr.  x\ii. 
14).  Vermilion  was  a  favorite  color  among 
the  Assyrians,  its  is  still  attested  by  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad. 

Commerce.  From  the  time  that  men  be- 
gan to  live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shajx',  must 
have  been  carried  on  to  Bupply  the  town-dwell- 
ers with  necessaries,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  in- 
ternational trade  mnst  have  existed  and  aflcctcd 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races, 
for  we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in 
cattle,  but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53). 
Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture,  Egypt  holds  in  very  early  times  a  promi- 
nent position,  though  her  external  trade  was 
carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but  by 
foreigners,  chiefly  of  the  nomnd  races.  It  was 
an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which 
carried  Joseph  into  Egypt.  From  Egypt  it  is 
likely  that  at  all  times,' but  especially  in  times 
of  general  scarcity,  corn  would  Ihj"  exjiortcd, 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  nou-cxjiorting  na- 
tions in  silver,  w  hich  was  always  weighed  ((Sen. 
xii.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii.  I  I,  12,  21).  In- 
tercourse with  Tyro  does  not  apjtcar  to  have 
i!.  n  place  till  a  later  la-riod.  At  the  same 
|  riod  it  is  clear  tli.it  trade  was  carried  on  be- 
t\uv u  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities,  and  al.-o 
that  gold  "and  silver  ornaments  were  common 
among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races  (Num. 
xxxi.  50  ;  Josh.  vii.  21  ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii.  24  ; 
Job  vi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
foreign  trade.  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  con- 
templated by  the  Law,  but  its  spirit  was  more 
in  favor  of  agriculture  (Dent.  xvii.  16,  I7j. 
Solomon,  however,  organized  an  extensive  trade 
with  foreign  countries,  lie  imported  linen 
yarn,  horses,  nnd  chariots  from  Egypt  (1  K. 
x.  22-2'J).  It  was  by  Plueuici  ins'  that  the 
cedar  ami  other  timber  for  his  gn  at  architect- 
ural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
Workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  "v.  6,  9; 
2  dir.  ii.  16).  Hut  the  trade  which  Solomon 
took  so  much  [tains  to  encourage  was  not  a 
m  aritime  mule  only.  He  built,  or  more  proba- 
bly fortified.  BaalbeC  and  Palmyra  ;  the  latter 
at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan  "station  for  the 
land-coinmerce  with  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Asia  (I  K.  ix.  18).  After  his  death  the  mari- 
time tmd«  declined,  nnd  an  Attempt  made  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  unsuccessful 
(I  K.  xxii.  4«,  49).  We  know,  however,  that 
Phoenicia  was  supplied  from  Jud.xa  with  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  ami  balm  (]  EL  v.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  ;  Aets  xii.  20),  whilst  Tv  rian  dealers  brought 
fish  and  other  merchandise  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  captivity  (Neb.  xiii.  16), 
as  well  as  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time,  was 


brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  io  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen 
and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic  manufur- 
ture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov.  xxxi. 
24).  The  successive  invasions  to  which  Pales- 
tine was  subjected  must  have  impoverished  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  but  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed  ;  so  much  so, 
that,  in  the  language  of  Ezckicl,  Jerusalem  ap- 
jH-ars  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  it*  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign 
countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos.  xii.  7; 
Ez.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah  i.  3).  The  internal  trade 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  external,  wiis  much 
promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt,  by  the 
festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K.  viii. 
63).  The  places  of  public  market  were,  then 
as  now,  chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates, 
to  which  goods,  were  brought  lor  sale  by  those 
who  came  from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16  ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  The  traders  in  later  times  were 
allowed  to  intrude  into  the  temple,  in  the  outer 
courts  of  which  victims  were  publicly  sold  for 
the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21  ;  Matt.  xxi.  12; 
John  ii.  14). 

Couam  ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Lcvitcs 
in  the  time  of  Jonah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

Concubine.  The  difference  between  wife 
and  concubine  was  less  marked  among  the 
Hebrews  than  among  us,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  moral  stigma.  Tlus  concubine's  condition 
was  a  definite  one,  and  quite  indejiendent  of  the 
fact  of  then;  lieing  another  woman  having  the 
rights  of  wife  towards  the  same  man.  The  dif- 
ference prolmbly  lay  in  the  absence  of  the  right 
of  the  lit* Has  iiim'rtii,  without  w  hich  the  wife 
could  not  be  repudiated.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  md  concubine,  then"  was  no 
such  difference  as  «ur  illegitimacy  implies  ;  tho 
latter  were  a  sup-  »  nientarv  family  to  the  form- 
er, their  names  o.eur  in  the  jmtriarchial  gene- 
alogies (Gen.  xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  nnd  their 
position  and  provision  would  depend  on  the 
father's  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of  con- 
cubinage is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  tho 
law  of  Muses.  A  concubine  would  generally 
la-  either  ( 1 )  a  Hebrew  girl  knight  of  her  father; 
(2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in  war;  (3)  a  for- 
eign slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  Canaanitish  wo- 
man, bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (I )  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14),  but  (3)  was  unrecognized,  and  (4)  pro- 
hibited. Free  Hebrew  women  also  might  In- 
come concubines.  So  Gideon's  concubine 
seems  to  have  l»ccn  of  a  family  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence in  Shcchcm,  and  such  was  probably 
the  state  of  the  Lcvite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx.j. 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  families,  might  often  in- 
duce this  condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a 
hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi  ).  The  provisions  relating  to 
(2)  are  merciful  and  considerate  to  a  rare  de 
pee,  but  overlaid  bv  the  Rabbis  with  distorting 
comments.  In  the'lxHiks  of  Samuel  and  Kings 
the  concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king, 
and  their  condition  and  numtier  cease  to  lie  a 
guide  to  the  general  practice.  A  new  king 
Stepped  into  the  rights  of  his  predecessor,  and 
by  Solomon's  time  the  custom  had  approxi- 
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mated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam.  xii. 
8,  xvi.  21  ;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on  royul  con- 
cubines for  his  use  was  thus  a  usurper's  first 
act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sain,  i  ii  -  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii. 
21-24). 

Conduit.  I-  Although  no  notice  is  given 
cither  by  Scripture  or  by  Joscphus  of  any  con- 
nect ion 'between  the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond 
Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water  for  Jerusa- 
lem, it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a  work  as 
the  pools  should  Ik;  constructed  merely  for  irri- 
gating his  gardens  (EccL  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tulmudical 
writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  "formation  of 
the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corlwin  to  the  work 
of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct.  Whether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of 
Solomon's  original  aqueduct  cannot  l»e  deter* 
mined.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  injured, 
and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists  :  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  al>out  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  —  2.  Among  the  works 
of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the 
"  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,"  and  brought  it 
down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of  this 
watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  [GlBOX.' 


OK.] 
•b.  & 


Coney,  Heb.  Shavian,  a  gregarious  animal 
of  the  class  Pachydermata,  which  is  found  in 
Palestine,  living  in  the  caves  and  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  has  Ikh-ii  erroneously  identified  with 
the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its  scientific  name  is 
U$nix  Surinriu.  In"  Lev.  xi.  5  and  in  Deut. 
xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean,  because  it 
chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof. 
In  Ps.  civ.  18,  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26, 
that  "  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  vet 
make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  The 
Hyrax  satisfies  exactly  the  expressions  in  the 
two  hist  passages.  Its'.uloris  gray  or  brown 
on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly  ;  it  is  like  the 
alpine  marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  having  long  hair,  a  verv  short  tail, 
and  round  ears.  It  is  found  on  the  Lebanon 
and  in  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valleys. 

Congregation.  This  term  describes  the 
Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity  under 
it--  pecuhur  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religions  rather  than  political  bonds. 
Sometime*  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  as  inclu- 
sive of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19)  ;  but  more 

Kroperly  as  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Be- 
rt w  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv.  15). 
Every  circumcised  Hebrew  was  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings probably  from  the  time  that  he  l»orc  arms. 
Jt  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  he 
Acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  incmltcr  of  a  hnusu- ;  for 
lhe  basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  M  ale  the/fan- 
i7y  or  collection  of  houses,  the  tril*  or  collection 
of  families,  anil  the  comjreijation  or  collection  of 
trills.    The  congregation  occupied  an  iinpor- 


tant  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the COmitta 
or  national  parliament,  invented  with  legislative 
and  judicial  powers;  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  father. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  k  ing  in- 
conveniently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  fur- 
ther selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who 
formed  a  species  of  standing  committee  (Num. 
xi.  16).  Occasionally  inch  ed  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  "the 
tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  tabcrmule 
of  Ow  coiujrtytition  (Num.  x.  3).  The  people 
were  strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  n  \t- 
resentatives,  even  in  cases  where  they  disap- 
proved of  them  (Josh.  ix.  If*).  After  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represent- 
ed by  the  Sanhedrim. 

Com  ah.  [Jkcoxiah.] 

Cononi'ah,  u  Levite,  ruler  of  the  offerings 
and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
12,  13). 

Consecration.  [Pkiebt.] 

Convocation.  This  term  is  applied  in- 
variably to  meetings  of  a  rtli<jiuua  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  con<jn*j<iti<m.  With  one  ex- 
ception (Is.  i.  13),  the  Word  is  peculiar  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

Cooking.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  aiming  the  Jews,  the  art  of 
cooking  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few 
animals  were  slaughtered  except  for  pur]M>ses 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  Tnc  proceedings 
on  such  occasions  upiicar  to  have  been  as  fol- 
low: —  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal, 
either  a  kid,  lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen. 
xviii.  7;  Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  Uiug  cut  so 
that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii. 
26) ;  it  was  then  flayed,  and  was  ready  either 
for  rousting  or  boiling :  in  the  former  case, 
the  animal  was  preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  4<< ), 
and  roasted  cither  over  a  fire  (Kx.  xii.  8)  of 
wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  a>  the  mention 
of  fire  implies  another  method,  in  an  oven,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  well 
heated,  and  covered  up;  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
roasted  bv  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii. 
8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking.  Vegetables 
were  usually  boiled,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
((  Jen.  xxv."  29;  2  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also 
cooked  (Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  ;  pro- 
fessional cooks  were  afterwards  employed  (I 
Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23). 

CO  OS,  Acts  xxi.  1.  [Con.] 

Copper,  Neb.  N&MMtaA,  in  the  A.  V.  al- 
ways rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27, 
and  Jer.  xv.  12.  This  metal  is  usually  found  as 
pyrites  (stilphurct  of  copper  and  iron),  mala- 
chite (curb,  of  copjH'r),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide, 
and  occasionally  in  a  native  state,  principally  in 
the  New  World.  It  was  almost  exclusively 
used  by  the  ancients  for  common  purpoxe*;  for 
which  its  elastic  ami  ductile  nature  rendered  it 
practically  available.  We  read  in  the  Bible  of 
copper,  {Assessed  in  countless  abundance  (2 
Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for  every  kind  of  instiu- 
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ment;  a*  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21),  pillars  (I  K. 
vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one  being  called 
"  the  copper  sea  "  ( 2  K.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.8), 
and  the  other  temple  vessels.  These  were  made 
in  the  foundery,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  a 
Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although  the  Jews 
were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii.  18; 
Deut.  iv.  20,  Ac.),  and  appear  to  have  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9  ;  Is.  H.  1 ).  We 
read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8; 
Joh  xxxvii.  18),  and  even  of  copper  arms,  as 
helmets,  s|>cars,  ic.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38;  2 
Sam.  xxi.  16.)  The  expression  "  bow  of  steel," 
in  Joh  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be  rendered 
"  how  of  copper."  They  could  hardly  have 
applied  copper  to  these  puqa>ses  without  pos- 
sessing some  judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  per- 
haps some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  wc  can 
make  it.  The  oidy  place  in  the  A.  V.  where 
"  copper "  is  mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27  (cf.  1 
Esd.  viii.  57).  These  vessels  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases 
found  among  the  treasures  of  Darius.    In  Ez. 

xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  vessels  to 
the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the 
copper-mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  faAxrvc  is  rendered 
"  copjKT-smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  gen- 
eral. 

Coral  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubt- 
ful rendering  of  the  Hebrew  mmoth,  in  Job 

xxviii.  18,  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  The  old  ver- 
sions fail  to  afford  us  any  clew.  On  the  whole, 
we  sec  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  "  Coral  "  has  decidedly 
the  best  claim  of  anv  other  substances  to  repre- 
sent the  ramolh.  Trie  natural  upward  form  of 
growth  of  the  Vomllium  rubrum  is  well  suited  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  With  regard  to 
the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held  bv  the 
Jews  and  other  <  Orientals,  it  must  l>e  remembered 
that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us.  Pliny  says 
that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the  Romans 
valued  ]«  arls.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs  us, 
often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewelry  as 
u»ed  for  beads  and  amulets. 

Corban,  an  offering  to  Ood  of  any  sort, 
bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfil- 
ment *of  avow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for 
vows,  1.  affirmative ;  2.  negative  (Lev.  xxvii.; 
Num.  xxx.).  Upon  these  rules  the  tradition- 
i-ts  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man  might 
interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  using 
for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or  receiv- 
ing from  him,  some  particular  objeet,  whether  of 
food  or  anv  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thin;; 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  any  in- 
convenient obligation  under  plea  of  Corban.  It 
was  practices  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  repre- 
hended (Mntt.  xv.  5;  Mark  vii.  II),  as  annull- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Cor'be,  1  Esdr.  v.  12.    Apparently  Zaccai. 

Cord.  Of  the  various  purposes  "to  which 
cord,  including  under  that  term  rope,  and 
twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the  following  are 
specially  worthy  of  notice  — (1.)  For  fastening 
a  tent  (Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40;  Is.  liv.  2). 


As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of  the 
human  body,  tne  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21 ; 
Eecl.  xii.  6).  —  (2.)  For  leading  or  binding  an- 
imals, as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27  ;  Hos. 
xi.  4).  —  (3.)  For  yoking  them  either  to  a  cart 
(Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job  xxxix.  10).  —  (4.) 
For  binding  prisoners  (Judg.  xv.  13 ;  IV  ii.  3, 
exxix.  4  ;  Ez.  iii.  25).  —  (5.)  For  bow-strings 

1  (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  arc  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (A.  V.  "  green  withs ;  but 
more  properly  fresh  or  moist  bow-strings). — 
(6.)  hot  the  ropes  or  "  tackling*  "  of  a  vessel 
(Is.  xxxiii.  23). —  (7.)  For  measuring  ground 
(2  Sam.  vi'u.  2  ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  55 ;  Am.  vii.  17  ; 
Zcch.  ii.  1 ) :  hence  con  I  or  line  became  an  ex- 
pression for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix. 

i  9  ;  Ps.  xvi.  6 ;  Ez.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any 
defined  district  (Deut.  iii.  4).— (8.)  For  fish- 
ing and  snaring.  —  (9.)  For  attaching  articles 
of  dress ;  as  tne  "  wreathen  chains, '  which 
were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
—  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6). — 
(11.)  t  or  attaching  to  a  plummet.  —  (12.)  For 
drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  ii.  15  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  The 
materials  of  which  cord  was  made  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required ;  the  strongest 
rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of  camel  hide 
as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  The  finer  sorts 
were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9),  and  probably  of 
reeds  and  rushes.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  oxoaia 
is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour  made 
(John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a  ship  (Acta 
xxvii.  32). 

Cor'O,  Ecclus.  xlv.  1*;  Jude  11.  [KoBAtt, 


Coriander.  The  plant  called  Coriandrum 
tatirum  is  found  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India, 
and  has  a  round  tall  stalk;  it  licars  umbellifer- 
ous white  or  reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise 
globular,  grayish,  spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with 
fine  stria*.  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31  ;  Num.  xi.  7). 

Corinth.    This  city  is  alike  remarkable 
for  its  distinctive  geographical  position,  its 
eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  its 
close  connection  with  the  early  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Geographically  its  situation  was  no 
marked,  that  the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been 
given  to  every  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
!  two  seas.    But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth 
is  distinguished  by  another  conspicuous  physical 
feature  —  viz.  the  Arrvcvrinthiu,  avast  citadel 
!  of  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  6f  the  sea,  and  the 
j  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once 
j  contained  a  whole  town.     The  situation  of 
Corinth,  and  the  possession  of  these  eastern 
and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets  of  her  his- 
tory.   The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress  to 
eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.    But  at  the 
j  most  remote  period  of'  which  wc  have  any  sure 
I  record  we  find  the  (i reeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  and  military  strength.  •  In 
the  latest  passages  of  Creek  history,  Corinth 
held  a  conspicuous  place.    It  is  not  the  true 
Greek  Corinth  with  which  wc  have  to  do  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth  which  was 
rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman  colony. 
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:  distinction  lietween  the  two  must  b?  care- 
fully remembered.  The  now  city  was  hardly 
les<  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  acquired 
»t  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Aciiua.  Corinth  wan  a 
place  of  great  inctital  activity,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Its 
wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial  ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  proriigacv  of  It*  iuhuhit- 
unts.  The  worship  ot  Venus  here  was  attend- 
ed with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  these 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  l<y  passages  in 
the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthian*.  Corinth 
is  still  an  episcopal  sec.  The  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Nicolas,  "  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used  in  Turkish  times  to 
be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  has  uow 
shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the  old  lite, 
ami  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however,  is 
often  corrupted  into  (Jnrtho.  Puusaiias,  in  de- 
scribing thj  antiquities  of  Corinth  as  they 
existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly  between 
those  which  In-longed  to  the  old  Greek  city, 
and  those  which  wero  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one 
a  heap  of  brick-work  which  miy  have  been 
part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterra- 
nean arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far  more 
interesting  are  the  ruin-,  of  the  ancient  Greek 
temple,  the  oldest  of  which  any  remains  are 
left  in  Greece.  This  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  Posidoniura, 
or  sanctuary  of  Neptune,  the  scene  of  the  Isth- 
mian games,  from  which  St.  Paul  Iwrrows  some 
of  his  most  striking  imagery  in  1  Cor.  and 
other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a  short 
distance  to  the  N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
rowest port  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbor  of 
Schcenus  (now  KaLwuilci)  on  the  Sarouie  gulf. 
The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ;  but 
to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium, 
where  the  foot-races  were  run  ( 1  Cor.  ix.  24  j  ; 
to  the  east  ore  those  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
(il>.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the 
small  green  pine-trees  which  gave  the  fading 
wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  iu  the  games. 

Corinthians.  First  Epistle  to  the. 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephe- 
•os  (Acts  xix.  10,  xx.  31 ),  which,  we  learn  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the 
Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58.  The  liearers  were 
probably  (according  to  the  common  subscrip- 
tion) Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus. 
who  hod  been  recendy  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  houorable 
regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  This  varied 
and  highly  characteristic  letter  was  addressed 
not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  bodv  of  the 
large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Judwo-Gentife  (Acts 
x"iii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to 
have  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information 
the  Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the 
household  of  Chloe  (ch  i.  11 ),  of  the  divisions 
'.hat  were  existing  among  them,  which  were  of 
so  grave  a  nature  as  to  have  already  induced 
the  Apostle  to  desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth 
(ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey  to  M 


(Acts  xix.  22)  ;  2dly,  by  the  information  he 
had  received  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest  (ch. 
v.  I),  aud  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  gn,,  :-,. 
habits  (ch.  vi.  I,  x|.)  and  church  discipline  <  li. 
xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  OS  it  would  also  mciii,  ol  doc- 
trine (ch.  xv.) ;  3dlv,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
liecu  »|iecially  addrc.vv.-d  to  St.  Paul  by  the 
church  of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating 
to  Christian  practice.  With  regard  to  the  yea- 
uiwiuM  and  tiitthentu  ity  of  this  epistle  no  doubt 
has  ever  been  entertained.  The  external  evi- 
dences are  extn  mely  distinct,  and  the  character 
of  the  coiii]>oMtiou  such,  that  if  any  critic 
should  hereafter  lie  bold  enough  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
n-pare  I  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that 
jcar  the  name  of  the  great  A|>ostic.  Two 
special  points  deserve  separate  consideration  : 

—  1.  Tin-  *i< itt  of  ft>uiiis  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  The  few  facts  sup- 
plied to  u.s  by  the  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles,  and  the 
notices  iu  the  epistle,  up|tear  to  be  as  follows  ; 

—  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the 
Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  in  <i),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey  (Acts  *viii.  I,  so,.).  He 
alsxle  in  the  city  a  year  ami  a  half  (ch.  xviii. 

11)  .  A  short  tunc  utter  the  A|iostlc  had  left 
the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria.  Apol- 
los,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1).  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  ol  Apollos  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  uf  a  gradual 
division  into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  followers  of  A|>ollos  (comp.  ch. 
iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to  l<e 
multiplied  ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers, 
supplied  probably  with  letters  of  coiuttr  ndaiiou 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  ot  Jc  •iisalem, 
apjiear  to  have  come  to  Corinth  amj  to  have 
preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  dinvt  antag- 
onism to  St.  Paul  ftrrmiiHtJIif.  To  this  third 
party  we  may  perliaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  under 
the  name  of  "  the  followers  of  Christ  "  (ch.  i. 

12)  ,  sought  at  first  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  factious  adherence  to  particular  teachers, 
but  eventually  were  driven  by  antagonist/!  into 
positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  lo  the 
unity  of  the  church.  At  this  momentous  pe- 
riod, In-fore  parties  had  become  consolidated, 
and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  communion 
with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes;  and  in 
the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.— iv.  21 )  we  bate 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  tins 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. — 2. 
T/tf  nuinbrr  of  cj>istlrs  written  bv  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthian  church  will  probably  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
well  known  words  (ch.  v.  9)  do  certainly  Wen 
to  point  to  some  former  epistolary  communica- 
tion to  the  church  of  Corinth.  1  he  whole  con 
text  seems  in  favor  of  this  view,  though  tli" 
Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrary  oiun 
ion,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  tlic  lost 
epistle  by  any  writers  of  antiquity.  The  apoc- 
ryphal letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  lo 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  won  bless  productions,  that 
deserve  no  consideration. 

Corinthians,  Second  Epistle  to  the, 

was  written  a  few  months  subacqueudy  to  the 
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first,  in  the  same  year,  —  ami  thus,  if  the  dates  ' 
aligned  to  the  former  epistle  W  correct,  about 
the  autumn  of  a.o.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  j 
previous  to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in 
Achaia  (Act*  xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  | 
written  was  clearlv  not  Ephesiis  (see  ch.  i.  8),  j 
hut  Macedonia  (ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2),  whither 
the  Apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12), 
after  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place 
for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vat- 
ican MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Svr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written  ;  but  for  this  assertion 
we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that 
the  liearers,  however,  were  Titus  anil  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke  f)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5.  The  epistle  was  occasioned 
by  the  information  which  the  Apostle  had  re- 
ceived from  Titus,  and  also,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly seem  probable,  from  Timothy,  of  the 
reception  of  the  first  epistle.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  mission  of  Titns, 
it  would  seem  most  natural  to  sup|>osc  thut  the 
return  of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence  he  con 
veyed  might  have  been  such  as  to  make  the 
Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once  despatch- 
ing to  the  contentious  church  one  of  his  imme- 
diate followers,  with  instructions  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that 
was  prevailing  at  Corinth.  These  tidings,  as 
it  would  seem  from  our  present  epistle,  were 
mainly  favorable ;  the  better  part  of  the  church 
were  returning  to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to 
their  founder  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15,  16); 
but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity 
against  the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10), 
and  more  strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  j 
Apostlcship.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  are 
thus  very  varied,  but  may  perhaps  be  roughlv 
divided  into  three  parts:  —  1st,  the  Apostle's 
account  of  the  character  of  his  spiritual  labors, 
accompanied  with  notices  of  his  affectionate 
feelings  towards  his  converts  (ch.  i.-vii.)  ; 
2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch.  viii., 
ix.);  3dly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  The  <jenuinemss  and 
authenticity  are  supported  bv  the  most  decided 
external  testimony,  and  by  internal  evidence  of 
such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  principal  historical 
difficulty  connected  with  the  epistle  relates  to 
the  number  of  visits  made  by  the  Apostle  to 
the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  of  this  epis- 
tle (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,2)  seem  distinctly  to 
imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St. 
Luke,  however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to 
that  time  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.)  ;  for  the  visit  re- 
corded in  Acts  xx.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subse- 
quent. We  must  assume  that  the  *AjKi>tle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  did  not 
record,  probably  during  the  period  of  his  three- 
year  residence  at  Kphcsus. 

Cormorant.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  h'utih  and  afuiltic. 
As  to  the  former,  see  Pkucan.  Shdiac  occurs 
'mly  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 


xi.  17  ;  Dent.  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  liecn  van 
ously  rendered.  The  etymology  points  to 
some  plunging  bird :  the  common  cormorant 
(  HhuUtcntcnrax  carto),  which  some  writers  have 
identified  with  the  Shalac,  is  unknown  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  ;  another  species  is  found 
S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Palestine. 

Corn.  The  most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 
barlev,  spelt  (A.V.,  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii. 
25,  "*rye;"  Ez.  iv.  9,  "fitches"),  and  millet; 
oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers. 
Corn-crops  are  still  reckoned  at  twenty-fold 
what  was  sown,  and  were  anciently  much  more. 
"  Seven  cars  on  one  stalk  "  (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no 
unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt  at  this  da  v. 
The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  .common  in  the 
wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was 
stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
is  at  present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  per- 
haps the  "ground  corn"  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19 
was  meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used. 
From  Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  as 
agriculture  became  developed  under  a  settled 
government,  Palestine  was  a  corn -exporting 
country,  and  her  grain  was  largely  taken  by  her 
commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17  ; 
comp.  Am.  viii.  5 ).  "  Plenty  of  corn  "  was  part 
of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  comp. 
Ps.  lxv.  13). 

Cornelius,  a  Roman  centurion  of  the 
Italian  cohort  stationed  in  C«?sarva  (Acts  x.  1, 
&c),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds.  With  his  household  he  was  baptized  by 
St.  Peter,  and  thus  Cornelius  liecome  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradi- 
tion has  been  busy  with  his  life  and  act's.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  he  built  a  Christian  Church 
at  Ca'sarea ;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-ria  '.),  and  ascribes  te 
him  the  working  of  a  great  miracle. 

Comer.  'I  he  "  comer  "  of  the  field  was 
not  allowed  (jl>ev.  xix.  9)  to  he  wholly  reaped. 
It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off  what 
was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  en- 
titled. On  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
every  Hebrew  family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain 
fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no  ordinary  and 
casual  calamity  l>e  wholly  Ix-ggared.  Hence  its 
indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kindred  on 
the  "  corners,"  &c,  of  the  field  which  their 
landed  brethren  reaped.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  prophets  their  constant  complaints  concern- 
ing the  defrauding  the  poor  (Is.  x.  2;  Am.  v. 
11,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had 
lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later,  under  the 
Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as 
the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  I*  left  for 
the  legal  "corner;"  but  provided  also  (which 
seems  hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields  should 
not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only 
where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  pro- 
portion being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be 
reu|>cd,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  from  the  whole  crop. 
This  "corner"  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
fn-e. 

Corner-Stone,  a  quoin  or  corner-stone,  of 
great  importance  in  binding  together  the  sides 
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of  a  building.  Some  of  the  corner-stones  in 
the  ancient  work  of  the  Temple  foundations 
are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7  4  feet  thick.  At 
Nineveh  the  corners  are  sometimes  formed  of 
one  angular  stone.  The  phrase  "  corner-stone  " 
is  sometime*  used  to  denote  any  principal  per- 


son, as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and 

our  Lord 
Matt,  xxi.42;  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7) 


is  thus  applied  to 


(Is.  xxviii.  16 ; 


,  ( Heb.  Shdfthar),  a  loud-sounding  in- 
strument, mode  of  the  horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a 
chamois  (sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew-  for  signals,  for  announcing 
the  "Jubile"  (Lev.  xxv.  9),  for  proclaiming 
the  new  year,  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jcr.  iv. 
5,  19  ;  comp.  Job  xxxix.  '25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ( Hz.  xxxiii. 
4,  5).  Shophar  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A. 
V.  "  trumpet,"  but  "  cornet "  (the  more  correct 
translation)  is  used  in  2  Chr.  xv.  14  ;  Ps.  xcviii. 
6;  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr.  xv.  28.  "Cornet" 
is  also  cmploved  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for 
the  Chaldee  Keren  (literally  a  horn).  Oriental 
scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  Shojthar  and 
Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  instru- 
ment ;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  Slui^tdr 
and  ChtUsotaerah  as  Iwlonging  to  the  species  of 
Keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.  The  gen- 
erally received  opinion  is,  that  Keren  is  the 
crooked  horn,  and  Sfidftfuir  the  long  and  straight 
one.  The  silver  trumpets  which  Moses  was 
charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes:  for  the  calling 
together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  journeying  of 
the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  and 
for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  ( Num.  x.  1-10).  In  the  age  of  Sol- 
omon the  "  silver  trumpets  "  were  increased  in 
number  to  120  (2  Chr.  v.  12) ;  and,  independ- 
ently of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been 
first  introduced,  thev  were  now  employed  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Temple  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Y6- 
W,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of  .Jubile  " 
(comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15,  with  xxv.  28,  30),  gen- 
erally rL-notes  the  institution  of  Jubile,  but  in 
wme  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  musical  in- 
strument, resembling  in  its  object,  if  not  in  its 
shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Sft6/>har.  Gesenius 
pronounces  Ydhel  to  lie  applied  to  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  signal.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
Y6/*l  of  the  meaning  of  a  sounding  instru- 
ment in  the  following  instances:  Ex.  xix.  13; 
Josh.  vi.  5,  6.  The  sounding  of  the  cornet  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival 

ywintcd  by  Moses  to  l»e  held  on  the  first  day 
the  seventh  month  under  the  denomination 
of  "a  day  of  blowing  trumpets"  (Num.  xxix. 
1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  tmm|>ets" 
(Lev.  xxiii.  24);  and  that  rite  is  still  observed 
hy  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  thev  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
morial," and  also""  New  Year."  The  inten- 
tion of  the  ap|>ointment  of  the  festival  "of  the 
.Sounding  of  the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the  cor- 
net in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim  the  sol- 
emn assembly  "  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to  the 
order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 


of  "the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet" 
seems  to  lie  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the 
awful  Day  of  Atonement.  The  word  "  solemn 
assembly,"  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted  above, 
applies  to  the  festival  "  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
Assembly"  (Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of 
the  festive  cycle  of  Tiahri.  The  cornet  is  also 
sounded  in  the  synagogue  at  the  close  of  the 
service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and, 
amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the  ritual  of  the 
Sephardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of* 
Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post- Biblical  denom- 
ination of  "  the  Great  Hosanna." 

COS  or  Co  08  (now  Slamhio  or  Stanko). 
This  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
has  several  interesting  |toints  of  connection 
with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified  as  one  of  the 
pluces  which  contained  Jewish  residents  ( 1 
Mace.  xv.  23).  Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  men- 
tions that  the  Jews  hail  a  great  amount  of 
treasure  stored  there  during  the  Mithridatic 
war.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Ju- 
lius Cxsar  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews 
of  Cos.  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  fa- 
vors on  the  island.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return 
from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the 
night  here,  after  sailing  from  Milktcs.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  light  woven  fabrics  and 
for  its  wines  —  also  for  a  temple  of  ,E*culaptu*, 
which  was  virtually  a  museum  of  anutotuy  and 


pathology.  The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed 
upon  Co*  \he  privilege  of  a  free  state.  The 
chief  town  tof  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E. 
near  a  promontory  culled  Scandnrium :  and 
iK-rhups  it  is  to  the'  town  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  Acts  (xxi.  1). 


Tctradrachm  of  Co*  i rWnlclan  1  Ulrnl).    Oot.,  Head  at 


young  licrrulM  to  right.  Kct., 
in  cut,  all  within  dattcd  aqua  it. 


KftloN 
MoEXlUN' 


COS 


son  of  Elmodam.  in  the  line  of 


sam, 

Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Cotton,  Heb.  rarjnts  (comp.  Lat.  rartxisui), 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  mrbasini  co/uns, 
as  if  a  color,  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V. 
"green"),  were  intended.  There  is  a  doubt 
whether  under  Sfirsh,  in  the  curlier,  and  Bits, 
in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  &e.,  cot- 
ton may  have  Ix-en  included  as  well.  The 
dTCM  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in 
their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of  linen 
(Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet 
cotton  garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples 
are  said  to  l>c  mentioned  in  the  Itosetta  stone. 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
carelessness  to  have  prevailed.  There  is,  how- 
;  ever,  no  word  for  the  cotton  plant  in  the  He- 
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brew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
waa  any  early  know  led ^  of  tin;  fabric.  The 
Egyptian  mummy  swathing*  are  decided  to 
have  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton.  The  very 
difficulty  of  deciding,  however,  shows  how 
easily  even  scientific  observers  may  mistake, 
and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus* 
'1  he  Greeks,  through  the  commercial  conse- 
quences of  Alexander's  conquests,  must  have 
known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
plant.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant  monuments 
give  no  proof  of  its  grow  th,  as  in  the  case  of 
flax,  in  that  country.  But  when  Pliny  (a.d. 
11  j)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then  grown  in 
Egypt)  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius  l'ollux 
(a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the  infer- 
ence that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This 
is  the  more  likely  sim  e  we  hud  the  cotton-tree 
is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only  remark- 
uble  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appears  to  have  know  n 
cotton  from  time  immemorial,  to  grow  it  in 
abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favorable 
to  that  product.  In  Iudia,  however,  we  have 
the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for 
dress  ;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of  it. 
some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800 
B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Ma nu.  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  manufactured  in  various  parts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the 
Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  distinct  fab- 
ric from  linen. 
Couch.    [  Bkd.J 

Council.  I.  The  great  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [Saniil- 
duim.|  2.  The  lesser  courts  (Matt.  x.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  of  which  there  were  two  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful 
point.  The  existence  of  local  courts,  however 
constituted,  is  clcarlv  implied  in  the  passage* 
quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  ja-rhnps  the  "judg- 
ment" (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3.  A 
kind  of  jury  or  privy  council  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
consisting  of  a  certain  numlier  of  assessors, 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  other  public  matters. 

Court  (Hob.  rJiatst'r),an  open  enclosure,  ap- 
plied in  the  A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  en- 
closures of  the  Tabernacle  and  "the  Temple 
I  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xl.  33;  Lev.  vi.  16;  1  K.  vi.  36, 
\ii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  .">.  &c.). 
In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  however,  a  different 
word  is  employed,  apparently,  for  the  same 
places  —  itantk,  from  a  root  of  similar  mean- 
ing to  the  above.  ('Initsrr  al>o  designates  the 
court  of  a  prison  (Neb.  iii.  25;  Jer.  xxxiL  2, 
&c),  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and 
of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4 ;  Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 

Cou'tha.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Tem- 
ple who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr. 
v.  32).  Ap. 

Covenant.  The  Reb.  birM  is  taken  bv 
Gcscnius  to  mean  primarily  "  a  cutting."'  w  ith 
reterence  to  the  custom  of  "cutting  or  dividing 


animals  in  two,  and  passing  lietween  the  parts 
in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Lien.  xv.  ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18,  19).  Professor  Ix*e  suggests  that  the  prop- 
er signification  of  the  w  ord  is  mi  fitting  toy  titer, 
or  Uutuud,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  cat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  <5<utf/,xr/  is 
frequently,  though  by  no  means  uniformly, 
translated  ttntamtnt  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  lor 
the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 
new  idea.  In  its  Hihlical  meaning  of  a  com- 
pact or  agreement  lietween  two  parties,  the 
word  is  used — 1.  ImurojHrly,  of  a  covenant 
tuxm  (jud  and  man.  M  mi  not  being  in  any  w  ay 
in  the  position  of  an  independent  covenanting 
party,  the  phrase  is  evidently  used  by  way  of 
accommodation.  Strictly  speaking,  such  a  cov- 
enant is  quite  unconditional,  and  amount*  to  a 
promise  I  Gal.  iii.  1.1  fl.)  or  act  of  mere  favor 
(Ps.  lxxxix.  28).  Thus  the  assurance  given  by 
God  after  the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment 
should  not  Ik;  repeated,  and  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night,  should 
not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant  (Gen.  ix.  ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  20).  Generally,  however,  the  form  of 
a  covenant  is  maintained,  by  the  lienefits  w  hich 
God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by  llitu  de- 
pendent upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain  condi- 
tions which  He  imposes  on  man.  Consistently 
with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings  with 
man  under  the  torm  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  conformity  to 
human  custom,  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31  ;  Ps. 
lxxxix.  3),  to  Ik; "sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall 
upon  the  unfaithful  (Deut.  xxix.  21 ),  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  sign, such  as  the  rainbow 
(Gen.  ix.),  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the 
Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).  —  2.  /'iw/wr/y,  of 
a  coifiiant  bit  ween  man  and  man;  i.e.,  a  solemn 
compact  or  agreement,  either  lietween  trilics  or 
nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1  ;  Josh.  ix.  6,  15),  or  be- 
tween individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  con- 
ditions, aud  was  ussurcd  of  receiving  certain 
advantages.  In  making  such  a  covenant  God 
was  solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50), 
and  un  oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxi.  31 ).  A  sign 
or  witness  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes 
framed,  such  us  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pil- 
lar, or  heap  of  stones  elected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52). 
The  marriage  compact  is  called  "  the  covenant 
of  God  "  (Prov.  ii.  17  ;  sec  Mai.  ii.  14).  The 
word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure  or- 
dinance, such  as  that  of  the  show -bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8);  and  is  u»ed  figuratively  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii. 
18,i,  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Ilo».  ii.  18). 
COW.    |  Bill] 

COZ,  a  man  among  the  descendants  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8  j 

Coz  hi,  daughter  of  Zur,  a  chief  or  the 
Midunitcs  (Num.  xxv.  1.1,  18). 

Crane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  sits  bv  "crane," 
which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  the  Hebrew- 
word  'thjiir,  translated  "  swallow  'r  bv  the  A.  V. 
1  Swallow.)  Mention  is  made  ol  the  sits  in 
llcsekiah'a  prayer  (Is.  xxxviii.  14),"  Likeasvj 
or  an  'ar/ur  so"  did  I  twitter;"  and  again  in 
Jer.  viii."  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the  same 
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order,  from  which  passage  wc  learn  that  both 
birds  were  migratory.  According  to  the  testi- 

moni  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions,  *«.«  de- 
notes a  "  swallow."    The  passage  in  Jeremiah, 


compared  with  the  ttrittmiuf  notes  of  the  tits  in 

far  to  establish  this 

translation. 


llezckiuh's  prayer,  goes 


Cra  tes,  governor  of  the  Cyprians  in  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  29). 
Ap. 

Creditor.  [Loan.] 

Cres'cenfl  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an  assistant  of 
St-  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  According  to  early  tradition,  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia.  Later  tradi- 
tion makes  him  preach  in  Gaul,  and  found  the 
Church  at  Vienne. 

Crete,  the  modern  Caitdin.  This  large 
island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archipelago 
on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sal- 
mons (Actsxxvii.  7)  on  the  E.  ami  Cape  Criu- 
metopon  beyond  I'uosmce  or  l'hienix  (»'£».  12) 
on  the  \V.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  has  very  fruitful  valleys, 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hun- 
dred cities.    It   ii-  likelv  that  a  very  early 

acquaintance  existed  betw.ru  the  Cretans  and 
the  Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jews  were 
■settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  num!>ers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their 
chief  residence  (1  •Mace,  x v.  23).  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pen- 
tmjst  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  No  no- 
tice is  giv»*n  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelization  of  Crete  ;  ami  no  ahsolute  proof 
can  he  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there 
before  his  voyage  from  Cajsareu  to  Putcoli. 
The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  con- 
trary when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7), 
the  ship  was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Sal- 
monc.  and  thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to 
Fair  Havkns,  which  was  near  a  city  called 
La<*.£v  (ver.  8).  Thence,  after  some  delay,  an 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  In-coming  fa- 
furihle,  to  reach  Phccnicc  for  the  purpose  of 
wiutering  there  (ver.  12).  The  next  point  of 
connection  between  St.  Paul  ami  this  island  is 
bead  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  evident 
from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself  was 
here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter. 

Cretes  (Acts  ii.  11).  Cretans,  inhabitants 
of  Crete. 

Crimson.  IColohs.] 

Cris'pus,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  fami- 
ly by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  U).  According  to  tradi- 
tion, he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  vEgina. 

Cross.  Except  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this 
instrument  of  punishment.  As  tde  emblem  of 
a  slave's  death  and  a  mnrderer's  punishment, 
the  cross  was  naturally  looked  u|k)u  with  the 
profoundi  st  horror.  But  after  the  celebrated 
vision  of  Constantinc,  he  ordered  his  friends  to 
•uake  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 


seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the 
flags  unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree 
,  of  cursing  and  shame"  "sat  upon  the  sceptres 
and  was  engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads 
of  kings  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Lift  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1 ), 
The  new  standards  were  called  by  the  name 
Lubarum,  and  may  be  seeu  on  the  coins  of 
Constantinc  the  Great  and  his  nearer  succes- 
sors. The  Laharum  is  described  in  Euscbitu, 
and,  besides  the  pendent  cross,  sup|>ortcd  the 
celebrated  embroidered  monogram  of  Christ, 
which  was  also  inscribed  on  the  shields  and  hel 
mets  of  the  legions.  We  may  tabulate  thus 
the  various  descriptions  of  cross  :  — 

Crax 


I 


%  Dccu5*ata.    *  Cuiamlua    4.  trainlssa, 

Anilr.  inn.or  and  auwta.  orciipiuu. 
BuTvuudian. 

1.  The  crux  »imf>Lr,  or  mere  stake  of  one  singlu 
piece  without  transom,  was  probably  the  origi- 
nal of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely 
driven  through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other 
times  it  was  driven  longitudinally,  coming  out 
at  the  mouth.  Anothrr  form  of  punishment 
consisted  of  lyhvj  the  criminal  to  the  stake, 
from  which  he  hung  by  his  arms.  —  2.  The 
mix  du  tvBMta  is  called  St.  Andrew's  cross,  al- 
though on  no  goml  grounds.  It  was  in  the 
ihepe  of  the  Greek  letter  X.  — 3.  The  crux  com- 
mitta,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross  (so  called  from 
being  embroidered  on  that  saint's  cope),  was  ii, 
the  shape  of  the  T.  A  variety  of  this  CrOSi 
(the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses  with  circles  on  their 
heads  ")  is  found  "  in  the  sculptures  from 
Khorsabad  and  the  ivories  from  Nimroud."  In 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,  a  similar  object,  called 
a  crux  ansata,  is  constantly  home  by  divinities. 
The  same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among 
the  Copts,  and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among 
the  Indians  and  Persians.  —  4.  The  crux 
mism,  or  Latin  cross,  differed  from  the  former 
by  the  projection  of  the  upright  above  the 
crossbar.  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  died  is  obvious  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  aim?  our  Lord's 
head,  and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition  ; 
it  is  repeatedly  found  on  the  coins  and  col  win  us 
of  Constantinc.  There  was  a  projection  from 
the  central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  suf- 
ferer rested.  This  was  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands. 
Whether  there  was  also  a  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  An  in- 
scription was  generally  placed  alnive  the  crimi- 
nal's head,  briefly  expressing  his  guilt,  and 
generally  was  carried  In-fore  him.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  white  gyp-um,  and  the  letters  were 
black.  KicquctuV says  it  was  white  with  red 
letters.  It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  bind- 
ing to  the  cross  was  the  more  common  method. 
That  our  Lord  was  nn  'tUd,  according  to  prop  he- 
cv.  is  certain  (John  xx.  2.'».  27,  &c  ;  Zech.  xii. 
10;  Ps,  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at  once. 
The  story  of  the  son-ailed  "invention  of  the 
cross,"  a.i».  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.    Besides  Socrates  and  Theoduret, 
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It  is  mentioned  by  Ruflnus,  Sozomen,  Paulinos, 
Sulp.  Scvcrus,  jind  Chrysostoni,  Imt  it  would 
require  far  more  prohibit-  evidence  to  outweigh 
tlic  silence  of  Euschius.  To  this  day  the  sup- 
potted  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown 
to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Croce  in  (fcrusalcnime  at  Rome.  It  wu.<  not 
till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblrm  of  the  cross 
became  the  image  of  the  erucitix.  As  a  svmlxd 
the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early  Church. 
It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that  any  par 
ticulur  efficacy  was  attached  to  it. 

Crown.  This  ornament,  which  is  l>oth  an- 
cient and  universal,  prohahly  originated  from 
the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculi> 
tures  of  Pcrsepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  they 
gradually  developed  into  turbans,  which  by  the 
addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The 
use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the 
head  with  flowers  in  token  of  jov  and  triumph 
(Wisd.  ii.  8;  Jud.  xv,.  13).  Both  the  ordinary 
priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The 
common  "bonnet,"  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6, 
&e,  funned  a  sort  of  linen  fillet  or  crown.  The 
mitre  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal 
«rown,  Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splendid 
(Ex.  xxviii.  36 ;  Lev.  viii.  9).  It  had  a  second 
fillet  of  blue  lace,  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem 
(Ex.  xxix.  6).  The  gold  band  was  tied  behind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and 
being  two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5). 
"A  stri|>ed  head-dress  and  cue,"  or  "a  short 
wif,  on  which  a  band  was  fastened,  ornament- 
id  with  an  asp,  the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was 


bv  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremo 
nies  (Wilkinson's  Anr.  fctft/pt.  iii.  354,. fir/.  13). 
The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was 
"a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently  adorned  with 
flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged  in  bands  of  linen  or 


(From  Wniroud  and 


ru$k  > 


silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one  hand,  but 
afterwards  there  were  two,  and'  the  ornaments 
were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illustra- 
tions in  Jahn,  Arrhiiolnejir ,  part  i.  vol.  ii.  tal».  ix. 
4  and  8).  There  are  many  words  in  Scripture 
denoting  a  crown  b»^i.|o«  those  mentioned  :  the 
head-dress  of  hrid'  irrooins  (Is.  Ixi.  10;  Bar.  v. 
2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17),  ami  of  women  (Is.  iii.  20);  a 
head-dress  of  great  splendor  (I*,  xxviii.  5)  ;  a 
Rrreath  of  flowers  ( Pro  v.  i.  9,  iv.  9)  ;  and  a  com- 
mon tiara  or  turban  (Job  xxix.  14  ;  Is.  iii.  23). 


The  general  word  is  'atarah,  and  we  must  at 
tach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  lurUm  irradiated 
with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value,  which 
often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such 
was  probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious 
stones  weighed  (or  rather  "was  worth")  a 
talent,  taken  bv  David  from  the  king  of  Am- 
nion at  Rablmn,  and  used  as  the  state  crown 
of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  Irt'^awjc  is  used 
in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of  crown;  but 
ortufta  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for  the  gar- 
lands used  with  victims.  In  Her.  xii.  3,  xix. 
12,  allusion  is  made  to  "many  crowns"  worn 
in  token  of  extended  dominion.  The  laurel, 
pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  victors  in  the 
great  games  of  Greece  arc  finely  alluded  to  bv 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  &c). 

Crown  of  Thorns,  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Our 

Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns  in  mockerv  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  The  object  seems  to  have 
been  insult,  and  not  the  infliction  of  pain  as 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The  Rhamnus 
or  Spina  Christ  i,  although  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  tie  the  plant 
intended,  because  its  thorns  are  -so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  Iki-ii  woven  into  a 
wreath.  Had  the  acacia  t>een  intended,  a*  some 
suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  lieen  different. 
Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is 
meant;  perhaps  rap/mris  spimtsti.  Hassclquist 
says  that  the  thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  *\abk. 

Crucifixion  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ((Jen.  xl.  19),  the  Carthaginians,  the  Per- 
sians (Esth.  vii.  10),  the  Assyrians,  Scythians, 
Indians,  Germans,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Whether  this 
mode  of  execution  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Probably  the 
Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  It  was 
unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible  form 
of  death.  Among  the  Romans  also  the  degra- 
dation was  a  part  of  the  infliction,  and  the  pun- 
ishment if  applied  to  freemen  was  only  used  in 
the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals.  ( >ur  lx>rd  was 
condemned  to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23)'  on  th« 
against  Ca*sar  (Luke 

Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on 
the  totally  distinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  The 
scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  insults 
to  which  our  I^ord  was  subjected,  were  illegal, 
and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance  of 
the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  prop- 
erly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the 
criminal  had  been  strip|>cd.  It  was  inflicted 
not  with  the  comjMirativcly  mild  rods,  but  the 
more  terrible  scourge  (2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25),  which 
was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxv.  81.  Into 
these  scourges'  the  soldiers  often  stuck  naiK. 
pieces  of  1m, n«-.  \-c,  to  heighten  the  pain,  w  hi.  Ii 
was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died  under 
it.  In  our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction 
seems  neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scout  gin  g 
after  sentence,  nor  yet  the  examination  by  tor- 
ture (Acts  xxii.  24),  hut  rather  a  scourging 
befirn  the  sentence,  to  exc  ite  pity  and  procure 
immunity  from  further  punishment  (Lukexxiii. 
22;  John  xix.  1).  The  criminal  carried  his 
own  cross,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it.  The 
place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (1  K. 


e  charge  of  sedition 
xxiii.  2),  although  tho 
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xxi.  13;  Acta  vii.  58;  Hcb.  xiii.  12),  often  in 
some  public  roud  or  other  conspicuous  place. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  sufferer 
was  stripped  naked,  the  dress  being  the  perqui- 
site of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35).  The 
cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that 
the  feet  of  the  condemned  were  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  earth,  and  he  was  lifted  upon  it,  or 
else  stretched  qpon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then 
lifted  with  it.    Before  the  nailing  or  binding 
took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of 
kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the 
pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6),  usually 
of  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  because  myrrh 
was  soporific.    Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  might  he  clear  ( Matt,  xxvii.  34  ;  Mark  x v. 
23).    He  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves  " 
or  "  malefactors,"  according  to  prophecy  ( Is. 
liii.  12) ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom 
bv  a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with 
their  centurion  ( Matt,  xxvii.  66),  whose  express 
office  was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  bod/. 
This  was  necessary  from  the  lingering  character 
of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did  not  super- 
venj  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at  last  the 
result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starvation. 
But  for  this  guard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually 
done  in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Joseph  us.  Frac- 
ture of  the  legs  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  x'ix.  31 ).    But  the 
unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due 
to  the  depth  of  llis  previous  agonies,  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiar- 
ities of  constitution.    Pilate  expressly  satistied 
himself  of   the  actual  death  by  questioning 
the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44).   In  most  cases  the 
body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the  cross  by  the 
action  of  sun  and  rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
bird-,  and    beasts.     Sepulture  was  generally 
therefore  forbidden  ;   but  in  consequence  of 
Dent.  xxi.  22,  2"J,  an  express  national  exccj>- 
tion  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
xxvii.  58).    This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of 
punishment  was  happily  abolished  by  Constan- 
tino 

Cruse,  *  word  employed  in  the  A.  V., 
apparently  without  any  special  intention,  to 
translate  three  distinct  Hebrew  words.  —  1. 
TuppnrJutth,  carried  by  Saul  when  on  his  night 
expedition  after  David  ( 1  Sam.  xxvi.  1 1, 12, 16), 
and  by  Elijah  ( 1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case 
in  the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  ves- 
sel of  blue  porous  clay  about  9  inches  diameter, 
with  a  neck  of  about  3  inches  long,  a  small 
handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle 
a  straight  spout,  with  an  orihee  ubout  the  size 
of  a  straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk 
Or  sucked.  —  2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels 
make  when  emptied  through  the  neck  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  second  term,  Baktiuk.  This  is 
found  but  twice :  a  "  cruse  of  honev  "  (IK. 
xiv.  3) ;  and  an  "  earthen  bottle"  (Jef.  xix.  1 ). 
—  3.  Apparently  verv  different  from  both  these 
is  the  other  term,  Taflarfu'th.  This  was  proba- 
bly a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  common 
in  the  East.  It  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"  pans ;  "  and  other  words  from  the  same  root 
are  found  in  2  K.  ii.  20.  "cruse,"  and  2  K.  xxi. 
13,  "dish"  (comp.  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15). 

Crystal,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 


two  Hebrew  words.  - —  1 .  Ztrucith  occurs  only  in 
Job  xxviii.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  different 
interpretations  of  "  rock -crystal,"  "glass," 
"  adamant,"  &c.,  that  have  been  assigned  to 
this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very  little 
doubt  that  "glass"  is  intended. — 2.  KnxtcJt 
occurs  in  numerous  i>assagcs  in  the  O.  T.  to 
denote  "  ice,"  "  frost,'  &c.  ;  but  once  only  ( Kz. 
i.  22),  as  is  generally  understood,  to  signify 
"  crystal."  The  ancients  supposed  rock-crystal 
to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by  intense  cold. 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and 
crystal  caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
terms  to  express  these  substances.  The  Greek 
word  occurs  in  Kev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may 
mean  either  "  ice  "  or  44  crystal." 

Cubit.  [MfcASURKS.] 

Cuckoo  (Heb.  shuchu/J,).  There  docs  not 
nppear  to  be  any  authority  for  this  translation 
of  the  A.  V. ;  the  Heb.  word  occurs  twice  only 
(Lev.  xi.  16;  Dent.  xiv.  15),  as  the  name  of 
some  unclean  bird.  Bochart  has  attempted  to 
show  that  Sharhaph  denotes  the  CrnjJuis  or 
storm-petrel.  Mr.  Tristram  has  suggested  that 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Pufji- 
miaciuerrus  and  P.  anglorum  (shearwater), which 
■bound  in  the  eust  of  the  Mediterranean,  ami 
which  are  similnr  in  their  habits  to  the  storm* 
petrel,  may  be.  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 

Cucumbers  ( Hcb.  tistidmim).  This  word 
occurs  once  only,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the 
good  things  of  Egypt  for  which  the  I  TUcIitCS 
longed.    There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 

j  of  the  Hebrew.   Egypt  produces  excellent  cu- 

I  cumbers,  melons,  &x.  [Mki.on],  the  Cucumtt 
chute  being,  according  to  Hussclquist  ( Trac, 
p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This 

]  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  else- 
where in  Egypt.  The  C.  chair  is  n  variety  only 
of  the  common  melon  (C.  nuh)  ;  it  was  once 
cultivated  in  England,  anil  called  44  the  roiind- 
leuved  Egyptian  melon  ;  "  but  it  is  rather  an 
insipid  sort.  Besides  the  L'ucutni*  c/mte,  the 
common  eucumher  (C.  mtivus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  numlxr  of  varieties,  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  44  Both  Cucumi*  chute  and  C. 
aativtu,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  44  are  now  grown 
in  great  quantities  in  Palestine  :  on  visiting 
the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem  (1838)  I  observed 
that  the  dinner  which  the  children  brought 
with  them  to  school  consisted,  without  excep- 
tion, of  a  piece  of  barley  cake  and  a  raw  cu- 
cumber, which  they  ate  rind  and  all."  The 
44  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers"  (Is.  i.  8)  is 
a  rude  temporary  shelter,  erected  in  the  open 
grounds  where  vines,  cucumbers,  gourds, 
arc  grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man  or  boy 
is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants  from 
robbers,  or  to  ware  away  the  foxes  and  jack- 
als from  the  vines. 

Cumin,  one  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Pal- 
estine (Is.  xxviii.  25,  27;  Mutt,  xxiii.  23).  It 
is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like  fennel. 
The  seedfl  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  nn 
aromatic  flavor.  The  Maltese  arc  said  to  grow 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  tiie 
manner  described  by  Isaiah. 

Cup.  The  chief  words  rendered  44  cup"  in 
the  A.  V.  are,  I.  cris;  2.  kfshtih,  onlv  in  plural ; 

,  3.  ytbia.    The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
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metul  or  earthenware,  wore  possibly  borrowed,  I  title  to  Pa.  vii.  He  was  proUhlj  a  follower  ol 
in  point  of  sha|ie  ami  design,  from  Eg\pt  and  Saul,  lite  bend  «»f  his  tribe, 
from  the  Pmruiciumt,  who  wi  re  celclnated  in  Cll8h,  t lie  nana-  of  a  son  of  Ham,  appar- 
that  branch  of  workmanship.  Egyptian  cups  entlv  the-  eldest,  ami  of  a  territory  or  territories 
were  of  various  sha|>cs,  either  with'  handles  or  occupied  hv  his  descendants. —  1.  In  the  genc- 
without  them.  In  Solomon  a  time  all  his  drink-  alogy  of  Noah's  ehihlren  (  ush  seems  to  he 
ing  vessels  were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (I  K.  1  an  individual,  for  it  is  said  "  Cush  Inirat  Nim- 
x.  21).    Babylon  is  eompured  to  a  golden  cup   rod  "  ((ien.  x.  8;  1  Oir.  i.  10).    If  the  name 


(Jer.  li.  7).  The  great  laver,  or  "sea,  w:cs 
made  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  eup  ( Cm), 
"with  flowers  of  lilies"  (1  K.  vii.  161,  a  form 
which  the  Pcrsepolitan  cups  resemble.  The 
common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The 


Modem  Egj  |.Uao  (looking  cup*,  onr-flflh  ..f  the  m\  ti<r.  (Unr.) 


cup*  of  the  N.  T.  were  often  no  douht  formed 
on  (Jreek  and  Homan  models.  Thev  were 
of  gold  (Kev.  xvii.  4). 

Cup-Bearer.  An  offi- 
cer of  high  rank  with  Egyp- 
tian, Per 


he  older  than  his  time,  he  may  have  liecn  called 
alter  a  cuiiutry  allotted  to  bun! —  2.  Cush  a* 
a  country  ap|x  ars  to  he  African  in  all  passages 
except  (ien.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distinguish 
a  primeval  ami  a  jiosnliluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  (iihon,  the  second 
river  of  Paradise:  it  would  seem  there- 
fore to  have  Urn  somewhere  to  the  north- 
ward of  Assyria.  It  is  |k>smIi]c  that  Cush 
is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  period  later 
than  that  to  which  the  history  relates; 
hut  it  seems  more  proluihlc  that  it  was 
of  the  earliest  age,  and  that  the  African 
Cush  was  named  from  this  older  country. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
Ethiopia  ahovc  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh, 
or  Kcsh;  and  this  territory  probably  jkt- 
fcctly  corresponds  to  the  African  Cush 
of  the  Bible.  The  Cushites,  however,  had  dear- 
ly a  whh  r  extension,  like  the  Ethiopians  of  the 
t'irecks,  hut  apparently  with  a  more  definite 
ethnic  relation.    The  Cushites  appear  to  have 


spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher 
Assyrian,' as    Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.    History  af- 
well  as  Jewish  moiiarehs  (1  |  fords  manv  traces  of  this  relation  of  Bahvlonta, 
K.  x.  5).    The  chief  cu|>-    Arahia.  arid  Ethiopia.    Zcruh  the  Cushite  (A. 
liearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king    \'.  "  Ethiopian  ").  who  was  defeated  hy  Asa.  was 

most  proltahlv  a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the 
leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.'  Very  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Africa,  the  "Cushites  appear  to 
have  established  settlements  along  the  south- 
ern Arahian  coast,  on  the  Arahian  shore  ot 
the  Persian  (Julf  and  in  Hahvloniu,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  ami  nrobably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh  ;  and  the  Mizraitcs"  spread- 
ing along  the  south  ami  east  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and 
in  the  great  inlands. 


of  Egypt,  was  the  means  of 
raising  Joseph  to  his  high 
position  ((ien.  xl.  I,  21.  xli. 
9).   Hahsliakeh  apf tears  from 
his  name  to  have  tilled  a  like 
office  in  the  As 
svriatt  court  |2 
K.    xviii.  17). 
N'  hemiah  was 
cupbearer  to 
Artaxcrxos 

AMVriin  drink-  Lo  II  g  I  111  a  II  US 

Xl^r  IVrsia 

(Nell.  I.  1  1,11.  I  ). 
Curtains.     The  Hebrew  term  translated 
in   the  A.  V.  hv  this  word  are  three.  —  |, 


Cu  shan  ( Hah.  iii.  7).  possibly  the  same 
as  Cuaban-rishathaim  (A.  \.  Chushan-)  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (Jmlg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order 
of  events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to 
favor  this  siip|*><itiou.    There  is  far  less  reason 


Yeriulh:  the  ten  "  curtains  "  of  tine  linen,  ami  for  the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands 
also  the  eleven  of  goat's  hair,  which  covered    for  an  Asiatic  Cush. 


the  Tabernacle  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13,  xxxvi. 
H-17|.  The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of 
the  other  textile  fabrics  of  the  TabertUU'lc  was 
laid  on  the  Gcrahonitea  (Num.  iv.  2:>).  Hav- 
ing this  definite  meaning,  the  word  came  to 
lie  used  us  a  synonvme  for  the  Tnbernaclc 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2).  2.  Motor,  the  "hanging"  for 
the  doorway  of  the  taliernaclc.  Ex.  xxvi.  3G.&C 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the 
tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvii.  16,  &C.  The  remlering 
''curtain  "  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii.  all.  The 
idea  in  the  root  of  seems  to  l>c  that  of 

shielding  or  protecting.  If  this  be  so,  it  may 
h  ive  !>i-cn,  not  a  curtain  or  veil,  but  an  awning 
to  diode  the  entrances.  —  3.  lh)h.  This  word 
is  found  but  once  (Is.  xl.  22),  ami  its  meaning 
U  doubtful. 


Cushi.  PnijRTly  "  the  Cushite," —  "  the 
Ethiopian,"  —  a  man  apparently  attached  to 
Joab's  person,  but  unknown  ami  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  lie  inferred  from  his  not 
brine  recognized  by  the  watchman,  and  also 
from  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his 
evil  tidings  to  David.  That  Cushi  was  a  for- 
eigner—  as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  — 
is  hKo  slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance 
of  the  ground  in  the  Jordan  valley,  by  know- 
ing which  Ahiinauz  was  enabled  to  outrun  hint 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  21.  22,  23,  31.  32). 

Cuth,  or  Cu  thah.  <  me  of  the  countries 
whence  ShalmanOscr  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24.  3D).  The  position  «»f 
<  'ut  hult  is  undecided:  Joscphus  speaks  of  a 
river  of  that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  resi- 


Cush,  a  licujaniite,  mentioned  only  in  the  ,  dence  of  the  Cuthicans  in  the  interior  of  Persia 
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and  Media  Two  localities  have  t>oen  proposed, 
em  h  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but  neither 
wholly,  with  Joscphus'  account.  —  1.  Kutha, 
of  the  Arab  geographers,  U'tween  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  TowiUih  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  Babylon.  —  2.  The  Cutlucnns 
have  been  identified  with  the  Cossai,  a  warlike 
tribe,  who  occupied  the  mountain  ranees  divid- 
ing Persia  and  Media. 

Cutting  off  from  the  People.  [Ex 

COMMUNICATION.] 

Cuttings  [in  the  Flesh].  The  prohihi- 

tion  (Lev.  xix.  28)  against  marks  or  cuttings 
in  the  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  5  ; 
Dent.  xiv.  1 ),  in  which  snaving  the  head  with 
the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it  u[>- 
pears  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that  some  outward 
manifestation  of  grief  in  this  wfty  wan  not 
wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least"  tolerated. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must 
be  sought  elsewhere,  and  will  he  found  in  the 
superstitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing 
anion-;  heathen  nations.  The  priests  of  Baal 
cut  themselves  with  knives  to  propitiate  the 

Sid  "after  their  manner"  (1  K.  xviii.  28). 
erodotus  says  the  Carians,  who  resided  in 
Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives  at  fes- 
tivals of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occa- 
»ions  (Herod,  ii.  61 ).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity, 
say*,  that  using  violent  gestures  thev  cut  their 
arms  and  tongues  with  swords.  The  prohibi- 
tion, therefore,  is  directed  against  practices  pre- 
vailing not  among  the  Egyptians  whom  the 
Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbor". 
But  there  ia  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  print- 
ing marks,  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance  to 
a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  Ijore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance 
or  adscript  ion.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xn'i.  1G,  xvii.  5, 
xix.  20),  and,  though  in  a  contrarv  direction, 
bv  Eiekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Oaf.  vi.  17),  in 
the  Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah 
(xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6). 

Cy  anion,  a  place  named  onlv  in  Judith 
rii.  J,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (A.  V.  "  valley  ") 
over  against  Esdraelom.  If  bv  "  Esdraelom  " 
wc  may  understand  Jezreel,  "this  description 
answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modern  village 
T41  KuiiMtn,  on  the  eastern  slopes  id'  Carmel, 
in  a  conspicuous  position  overlooking  the 
Ki-hon  and  the  great  plain.  Ap. 

Cymbal,  Cymbals,  a  percussive  musical 
instrument.  Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are  men- 
tioned in  Pi,  d.  5,  "  loud  cymbals  "  or  eu.*/«- 
yntttrs,  and  "  high-sounding*  cymbals."  The 
former  consisted  of  four  small  "plates  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hanl  metal  ;  two  plates  were 
attached  to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and 
were  struck  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise. 
The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one 
held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together  as  an 
accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  The 
use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occa- 


sions :  thev  were  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses, ami  also  by  the  "Hebrew  women  as  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  their  national 
dances.  Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  com- 
mon in  the  East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr 
often  refers  to  them  in  his  travels.  The  "  bells  " 
of  Zech.  xiv.  20,  were  probably  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  bruss  which  the  people  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of 

ornament  ' 

CypreS8  (Heb.  tirzdh).  The  Hcb.  word  is 
found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  quite  un- 
able to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to  it  Be- 
sides the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the  "  holm-oak," 
and  the  "fir"  have  been  proposed  j  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew 
name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  true  cypress 
is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  html  grain,  and  this 
is  nil  thut  can  be  positively  said  of  it. 

Cyp  rians.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  29).  At  the  time  alluded 
to"  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antiochua 
Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  pos- 
sessed of  ample  powers.  Crates,  one  of  these 
viceroys,  was  left  by  Sostratus  in  command  of 
the  castle,  or  acroixdis,  of  Jerusalem  while  he 
was  summoned  before  the  king.  Ap. 

Cy  prus.  This  island  was  in  early  times 
in  close  commercial  connection  with  Phoenicia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to 
in  such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
JCiiittim.]  Joscphus  makes  this  identification 
in  the  most  express  terms  (Ant.  i.  6,  §  1 ).  Pos- 
sibly Jews  may  have  "settled  in  Cvprus  before 
the' time  of  Alexander.    Soon  after  his  time 


Copper  Cnin  •'(  Cypru*.  linger  Kmp  Clamtiu*. 
Obv.  [CI-JAVDtVS.  CAF.8ACR].  H*»«<  "f  Kmp.  In  Ml  Kry. 
Kill  KoMINIoT  niPOKAlOI  ANtfTIlA  KTIIPIwN. 

they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36, 
where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
Barnabas.  In  Act*  xi.  19. 20,  it  appears  prom- 
inently in  connection  with  the  earliest  spread- 
ing of'  Christianity,  and  is  again  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  missionary  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4-13,  xv.  39.  "xxi.  3).  and  with 
his  voyage  to  Home  ( xxvii.  4).  Situated  in  the 
extreme  eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  range  of  I^ebanon  on  the  cast,  and 
that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  liecame  a  thoroughly  Creek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and  its 
political  history  has  almost  always  been  assocm*- 
cd  with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  rich  and 
productive.    Its  fruits  and  flowers  were  famous. 
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Tlic  mountains  also  produced  metals,  especially 
copjnr.  '!'!.  island  became  n  Homan  province 
(n.c.  58)  under  circumstances  discreditable  t<> 
Koine.  At  tirst  its  administration  was  joined 
with  that  «>f  Cilicia,  but  after  the  buttle  of  Ae- 
ti u in  it  was  separately  governed.  In  the  tirst 
division  it  was  made  an  inqicrial  province;  hut 
the  emperor  afterwards  gave  it  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate. '1  he  pro-consul  appear!  to  have  resided 
at  l'aphos  on  the  west  of  the  island.  Ap. 

Cyre  ne,  the  principal  city  of  that  part  of 
northern  Africa  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyreiiaica,  and  hImj  (from  its  live  chief  cities) 
Pcntapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide 
projecting  portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding 
to  the  modern  Triftuli)  which  was  separated 
from  the  territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is 
a  table-land  descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea; 
and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  climate  and  fertility. 
The  points  to  lie  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, —"  that, 
though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek 
city;  that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large 
nuinlHTs,  and  that  under  the  liomans  it  was 
politically  connected  with  Crete.  The  Creek 
colonization  of  this  part  of  Africa  under  Bat- 
tus  began  as  early  as  H.c.  611 .  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  a  dcjiend- 
encv  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  |tcriod  that  we 
find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  priv- 
ileges, having  Urn  introduced  by  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Lagus.  Soon  after  the  Jewish  war  they 
rose  against  the  Roman  power.  In  the  year 
D.c.  75  the  territory  of  Cyrene  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  conquest  of 
Crete  (b.c.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  prov- 
ince, anil  together  frequently  called  Creta-Cy- 
rene.    The  numliers  and  position  of  the  Jews 

in  Cyrene  prepare  us  for  the  frequent  mention 

of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connection  with 
Christianity.  Simon,  who  liore  our  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaiea  were  in  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  (Act's  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their 
name  to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
(ib.  vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from  Cyrene 
were  among  those  who  contributed  actively  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  Gentile  church  at 
Antioch  (xi.  20).  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii.  1) 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop 
of  bis  native  district. 


Tetmdmchm  ( Attic  talent)  of  Cyrene. 
Obr.  8acrrd  rilpMnm  plant    IUt  KTPA.  Head  of  bcftrderi 


Cyre'niUB,  the  literal  English  rendering  in 

the  A.V.  of  the  Gni-k  name,  which  is  itself 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Woman  name  Qi  nuvtrs. 
The  full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus. 


I  He  was  consul  a.it.c.  742,  n.c  12,  and  made 
I  governor  of  Syria  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  in  a.i>.  6.    He  was  .sent  to  make  nn 
enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 

|  cordingly,  lioth  then-  and  in  Juda>a,  a  census  or 
uro^pu^r/.  But  this  census  secnis  in  Luke  (ii. 
2)  to  Ik-  identified  with  one  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  Scntius 
I  Saturuinus  was  governor  of  Syria.  Hence  has 
arisen  a  considerable  difficulty,  which  has  been 
variously  solved,  either  by  supposing  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  St.  Luke,  or  by  giving; 
some  unusual  sense  to  his  words.  But  A.  W. 
Zutnpt,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  it  to  lie  probable 
that  Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  and 
by  arguments  too  long  to  lie  reproduced  here, 
but  very  striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time 
of  his  first  governorship  at  from" n.c.  4  to  n.c.  I, 
|  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lolliiis. 

Cy'rU8,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire 
(see  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend,  the 
son  of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  the 
last  king  of  Media,  and  Cainbyscs  a  Persian 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achamenida;.  In 
consequence  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it  is  said, 
designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grandson,  but 
the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  was 
ream!  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of  Agra- 
dates.    When  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  his 
courage  and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
,  the  Persians.    The  tyranny  of  Astvages  bad 
I  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of  I  lie 
Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a  revolt  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  ami  capture  of  the  Median  king 
B.C.  559,  near  Pasargnda?.    After  consolidating 
the  empire  which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him 
the  hero  of  the  Fast.    In  H.c.  546  (?)  he  defeat- 
ed Cnesns,  ami  the  kingdom  of  Lvdia  was  the 
prize  of  his  success.    Babylon  fell  before  his 
army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of  Assyria 
were  added  to  his  empire  (B.C.  538).    It  is 
probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an  invasion  of 
Egypt :  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  in 
Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tempted to  extend  bis  power  to  the  Indus.  Af- 
terwards he  attacked  the  Massagcta*.  and  ac- 
I  cording  to  Herodotus  fell  in  a  battle  against 
|  them  n.c.  529.    His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pa- 
'  MrgadK,  the  scene  of  his  fir-t  decisive  victory. 
;  Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
'  had  Inch  brought  into  contact,  had  been  ojien 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies;  but  Cyrus  was 
a  generous  likmtor,  and  a  just  guardian  of 
their  rights.    An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv. 
2H)  recognized  in  him  "a  shepherd  "  of  the 
|  (lord,  an  "  anointed  "  king  (Is.  xlv.  1 ).  Cyrus 
stands  out  clearly  as  the  representative  of  the 
East,  as  Alexander  afterwards  of  the  West. 
The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
1  Kcclcsiasticallv  the  first  crisis  was  signalized  by 
the  consolidation  of  a  Chun  h ;  the  second  l*v 
I  the  distinction  of  sects.    The  one  found  its 
[outward  embodiment  in   "the  great  Syna- 
gogue ;  "  the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  A  mho- 
means.    The  edict  of  Cvrus  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chr  * xxxvi.  22,  23  ;  Ezr.  i. 
1-4,  iii.  7,  It.  3,  v.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the 
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beginning  of  Jndaism ;  and  the  great  changes 
by  which  the  nation  was  transformed  into  a 
church  are  clearly  marked. 


D. 

Dab'areh,  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is 
incorrectly  &i»elt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be 
D  vntK  vtii  ;  which  see. 

Dabbash  0th,  ■  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebu  Inn  (Josh.  11). 

Dab  erath  (with  the  art.  in  Josh.),  a  town 
on  the  boundary  of  Zcbulun  (Josh,  xix.  12) 
named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tubor.  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  Josh,  xxi.  28,  it  is  aid  to 
belong  to  Issaehar.  Under  the  name  of  MmU 
rirh  it  -till  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor. 

Da  bria,  one  of  the  five  swift  seniles  who 
reconled  ihe  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Eid.  xiv.  24  ; 
romp.  17,  42).  Ap. 

DacoT^,  I  Em.  r.  28.    [Akkih]  Ap. 

Dadde'us  or  Sadde'ua  (l  Ksd.  rtii  45, 

46K  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Kzr.  viii.  17).  Ap. 

D;l  gon,  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam. 
r.  3,  4»  correlative  of  Atargatis,  was  the  na- 
tiona'  god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi. 


n«h-f«l.  Fn-m  .Vlmmurt.  (L«7anl.) 


21—30)  and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6  ;  1  Chr.  x. 
\0)  The  latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jona- 
than in  the  Maccahn?an  wars  (I  Mace.  x"83.84, 
xi.  4).    Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon  likc- 


'  wi*e  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  near 
Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh 
xv.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  Dagon 
was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a 
man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (1  Sum.  v.  5).  The 
fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruitfut- 
ncss,  .md  as  «uch  was  likelv  to  In-  ai  lop  ted  by 
seafaring  trit<e>  in  the  representation  of  their 

Dai  Kan,  1  Ksd.  v.  31 .  Kk/.ix  ( K/r.  ii.  48 )  ; 
by  the  commonlv  rejieated  change  of  K  to  ]>. 

Dalai  ah.  The  sixth  son  of  F.lioeiiai,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

Dal  man  Ut  ha.  From  a  comparison  of 
Matt.  xv.  39  and  Mark  viii.  10  we  mav  coneludc 
that  Dalmanutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Mugdaln.  The  lat- 
ter stood  close  upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  little  plain  of  Genncsarct.  [Mao* 
DALA.1  About  a  mile  from  Mugdalu  is  a  nar- 
row glen  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  w  hich 
are  the  ruins  of  a  village.  The  place  is  called 
1 Ain-fl-IWiridih,  "  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in 
all  probability  is  the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dal- 
manutha. 

Dal  ma  t  ui,  a  mountainous  district  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  extending 
from  the  river  Nan)  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus  in 
the  N.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim.  iv. 
10),  and  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  IB 
its  immediate  ncighltorhood  (Iioni.  xv.  1'J). 

Dal  phon.  The  second  of  the  ten  sons  of 
Hainan  H'.sth.  ix.  7). 

Dam  a ris,  on  Athenian  woman  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Paid's  preaching  (Acts 
xvii.  34).  Chrvsostom  and  others  held  her  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

Dama8CU8  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and 
has  at  all  times  been  one  of  the  most  important, 
of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain 
of  vast  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which  lies 
east  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  This  fertile  plain,  which 
is  nearlv  circular,  and  ■boat  30  miles  in  diame- 
ter, is  due  to  the  river  liarnda,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  "  Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This  stream, 
rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Libantll,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  run- 
ning for  some  time  among  the  mountains,  till 
suddenly  it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft  upon 
the  open  country  east  of  the  hill-,  and  diffuse* 
fertility  far  and  wide.  Two  other  streams,  tlie 
Wadk  IhO*>n  upon  the  north,  and  the  Awaj 
upon  the  south,  which  flows  direct  from  Her- 
mon,  increase  the  fertility  of  the  Damascene 
plain,  and  contend  for  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  •'  Pharpar  "  of  Scripture.  According 
to  Joeephtts,  Damascus  was  founded  by  U«,  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  whose  steward  was  it 
native  of  the  place  (xv.  2).  We  may  gather 
from  the  mime  of  this  j>erson,  as  well  as  from 
the  statement  of  Josephus,  which  connects  the 
citv  with  the  Araimvans,  that  it  was  a  Shemitie 
settlement.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damas- 
cus until  the  time  of  David,  w  hen  "  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  came  to  succor  Iladadezer,  king 
of  Zobah."  with  whom  David  was  at  war 
(2  Sam.  viii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5).    On  this  oc- 
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casion  David  "slew  of  the  Syrians  22,000 
men  ;  "  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory  be- 
came completely  m—tCff  Of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  fi).  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, a  certain  Kezon,  who  had  been  a  subject 
of  Hndadczcr,  king  of  Zohah,  and  had  escaped 
when  David  conquered  Zohah,  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  ami  established  his  own 
rule  there  (I  K.  xi.  13-95).  Afterwards  the 
family  of  Hadud  apj>ears  to  have  recovered  the 
throne,  and  a  Itcnhudad,  grandson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  19 ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with 
Asa  against  Baasha  (I  K.  xv.  20).  He  was 
■uceeeded  by  his  son,  Hadud  IV.  (the  Benha- 
dad  II.  of  Scripture),  who  was  defeated  by 
Ahnb  (I  K.  xx.).  Three  years  afterwards  war 
broke  out  afresh,  through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to 
the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilcad  (I  K.  xxii.  1-4). 
The  defeat  and  death  of  Aliah  at  that  place 
(ib.  1 5—^*17 )  seem  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  "Their 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the 
reign  of  Jehoram ;  and  thev  even  undertook  at 
this  time  a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was 
frustrated  miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6,  7). 
After  this,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts 
against  the  Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  show  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  Ben  had  ad  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
a  great  conqueror,  who  was  bent  on  extending 
the  dominion  of  Assyria  over  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. It  may  have  been  these  circumstances 
which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant  of  Bcn- 
hadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one 
day  be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.C.  884),  he  was  in 
his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated 
him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  However,  in  his  wars  with  Israel 
and  Judah  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  his  son 
Bcnhadad  followed  np  his  successes.  At  last 
a  deliverer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jchoanaz,  "beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  re- 
covered the  cities  of  Israel  "  (verse  25).  In  the 
next  rei^n  still  further  advantage's  were  gained 
by  the  Israelites.  Jeroboam  II.  (ab.  u.c.  83G) 
is  said  to  have  "recovered  Damascus"  (2  K. 
xiv.  29),  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that 
he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least  implies  that  he 
obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it.  A  century 
later  (ab.  B.C.  742)  the  Syrians  appear  as  allies 
of  Israel  against  Judah  (2*  K.  xv.  .37).  It  seems 
to  have  !>ecn  during  a  pause  in  the  struggle 
against  Assyria  that  Rczin  king  of  Damascus, 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly 
to  attack  Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Aha'/ 
and  set  up  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own 
(Is.  vii.  1-6;  2  K.  xvi.  5).  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined 
attack.  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Tijrlath-Pilcscr,  to  ask  aid 
from  him,  and  to  accept  voluntarily  the  position 
of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The 
aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result, 
thnt  Rezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus brought  to  nn  end,  and  the  city  itself  de- 
stroyed, the  inhabitants  being  carried  captive 


into  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  romp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  i.  5).  It  was  long  U-fore  Damascus  re- 
covered from  this  serious  blow.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Damascus  was  rebuilt ;  but 
Ktrabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  famous  place 
in  Syria  during  the  Persian  tieriod.  At  the 
time  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas 

12  Cor.  xi.  :i'2),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  held 
is  kingdom  under  the  Romans.  Damascus 
has  always  been  a  great  centre  for  trade.  It 
would  appear  from  Ez.  xxvii.  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoenicians, 
and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and 
wine.  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus  has 
probably  In -en  at  all  times  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  —  Certain  localities  in  Da- 
mascus arc  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scriptural 
events  which  especially  interest  us  in  its  history. 
A  "long  wide  thoroughfare,"  leading  direct 
from  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Castle  or  palace 
of  the  Pacha,  is  "called  by  the  guides 
'Straight'"  (Acts  ix.  11);  bin  the  natives 
know  ft  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars."  The  house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight."  That  of 
Ananias  Is  also  pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the 
conversion  is  confidently  said  to  be  an  open 
green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  used  as 
the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  st  different  times, 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St. 
Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown. 

Dan.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
first  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  ((Jen.  xxx.  6). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Rachel  —  "'Ciod  hath  jwiifd  me 
(dananni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,'  therefore 
she  called  his  name  Dan,"  "judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  ((Jen.  xlix.  16)  this  pluy 
on  the  name  is  repeated  —  "Dan  shall  judijt 
(yadin)  his  people."  The  records  of  Dan  are 
unusually  meagre.  Of  the  patriarch  himself, 
unfortunately,  no  personal  history  is  preserved. 
Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi. 
23)  ;  but  when  the  people  wero  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  his  tril>c  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all, 
containing  62,7»K)  men  able  to  serve.  The  po- 
sition of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the 
desert  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  talnmacle 
(Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  the  long  proces- 
sion (ii.  31,  x.  25).  It  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an 
increase  of  1,700  on  the  earlier  census.  The 
remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  fur- 
nished a  "  prince  "  to  the  apjiortionment  of  the 
land  ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount 
Ebal  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing 
(Dent,  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  heard 
of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inheritance 
allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and 
that  portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua, 
stfange  as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers 
[ust  quoted,  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve, 
ut  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had  emi- 
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nent  natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and 
east  it  was  completely  embraced  by  its  two 
brother-tribes  Epnruim  and  Benjamin,  while  on 
the  south-east  nnd  south  it  joined  Judah,  and 
was  thus  surrounded!  by  the  three  most  power- 
fnl  states  of  the  whole  eonfedcrarv.  From 
Japho  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  i'qfh  —  on 
the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Liuthrimmon  on  the 
south,  a  length  of  at  least  14  miles,  that  noble 
tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  But  this 
rii  h  district,  the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of 
the  whole  south  of  Palestine,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  ori- 
ginal possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly 
"  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain, for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley"  (Jndg.  i.  .14)  —  forced 
them  up  from  the  corn-fields  of  the  plain,  with 
their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  villages  whose  rains 
still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland. 
With  the  help  of  Ephraim,  Dan  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites  for  a  time,  but  in  a  few 
years  the  Philistines  took  the  place  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  These 
considerations  enable  as  to  understand  how  it 
happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the 
land  "  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had 
not  fallen  to  thfcm  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  1).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarters 
Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan," 
in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on  and  reiterated 
(xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment 
of  their  600  warriors  "  appointed  with  weapons 
of  war,"  — and  the  lawless  frcebooting  style  of 
their  behavior  to  Micah.  In  the  "  security  " 
and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  10)  of  their  rich 
northern  possession,  the  Danites  enjoyed  the 
leisure  and  re|>ose  which  hail  been  denied  them 
in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate  of  the 
city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father  '  '.Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  any 
thing.  In  the  time  of  David,  D  m  still  kept  its 
place  among  the  tribe*  (1  dir.  xii.  35).  Asher 
is  omitted,  but  the  "prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  "  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Chr  xxvii. 
22.  But  from  this  time  forward  the  name  as 
applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive 
only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  genealogies 
of  "l  Chr.  ii.-xii.  Dun  is  omitted  entirely. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those 
who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of 
St.  John  (Kev.  vii.'5-7).  — 2.  The  well-known 
city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern  landmark 
of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression  "from 
Dan  even  to  Becrsheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  L.ustt  or  Lkshkm  (Josh, 
xix.  47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  mnn- 
nerof  the  Zidonians,"  »'.*».  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  without  defence.  Living  thus  "  quiet  ami 
wcure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active 
and  practise*!  freebooters  of  the  "Danites.  They 
conferred  upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name 
of  their  own  tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their 
father  who  was  born  nnto  Israel  "  (Judg.  xviii. 
29;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 
The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.  It  was  "far  from  Zidon,"  and 
"  in  the  valley  that  is  bv  Beth-rehob  ;  "  but,  as 
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this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascer- 
tained l»y  other  means.  After  the  establish- 
ment of' the  Danites  nt  Dan  it  became  the 
acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country.  Dan 
was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste  bv 
Bcnhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  <  hr.  xvi.  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place.  Various 
considerations  would  incline  to  the  suspicion 
that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  —  1 .  That  another  place 
of  the  same  name  is  intended.  —  2.  That  it  is 
u  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian 
I  of  a  name  which  was  not  to  exut  till  centuries 
|  later.  —  3.  That  the  passage  originally  con- 
tained an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  hv  Dan,  the  new  name 
was  inserted  ii,  the  MSS\  This  last  is  Kwald's, 
and  oi  the  three  is  the  most  probable.  The 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  very 

firobably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
)an.  The  spring  is  called  et-f.tdddn,  j»ossibly 
a  corruption  of  Dan,  and  the  sivam  from  the 
spring  Nahr  ed  Dhan,  while  the  name  Tell  el- 
Kadi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in  signifi- 
cation with  the  ancient  name.  —  3.  Apparently 
the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with  .la  van,  as 
one  of  the  places"  in  Southern  Arabia  from 
which  the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  (Kz.  xxvii.  19).  Nothing 
is  certainly  known  about  It 

Dan  itcs,  The.  The  descendants  of  Dan, 
and  members  of  bis  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
I,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

Dan-ja  an,  a  place  named  onlv  in  2  Sam 
xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the  points  visited  by  Joab  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  people.  It  occurs  be- 
tween Gi lead  and  Zidon  —  and  therefore  may 
have  been  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Dun 
(Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There 
scema  no  reason  lor  doubting  that  the  well- 
known  Dan  is  intended. 

Dance  The  dance  is  sjK»ken  of  in  Holy 
Scripture  universally  as  symltolical  of  some  re- 
joicing, and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  mourning,  as  in  Keel.  iii.  4 
(eomp.  Ps.  xxx.  II  ;  Matt.  xl.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some 
pong  or  refrain  (V.x.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19;  1 
Sam.  xxi.  Ill;  nnd  with  the  tambourine  (A.V. 
"timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those  impulsive 
outbursts  of  j¥)]m!ar  feeling  which  cannot  find 
sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly. 
Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common 
in  private  entertainments.  Many  representa- 
tions of  dances  l>oth  of  men  nnd  women  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  paintings.  The  "  feast 
nnto  the  I/ord,"  which  Moses  proposed  to  Pha- 
raoh to  bold,  was  really  a  dance.  Women, 
however,  among  the  Hebrews,  made  the  dance 
their  especial  means  of  expressing  their  feel- 
ings ;  nnd  so  welcomed  their  husbands  or 
friends  on  their  return  from  battle.  The  "eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  dancing  "  of  the  Amalek- 
itcs  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up 
to  plav,"  with  a  tacit  censure.    So  among  thu 
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Bedouin*,  native  dunces  of  men  are  mentioned, 
and  are  probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  He- 
brews, however, Hive  in  such  moments  of  tern p- 
tation,  seem  to  have  left  dancing  to  the  women. 
But  more  c.»|K>cialh',  on  such  occasions  of  tri- 
umph, any  woman",  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a  public 
character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demon- 
stration of  triumph,  or  of  welcome  (Ex.  xv. 
20  ;  Jade.  xi.  84).  This  murk-,  the  peculiarity 
of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return  of  the 
Ark  of  (iod  from  its  long  sojourn  among  stran- 


gers and  lionlerers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22)  was 
himself  chomjns :  and  here  too  the  women,  with 
their  timbrel-  (see  especially  ver.  5,  19,  20,  22), 
took  an  important  share.  This  fact  bring* OUl 
more  markedly  the  feeling*  of  Saul's  daughter 
Mahal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and 
"  looking  through  a  window "  at  the  scene.  I 
She  should,  in  accordance  with  the  examples 
of  Miriam,  <tc,  have  herself  led  the  female 
choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark  and  her 
lord.  She  stays  with  the  "household"  (ver. 
2D),  and  "comes  out  to  meet"  him  with  re- 
proaches, perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a 
rebuke  to  her  apathv.  From  the  mention  of 
"damsels,"  "timbrels,"  and  "dances"  (l's. 
lxviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  el.  4),  as  elements  of  re- 
ligious worship,  it  may  perhaps  Ik- inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  it* 


rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances 
of  the  virgins  in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-13) 
were  certainly  part  of  a  religious  festivity. 
Dancing  also  hail  its  place  among  merely  fes- 
tive amusements  apart  from  any  religious  char- 
acter (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  13  ;  Lam.  v.  15  ;  Mark  vi. 
22:  Luke  xv.  25). 

Dance.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  the  Hebrew  term  nu'u  fioi,  a  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  supjM>sed  to  have  Urn 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  jteriod  of  their 
history.  In  the  grand  Hallelujah  I'salm  (cl.) 
which  closes  that  magnificent  collection,  the 
sacred  jioet  exhorts  mankind  to  praise  Jehovah 
in  His  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of  music  ;  and 
amongst  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  verses,  is  found  inacht'A.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  made  of  metal, 
open"  like  a  ring  :  it  hud  many  small  bells  at- 
tached to  its  border,  and  was  played  at  wed- 
dings and  merry-makings  by  women,  who  ac- 
companied it  with 
the  voice.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of 
ShiUr  JlaififilJjonm, 
the  machul  had  tink- 
ling metal  plates  fas- 
tened on  wires,  at  in- 
tervals within  the  cir- 
cle that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the 
modern  tamlwurine ; 
according  to  others, 
a  similar  instrument, 
also  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a  handle,  which  the 
jicrformer  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in  motion 
several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar,  naming 
fr;<m  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other,  the 
waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry  sound. 

Dun  id,  the  uume  of  four  persons  in  the 
Old  Testament.  —  1.  The  second  son  of  Da- 
vid bv  Abigail  the  Carmelitcss  (1  Chr.  iii.  1). 
In  2 'Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  t'hileab.  — 2. 
The  fourth  of  "  the  greater  prophets."  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  parentage  or  family.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  no- 
ble descent  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  to  have  possessed 
considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan.  i.  4). 
He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third  year  of 
Jchoiakim  "  (B.C.  604),  and  trained  for  the 
king's  service  with  his  three-  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favor  of 
his  guardian,  and  was  divinelv  sup|>ortcd  in  bis 
resolve  to  abstain  from  the  "King's  meat  "  (or 
fear  of  defilement  ( I  >an.  i.  8-H.  |.  At  the  closo 
of  his  three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18), 
Daniel  had  an  opportunity  ol  exercising  his  pe- 
culiar gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree 
against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  if.).  In  conse- 
nuence  of  his  success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and  "chief  of 
the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Baby. 
Ion  "  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27), 
and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  dis- 
turbed the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28), 
though  be  no  longer  held  his  official  position 
among  the  Magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  nroba- 
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bly  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2).  At  the 
sion  of  Darius  he  was  made  first  of  the  "three 
presidents  "  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  2),  and 
wjts  delivered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  which 
he  had  l>een  east  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  rites 
of  his  faith  (vi.  10-23  ;  cf.  Be!  and  Dra.  29-42). 
At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his 
prosperity  (vi.  23 ;  cf.  i.  21  ;  Bel  and  Dra.  2) ; 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  at 
Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i.  21 ),  and  in  "  the  third  year 
of  Oyrus"  (b.c.  534)  he  saw  his  last  recorded 
visio.i  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,4).  In 
the  prophecies  of  Kzekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14, 
2<>)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and  since  Daniel 
was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C.  588-584), 
some  have  thought  that  another  prophet  of  the 
name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  per- 
haps during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose 
fame  was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  1 1  im- 
plies that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have 
been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezc- 
kiel's  prophecy.  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamur, 
who  returned"  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  — 4. 
A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up  by 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  (3). 

Daniel,  The  Book  of,  is  the  earliest 

example  ef  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model  according  to  which  all  later 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  asjiect 
it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  scries  of  writings  in 
which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple found  expression  after  the  close  of  the  pro- 
phetic era.  —  I.  In  studying  the  l>ookof  Duniel 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize  its 
apocalyptic  character.  To  the  old  prophets 
Daniel  stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commenta- 
tor (Dan.  ix.  2-19) ;  to  succeeding  generations, 
as  the  herald  of  immediate  deliverance.  The 
form,  the  style,  and  the  point  of  sight  of  proph- 
ecy, are  relinquished  upon  the  verge  of  a  new 
period  in  the  existence  of  God'f  people,  and 
fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them  suited  to  their 
new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not  abrupt  and 
absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt.  The  eve 
and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer  :  vis- 
ions and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  The 
Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  for  this  last  form  of 
divine  teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Ezckiel  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
—  2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than 
its  general  form,  lielongs  to  an  era  of  transition. 
Like  the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed 
partjy  in  the  vernacular  Aramaic  (Ohaidee), 
and  partly  in  the  sacred  Hebrew.  The  intro- 
duction (i.-ii.  4  a)  is  written  in  Hebrew.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  "  Syriac"  (i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chahuuans,  the  language  changes 
to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close 
of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  />-vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer 
uf  the  text  (viii.  1 )  is  marked  by  the  resumption 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the  close  of 
the  Iwok  (viii.-xii.).  The  character  of  the 
Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to  that  of 


Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.  The  Aramaic,  like 
that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than 
exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document.  The 
use  of  Greek  technical  terms  marks  a  period 
when  commerce  had  already  united  Persia  and 
Greece  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  peculiar  words 
which  admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to 
Aryan  and  not  to  Shemitic  roots  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  tluit  the  prophe- 
cies are  a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Mucca- 
bssao  age.  —  3.  The  book  is  generally  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  first  of  these 
(i.-vi.)  contains  chiefly  historical  incidents, 
while  the  second  (vii.-xii.)  is  entirely  apoc- 
alyptic. But  this  division  takes  no  account  of 
the  difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change 
of  jH.Tson  at  the  beginning  of  eh.  viii.  It  seems 
better  to  divide  theliook  into  three  part*.  The 
first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  general  view  of 
the  progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment as  seen  in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel. 
The  remainder  of  the  1>ook  (viii.-xii.)  traces 
in  minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages. — 4.  The  position  which  the  !>ook 
of  Daniel  occupies  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems 
at  first  sight  remarkable.  It  is  placed  among 
the  Holy  writings  between  Esther  and  Ezra,  or 
immediately  before  Esther,  and  not  among  the 
prophets.  'This  collocation,  however,  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  different  functions  of  the  prophet  and  seer. 
Daniel's  Apocalypse  is  as  dis'inctfrom  the  pro- 
phetic writings  as  the  A|H>cal/psc  of  St.  .John 
from  the  Apostolic  epistles. —5.  The  unity  of 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  language,  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged. Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  its  internal  character.  In  tin-  first  seven 
chapters  Daniel  is  spoken  of  h  'mUn  imllg  (i.  6-21, 
ii.  14-49,  iv  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28, \ ii.  1,  2): 
in  the  last  five  he  appears  /*r*>n<///y  as  the  writer 
(vii.  15-28,  viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-9,  xii.  5).  The 
cause  of  the  difference  of  person  is  commonly 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  uature  of  the  case.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  peculiarity 
arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  l»ook  as- 
sumed its  final  sha|>e.  —  6.  Allusion  has  been 
made  already  to  the  influence  which  the  !>ook 
exercised  ujion  the  Christian  Church.  Apart 
from  the  general  tyj»e  of  Ajiocalyptic  com]to~i- 
tion  which  the  Apostolic  writers  derived  from 
Daniel  (2  The>s.  ii.  ;  Rev.  jHissim ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.,  xxvi.  64),  the  New  Testament  incident- 
ally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  Itook,  its  miracles  (Ileh.  xi. 
33,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and 
its  doctrine  of  angels  J  Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a 
still  earlier  time  the  same  influence  may  Ihj 
traced  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  hook  of  Bamch 
exhibits  so  many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that 
by  some  the  two  books  have  been  assigned  to 
the  same  author  (cf.  Eritzsebe*  Ihtndb.  zit  </. 
Apok.  i.  173)  ;  and  the  tir-t  book  of  Maccabees 
represents  Mattathias  quoting  the  marvellous 
deliverances  recorded  in  Daniel,  together  with 
those  of  earlier  times  (1  Mace.  ii.  59,  60),  and 
elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with  the- 
Greek  version  of  the  book  ( 1  Mace.  i.  54  = 
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Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  Jewish  tradition  the  honks  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  irr»>- 
Alcxandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  ten  (i.e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the 
(Dent,  xxxii.  8;  LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  in  the  case  of 
Wi»dom  of  Sirach  (Kcclus.  xvii.  17),  mar  have  Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  in 
been  derived  from  Dan.  x.  91 ,  xii.  1,  though  tern  a  1  evidence.  —  11.  There  is  no  Chaldec 
this  is  uncertain,  as  the  doctrine  probably  i  translation  of  Daniel.  The  (Jreek  version  has 
formed  part  of  the  common  belief.  According  undergone  singular  changes.  At  an  early  time 
to  Joseph us  (.In/,  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  prophecies  of  the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in  the  (Jreek 
Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favor  of  Alex-  Bible*  by  that  of  Theodotion,  and  in  the  time 
andcr  [Ai.exaxukr  the  Great]  ;  and  what-  of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  gen- 
evcr  credit  may  l>e  given  to  the  details  of  his  erally  "read  by  the  Churches."  Meanwhile 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  I  the  original  LXX.  translation  passed  entirely 
belief  in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  l»ook  which  |  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  time.  — 7.  The  j  lost  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was  published 
testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  nt  Rome. 

gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment  im-  j     Daniel,  Apocryphal  Additions  to. 

C"  d  by  the  curly  and  authoritative  use  of  the  The  (Jreek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
k,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  arc  not 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  important 
with  one  exception,  till  modern  times.  Por-  of  these  additions  arc  contained  In  the  Apoe- 
phvrv  alone  (t  c.  305  a  d.)  assailed  the  book.  1  rynha  of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of 
Ex'te'rnaJIv  it  is  as  well  attested  as  anv  book  of  I  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  The  History 
Scripture.  —  8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  of  Susanna,  and  The  History  of ...  Bel  and  the 
upon  the  prophetic  worth  of  Daniel  in  modern  Ihragon.  —  I.  a.  The  first  or  these  pieces  is  in- 
tirnes  is  full  of  interest.  The  real  grounds  on  j  corporated  into  the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After 
which  most  modern  critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  j  the  three  confessors  were  thrown  into  the 
book,  are  the  "  fabulousness  of  its  narratives,"  furnace  (Dan.  id.  23),  Azarias  is  represented 
and  "  the  minuteness  of  its  prophetic  history."  j  praying  to  God  for  deliverance  (Song  of  Three 
—  9.  The  general  objections  against  the  '*  le-  Children,  3-22);  and  in  answer  the  angel  of 
gciulnry  "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which  con- 
Daniel  are  strengthened  by  other  objections  in  snmes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "  the 
detail,  which  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  three,  as  out  of  one  month,"  raise  a  triumphant 
themselves  as  of  anv  considerable  weight.  Not  song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chiefpart  (35-66)  has 
only,  it  is  said,  is  the  book  placed  among  the  '  been  used  as  a  hymn  in  the  Christian  Church 
Hagiogrnpha,  but  Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  since  the  4th  century.  —  b.  The  two  other  pieces 
of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  ;  appear  more  distinctly  as  appendices,  ana  offer 
-  the  language  is  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  no  semblance  of  forming  part  of  the  original 
of  Greek  words  ;  tin-  details  are  essentially  un-  I  text.  The  History  of  Susanna  (or  The  Judo- 
historical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching  ment  of  iMniel)  is  generally  found  at  the  begin- 
betruys  a  late  date.  In  reply  to  these  remarks,  I  ning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Ijat.) ;  though 
it  mav  be  urged,  that  if  the  nook  of  Daniel  was  I  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  IWy.  ed. 
already  placed  among  the  Hagiogrupha  at  the  j  Compl.).  The  History  o  f  I&l  ana  the  Ihnijon  is 
time  when  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  was  written,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  :  and  in  the  LXX. 
tbe  omission  of  the  name  of  Daniel  (Ecclns.  i  version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  "  jxtrt  of 
xlix.)  is  most  natural.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  |  the  /imphrry  of  Habakhik."  —  2.  The  additions 
Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10)  sur-  j  are  found  in  l>oth  the  (.reck  texts,  the  LXX. 
prising  ut  a  time  when  the  intercourse  of  the  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate, 
East  and  West  was  already  considerable.  Yet  !  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
further,  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  that 
(Jrirntnl.  In  doctrine,  again,  thelsxik  is  closely  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  anil  the'v  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac. — 
forms  a  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  3.  Various  conjectures  have  l>cen  made  as  to 
ideas  of  Mo«siah  (vii.  13,  &<•.),  of  the  resurrec-  the  origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  suc- 
tion ( xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii.  posed  that  they  were  derived  from  Aramaic 
16,  xii.  I,  Ac.),  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  II,  originals,  but  the  character  of  the  additions 
i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  specula-  themselves  indicates  rather  the  IihikI  of  an 
tions.  but  received  no  essential  addition  in  the  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
interval  before  the  coming  of  our  I-ord.  Gen-  the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
erally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book  pre-  which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them 
s<  nts*  in  innny  respects  a  startling  and  excep-   to  bis  work. 

tional  character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  Dan 'nah,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Mnccalucan  pe-  (Josh.  xv.  4U),  and  probably  south  or  south- 
riod  than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  whic  h  it   west  of  Hebron.     No  trace  of  its  name  has 

exhibits  u  ith  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.  —  been  discovered. 

10.  Bui  while  all  historical  evidence  supports  ;  Daph  ne,  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctnarv 
the  i-anonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  (2  Mace.  iv.  33". 
not  follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city,  was  due 
authority  of  the  hook  is  necessarily  connected  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  between  the 
with  the  belief  that  the  whole  is  to' be  assigned  i  two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  historv 
to  the  authorship  of  Daniel.    According  to  the  I  they  arc  associated  most  intimately  together 
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The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural  beauty, 
with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant  wood. 
The  tncceeding  Selcucid  monarch-,  especially 
Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  When  Syria  became  Roman, 
Daphne  continued  to  be  famous  its  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  and  vice.  The  »ite  has  been  well 
identified  by  Pococke  and  other  travellers  at 
Btit-rl Maa,  "  the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the 
left  liank  of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  An- 
ttoch. 

Da'ra,  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  [Dauda.) 

Dar  da,  a  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  four  men 
of  (Treat  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  IV.  31).  In  1  Chr.  ii.  (i,  how- 
ever, the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  "  sow 
of  Zerah.-"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight 
difference  that  Dartla  appears  as  Dara.  The 
identity  of  the?*'  persons  with  those  in  I  K.  iv. 
has  been  greatly  delated ;  but  there  cannot  la* 
much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

Dane  (A.V.  "dram; ,l  Kir.  ii.  69,  viii.  27  ; 
Neh.  vii.  7(1,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  a  gold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  periotl  after  the 
return  from  Babylon.  At  these  times  there 
was  no  large  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the 
Persian  kings.  The  Darics  which  have  been 
discovered  are  thick  pieees  of  pure  gold,  of  ar- 
vhaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  Iww  and  javelin,  or  bow  und 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse 
square.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains 
trov,  or  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  suiter, 
and  is  most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrachm 
of  the  Phoenician  talent.  They  must  have 
been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the  Persian 


r. 


Ottr.:  Kins  of  Persia  to  the  right.  kneeling,  bearing 
bow  and  jarelln.   Bar. i  Imtulir  incut*  aquair. 


Dari  us,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Media 
and  Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  arc 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  —  L  Darius  the  Mkoe 
(Dan.  xi.  I,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded 
to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old 
(Dan.  v.  31;  ix.  1).  Only  one  year  of  his 
reL'n  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1 ) ;  but  that 
was  of  great  importance  for  the  .lews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.),  probably  in  conseipience 
of  his  former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued 
a  decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions 
"reverence  for  the  God  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi. 
25  ff.).  The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Baby- 
lonian annals  has  given  occasion  to  three 
different  hypotheses  as  to  the  name  under  which 
Darius  the  Mede  is  known  in  hisuiry.  The 
first  of  these,  which  identities  him  with  Darius 
HystaHpis,  rests  on  no  plau-.il.le  evidence,  and 
may  la-  dismissed  at  once.  The  second,  which 
WW  adopted  by  Josephus,  and  has  been  sup- 


ported by  many  recent  critic-.  i»  more  deserving 
of  notice.  According  to  tin-  he  was  (  \a\an  - 
II.,  "the  sou  and  siiccc-sor  of  A»'\agc-."  who 

is  commonly  regarded  as  tin-  last  king  of  Media 
A  thin!  identification  remain-.  by  which  Darius 
is  represented  as  the  |KTsou.d  name  of  "  A-tv- 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medea,  and  this  ap|*cars 

to  sati-fv  all  the  condition*  of  the  problem.  — 
2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystahi-is  the  founder 
of  the  Per.-o-Ariau  dynasty.  Upon  the  Usurtnl- 
tion  of  the  Magiau  Snicrdis.  he  conspired  with 
six  other  Persian  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  imjMts- 
tor,  and  on  the  success  of  the  plot  was  placet! 
upon  the  throw:  B.C.  Ml.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians.  After  the  subjugation  of 
Babylon,  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya,  and  India.  The  detent  of 
Marathon  (n.c.  41M>|  only  roused  him  to  pro- 
pan."  vigorously  for  th.it  decisive  struggle  with 
the  West  which  was  now  inevitable.  Hi-  plans 
were  again  thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  regard 
to  the  Jew-,  Darius  llvstaspis  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  Cyrus,  ami  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  lost  ( Eir.  v.  1, 

&<•.,   vi.   |,  ftc).  3.    DaRUS    THE    PtKsl  AS 

(Neh.  xii.  22)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II. 
Xothus  (Ochus)  king  of  Persia  B.C.  424-3 — 
405-4,  if  the  whole  jaissage  in  question  was 
written  by  Xehemiah.  If,  however,  the  register 
was  continued  to  a  later  time,  as  is  not  in> 
robable,  the  oeeum'tu'e  of  the  name  .iaddiia 
vr.  II,  22),  points  to  Darius  III.  Codoman- 
nus,  the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last 
king  of  Persia  B.C.  336-330  (I  Mace,  i-  I).— 
4.  Areus,  king  of  the  Laceda*montaiis  ( 1  Mace, 
xii.  7).    [Arei  s.J 

Darkness  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing 
the  actual  presence  of  (iod,  as  that  out  of  w  hich 
He  spaks,  the  envelope,  as  it  were,  at  Divine 
glory  (Ex.  xx.  21  ;  1  K.  viii.  12).  The  plague 
of  darkness  in  Egypt  lias  been  escribed  by  va- 
rious commentators  to  non-miraculous  agency, 
but  no  sufficient  account  of  its  intense  degree, 
long  duration,  and  limited  area,  as  proceeding 
from  any  physical  cause,  has  Uen  given.  The 
darkness  "over  all  the  land  "  (Matt.  xwii.  45) 
attending  the  crucifixion  has  Uen  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlcgon  of  Traill  s 
indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkm--*, 
which  began  at  noon,  and  was  combined,  he 
says,  in  Bithytiia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more 
or  less  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  event. 
Wieseler  however,  and  De  Wette,  consider  the 
year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse  an  iui|H>»ilde  one  for 
the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that  explanation  of 
the  darkness.  Driven  also  denies  the  |m»— ihility 
of  such  a  cause;  for  by  the  fixed  Paschal  reckon 
ing  the  moon  must  have  been  al»otit  full.  Tlte 
argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also 
of  great  fort  e ;  for  an  eclipse  -cldom  la-ts  in 
great  intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  tint 
other  hand,  Scyffarlh  maintains  that  the  Jewish 
calendar,  owing  to  their  following  the  sun,  had 
become  mi  far  om  that  the  moon  might  possibly 
have  l»eeii  at  new.  He  however  views  this 
rather  as  a  natural  basis  than  as  a  full  account 
of  the  darkness,  w  hich  in  its  degree  at  Jerusalem 
was  still  preternatural.  Darkness  is  also,  as  in 
the  expression  "  land  of  darkness,"  used  fur  the 
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state  of  the  dead  (Job  x.  21,  22) ;  and  frequently 
figuratively,  tor  ignorance  ami  unbelief,  as  the 
privution  of  spiritual  light  (John  i.  5,  iii.  19). 

Darkon.  <  hildren  of  Darkon  were  among 
the  "  servants  of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zcrul>l>al>cl  (Kir.  ii.  56;  Nch.  vii. 
58). 

Dates,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  marg.  [Palm-Tree.] 

Da'than.  a  Reobenite  chieftain,  son  ofEliab, 
who  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Korah  the  Lcvite 
(Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9  ;  Deut.  xi.  G ;  Ps.cvi.  17). 

Dath  emu,  a  fortress  in  which  the  Jews  of 
Gilead  took  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Mace, 
v.  9).  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  Svriac, 
Itamtha,  points  to  Ramoth -Gilcad,  which  can 
hardlv  fad  to  Ins  the  correct  identification.  Ap. 

Daughter.  1.  The  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in 
the  same  way  and  like  extent  with  "  son " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi.  4.1).  — 2.  The  female 
inhabitants  of  a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females 
of  a  particular  race,  are  called  daughters 
(Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  40,  xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2 ; 
Num.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iii.  16; 
Jcr.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4  ;  Luke  xxiii.  28).— 
3.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 

rihrase  '*  daughters  of  music,"  i.e.  singing  birds 
Ecrl.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for 

Salmon 
or  Halmah 

(Ruth  I  v.  21; 
1  Chron.  Ii  II) 


of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the 


branches 

the  eye  (] 

expn  vMon  "daughter  of  90  vcars,"  to  denote 
the  age  of  Surah  (Gen.  xvii.  17).— 4.  It  is 
also  used  of  cities  in  general  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii. 
12  ;  Jcr.  vi.  2,  26  ;  Zech.  ix.  9).  —  5.  But  more 
specifically  of  dependent  towns  or  hamlets,  while 
to  the  principal  city  the  correlative  "  mother  " 
is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii.  11,  16; 
Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28;  2  Sam.  xx.  19). 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In 
him,  aa  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T., 
we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed 
narrative  of  his  life  with  undoubted  works  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  combined  result 
is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  person- 
age before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception 
of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Ca:sar.  His  life  may 
!«  divided  into  three  portions,  more  or  less  cor- 
responding to  the  three  old  lost  biographies  by 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  :  —  I.  His  youth  lie- 
fore  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.  III.  His  reign.  —  I. 
The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  ca- 
reer. 1.  His  family  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
mrm  of  a  genealogy.    It  thus  appears  that 
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David  was  the  youngest  son,  probably  the 
youngest  child,  of  a  familv  of  ten.  His  moth- 
er's name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse,  was 
of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  voung  ( 1 
Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxii. 
3).  Through  tlicm  David  inherited  several 
points  which  he  never  lust.  («)  Mis  connection 
with  Monh  through  his  great-grandmother 
Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to 
Moab  and  intrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the 
care  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may 
not  have  1h.vii  without  its  use  in  keeping  open 
a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if 
he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent."  (/>)  His 
birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recollection  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi. 
1 7 ),  and  it  is  his  connection  with  it  that  brought 
the  place  again  in  after  times  into  universal 
fame  (Luke  ii.  4).  \r)  His  general  connection 
with  the  trilH>  of  Judah.    (d)  His  relations  to 


Zcruiah  and  Abigail.  Though  caJIcd,  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  16.  sisters  of  David,  they  arc  not  ex- 
pressly called  the  daughters  of  Jesse  ;  and  Abi- 
gail, in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that 
David's  mother  had  been  the  wife  or  conenbine 
of  Nahash,  and  then  married  by  Jesse  ?  2.  As 
the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possibly 
have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
first  appears  in  him,  of  Lktvid,  the  bchnd,  the 
darling.  Perhaps  for  this  same  reason  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  famil- 
iarity which  he  lost  with  his  brothers  he  gained 
with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  hi>  sister 
Zcruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  him- 
self, and  they  accordingly  were  to  him  through- 
out life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied  by 
brothers  and  cousins.  The  two  sons  of  his 
brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected  with  his 
after  history.  ( )ne  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  "his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii 
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3).    The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ), 
who  afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David 
himself  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  38).    The  first  time  that 
David  appears  in  history  at  once  admits  us  to 
the  whole  family  circle.    There  was  a  practice 
once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  the  first 
new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding"  a  sacrificial 
feast,  ut  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of 
the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  with 
the  elders  of  the  town.    At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  1)  suddenly  appeared  the  great 
prophet  Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  U-forc  him, 
and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrat- 
ed oil  of  the  Tabernacle.   The  heifer  was  killed. 
The  pan  \  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast  Sam- 
uel stoo«iwith  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as 
if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son 
after  son  passed  by.    Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his 
height"  and  "his  countenance,"  seemed  the 
natural  counterpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival,  un- 
known to  them,  the  prophet  came  to  select. 
But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were  chosen 
because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.    "  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?    Ami  he  said,  There 
remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he 
keepeth  the  sheep."    This  is  our  first  and  most 
characteristic  introduction  to  the  future  king. 
The  boy  was  brought  in.    We  are  enabled  to 
fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  He 
was  of  short  stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair, 
such  as  is  not  .  n  frequently  seen  in  his  country- 
men of  the  East  at  the  present  day.    In  later 
life  he  wore  a  beard.    His  bright  eyes  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and 
countenance  ("  fair  of  eyes,"  "  cornel v,"  "good- 
ly," xvi.  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agilitv.    His  swiftness 
and  activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel) 
like  a  wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and 
his  arms  strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel 
( Ps.  xviii.  33, 34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tion allotted  in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the 
slaves,  the  females,  or  the  despised  of  the  familv. 
He  usually  carried  a  switch  or  wund  in  his  hand 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his 
dogs  (xvii.  43).  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round 
his  ueck,  to  carry  any  thing  that  was  needed  for 
his  shepherd's  "life  "(xvii.  40).    3.  But  there 
was  another  preparation  still  more  needed  for 
his  office,  which  is  his  next  introduction  to  the 
history.    When  the  body-guard  of  Saul  were 
discussing  with  their  master  where  the  best 
minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
ness by  music,  one  of  the  young  men -in  the 
guard  suggested  David.    Saul,  with  the  abso- 
lute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  success- 
ful effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first 
glimpse  into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry 
which  was  afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms. 
4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  his  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father's 
flocks  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).    But  it  did  not 
stand  alone.    He  was  already  known  to  Saul's 
guards  for  his  martial  exploits,  probably  against 
the  Philistines  (xvi.  18),  and.  when  he  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  im- 


mediately guessed  that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in 
his  ardor  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28).  There  is 
no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  reconciling 
the  apfNtrentlv  contradictory  accounts  in  1  Sam. 
xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  55-58.  The  latter 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement 
of  David's  first  appearance.  The  secne  of  the 
battle  is  at  Ephks-dammim,  in  the  frontier-hills 
of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this  or  similar 
encounters  "  the  bourn!  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  Philistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
Elah  or  "  the  Terebinth"  runs  between  them. 
A  Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in 
complete  armor,  insults  the  comparatively  de- 
fenceless Israelites,  amongst  whom  the  king 
alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii.  38 ;  comp. 
xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of 
wagons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements, 
a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of'  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound  ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-mas- 
ter,  and  darts  to  join  his  brothers,  like  one  of 
the  royal  messengers,  into  the  midsr  of  the  lines. 
Then  he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the 
fortieth  time  —  sees  the  dismay  of  his  country- 
men—  hears  the  reward  proposed  bv  the  king 
— goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from  sol- 
dier to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of 
his  brother's  rebuke  —  he  is  introduced  to  Saul 
—  undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by 
the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished—  not  the  armor  of  Saul,  which  he  nat- 
urally found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's  sling, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  the  five 
(tolished  pebbles  which  he  picked  upas  be  went 
from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and  put  in 
his  shepherd's  wallet.  Two  trophies  long  re- 
mained of  the  battle  —  one,  the  huge  sword  of 
the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the 
ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (t  Sam.  xxi. 
•J)  ;  the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob, 
or  subsequently  at  Jerusalem.  Ps.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date,  is 
by  tbc  title  in  the  LXX.  "against  Goliath." 
But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  preserved  in  the 

:  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and  which, 
though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his 

I  life.  —  II.  Relations  inth  Saul.  —  \\  o  now  enter 
on  a  new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory 
over  Goliath  had  l»ecn  a  turning  point  of 
his  career.  Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and 
took  him  finally  to  his  court.  Jonathan  was 
inspired  by  the  romantic  friendship  which 
l>ound  the  two  youths  together  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  The  triumphant  songs  of  the  Is- 
raclitish  women  announced  that  they  felt  that 
in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  migh- 
tier even  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songs,  and 
in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of 
Saul  towards  him,  which,  mingling  with"  the 
king's  constitutional  maladv,  poisoned  his  whole 
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future  relations  to  David.  Three  new  quali- 
ties now  begun  to  develop  the  inches  in  Da- 
vid's character.  The  first  was  hi*  prudence. 
It  was  that  peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has 
heen  compared  to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted 
animal,  such  as  is  remarked  in  Jacob,  and  af- 
terwards in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of  the  mid- 
dle ajres.  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnani- 
mous forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  in- 
Hancc.  towards  Saul,  hut  displaying  itself  (with 
a  few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  lirst  example  of  the  virtue  of  chiv- 
alry. Thirdly,  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  con- 
tinued through  so  many  years,  impressed  upon 
him  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help, 
clearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  This  course  of 
life  subdivides  itself  into  (bur  portions: — I. 
His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final  escape 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not  ex- 
actly defined.  But  it  would  seem,  that,  having 
been  first  armor-liearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand  —  the  subdivision 
of  a  tribe  — (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  mar 
ria^c  with  Michal,  tin-  kind's  second  daughter, 
was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  captain  of  the 
kind's  lj»>dy-guard.  second  only,  if  not  equal,  to 
Abncr.  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan, 
the  heir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the. 
usual  companion-  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx. 
2">|.  David  was  now  chiefly  known  tor  his 
successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  hv 
one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  j>owcr  with  a  blow  from  which  it 
only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's 
reign.  He  also  «*t;ll  performed  from  time  to 
time  the  office  of  minstrel.  Hut  the  successive 
snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  and  the  open 
violence  into  which  the  kind's  madness  twice 
broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him  that  his  lite 
was  no  longer  safe.  He  ban  two  faithful  allies, 
however,  in  the  court  —  the  son  of  Saul,  his 
friend  Jonathan  — the  daughter  of  Saul,  his 
w  ife  Michal.  Warned  by  he  one,  ami  assisted 
by  the  otlier,  he  escaped  by  night,  and  was  from 
thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he  never 
saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was  given 
in  marriage  to  another  ( Phulticl),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  Ion;;  after  her  father's  death. 
2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He  first 
fled  to  Xuioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Kamah,  to 
Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original  In- 
terview during  his  Itoyhood  ut  Bethlehem.  Up 
to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  re-union  was  jxis-ible  (see  xx.  5, 
26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character,  and  Da- 
vid's danger  projiortionabiy  yrejitcr.  The  sc- 
ent interview  with  Jonathan  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavor  to 
sei/.e  him  at  Kamah.  and  he  now  determined  to 
leave  his  country,  and  take  refuce,  like  Corio- 
lanus  or  Themistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in 
the  court  of  his  enemy.  Before  this  last  re- 
solve, he  visited  Nob,  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle, 
partly  to  obtain  a  final  interview  with  the  high- 
pries't  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15),  partly  to  obtain  food 
ami  weapons.  On  the  pretext  of  a  secret  mis- 
sion from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer  from  the 
oracle,  some  of  the  con*,  crated  loaves,  anil 
the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.    His  stay  at 


the  court  of  Acmsii  was  short.  Discovered 
possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  tioliath,"  his  presence 
revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philistines 
agaiu-t  their  former  conqueror,  and  he  only  cs- 
cajs-il  by  feigning  madness  (I  Sam.  xxi.  13).  3. 
His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1-xxvi. 
25).  pi)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adul 
Uim.  probably  the  large  cavern,  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  now  called  Klmrtitun.  From  its  vi- 
cinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  insecure 
from  Saul's  fury  (  xxii.  1).  This  was  prohahlv 
the  foundation  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Beside* 
these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part. 
(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close 
to  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Joscphus 
Mamtda,  the  Grcei/.cd  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Mafzttl  (I  Sam.  xxii.  4,5;  1  Chr.  xii.  16),  in 
the  neighborhood  of  En-gcdi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  de|K>sitcd  his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their 
ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neigh- 
boring king,  Nahash  of  Amnion,  also  treated 
him  kindly  (2  Sam.  x.  21.  Here  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  men- 
tioned to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  David'* chivalrous  answer,  like  that 
of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosiu  (  I  Chr. 
xi.  16-19;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  He  was 
joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  Due  a  lit- 
tle body  of  eleven  tierce  Gaditc  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood- time  to  reju  h 
him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under 
his  nephew  Ainasai,  who  henceforth  attached 
himself  to  David's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 
(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Iluntfi,  and  then  a^ain  fell  in  with  the 
Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised  by 
Gad  (xxiii.  4),  made  a  descent  on  their  torn 
ging  parties,  and  relieved  A"»<W<,  in  Winch  he 
took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now  for  the 
lirst  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii. 
7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  important 
ally  —  Ahiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house 
of  lthamar.  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled 
to  600  (xxiii.  13).  (</)  The  situation  of  David 
was  now  changed  by  the  appearance  of  Saul 
himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently  the  danger 
was  too  great  for  the  little  armv  to  keep  to- 
gether. They  esca|>cd  from  Keilah,  and  dis- 
|iersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  -o,"  amongst 
t'.ie  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it  becomes 
difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with  exact- 
ness. But  thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the 
Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to  Saul.  Frora 
thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a  partridge, 
the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes 
before  him,  and  3,000  men,  stationed  to  catch 
even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (I 
Sam.  xxiii.  14.  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX  ),  xxiv. 
11,  x.wi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Maori.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  tin1 
pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other 
( 1  Sam.  xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.).  Whilst 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon  occurred 
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David**  adventure  with  Nabal,  instructive  as 
showing  bU  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freeboot- 
er's life,  ami  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His 
marriage  With  Ahinoam  from  Jezrecl,  also  in 
the  same  neighliorhood  (Jo>h.  xv.  5G).  seems 
tu  have  taken  place  a  >hort  time  before  ( 1  Sam. 
xxv.  43.  xxvii.  3  ;  2  Sain.  iii.  2).    4.  His  service 
und.r  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i.  27). 
Wearie.l  with  his  wandering  life,  he  at  last 
cros%< -s  the  Philistine  frontier,  not.  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  I mt  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  hand  —  his  6(H>  men  now  grown  into 
an  organized  force,  with  their  wired  and  fami- 
lies artitind  them  (xxvii.  3,4).    After  tht  man- 
ner of  Eastern  potentates,  Achi>h  irave  him, 
for  his  support,  a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  frontier 
of  Philistia  (xxvii.  6).    There  we  meet  with 
the  first  note  of  time  in  David's  life.    He  «>w 
t>itltd  there  fvrit  tj>-ar  and  four  months  (xxvii.  7), 
and  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and  slingers, 
twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined 
linn  from  the  very  trihe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  xii. 
1-7).    He  deceived  Achish  into  Confidence  by 
attacking  tiie  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the 
<k-ert  frontier,  and  representing  the  plunder  to 
I*  of  portions  of  the  southern  tribes  or  the 
Nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.    But  this  con- 
fidence was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine  nobles, 
and  accordingly  David  was  sent  hack  by  Achish 
from  the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul. 
During  his  absence,  the  Bedouin  Amalckites, 
whom  he  had  plundered  during  the  previous 
year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives  and 
'hildren  of  the  new  settlement.    A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  g;rief  and  recrimination  ensued  l>e- 
tween  David  and  his  followers.    It  was  calmed 
by  an  oracle  of  assurance  from  Ahiathar.  As- 
<i>ted  by  the  Manassites  who  had  joined  him 
on  the  march  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21 ).  he 
overtook  the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  re- 
covered the  spoil  (1  Sain.  xxx.).    Two  davs 
alter  tins  victory,  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  tfie 
north  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  (Jil- 
boo.   The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn 
mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indigtnition  against 
the  hearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamen- 
tation that  followed,  well  close   the  second 
period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27).  — III. 
IWhTi  rtitfn.  —  (I.)   As  king  of  Judah  at 
Hebron,  7*  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii. 
I-v.  5).    Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as 
the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  burial-plac«!  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  in- 
heritance of  Caleb.  Here 

David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To 
Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally  confined. 
Gradually  his  jKiwer  increased,  and  during  the 
two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ish- 
bosheth  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place  lie- 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  Then  rapidly  fid- 
lowed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the 
successive  murders  of  Ahm  r  and  of  Isiino- 
stiKrii  (2  Sam.  Hi.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so 
long  waiting  for  him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called 
him  to  occupy  it.  A  solemn  league  wa«  made 
between  him  "and  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For 
the  third  time  David  was  anointed  king,  and  a 
festival  of  three  days  celebrated  the  joyful  event 


(1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His  little  l«nd  had  now 
swelled  into  "a  great  host,  like  the  host  of 
(rtxl"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command  of  it, 
which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on 'his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii. 
2s).  (II.)  Beign  over  all  Israel  3.')  years  (2 
Sam.  v.  5  to  I  K.  ii.  1 1 ).  ( 1 )  The  foundation 
of  Jerusalem.  One  fastness  alone  in  the  centra 
of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of 
Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sud 
den  assault  debus  was  taken.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  preci 
nice  was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
henceforward  l»ecatnc  captain  of  the  host  (1 
Chr.  xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  instantly 
fixed  then — fortifications  were  added  by  the 
king  and  by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the 
special  name  of  the  "  city  of  David"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  7  ;  2  Sam.  v.  9).  The  Philistines  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v. 
17-20),  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  vic- 
tories took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagra- 
tion of  their  own  idols  (I  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre, 
now  for  the  fir-t  time  up|>caring  in  the  sacred 
history,  allied  herself  with  Israel;  and  Hiram 
sent  cedar-wood  for  the  buildings  of  the  new 
capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  cs|iccially  for  the  palace 
of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  the  city  had  Irvii  In-fore,  it  was 
at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has  never 
lost,  aliovc  any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed  from  its 
obscurity  at  Kirjuth-jcarim  with  marked  solem- 
nity. A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Olied-edom's  house;, 
after  which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great 
state  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of 
David's  life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its 
splendor  —  the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as 
he  was  finally  entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry 
to  his  own  household  the  Itcncdiction  which  he 
had  already  pronounced  on  his  people.  His 
uet  of  severity  towards  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  s'tre-s  which  he  himself  laid  on  the 
solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23;  1  Chr.  xv.  2°-)- 
(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the 
monarchy.  He  became  a  king  on  the  "scale  of 
the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  n  regular  administration  and 
organization  of  court  and  camp;  and  he  also 
founded  an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the 
first  time  realized  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  bounds  of  the  chosen  jienple  (Oen.  xv.  18- 
21 ).  The  internal  organization  now  established 
lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
The  empire  was  of  much  shorter  duration,  con- 
tinuing only  through  the  reigns  of  David  and 
his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the  period  of 
its  existence,  it  lent  n  peculiar  character  to  the 
sacred  history.  (»»)  In  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  fir»t  new  element  that 
has  to  la*  considered  is  the  royal  family,  the 
dynasty,  of  which  David  was  the  founder,  a 
position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of 
"  Patriarch''  (Acts  ii.  2!t).  and  (ultimately)  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  Of  these.  Absa- 
lom and  Adonijah  both  inherited  their  father's 
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beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25 ;  1  K.  i.  6) ;  l>ut  Solo- 
mon alone  possessed  any  of  hi*  higher  qualities. 
It  was  from  a  uuiou  of  the  children  of  Solomon 
and  Absalom  that  the  royal  lino  was  carried  on 
(l  K.  xv.  2).  David's  strong  parental  aflfcetion 
for  all  of  them  is  very  remarkable  (2  Sum.  xiii. 
31.  33,  36,  xiv.  33,  xviii.  5,  33,  xix.  4 ;  I  K.  i.  6). 
(A)  Tlie  military  organization,  which  was  in 
met  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  develo|>ed 
by  David,  was  as  follows:  (1)  "the  Host." 
i.e.  the  whole  available  military  force  of  Israel, 
consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  Itcaring  arms, 
and  summoned  only  for  war.  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  heUl  to  be 
in  duty  month  by  month;  and  over  each  of 
them  presided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  pur- 

C»se  from  the  other  military  bodies  formed  by 
avid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was 
still  distinguished  from  those  of  surrouuding 
nations  by  it*  primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  in- 
fantry without  cavalry.  The  only  innovations 
as  yet  allowed  were  the  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  anil 
of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  (2)  The 
Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in  the 
court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  probably 
been  its  commanding  officer  1 1  Sam.  xxii.  14). 
But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization. 
They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having 
been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  prohuh|y  during 
David's  residence  at  the  court  of  (iath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "Che- 
rcthitcs  and  Pclcthites."  The  captain  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but 
uu  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest 
descent,  who  first  apitenrs  ui  this  capacity,  but 
who  outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief 
support  of  the  throne  of  his  son,  namely  Bcna- 
iah,  son  of  the  chief-priest  Jehoiada,  represen- 
tative of  the  eldest  branch  of  Aaron's  house 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23;  I  K.  i.  38,  44). 
(3)  The  most  pcculiur  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The 
nucleus  of  what  afterwards  became  the  only 
standing  army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band 
of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in 
his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was  still 
preserved.  It  became  yet  further  suMividcd 
into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small  bands 
of  20  each.  The  small  hands  were  commanded 
by  30  officers,  one  for  each  hand,  who  together 
formed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands  by 
3  officers,  who  togetlicr  formed  "  the  three,1' 
and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  captain  of  the 
mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  I  Chr.  xi. 
9-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole  force 
was  Abishai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  (e)  Side  by  side 
with  this  military  organization  were  established 
social  and  moral  institutions.  Some  were  en- 
tirely for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial 
purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  l»c 
called  the  court,  or  council  of  the  king ;  the 
councillors,  Ahithophcl  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan 
the  king's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the 
companion  or  "  friend,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
33 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  19) ;  the  scrilw,  Sheva, 


orSeraiah,  and  at  onetime  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx 
25  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32) ;  Jchoshaphat,  the  recorder 
or  historian  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  and  Adoram  the 
tax-collector,  both  of  whom  survived  him 
(2  Sam.  xx.  24  ;  1  K.  xii.  18,  iv.  3,  6)  But 
the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  dad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
elder,  had  been  David's  companion  in  exile, 
and,  from  his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  belongs 
probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic 
schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the  first 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sara.  vii.  2).  is  distinguished  l*>th 
by  his  title  of  "  prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  prophecies  which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii. 
5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of 
prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope"  of  the 
new  generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (I  K.  i. ).  Two  high-priests  also 
appear  —  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar, 
who  attended  him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of 
Ids  exile,  ami  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the 
judges  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  Joining  him  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the 
support  of  his  son ;  the  other,  Zadok,  who 
ministered  at  (iifieon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and 
who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  family 
(xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
functionaries  ihere  were  two  classes  of  sulwr- 
dinates  —  prophets,  specially  instructed  in  sing- 
ing and  music,  under  Asaph,  Hemnn  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthiin  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  1-31)  —  Levites,  or  attendants  on  the 
sanctuary,  who  again  were  subdivided  into 
the  guardians  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been 
accumulated,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
nation,  bv  Samuel,  Saul,  Abncr,  Joab,  and 
David  himself  ( I  Chr.  xxvi.  26-28).  (</)  From 
the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom  we  pass 
to  its  external  relations.  These  will  lie  found 
at  length  under  the  various  countries  to  which 
tliev  relate.  It  will  l>e  here  only  necessary  to 
briefly  indicate  the  enlargement 'of  his  domin 
ions.  Within  ten  years  from  the  rapture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  per- 
manent subjection  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ) ;  the  Moamteb  on  the  east 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2).  by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  the  Striaxs  on  the  norih- 
oast  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3)  ; 
the  EixiMiTES  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  on  the  south  ; 
and  finally  the  Ammonites,  who  had  broken 
their  ancfent  alliance,  and  made  one  grand 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three 
last  wars  were  entangled  with  each  other.  Tho 
last  and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kal»- 
bah.  (3)  Three  great  calamities  may  be 
selected  as  marking  the  licginning,  middle,  and 
close  of  David's  otherwise  prosperous  reign ; 
which  appears  to  be  intimated  in  the  question 
of  (iad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13),  "a  three  years' 
famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or  a  three  days' 
pestilence."  {a)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three 
years'  famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last  notices 
bf  David's  relations  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
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There  ha*  often  arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in 
later  times,  as  there  seems  to  hare  been  at  the 
time  (xri.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as 
the   caase  of   the  famine   Saul's  massacre 
of  the  Uibeonites,  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remain* 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.    But  such  an  explanation 
U  not  needed.    The  massacre  was  probably  the 
most  recent  national  crime  that  hud  left  any 
deep   impression ;    and   the  whole  tenor  of 
David's  conduct  towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an 
opposite  kind.    (6)  The  second  group  of  inci- 
dents cun tains  the  tragedy  of  David's  life, 
which  grew  in  all  its  part*  out  of  the  polygamy, 
with  its  evil  consequences,  into  which  he  had 
plunged  on  becoming  king.    Underneath  the 
splendor  of  his  last  glorious  campaign  against 
the  Ammonites  was  a  dark  story,  known 
probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  the 
double  crime  of  adultery  "with  Bathshcba,  and 
of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.    The  crimes 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental 
despot.    But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  ;  the  sudden 
revival  of  the  king's  conscience ;  his  grief  for 

the  sickness  of  the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  earth  ami  sky  over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene 


(2  Sam.  xx.  1-23).  (c)  The  closing  period  or 
David's  life,  with  the  exception  of  one  great 
calamity,  may  lie  considered  as  a  gradual 
preparation  tor  the  reign  of  his  successor. 
This  culamity  was  the  three  days'  pestilem-e 
which  visited"  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  ( i .n I.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by 
Joab  at  the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  I -'J; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1-7,  xxviL  23,  24).  Juab's  repug- 
nance to  the  measure  wa*  such  that  he  refused 
altogether  to  number  Levi  and  Benjumm 
(I  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  plague  aud  its  creation 
were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Araunali,  or  Oman,  n  wealthy 
Jelatsite  —  perhaps  even  the  aucient  king  of 
Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  —  possessed  a  thresh 
ing-floor;  there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
in  threslung  the  com  gathered  in  from  the 
harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot  an 
awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  bctv 


uncles  and  elder  brothers  around  him  ;  his  re- 
turn of  hope  and  peace;  are  characteristic  of 
David,  and  of  David  only.  But  the  clouds  from 
this  time  gathered  over  David's  fortunes,  and 
henceforward  *'  the  sword  never  departed  from 
his  house  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The  outran  on  his 
daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best-beloved 
Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which  once  more 
sent  him  forth  u  wanderer,  as  in  the  days  when 
he  nVd  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  bis  life,  was  aggravated  bv  the  impetuosity 
of  Joab,  now  perhaps,  from  his  complicity  in 
David's  crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever. 
The  rebellion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the 
growing  jealousy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at 
seeing  their  king  absorbed  into  the  whole 
nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathshcba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom 
David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
s  just  mentioned.  Mahanaim  was  thecapi- 


of  such  an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at 
once  market!  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  de- 
manded, and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the 
site;  the  altar  was  erected  oh  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called  bv  the 
name  of  "  Morhh"  (2  Chr.  iii.  1);  ami  for 
the  Hrst  time  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by  a  vision 
of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognized  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore 
the  centre  of  the  nationnl  worship,  with  but 
slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1,000  years, 
and  it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is 
the  rock,  still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous 
veneration,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mussulman 
"Dome  of  the  Rock."  A  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  interrupt  the  succession  Iwoke  out  in 
the  last  days  of  David's  reign,  which  detached 
from  his  person  two  of  his  court,  who  from 
personal  offence  or  adherence  to  the  ancient 
family  had  been  alienated  from  him  — Joab  and 
Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nullum,  Bcnaiah, 
Shimei,  and  Roi  remaining  firm,  the  plot  was 
t;d  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 

under  his  father's  auspices  l  K.  i.  1-53).  By 
this  time  David's  inlinnities  had  grown  upon 
him  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  I*  restored  by  the  introduction  of 
a  young  Shunamite,  of  the  name  of  Abisbag, 
mentioned  apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident 
which  grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of 
the  later  events  (1  K.  i.  1,  11.  17).  His  lost 
-ong  is  preserved — a  striking  union  of  the 
ideal  of  a  just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  l>eforo 
him,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  he  hud  felt  in 
realizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His  laxt 
words,  as  recorded,  to  his  successor,  are  general 
exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined  with  warn- 
ings against  Joah  und  Shimei,  and  charges  to 
remcml>cr  the  children  of  Barzillai  ( 1  K.  ii.  1-9). 
He  died,  according  to  Joscphus,  at  the  ago  of 
70,  and  "was  buried  in  the  city  of  David." 
After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  "the 
sepulchres  of  David "  were  still  pointed  out 
"  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  might* 
men,"  or  "the  guard-house "  (Neh.  iii.  16) 


house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24 ;  corap.  ii.  8,  12) 
His  forces  were  arranged  under  the  three  great 
military  officers  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
fortunes  —  Joab,  captain  of  the  host;  Abishai, 
captain  of  "  the  mighty  men;"  and  Ittai,  who 
s  vrns  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Bcnaiah  as 
captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sum.  xviii.  2).  On  Absa- 
lo-n's  side  was  David's  nephew  Amasa  (ib.  xvii. 
2"»).  The  final  Little  was  fought  in  the  "forest 
of  Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident 
leading  to  the  death  of  Absalom.  At  this 
point  the  narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail. 
The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by 
rejoicing  and  amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40; 
1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled.  The 
embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sara.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled 
out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in 
Joab,'  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  uguin 
reigned  in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem 
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His  tomb,  which  became  the  genernl  sepulchre 
of  the  kinjrs  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice 
shown  as  Mich  from  the  <  rusades  t«»  the  present 
day  is  on  the  southern  hiil  of  modern  Jeru*a- 
lem,  commonly  calied  Mount  /ion,  under  the 
so-called  "  ('tenaculum ;"  bill  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  wa* 
cniphatieallv  iriffun  the  walls. 

David,  City  of.  [Jxrusalbii.] 

Day.    The  variable  length  of  the  natural 
day  at  different  seasons  led  in  tiie  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one 
revolution  of  the  sun)  n>  a  standard  of  time. 
The  commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in 
diti  rent  nations:  the  Babylonians  reckoned  it 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise;   the  Umbrians  from 
noon  to  noon;  the  Koiiuins  from  midnight  to 
midnight ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  snn- 
hd  to  sunset.    The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted 
the  latter  reckoning  (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even 
to  even  sludl  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath  ")  from 
Gen.  i.  5,  "  the  ervWw/  and"  the  morning  were  the 
first  day."    The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from  an  early 
]>eriod  minute  specifications  of  the  parts  of  the 
natural  day.    Roughly  indeed  they  were  con- 
tent to  divide  it  into  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  lv.  17);  but  when  they  wished 
for  greater  accuracy  they  jiointed  to  six  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  Wiis  again  subdivided. 
These  are  held  to  have  been:  — I.  Xttdirph  and 
Shorter,  "the  dawn."    After  their  acquaiut- 
ance  with  Persia  they  divided  this  into  (/i)  th  ■ 
the  time  when  the  eastern  and  (A)  when  the 
western  horizon  was  illuminated.    The  writers 
\>f  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
fbw  parts.  —  11.  Bokir,  "  sunrise."   Some  sup- 
]wj*e  that  the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
commenced  their  civil  day  at  this  time  until 
the  Exodus.  —  III.  Cliom  fiiijjijum,  "  heat  of  the 
day,"  about  9  o'clock.  —  I\  .  Tstifmmim,  "  the 
two  noons"  ((len.  xliii.  16;  Dent,  xxviii.  29). 
—  V.  liiutrh  hai/i/om,  "the  cool  (lit.  triiul)  of 
tho  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8)  ;  so  called 
by  the  Persians  to  this  day.  —  VI.  Enh,  "even- 
ing."   The  phrase  "  between  the  two  even- 
ings "  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8),  Ix'ing  the  time 
marked  for  slaving  the  pas<  hal  lamb  ami  offer- 
ing the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix.  39), 
led  to  a  dispute  In-twccn  the  Karaites  and  Sa- 
maritans on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.    The  former  took  it  to  mean  U-tween 
Btingel  and  full  darkness  (Dent.  xvi.  G) ;  the 
Kahbinists  explained  it  as  the  time  l>etwecn  the 
beginning  and  end  of  sunset.  —  Before  the  c  ap- 
tivity the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three 
iratehes  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  xe.  4),  viz.  the  first  watch, 
lasting  till  midnight  (Earn.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "the 
beginning    of    the  watches");    the  "  middle 
watch,"  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19) ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
xir.  24).    These  divisions  weir  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Lcvitieal  duties  in  the  Temple 
service.    The  .Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of 
their  own  definition,  "  a  watch  is  the  third  part 
of  the  niirht  ")  that  they  always  had  /W  night- 
watches  (eoinp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  hilt  that  the  fourth 
was  counted  a*  a  part  of  the  morning.    In  the 
N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a  divi- 
sion liorrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


These  were,  I.  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock 
|  Mark  xi.  1 1  ;  John  xx.  19)  ;  2.  midnight,  from 
9  till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35)  ;  3.  till  3  in  the 
morning  (Mark  xiii.  35  ;  3  Mace.  v.  23]  ;  4.  till 
dav break  (John  xviii.  28).  The  word  held  to 
mean  "  hour"  is  first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15, 

v.  5.  Perha.pt  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learnt 
from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  the  day 
into  12  parts.  *  In  our  Lord's  time  the  division 
was  common  (John  xi.  9). 

Daysman,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  i»  derived 
from  dm/,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  twd 
for  a  tntd.  1  he  word  "daysman  "  is  found  in 
Spenser's  Fm-rif  Qntme,  i'i.  c.  8.  in  the  Bible 
published  in  1551  (1  Sum.  ii.  25),  and  in  other 
works  of  the  same  age. 

Deacon.  The  office  described  by  this  title 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative  of 
1-iOKo-xor.  [Bishop.]  The  two  are  mentioned 
together  in  Phil.  i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  t*.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  imply- 
ing subordinate  activity  (1  Cor.  iii.  5;  2  Cor. 

vi.  4),  ami  afterwflrds  to  have  gained  a  more 
defined  connotation,  as  appliid  to  u  distinct 
body  of  men  in  the  Christian  society.  The 
narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  of- 
fice. The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion (AdKW'io),  call  on  the  liody  of  Udievers  to 
choosf  seven  men  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "  may  appoint  over 
this  business/'  It  may  l«c  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  the  seven  were  not  appointed  to 
higher  functions  than  those  of  the  deacons  of 
the  N.  T.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
the  existence  of  another  body  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  w  hom  we  may  compare  with  the 
deacons  of  Phil.  i.  I.  and' 1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  "elders"  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6,  1  Pet. 
v.  1,  were  not  merely  na  n  advanced  in  years, 
so  the  "  young  men  "  of  Acts  v.  6,  10,"  w  ere 
probably  "not  merely  young  men,  but  persons 
occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  functions.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that 
there  was  a  parallelism  between  the  two  titles 
of  dtimovoi  and  vturtfm.  Luke  xxii.  26  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Assuming  on  these 
data  the  identity  of  the  two  names  we  have  to 
ask  —  (1)  To  what  previous  organization,  if 
any,  the  order  is  traceable?  ['I)  What  were 
the  qualifications  and  functions  of  the  men 
so  designated  !  [.  As  the  constitution  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  had  its  elders  or  pastors,  so 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (Luke  iv.  20), 
whose  work  it  was  to  give  the  reader  the  rolls 
containing  the  lessons  for  the  day,  to  clean  the 
svnngogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the  right 
tiines.    II.  The  moral  qualifications  descrilied 

•  in  1  Tim.  iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  arc  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not 
required  to  he  "  given  to  hospitality,"  nor  to  lie 
"  apt  to  teach."  It  w  as  enough  for  them  to 
"hold  the  mvstery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  eon- 
science."  They  were  not  to  gain  their  living 
by  disreputable  occupations.  I  >n  offering  them- 
selves for  their  work  they  were  to  be  subject  to 
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a  strict  scrutiny  (I  Tim.  iii.  10),  ami  if  this 
ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter  on  it.  From 
the  analogy  of  the  synagogue,  and  from  the 
•canty  notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think  of 
the  vtvTtpoi  in  the  Chureh  of  Jerusalem  as 
preparing  the  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met, 
taking  part  in  the  distrihution  of  alms  out  of 
the  common  fund,  at  first  with  no  direct  super- 
vision, then  under  that  of  the  8even,  and  after- 
wards under  the  elders,  maintaining  order  at 
the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  ami  the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  special  xupuj\ta  would 
kad  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office,  but 
the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  roan  had  to  pass  before  he 
could  be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Chureh  of  the  1st  century. 

Deaconess.  The  word  Aumovoc  is  found 
in  Rom.  xvi.  1  (A.  V.  "servant"),  associated 
with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later,  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  exercis- 
ing in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions  which 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6, 12,  belonged 
U)  such  an  order.  The  rules  given  as  to  the 
conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  II.  Tit  ii.  3, 
have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to  them,  and 
they  have  been  identified  even  with  the 
"widows"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  however,  it  seems  hardlv  doubt- 
ful that  writers  have  transferred  to  the" earliest 
age  of  the  Church  the  organization  of  a  later. 

Dead  Sea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2d  century  after  Christ.  In  the  O.  T.  the 
lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  and  "  the  Sea  of 
the  Plain,"  and  under  the  former  of  these 
names  it  will  he  found  described. 

Dearth.  [Famixe.1 

Det>ir.  the  name  of  three  places  of  Pales- 
tine. 1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh,  xv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities 
to  the  west  of  Hebron.  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Kirjath-scpher,  "city  of  hook" 
(Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  Ill,  and  Kirjath-san- 
nah,  "  city  of  palm  "  (Josh.  xv.  49).  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  "  suburbs"  to 
the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  5S). 
Dcbir  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  discovered  with  cer- 
tainty in  modern  times.  About  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Hebron  is  a  deep  and  secluded  vnl- 
ley  called  the  IVady  Xuukur,  enclosed  on  the 
north  by  hills,  of  which  one  bears  a  name 
certainly  suggestive  of  Debir  —  />in'r-/wn. 
Schwarz  speaks  of  a  Wndij  Dlbir  in  this  direc- 
tion. Van  dc  Velde  finds  Debir  at  Dill#h,  six 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron.  —  2.  A  place  on  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah,  near  the  "  Valley  of 
Achor  "  (Josh.  xv.  7),  and  therefore  somewhere 
in  the  complications  of  hill  and  ravine  behind 
Jericho.  A  Wttdif  Dalor  i*  marked  in  Van  de 
Veldc's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  .NVAy  Mum, 


at  the  N.  \V.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  —  3.  The 
"  bonier  of  Debir  "  is  named  as  forming  j»art 
of  the  boundary*  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  and  as 
apparently  not  far  from  Slahanaim. 

De  bir,  King  of  Egkm;  one  of  the  fire 
kings  hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

Deb'ora,  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobicl,  the  father  of  Tobtt  (Tob.  i.  K).  Ap. 

Deborah.  1.  The  nurse  of  Rchekah 
((len.  xxxv.  8).  Deborah  accompanied  Rc- 
hekah from  the  house  of  Bcthucl  (Gen.  xxiv 
59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by  name  on  the 
occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak-tree  of 
Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor  A  lion- 
Bachuth.  —  2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Is- 
rael (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived  under  the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as 
palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  and  solitury  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  SjX>t  as  that  called 
(Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary 
of  the  palm"  (Stanley  S.  and  P  146).  She 
was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephmim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg  v  15.  some  sup- 
pose her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  Lapi- 
doth  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak, 
as  some  say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as 
one  gifted  "with  prophetic  command  Judg.  ir. 
6,  14,  r.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  Inspiration 
"  a  mother  in  Israel.  '  Jahin's  tyranny  was 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern  tribes,  who  wcro 
near  his  capita]  and  under  her  jurisdiction,  viz. 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar:  hence,  when 
she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance,  it  w  us 
on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell.  U»t- 
der  her  direction  Barak  encamped  on  the  broad 
summit  of  Tabor.  Deborah  s  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  (Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general 
perished  among  the  "oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's 
wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the  northern  mountains. 
Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  "  includes  the 
notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv  20; 
and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the 
office. 

Debtor.  [Loan.) 

Decap'oliS.  This  name  occurs  onlv  \hree 
times  in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  Murk  v. 
20,  and  vii.  31,  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (n.c.  65,  ten 
cities  apjR-ar  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  col- 
onized, and  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges; 
the  country  around  them  was  hence  called  lh- 
rajtolia.  Plinv  enumerates  them  as  follows : 
Scifthopoli*,  f/i/ijXMi,  Gadara^PtUa,  Philadelphia, 
(,'fram,  hion,  Camttfm,  Itomtisru*.  and  IlajJiam. 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Canitoiiti*  one  of  the 
ten  ;  and  an  old  Palmyreue  inscription  include* 
Abila.  Josephus  calls  Srytho/iotit  the  largest 
city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly  excluding 
Damascus  from  the  numl>er.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Seythop- 
olis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark 
vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a  general  appella- 
tion for  a  lar^e  district  extending  along  l>oth 
sides  of  the  Jordan.  Plinv  says  it  reached 
from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the  west 
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to  Canathu  on  the-  east.  'Thin  region,  once  so 
populous  aii'l  prosperous,  from  which  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hour  the  .Saviour,  and  through 
which  multitudes  to  I  lowed  His  lootstcps,  is  now 
almost  without  an  iuhabitMiit. 

Do  dan.  1.  The  MUMi  of  u  .son  of  Kaa- 
mah,  sou  of  Cush  [Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  — 
2.  A  son  of  Jokshnu,  son  of  Kcturuh  (Lien, 
xxv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The  usual  opinion  re- 
specting the-  founders  of  tribes  is  that  the  first 
settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherever  these 
latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edoiu. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that 
the  mime  may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may 
be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  supposition  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in- 
termarried with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedun, 
whom  the  writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Sheba.  It  may  lie  supposed  that  the  Dcdanites 
were  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the 
caravan-route  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  U-aring  merchandise 
of  India,  and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia ; 
and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with 
another  of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent 
presents  no  impossibility.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides 
the  genealogies  above  referred  to)  arc  contained 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xxi.  13),  .Jeremiah 
(xxv.  23,  xlix.  8),  and  Ezckicl  (xxv.  13,  xxvii. 
15,  20,  xxxviii.  13),  and  are  in  every  case  ol>- 
sciirc.  The  probable  inferences  from  these 
mentions  of  Dedan  are  —  1.  That  Dedan,  son 
of  Kaamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  citravan- 
mcrchnnts  between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 
2.  That  Jokshuii,  or  a  son  of  Jokslmu,  by  in- 
termarriage with  the  Cushite  Dedan,  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idu- 
nuca,  ami  |K-rlmps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 
A  native  indication  of  the  name  is  presumed 
to  exist  in  the  island  of  fhidun,  on  the  borders 
of  the  gulf. 

De'danim.  Is.  xxi.  13.  IDedan.] 
Dedication,  Feast  of  tne,  the  festival 

instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the 
Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  niter 
Judas  Maccabams  had  driven  out  the  Syrians, 
n.C.  164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution  is 
recorded  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  u.c.  107.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts, 
it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  require  at- 
tendance at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
much  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  tells  us 
that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner us  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  car- 
rying of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much 
singing  (x.  6,  7).  Joscpbni  states  that  the 
festival  was  called  "  Lights."  In  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  the  "  Hal  lei  "  was  sung  every  day 
•f  the  feast. 

Deer.  [Fallow-Dkkk.] 

Degrees,  Songs  of,  a  title  given  to  fifteen 


Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  exxxir.  inclusive.  Four 
of  them  are  attributed  to  David,  one  is  ascribed 
to  the  i a.' u  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  give 
no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhoni  sup- 
poses them  all  to  l»e  the  work  of  one  and  the 
some  bard,  and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of 
Herder,  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for 
u  journey."  With  respect  to  the  term  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "degrees,"  n  greut  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  Biblical  critics.  "Ac- 
cording to  some  it  refers  to  the  melody  to 
which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted.  Others, 
including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from  the 
poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of 
the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse  (comp.  exxi. 
4,  5,  and  exxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Abcn  Ezra 
ouotcs  an  ancient  authority,  which  maintains 
that  the  thyitt*  allude  to  the  fifteen  steps  w  hich, 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  led  from  the  court 
of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men,  and  on  each 
Of  which  steps,  one  of  the  fifteen  songs  of 
degrees  was  chanted.  The  most  generally  ac- 
credited opinion,  however,  is  that  they  "were 
pilgrim  songs,  sung  by  the  people  as  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem. 

De  havites  arc  mentioned  but  once  in 
Scripture  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  were  among  the 
colonists  pluutcd  in  Sumaria  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  coupled  with  the  Susnnchites  (Susia- 
nians,  or  people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites 
(Elyimvuns,  natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is 
fairly  concluded  that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Duhi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125)  among  the 
nomadic  bribes  of  Persia. 

De  kur.  The  son  of  Deker,  i.r.  Ben- 
Dekek,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
the  western  part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesh 
(1  K.  iv.  9). 

Delai'ah.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  twentv-third  course  of  priests 
(I  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  —  2.  "  Children  of  Delaiah" 
were  among  the  people  of  uncertuin  pedigree 
who  returned  from  Babvlon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  — 3.  Son  of  Me- 
hctahccl  and  father  of  Shemaiah  (Neh.  vL  If). 
—  4.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "princes  " 
about  the  court  of  Jehoiakiui  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 
25).  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Dai. mail 

Delilah,  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.4-18). 
Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the  third 
and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in 
his  history  are  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She 
was  bribed  by  the  "  lords  of  the  Philistines  " 
to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength, 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  it.  There  st  ems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  Philistine 
courtesan  ;  and  her  employment  as  a  political 
emissary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which 
was  offered  for  her  services  (1,100  pieces  of  sil- 
ver from  each  lord  =  5.500  shekels;  cf.  Judg. 
iii.  3),  and  the  tact  which  is  attributed  to  her 
in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Josephus,  in- 
dicates a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  by 
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any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

Deluge-  [Noah.] 

De  lus,  mentioned  in  1  Marc.  xv.  23,  in  the 
snudlcst  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
^Egean  S  a.  It  wa»  one  of  the  "chief  scats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  its 
the  birthplace  of  this  |^o«l  and  of  his  sister 
Artemis  (l>iana).  An. 

De  mas,  most  probably  a  contraction  from 
Demetrius,  or  perhaps  from  Demarchus,  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  (Philem.  24;  Col.  iv.  14) 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a 
later  period  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  men- 
tioned as  having  deserted  the  apostle  through 
love  of  this  present  world,  and  gone  to  The* 
salonica 

Deme  trius,  a  maker  of  silver  shrines  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24).  These 
were  small  models  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue,  which  it 
was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and  place 
on  houses,  as  charms. " 

Deme  trius  I.,  surnamed  Soter,  "  Tho 
Satior,"  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his 
fathir  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (n.c.  175)  in  ex- 
change for  his  uncle  Antiochus  Epiphunes. 
from  his  position  he  was  unable  to  offer  any 
Opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian 
throne  by  Antiochus  IV. ;  but  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  (n.c.  164)  he  claimed  his  lilnrty 
and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  Roman 
senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Anti- 
ochus V.  His  petition  was  refused  :  he  left 
Italy  secretlv.  and  landed  with  a  small  force  at 
Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1  ;  I  Mace, 
vii.  I).  The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  favor 
(b.c.  162),  and  Antiochus  and  his  protector 
Lvsias  were  put  to  death  ( 1  Mace.  vii.  2,  3  ; 
2 "Mace  xiv.  2).  His  campaigns  against  the 
Jews  were  unsuccessful.  In  n.c.  152,  Alexan- 
der Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  rivnls  met  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment (B.c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after  display- 
ing the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeated 
ami  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50).  Ap. 

Demetrius  II.,  "The  Victorious"  (Ni- 
cator),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to 
Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
thus  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up 
he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (b.c.  148),  and  was 
received  with  general  favor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  if.). 
His  campaigns  against  Jonathan  and  the  Jews 
arc  described  in  1  Mace,  x.,  xi.  In  B.C.  138, 
Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces  VI. 
(Mithridates).  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded 
(I  Mace.  xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his 
captive  honorablr,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who 
had  trained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne, 
invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  employed  Demetrius 
to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded, and  when  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  he 
again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards"  n  pretender, 
supported  by  P«ol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the 


field  against  him,  and  after  sufrcrtng  a  defeat 
he  was  assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his 
wife,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sen.  Ap. 

Demon.  I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is 
various.  In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but 
supernatural  men,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "god;"  afterwards  in  Hcsiod,  when  the 
idea  of  the  gods  had  become  more  I,  and 

less  familiar,  the  "demons"  are  spoken  of  as 
intermediate  beings,  the  messengers  of  the  gods 
to  men.  —  II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Aat/ujv  and 
Anfiowov  are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet 
employed  to  render  different  Hebrew  words; 
generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of  heathen 
worship!  In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  de- 
mons '  used  always  of  evil  spirits.  By  Philo 
it  app«*ars  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  "  angels,"  and  referring  to  U>th 
good  and  evil.  —  III.  We  now  come  to  the  use 
of  the  term  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  gen- 
erally, in  James  ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  lieings,  at 
enmity  with  (Jod,  and  having  power  to  afflict 
man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked 
hy  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with  spirit- 
ual pollution  also.  They  "  believe  "  the  power 
of  God  "and  tremble  (James  ii.  19);  they 
recognize  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
viii.  29 ;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowledge  the 
jtower  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the 
place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward 
in  terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii. 
29).  The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a 
nature  akin  to  the  angelic  in  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the 
idea  of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not  necessarily 
impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry  the 
influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  lie  effective  within  certain 
bounds.  Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
demons,  Scripture  is  all  but  silent. 

Demoniacs.  This  word  is  frcquentl  v  used 
in  the  N.  T.,  and  applied  to  person!  suffering 
under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit, 
such  possession  generally  showing  itself  vidbly 
i  in  bodily  disease  or  mental  derangement.  With 
regard  to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs 
in  Scripture  three  main  opinions  have  been 
Started. —  I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical 
school,  which  makes  the  whole  account  merely 
symbolic,  without  basis  of  fact.  The  notion 
stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical  theory  as  a 
whole.  —  II.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our 
Lord  and  the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  dem- 
oniacal possession,  spoke  onlv  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  with- 
out any  assertion  as  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity. 
It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symptoms  of  the 
affliction  were  frequently  those  or  hodilv  dis- 
ease (as  dumbness,  Matt-  ix.  32;  blindness, 
Matt.  xii.  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or 
those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinnry  insanity  (as  in 
Matt.  viii.  28  ;  Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the 
phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly  used  in 
connection  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent 
to.  "  to  be  mad"  (sec  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x. 
20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke  vii.  33); 
and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal  possession 
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are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own  days,  there- 
fore we  must  supjiose  that  our  Lonl  sj»okc,  and 
the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance  with  the 
belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  be  clearly 
understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 

IXTSons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of 
x>dy  and  mind.  With  rapid  to  this  theory 
also,  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  (hies  not  ac- 
cord cither  with  the  general  principles  or  with 
the  particular  language  of  Scripture.  Accom- 
modation is  possible  when,  in  things  indiffer- 
ent, language  is  used  which,  although  scientifi- 
cally or  ctymologically  inaccurate,  yet  couveys 
a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not  in- 
different, a  declaration  of  truth  (I  Cor.  iii.  1, 
2),  or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  U  given, 
true  or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect, 
because  of  the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipi- 
ents. But  certainly  here  the  matter  was  not 
indifferent.  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional 
expression.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  least  indication  that  any 
"  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed  on  ac- 
count of  the  "  hardness  of  the  Jews  "  hearts." 
Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded  plainly  and 
•imply  ;  demoniacs  are  frequently  distinguished 
from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness  (see 
Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18},  even, 
it  would  seem, from  the  epileptic  (Matt.  iv.  24) ; 
the  same  outward  signs  are  sometimes  referred 
to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease 
(comp.  Matt.  iv.  24  with  xvii.  15;  Matt.  xii. 
22  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ;  the  demons  are 
represented  as  speaking  in  their  own  persons 
with  superhuman  knowledge,  and  acknowledg- 
ing our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  41, 
«c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal 
power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  anv  case  they  refer  to 
what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  any 
rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a  mor- 
bid state  of  bodily  organs  or  self-caused  de- 
rangement of  mind.  Nor  does  our  Ix>rd  speak 
of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  hut  in  His  secret  conversations 
with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and 
conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  he 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to 
the  seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall 
of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30.  when 
He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beelzebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that 
the  possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct 
and  personal  power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argu- 
ment, as  to  the  division  of  Satan  against  him- 
self, which,  if  possession  lie  unreal,  becomes 
inconclusive  ami  almost  insincere.  Lastlv,  the 
single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd 
of  swine,  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance 
caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
implv  anv  objective  reality  of  possession.  In 
the  face  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  recon- 


ciled with  any  thing  like  truth  of  Scripture.  - 
III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  oa*sages,  that 
there  are  evil  spirits,  subjects  ot  the  Evil  One, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  power  of  cor- 
ruption and  temptation  wielded  bv  Satan 
through  the  permission  of  God.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  possession  is  the  com- 
plete or  incomplete  loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason 
or  power  of  will ;  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
utmost  his  thoughts,  arc  mastered  by  the  evil 
spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Acts  xix.  15),  till  his 
personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not 
destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  «-on- 
sciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the  ordi- 
nary temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itaelt  yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding 
gradually  assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent 
freedom  of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  per- 
suaded against  the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not 
overborne. 

De  mophon,  a  Syrian  general  in  Pale* 
tine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii. 
2).  Ap. 

Dena'rillS,  A.  V.  "penny"  (Matt,  xviii. 
28,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15. 
xiv.  5  ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24 ;  John  vi. 
7,  xii.  5;  Itev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman  silver  coin,  in 
the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  It 
took  its  name  from  its  being  first  equal  to  tea 
"  asses,"  n  number  afterwards  increased  to  six- 
teen. The  earliest  specimens  arc  of  about  the 
commencement  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  From 
this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the  pound 
Of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard  weight 
about  60'  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52*  grs.,  results  con- 
firmed by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  true  to  the  standard.  In 
Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we  learn  from 
numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must  have 
mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  From  the 
parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  it  would 
seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  pay 
for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13). 


Denarini  of  Ttbertu*. 

Obv.  TT  CAESAR  DIV1  AVO  F  AVOV8TV9.  H«*J  «f 
Tlhrriua.  laurratr,  to  the  rifht  (Mart.  xxli.  19.  S).  SI ).  Btv. 
FONT  IK  MAXIM,  aealed  ftmale  ttgure  to  the  right. 

Deposit,  the  arrangement  by  which  one 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of 
the  latter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of 
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must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  esjie- 
cially  iid  regards  animals,  an  owner's  onl  v  course. 
The  articles  specilicd  bv  the  Mosaic  law  iuv, 
(I.)  "  money  or  stuff ; and  (2.)  "an  ass,  or 
an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first 
case  was  viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft 
(probably  for  loss  by  accidental  tire,  &c.,  no 
compensation  could  be  claimed),  and  the  thief, 
if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  i.e.,  probably  to 
compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  unjust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no 
theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositary  was  to 
swvar  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  appro- 
priated the  article,  and  then  wait  quit.  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it,"  —  accidents  to 
which  beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable,  —  the 
depositary  was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar 
oath.  In  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn"  by  a  wild  beast,  some 
proof  was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case, 
no  restitution  was  due  (Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  In 
case  of  a  false  oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  per- 
son, besides  making  restitution,  was  to  "  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,"  to  comiicnsate  the 
one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a  ram  for  a  trespass- 
offering  unto  the  Lord"  (Lev.  vi.  5,  6). 

Deputy.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  tne  Greek  word  which  signifies  "pro- 
consul"  (Acta  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38).  The 
English  word  is  curious  in  itself,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  appropriate,  having  been  applied 
form  "riv  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Der'be  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  I,  xx.  4). 
The  exact  position  of  this  town  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  its  general  situation  is 
undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  upland  plain  of  Lvcaonia,  which 
stretches  from  Icoxiuu  eastwards  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must 
have  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the 
pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way 
from  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land 
of  the  interior;  and  probably  it  was  a  stage 
upon  the  great  road  which  passed  this  way. 
Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  Col.  I>cakc  it  was  supposed  to  Im:  liin-bir- 
KiltMteh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kanuiwfh,  a  remark- 
able volcanic  mountain  which  ri-es  from  t'ie 
Lyaouian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  certainly 
the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kicpert'i  M>i/>, 
Derbfl  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  and  Texier 
are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Dtrlf,  a  little  to  the 
S.  W.  of  the  last  position,  and  nearer  to  the 
room  of  Taurus. 

Desert,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew 
terms,  of  which  three nre  essentially  different  in 
signification.  A  "  desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burn- 
ing, sandy  plain,  alike  destitute  of  tree*  and  of 
water.  Here,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  show 
that  the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  \  .  by  "  des- 
ert." when  used  in  the  historical  ltooks,  denoted 
definite  localities ;  and  that  those  localities  do 
to  the  common  conception  of  a 
— 1.  Aw  u.  mi  It  lias  been  already 
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shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is  in 
the  historical  and  tojtographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  this  word  means 
that  very  depressed  ami  enclosed  region  —  the 
deepest  and  the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  — 
the  sunken  valley  north  and  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  more  particularly  the  former.  [Ah- 
auah.J  Auauah.  in  the  "sense  of  the  .Jordan 
Valley,  is  translated  by  the  word  "  desert " 
only  in  Ex.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  more  geueral  sense 
of  waste,  deserted  country  —  a  meaning  easily 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  con- 
tained in  the" root  —  "  Desert,"  as  the  rendering 
of  .IruAuA,  occurs  in  the  prophets  and  ]>octical 
books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  1,  xli.  19,  li.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6,  1.  12;  but  this  general 
sense  is  never  found  in  the  historical  books.  — 
2.  But  if  ArubaJ.  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "desert,'  still  less 
does  the  other  word  which  our  translators  have 
BOCt  frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midiiar  is 
accurately  the  "  |»asture  ground."  Its  usual 
translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in  which 
tht  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speakiiur 
of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,  the  word 
"  desert  "  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  ifiAar, 
in  Ex.  hi.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  2  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16  ; 
and  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently 
employed  for  the  sake  of  cut  v.ony  merely. 
Midlxtr  is  most  frequently  used  iov  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  diat 
country.  In  tho  jHxtical  books,  "  desert  '  is 
found  as  the  translation  of  Midbar  in  iktit 
xxxii.  10;  Job  xxiv.  5 ;  Is.  xxi.  \ ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

—  3.  Ciiariiah  npjKars  to  line  the  lore*  of 
dryness,  ami  thence  of  desolation  It  docs  not 
occur  in  any  hi  <torical  passages.  It  is  jvndo  red 
"desert"  in  l's.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlvlii.  21 ,  l.zek. 
xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  cm  ploy  ca  for  it 
in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places  '  or  "  desolation." 

—  4.  Jksu'imon,  with  the  definite  article,  ap- 
parently denotes  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated 
as  a  pro|M-r  name  in  the  A.  V.  Without  the 
article  it  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of  poetry , 
in  the  following  of  which  it  is  rendered  "  des- 
ert." IN.  Ixxxviii.  40,  cvi.  14  ;  Is.  xliii.  10,  20. 

Des  sau,  a  village  (not  "  town  "),  at  which 
Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  10).  Ewald 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  Adusa.  A  p. 

Deuel,  father  of  *Elia>aph,  the  '  captain" 
of  the  triljc  of  Had  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  jK-ople  at  Sinai  (Num  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  x.  2o).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  ugain 
in  ii.  14.  but  lu  re  the  name  ajqa-ars  as  Hotel, * 
owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  sim- 
ilar Hebrew  letters. 

Deuteronomy,  which  means  "  the  repe- 
tition of  the  law,"  consists  chiefly  of  three  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  tho 
story  of  his  death.  —  I.  The  first  discourse 
(i.  I-iv.  40).  After  a  brief  historical  intro- 
duction, the  speaker  recapitulate*  the  chief 
events  of  the  la-t  40  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  especially  those  events  which  had  the  most 
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immediate  l>caring  on  the  entrv  of  the  people   imagery  by  reason  of  its  penetrating  moistnr* 
into  tlie  promised  land.    To  this  discourse  is    without  the  uppurcnt  effort  of  ruin  ( Deut.  xxxii 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the   2  ;  Job  xxix.  19  ;  Pit.  CXXXiil.  3  ■  Prov.  xix.  12- 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  tne   Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5  ;  Mic.  v.  7)  ;  while  its 
Jordan  (iv.  41-43).  — II.  The  second  discourse  I  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  transient  rood- 


is  introduced  like  the  first  by  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances,  under  which  it  wits  delivered 
(iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from  chap.  v.  1-xxvi. 
19.  and  contains  a  recapitulation,  with  some 
modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law  already 
given  on  Mount  Sinai.  —  III.  In  the  third 
discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20),  the  Elders  of 
Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The  i>cople 
are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  ujkjii  Mount 
Kind,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words 
of  this  law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses 
to  lie  pronounced  bv  the  Levites  on  Elml  (xxvii. 
14-26),  and  the  blessings  on  Gerir.im  (xxviii. 
1-14).  —  IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written 
bv  Moses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to 
tnc  custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the 
jieoplc  to  hear  it  read  once  every  seven  years 
(xxxi.) ;  the  Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the"  ears 
of  the  people  (xxxi.  30-xxxii.  44);  and  the 
blessing  of  the  twelve  tril>cs  (xxxiii.).  —  V. 
The  lM>ok  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  deaf  h  of  Moses,  which  is  first  nnnounced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  —  It  has  been  maintained 
by  many  modern  critics  that  Deuteronomy  is 
of  later  origin  than  the  other  four  hooks  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  but  the  l*>ok  l»ears  witness  to  its 
own  authorship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly 
cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt, 
xix.  7,8;  Mark  x.  3;  Acts  iii.  22.  vii.  37). 
The  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  of  course  added  by  a  later 
hand,  and  perhaps  formed  originally  the  In-gin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Joshua.    (Pkntatki  ni  ] 

Devil.  The  name  descril»es  Satan  as  slan- 
dering God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  The 
former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his  great 
work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not  onlv 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general 
nature  and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  (Jen. 
iii.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence ; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute 
falsehood  or  cruelty  to  God.  The  other  work, 
the  slandering  or  accusing  man  before  God,  is, 
as  it  must  necessarily  |„-,  unintelligible  to  us. 
The  question  tone  lies  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and 
the  permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under 
the  government  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good." 
The  essence  of  this  accusation  is  the  imputa- 
tion of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9,  10).  and  its 
refutation  is  placet]  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  those 
"who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
[Satax  ;  Dkmon.] 

Dew.  This  in  the  summer  is  so  copious  in 
Palestine  that  it  supplies  to  some  extent  the 
absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  xliii.  22).  and 
becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist.  As  a 
proof  of  this  copiousness,  the  well-known  sign 
of  Gideon  (Jiulg.  vi.  37.  39,  4<>)  may  lie  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  bless- 
ing with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source 
of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii.  28  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  I 
Zech.  viii.  12),  anil  its  withdrawal  is  attributed 


ness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 

Diadem.  What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the 
Jews  was  we  know  not.  That  of  other  nations 
of  antiquity  was  a  fillet  of  silk,  two  inches 
broad,  bound  round  the  head  and  tied  behind, 
the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  Lil»er 


Obrtrte  of  Trtrmdr»chm  of  Tijfrmne*,  king  of  Syri*. 
ofktafvluV 


Its  color  was  generally  white ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Darius  ;  and 
it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Rev.  ix.  7). 
It  was  nceuliurly  the  murk  of  ( friental  sove- 
reigns (I  Mace.  xiii.  32).  A  crown  was  used 
by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
i.  10)  ;  but  in  all  probability  this  was  not  the 
state  crown  (2  Sam.  xii.  30)",  although  used  in 
the  coronation  of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  In  Esth. 
i.  1 1,  ii.  17,  we  have  cet/ur  for  the  turban  worn 
by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special 
favor  (viii.  15).  The  diadem  of  the  king  dif- 
fered from  that  of  others  in  having  an  erect  tri- 
angular peak.  The  words  in  Ez.  xxiii  15 
mean  long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous 
colors. 

Dial.  Various  forms  of  dials  were  used  by 
the  ancients,  one  of  which  is  here  represented. 


The  word  ma'Oldth  is  the  same  as  that  rendered 

'•  steps  "  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26 ;  1  K.  x.  19), 
and  -degrees"  in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11  ; 
Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where,  to  give  a  consistent  ren- 
rlering,  we  should  read  with  the  margin  the 
decrees  "  rather  than  the  "  dial  "  of  Aha*. 


to  a  curse  (2  Sam.  i.  21  :  1  K.  xvii.  1  ;  Has.  '  In  the  absence  of  anv  materials  for  determining 
i.  10).    It  becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic   the  shajn:  and  structure  of  the  solar  instrument, 
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which  certainly  appears  intended,  the  best  course 
fs$  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  Jerome,  that  the  nui'dloih  were 
really  stairs,  and  that  the  shadow  (perhaps  of 
some  column  or  oMisk  on  the  top)  fell  on  a 
greater  or  smaller  numl«r  of  them  according  as 
the  sun  was  low  or  high.  The  terrace  of  a 
palace  might  easily  he  thus  ornamented. 

Diamond  ( Heb.  ytilidlom),  a  precious  stone, 
the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the  breast-plate 
of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxriii.  18.  xxxix.  II). 
and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13)  among 
the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  <  )ur 
translation,  "diamond,"  is  derived  from  Elarn 
Esra,  and  is  defended  by  Braun.  Kidisch  says 
"  perhaps  emerald."  Respecting  ahamir,  which 
i«  translated  "diamond*  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  sec 
under  Adamaxt. 

Dian  a.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denot- 
ing a  Roman  divinitv,  is  the  representative  of 
the  Greek  Artrmis,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  plav*  so  important  a  part  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephcsiun 
Diana  was,  however,  regarded  as  invested  with 
very  different  attributes,  and  made  the  object 
of  a  different  worship,  from  the  ordinary  Diana 
of  the  Greek*,  and  if  rather  perhaps  to  be  iden- 
tified with  A  static  and  other  female  divinities 
of  the  East.  In  some  respects  there  wan  doubt- 
less a  fusion  of  the  two.  Diana  was  the  god- 
dess of  rivers  of  pools,  and  of  harbors ;  and 
these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  situation 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesu*  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as 
a  huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true 
Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  en- 
tirely alien  from  Greek  art.  The  coin  below 
will  give  som  •  notion  of  the  image,  which  was 
grotesque  and  archaic  in  character.    The  head 


Greek  imperial  cupper  coin  «f  Ephcmi  and  Smyrna  allied 

("UpdfMrt) ;  t>omitia,  with  nam*  of  proenmul. 
Obr.:  AOMITIA  C6UACTH.     Bust  to  right.  Rer.: 
AXOT    KAIC6N    DAITOY  OMOXOIA 
BUTT.  EpMuDkna 


wore  a  mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  lmr  of 
metal,  ami  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  Mock 
covered  with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic  in- 
scriptions. This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object 
Of  peculiar  sanctitv,  and  wa»  believed  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven  (Acts  xix.  .15).  The 
cry  of  the  mob  (Acta  xix.  28),  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  !  "  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  "  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shipped," may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  The  term  '*  great  "  was 
evidently  a  title  of  honor  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in 
inscription*,  and  in  Xenophon's  Ephexinnt.  i .  11. 

Dibla  im,  mother  of  Hosea  s  wife  Gomer 
(Hos.  i.  3). 

Diblath  x  accurately  Diblaii),  — a  place 


named  only  in  Ez.  vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is 
natural  to  infer  that  Dibluh  was  in  the  north. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  a!l  like  it  is 
RiBLAii,  and  the  letters  D  and  U  are  no  much 
alike  in  Hebrew,  and  so  frequently  interchanged, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there 
is  a  strong  probability  that  Ribiah  is  the  right 
reading. 

Di  boil,  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
in  tlie  rich  pastoral  country,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  children  of 
Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,34).  From  this  circum- 
stance it  possibly  received  the  name  of  Di  box- 
Gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in  the  ancient  frag- 
ment of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  front  this  it 
ap|*ears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  >!■>- 
ahitcs.  We  find  Dibou  counted  to  Reuben  in 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9,  17).  In  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again 
in  jjossession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii. 
18,  22,  corap.  24).  In  the  same  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably  under  the  name 
of  Dimox.  In  modern  times  the  name  Uhi* 
Inn  has  licen  discovered  by  Seetxen,  Irby  uml 
Mangles  and  Burckhardt,  as  attached  to  exten- 
sive ruins  on  the  Roman  mad,  alauit  three 
miles  north  of  the  Anton  (  UWy  Modjth).  All 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  ns  ly- 
ing low. — 2.  One  of  the  towus  which  was  re- 
inhabited  by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its  men- 
tion with  Jckahzcel,  Molodah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  south,  then*  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  it  is 
identical  with  Dimoxah. 

Di  bon-Gud,  one  of  the  halting-places  of 
I  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
tloubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dinox. 

Dib'ri,  a  Danite,  father  of  Shelomith  (tcr. 
xxiv.  1 1 ). 

Didrachmon.   [Monet;  Shekel.] 

Did  ymUS,  that  is,  the  Twin,  a  surname  of 
the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi 
2).  (Thomas.) 

Diklah  (<  Jen.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21 ),  a  w>* 
of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be 
looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
signifies  "a  paimtree :  "  hence  it  is  thought  that 
Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia  containing  many 
palm-trees.  Bochart,  and  after  him  (jesenius, 
refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Mina*i.  a 
people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmifcr-  » 
ous  country.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a 
place  called  Itnhalah  in  F.I -YeimineJi,  with  many 
palm-trees.  \iJchfeh  also  signifies  a  palm-tree, 
and  is  the  name  of  mnnv  places,  especially 
N'ikhleh  A-Yemdneryeh,  and  XaiAJeJ,  eri-Shd 
mreifrh,  two  well-known  towns  situate  near  each 
other.  Therefore,  1.  Diklnh  may  probably  lie 
recovered  in  the  place  called  Dakalah  abort 
mentioned  :  or,  possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places 
named  Nakhleh. 

Dil  eail,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38).  It  has  not  lx-eii  identi- 
fied with  certainty.  Van  dc  Velde  suggests 
that  it  mav  l»e  the  modern  place  Tina,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Teil-M-Snfieh  in  the  mari- 
time plain  of  I'hilistia,  south  of  Ekron. 
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Dim  null,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Xchuliin,  ! 
given  to  the  Meraritc  Lcvitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  35). 
Rimmon  (I  Chr.  vi.  77)  may  possibly  be  a  va- 
riation of  Dimnah. 

Di  mon,  thk  Waters  of,  some  streams  on 
the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land  of"  Moab,  i 
against  which  Isaiah  in  here  uttering  dcuuncia- 
tioni  (Is.  xv.  9).    Gesenius  conjectures  that  I 
the  two  names  Dimon  and  Dihon  are  the  name.  ; 

Dl  monah,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
(Josh.  xv.  22),  perhaps  the  same  as  Diuon  in 
N,  h  xi  25. 

Di'nah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  I^cah, 
(Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accompanied  her  father 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan,  and,  having 
ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was  violated 
by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chieftain  of 
the  territory  in  which  her  father  had  settled 
(Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time,  judging 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. Shechem  proposed  to  make  the  usual 
reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to  the  father  and 
marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  But  in  this 
case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of 
the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favored  people  of 
God  ;  he  hud  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel  (xxxiv. 
7).  The  proposals  of  Ilamor,  who  acted  as  his 
deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the 
hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two  peo- 
ples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage 
nnd  commerce.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness, 
which  Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose  ; 
they  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  propositi 
union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shcchemites. 
They  therefore  assented  ;  and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration were  at  the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Joscphus  observes, 
attacked  them  unexpec  tedly,  slew  all  the  males, 
and  plundered  their  city. 

Di  n  a  it  os  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of 
the  Cutha?an  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
trilics.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

D 1 1  ;  hnbah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43), 
the  capital  citv,  ami  prohnhlv  the  birthplace,  of 
Ik-la,  son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom.  It  has  not 
been  identified. 

Dionys'ia.  "  the  feast  of  Bacchus,"  which 
was  celebrated,  especially  in  biter  times,  with 
wild  extravagance,  and  licentious  enthusiasm. 
Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the  proces- 
sions, acting  the  part  of  Ma?nads,  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus.  Shortly  lie- 
fore  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
168  n.c,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compiled  to 
go  in  procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy"  (2 
Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bac- 
chanalia in  Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Ro- 
man senate  (n.c.  186).  A  decree  was  passed 
forludding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
This  fact  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the 
Conduct  of  Antiochus.  Ap. 

Dionys'ius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  svii. 

34),  an  eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Eusc- 


bius  makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius 
bishop  of  Corinth,  to  have  la-en  first  bishop  of 
Athens.  The  writings  which  were  once  attrib- 
uted to  him  are  now  confessed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  some  nco-Platonists ,  of  the  sixth 
century. 

Didny'SUS  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33 ;  3  Mace.  ii. 
29),  also  called  BaCCHUS,  was   properly  the 
god  of  wine.   The  eastern  wanderings  of  Dio- 
nysus are  well  known,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine.  His 
worship,  however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed 
the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgies  and  mystic 
rites.    To  the  Jew,  Dionysus  would  necessarily 
apj>ear  as  the  embodiment  of  paganism  in  its 
most  material  shape,  sanctioning  the  most  tu- 
multuous passions  and  the  worst  excesses.    A  p. 
DioBcorm  thius.  [Mouths.] 
Diot  rephes,  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3 
John  9,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Disciple.    [Education  ;  Schools. ] 
Discus,  a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal, 
made  for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise 
of  strength  and  dexterity  (2  Mace.  iv.  14). 
A  p. 

Diseases.  [Medicixe.] 

Dish.  [Basiw  ;  CiiAKiiKR.]  In  ancient 
Egypt,  and  also  in  Judasa,  guests  at  the  table 
handled  their  food  with  the  fingers.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each  person 
breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the 
dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate 
morsel  and  hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a 
compliment,  and  to  refuse  such  an  offering 
is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dipping 
his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was 
showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 

Dis'hau,  the  voungest  son  of  Seir  the  Ho- 
rite  (Gen.  xxxvi.'  21,  28,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

DlS  hon.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  21,  26,  30  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  — 2.  The  son 
of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to 
the  same  root.  The  geographical  position  of 
the  triln-s  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Knobel  places  them  to  E.  and  S.E. 
of  the  Guff  of  Akaha. 

Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  or  simply 

Tub  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title  ap- 
plied to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in  for- 
eign countries  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element 
influencing  the  entire  character  of  the  Jews, 
dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile.  Outwardly 
and  inwardly,  by  its*  effects  both  on  the  Geii- 
tiles  and  on  "the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
npfiears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential 
preparation  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  At 
the  l»cginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Disper- 
sion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Prece- 
dence was  yielded  to  the  first.  From  Babylon 
the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia,  Media,  and 
Parthia  ;  but  the  settlements  in  China  belong 
to  a  modern  date.  The  Greek  conquests  in 
Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted  large  bodies  of 
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/ewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to  the-  cnpitals 
of  his  western  province*.  His  policy  was  lol- 
lowed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Orcat  : 
and  tlie  persecution*  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
only  served  to  push  forward  tin-  Jewish  emigra- 
tion tn  the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire. 
Large  settlem  -nts  of  Jews  were  established  in 
C\  pros,  in  the  islands  of  the  ,Egvan,  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews  of  the 
Syrian  provinces  gradually  formed  a  closer  con- 
nection wirh  their  new  homes,  ami  together  with 
the  (wreck  language  ailoptetl  in  many  resiHjcts 
Greek  ideas.  This  Hcllcnizing  tendency,  how- 
ever,  found  it*  most  free  development  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  Iiecame  the 
source  of  the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread 
over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  in- 
land to  Abyssinia.  At  Cvrene  and  Berenice 
(Tri|>oli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population.  The  Afri- 
can Dispersion,  like  all  ether  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "  h«  ly  city,"  and  recog- 
nized the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by 
the  annnal  tribute.  But  the  distinction  in  lan- 
guage led  to  wider  differences,  which  were 
averted  in  Babylon  bv  the  currency  of  an  Ara 
maic  dialect.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  i*falots  found  a  reception  in  Cvrene  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with 
terrible  ferocity.  The  Jewish  settlements  in 
Rome  were  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompcv,  n.c.  G3.  The  captives 
and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
located  in  the  trans-Tibcrine  quarter.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  the  Jews  became  objects  of 
suspicion  from  their  immense  numbers;  and 
tin  internal  disputes  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  jgenenil,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in 
a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Home  were  numerous 
(Acta  xxviii.  17  C).  The  influence  of  the 
Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a  regular 
progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements.  The 
mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  con- 
verts were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
represented  each  division  of  the  Dispersion 
(Acts  ii.  9-11;  (I)  Partitions  .  .  .  Mesoiio- 
tamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.e.  Syria).  .  .  Pamphy- 
lia;(3)Egypt  .  .  .  Greece;  (4)  Romans  .  .  .*), 
and  these  converts  naturally  prepared  the  wav 
for  the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded 
the  beginning  of  the  separate  apostolic  mis- 
sions. 

Divination.  (Ez.  xiii.  7;  Wild.  xvii.  7; 
Is.  xlvii.  9).  This  art  "  of  taking  an  aim  of 
'li vine  matters  bv  human,  which  cannot  but 
breed  mixture  or  imaginations  "  ( Bacon,  A'.«. 
xvii.),  has  been  universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  na- 
tfone  alike  civilized  and  savage.  The  first  kind 
of  divination  was  called  Natural,  in  which  the 
medium  of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his 
own  individuality,  ami  became  the  passive  in- 
strnment  of  supernatural  utterances.  The 
other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial,  and  prob- 
ably originated  in  an  honest  conviction  that 
external  nature  sympathized  with  and  fre- 
quently indicated  the  condition  and  prosj»wts 


of  mankind  ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridicu- 
lous, and  fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism 
of  natural  phenomena  with  human  catastro- 
phes. When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  sup|M>scd  manifestations  wen1  infinitely  mul- 
tiplied. The  invention  of  divination  is  iiv 
crilanl  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Phrygians  and 
Etrurians,  especially  sages,  or  to  the  devil.  In 
the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascriU-s  all  magic  to 
Ahriman.  Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in 
modern  times.  Many  forms  of  divination  arc 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  subject  is  so 
frequently  alluded  to  that  it  deserves  careful  rx- 
ammation.  Diviners  are  first  mentioned  as  a 
prominent  body  in  the  Egyptian  court,  (Jen. 
xli.  8.  —  1.  C In ut um mint.  Tin  y  were  a  class  of 
Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning.  —  2. 
(In  nil  mi  in  (V.x.  vii.  1 1 ).  Possibly  these,  as  well 
as  their  predecessors,  were  merely  a  learned 
class,  invested  by  vulgar  suprstition  with  hid- 
den power.  Daniel  was  made  head  of  the  col- 
lege by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  1 1 ).  — 3.  M>- 
mssltffihiiH  (Ex.  vii.  1 1 , ctisnluipliim).  The  word 
seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers,  of  the  class  to 
which  belonged  Janm-s  and  Jambres  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders  which 
hardened  the  heart  of  I'haraoh  is  idle  to  COD* 
jeeture.  Michaelis  explains  them  to  l»e  "as- 
trologers," such  as  in  ancient  times  were  siip- 

Ed  to  Ik*  able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon 
pills.  Women  were  supposed  to  be  |>ecu- 
y  addicted  to  these  magical  ans  (Ex.  xxii. 
18).*— 4.  YUUf'tmim  (Lev.  xix.  31,  XX.  ft), 
wizttnL.  Those  that  could  bv  whatever  inciins 
reveal  the  future. — 5.  (Mxttft  (Lev.  x\.  ft;  Is. 

viii.  19,  xix.  3).  The  word  properly  means 
"  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then  by  an  ea«y  me- 
tonymy those  who  consulted  them.  They  ore 
also  called  Pythones.  Hence  the  "  'pirit  of 
Python,"  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquist* 
"  peeped  and  muttered  "  from  the  earth  to  imi- 
tate the  voice  of  the  revealing  familiar  (D. 
xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
W  pnqierly  means  a  liottlc  (Job  xxxii.  I'M, 
and  was  applied  to  the  magician,  Uianse  bo 
was  supposed  to  lie  infhitui  by  the  spirit.  Of 
this  class  was  the  witch  of  Endor.  —  6.  Ki'm-  a 
kfMinim  (Dent  xviii.  10).  This  word  niav 
l>e  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  tec, — 7. 
Me'dnin  (Mic.  v.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  A.  V.  "nn 
observer  of  times").  It  is  derived  by  some, 
from  'tinan,  fo  nnvr,  and  may  mean  ift'imin'/if 
"using  hidden  arts"  (Is.  ii.  6;  Jer.  xxvii.  9). 
If  it  Ik-  derived  from  'ain,  an  eye,  it  will  mean 
"one  who  fascinates  with  the  eves,"  as  in  die 
Syr.  Vers.  A  belief  in  the  evil  eye  was  uni- 
versal, and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Dent,  xxiii.  6;  Matt.  xx.  19;  Tob.  iv.  7;  1 
Sam.  xviii.  9.  "  Saul  rt/ni  David  ").  Others 
again  make  the  'dniitim  ( I*.  ii.  6.  toe. )  "  soot  1 1- 
savers,"  who  predicted  "  times,"  as  in  A.  V., 
from  the  observation  of  the  clouds.    In  Judg. 

ix.  37,  the  expression  "  ten  binth  of  }ffon#nim  " 
refers  not  «o  much  to  the  general  saeredncss  of 
great  trees  as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  lu  re 
Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen.  x\w. 
4).  —  8.  Slewwhishiin  (Ps.  Iviii.  5  ;  2  K.  xvii. 
17,  xxi.  6,  &c.,  A.  V.  enchanters)  who  were 
supposed  to  render  scrfa-nts  innocuous  and 
obedient  I  Ex.  vii.  9  ;  Jer.  viii,  17  ;  Eccl  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music ;  but  also  no 
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doubt  by  ihc  possession  of  some  genuine  and 
often  hereditary  secret,  They  had  a  similar 
power  over  scorpion*.  The  root  has,  however, 
a  general  meaning  of  "  learning  by  experience, " 
like  "  to  augur,"  in  English,  (Jen.  xxx.  27.  —9. 
Chdbir  chehdiim.  Those  who  acquired  power  by 
uttering  spells,  &c. —  10.  IMomants  Alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21,  where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
parting  of  two  ways,  uses  divination  by  arrows 
to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against  Je- 
rusalem or  Kabbah.  Jerome  explains  it  of 
mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city  be- 
ing attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out. 
Kstins  says  he  threw  up  a  butidle  of  arrows  to 
see  wliich  way  they  would  light,  and  falling  on 
the  right  hand  he  marched  towards  Jerusa- 
lem.— 11.  Closely  con  netted  with  this  was  div- 
ination bv  rods  (Hos.  iv.  la).  —12.  Cnp  divi- 
nation (Gen.  xliv.  &).  Parkhurst  and  others, 
denying  that  divination  is  intunded,  make  it  a 
mere  cup  of  office  "  for  which  he  would  search 
carefully."  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  divination  was  by  means  of  radia- 
tions from  the  water,  or  from  magically  inscribed 
gems,  Ac.,  thrown  into  it.  —  13.  Consultation 
of  Terapbim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ez.  xxi.  21  ;  I  Sam. 
xv.  23).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols,"  from  which  the 
.xeited  worshippers  fancied  that  they  received 
oracular  responses  [Ti.k.u-him  ]. —  14.  Divi- 
nation by  the  liver  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  The  liver 
jvus  the  most  important  imrt  of  the  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  He- 
phrcstion  were  foretold.  — 16.  Divination  by 
dreams  (Dent.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii.  13;  Jer. 
xxiii.  32).  Many  warnings  occm  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  (Zech  x.  2,  &c  ).  We  find 
however  no  direct  truce  of  $evkiny  for  dreams. 
— 16.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be 
considered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is. 
x)i.  21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16  ;  l's.  xxviri. 
2).  That  there  were  several  oracles  of  heathen 
gods  known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both  from 
the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zcbub  at  Ekron  (2 
K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debir. 
Moms  forbade  every  species  of  divination  be- 
cause a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have 
been  an  incentive  to  idolatry  ;  indeed  the  fre- 
quent denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets 
tend  to  prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented 
peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  Israel.  But 
God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes  for  div- 
ination, which  would  have  rendered  it  super- 
fluous, and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  will 
in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they  continued 
faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were  unfaith- 
ful that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn  ( I  Sam. 
xxviii.  6,  2  Sam.  ii.  1.  v.  23,  ftc.).  Supersti- 
tion not  unfrvquentiy  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity prevalent  though  the  Roman  empire  at 
our  Lord's  corning,  imposture  was  rampant; 
as  a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Ta  itttl  will  suffice 
to  prove.  Hence  the  lucrative  trades  of  such 
men  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  vit'i.  9),  Bar-jesus 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit  of  Py- 
Uion  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vagabond  Jews,  exor- 


|  cists  (Luke  xl.  19 ;  Act*  xix.  13),  and  others  (» 
i  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20,  &c.),  as  well  a*  the 
|  notorious  dealers  in  magical  books  at  Epbeaus 
j  (Acts  xix.  19). 

Divorce.  The  law  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  l>eut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wile  was 
I  lost  are  stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  .The  ground 
of  divorce  is  a  point  on  which  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors of  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  widely  differed  ; 
the  school  of  Shummai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a 
moral  delinquency  in  the  woman,  whilst  that 
of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes,  e.g.,  if 
the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking  tor  her 
husband.  The  Pliarisees  wished  perhaps  to 
embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer 
to  which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(v.  31),  he  declares  that' but  for  their  hardened 
state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no 
|  place.  Yet  from  the  distinction  made,  "  But  I 
say  nnto  you,"  v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  He  "regarded  all  the  lesser  causes  than 
"fornication  "  as  standing  on  too  weak  ground, 
and  declined  the  question  of  how  to  interpret 
the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  "some  unclean- 
ness,"  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce, 
Moses  meant  "  fornication,"  i.e.  adultery,  for 
that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that 
such  should  tie  stoned  "  (John  viii.  5  ;  Lev.  xx. 
10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  wow  found  in  in- 
terpreting Moses'  words,  will  be  lessened  if  we 
consider  that  the  mere  giving  "  a  bill  (or  rather 
"  liook  ")  of  divorcement  "  (comp.  Is.  1.  1  ;  Jer. 
iii.  8)  would  in  ancient  times  require  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the 
formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but  lie- 
cause  the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally  un- 
known. This  would  bring  the  matter  under 
the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to 
check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  hus- 
band. But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in 
the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  or  in  any,  save  a  much  more  recent 
one,  makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great 
uncertainty. 

Di  zahab,  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position 
of  the  spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented 
as  addressing  the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson 
identified  with  LMikab,  a  cape  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  (iulf  of  Aha/taA. 

Do'CUS,  a  "  little  hold  "  near  Jericho  ( 1  Mace 
xvi.  l.r>,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the 
son  of  Abubus.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  the  coj.ii  ii-  and  excellent  springs  of 
Ain-T>vk\  which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  &awa~ 
'inwh,  at  the  ftiot  of  the  mountain  of  Quaran- 
tania  ( Kmunliil),  about  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Jeri. 
cho.  Above  the  springs  are  trace*  of  ancient 
foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  I'tolcmy's 
castle,  but  more  pmlmbly  of  that  of  the  Tem- 
plars, one  of  whose  stations  this  was.  Ap. 

Dod  ai,  an  Abohite  who  commanded  the 
course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo,  2. 

Do'danim,  (Jen.  x.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some 
copies  and  in  inarg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  RoDA- 
xim),  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan. 
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the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  z.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7). 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  faror  of  the 
former  name.  Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  Dardani.  The  Dardani  were  found  in 
historical  times  in  Illyricum  and  Troy  :  the 
former  district  was  regarded  as  their  original 
•eat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to 
them  than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelas- 
ric  race.  Kalisch  identifies  Dodanim  with  the 
Daunians,  who  occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

Do  davah,  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Judah, 
father  of  Eliczer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's 
alliance  with  Ahaxiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37). 

Do'do.  1.  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  father 
of  Elhanan.  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty 
capc-iin*  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  He 
ia  a  different  person  from  —  2.  Dodo  th« 
Ahobitb,  father  of  Eleazar,  the  second  of  the 
three  mighty  men  who  were  over  the  thirty  (2 
Sain,  xxiii.  9;  I  Chr.  xi.  12).  He  or  his'son 
—  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of  "  to  have  escaped  from  the 
text  —  probablr  had  the  command  of  the  sec- 
ond monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  4).  In  the 
hitter  passage  the  name  is  Dodai.  —  3.  A  man 
of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the  Judge  ( Judg. 
x.  1). 

Do  eg,  an  Idumasan.  chief  of  Saul's  herds- 
men. He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahiinelech  gave 
David  the  sword  of  (joliath,  and  not  only  gare 
information  to  San  I,  but  when  other*  declined 
the  office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to 
destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  with  their  families, 
to  the  number  of  S5  persons,  together  with  all 
their  property  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22; 
Ps.  Hi.) 

Dog,  an  animal  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a 
watch  for  their  bouses  (Is.  lvi.  10),  and  for 
guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  I ).  Then  also 
as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  setni-wild  dogs 
used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and  other 
offftl  (1  K.  xiv.  II,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,2-3,  xxii. 
38 ;  2  K.  ix  10,  38  ;  Jcr.  xv.  3  ;  Ps.  lix.  6,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that 
fierce  and  cruel  enemies  are  poetically  stvled 
dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover,  the  dog 
being  an  unclean  animal  (Is.  Ixvt.  .3),  the  terms 
dog.  dead  dor/,  dorj's  head,  were  used  as  terms  of 
reproach  or  of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's 
self  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  14 ;  "2  Sara.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi 
9;  2  K.  viii.  13).  Stanley  mentions  that  he 
•aw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel  the  descendants 
of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  offal  and  car- 
rion thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 

Doors.  IGates.] 

Doph  kah,  a  pi  ace  mentioned  Num.  xxxin. 
12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  ;  see  Wildkkxks*. 

Dor  (Josh.  XTii.  11;  1  K.  iv.  1 1  ;  1  Mace, 
xv.  II),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Josh.  xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of 
Jahin  king  of  Hazor  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi. 
1,  2).  It  was  probablr  the  most  southern  set- 
tlement of  the.  Fhrenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
Josephus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  citv,  on  the 
border  of  Manasseh,  and  the  north  bonier 


of  Dan  near  Mount  Carmel.    It  appears  to 

have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  trilie  of 
Asher,  though  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii. 
II,  Judg.  i.  27).  The  original  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  ;  but  during  the  pro»pvr 
ous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the'  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  hi*  twelve 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  II).  Trypbon,  the  mur- 
derer of  Jonathan  Maccabteu*  and  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum 
in  Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
Antiochns  Sidetes  (1  Mure.  xv.  11).  Of  the 
site  of  Dor  there  can  lie  no  doubt.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Josepbus  ami  Jerome  are  clear 
and  full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast, 
"  in  the  ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way 
to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is 
the  small  village  of  Tantum,  probably  an  Arab 
corruption  of  IJora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  mate- 


Do  ra.  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  13,25.  [Dor.]  Ap. 

Dorcas.  [Tahitha.| 

Dorym  ones,  father  of  Ptolemv,  snrnamed 
Macron  (I  Mace,  hi  38;  2  Mace. "iv.  4!S).  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Dorytnenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great.  Ap. 

Dosith  eufi.  1.  "  A  priest  and  F^vite," 
who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to  Egypt 
(Esth.  xi.  1,  2).  — 2.  One  of  the  captains' «  f 
Judas  Maccabssus  in  the  Iwittle  against  Titno- 
theus  (2  Mace.  xii.  19,  24).  —  3.  A  borsc-sol- 
•her  of  Bacenor's  corapuny,  a  man  of  prodi- 
gious strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  capture 
Goririas,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thracian  ('1  Mace, 
xii.  35). — 4.  The  son  of  Driraylus,  a  Jew, 
who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and 
was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at 
Raphia  (3  Mace.  i.  3).  He  was  perhaps  a 
chamberlain.  Ap. 

Do  thai  in.    [  Doth  am.) 

Do  than,  a  place  first  mentioned  (Gen. 

xxxvii.  17)  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechcm.  It  next  appears  as  the  residence 
of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13).  Later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of  Holo- 
fernes'  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jud.  iv.  6, 
vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  Doth  aim  is  due  to  the 
Greek  text,  from  which  tins  book  is  translated. 
Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebiu«,  who  places  it 
12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and 
here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  in  our 
own  times,  still  bearing  its  ancient  name  un- 
impaired, and  situated  at  the  south  end  of  i 
plain  of  the  richest  pasturage.  4  or  5  miles  S  W. 
of  Jrnin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two 
of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dove(Hel).  Yontih).  The  first  mention  of 
this  bird  <»ceurs  in  (Jen.  viii.  The  dove's  ra- 
pidity of  flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its 
dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys  in  Jer  xlviii. 
2*.  and  Kz.  vii.  1H;  its  mournful  voice  in  Is. 

xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11  .  Xah.  ii   7;  its  hannlc«s- 
ness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity  in  Hos.  vii. 
II  ;  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant",  i.  15.  ii.  14 
Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many 
parti  of  the  East.    The  pigeon-cot  is  a  uni- 

|  versal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt. 
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In  Persia  pigeon-houses  un;  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance frum  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  dun;;  as  manure.  There  is  prol>- 
ablv  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  lx.  8. 

Dove's  Dung.  Various  explanations  have 
been  Riven  of  the  passage  in  2  k.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been 
so  excessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  lor 
fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  ami  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  dove's  dun-  for  live  piece*  of  silver." 
The  old  versions  and  very  many  ancient  com- 
mentators are  in  favor  of  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  lleli.  word.  Hoc  hart  has  labored  to 
show  that  it  denotes  a  species  id'  cicer,  *'  chick- 
pea," which  he  says  the  Arabs  call  lunun,  and 
sometimes  improperly  "  dove's  or  .sparrow's 
dun;;."  Linmcus  suggested  that  the  cAiri/onim 
may  signify  the  Oruitliixftilum  tiinl»lltUum,  "  Star 
of  Bethlehem."  With  regard  to  Bochart's 
opinion,  Celsius,  who  advocates  the  literal  in- 
terpretation, has  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
error.  It  CM  scarcely  lie  believed  that  even  in 
the  worst  horrors  of  a  siege  a  substance  so  vile 
as  is  implied  by  the  literal  rendering  should 
ha^e  lieen  used  for  food,  ami  in  the  absence  of 
further  evidence  we  must  refrain  from  decid- 
ing. 

Dowry.  [Marriaok.] 

Drachm  (2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43; 
Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  varying  in 
weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  different  tal- 
ents. The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  the  Phoeni- 
cian, and  the  Attic.  The  drachma:  of  these 
talents  weigh  respectively,  during  the  period  of 
the  Maccaliees,  alwut  55  grs.  troy,  58  5,  and 
66.  In  Luke  (A  V.  "  piece  of  silver  ")  denarii 
sirm  to  be  intended.  [Monev  ;  Silver,  Piece 
okJ 

Dragon.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.,  ap- 
parently following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered 
by  the  same  word  "dragon"  the  two  Hebrew 
words  Tan  and  Tannin,  which  amiear  to  l>e 
quite  distinct  in  meaning.  —  I.  The  former  is 
used,  always  in  the  plural,  in  Job  x.\.\.  29 ; 
Is.  xxxiv.  1.1,  xliii.  20;  in  Is.  xiii.  22;  in  Jer. 
x.  22,  xlix.  33  ;  in  IN.  xliv.  19  ;  and  in  Jer.  ix. 
11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mie.  *  8.  It  is  always  ap- 
plieii  to  -nine  creatures  inhabiting  the  desert) 

and  we  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers 
rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent. 
The  Syriac  rentiers  it  by  a  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pococke,  means  a  "  jackal."  —  II.  The 
word  tannin  seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster, 
whether  of  the  I  and  or  the  sea,  being  indeed 
more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of  serpent 
or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to  that 
sense.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we 
find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  21,  of  the  great 
sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13.  it 
refers  to  lund-scrjHMits  of  a  powerful  and  dead- 
ly kind.  In  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17.  Sac.), 
as  applied  metaphorically  to  "  the  old  serpent, 
called  the  Devil  and  Satan,"  the  description  of 
the  "dragon"  being  dictated  by  the  symlxrii- 
cal  meaning  of  the  image  rather  than  by  any 
reference  to  any  actually  existing  creature. 
The  reason  of  this  scriptural  symlnd  is  to 


he  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic 
power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the 
serpent  is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  rec- 
|  ord  of  the  serpent's  agency  in  the  temptation 
(Gen.  iii.). 
Dram.  [Daric] 

Dreams.  —  L  The  muin  difference  between 
our  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts  appears  to 
lie  in  this  —  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  iht- 
eeptive  faculties  of  the  mind  an?  active,  while 
the  reflective  powers  are  generally  asleep.  Yet 

'  there  is  a  class  of  dreams  in  which  the  reason 
is  not  wholly  asleep.    In  these  cases  it  seems 

(  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so  to 
have  a  double  consciousness.  In  either  case 
the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  instead  of 

;  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  waking 
boors.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for 
by  any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of 
waking  thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter 
is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men,  generally  through  the  medium  of 
words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  w  ithin  us. 
So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  On  the  tirst  two  points 
experience  gives  undoubted  testimony  ;  as  to 
the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 
but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  u|>on  the  soul  extends  to  its 
sleeping  as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  —  II 
It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams 
of  memory  or  imagination  an!  indeed  referred 
to  in  Keel.  v.  3  ;  Is.  xxix.  8  ;  but  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
which  is  the  proper  subject  of  Scripture  itself. 
It  must  lie  observed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  bv  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor. 
xiv.  15,  dreams,  in  w  hich  the  understanding  is 
asleep,  are  recognized  indeed  as  a  method  of 
divine  revelation,  hut  placed  below  the  visions 
of  pniphecv,  in  which  the  understanding  plays 
its  part.  It  is  true  that  the  Itook  of  Job,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  "  natural  religion," 
dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions  in  deep  sleep  " 
as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14,  xxxiii. 
15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6,  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3,  5. 
Jer.  xxvii.  9,  Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  an-  placed  below 
"  prophets,"  ami  even  below  "  diviners  ;  "  and 
similarly  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviit  6,  we 
read  that  "Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither 
by  dreams,  nor  by  l.'rim  |hy  symbol),  nor  by 
prophets."  Under  the  Christian  disjH'Usation, 
while  we  read  frequently  of  trances  and  visions, 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  as  vehicle-  of  di- 
vine revelation.  In  exact  accordance  with  this 
principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams 
sent  by  Cod.  The  greater  numlnT  of  such 
dreams  were  granted,  tor  prediction  or  for  warn- 
ing, to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish 
covenant.    And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as 
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of  Gail's  revelation  to  His  chosen  ser- 
vants, they  are  almost  always  referred  to  the  |h- 
riods  tit"  their  earliest  ami  most  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  The  general  conclusion  there- 
fore is,  first,  that  tlie  Scripture  claims  the  dream 
a-  a  indium  through  which  God  may  speak  to 
in  in  either  directly,  or  indireetly  in  virtue  of  a 
g  -n  ral  influence  upon  all  his  thoughts;  and 
secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that 
divine  influence  by  which  the  understanding 
als.,  is  affected,  aud  leads  us  to  believe  that 
a-  *uch  influence  extends  more  and  more,  rev- 
elation by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass 
away. 

Dress.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
piniculars  — 1.  Mr  rials,  u.  Color  and  dec- 
oration. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  various  article-..  4.  Special  usages  re- 
luting  thereto.  —  I.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  ]>or- 
tions  of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7).  Alter  the  fall,  the 
»kiris  of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  ma- 
terial (<ren.  iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  n 
rude  >tate  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  nave  l>ecn 
used  by  various  ancient  nations.  Skins  were 
not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods  :  the  "  man- 
tle "  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  liecn  the 
skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  proph- 
et's office  from  its  mean  appearance  (Zech. 
xiii.  4  ;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  shecj*- 
*kin  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in 
the  East.  The  art  of  weaving  hairw.is  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi. 
7,  xxxv.  6)  ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material.  .John  the  Baptist's  rol>e 
was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool,  we 
may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a  very  early 

Eeriod,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being; 
ept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12)  : 
it  was  at  "all  times  largely  employed,  particu- 
larly for  the  outer  garments  (Ler.  xiii.  47  ; 
I)  at.  xxii.  II,  &C.).  It  is  probable  that  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and 
perhaps  cotton,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they  were  instructed 
in  th.-  manufacture  (I  Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their 
return  to  Palestine  we  liave  frequent  notices  of 
linen.  Silk  was  not  introduced  until  a  verv 
late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  The  use  of  mixed 
m.iterial,  such  as  wool  ami  flax,  was  forbidden 
(Ler.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).  —  2.  CUnr  ami  \ 
drvytmtion.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  Hebrew 
dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the  materials 
employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a  ltit;h 
suite  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mirk  ix.  3).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the 
dress  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "  coat  of  divers 
colors."  or  a  tunic  famished  with  sleeves  and 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  correct  sense.  The  notice  of  scar- 
let thread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2*)  implies  some  ac- 
quaintance with  dyeing.  The  'Egyptians  had 
tarried  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a 
high  suite  of  perfection,  and  from  them  the 
Hebrews  learned  various  methods  of  producing 
The  elements  of 


tion  were  —  (1)  weaving  with  threads  previ- 

ously  dyed  ( Ex.  xxxv.  25) ;  (2)  the  introdue- 
tion  of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  G  tf.)  ; 
(3)  the  addition  of  figure*.  These  device*  may 
have  been  either  woven  into  the  Muff,  or  cut 
out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached  by 
needle-work  :  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  ap|>ear  oulv  on  one  side,  in  the  latter 
the  pattern  might  lie  varied.  Robes  decorated 
with  gold  (l's.  xlv.  13),  and  at  n  later  period 
with  silver  thread  (cf.  Acts  xii.  21 ).  were  worn 
by  royal  jiersonagc.s  ;  other  kinds  of  embroid- 
ered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  Ih>i1i  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Ju'dg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  docs  not  aii|H  ur  to  huve 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrew*:  the. 
Babylonians  ami  other  Eastern  nations  (Josh, 
vii.  21  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  24),  as  well  us  the  Egyji- 
tians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  docs 
the  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have  been  followed 
up  in  Pale-tine:  dyed  n>l«s  were  inqiorted 
from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  jmrtienlarly 
from  Phtcuicia,  and  were  not  much  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  e\|K-nsiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  1«J)  and  scarlet  (2  S  un. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy. 
The  surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in 
their  use  of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez. 
xxvii.  7),  the  Midianitish  king*  (Jmlg.  viii.26), 
the  Assyrian  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  G),  and  iYisian 
officer!  (Esth.  viii.  15),  arc  all  represent  d  in 
purple.  —  3.  Tin'  mint's,  farms,  ami iw*lr  o/'trrar- 
ing  the  nJ><*.  It  is  diiiicult  to  give  a  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  various  articles  of  dress  men- 
tamed  in  the  Bible.  The  general  duiracterh> 
ties  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages  :  the  modem 
Arab  dresses  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  did  ; 
there  are  the  same  flowing  robes,  ti  ■  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  outer  and  inner  garments, 
the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the  latter  light, 
adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive  change*  of 
temperature  in  those  countries;  and  there  is 
the  same  distinction  between  the  costume  of 
the  rich  und  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multi- 
plication of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more 
ample  dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  ancient  costume,  which  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  usages  of  modern  Orientals, 
supplying  in  great  measure  the  want  of  con- 
temporaneous representations.  The  costume 
of  the  men  and  women  was  very  similar;  there 
was  sufficient  diftcrem-e,  however,  to  mark  the 
sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a  woman 
to  wear  the  ap|tcndagcs  such  as  the  staff,  signet- 
ring,  and  other  ornaments,  or,  according  to 
Joscphus,  the  wcajKjn*  of  a  man  ;  as  well  as  to 
a  man  to  wear  the  outer  roU-  of  a  woman 
(Petit,  xxii.  5).  We  shall  first  descrilw  the 
rol»es  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes, 
aud  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  woman. 
(I.)  The  cflhoiieth  was  the  most  essential  arti>  !e 
of  dre>s.  It  was  a  closely  fitting  garni  nf.  re- 
sembling in  form  and  Use  our  sJtirt,  though  un- 
fortunately translated  coat  in  the  A.  V.  The 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was  cither  wool, 
cotton,  or  linen.  The  primitive  celin'imth  was 
without  sleeves,  and  reached  only  to  the  knee. 
Another  kind  reached  to  the  wri-ts  and  ankles. 
It  was  in  cither  case  kept  close  to  the  bodv  1>V 
a  girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by  the  overlap 
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ping  of  the  rulte  served  as  an  inner  p  >ck  'I 
A  person  wearing  the  c&honeth  alone  was  de- 
scribed as  naikerf,  A.  V.  (2.)  The  *jr/i/i  appears 
to  have  been  a  wrapper  of  fine  linen,  whic  h 
might  be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially 
as  a  night-shirt  (Mark  xiv.  51  j.  (3.)  The  mf  'it 
was  an  upper  or  second  tunic,  the  difference  be- 
ing that  it  was  longer  than  the  first.  As  tin 
article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by  kings 
(1  Sum.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  14), 
nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term 
is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
and  not  rather  tor  anv  rol>e  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  eithdneih.  Where  two  tunics  are 
mentioned  ( Luke  iii.  1 1 )  as  being  worn  at  the 
same  time,  the  second  would  buam/*t/;  travel- 
lers generally  wore  two,  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke 
ix.  3).  The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  in  modern  Egypt  illustrates  the  customs 
of  the  Hebrews.  (4.)  The  ordinary  outer  gar- 
ment consisted  of  a  quadrangular  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  probably  resembling  in  shape  a 
Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and  texture  would  vary 
with  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  Hebrew 
terms  referring  to  it  are  —  simlah,  sometimes 
put  for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2, 
xxxvii.  34;  Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18; 
Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  I ) ;  beijed,  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  hnmlsomc  und  substan- 
tial  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex. 
xxviii.  2;  I  K.  xxii.  10;  2  f'hr.  xviii.  9 ;  Is. 
'.tin.  1 )  ;  cfsuth,  appropriate  to  passages  where 
covering  or  protection  is  the  prominent  idea 
(Ex.  xxii.  26;  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and 
lastly  ItH'iish,  usual  in  poetry,  but  socially 
•ppltCfl  to  a  warrior's  cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8), 
priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x.  22),  and  royal  ap- 
parel (Esth.  vi.  It,  viii.  15).  Another  term, 
mad,  is  specifically  applied  to  a  lung  cloak 
(Judg.  iii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the  priest's 
coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  beynl  might  bo  worn 
in  various  ways,  either  wrupj>ed  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  hanging  down  in 
front ;  or  it  might  lie  thrown  over  the  head,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  face  (2  Sara.  xv.  30;  Esth. 
vi.  12).  The  ends  were  skirted  with  a  fringe 
nnd  bound  with  a  dark  purple  ribl>on  (Num. 
xv.  38)  :  it  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  gir- 
dle, and  the  fold,  formed  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  robe,  served  as  a  pocket.  The  dress  of  the 
women  differed  from  that  of  the  men  in  regard 
to  the  outer  garment,  the  cflhanelh  being  worn 
equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  3).  The  names 
ot  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows :  — 
(I)  ntitparhaA  {veil,  wimjtle,  A.  V.).  a  kind  of 
shawl  (Hnth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22) ;  (2)  ma'ata- 
vluth  (mantle,  A.  V.),  another  kind  of  shawl 
(Is.  iii.  22);  (3)  tsa'iph  (veil,  A.  V.),  probably 
a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome  appearance 
and  of  ample  dimensions;  (4)  mdid  (veil, 
A.  V.),  a  similar  rok"  (Is.  iii.  23  ;  Cant.  v.  7) ; 
(5)  i*tliiriil  (tttomarhrr,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  but  probably  significant  of  a  gay 
holiday  dress  (Is.  iii.  24)  :  (6)  nil^mim  (Is. 
iii.  23),  also  a  doubtful  word,  probably  means, 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  fe- 
males were  terminated  by  an  ample  Iwmlcr  or 
fringe  (skirts,  A.  V.),  which  concealed  the  feet 


(Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  22).  Having  now  com- 
pleted our  description  of  Hebrew  dress,  we  atld 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection  of  equiv- 
alent terms  in  our  own  language.  CttJivnrth 
answers  in  many  respects  to  "  frock."  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  more  technical  term  might 
be  used  :  '*  vestment,"  in  its  specific  sense  as 
■i  the  chasuble,  or  casula  would  represent  it 
very  aptlv.  Mt'il  mav  jarhaps  Imj  best  ren- 
dered "gown."  In  sacerdotal  dress  "alb" 
exactly  meets  it.  Adderrth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "  pelisse,"  although  this  term  is 
now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress. 
Sadin  =  *' linen  wrapper."  Simlah  we  would 
render  "  garment,"  and  in  the  plural  "  clothes," 
as  the  broadest  term  of  the  kind  ;  f*yed  "  vest- 
ment," as  being  of  superior  quality ;  leimsh 
"  robe,"  as  still  superior ;  mad  "  cloak,"  as  lie- 
ing  long ;  and  mui/Wi  "  dress,"  in  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  =  Jine  dress.  In  female  costume  mil 
jiarhuth  mi^ht  lie  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma  'ataphdh 
"  mantle,"  tsa'i/th  "  handsome  dress,"  rudid 
"  cloak.''  The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Iii  hie  ;  that  of 
the  Persians  is  described  in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms 
which  have  been  variously  understood,  but 
which  may  be  identified  in  the  tbllowing  man- 
ner:—  (1)  The  mtrUdin  (A.  V.)  "  coats  ")  or 
drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in 
the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
dress;  (2)  the  pattisfi  (A.  V.  "  hoscn  ")  or  in- 
ner tunic;  (3)  the'tWWa  (A.  V.  "hat")  or 
upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  mfil  of  the 
Hebrews;  (4)  the  leliush  (A.  V.  "garment") 
or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  begtd,  over 
all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have  notice 
of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tanir,  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  15). 
The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are 
few :  the  ;f?-*ifu>r  (2  Mncc.  xii.  35 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28)  was  either  the  paJudamentum,  the  mili- 
tary scarf  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek 
chlnmys  itself,  which  was  introduced  under  the 
Emperors  :  it  was  esj>ecially  worn  by  officers. 
The  travelling  cloak  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  identified  with  the 
Roman  pamda,  of  which  it  may  l»c  a  corrup- 
tion. It  is,  however,  otherwise  explained  as  a 
travelling  case  for  carrying  clothes  or  books.  — 
4.  S/iecial  usages  relating  to  dress.  The  length 
of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  active 
exercise  ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were  either 
left  in  the  house  by  a  |terson  working  close  by 
(Matt.  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ;  John  xiii.  4  ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded 
up  (1  K.  xviii.  46  ;  2  K.  "iv.  29*  ix.  I ;  1  Pet. 
i.  13) ;  tin  entering  a  house  the  upjier  garment 
was  probal.lv  hud  aside,  and  resumed  on  gointj 
out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a  sitting  posture,  the  gar- 
ments concealed  the  feet;  this  was  held  to  lie 
an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number 
of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was  consid- 
erable :  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and 
upper  garment.  The  presentation  of  a  rolie  in 
many  instances  amounted  to  installation  or  in- 
vestiture (Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is. 
xxii.  21 )  ;  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Mace 
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Iv.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  rol»e  wm 
a  mark  of  special  honor  in  a  household  ( Luke 
xv.  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received 
or  kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large, 
and  formed  one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth 
in  the  East  (Job  xxvii.  1C  ;  Matt.  vi.  19  ;  Jutnes 
v.  2),  so  that  to  hare  clothing  =  to  be  wealthy 
and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occa- 
sions the  entertainer  offered  becoming  rolx-s  to 
his  guests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
devolved  upon  worn  -n  in  a  family  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22  ;  Acts  ix.  30)  ;  litt!o  art  was  required 
in  what  we  may  terra  the  tailoring  department ; 
the  garments  "came  forth  for  the  most  part 
ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that  the  weaver 
supplanted  the  tailor. 

Drink,  Strong.  The  Hebrew  t  rra  thecar, 
in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any  bev- 
erage that  had  intoxiitttlnn  qualities.  We  may 
infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  juice  of  other 
fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing wine;  the  pomegranate,  which  is  there  no- 
ticed, was  probably  one  out  of  many  fruits  so 
used.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
terra  »n  later  times  we  have  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  Jerome,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, from  which  we  may  state  that  the 
following  beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  — 
1.  liter,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt 
under  the  name  of  rytAiu,  and  was  thence  intro- 
duce.! into  Palestine.  It  was  made  of  barley ; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupine  and  skirrett,  were 
n*cd  as  substitutes  for  hops.  2.  Cider,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  as  apple-wine.  3.  ll<m- 
m  wim,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  one  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pep- 
per; the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
irrape,  termed  dibush  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews, 
ami  difa  by  the  modern  Syrians.  4.  Dttie-wine, 
which  was  also  in  mufac'turcd  in  Egypt.  It 
was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in  water  in  cer- 
tain proportions.  5.  Various  other  fruits  an  I 
vegetables  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supply- 
ing materials  for  factitioua  or  h  mie-madc  wine, 
such  as  figs,  millet,  the  carob  fr.iit,  &c.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Hebrews  applied  misins  to 
this  purpose  in  the  simple  manner  followed  by 
the  Arabians,  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water,  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  until 
fermentation  takes  place. 

Dromedary.  The  representative  in  the 
A.V.  of  the  Hcb.  won  Is  Wcw  or  hirnih,  recrsh 
and  rammac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  sec 
under  Camel.  1.  Recesh  is  variously  inter- 
preted in  our  version  by  "  dromedaries'"  ( 1  K. 
iv.  28),  "mules"  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  "swift 
beasts"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  denotes  "a  superior  kind  of 
horse."  2.  Rammac  (Esth.  viii.  1  J)  is  properly 
a  "  mare." 

Drtusil  la,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(Acts  xii.  I,  19ft'.)  and  Cypres.  She  was  at 
first  betrothed  to  Antiochus  Epiphnncs,  prince 
of  Comraagenc,  but  was  married  to  Azizus, 
king  of  Emcsa.  Soon  after,  Felix,  procurator 
of  Judsa,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
ine*ns  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took 
her  as  his  wife."  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we.  find  her 
in  "orapany  with  Felix  at  Cassarea.  Felix  had 
by  DrusUbi  awn  named  Agrippa.  who,  together 


with  his  mother,  perished  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  under  Titus. 

Dulcimer  (Hcb.  Sumphoniah),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  in  Daniel  iii.  5,  15. 
Rabbi  Saadia  (Jaon  describes  the  SumphoniuA 
as  the  hugpipc,  an  opiuion  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  biblical  critics.  The  same  instrument 
is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in  the  N.W. 
of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Kurojie,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or 
Zampogna.  With  respect  to  the  ctymologv 
of  the  word  a  great  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. 

Du'mah,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  mo«»  probably 
the  founder  of  an  Ishmaelitc  tribe  of  Arabia, 
nnd  thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or 
district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  30;  Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
lAxwuit-el-Jendrl,  is  held  by  Gescnius  and  others 
to  have  been  thus  derivcVl.  It  signifies  "  Du- 
mah  of  the  stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of 
unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that 
of  very  ancient  structures. 

Du'mah,  acitv  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Robin- 
son passed  *he  ruins  of  a  village  called  «/- 
Ikmmeh,  b  wiles  south-west  of  Hebron,  and 
this  may  po><iMv  be  Duinah. 

Dung.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as 
manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted 
either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure  (Is. 
xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (Is.  v.  25)  of  the 
streets  and  roads,  which  were  carefully  removed 
from  alwut  the  houses,  and  collected"  in  heaps 
outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots 
(hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Nch.  ii.  13), 
and  thence  removed  in  duo  course  to  the  fields 
The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by 
digging  holes  about  their  roots  ami  inserting  it 
(Luke  xiii.  8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices,  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14  ;  Lev.  iv. 
11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5) :  hence  the  •xtretno 
opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Partic- 
ular directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  en- 
force cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure 
(Dent,  xxiii.  12  AT.):  it  was  the  grossest  insult 
to  turn  a  man's  house  into  a  receptacle  for  it 
(2  K.  x.  27;  Fzr.  vi.  II ;  Dan.  ii.  5,  iii.  29, 
"dunghill"  A.V.);  public  establishments  of 
that  nature  are  still  found  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  East.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has  made  dun<-  in  nil 
ages  valuable  as  a  substitute:  it  was  probably 
used  for  heating  ovens  nnd  for  baking  rakes 
(Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  eqnable  heat,  which  It  pro- 
duced, adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the  lattOY  one* 
ration.  Cow's  and  camel's  dung  is  still  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

Dungeon.  [Prison.] 

Du  ra,  the  plain  where  Nebuchadnezzar  set 
up  the  golden  image  ( Dan.  iii.  1 ),  has  liccn 
sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  below 
Tehrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where 
the  name  />w  is  still  found.  M.  Oppert  places 
the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley  ')  of 
Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon  in"  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mound  of  Lkneair  or  DtSatr. 

Dust.  (Mourxiko.J 
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Eaglo  (Heb.  nnhrr).  The  Hebrew  wonl, 
which  OCCUR!  frequently  in  tin*  <>.  T.,  may  de- 
note a  particular  sj»ccics  of  the  Fnleonidif,  as  in 
J.cv.  xi.  13;  Dcut.  xiv.  12,  when'  tin-  rusher  is 
distinguished  from  the  o**ifm>p,  wf/>m/,  and 
other  raptorial  birds ;  but  the  term  is  used 
also  to  express  the  griffon  vulture  (  V'ukw  fill- 
run)  in  two  or  three  passages.  At  hast  four 
distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been  observed  in 
Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle  {Af/uiln  i'kri/mi- 
Has),  the  spotted  taj.de  (A.  norm),  the  com- 
monest  species  in  the  rockv  districts  (see  /'«'<, 
i.  23),  the  imjK'rial  eagle  (.i'/r/i'/d  lltltma),  and 
the  very  eomtnon  Circtrtm  tfiillints,  which  prevs 
on  the  numerous  rqttilin  of  Palestine.  The 
Heb.  nesltrr  may  stand  for  any  of  these  differ- 
ent apecics,  though  perhap*  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  golden  and  imperial  eagles  and 
the  griffon  vulture  may  Ik?  intended.  The  jms- 
saL'<*  in  Mic.  i.  16,  "Enlarge  thy  haldness  us 
the  eagle,"  has  lieen  umlcrstood  hv  Bochart  and 
others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time  of  it> 
moulting  in  the  spring.  But  if  the  waiter  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  (  Vultur 

fuhus),  the  simile  is  pcculiarlv  appropriate,  for 
the  whole  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  desti- 
tute of  true  feathers.  The  "  eagles  "  of  Matt, 
xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  may  include  the  lul- 
titr fulvus  and  X«tf)hn»i  ixrri'ioptrrus ;  though,  as 
eagles  frequently  prey  ujMin  dead  liodics,  there 
i-  no  necessitv  to  restrict  the  Greek  wonl  to  the 

Vulturidu.  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now  and 
has  l>ecn  long  a  favorite  military  ensign.  The 
Persians  so  employed  it ;  a  fact  whit  ii  illustrates 
the  passage  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 1 .  The  same  bird  was 
similarly  employed  by  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Romans. 

E  lines,  1  Esd.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  Hakim,  Maaseiaii,  and  Eli- 
jah, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 

Earnest  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5;  Eph.  i.  14). 
The  equivalent  in  the  original  is  ti/v'wi :iuv,  a 
firecized  form  of  the  Heb.  'vrtMn,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  and 
also  into  Italy,  where  it  rc-apjicurs  under  the 
forms  nrrhalx')  and  arrha.  It  may  again  lie 
traced  in  the  French  an/us,  and  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish expression  Etui's  or  Ark'$  money.  The 
Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  phdye 
(Cen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  irs  cognate  forms  lor 
tnrrtif  (Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hustmje  (2  K.  xiv. 
14).  The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired 
a  more  technical  sense  as  signifying  the  deposit 
pii'nl  hv  the  purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  any  thing. 

Ear-ringS.  The  word  ne;,m,  by  which 
these  ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfor- 
tunately ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the 
nosc-ring  (as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  ear-ring.  The  material  of 
which  ear-rings  wrc  made  was  generally  gold 
(Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  their  form  circular.  Tbev 
were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Kx.  I.e.).  It  has  Urn  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Jtidg.  vili.  24.  that 
ihev  were  not  worn  bv  men  :  these  passage* 
l.ivs  however,  by  Vt  means  conclusive.  The 


ear-ring  appears  to  have  Ireen  regarde<l  with  so 
pcrstitions  reverence  as  an  amulet.     On  this 
account  they  were  surrendered  along  with  th« 
idols  by  Jacob's  household   (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

Chardin  describes  ear-rings,  with  talismank  ftp. 
ares  and  characters  on  them,  as  stiil  existing  in 
the  Past.  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to 
the  rings.  The  size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn 
in  Eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual 
among  ourselves  ;  hence  they  formed  a  hand- 
some present  (Job  xlii.  1 1 ),  or  offering  to  th« 
service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 
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Earth.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses  :  (1)  for  the  material  of  which 
the  earth's  surface  is  composed;  (2)  as  the 
name  of  the  planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The 
Hebrew  language  discriminates  between  these 
two  by  the  use  of  separate  terms,  Adamedi  for 
the  former.  Erets  for  the  latter.  As  the  two 
an-  essentially  distinct  we  shall  notice  them  scj>- 
aratelv.  —  I.  Admnah  is  the  rutin  in  the  sense 
of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as  being  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  The  cur//-  supplied  the  ele- 
mentary substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  term*  adam  and  adamah  arc 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  ety- 
mofogical  connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  —  II.  Er*U 
is  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense* 
—  1.  to  the  whole  world  ((ien.  i.  1 )  ;  2.  to. 
land  as  opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10)  ;  3.  to  a 
country  ((ien.  xxi.  32)  ;  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground 
((ien.  xxiii.  15) ;  and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which 
a  man  stands  ((ien.  xxxiii.  3).  The  two  for- 
mer senses  alone  concern  us,  the  first  involving 
an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on 
Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geography.  —  I. 
Cosmooonv.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imi-crfcct  ami  <b- 
scure.  1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as 
the  central  point  of  the  universe,  but  as* the 
universe  itself,  every  other  body  —  the  heavens, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars —  In  ing  subsidiary  to,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  earth.  The 
lb-brew  language  has  no  expression  equivalent 
to  our  universe;  "the  heavens  and  the  earth" 
((ien.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  rc- 
garded  a*  such  ;  but  it  is  clrar  that  the  heavens 
wen-  looked  u'sm  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the 
earth  —  the  curtain  of  the  tent  in  which  man 
dwell*  (Is.  xL  22).  the  Sphere  above  which  fit- 
ted the  sphere  below  (cotnp.  Job  xxii.  14.  and 
Is.  xi.  22)  — designed  solelv  for  purposes  of  !*■- 
neflcenee  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  As  with 
the  heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavcnlv  bod- 
ies ;  they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers 
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of  the  earth.  2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  "  sockets  "  of  the  pillars  rested,  none  could  tell 
twofold  aspect :  in  relation  tu  God,  it*  the  muni-  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  The  nu>rv  philosophical  view 
testation  of  His  infinite  attributes  ;  iu  relation  of  the  earth  being  suqicndcd  m  tree  space  seems 
to  man,  as  the  scene  of  his  abode.  (1.)  The  to  he  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7.  Other  passages 
Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based  upon  the  leading  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  exxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  exist- 
prineiple  that  the  universe  exists,  not  inde|iend-  enee  of  a  vast  subterraneous  ocean  ;  the  words, 
ently  of  God  by  any  necessity  or  any  inherent  however,  are  susceptible  of  the  sense  that 
iiower,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with  God,  as  !  the  earth  was  elevated  al>ovc  the  level  of  the 
being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppowi-  seas.  Beneath  the  earth's  surface  was*/«tV,  the 
tion  to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend-  hollow  place,  "heU"{  Num.  xvi.  30;  Ueut.  xxxii. 
ently  upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  22;  Job  xi.  8).  It extended  beneath  the  sea 
subjection  to  tlim.  (2.)  The  earth  was  re-  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be 
garded  in  relation  to  man,  and  accordingly  each  conterminous  with  the  upper  world.  —  II.  Gk- 
act  of  creation  is  a  preparation  of  the  earth  for  ooraphy.  —  We  sliall  notice  (I )  the  views  of 
his  abode  —  light,  as  the  primary  condition  of  I  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes  already  de-  earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  fea- 
tailed  ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ;  "  grass  for  I  tures  ;  (2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided 
the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  "  (IV  it,  and  their  progressive  acquaintance  with  those 
civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  the  countries.  —  (1.)  There  seem  to  be  traces  of 
one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  ( Ps.  the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
civ.  23)  ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food;  the  that  the  world  was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22),  bordered 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  I  by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10; 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  applica-  Ps.  exxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem 
tion  to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  as  its  centre  (Ez.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  re- 
man, and  is  recorded  with  that  special  view,  garded,  like  Delphi,  as  the  ncuW  (Judg.  ix.  37 ; 
3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work  Kz.  xxxviii.  12),  or,  according  to  another  view, 
—  a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the  highest  point  of  the  world.  But  Jerusalem 
the  superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  ;  might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not 
with  the  earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  »  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but 
and  thence  gradually  brought  into  a  state  of  i  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense.  A 
order  and  beauty.  Thus  also  with  the  differ-  '  different  view  has  been  gathered  from  the  exprca- 
ent  portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  sion  "  four  corners,"  as  though  implying  the 
the  light,  the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  I  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment  stretched 
firmament  before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  out ;  but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied 
the  orders  of  living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants  ;  sec-  |  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of 
ondly,  fish  and  birds;  thirdly,  cattle  ;  and  last-  the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  3;  Is.  xi.  12;  Kz.  vii 
ly,  man.  4.  Order  involves  time ;  a  succession  2).  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  die  Hebrews 
of  events  implies  a  succession  of  periods ;  and  had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion.  Without  urv 
accordingly  Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  duly  pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may 
to  six  days,  each  having  its  specific  portion,  be  said  that  their  views  on  this  point  <>  t  tended 
The  manner  in  which  these  acts  are  descrilied  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which  they 
as  having  been  done  precludes  all  idea  of  time  came  in  contact  ;  its  solidity  is  frequently  no- 
in  relation  to  their  performance :  it  was  mirac-  ticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii. 
ulous  and  instantaneous:  **  God  said,"  and  then  18;  Is.  xlii.  5).  The  earth  was  divided  into 
'•  it  was."  But  the  progressiveness,  and  consc-  ■  four  quarters  or  regions  corresponding  to  the 
quently  the  individuality,  of  the  acts,  does  in-  four  points  of  the  compass  ;  these  were  de- 
volve an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing  between  the  scribed  in  various  ways,  sometimes  according 
completion  of  one  and  the  commencement  of  to  their  positions  relatively  to  a  jnirson  facing 
another;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  the  cast,  before,  Miind,  the  rigid  hand,  and  the 
have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous  act.  j  hjl  hand,  representing  respectively  K.,  W..  S., 
The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is  a  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  sometimes  relatively 
day  —  the  only  period  which  represents  the  en-  to  the  sun's  course,  the  rising,  the  netting  (IV  I. 
tire  cessation  of  a  work  througli  the  interposi-  I),  the  brilliant  quarter  (Kz.  xl.  24),  and  the 
tion  of  night.  That  a  natural  day  is  represented  dark  quarter  ( Ex.  xxvi.  20)  ;  somcyncs  as  the 
under  the  expression  "  evening  was  und  morn-  seat  of  the  four  winds  ( Kz.  xxxvii.  9) ;  and  soiue- 
ing  was,"  admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt.  The  times  according  to  the  physical  characteristics, 
interpretation  that  "  evening  and  morning  "=  the  *>ii  for  the  V7.  (Gctl.  x'xviii.  14),  the  /*imW 
beginning  and  end,  is  opposed  not  only  to  the  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  motadains  for 
order  in  which  the  words  stand,  but  to  the  the  N.  ( Is.  xiii.  4).  The  north  np^iears  to  have 
sense  of  the  words  elsewhere.  5.  The  Hebrews,  Iwcn  regarded  as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth's 
though  regarding  creation  as  the  immediate  act  surface,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  mountain 
of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evident  fact  that  ex-  ranges  which  existed  there,  and  thus  the  hcavi- 
isting  materials  and  intermediate  agencies  were  est  part  of  the  earth  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north 
employed  both  then  and  in  the  subsequent  ope-  }  was  also  the  quarter  in  which  the  Hebrew  *l- 
rations  of  nature.  6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  Ihirodo  lay,  the  land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii. 
body,  the  Hebrews  conceived  its  surface  to  be  22  ;  margin  :  comp.  Her.  iii.  116). — (2.)  We 
an  immense  disk,  supported  like  the  fiat  roof  of  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  gcographi- 
an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job  ix.  »» ;  IV  cal  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on  solid  foundations  (Job  period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
xxxviii.  4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5;  Prov.  viii.  29)  ;  but  were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers, 
where  those  foundations  were  on  which  the  |  Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
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following  summary,  omitting  of  conrse  the  de- 
tail* of  the  geography  of  Palestine: — I.  Sou 
—  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the 
"urmt  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "sea  of  the 
Philistines"  (Ex.  xxiii.  31 ),  and  the  "western 
sea"  (Dent.  xi.  24);  the  Red  Sea,  under  the 
names  of  the  "  Sea  of  Suph  or  suli/r  "  ( Ex.  x. 
19),  and  the  "  Egyptian  Sea  "  (Is.  xi.  15) ;  the 
Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "  Salt  Nn"  ((Jen. 
Xiv.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea  "  (Joel  li.  20),  and  "  Sea 
of  the  Desert"  (Deut.  iv.  4l»J  ;  and  the  Sea  of 
Chinnercth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11);  2. 
River*  —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
"  tlw  river"  (Gen.  xx\i.  21 ),  ur  "  the  great  river'' 
(Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Veor  [Gen.  xli.  1 ),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiti.  3) ;  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  lliddckel  (Dan.  x. 
4)  ;  the  Che  bar,  L'latbomn,  a  tributary  to  the 
Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3);  the  Halmr,  probably  the 
oame,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  C/«t/«urus 
that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  the 
river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  the  rivers 
of  Damascus,  A  buna  {liaradti),  and  l'harpar  (2 
K.  v.  12).    For  the  (iihon  and  l'ison  (Gen.  ii. 
11,  13),  see  El>EX.    3.  Mounlains  —  Ararat  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);   Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2); 
Horcb  (Ex.  iii.  1);  llor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near 
Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25);  and  Sephar 
(Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia.    The  distribution  of 
the  nations  over  the  faee  of  the  earth  is  system- 
atically described  in  Gen.  x. ;  to  which  account 
subsequent,  though  not  very  important,  addi- 
tions arc  made  in  chaps,  xxv".  and  xxxvi.,  and  in 
the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Although 
the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethnographi- 
cal, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also  strongly 
developed  :  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's  eye  not 
only  the  descent  but  the  rcsidnuv  of  the  various 
nations.    Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to  lie 
purely  geographical  designations.  Commen- 
cing from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles," 
i.e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  —  Javan,  the  Jonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
sEolinns,  in  the  same  countries  ;  Dodanim,  the 
lkirtlnni,\n  Illyricum  ;   Tiras  in  Thrace;  Kit- 
tim,  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkcnnz  in  1'hry- 

iria;  Gomerin  Cappadix  ia,  ami  Tar  liish  in  Ci- 
icia.  In  the  north,  Tubal,  the  TiUumi,  in 
Pontns;  Meshech,  the  Muschici in  Cok  his :  Ma- 
gog, (iotftirene,  in  northern  Armenia;  Togar- 
tnah  in  Armenia  ;  and  Madai  in  Media.  The 
Ilamites  represent  the  southern  parts  of  the 
known  world.  This  sketch  is  filled  up.  as  far 
as  regards  northern  Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  ac- 
count,  in  chap,  xxv.,  of  the  settlement  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  and  of  1  -h- 
mael.  The  countries,  however,  to  which  his- 
torical interest  attaches  are  Mcso|K>tamia  and 
Egypt.  The  hereditary  connection  of  the  He- 
brews with  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dynasties  which  bore  sway 
in  it,  make  it  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  map  of  the  ancient  world.  Tin-  Egyptian 
captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the 
localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of 
Goshen,  and  the  towns  Ramcses  (Gem  xlvii. 
11);  On.  fltlwpolia  (Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom. 
Patumtis  f  (Ex.  i.  11)  ;  and  Migdol,  ifagdolum  ' 
(Ex.  xiv.  2).    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 


amount  of  information  which  the  Hebrews  de 
rived  from  the  l'hu-nicians  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  from  them  that  they  learned 
the  route  to  <  )phir,  and  that  they  also  became 
acquainted  with  the  positions  and  production* 
of  a  great  number  ot  regions  comparatively  un- 
known.   From  Ez.  xx\ii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which 
the  Hebrews  had  obtained.    The  progress  of 
information  on  the  side  of  Africa  is  clearly 
marked :  the  distinction  between  Cpper  and 
l-iowcr  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  l'athros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Hosca  (ix.  6)  under  the  name 
Moph,  and  ufterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is. 
xix.  13)  ;  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
at  a  later  period,  as  No- Amnion  (Nah.  iii.  8) 
and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25);  and  the  distant  Syene 
(Ez.  xxix.  10).    Several  other  towns  are  no- 
ticed in  the  Delta.    The  wars  with  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylonians,  and  the  captivities  which 
followed,  bring  us  back  again  to  the  geography 
of  the  East,    incidental  notice  is  taken  of  seve- 
ral important  places  in  connection  with  these 
events.    The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
2<»)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  II  now  occur:  whether 
the  far-distant  (  ln'ua  is  noticed  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12)  admit* 
of  doubt.    The  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
hardly  noticed  in  Hebrew  geography  :  the"  ear- 
liest notice  of  the  former,  subsequently  to  Gcu. 
x..  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  under  the  name  of 
Javan.    If  Italy  is  described  at  all.it  is  under 
the  name  Chittiin  (Dan.  xi.  30).    In  the  Muc- 
caha-an  era  the  classical  names  came  into  com- 
mon use  ;  and  henceforward  the  geography  of 
the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  arc  concerned, 
|  is  ahsorU  d  in  the  wider  field  of  classical  geog- 
raphy. 

Earthenware.  [Pottery] 
Earthquake.  Earthquakes,  more  or  less 
violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine, 
as  in  i;:  lit  be  exjavted  from  the  numerous  traces 
of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  how- 
ever, are  but  few :  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Joscphus  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that 
monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ft').  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convul- 
sion took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  mountain  licing  split  so  as  to  leave 
a  valley  between  its  summits.  Joscphus  re- 
cords something  of  the  sort,  but  his  account  is 
by  no  means  char.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation, 
and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affect- 
ed by  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  occurred 
at  the  tunc  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  l»e  deemed  miracu- 
lous rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself.  Earthquakes  are  not  unfrnjuenUv  ac- 
companied by  fissures  of  the  earth  s  surface  ; 
I  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  connection 
I  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  com- 

Cny  (Num.  xvi.  32),  end  at  the  time  of  our 
ird's  death  (Matt,  xxvii.  51);  the  former 
may  be  paralleled  by  a  similar  occurrence  at 
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Oppido  in  Calabria  a.d.  1783,  where  the  earth 
opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a  depth  of 
more  than  200  feet. 

East.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a  eertain  extent, 
in  application  ;  ( 1 )  kedm  properly  means  that 
which  is  I)  fire  or  in  /hint  of  a  person,  ami  was 
applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of  turning 
in  that  direction  when  d  scribing  the  points  of 
the  compass,  /Wore,  Miintl,  the  ru/ht  and  the  left, 
representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  mizrarh  means  the  place 
uf  the  sun's  rising.  Bearing  in  mind  this  ety- 
mological distinction,  it  is  natural  that  X«/  «» 
should  be  used  when  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  an  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff),  and 
mizrwh  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  icwrf  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Pi.  I.  1,  ciii.  12, 
cxiii.  3  ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one 
quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am.  viii.  12); 
exceptions  to  this  usage  oeeur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3, 
and  Is.  xliii.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  bilem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  /Wore  another  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion ;  hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  (Jen. 
ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  II,  xxv.  6;  and  hence 
the  subsequent  application  of  the  term,  as  a 
proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eaMimni,  unto  thr 
bind  of  Kftlrm),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately 
eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia.  Mesopota- 
mia, ami  Babvlonia ;  on  the  other  hand  miz- 
nirh  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a  less  definite 
signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  1 1 ). 

Easter.  The  occurrence  of  this  wonl  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in 
the  translators.  In  the  earlier  English  ver- 
sions Easter  had  been  frequently  uy<>d  as  the 
translation  of  xun\a.  At  the  last  revision 
Passov.-r  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but 
this.    [Passover.  |  , 

East  Wind.    [VVixds  ] 

E  bal.  L  <  >nc  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the 
«on  of  Scir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23  ;  I  Chr.  i.  40). — 
2.  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (l  Chr.  i.  22; 
cornp.  Gen.  x.  28). 

E  bal,  Mount,  a  mount  in  the  Promised 
Land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command  of 
Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance 
on  the  promised  land,  to  "put"  the  curse 
which  should  fall  upon  them  it  thev  disobeyed 
the  commandments  of  Jehovah.  The  blessing 
consequent  on  obedience  was  to  be  similar!  v 
localized  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Dent.  xi.  96-29). 
Where  then  were  Ebal  and  (Jerizim  situated  >. 
The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to  this  is.  that 
they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the  sides  of 
tho  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  \afJua,  the  an- 
cient SiiECilKU  —  Ebal  on  the  north  ami  (Jeri- 
zim on  the  south.  (I.)  It  is  plain  that  they 
were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley  Ijc- 
tween.  (2.)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Slieehcm 
(Judg.  ix.  7),  and  in  Josephus's  time  the  names 
appear  to  have  been  attached  to  the  mounts, 
which  were  then,  as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north 
and  Gerizim  on  the  sonth.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome place  them  in  the  Jordan  valley,  near  Gil- 
gal  ;  but  they  speak  merely  from  hearsay.  It 
is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  va- 


|  nations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference 
to  Ebal  and  (Jerizim.    In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the 

I  Samaritan  has  (Jerizim.  while  the  Hebrew  (as 
in  A.  V.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the 
altar  to  Jehovah,  and  the  inscription  of  the  law 
were  to  Ik*  erected.  Upon  this  basis  thev  ground 
the  sanctity  of  (Jerizim  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  temple  and  holy  place,  which  did  exist  and 
still  exist  there.  Two  points  may  merely  be 
glanced  at  hen;  which  have  apparently  escaped 
notice.  I.  Both  agree  that  Ebal  was  the  mount 
on  which  the  cursings  were  to  rest,  (Jerizim 
that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  inconsistent, 
that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should  Ik'  the 
site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  (Jerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should 
remain  unoccupied  by  a  sanctuary  of  any  kind. 
2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection 
of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix 

i  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary) 
that  in  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the 
Samaritans  were  making  use  of  u  spot  already 

|  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctitv,  than  that 

'  thev  built  on  a  place  upon  which  the  curse  was 

;  laid  in  the  records  which  they  received  equally 
with  the  Jews.  Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  (Jerizim  by  the  Samaritans  would 

t  seem  an  argument  for  its  original  sanctity.  The 
structure  of  (Jerizim  is  nummulitic  limestone 
with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock,  and 
that  of  Ebal  is  probably  .similar.  At  its  base 
■bove  the  valley  of  Nablus  are  numerous  caves 
and  sepulchral  excavations.  The  modern  name 
of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Salami ijatt,  from  i  Mohammedan 
female  saint,  whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the 
eastern  jmrt  of  the  ridge,  a  little  before  the 
highest  point  is  reached. 

E  bed,  1.  (many  MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Version*,  have  Eiikk),  father  of  Gaai., 
who  with  his  brethren  assisted   the  men  of 

/  Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech 

|  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28,  30,  31,  35).  —2.  Son  of  Jon- 
athan ;  one  of  the  Bcno-Adin  who  returned  from 

,  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).    In  1  Esdras 

',  the  name  is  given  Obeth. 

Eb'ed-Mel'ech,  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  in 
the  service  of  king  Zcdckiah.  through  whose 
interference  Jeremiah  was  released  from  prison 

I  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.  (.  His  name 
seems  to  l>e  an  official  title  =»  Kino's  slave,  i.e. 
minister. 

Eb'en-e'zer  ("  the  stone  of  help  "),  a  stone 
set  up  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  defeat  of  the 
Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "help"  re- 
ceived on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  ( I  Sam. 
vii.  12).  Its  position  is  carefully  denned  as 
between  Mi/.i'Kii  and  Shex.  Neither  of  these 
I  points,  however,  has  Is-en  identified  with  any 
certainty  —  the  latter  not  at  all. 

E'ber.  1.  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Shetn  (Gen.  x.  24  ;  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For 
confusion  between  Eber  and  Heliei  see  Heber. 
—  2.  Son  of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Sha- 
haraim  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  viii. 
12).  — 3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  deshua  (Nch.  xii.  20). 

Ebi'asaph,  a  Kohathite  Lcvite  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the  singer  (I 
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Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The  same  man  is  probably  in- 
tended in  ix.  19.  The  name  appear!  also  to 
be  identical  with  Abiasami,  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1 )  to  be  abbreviated  to 
Asaph. 

Ebony  (Hob.  hobnim)  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable  commodities 
imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dcdan. 
The  best  kind  of  elwny  is  yielded  by  the  /Jio»- 
pijrm  Axnum,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India;  but  there  are  many  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Ebenuctti  which  produced 
this  material.  Then-  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  clionv  afforded  by  the  Diogpyros 
rlrnnm  was  imported  from  India  or  Ceylon  by 
Phoenician  traders ;  though  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  the  Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied 
with  ebony  from  trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia. 
It  is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethiopian 


Dtotpgroi  rhrutun 

Ebro'nah.  [Ahhoxah.] 

Eca  nua,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24).  Ap. 

Ecbatana  (Hcb.  AckmUha).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  name  of  this  place  is  really  con- 
tained in  ihc  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Many  of  the 
best  commentators  understand  the  expression, 
in  Kzr.  vi.  2,  differently,  and  translate  it  "  in  a  ' 
coffer."  If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt 
of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended, 
for  except  these  towns  there  was  no  place  in 
the  province  of  the  Medes  which  contained  a 
palace,  or  where  records  are  likely  to  have  l>ecn 
deposited.  In  the  apocryphal  books  Eebntana 
is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  12,  14; 
Jud.  i.  1 ,  2  ;"  2  Mace.  ix.  3,  &c  ).  Two  cities  of 
the  name  of  Eclmtana  seem  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atrojmtene'  of  Strain*;  the 
other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna. 
The  site  of  the  former  ap|>ears  to  l>c  marked 
by  the  very  curious  ruins  at  Takht-i-Sulrtman 
(fat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ;  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  occupied  by  Ilamatian,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  modern  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing, when  Eclmtana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
northern  or  thw  southern  metropolis  is  intended. 


Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one 
another  for  geographical  notices  in  most  case* 
to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was  the 
"  seven-walled  town  "  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98-99,  153);  and  it  was 
thus  most  probably  there  that  the  roll  wa* 
found  which  proved  to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had 
really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  re- 
build their  temole.  The  peculiar  feature  of 
the  site  of  Taknt-i-Sulttnutn,  which  it  is  pro 
posed  to  identify  with  the  northern  Eclmtana, 
is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  covered  both  on 
its  top  and  sides  with  massive  ruins  of  the  most 
antique  and  primitive  character.  A  perfect  en- 
ceinte, formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared  stone, 
may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster 
run  in  I  a  remarkable  lake.  On  three  sides  — 
the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  ac- 
clivity is  steep  and  the  height  above  the  plain 
uniform,  but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly 
tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  adjacent  country.  The  north- 
ern Ecbatana  continued  to  l»e  an  important 
place  down  to  the  13th  century  after  Christ. 
By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca,  "  the 
treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up 
in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed 
S/iiz.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  con- 
quests, ab.  A.D.  1200;  and  its  final  rain  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  aliout  the  15th  or  16th 
century.  In  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ix. 
3,  &c.)"  the  Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly 
the  southern  city,  now  represented  both  in 
name  and  site  by  //amadtm.  This  place,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  flunk  of  the  great  moun- 
tain called  formerly  Orontes,  and  now  ElwrtiH, 
was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  other,  and  is  far 
better  known  in  history.  If  not  the  Medinn 
capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate  regarded 
from  the  time  of  Darius  ilystaspis  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Persian  minify  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  liecamc  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings  from  Darius  downwards.  The 
Kchatunn  of  the  liook  of  Tobit  is  thought  b\ 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  l>e  the  northern  city.  An. 

Ecclesiaa'tes  (1Kb.  A'oWrfA).— \.  Titl 

The  title  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name 
by  which  the  son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who 
personates  him,  speaks  of  himself  throughout 
it.  The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  feminine 
termination  indicates  that  the  abstract  noun 
has  been  transferred  from  the  office  to  the  per- 
son holding  it ;  ami  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwith- 
standing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the 
masculine.  The  word  has  l>cen  applied  to  ono 
who  sj»eflks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Grotius  has  suggested  "compiler"  as  a  better 
equivalent.  —  II.  Canonicity.  In  the  Jewish 
division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Ecclesiastes  ranks  as  one  of  the  five  Megilloth 
or  Rolls,  and  its  position,  as  having  canonical 
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authority,  appears  to  have  l>een  r--i  >>  ;\i,t  d  hv 
the  Jews  from  thi'  time  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
~anon  first  presented  itself.  We  find  it  in  all 
the  J  wish  catalogue*  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
from  them  it  has  been  received  universally  by 
the  Christian  ChllKh.  Some  singular  passages 
in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however,  that  the  rec- 
ognition was  not  altogether  unhesitating,  and 
th.it  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far  the  l>ook 
m  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place  anions 
the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. —  III. 
Author  and  Date.  The  hypothesis  which  ii  natu- 
rally suggested  by  the  account  tluit  the  writer 
give*  of  himself  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was 
written  by  tho  onlv  "  son  of  David  "  (i.  1 ),  who 
was  "king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12). 
The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the  au- 
thor was,  it  need  hardly  Ihj  said,  received  gene- 
rally by  the  Kabliinic"  commentators  and  the 
whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  Grotius  was 
indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who  called  it  in 
question  and  started  a  different  hypothesis. 
The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and  later  crit- 
ics, and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have  substi- 
tuted for  it.  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book 
itself.  1.  The  language  of  the  book  Wong*  to 
tlu  tim  •  whim  the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming 
largely  int-rminglcd  with  Aramaic  forms  and 
words,  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
prevalence  of  abstract  forms  is  urged  as  belong- 
in.;  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Solomon  in 
the  development  of  Hebrew  thought  and  lan- 
guage. Tne.  answers  given  to  these  objections 
by  the  defenders  of  the  received  l>clief  are  («) 
tl'i  it  rainy  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldec 
fbnm  may  have  ladonged  to  the  jieriod  of  pure 
ILbrcw,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  any  extant  writings ;  and  (b)  that  so  far 
a*  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time 
of  Solomon,  he  may  have  leurnt  them  from  his 
"strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who  came  as 
ambassador*  from  other  countries.  2.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  Solomon  would  have  been  I 
likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or  to  dc-  | 
serilw  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong  of 
which  his  own  misgovcrninent  had  In.-en  the 
cau-.o,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1.  On  the  hypothesis  i 
that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an  I 
acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had  occa-  | 
nioued.  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession  j 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  ' 
of  course,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  looked  on  as  leading  in  cither  direction  to  n 
conclusion.  3,  It  lias  been  urged  that  (he  state 
of  society  indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  its  language,  ami  carries 
us  to  a  period  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  when  the  Jews  wen;  enjoying 
comparative  freedom  from  invasion,  but  were 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovernment  under 
the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king.  Significant, 
though  not  conclusive,  in  cither  direction,  is 
the  alnence  of  all  reference  to  any  contempo- 
raneous prophetic  activity,  or  to  any  Messianic 
hopes.  The  use  throughout  the  l*H>k  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
leaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  j 
was.  The  indications  of  rising  questions  as  to 
the  end  of  man 'a  life,  and  the  constitution  of  | 


his  nature,  of  iloulits  like  those  which  after- 
wanU  devclo|Kil  into  Sadducet'Uni  (m.  19—21), 
of  a  copiou>  literature  conno  ted  with  those 
question-.,  confirm,  it  is  urged,  the  hypothesis 
of  the  later  date.  It  may  he  added  too,  that 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings 
in  1  K.  iv.  32,  lend*,  at  least,  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  this  ease,  however,  as  in  others, 
the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger 
against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  support 
of  any  rival  theory,  content  to  rest  their  case 
Upon  the  discordant  hyjxitheses  of  their  oppo- 
nents On  the  assumption  that  the  book  l»e- 
longs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity,  the  dates 
which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius"  supposes 
Zerublwbcl  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  1 1 ,  as  the 
"  One  Shepherd,"  and  so  far  agrees  with  Keil, 
who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  ami  Nchemiah. 
Kwald  and  Oe  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of 
the  jieriod  of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Macedonian  rule;  Bertholdt  the  jieriod 
between  Alexander  the  Great  ami  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ;  Hitzig,  circ.  204,  B.C. ;  Hartinann, 
the  time  of  the  Maccaliees.  —  IV.  Plan.  Tho 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  conies  before  us  as  being 
conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of  the  O.  T., 
the  great  stumbling-block  of  commentators. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were 
perplexed  by  its  teachings.  Little  can  ho 
gathered  from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpret- 
ers. The  book  is  comparatively  seldom  quoted 
by  them.  No  attempt  is  mailc  to  mast«r  its 
plan  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  v/ritcr. 
When  we  descend  to  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  criticism,  we  meet  with  in  almost  in- 
credible divergence  of  opinion.  1  uther  six's  in 
it  a  nohle  "  Politic*  vel  CEconom.ca,"  hading 
men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  aid  dis- 
orders of  human  society  to  a  true  endurance 
und  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of 
human  life.  Others  reject  the  se  views  as  par- 
tial and  one-sided,  and  assert  that  the  object  of 
the  writer  was  to  jKiint  out  the  secret  of  a  true 
blessedness  in  the  midst  of  all  the  distractions 
and  sorrows  of  the  world  as  consisting  in  a 
tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that  comes 
from  God.  The  variety  of  these  opinions  indi- 
cates sufficiently  that  the  book  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  character  of  a  formal  trea- 
tise. It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be  —  the 
confession  of  a  man  of  wide  ex|H'riencc  looking 
back  iqion  his  past  life  and  looking  out  ii|m>ii 
the  disorders  and  calamities  which  surround 
him.  The  true  utterances  of  such  a  man  are 
the  records  of  his  struggles  after  truth,  of  his 
occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist,  nor  a  prophet,  but  a  I1MM1 
who  has  sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  who  has  paid  the'iienalty  of  that  sin 
in  satiety  and  weariness  of  fife ;  in  whom  the 
mood  of  spirit,  over-retleotive,  indisposed  to 
action,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest 
form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  Uen  under 
the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to 
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teach  him.  What  tliat  lesson  was  will  Ik*  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself.  It  is 
tolerably  clear  that  the  recurring  burden  of 
"Vanity  of  vanities"  and  the  teaching  which 
recommends  a  life  of  culm  enjoyment,  mark, 
whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting-place 
in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  Taking  this, 
according!  v,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the 
whole  book  as  falling  into  four  divisions,  and 
closing  with  that  which,  in  its  ]«»-ition  no  less 
than  its  substance,  is  "  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter."  (1.)  (  h.  i.  and  ii.  This  por 
tion  of  the  book  more  than  any  other  has 
the  character  of  a  personal  confession.  The 
Treacher  "tarts  with  reproducing  the  phase  of 
despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  experi- 
ence had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who  is 
thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7).  That  which 
seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old 
(i.  8-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by 
which  he  had  travelled  thitherward.  First  he 
had  sought  after  wisdom  as  that  to  which  God 
wemed  to  call  him  (i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it 
was  a  sore  travail,  anil  there  was  no  satisfaction 
in  its  possession.  The  first  experiment  in  the 
search  after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried 
another  (ii.  1-9).  Hut  this  also  failed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  The  first  section  closes 
with  that  which,  in  different  forms,  is  the  main 
lesson  of  the  book  —  to  make  the  k-st  of  what 
is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24)  —  to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both 
for  the  senses  and  the  intellect.  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  1- 
vi.  U.  The  order  of  thought  in  this  section  has 
a  different  startinu  |K»int.  One  who  looked  out 
upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  men's 
life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of  that 
variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  II), 
and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this 
there  comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the 
personal  experience.  Calmly  to  accept  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering  into  what- 
ever joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the  order  of 
nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13).  The 
thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
w  hich  hail  More  l>ecn  irritating  and  disturbing, 
now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv. 
seems  at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
U|M>n  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  world, 
and  learns  to  sympathise  with  suffering  (iv.  1 ). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  M  ale,  as  in 
that  of  a  personal  experience,  then;  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  U-ing  repeated.  The  ojiening  of 
eh.  v.  again  presents  the  upjH-araiice  of  abrupt- 
ness, but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life 
lakes  a  yet  wider  raiiL'c  The  eve  of  the 
Treacher  passes  from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to 
the  worshipjH'rs  in  the  Temple,  the  devout  and 
religious  men.  Ila\e  they  found  out  the  secret 
of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom  anil  happiness  >  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  the  blind- 
seas  and  folly  of  mankind  show  themselves  in 


their  worst  forms.  The  eommand,  "  Fear  thou 
tiod,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part  in 
a  religion  such  as  this,  lint  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of 
|  that  prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression 
which  had  before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of 
the  inquirer.  The  section  ends  as  before  with 
the  conclusion,  thut  to  feed  the  eves  with  what 
is  actually  before  them  is  better  than  the  cease- 
less wanderings  of  the  spirit.  (.3.)  Ch.vi.  10- 
viii.  la.  So  far  the  lines  of  thought  all  seemed 
to  converge  to  one  result.  The  ethical  teaching 
that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's  experience  had 
in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of 
Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not  rest 
in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thought* 
at  once  more  troubling,  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  In-fore  and 
after,  anil  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it 
(vi.  12).  So  far  their  are  signs  of  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes  an 
oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  The  rej>etitioii  of  thoughts 
that  hail  appeared  before  is  j>erhaps  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  such  an  oscillation,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  ch.  viii.  we  find  the  seeker  moving 
in  the  sa'mc  round  as  before.  There  are  the  old 
reflections  on  the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6).  and 
the  confusions  in  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse (viii.  10,  11);  the  old  conclusion  that  en- 
joyment, such  enjoyment  as  is  compatible  with 
the  fear  of  God,  is'  the  only  wisdom  (viii.  15). 
4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  implied 
in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  ver.  15,  the 
1  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  in- 
ability of  man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  (viii.  17),  of  tlie  nothing- 
ness of  man  when  death  is  thought  of  as  end- 
ing all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoy- 
!  ing  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of  the  evils 
which  affect  nations  or  individual  man  (ix.  11, 
12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher  sug- 
gests sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but 
not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing- 
ground  or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which 
oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail 
us.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Treacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in 
clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only, 
but  to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  un- 
certainties <,r  disappointments  that  may  attend 
his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  The  secret  of  a  "true  life 
is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigor  of 
his  youth  to  (Jod  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
In-fore  the  night  comes,  before  the  slow  decay 
of  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2, 
6).  before  the  spirit  returns  to  Cod  who  gave  it. 
The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earth- 
ly (xii.  8) ;  but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  oil  trains 
of  thought  And  all  the  experiences  of  life  had 
been  h  ading  the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  "  was  the 
highest  good  attainable.    If  the  representation 
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whicli  has  been  given  of  the  plan  and  meaning 
of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true  one,  we  find  in  it, 
no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job,  indications  of 
the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  presented 
themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the  liook  of 
Job  diuls  with  the  great  mystery  presented  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  wo  trace  chiefly  the  weariness 
or  satiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  all  schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  both, 
though  bv  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  rcfiige  in  the  thought  that  God's  king- 
dom is  infinitely  great,  and  that  man  knows 
but  the  smallest' fragment  of  it ;  that  he  must 
refrain  from  things  which  are  too  high  for  him, 
and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his  own  life 
and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his  doing 
the  will  of  God. 

Ecclesias'tiCUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in 
the  Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesi.s  tiik 
Sov  of  Siuacii.  The  wonl,  like  many  others 
of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  African  dialect.  The  right  explanation 
of  the  word  is  given  by  Kufinus,  who  remarks 
that  "  it  docs  not  designate  the  author  of  the 
book,  but  the  character  of  the  writing,"  an  pub- 
licly used  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome  the  original  Hebrew  title  was 
Procerus ;  ami  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared 
with  the  canonical  l>ook  of  I'm  verbs  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  TV  of  all 
virtues.  In  the  Syriae  version  the  l>ook  ir  enti- 
tled T/te  book  of  Jrjttu  the  mn  of  Simeon  Aniro 
li.e.  the  bound)  ;  <iW  the  *mne  \>ook  i*  nil/nl  the, 
lV»Wo//i  of  the  SOU  of  A*to.  In  many  places  it 
is  simply 'styled  Wlstkm.  2.  The  writer  of  the 
present  bw'ik  descrilies  himself  as  J  emu  (i.e. 
Jeshua)  the  »>n  of  Sinwh,  of ' Jeruanlrm  (ch.  I.  27), 
but  the  conjectures  which  have  been  made  to 
nil  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwarrant- 
ed or  absolutely  improbable.  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiates! 
by  internal  evidence,  e.g.  xxiv.  10  f.  3.  The 
language  in  which  v..„  liook  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew,  i.e.  perhaps  the  Ara- 
nuean  dialect.  Jerome  says  that  he  had  met 
with  the  "  Hebrew"  text.*  The  internal  char- 
acter of  the  pa-sent  l>ook  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  4.  Nothing  however  remains 
of  the  original  proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the 
few  fragments  in  pure  Hebrew  which  occur  in 
the  Talmud  and  later  Rabbinic  writers ;  and 
even  these  may  have  been  derived  from  tradi- 
tion, and  not  from  any  written  collection.  The 
Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the 
other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt,  "  in  the 
reign  of  Euergetcs,"  for  the  instruction  of  tho>e 
"  in  a  strange  country  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."  The  date 
which  is  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambi  pil- 
ous. Two  kings  of  Egypt  l*»re  the  surname 
'  Euergetcs,  —  Ptol.  III.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphia,  b.  c.  247-222;  and 
Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  VI. 
Philometor,  n.c.  170-117.  So<ir  have  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  in  chap.  iv.  is  to  Si- 


mon the  Just)  and  that  the  grandson  of  Ben 
Sirach,  who  i*  sup|K>sed  to  have  lieen  his  young- 

|  er  contemporary,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
111.  :  others  again  have  applied  the  eulogy  to 
Simon  11.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  VII.    But  both  suppositions  are 

i  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  From  these 
considerations  it  apjtears  U'st  to  combine  the 
two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  author  was 
alrcadv  past  middle  age  when  he  came  to  Egypt, 
and  it'  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  l)ook  itself  wa«  written  while  the  name  and 

I  person  of  the  last  of"  the  men  of  the  great  syn- 
agogue" was  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen. 
5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  un- 

:  known.    He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 

I  borne  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  but 
this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjecture  or  mis- 

!  understanding.    6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact 

I  that  the  book  itself  appears  to  recognize  the  in- 

j  coqioration  of  earlier  collections  into  its  text. 
•Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  while  he  claims  for 

I  himself  the  writing  of  the  book,  characterizes 
his  father  as  one  "who  jKMircd  forth  a  show  r 
of  wisdom  from  his  heart."  From  the  very 
nature  of  his  wo/k  the  author  was  like  "a 
gleaner  ufter  the  grape-gatherers  '*  (xxxiii.  1*">). 
7.  The  Syriae  and  Old  Lnt.n  versions,  wlm-h 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration,  dilT>r 
considerably  from  the  present  Greek  text,  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  derived  from 
some  other  Greek  recension  or  from  the  He- 
brew original.  The  Arabic  version  is  dir-tly 
derived  from  the  Syriae.  8.  The  exi  ting 
Greek  MSS.  present  great  discrepancies  in 
order,  and  numerous  interpolations  The  ar- 
rangement of  xxx.  25-xxxvi.  17,  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Comtdutensinn  editions  is  very  differ- 
ent.   9.  It  is  un|tossihlc  to  make  any  satisfac- 

|  tory  plan  of  the  liook  in  its  present  shape.  The. 
latter  part,  xlii.  15-1.  21,  is  distinguished  from 
all  that  precedes  in  style  and  subject ;  and  "the 
praise  of  noble  men  "  seems  to  f«  ru»  a  compl  te 
whole  in  itself  (xliv.-l.  24).  The  words  of 
Jerome  imply  that  the  original  text  presented  a 
triple  character  answering  to  the  three  works  of 
Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can- 
ticles. Eiehhorn  supjiosed  that  the  book  was 
made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united:  i.-xxiii.  ;  xxiv. -xlii. 
14;  xlii.  15-1.  24.  Bretsehneider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  lie 
had  formerly  Is-en  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  .'12  IF., 
xxxiii.  1G,  17  (xxx.),  I.  27,  marks  the  conclu- 
sions of  three  parts.  The  last  five  verses  of 
ch.  1.  (1.  25-2H)  form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the 
book;  and  the  prayer,  which  forms  the  l  ist 
chapter  (li  ).  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  10.  Ti  c 
earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents 
of  the  book  ocean  in  the  epistle  of  Bartmltas 
(ch.  xix.  =  Eeeltts.  iv.  31 ),  an<l  titers  is  no  marl; 
of  quotation.  The.  parallel*  which  have  been 
discover '  I  in  the  New  Testament  are  loo  gen-- 
ral  to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  tllO 
written  text,  and  not  from  popular  Ian  •>  i  y. 
The  first  distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria;  but  from  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  book  was  much  used  and  cited  with 
respect.    Clement  speaks  of  it  continually  as 
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Srri/tture,  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Origen  cites 
passages  with  the  Mime  formuhi  as  the  Canoni- 
cal l>ooks.  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine school  follow  the  same  practice.  Augus- 
tine quotes  the  hook  constantly  himself  as  the 
work  of  a  profthet,  the  word  of  (iod,  "Scrip- 
ture," but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was  not  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon.  Jerome,  in  like  manner, 
contrasts  the  book  with  "  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures "  as  "  doubtful,"  while  they  are  "  sure." 
The  l>ook  is  not  quoted  by  Ircnseus,  Hippoly- 
tus,  or  Euschius ;  and  is  not  contained  in  the 
Canon  of  Mclito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hi- 
lary, or  Rufiuus.  It  was  never  included  by  the 
Jews  among  their  Scriptures.  II.  But  while 
the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  canonical 
authority,  it  is  a  most  inqiortant  monument  of 
the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of 
its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestin- 
ian theology  it  stands  alone ;  for  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrino  influence.  Ap. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  No  historical  no- 
tice of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain 
manifest  allusion  to  this  phenomenon  (Am.  viii. 
9;  Mic.  iii.  6;  Zech.  xiv.  6;  Joel  ii.  10,31,  iii. 
15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred 
Feb.  9,  u  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem 
shortly  after  noon;  that  of  Micah  with  the 
eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716.  A  passing  notice 
in  Jer.  xv.  9  coincides  in  date  with  the  eclipse 
of  Sept.  30,  b.c.  610,  so  well  known  from  He- 
rotodus'  account  (i.  74,  103).  The  darkness 
that  overspread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion 
cannot  witn  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover. 

Ed,  i  f.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
A  nth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing 
in  the  generally  received  Hebrew  text. 

E'dar,  Tower  of  (accur.  Ei>kr),  a  place 
named  only  in  (Jen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first 
halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron 
was  "  beyond  the  tower  Eder."  According  to 
Jerome  it  was  1 ,000  paces  from  Bethlehem. 

Edd  ias.  l  Esdr.  ix.  26.  IJeziah]  Ap. 

E  don,  the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would 
■be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to 
find  any  subject  which  has  so'  invited,  ami  at 
the  same  time  so  completely  bullied,  conjecture, 
as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  order  more  clearly 
to  understand  the  merit  of  the  several  theories, 
it  will  In;  necessary  to  submit  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination the  historic  narrative  on  which  they 
are  founded.  Omitting  those  portions  of  the 
text  of  (ien.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not  bear  u\xm 
the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows: — "And  the  Lord  (!«h1 
planted  a  garden  in  Ellen  eastward.  .  .  .  And 
a  river  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the 
garden  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  l>e- 
comes  four  heads  (or  anus).  The  name  of  the 
first  is  Pison  :  that  is  it  which  eompas*cth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  the  gold.  And 
the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is  the 


Medium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And  the  name 
of  the  second  river  is  tiihon  :  that  is  it  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.  And  the 
name  of  the  third  river  is  Iliddekel :  that  is  it 
which  flowcth  before.  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates.'  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  gar- 
den planted.  The  river  which  flowed  through 
Eilen  watered  the  garden,  and  thence  branched 
oft"  into  four  distinct  streams.  The  first  prob- 
lem to  la?  solved  then  is  this  :  —  To  find  n 
river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its  course,  is 
divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which  are  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Iliddekel  and  P'rath  "has  never 
lieen  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits 
them  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside 
minor  differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which 
have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  terrestrial  puradisc  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
includes  all  those  which  place  the  Garden  of 
Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
(tihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high 
table-land  of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  noble  streams.  The  old  versions  supply 
us  with  little  or  no  assistance.  It  would  be  u 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  commentators  upon  this  ques- 
tion :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  is  the  first 
who  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. He  conceived  that  by  paradise  is  darkly 
shadowed  forth  the  governing  faculty  of  the 
soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  religion, 
whereby  the  soul  is  immortalized  ;  and  by  the 
faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary 
to  nature.  The  four  rivers  he  explains  of  the 
several  virtues  of  prudence,  tem|ierance,  cour- 
age, and  justice;  while  the  main  stream  of 
which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic  virtue, 
goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  (iod.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would 
not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were 
it  not  that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  is  one  that  paradise  was 
created  before  the  world  was  formed,  and  is 
therefore  beyond  its  limits.  Among  the  literal 
interpreters  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  of 
opinions.  What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth 
from  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question 
which  has  been  often  asked,  and  still  waits  for 
a  satisfactory  answer.  That  the  ocean  stream 
which  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  source 
from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Joseph i ls.  It  was  the  Shat-d-Arab,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  their  conjecture  would  deserve  considera- 
tion were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,  Iks  said  to  rise  in  Eden. 
By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia,  the  "  river  "  from  which 
the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-watered 
district.  But  this  signification  of  the  word  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel.  According  to  some, 
it  was  the  Caspian  Sea.    That  the  Hiddekcl  i& 
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the  Tigris,  and  the  P'rath  the  Euphrates,  has 
never  been  denied,  except  hy  those  who  assume 
that  the  whole  narrative  is  a  myth  which  origi- 
nated elsewhere,  and  wa>  adapted  by  the  He- 
brews to  their  own  geographical  notions.  With 
regard  to  the  l'ison,  the  most  ancient  and  BXMt 
universally  received  opinion  identities  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Joscphus,  Euschitis,  and  many 
others,  held  this.  But  Rashi  maintained  that 
the  l'ison  was  the  Nile.  That  the  l'ison  was 
the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  and  adopted  hy  Ka- 
liseh.  Philostorgius  conjectured  that  it  was 
tiie  Hydaspes.  Some  have  found  the  PUm  in 
the  N'ahannalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals 
which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Tigris.  Even  those  commentators  who  agree 
in  placing  the  terrestrial  Parodist*  on  the  Siutt- 
t/-Anii>,  the  stream  formal  hy  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream 
is  a^ain  divided,  the  names  l'ison  and  Gihon 
are  to  be  applied.  Calvin  conjectured  that  the 
l'ison  was  the  most  easterly  of  these  channels ; 
lluct  that  it  was  the  westernmost.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  theorv  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  identified  the  Pison  with  the 
I'hasis.  Kaumcr  endeavored  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  Hows  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Colonel  Chesney,  from  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia,  was 
'•  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modern  names  of  Ilalys  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  l'ison  and  Gihon ;  and  that 
the  country  within  the  former  is  the  land  of 
Ilavilah,  whilst  that  which  lamlers  upon  the 
latter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
Cush."  In  the  namuive  of  Genesis  the  river 
l'ison  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the 
whole  laud  of  Ilavilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely 
necessary  to  fix  the  position  of  Ilavilah  licfore 
proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any  par- 
ticular river.  In  Gen.  ii.  II,  1*2,  it  is  described 
as  the  land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and 
which  was  besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the 
•'  '</.>•'•/•  A  ami  the  stone  a/wham.  If  the  Ilavilah 
of  Gen.  ii-  be  identical  with  any  one  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  29,  xxv.  18, 
1  Sam.  xv.  7,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the  east 
or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  Ilavilah  is  that  part 
of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  to  bo  found  in  Susiana,  in  Ava,  or  in 
the  Ural  region,  are  conclusions  necessarily  fol- 
lowing upon  the  assumptions  with  regard  to 
the  Pison.  Hartmann,  Reland.  and  Rosen- 
rnuller  are  in  favor  of  Colchis,  the  scene  of 
the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Para- 
dise presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable 
than  the  Pison.  Those  who  maintained  that 
the  Pison  was  the  Ganges  held  also  that  the 
Gihon  was  the  Nile.  The  etymology  of  Gihon 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing 
impetuous  stream.  According  to  Golius,. /»>/*»« 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Oxus,  which  bus,  on 


this  account,  been  assumed  by  Rosenmtiller, 
liartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  lie  the  Gibotl  of 
Scripture.  Rut  the  Araxes,  too.  is  called  by 
the  Persians  Jicltaon  ur-/in.i,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Hcland, 
Caluiet.  and  Col.  Chcsney,  a>  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gihon.  Rot-hart  and  lluct 
contended  that  it  was  the  easternmost  of  these 
channels  by  which  the  united  streams  of  the 
Euphrates 'and  Tigris  fall  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it  to  Ik-  the  most 
westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  <  >n»ntcs,  the 
Ganges,  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  necessarily  fol- 
lowed from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theo- 
ries. Rask  and  Vcrbrugge  are  in  favor  of  the 
Gyndt-s  of  the  ancients.  From  etymological 
considerations,  Uuet  was  induced  to  place  Cu^h 

in  Chusistan  (2  K.  xvii.  24), Leclcre  in  Cassiotts 
in  Syria,  and  Re<  uid  in  the  "  re^io  Cossa;- 
orum."  Bochart  identified  it  with  Su-iana, 
Link  with  the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and 
liartmann  with  Bactrin  or  Balkh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally 
applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently 
the  most  westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which 
the  rule  of  Ahasuerus  cxN'i.led,  "from  India 
even  unto  Ethiopia  "  ( Esth.  i.  !,  viii.  9).  Egypt 
and  Cush  are  associated  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  word  occurs  ( Ps.  Ixviii.  81  ; 
Is.  xviii.  I ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  &c.)  :  but  in  two  pus- 
sages  Cush  stands  in  close  juxt«|M»ition  with 
Elam  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia  (E/..  xxxviii.  5) 
The  Cushite  king,  Zerali,  wjis  utterly  defeated 
by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued  as  far  a> 
Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  south- 
ern bonier  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &C.).  In  2  Clir. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  lieside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife 
of  Moses,  who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Midiunite  chieftain,  is  in  Num. 
xii.  1  denominated  a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush 
and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush  and  the  S  ibaans 
(Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a  manner  conso- 
nant with  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the  ron  of 
Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evi- 
dent that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
Included  both  Arabia  nnd  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Si  a. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts 
west  of  Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  a» 
the  land  of  Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  cci- 
tain  preof.  In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of 
opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclusion  at  which 
we  arrive  ?  All  the  theories  which  have  In  ch 
advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  conclu. 
sions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  prem- 
ises. Tbe  problem  may  Ik-  indeterminate  lo  - 
calise the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would 
NMVely,  OH  any  other  hypothesis,  have  admit- 
ted of  s.,  many  apparent  solutions. 

E  den,  1.  One  of  the  marts  which  supplied 
the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  embroidered 
stuffs.  It  is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheha,  and 
Asshur.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentionetl  with  Gozan. 
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tfaran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victim-  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conquest.  According  to  Bochart,  it 
may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geographers 
place  on  the  Euphrates.  Michael  is  is  in  favor 
of  the  modern  Aden,  as  tlic  Eden  of  Kzckiel. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  probability 
seeius  to  point  to  the  N.  VV.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Kden.  —  2.  Beth-Edbn, 
*  house  of  pleasure  ;  "  prol>ably  the  name  of  a 
country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Michael  is,  misled  by  an  apparent 
resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with  Ehdrn, 
about  a  dav's  journey  from  Baalbek.  But 
Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  Parudisus  of  Ptolemy  as  the  lo- 
cality of  Kden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jusifh  d-Kadimeh,  now  a  paradise  no  longer, 
are  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  mark  its  site. 
Others  have  conjectured  that  Bcth-Edcn  is  no 
other  than  Iitit-Jmn,  "  the  house  of  Paradise," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Medjel. 

E  den,  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
Joah,  in  the  days  of  Hczckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  — 2.  Also  "a  Levite,  contemporary  and 
probably  identical  with  the  preceding  (2  Chr. 
Jtxxi.  15). 

E  der,  1.  One  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
/.lush.  xv.  21 ).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has  l>cen 
suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Arai>,  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters.  —  2.  A  Levite  of  the  fnmilv 
»>f  Merari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
«i3,  xxiv.  30). 

E'des,  1  Esdr.  ix.  35.    [Jadau.J  Ap. 

Ed  na,  the  wife  of  Ruguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8, 
14.  16,  x.  12,  xi.  1).  Ap. 

E  do m,  Idumo'a,  or  IdumflB'a.  The 
name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  rtrst-l>orn 
son  of  Isaac,  uud  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal 
of  lentil  pottage.  The  peculiar  color  of  the 
|M>ttuge  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  sig- 
nifies "  red  "  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34).  The  country 
which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to  Esau  was 
hence  called  the  "  held  of  Edom  "  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3),  or  "land of  Edom"  (Gen.xxxvi.  16;  Num. 
xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect  may 
have  hud  something  to  do  with  this.  Edom 
was  previously  called  Mount  Stir  (Gen.  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  8),  from  8efar  the  progenitor  of  the 
llorites  ((Jen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20-22).  The 
name  Stir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  account  of 
its  U-iug  descriptive  of  the  "  rugged  "  character 
of  the  territory.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  called  llorites,  from  llori,  the 
grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22).  because 
that  name  was  descriptive  of  their  habits  as 
"  Troglodytes,"  or  "dwellers  in  caves."  Th* 
boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly,  are 
yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.  The  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea,  ami  thence 
buck  again  to  Elath  (Dent.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8)  ;  that 
is,  along  the  raxt  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
Arabah.  It  reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath, 
irhieh  stood  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the  Edomitcs ; 


but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  farther, 
as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath  struck  out 
eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass  round 
the  land  of  Edom  (Dent.  ii.  8).  On  the  north 
of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  "also  prevented  (nun 
going,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from 
Kadesh  bv  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom 
(Judg.  xi.*  17,  18;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  liound- 
ary  between  Moab  and  Edom  appears  to  have 
been  the  "  brook  Zered  "  (Deut.  ii.  13,  14,  18), 
probably  the  modern  Witdytl-Ahty,  which  still 
divides 'the  provinces  of  A'miXr  (Moab)  and 
Jebdl  (Gebalcne).  But  Edom  was  wholly  a 
mountainous  country.  It  only  embraced  the 
narrow  mountainous'tract  (about  100  miles  long 
by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
gulf  of  Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  mountain-range  of  Edom  is 
at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  The 
northern  is  called  Jebal.  It  begins  at  Wady-ei- 
Ahsy,  which  separates  it  from  Kerak,  and  it 
terminates  ut  or  near  Petra.  The  southern 
district  is  called  egfi-Sherah,  a  name  which, 
though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  relation 
to,  the  Hebrew  Scir.  The  physical  geography 
of  Edom  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Along  the 
western  base  of  the  mountain-range  are  low 
calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed  lofty  masses 
of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over  which 
lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  ubrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  be- 
tween. The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains 
their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable  col- 
ors.. The  average  elevation  of  the  summit  is 
about  2,000  feet  alwve  the  sea.  Along  the  east- 
ern side  runs  an  almost  unbroken  limestone 
ridge,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the 
other.  This  ridge  sinks  down  with  an  easy 
slope  into  the  plateau  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat  terraces 
along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  rich 
soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  Bozrah  (huseirrh)  neur  the  northern 
Ismlcr  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela  (Petra)  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amazinh  (B.C.  838;  2  K.  xiv.  7): 
Elath,  and  Eziongeber  were  the  seaports  (2 
Sam.  viii.  14;  1  K.  ix.  26).  When  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the  Edomitcs 
not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but  made 
frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine  (2 
Chr.  xxviii.  17).  U  was  probably  on  account 
of  these  attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the 
Chaldueans  against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomitcs 
were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  later  proph- 
ets (Obad.  1  sq. ;  Jer.  xlix.  7  sq.  ;  Ezck.  xxv. 
12  sq.,  xxxv.  3  sq.).  During  the  Captivity 
they  advanced  westward,  occupied  the  whole 
territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites  ((Jen. 
xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq.),  and  even  took 
possession  of  many  towns  in  southern  Palestine, 
including  1  lebron.  The  name  Edom.  or  rather 
its  Greek  form,  Idunuea,  was  now  given  to  the 
country  lying  Ix-tween  the  valley  of  Arabah 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  While 
Iduimea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper 
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was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans. 
They  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Aruoia.  They  took  Petra, 
aud  established  themselves  there  at  least  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  Leaving  off  their 
nomad  habits,  they  settled  down  amid  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called  by  Roman 
writer*  Arabia  Petnta,  which  embraced  nearly 
the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Worn.  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  monu- 
ments which  arc  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was 
included  by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the 
fifth  centnry  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
whole  country  into  Pnlttrtina  Prima,  Srrunda, 
and  Tartia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  und 
some  neighboring  provinces,  and  when  it  lie- 
came  an  ecclesiastical  division  its  metropolis 
was  Petra. 

E  domitos,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or 
Edom.  Their  first  form  of  government  appears 
to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern  Bedawin  ; 
each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  pettv  chief  or  sheik 
("  Duke  "  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The 
Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from  an 
early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheiks  also  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
29  sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the 
Edomites  began  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Horites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  united 
action  under  one  comjietent  leader,  and  then  a 
king  was  chosen.  Against  the  Horites  the 
children  of  Edom  were  completely  successful. 
Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled  them, 
they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  (ten.  xxxvi.  31 
serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of 
Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel  ;  "  that  is,  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
virtual  king  of  Israel  (corap.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5; 
Kx.  xviii.  16-19).  Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  bro- 
ther Jacob  for  fraudulently  obtaining  his  bless- 
ing appears  to  have  been  inherited  by  his 
latest  posterity.  The  Edomites  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
their  land  ( Num.  xx.  18-21 ).  For  a  period  of 
400  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Edomites. 
They  were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul 
( 1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Somefoity  years  later*  David 
overthrew  their  army  in  the  """Valley  of  Salt," 
and  his  general,  Joan,  following  up  the  victory, 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population  ( I 
K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  1.3, 
(4).  Had  ad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
Edom,  made  his  escape  with  a  feir  followers  to 
Kgypt,  where  he  was  kindlv  received  by  Pha- 
raoh. After  the  death  of  David  he  returned, 
and  tried  to  excite  his  countrymen  to  rel>ellion 
against  Israel,  but  failing  in  the  attempt  he 
went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became  one  of 
Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (n.c.  914)  the 
Edomites  attempted  to  invaidc  Israel  in  con- 
junction with  Amnion  and  Moab,  but  were 
miraculously  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Bera- 
chah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  yearslater  they 
revolted  against  Jehoram.  elected  a  king,  and 


'  for  half  a  century  retained  their  indc|icndence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  *).  '  They  wore  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  and  Scla  tbvir  great  stronghold  was 
captured  (2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  II,  12).  Yet 
the  Israelites  were  never  able  again  completely 
to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Edom- 
ites joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 


Their  cruelty  at  that  time 
referred  to  in  the  137th  Psakn 


to  be  specially 
It  was  on  ac- 


count of  these  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon 
the  Jews  in  the  day  of  their  calamity  that  the 
Edomites  were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the 
later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.*5-8,  lxiii.  1-4;  Jer. 
xlix.  17  ;  Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Ez.  xxv.  13,  14  ;  Am. 
i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  of 
Judah,  the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for 
their  services  during  the  war,  were  permitted 
to  settle  in  southern  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
plateau  between  it  and  Egypt ;  but  they  were 
about  the  same  time  driven  out  of  Edom  Proper 
by  the  Nabatheans.  For  more  than  four  cen- 
turies they  continued  to  pro>j>cr.  But  during 
the  warlike  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to 
conform  to  Jewish  laws  and  rites,  and  submit 
to  the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The 
Edomites  were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  the  whole  province  Was  often 
termed  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Iilmmni. 
Immediately  l>cfore  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  20,000  Idunueans  were  admitted  to  the 
Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  aud 
bloodshed.  From  this  time  the  Edomites,  as 
a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the  jNige  of 
history.  Little  is  known  of  their  religion  ;  but 
that  little  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josenhus  refers  to 
lM>th  the  idols  and  priests  of  the  Idunueuus. 
The  habits  of  the  Idunueans  wen-  singular. 
The  Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount 
Seir,  were,  as  their  name  implies.  tnyMyttv,  or 
dwellers  in  caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to 
have  adopted  their  dwellings  as  well  as  their 
country.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and 
grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 
Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  The  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  aud 
their  great  si/.e,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant, 
and  commodious  habitations,  while  their  secu- 
rity made  them  s|>ccially  suitable  to  a  country 
exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant  attacks  of 
robbers. 

Ed'rei,  1.  One  of  the  two  capital  cities  of 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  mil  -  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  victory  gained  bv 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  then* 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the  name 
Edr'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  \V.  corner  of  the  Lei  ah. 
The  sire  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through 
defiles  all  but  impracticable.  The  ruins  arc 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a 
strange  wild  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered 
masses  from  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black 
rocks.  A  number  of  the  old  houses  still  re- 
main ;  they  are  low,  massive,  and  gloomy,  an  1 
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of  them  sire  half  buried  beneath  heaps 
tif  rubbish.  The  identity  of  this  site  with 
the  Edrei  of  Scripture  tuts  been  questioned  by 
many  writers,  who  follow  the  doubtful  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius,  an< I  place  the  capital  of 
Bashan  at  the  modern  /*r  'a,  a  few  mile*  far- 
ther south  2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine, 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali,  and  situated 
near  Ktidesh  (Josh,  xix.  .'17).  About  two  miles 
South  of  Kedesh  is  a  eouieal  rocky  hill  called 
TV//  Kliumil-h,  the*  "Tell  of  the  ruin."  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of 
the  long-lost  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion,  and  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  proba- 
bilitv  to  the  supposition. 

Education.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  thau  the  duty 
of  parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts 
ami  principles  ( Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14  ;  Deut. 
iv.  5.  9,  10,  ri.  2,  7.  20,  &c.).  yet  there  is  little 
trace  among  the  Hebrews  in"  earlier  times  of 
education  in  any  other  subjects.  The  wisdom 
therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  in  the  Book  of  1'roverbs,  are  to  Ik?  under- 
stood chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  ot  the 
Liw,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the  exam- 
ple of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  I, 
7.  20,  viii.  I,  ix.  I.  10,  xii.  I,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24, 
xxxi.).  Exceptions  to  this  statement  may  [per- 
haps be  found  in  the  instances  of  Moses  him- 
s  -If,  who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learn- 
ing (Acts  vii.  22)  ;  of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  nat- 
ural history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day 
(Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xii.)  ;  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17)  ; 
ami  aliove  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more 
renowned  than  his  political  greatness  (I  K.  iv. 
29,  .'14,  x.  1-9  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  the  memo- 
ry of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration,  lieen 
widely  preserved  in  Oriental  tradition.  In  la- 
ter times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied.  Jerome  adds 
that  •Jewish  children  were  taught  to  say  by 
heart  the  genealogies.  Parents  were  required 
to  teach  their  children  some  trade.  Previous 
to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depositaries  of  learn- 
ing were  the  schools  or  colleges,  from  which  in 
most  cavs  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
t  onduet  of  both  rulers  and  people.  Besides 
the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was  given 
by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively 
concerned  with  religion  and  worship  (Lev. 
\.  II  ;  Ez.  xliv.  23.  -'4;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8 ; 
Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  there  must  have  Ikhu  among  the  i 
Jews  persons  skilled  in  writing  and  in  ac-  ] 
counts.  Perhaps  the  neighliorhood  of  the 
tribe  of  Zchulun  to  the  commercial  district  ot  | 
Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their 
reputation  in  this  respect  (Judg.  v.  14).  The 
municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a 
stafT  of  well-educated  persons  in  their  various 
il  •part incuts  under  the  recorder  or  historiog- 


rapher, whose  business  was  to  compile  mem<>- 
rials  of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ; 
2  K.  x.  iii.  1*  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  To  the  schtwls 
of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after  the  Captivity, 
the  synagogues,  which  were  cither  themselves 
used  as  schools,  or  hail  place*  near  them  for  that 
purjRise.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
colleges  were  maintained  for  a  long  time  at 
Japhue  in  Calilcc,  at  Lvdda,  ut  Tilarrias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  ami  Sepphoris.  Aeeonling 
to  the  principles  laid  down  m  the  Mishna,  Ikjvs 
at  rive  years  of  age  were  to  licgin  the  S-rip- 
tures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  be- 
came  subject  to  the  whole  law,  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Getnaru.  Teachers  were  treated 
with  great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers were  exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Phys- 
ical science  formed  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction. In  the  schools  the  Uabbins  sat  on 
raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to  their 
age,  sat  on  lienches  l>elow  or  on  the  ground. 
Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture.  Needlework  formed  a  large  but  by 
no  means  the  only  subject  of  instruction  im- 
parted to  females,  whose  position  in  society  and 
m  the  household  must  by  no  means  Ik-  consid- 
ered as  represented  in  modern  Oriental  usage 
(see  Prov.  xxxi.  16,  26;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x. 
39,  &c.).  Among  the  Mohammedans,  educa- 
tion, even  of  Imys,  is  of  n  most  elementary  kind, 
and  of  girls  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect 
it  may  l>c  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  car- 
icature of  the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides 
the  most  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
Kuran  is  made  the  staple,  if  not  the  only  sub- 
ject of  instruction. 

Eglah,  one  of  David's  wives  during  his 
reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son 
It  bream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3  V  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  s^ie  was 
Michal. 

Eglu.  im,  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8, 
and  there  apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote 
points  on  the  boundary  of  Moan.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  E.v-kolaim. 

Eg  Ion,  a  king  of  the  Moabitcs  (Judg.  hi. 
12  tT. ),  who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  tlx? 
Amah-kites,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  "the 
city  of  palm-trees."  Here,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  he  built  himself  a  |>alace,  and  continued 
for  eighteen  years  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  somewhat  differently  given  in 
Judges  and  in  Joscphus.  In  Judges  the  Is- 
raelites send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Joscphus,  Bhttd  wins  his  favor  by  repeated  pres- 
ents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death-scene 
(18,  19)  ;  in  Joscphus  there  is  but  one  scene.  In 
Judges  the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  re- 
ception-room into  the  "  summer-parlor,"  where 
Ehud  found  him  ii|>on  his  return  (cf.  18.20). 
lu  Joscphus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the 
summer  parlor.  The  oltesity  of  Eglon,  and 
the  consequent  impossibility  of  recovering  the 
dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by  Joscphus.  After 
this  dcsjicrate  achievement,  Ehud  repaired  tc 
Seirah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26.  27 
or  Mount  Ephraim  (.Josh.  xix.  50).  To  tin* 
wild  central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the 
plains  E.  and  \V.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites 
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by  sound  of  horn.  I  )cscending  from  the  hill* 
they  foil  upon  the  Moubitcs,  und  nut  one  of 
the  fugitives  escaped. 

E5  lOIl,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  low  country 
(Josh,  xv.  3'J).  During  the  struggles  of  the 
conquest,  Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
lire  towns,  which  under  Jerusalem  attempted 
resistance,  by  attacking  Gibcou  alter  the  treaty 
of  the  tatter  with  Israel  (Josh,  x.).  The  name 
doubtless  surv  ive-,  in  the  modem  Ajlan,  a  shape- 
less mass  of  ruins,  about  10  miles  from  oeti 
Jihrin  ( Elcuthcropolis)  and  1 4  from  Gaza,  on 
tl  e  S.  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

Egypt,  a  country  occupying  the  north-east- 
ern aii^lc  of  Africa.  and  lying  between  N.  hit. 
31°  37' and  24°  I',  and  E.  long.  27°  13' and  34° 
12'.  Its  limits  appear  always  to  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx. 
6)  the  whole  country  is  spoken  of  as  extending 
from  Migdol  to  Syetie,  which  indicates  the  same 
limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
—  Names.  The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  laud 
of  Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and 
accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural 
verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizruim 
is  mentioned  as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  any  thing  more  is  meant  than  that 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  descendants  of  Ham. 
The  dual  numlicr  doubtless  indicates  the  natu- 
ral division  of  the  country  into  an  upper  and  a 
!ower  region.  The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs, 
and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt, 
but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
The  Arabic  name  of  Egypt  MLsr  signifies  "  red 
mud."  Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  "  the 
land  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ;  comp.  Ixxviii 
51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to  Ham 
the  son  of  Noah  ;  and  "  Kahab,"  the  proud  or 
insolent :  both  these  appear  to  be  poetical  ap- 
pellations. The  common  ancient  Egyptian  name 
of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  KKM, 
which  was  perhaps  pronounced  (.'hem  ;  the  de- 
motic form  is  KEMEE.  This  name  signifies, 
alike  in  the  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic, 
"  black,"  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  the  land  o"u  account  of  the  blackness  of 
its  alluvial  soil.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture 
that  Kcm  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  U-ing  simi- 
lar or  even  the  same  in  sense.  Under  the  Pha- 
raohs Egypt  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
"the  two  regions"  TA-TEE  <  called  resjiec- 
tively  "the  Southern  Region"  TA-RES,  and 
"  the  Northern  Region  "TA-MEHEET.  Then- 
were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions.  In 
subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
Tneimis,  making  altogether  three  provinces, 
but  the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two 
was  even  then  the  most  usual.  —  &ii[*Tjicies. 
Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about  9,582  square 
geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the  Nile  cither 
does  or  can  water  ami  fertilize.  This  computa- 
tion includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  Ik1  innndnted  ;  but  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  lit  for  cultivation  is 
no  more  than  about  5,626  square  miles.  An- 
ciently 2.735  square  miles  more  may  have  been 
cultivated,  and  now  it  would  U-  possible  at  once 
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to  reclaim  about  1,205  square  miles. —  .Y*me» 
From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Nomes  HEsl'U,  sing.  II  ESI',  each  one  of  which 
had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  —  lime* 
ml  A/>/>niranct ,  Climate,^.  The  general  ap|»car- 
ance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly  changed 
siuee  the  days  of  Moses.  The  1  >elta  was  al  wavs 
a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more  perfectly 
watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  vallcv 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  le.»s  al- 
teration. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have 
almost  disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The 
whole  country  is  remarkable  for  it-  extreme  fer- 
tility, which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when 
the  rich  green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with 
the  utterly  bare  yellow  mountains  or  the  sand- 
strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Ruin  is  not  very  un- 
frequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it 
This  absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent.  (xi. 
10,  1 1 )  as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  neces- 
sary, unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech. 
(xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  baa 
been  visited  in  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but 
it  cannot  be  determined  that  any  of  those  of  an- 
cient times  wi  re  of  the  character  of  the  modem 
Plague.  Famines  an-  frequent,  and  one  in  tho 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimce  Khalce- 
feh  EI-Mustansir-billah.  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. —  (itxJotjy. 
The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  cither  side  of 
the  plain  they  are  low.  but  they  overlook  the 
valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
the  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  dills.  The 
formation  is  limestone  us  fur  as  a  little  above 
Thebes,  where  sandstone  begins.  The  First 
Cataract,  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused 
by  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  which  rise 
through  the  sandstone  and  obstruct  the  river's 
l»ed.  An  important  geological  change  has  in 
the  course  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near 
the  head  of  the  ( lull'  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the 
Christian  era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired 
southwards.  —  Tlw  Silt.  In  Egyptian  the  Nile 
I *ire  the  sac  red  appellation  HAI'EEor  HAPEE- 
MU,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of  waters." 
As  Egvpt  was  divided  into  two  regions,  we  tind 
two  Niles,  II A 1' EE-RES,  "  the  Southern  Nil**/* 
and  H  AFEE-MEIIEET,  "  the  Northern  Nile." 
the  former  name  being  given  to  the  rivrr  in 
Up|>er  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  inundation 
fertilizes  and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped.  The  rise 
iM-gins  in  Egypt  alout  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  inundation  commences  aliout  two  months 
later.  The  greatest  height  is  attained  about  or 
somewhat  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The 
inundation  lasts  about  three  months.  —  CiJlim- 
lion,  Atjricultun ,  At.  The  ancient  prosj>erity  of 
Egvpt  i-  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
lieen  densely  populated.    The  contrast  of  tho 
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present  Btatc  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  phys- 
ical causes.  Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural 
country.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Abraham, 
we  And  that  when  the  produce  failed  in  Pales- 
tine, Egypt  was  the  natural  resource.  In  the 
time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently  the  granary,  at 
least  during  famines,  of  the  nations  around. 
The  inundation,  as  taking  the  place  of  rain,  has 
always  rendered  the  system  of  agriculture  pecu- 
liar ;  and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the 
time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Watering  with  the  foot  (Dent,  xi.  10, 
1 1 )  may  refer  to  some  mode  of  irrigation  by  a 
machine,  but  the  monuments  do  not  afford  a 
representation  of  it.    That  now  called  the  sha- 


doof is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  aicifieial  irrigation.  There 
arc  detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth, 
or  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and 
storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  Vines  were 
extensively  cultivated.  Of  other  fruit-trees,  the 
dntc-palm  was  the  most  common  and  valuable. 
The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being  watered 
in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the  ten- 
ure of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
of  Joseph.  Before  the  famine  each  city  and 
large  village  had  its  field  (Gen.  xii.  48);  but 
Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land,  except 
that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of 
the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20-26). 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was 
ever  afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs. 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were 
Bficicntly  of  high  importance,  especially  lor  their 
fisheries'  mid  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  The 
canals  are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old. 
and  many  of  them  are  choked  and  comparatively 
useless.  —  D<4miy.  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt 
consists  almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are 
very  few  trees.  There  are  no  forests  and  few 
groves,  except  of  date-palms,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  There 
are  also  sycamores,  mnlliorry-trees,  and  acacias, 
either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads  or  stand- 
ing singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban  palm 
grows  in"  the  Thchai's,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except  perhaps  the  mulberry- 


tree,  of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  chief 
fruits  are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  syeamore-fig, 
pomegranate,  banana,  many  kinds  of  melons, 
and  the  olive  ;  and  there  are  many  others  less 
common  or  im|iortant.    These  were  also  of 
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old  produced  in  the  country.  The  vegetables 
arc  of  many  kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the 
chief  food  of  the  common  people.  The  most 
important  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat;  alter  it  must  be  placed  barley,  millet, 
flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas, 
and  beans.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers,  that, 
of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or 
<|uitc  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common 
and  most  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of 
its  stalks,  and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous 
paper  was  manufactured.  The  lotus  was  an- 
cientlv  the  favorite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took 
the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs  :  it  is  now  very  rare.  —  Zoiikytf.  Of  old, 
Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral  country  than  at 
pre'sent.  The  neat  cattle  are  still  excellent, 
but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and 
goats  have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently 
swine  were  kept,  but  not  in  great  numbers ; 
now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any.  Under 
the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were  in 
repute  among  the  neighboring  nations,  who 
purchased  them  as  well  as  chariots  out  of 
Egypt.  Asses  were  anciently  numerous  :  the 
breed  at  the  present  time  is  excellent.  Dogs 
were  formerly  more  prized  than  now  ;  for  being 
held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the  houses 
in  the  villages.  The  camel  has  nowhere  been 
found  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt, 
or  represented  on  the  monuments.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but 
only  on  the  frontier.  The  deserts  have  always 
abounded  in  wild  animals,  especially  of  the  ca- 
nine and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the  hip- 
popotamus was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
and  hunted.  Now  this  animal  is  rarely  seen 
even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  have 
been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period,  an  in- 
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habitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal,  have 
been  driren  further  south  than  the  hip|>opota- 
mua.  Bate  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs. 
The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  fur 
beauty  of  plumage  :  in  so  open  a  couutry  this 
is  natural.  The  RafMtcea  are  numerous,  but 
the  most  common  are  scavengers,  as  vultures 
and  the  kite.  The  GruUotore*  and  Anaem 
abound  on  the  islands  and  sand-banks  of  the 
river  and  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
approach  or  touch  the  stream.  Among  the 
reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  especially  men- 
tioned. In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called  tannin 
or  tannim,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  won!  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  svmbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt  ( Ez.  xxix. 
3-5).  'But  "leviathan"  appears  to  be  the 
special  name  of  that  animal.  Frogs  are  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
stant croaking  in  the  autumn  makes  it  not  dif- 
ficult to  picture  the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents 
and  snakes  are  also  common,  but  the  more  ven- 
omous have  their  home,  like  the  scorpion,  in 
the  desert  (comp.  Dent.  viii.  15).  The  Nile 
anil  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fish.  Among 
the  insects  the  locusts  must  he  mentioned, 
which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated 
land  in  a  cloud.  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  still  plagues  of  Egypt.  —  Ancient  Inhaft- 
itants.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear 
from  their  monuments  and  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race  a  place 
between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
They  were  in  character  very  religious  and  con- 
templative, but  given  to  base  superstition,  patri- 
otic, respectful  to  women,  hospitable,  generally 
frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sensual,  ly- 
ing, thievish,  treacherous  and  cringing,  ami 
intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  "strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhab- 
itants, except  that  Mohammedanism  has  taken 
away  the  respect  for  women.  —  /.•>..  /  toy*  The 
ancient  Egyptian  language,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an  ag- 
glutinate monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is 
expressed  bv  the  signs  which  we  call  hiero- 
glyphics. The  character  of  the  language  is 
compound  :  it  consists  of  elements  resembling 
those  of  the  Nigritian  languages  and  the  Chi- 
nese language  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  Shcmitic  languages  on  the  other.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  vulgar  dia- 
lect was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
Writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connect- 
ing ihe  old  language  with  the  Coptic,  which 
does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  the  monu- 
mental language,  except  in  the  presence  of 
many  Greek  words.  —  Rttigion.  The  basis  of 
the  religion  was  Nigritian  fe'iehism,  the  low- 
est kind  of  nature-worship,  differing  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  wen-  ingrafted,  first, 
cosmic  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  pri- 
meval revelation,  as  in  Babylonia;  and  then  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual abstractions.  There  were  three  orders 
of  gods  —  the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  les- 
ser, and  the  Osirian  group.  There  was  no 
prominent  hero-worship,  although  deceased 
kings  and  other  individuals  often  received  di- 


vine honors.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  man's  responsibility,  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  re- 
markable :  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth 
dynasty.  The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  dur- 
ing the  opprcsion,  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ez.  xx.  7,  8).  The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer, 
was  probably  taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  cer- 
tainly from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Rcmphan 
and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted  into 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  Ashtoreth  was  wor- 
shipped at  Memphis.  Doubtless  this  worship 
was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  shepherds.  — 
Lines.  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their 
own  records  or  in  works  of  ancient  writers. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monu- 
ments indicate  a  very  high  degree  of  personal 
safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all  ranks 
commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  milita- 
ry protection.  Capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  mur- 
der. Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely 
treated  than  offences  against  religion  and  mor- 
als. Popular  feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the 
duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case 
of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  26). —  Govrrnnwnt. 
The  government  was  monarchical,  but  not  of 
an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign  was  not 
superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had  the 
power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. Nomcs  und  districts  were  governed 
by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called  noinarchs 
and  topurchs.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  j>eriod.  —  Foreign  Policy.  The  foreign 
jiolicy  of  the  Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its 
relation  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
Egypt  and  to  the  treatment  of  tributary  anil 
allied  nations.  In  the  former  aspect  it  was 
characterized  by  an  exclusiveness  which  sprang 
from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
.(.serving  the  institutions  of  "the  country  from 
.  he  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  rohheri 
of  the  deserts.  Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  northern  ports  until  Nau- 
cratis  was  opened  to  them,  and  hence  too  the 
restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier  times 
to  the  land  of  Go>hen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egypt.  The  general  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  towards  their  eastern  tributaries 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  great  modera- 
tion. The  Pharaohs  intermarried  with  them, 
and  neither  forced  upon  them  Egyptian  garri- 
sons, except  in  some  important  positions,  nor 
attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so  marked 
a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute. 
So  long  as  their  general  supremacy  was  uncon- 
tested they  would  not  be  unwise  enough  to 
make  favorable  or  neutral  powers  their  enemies. 
Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites  we  have  for 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period  no  direct  infor- 
mation. The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  Pharaohs.    Shishak  and  Zerali  are  the  only 
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exemptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  anil 
thev  were   almost  certain!  v  of  Assyrian  or 

Babylonian  extraction.  —  \Vith  respect  to  the 
African  nations  a  different  policy  appears  to 
have  been  pursued.  The  Helm  (Ix-bu)  or  Lu- 
liim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north  roast, 
were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  em- 
ployed, like  the  Shayrctana  or  Chcrethi'm,  as 
mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  pnrely 
Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  "the 
Prince  of  Kcsh  (Cush),"  and  the  assimriation 
was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian  sovereigns 
seem  to  have  Ix-en  received  by  the  Egyptians 
as  native  ruler*.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave 
hunts  of  modern  times.  —  Army.  There  are 
come  notices  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the 
O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments,  that 
its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Kxodus  led  fi(M) 
chosen  chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force 


in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  The  warriors 
right  in-  in  chariots  are  probably  the  "  horse- 
men "  mentioned  in  the  relation  "of  this  event 
and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are  called 
the  '•  horse  "  or  "cavalry.'  We  luive  no  sul>- 
Mquent  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of  the 
xxiid  dvnastv,  when  we  rind  that  Shishak's 
invading  force  was  partly  coui}*osed  of  foreign- 
ers ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  lie  positively  determined,  although  the  mon- 
uments make  it  most  probable  that  thev  were 
of  the  former  character.  The  army  of  Kccho, 
defeated  at  Carehemish,  seems  to  have  been 
similarly  composed,  although  it  probably  con- 
tained Greek  mercenaries,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  the  most  important  foreign  element 
in  the  Egyptian  forces.  —  Itomesiic  Life.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  tombs  give  us 
a  very  full  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  Ik-  seen  in  Sir  G. 


I)l«-i|illimi  Tr«-»|n  .  f  tin-  time  of  llu-  XVIlIth  Dynuty.   ( Wilkin»on.) 


Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occu- 
pied by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
harem  system  of  seclusion.  Marriage  appears 
to  have  lieen  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer 
class ;  and  if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was 
rarely  practised.  "  Concubinage  was  allowed, 
the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  inferior 
wives.  There  were  no  castes,  although  great 
classes  were  very  distinct.  The  occupations  of 
the  higher  class  were  the  superintendence  of 
their  fields  and  gardens ;  their  diversions,  the 
pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts,  or  on  the  river, 
end  (Uning.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to 
the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.  The 
Egyptian  leasts,  ami  the  dances,  music,  and 
feats  which  accompanied  them,  for  the  diversion 
of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the  common  games, 
were  probably  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noon- 
tide dinner  of  Joseph  (<ien.  xliii.  16,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  tnonn-  ; 
incuts.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more  ' 
ini|M>rtant  than  any  events  of  the  Egyptian 
lite,  as  the  tomb  was  regarded  as  the  only  true 
home.  —  Lthrntitre  and  An.  The  Egyptians 
were  a  very  literary  people,  and  time  has  pre- 
served to  us,  l>csides  the  inscriptions  of  their 


tombs  and  temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  religious 
or  historical  character,  and  one  tale.  They 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  l>ooks  of  the  0.  T., 
except  such  as  arises  from  their  sometimes  en- 
forcing moral  truths  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  moral  and  religious  system  is,  however, 
essentially  different  in  its  principles  nnd  their 
application.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence 
may  Ih>  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Mo>es  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians"  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probably  de- 
rived from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  for  the  calendar.  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 
In  "medicine  and  surgery,  high  proficiency  was 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  offer 
the  Exodus.  In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  the  former  of  which  was 
the  chief,  there  seems  to  hove  been  but  a  very 
slight  influence.  —  Magician*.  We  rind  frequent 
reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.  8:  Ex.  vii.  11,  &c.).  The  monu- 
ments do  not  recognize  any  such  art.  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was  thought  to  Ik-  unlaw- 
ful, but  in  order  to  give  it  importance.  —  /ftoW 
irinl  Arts.  The  industrial  arts  held  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptian* 
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The  workers  in  fine  flax  und  the  wearers  of 
white  linen  are  mentioned  in  u  manner  that 
shows  they  were  among  the  t  hief  contributors 
to  the  richer  of  the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The 
fine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Palestine 
(Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery  was  a  great  branch  of 
the  native  manufactures,  and  appears  to  have 
furnished  employment  to  the  Hebrews  during 
the  bondage  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6.  Ixviii.  13;  eoinp. 
Ex.  i.  14).  —  rWmib.  The  religious  festivals 
were  numerous,  aud  some  of  them  were,  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  kept  with  great  merry- 
making and  license.  The  feast  which  the  fs- 
raelites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made  the 
golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of 
the  same  character.  —  M<tnnrrs  »f  M'mLth  In- 
httbittutts.  The  mann  *r*  of  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants are  more  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab  influence,  than 
the  manners  of  their  predecessors.  —  Cii ho- 
mology and  History.  The  subject  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  branches,  —  technical 
chronology,  historical  chronology,  and  history : 

—  1.  Technical  ChronoUpja.  That  the  Kgyp- 
tians  used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made 
astronomical  observations  from  a  remote  age,  is 
equally  attested  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their 
monuments.  There  appear  to  have  been  at 
least  three  years  in  use  with  the  Egyptians 
before  the  Roman  domination,  —  the  Vague 
Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year, 

—  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
The  Vaj^ue  Year  contained  3 13  davs  without 
any  additional  traction,  ami  therefore  passed 
through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1,500  years. 
It  was  both  used  for  civil  and  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  addition- 
al days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months  were 
assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
P.i  iphi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  "the  divinities  to 
which  they  were  noted.  The  seasons  arc 
ad  led,  according  to  our  rendering,  those  of 
Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the  Waters  or 
the  Inundation  :  the  exact  meaning  of  their 
names  has  however  been  much  disputed.  They 
evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  hail,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  The  Sothic 
Year  was  a  supposed  sidereal  year  of  365  J  days, 
commencing  with  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year,  having  no  inter- 
calation, constantly  retreated  through  the  Sothic 
Year,  until  a  period  of  1,461  years  of  the  for- 
mer kind  and  1,460  of  the  hitter  hail  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
another.  The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have 
used  two  great  cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the 
Tropical  Cycle.  The  former  was  a  cvele  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and 
therefore  consisted  of  1,460  years  of  the  former 
kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Riot  to  have  a  du- 
ration of  1.505  years  ;  'but  the  length  of  1,500 
Vague  Years  is  preferable.    The  monuments 


make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which 

can  ouly,  we  believe,  l>e  ]>criods  of  thirty  years 
each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
—  2.  IlisturutJ  Cltrwwlvjy.  The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  aud 
the  remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Mauetho. 
The  remains  of  Manetho's  historical  work  con- 
sist of  a  li-t  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  and  two 
considerable  fragments,  one  "relating  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the  Exodus. 
The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  epitome 
given  by  Africauus,  preserved  by  Syuccllus,  and 
that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
hope  that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The 
series  of  dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  suc- 
cessive, in  which  case  the  commencement  of 
the  first  would  lie  placed  full  5,000  years  B.C., 
aud  the  reign  of  the  king  who  built  the  Great 
Pyrumid  4,000.  The  monuments  do  not  war- 
rant so  extreme  uu  antiquity,  and  the  great 
majority  of  Egyptologers  have  therefore  held 
that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contemporary. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably 
belong  to  different  dynasties  areshowu  by  them 
to  be  contemporary.  The  monuments  will  not, 
in  our  opinion,  justify  any  great  extension  of 
the  period  assigned  to  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties (B.C.  2700-1500).  The  last  date,  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiitb  \ynosty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  yea.-*.  The 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little  before  B.C.  2700, 
is  more  doubtful,  but  a  concurrei.ee  of  astro- 
nomical evidence  points  to  the  twenty-eighth 
century.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greutcr 
antiquity  for  the  commencement  of  Eg^tian 
history.  Lcpsius  places  the  accession  of  Mcnes 
H.c.  3«92,  and  Bunscn  two  hundred  years  fater. 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the 
chronological  work  of  SyncclltU,  which  u>  igns 
a  duration  of  3,555  years  to  the  thirty  dynasties. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this'  numlxr  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Manetho ;  but  apart 
from  this,  the  whole  statement  is  unmistakably 
not  from  the  true  Manetho. —3.  lli.<t»<y.  That 
Egypt  was  colonized  bv  the  descendants  of  Noah 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention 
of  the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor,  which  had  taken  place  liefore  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration 
could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other  Mi/raites 
must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time.  A 

'  remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  date  at  which  an  ancient  citv  of  Egypt  wo* 
founded.  The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to 
the  primeval  history  of  their  race  and  country 

j  is  extremely  indefinite.  They  seem  to  have 
separated  mankind  into  two  great  stocks,  and 

I  each  of  these  again  into  two  branches,  for  they 

I  appear  to  have  represented  themselves  and 
the  Negroes,  the  red  and  block  races,  a*  the 
children  of  the  god  Horns,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  ns 
the  children  of  the  goddeM  Pc-dit.  They  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the 

!  species.  The  absence  of  any  important  tradi- 
tional period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Egyptian  history.  These  commence 
with  the  divine  dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to 
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the  human  dynasties.  The  indication*  arc 
of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a  civilizi-d  race,  which,  either  with* 
ing  to  I  hi  believed  autochthonous,  or  having  lost 
all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its 
first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commencement 
of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from  tux  thol- 
ogy.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Deluge,  which  is  found  in  almost  even'  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed 
reported  to  have  told  Solon  when  he  sitokc  of 
one  deluge  that  many  had  occurred,  nut  the 
reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to  great 
floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.  The  history  of  the  dynasties  pre- 
ceding the  xviiith  is  not  told  by  any  continuous 
series  of  monuments.  Except  those  of  the  ivth 
and  xiith  dynasties,  there  are  scarcely  any 
records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present  day,  and 
thence  in  a  ga*at  measure  arises  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the  time 
of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity. "  During  this  age,  the  Mcinphitc 
line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under 
the  ivth  dyuastv,  were  the  most  famous  pvra- 
mids  raised.  '1  he  Shepherds  were  foreigners 
who  came  from  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner 
unknown  to  Manctho,  gained  the  rule  of  Egypt. 
Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth  dynasty 
were  the  first  and  most  important.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  Ih-cii  Phoenicians.  Most  probably 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  w  as  of  this  line.  The 
period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which  the  Shcp- 
uerd-iuvasiou  should  he  assigned  is  a  point  of 
dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  jHjwerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one 
or  more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opin- 
ion that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
Shepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty. The  rule  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160  years,  was 
a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  hut  after  its 
close  those  calamities  appear  to  have  occurred 
which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty then-  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans, 
and  more  than  one  Shepherd-dynasty  exercised 
a  severe  rule  over  the  Egyptians.  —  We  must 
hen-  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
With  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs 
who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their  oppressors. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  Chronology, 
which  we  believe  to  l>e  the  most  probable,  the 
whole  sojourn  in  Egypt  would  lielong  to  the 
period  Udore  the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  Israel- 
ites would  have  come  in  and  gone  forth  during 
that  obscure  age  for  the  history  of  which  we 
have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence.  This 
would  explain  the  absence  of  any  j>ositivc  men- 
tion of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must  have  Ih-cii  a 
powerful  ruler,  and  held  Lower  Egypt,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the' dates  be  cor- 
rect, a  shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  The  "  new- 
king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,*'  is  generally 
thought,  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  history,  to  have  U-en  an  Egyptian, 
and  head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.    It  seems  at 


first  sight  extremely  probable  that  the  kinj 

who  crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel  the  Shepherds, 
would  Ik-  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  w  hich 
they  protected.  If  we  conclude  that  the  Exo- 
dus" most  probably  occurred  before  the  xviiith 
dYMMty,  We  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whe- 
ther the  Pharaolis  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The 
change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of  their  having 
Ih-cii  Egvptiuns,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  can  only  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there 
were  no  important  lines  but  the  Thcbau,  and 
one  or  more  of  Shepherds.  Manctho,  according 
to  the  transcript  of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three 
Shepherd-dynasties,  the  xvth,  xvith,  and  xviith, 
the  last  of  which,  according  to  the  present 
text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynastv  should 
rather  l»e  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  A 
passage  in  Isaiah  (lii.  4)  indicates  that  the  oj»- 
pressor  was  an  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  xvth  dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manctho, 
in  the  epitomes,  was  of  Phu  nicians,  and  op- 

tioscd  to  the  Assyrians.  Among  the  names  of 
.ings  of  this  {ktumI  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papy- 
rus are  two  which  appear  to  lie  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of 
the  foreign 'rulers  were"  of  that  race.  It  is  not 
jHissible  at  present  to  decide  whether  thev  were 
of  the  xvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  The  his- 
tory of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahiucs,  the 
head  of  the  lirst  of  these  (n.c.  cir.  15"J5),  over- 
threw the  iHjwcr  of  the  Shepherds,  and  prol>- 
ably  ex]H-lIcd  them,  (juien  Aincnncmt  and 
Thothmcs  II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sover- 
eigns of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Thebes.  The  hist  of  these  rulers  was  a  great 
foreign  conqueror,  and  reduced  Nineveh,  and 
perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his  sway.  Amenoph 
III.,  Iiis  great-grandson,  states  on  scarabivi, 
struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his  mar- 
riage, that  his  northern  lniuiidarv  was  in  Meso- 
|M)Uiinia,  his  southern  in  Kara  [CholoS  '.)  The 
head  of  the  xixth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or  Sethos, 
B.C.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  ol  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketcsh,  situate  near 
Enicsa,  he  captured.  His  son  Barneses  II. 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If 
he  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  foreign  eon- 
quests,  he  far  outshone  them  in  the  grandeur 
and  beautv  of  the  temples  with  which  he  adorned 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign  was 
against  the  Iliititcs  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  Menptah,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Barneses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the  advo- 
cates i>|  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus  to 
have  U-cn  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Is- 
raelites went  out.  One  other  king  of  this  period 
must  Ik*  noticed,  Barneses  HI.,  of  the  xxth  dy- 
nastv, b  e.  cir.  1200,  w  hose  conquests,  recorded 
on  the  walls  of  his  great  temple  of  Medeeiict 
Ilaboo  in  western  Thebes,  seein  to  have  Wen 
not  less  important  than  those  of  Raincscs  II 
Under  his  successors  the  power  of  Egypt  evi- 
dently declined,  ami  towards  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  intc 
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»narchy,  the  high-priest*  of  Amen   having  i  seems  to  he  th«*  same  as  Ahiram  »a  the  list  In 

usuqn-d  regal  power  at  Theirs  uud  a  I^owcr  Num.  xwi.  'AS ;  and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably 

Egypt. an  dynasty,  the  xxist,  arise n  at  Tunis,  the  ri^ht  name,  as  the   family  were  railed 

Probably  the  Egyptian  princess  who  became  AhmimUts.    In  1  Chr.  v iii.  I,  the  same  person 

Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a  late  king  1  seems  to  be  called  Aluirah,  and  perhaps  also 

of  the  Tanite  dynasty.    The  head  of  the  xxi id  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4;  Ahiah,  ver.  7;  and  Alter, 

dvnasty,  Shesbonk  L,  the  Shishak  of  the  Bi-  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 

hie,  restoreil  the  uuity  of  the  kingdom,  and  re-  E  hud.  1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and 
Yivi-d  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  anus,  ii.c.  cir.  great  -  grandson  of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch 
91*0  Probably  his  succe**>r,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  10,  viii.  6).  —  2.  Ehud,  the  son  of 
Zcrab  of  Scripture,  defeated  hy  Asa.  Egypt  Gcra  of  the  tril»e  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15), 
makes  nr  figure  in  Asiatic  history  during  the  the  second  Judge  of  the  Israelites  (u.c.  1336). 
xxiiid  and  xxivth  dynasties  :  under  the  xxvth  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  culled  a  Judge,  but  a  de- 
it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  impor  liverer  (1.  c)  :  so  Othnicl  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all 
lance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike  the  Judge*  (Ken.  ix.  27).  As  a  Benjamite  be 
sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  re-  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eglon,  who  hud 
pel  the  onward  stride  of  Assvria.  So,  whom  established  himself  iu  Jericho,  which  was  in- 
we  arc  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  eluded  in  the  Iwundarie*  <>l  that  tribe.  He  was 
Sehichus,  the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  very  strong,  and  left-handed.  So  A.  V.  ;  but 
with  Shebek  I.  of  Sahaco,  the  first,  made  an  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in  the  margin, 
alliance  with  Hoshea  the  last  king  of  Israel.  "  shut  of  his  right  hand."  The  words  are  dif- 
Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this  house,  fere.ntly  rendered  :  —  1.  left-handed,  and  uuablu 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  support  of  .  to  use  his  right ;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as 
He/eki  ih.  After  this,  a  native  dvnasty  again  readily  as  his  right.  The  fact  of  drawing  ths 
occupied  the  throne,  the  xx villi,  of* Suite  kings,  dagger  from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  SI)  it 
Psametek  I.  or  I'sammetiehus  I.  (u.c.  664),  consistent  with  either  opinion, 
who  may  be  reganlcd  as  the  head  of  this  dy-  E  ker,  a  descendant  of  Juduh  through  tbe 
nasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took  Asbdod,  families  of  Ilczron  and  Jerahmecl  (1  Che. 
Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  ii.  27). 

Neku  or  Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  con-  !     Ek  rebel,  a  place  named  in  Jud.  vii.  I A 

tinned  the  war  in  the  East,  and  marched  along  only,  apparent!)  somewhere  in  the  hill  eountr* 

the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack  the  kitnr  of  to  the  south-oust  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelou 

Assy-it.    At  Megiddo  Josiah  encountered  him  mid  of  Dothain.    The  Syriac  reading  of  the 

(b.'\  60S-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  word  points  to  the  place  Arrabbein,  mentioned 

of  tbe  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  hy  Eusehius  in  the  Ommuidicnn  as  the  capital 

of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  of  a  district  called  Acrubuttine,  and  still  stand- 

Chr.  xxxv.  21),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  con-  ing  as  Ahrabth,  aliout   6  miles  south-east  of 

duct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  .W</«s. 

Judah.    The  army  of  Necho  was  after  a  short  Ek  ron,  one  of  the  five  towns  Monging  to 

apace  routed  at  Carchernish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most 

B.c  605— 4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).    The  second  successor  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).    Like  the 

of  Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh- Hophra,  sent  his  Other  Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the 

army  into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zcdckiah  lowlands.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah /Josh.  xv. 

(Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  45,  46;  Judg.  i.  1«).  and  indeed  formed  one  of 

Jerusalem  was  raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  re-  the  landmarks  on  his  north  liorder,  tire  Iwund- 

ceived  the  fugitive!  from  the  captured  city,  ary  running  from  thence  to  the  sab  at  Jab- 

Ile  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  attacked  by  xebl.    We  afterwards,  however,  find  it  men- 

Nchucltadnczzar  in  his  own  country.    There  ,  tioncd  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  .iix.  4.1). 

is,  however,  no  certain  account  of  a  complete  But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nomi- 

subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  nallv  belonged,  for  U-fore  the  monarchy  it  was 

Am. Lsis,  the  successor  of  Apries,  hiul  a  long  again  in   full   possession   of  the  Philistine* 

ami  prosperous  reign,  and  somewhat  restored  (I  Sam.  v.  10).    'Atir,  the  modem  rcpresen- 

the  Weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East.    But  the  new  tative  of  Ekron,  lies  at  about  5  miles  S.  \V .  of 

power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  ter-  flnnrfrn .  and  3  due  E.  of  Y-bna,  on  the  northern 

ribic  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  lieen  to  the  side  of  the  important  valley  BW</  Surar.  In 

house  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Act:  a  bon  (I  .Mace, 

had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cnmbysos  x.  8'J,  only).  In-stowed  with   its  borders  by 

reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  prov-  Alexander  Bala*  on  Jonathan  Maecubams  aa 

ince  of  his  empire  B.C.  525.    It  is  not  neces-  a  reward  for  his  Bervicea.    It  was  kuown  in 

sarv  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the  subsequent  the  middle  anes  by  the  same  name, 

history  of  Egv  pt.    Its  connection  with  the  his-  Ek  roniteS.    This  word  ap|<ears  in  Josh, 

tory  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  xiii.  3,  and  I  Sam.  v.  10.    In  the  former  it 

the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptoi,-  should  lie  singular  —  "  the  Ekronite." 

emvJ  and  Alexandria.  E  la,  i  Bad.  ix.  27.   [Elam.1  Ap. 

Egyptian,   Egyptians.     Natives    of  El  adah,  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  through 

Egypt.    The  wonl  most  commonly  rendered  Sbuthclah(l  Chr.  vii.  90). 

Egyptians  (Sfitsruiut)  is  the  name  of  the  conn-  E  lah.    1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Baasha. 

try,  and  might  l«  appropriately  so  translated  king  of  Isntel  (I  K.xvi.8-10);  his  reign  lasted 

in  many  cases.  for  little  more  than  a  year  (com p.  ver.  8  with 

E  hi,  head  of  one  of  the  Benjamite  houses  10).    He  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Xitnri,  is 

according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.    He  ,  the  house  of  his  steward  Arsa,  who  was  proba- 
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bly  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  —  2.  Father  of 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  30, 
xvii.  1). 

E'lah.  1.  One  af  the  dukes  of  Edoin 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41  ;  1  Chr.  i.  52). — 2.  Shimei 
ben-Klah,  was  Solomon's  commissariat  officer 
in  Benjamin  (1  K.  iv.  18).  —  3.  A  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jcphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  —  4.  Son 
of  Uzzi,  a  Bcnjamitc  (1  Chr.  ix.  H),  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  trilic  at  the  settlement  of 
the  countrv. 

Elah,  the  Valley  of  (  =  Valley  of  the 
Terebinth),  a  vulley  in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
aguinst  the  Philistines  when  David  killed 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19).  It  is  once  more 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection  (xxi.  9). 
We  have  only  the  most  general  indications  of 
its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socoh  of 
Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron 
than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii. 
Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  identified 
with  SuweilxA,  near  to  Beit  Netif,  some  1 4  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibrin 
and  Gaza.  The  village  stands  on  the  south 
slopes  of  the  Wady  a  Sumt,  or  Valley  of  the 
Acacia.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  is  the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has 
changed  its  name,  and  is  now  called  after 
another  kind  of  tree,  but  tho  terebinth  appears 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood.  The  tra- 
ditional "  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  "  is  the 
Wady  Beit  Ilanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by 
the,  road  to  Nebi  Samwil. 

E  lam  seems  to  have  lieen  originally  the 
name  of  a  man,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is  used 
as  the  appellation  of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9; 
Is.  xi.  11,  xxi.  2;  Jcr.  xxv.  25,  xlix.  34-39; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  viii.  2).  The  Elam  of 
8cripturo  appears  to  be  the  province  lying 
sou tn  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia  Proper,  to 
which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Cissia 
(iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and  which  is  termed  Susis 
or  Susiana  by  the  geographers.  It  includes  a 
portion  of  the  mountainous  country  separating 
between  the  Mesopotnmian  plain  and  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and 
valuable  low  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  l»e- 
tween  it  and  the  Tigris.  It  opj>ears  from  Gen. 
X.  22,  that  this  country  was  originally  peopled 
by  descendants  of  Shem,  closely  nllied  to  the 
Aramieans  (Syrians)  and  the  Assyrians  :  and 
from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  hail 
been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  It  is  plain 
that  at  this  early  time  the  predominant  jmwer 
in  l/ower  Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a 
while  held  the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Baby- 
lon (Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either  Babylon 
or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  country 
itself  confirm  this  view.  The  Elamitie  empire 
established  at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of 
short  duration.  Towards  the  close  of  the  As- 
syrian period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon 
and  en^a^ed  in  hostilities  with  Assyria;' but 
she  Kems  to  have  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed.  It  is  un- 
certain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam 


to  their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under 
their  dominion  together  "with  Babylon  ;  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have 
revolted  and  joined  the  Persians  lie  fore  the  city 
was  besieged  (see  Is.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  G).  She  now 
l>ecame  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming 
B  distinct  satrapy.  Susa,  her  capital,  was  made 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  court,  and  the 
metn>|>olis  of  the  whole  empire.  —  2.  A  Kor- 
hite  Lcvite,  fifth  son  t)f  Meshclcmiah  ;  one  of 
the  Bene- Asaph,  in  the  time  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  —  8.  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shishak 
(I  Chr.  viii.  24).  — 4-  "  Children  of  Elam,"  to 
the  nnmlxr  of  1 ,254,  returned  with  Zcruhbalicl 
from  Babylon  (Kzr.  ii.  7  ;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1  Ksd. 
v.  12),  and  a  further  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7; 
1  Esd.  viii.  33).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14). 
—  6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sons,  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case, 
returned  with  Zcrubbabcl  (Ezr. ii.  31  ;  Neh.  vii. 
34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is 
called  "the  other  Elam."— 6.  One  of  the 
priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  42). 

E'lamiteB.  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezr.  iv.  9 ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it 
as  a  gloss  upon  "  Susancnites,"  which  had  oc- 
curred only  a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  called 
Elam ;  they  were  descendants  of  Shem,  and 
xrhaps  drew  their  name  from  an  actual  man 
l.mi  (Gen.  x.  22).  In  Jud.  i.  6  the  name  is 
given  in  the  Greek  form  a<  Ei.ym.eaxs. 

El'asah.  1.  One  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  a 
priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  hod  married 
a  Gentile  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  —  2.  Son  of  Sha- 
phan  ;  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on 
a  mission  by  King  Zcdckiah  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  Babylon  (Jcr.  xxix.  3)- 

Elath,  E  loth,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Un- 
bind of  Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together 
with  Ezion-geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence  called  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  wanderings  (Dent.  ii.  8),  and  in  later 
times  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of  David 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom  (2  Sam. 
viii.  14).  We  find  the  place  named  again  in 
connection  with  Solomon's  navy  (1  K.  ix.  2G  ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  apparently  in- 
cluded in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by 
Azariah  (xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  "  Hcziii 
king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out 
the  Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to 
Elath  and  dwelt  there  to  this' day"  (xvi.  6). 
From  this  time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  Roman  period,  during  which  it  became  a 
frontier  town  of  the  south,  and  the  residence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  Arabic  name  is 
Eifkh.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  lost  its  former  importance  ;  but  in 
Mohammedan  times  it  again  became  a  place 
of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  insignificant. 
El-Beth 'el,  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
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to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God 
appeared  to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau 
(Gen.  xxv.  7). 

El'cia,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(Jud.  viii.  1 ).  Ap. 

El  daah  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the 
last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian.  No  sat- 
isfactory trace  of  the  trite  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to'have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
found. 

El'dad  and  Me  dad,  two  of  the  70  elders 
U>  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic 
power  of  Moses  (Nam.  xi.  16,  26).  Although 
their  names  were  upon  the  list  which  Moses 
had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not  repair  with 
the  rest  of  their  hrethrcn  to  the  tabernacle,  but 
continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp.  Moses,  be- 
ing requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  gift 
of  propbecv  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of 
Eldad  and  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore 
production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth  to  the 
people  (Himmond):  comp.  the  case  of  Saul, 
I  Snm.  x.  11. 

Elder.  The  term  eider  or  old  man,  as  the 
Ilcbrew  literally  imports,  was  one  of  extensive 
use,  as  an  official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  snrroanding  nations.  It  had  reference  to 
various  offices  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  1.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii. 
17;  Fix.  xxvii.  9).  As  betokening  a  political 
officf ,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabitcs, 
and  Midian ites  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a 
P'tt  iarchal  svstem  is  in  force,  the  office  of  the 
<tl?r  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social 
a  id  political  fabric  ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day 
n  nong  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheik  ( =  the 
'Jii  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  elder*  acting  in  con- 
cert as  a  political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  so  much  so  that  elder*  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms 
(comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  i,  19,  21  ;  1  Snm. 
viii.  4  with  7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was 
undttint-d,  and  extended  to  all  matters  eon- 
icriiing  the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  te- 
mne  muled  the  elders  were  distinguished  by 
different  titles  according  as  they  were  acting  as 
national  representatives,  as  district  governors 
over  the  several  tribes  (Dent.  xxxi.  28  ;  2  Sam. 
JCtX.  II),  or  a*  !ocal  magistrates  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  whoto  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate 
nnd  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12;  Ruth 
iv.  9,  11  ;  1  K.  xxi.  *).  Their  number  nnd 
influence  may  be  infe.red  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  ff.  They  retained  their  position  under  all 
the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went :  under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7 ;  I  Sam. 
iv.  3)  ;  under  the  kinga  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4) ;  dur- 
ing the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1  ;  Ez.  viii.  1)  ; 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5.  vi.  7.  14, 
x.  8,  14)  ;  nnder  the  Maccal»ees,  when  they 
were  described  sometimes  as  xhe*enate  (1  Mace, 
xii.  6 ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27),  sometimes 
by  their  ordinary  title  (1  Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23, 
xii.  35)  ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  thev  are  noticed  as  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrha.    St.  Luke 
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descrites  the  whole  order  by  the  nnllective  term 
irpta,ivriipun>  (Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts  xxii.  5). 
El  ead,  a  desrendant  of  Ephraim  ( 1  Chr. 

vii.  21). 

Elc'aleh,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  pastoral  country,  taken  possession  of 
and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  3,  37).  Bv  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi. 
9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  tearing  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'al,  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 

Ele  asa,  a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
encamped  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchi- 
des,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp. 
15).  Ap. 

Ele'asah.  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Hczron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39).  — 2.  Son  of  Rapha.  or  Repha- 
iah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mcphibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37,  ix.  43). 

Elea'zar.  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
■heba,  daughter  of  Amminadab.  After  the 
death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  children 
(Lev.  x.  1  ;  Num.  iii.  4),  Elcazar  was  appointed 
chief  over  the  principal  Levites  (Num.  iii.  32). 
With  his  brother  Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a 
priest  during  their  fathers  lifetime,  and  imme- 
diately before  his  death  was  invested  on  Mount 
Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as  the  successor 
of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  high-priest  (Num.  xx. 
28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in  conjunction 
with  Moses  to  superintend  me  census  of  tlte 
people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  After  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  —  2. 
The  son  of  Abinndab,  of  the  hill  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1).  —  3.  The  son  of  Dodo 
the  Ahohite,  —  i.e.,  possibly  a  descendn.lt  of 
Ahoah  of  the  trite  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  riii. 
4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty  men  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12). 

—  4.  A  Merarite  Levite.  son  of  Mahli,  and 
grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv. 
28).  —  5.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast 
of  dedication  under  Nchcminh  (Neb.  xii.  43). 

—  6.  One  of  the  sons  of  I'arosh  ;  an  Israelite 
(i.e.  a  layman)  who  had  married  a  Turcign  wife, 
and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25;  1  Esdr. 
ix.  26).  —  7.  Son  of  I'h'inehas  a  Levite  (Ezr. 

viii.  33  [1  Esdr.  viii.  63).  —  8.  Eleaza*  snr- 
namcd  Avahan  (1  Mncc.  ii.  5).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattnfhias,  who  fi  ll  by  a  noble  act  of 
self-devotion  in  an  eniraL-ement  with  Antioclius 
Eupntor,  n.c.  164  (I  Mace.  vi.  43  AT.).  In  a 
IbfTMr  battle  with  Nicanor,  Elcazar  was  ap- 
pointed  by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  l>ook  "  be- 
fore the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 

—  "  The  help  of  God  "  —  was  his  own  name 
(3  Mace.  viii.  33 ) .  —  9.  A  distinguished  serite 
(2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of  great  aire,  who  suffered 
martvrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Antioclius 
Epiphancs  (9  Mace.  vi.  18-31).  — 10.  The  fa- 
ther of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  to  Home  (1  Mace.  viii.  18).  Ap.].  — 11. 
The  son  of  Eliud.  in  the  genealogv  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 
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(1  Esd.  ix.  24),  Eliashib  4. 


El-El'oho-Is'rael,  the-  name  Ustowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  altar  which  lie  em-ted  facing  the 
citv  of  Shechem  ((Jen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

El  eph,  OM  of  the  town*  allotted  to  Benja- 
min, and  numcd  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xriii. 
28). 

Elephant.  The  word  docs  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  Canonical  Scri|»turea  of  the  A.V., 
hut  is  found  m  the  marginal  reading  to  lUhr- 
moth,  in  Job  xl.  15.  "  Eltftimiils'  tcrth  "  is  the 
marginal  reading  for  "irory"  in  1  K.  x.  22  ; 
SChr.  ix.  41.  Elephants  however  are  repeut- 
edly  mentioned  in  the  1st  and  2d  books of  Slac- 
callecs,  as  la-nig  used  in  warfare  (I  Mace,  vi.). 

Elcu  1  her  US,  a  river  of  Syria  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  30.  In  early  ayes  it  was 
a  noted  bonier  stream.  According  to  StraU> 
it  separated  Syria  from  Phtenicia,  and  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  Cade-Syria.  Of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Klcuthcrus  with  the  modern  XaJtr- 
rl-KtUr,  "  Great  River,"  there  ennnot  he  a 
doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north-east- 
ern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  open- 
ing called  in  Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
muth "  (Num.  xxxiv.  8);  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  alxnit  18  miles  north  of  Trinolis. 

Elha'nan.  1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in 
the  time  of  King  David,  who  performed  a  mem- 
orable exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though 
in  what  that  exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who 
the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 


mine.—  (a.)  2  Sain.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was 
the  "  son  of  Jaare  Oregim  the  Bcthlchemite." 
and  thai  he  "  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.  the  staff 
of  whose  sjienr  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 
Here,  in  the  A.  V.,  the  words  "  the  brother  of" 
are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into  agree- 
ment with,  —  ('>.)  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states 
that "  Klhanan  son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear,"  &<-.  Of  these  two  statements 
the  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct  —  the 
differences  between  them  being  much  -mailer 
in  the  original  than  in  English.  —  2.  The  son 
of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the  thirty  " 
of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  the  iist 
(2  Sum.  xxiii.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  26). 

Eli  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving 
sons  (Lev.  x.  i,  2.  12;  (tun p.  1  K.  ii.  27  with 
2  Sam.  viii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3).  As  the  his- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  anv  high-priest  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eh,  he  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  licen  the  first  of  that  line  who 
held  the  office.  From  him,  his  sons  having 
died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to 
his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  .1).  and  it 
certainly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  from 
U-ing  priest  unto  the  Lord  "  by  Solomon  for 
his  share  in  Adonijah's  rebellion  (I  K.  ii.  26, 
27  ;  i.  7).  and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back 
n«ain  to  the  family  of  Elcazar  in  the  jktsoii  of 
Zadok  (I  K.  ii.  35).  Its  return  to  the  elder 
branch  was  one  j»art  of  the  punishment  which 
had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during  his  life- 
time, for  his  culpable  negligence  (1  Sam.  ii. 
82-25)  when  his  sons  by  their  rapacity  nnd 


licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood,  and 
brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K. 
ii.  27).  Notwithstanding  this  one  great  blem- 
ish, the  character  of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent 
piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek  submission  to  the 
divine  judgment  (1  Sum.  iii.  18),  and  his  su- 
preme regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv.  18).  In 
addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he  held  that 
of  judge,  being  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.6,  15-17),  the  last 
of  the  judges.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  that  the  ark  of  "God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who 
had  also  slain  his  sons  Honhni  nnd  Phinehas. 

Ell  ub.  L  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the 
triU-  of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii. 
24.  29,  x.  16).  — 2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Palln 
or  Phallu.  father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  8.  9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Dent.  xi. 
6).  —  8.  One  of  David's  brothers,  the  eldest  of 
the  family  (I  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii. 
13,28).  His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  sec- 
ond cousin  Reho!>onm,  ami  l>ore  him  three  chil- 
dren (2  Chr.  xi.  18)  ;  although  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  "  is  here 
used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  grand-daughter 
or  descendant.  —  4.  A  Lcvite  in  the  time  of 
David,  who  was  lioth  a  "  porter  "  and  a  musi- 
cian on  the  "psaltery"  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi. 
5 ).  —  6.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who 
came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  w  ilder- 
ness taking  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 
—  C.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet;  a 
Kohathite  Lcvite,  son  of  Nahath  (I  Chr.  vi. 
27).  — 7.  Son  of  Nathanuel.  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to 
the  trilie  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1 ). 

El  iadu.  1.  One  of  David's  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the 
family  born  to  him  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From 
the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine.  —  2.  A 
mighty  man  of  war,  a  Benjamite,  who  led  200,- 
000  of  his  tril»e  to  the  array  of  Jehoshnphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

El  mduh.  Father  of  Ke/on.  the  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  of  Zohah  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

El  nidus,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.   [Elkknai.)  Ap. 

El  ladun,  1  Esd.  v.  58.  Possibly  altered 
from  Hknaimd.  Ap. 

El'iah.  1.  A  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jeroham,  and  a  chief  man  of  the  trilie  (1 
Chr.  viii.  27).  —  2.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  :  an 
Israelite  (».r.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Eli'ahba,  a  Shaalhonitc,  one  of  the  Thirty 
of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr  xi. 
33). 

Eli'akim.  1.  Son  of  Hilkiah  ;  master  of 
Hczckiah's  household  ("over  the  house,"  as  Is. 
xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18.  26, 37.  He  succeeded 
Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had  been  ejected 
from  it  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
i  15-20).  Kliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears 
|  bv  the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by 
God,  "  my  servant  Eliaki'm  "  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and 
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a*  was  evince*!  by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion 
of  Sennacherib'*  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  xix. 
1-5),  anil  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
"  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  house  uf  Judah  "  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  a 
special  mark  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  his 
character  and  conduct,  of  which  however  no 
further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that 
he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dig- 
nity which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  What  this  office  was  has  liecn  a 
subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
understood  it  of  the  priestly  office.  But  it  is 
certain  from  the  desenption'of  the  office  in  Is. 
xxii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in  ver. 
22,  that  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the 
Hou<c  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect. — 
2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Ju- 
dah (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).— 3.  A 
priest  in  the  days  of  Nchemiah.  who  assisted  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neb.  xii.  41). — 4.  Eldest  son  of  Aland,  or 
Judah  ;  brother  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor 
(Matt.  i.  13).  —5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of 
Jonan  (Luke  iii.  SO,  31). 

Eli'ali,  I  Esd.  ix.  34.    JBiJfxri.]    A  p. 

El  iam.  1.  Father  of  Bathshcba,  the  wife 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammikl.  and  the  lat> 
ter  to  Bathsih\. —  2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the 
GUonite  ;  one  of  David's  "  thirty  "  warriors  (2 
Sara,  xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  prolwibly  dimly 
discernible  as  "  Ahijuh  the  Pelonite."  The  im- 
cient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  is 
that  the  two  Eliams  arc  one  and  the  same  person. 

Eliao'nias,  1  Esd.  viii.  31.  [Emihenai.J 
A  p. 

Ell  as,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Eli- 
jah is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  X.  Test.:  Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace. 

11.  58;  Matt.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11, 

12,  xxvii.  47,  49;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5, 
11,  12,  13,  xr.  35,  36;  lake  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix. 
8,  19,  30,  33,  54;  John  i.  21,  25;  Rom.  xi.  2; 
James  v.  17.  In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is 
not  to  the  prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture designated  bv  his  name,  the  words  being 
"in  Elias,"  not  as  in  A.  V.  "of  Elian." 

Eli'asaph.  1.  Son  of  Deuel ;  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  x.  20). — 2.  Son  of  Lad;  a  Lcvite,  and 
"chief  of  the  house  of  the  fat  be)  of  the  Ger- 
shonitc  "  at  the  same  time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

Eli'ashib.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Kin-; 
David,  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  '  governors  " 
of  the  sanctoary  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).  —  2.  A  son  of 
Eliumui  ;  one  of  the  latest  descendants  of  tin? 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  — 3. 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nchemiah  (Xch.  iii. 
I,  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10, 
22,  23.  — 4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
hail  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  —  5. 
A  son  of  Zattn  (Ezr.  x.  27),  and — 6.  A  son 
of  Bani  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  had  transgressed 
in  the 


Eli'asis,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.    This  nam.-  an* 
gwers  to  MaTTKNAI  in  Ezr.  x.  33;  but  is  prob- 
a  repetition  of  Enasibos,  just  pre- 

ling  it.  Ap. 

Eli'athah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a 
musician  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Kiuy 
David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his 
sons  and  brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of 
the  temple-service  (xxv.  27). 

El  laud,  son  of  Chislou  ;  the  man  chosen  to 
represent  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin  in  the  division 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

Eliel.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of 
Manassch  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

—  2.  Son  of  Toah;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the 
prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34).  —  3.  Due  of  the  Bene- 
Shimhi ;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20).  —  4.  Like  the  preceding,  a 
Ilcnjamitc,  but  belonging  to  the  Bcne-Sha-hak 
(1  Chr.  viii.  22).  —  6.  "The  Mahavite;"  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  extended 
list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46).  — 6.  Another  of  the  same 
guard,  hi  t  without  any  express  designation  (xi. 
47).  —  7.  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the 
wildernos  of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  11).  — 8.  A  Kohathite  Lcvite,  at  the  time  of 
the  transjwrtation  of  the  Ark  from  the  IIottM 
Of  01>cd-edom  to  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  9,  1 1 ).  — 
9.  A  Lcvite  in  the  time  of"  Ilezekiah  ;  oiiv!  of 
the  overseers  of  the  offerings  made  in  the  Tem- 
ple (:  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Ellcna  L  one  of  toe  Bene-Shimhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  mutt  in  the 
tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

Elie'zer.  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  culled 
by  him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated, 
"  Eliczer  of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene, 
Eliczer  "  (Gen.  xv.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction 
in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  not  apjs  ar  how,  if  ho 
was  "  of  Damascus,"  he  could  be  "  l>orn  in  Abra- 
ham's house"  (ver.  3).  But  the  phrase  "  sou 
of  mv  house,"  only  imports  that  he  was  one 
of  Abraham's  household,  not  that  he  was  born 
in  his  house.  In  the  preceding  verse,  "the 
steward  of  my  house,"  &c.,  should  probahly  Iks 
rendered  "  the  son  of  possession,"  i.e.  posses  .or 
"of  mv  house,  shall  lie  .  .  .  Eliczer."  It  was, 
most  likely,  this  same  Eliczer  who  is  dcscriUd 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  2.  —  2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father  gave  tn!s  name, 
"  because,  said  he,  the  G<xl  of  my  fatht^r  was 
mv  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of 
Pharaoh"  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  15,  17). 
He  remainnl  with  his  mother  ami  brother  Get- 
■bom,  in  the  care  of  Jcthro  his  grandfather, 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egvpt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  l>ccn  sent  back  to  her  father  by  Mo- 
ses (Ex.  x\iii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him, 

—  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (I  Chr.  vii.  8).  —  4.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David  (]  Chr.  xv.  24).  — 6.  Son  of  Zichri, 
ruler  of  the  Reubenitc>  i-i  the  ivign  of  David  ( i 
Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 6.  Son  of  Dodarah,  ofMa- 
reshah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet, 
who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  him-clf 
with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel.  —  7.  A  chief  l<ra- 
elitc  —  a  ''  man  of  understanding  " —  whom  Ez- 
ra sent  with  others  from  Ahava  to  Casiphia.  to 
induce  some  Levitcs  and  Ncthiniiu  to  acconv 
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paiiv  him  to  Jeruselem  (Err.  viii.  16).  —  8, 
9,  iO.  A  priest,  a  Lcvite,  and  mi  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  1M,  2.1, 
— 11.  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Lnkc  ii.  89). 

Elihoena  i.  son  of  Zcrahiah,  one  of  the 
Bcne-Pahath-Moab,  who  with  2<X>  men  returned 
from  the  C  aptivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

Eiiho'roph,  son  of  Shisha,  and  one  of  Sol- 
omon's scribes  (1  K.  iv.  t3). 

Eli  hu.  1.  One  of  the  interlocutor*  in  the 
book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  tlie  "  son  of 
Banuhcl  tlie  Buzite,"  and  thus  apparently  re- 
ferred to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  ((Jen.  xxii.  21).  —  2. 
Son  of  Tohu ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  — 3.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Elihu 
"  of  the  brethren  of  David  "  is  mentioned  as 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  — 4.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  thousands  of  Manassch  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  Ziklag  after  he 
had  left  the  Philistine  nrmy  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him  against 
the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalckitcs  (eomp. 
1  Sam.  xxx.).  —  5.  A  Korhite  Lcvite  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  one  of  tho  doorkeepers  of 
the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a  son  of  She- 
maiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7). 

Elijah.   1.  Elijah  the  Tishbite  has 

been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most 
romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced." 
Certainly  there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T. 

vividly  portrayed,  or  who 


whose  career  is 

«xcreise«  on  us  a  more  remarkable'fascination. 
His  rare,  sudden,  and  brief  appearances  —  his 
undaunted  courage  and  fiery  zeal  —  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  triumphs  —  the  pathos  of  his  de- 
spondency—  the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  re-ap|>earance  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  —  throw  such  a  halo  of 
brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none 
of  his  compeers  in  the  snrred  story.  The  igno- 
rance in  which  we  are  left  of  the  circumstances 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who 
suffered  so  much,  doubtless  contributes  to  en- 
hance our  interest  in  the  story  and  the  charac- 
ter. "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gilcad  '  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us  to 
know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.  To  an  Is- 
raelite, of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
"  (iilearlite "  must  have  conveyed  n  similar 
Impression,  though  in  a  far  stronger  decree,  to 
that  which  the  title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  tlie  towns 
in  the  Liwlands  of  Scotland,  thnt,  and  more 
than  that,  must  Gilcad  have  been  to  Samaria  or 
Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most  famous  heroes  in 
the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah  the 
GUeadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics 
wen-  prominent;  and  Professor  Stanley  has 
well  remarked  bow  im|*i*«ihlc  it  is  rightly  to 
estimate  bis  character  without  recollecting  this 
fart  With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told, 
and  whose  j»nrt  in  tbe  historv  was  so  much  more 
important,  this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is 
seen  at  every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he 
"stood  In-fore"  Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of 
motion  to  this  day  characteristic  of  tbe  Bedou- 
ins from  his  native  hills,  we  can  perhaps  realize 


something  from  the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  ot 
the  narrative.    Of  his  height  little  is  to  be  in- 
ferred ;  that  little  is  in  favor  of  its  Uung  beyond 
the  ordinary  size.    His  chief  characteristic  was 
bis  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his 
back ;  which,  if  not  betokening  the  immense 
strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied  powers  of 
endurance  no  less  remarkable.    His  ordinary 
clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  round  bis 
loins,  which  ho  tightened  when  about  to  move 
nuickly  (1  K.  xviii.  4G).     But  in  addition  to 
this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape, 
of  s^iecp-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one 
of  our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.    In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide 
his  face  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would 
roll  it  up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.    On  one  occa- 
sion we  find  him  liending  himself  down  mion 
the  ground  with  his  face  between  his  knees. 
The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured 
that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of 
address  which  so  distinguished  him.   It  was  in 
the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of 
Gikad  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  liv 
ing  God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  his 
mind,  which  was  to  form  tlie  subject  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  idolatrous  court  and  country  of 
Israel.    The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time 
forsaken  almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah. 
The  worship  of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure 
from  Him;  it  was  a  violation  of  His  command 
against  material  resemblances;  but  still  it  would 
appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of  the  calve* 
Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they  were  at 
any  rate  a  national  institution,  not  one  import- 
ed from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.    But  the  case  was  quite  different 
when  Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion  of 
his  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal.    It  is  as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils 
that  Elijah  comes  forward. —  1.  What  we  may 
call  the  first  Act  in  his  life  embraces  between 
three  and   four  years  —  three  years  and  six 
months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
mouths  more  for  the  journev  to  Horeb,  ami  the 
return  to  Gilcad  (1  K.  xvii.  1-xix.  21).  His 
introduction  is  of  the  most  startling  descrip- 
tion :  he  suddenly  appears  In-fore  Ahab,  as  with 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  Eastern  manners 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  pro- 
claims the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apos- 
tasy of  the  king.    What  immediate  action  iol- 
lowed  on  this  we  are  not  told  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some  threatens  d 
vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more  probably 
of  tbe  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).    Perhaps  it  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "cut  off  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  "  (I  K.  xviii.  4).    He  was  directed 
to  the  brook  Cherith.    There  in  the  hollow  of 
the  torrent-lied  he  remained,  supported  in  tbe 
miraculous  manner  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar, till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged  him  to 
forsake  it.    His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath, 
a  Ph'cnieian  town  lying  lie t ween  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  certainty  tbe  last  place  at  which  the  enemy 
of  Baal  would  lie  looked  for.    The  widow  wo- 
man in  whose  house  he  lived  seems,  however,  to 
have  liecn  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-worshipper, 
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if  we  may  take  her  adjuration  hv  "  Jchovall  thy 
God  "a*  an  indication.  1 1 ere  Elijah  performed 
the  miracles  of  increasing  the  oil  ami  the  meal, 
and  restored  the  -on  of  the  wi.low  to  life  after 
apparent  death.  In  this,  of  some  other  re- 
treat, an  interval  of  more  than  two  years  must 
have  clap-cd.  The  drought  continued,  and  at 
last  the  full  horror?  of  famine,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  crops,  descended  ,  ••  Samaria. 
The  king  and  his  chief  dotnesr  :  :,diccr  divided 
between  them  the  mournful  Juty  of  ascertain- 
ing that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are 
so  frequent  a  feature  of  Central  l'alcstine,  nor 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrentdieds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is  the 
moment  for  the  rc-apj>carance  of  the  prophet. 
He  shows  himself  (irst  to  the  minister.  There, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom 
he  and  his  master  have  U-en  seeking  for  more 
than  three  year-.  Before  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  that  wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbro- 
ken countenance.  Obadiah  could  not  hut  fall  on 
his  face.  Elijah,  however,  soon  calm-  his  agi- 
tation —  "As  Jehovah  of  hosts  livcth,  bfore 
whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab  :"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear,  that,  as 
on  a  termer  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear 
before  he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah 
departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  there  Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his 
charge  —  11  Teou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and 
followed  the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that 
all  fcrael  be  collated  to  Mount  C'artnel  with 
the  four  hundred  nid  fifty  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth), 
the  latter  being  under  the  especial  protection 
of  the  queen.  There  are  few  more  suldime 
stories  in  hi -ton  than  this.  On  the  one  hand 
the  solitary  serva  it  ot  Jehovah,  accompanied 
by  his  one  attendant,  with  his  wild  shaggy 
hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin  cloak,  hut 
with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor  and  the  minut- 
est regularity  of  procedure,  repairing  the  ruined 
altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones,  —  on  the 
other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  rplcndor  of  their 
vestments  (2  K.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of 
the:-  vain  repetitions  and  the  maddened  fury  of 
their  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people 
surrounding  all.  The  conclusion  of  the  long 
day  need  only  be  glanced  at.  The  fire  of  .Je- 
hovah consuming  both  sacrifice  and  altar  —  the 
prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by  Eli- 
jah s  own  hand  (xriii.  40)  —  the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnaire  of  his  own 
adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  the  ride  across 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  1 6 
miles ;  die  prophet,  with  true  Arab  endurance, 
running  Wore  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true 
Arab  instinct  stopping  short  of  the  city,  and 
going  no  further  than  the  "entrance  of  Jez- 
reel.'* So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete; 
but  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to*  !*•  so  easily 
overcome,  and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  ven- 
geance against  the  author  of  this  destruction. 
Elijah  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was 
great,  and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The 
first  stage  on  the  journey  was  Beersheba.  Here 


Elijah  halted.  His  servant  he  left  in  the  town  ; 
while  he  himsell  set  out  alone  into  the  wilder- 
no-.  His  spirit  is  quite  broken,  and  he  wan- 
der* forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps  of  those-  rocky 
hills,  wishing  for  death.  But  liod,  who  had 
brought  Hi-  servant  into  tins  difficulty ,  provid- 
ed iii  in  with  I  lie  means  ol  escaping  from  it. 
The  prophet  was  wakened  from  iiis  dream  of 
despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the 
wilderne-s,  wu.-  led  witli  the  bread  and  the  water 
w  hich  to  this  day  ure  all  a  Bedouin  s  require- 
ment.-, ami  went  forward,  in  the  strength  of 
that  tood,  a  journey  oi  fort}  days  to  the  mount 
of  God,  even  to  lloreb.  Here,  in  the  cave,  one 
of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those  awful  moun- 
tains, he  remained  for  certainly  one  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "word  of  Jehovah  "  — 
the  question,  "  What  doc-t  thou  here,  Elijah  i  " 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  l'rophet  opens 
his  griefs.  The  reply  comes  iu  that  ambiguous 
and  indirect  form  in  which  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  deepest  communications  with  the  hu- 
man mind  should  lie  couched,  to  be  effectual, 
lie  is  directed  to  leave  the  caveru  and  stand  on 
the  mountain  iu  the  om-u  air,  face  to  face  wit.i 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  6),  "  the  Lord  passed  by,"  —  passed  in 
all  the  terror  ot  His  most  appalling  manifesta- 
tions ;  and  |>enetrating  the  dead  silence  which 
followed  these,  came  the  my»t  irious  symbol  — 
the  "  still  small  voice  ;  "  and,  still  as  it  was,  it 
sjiokc  iu  louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart 
of  Elijah  than  the  roar  and  blaze  which  bad 
preceded  it.  To  him  no  lc-s  unmistakably  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  lieforc,  it  was  proclaimed 
that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  otid  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth." 
Klijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once  stepping  for- 
ward, and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood 
waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  Three 
commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three  changes 
were  to  I*  made.  Of  the-*;  three  <  omtiiMiids 
the  two  first  were  reserved  forElisha  to  aceom- 

[ilish  ;  the  last  only  was  eNccuted  by  Elijah 
limself.  His  first  search  was  lot  Ehsha.  Aji- 
parently  he  soon  found  him  ;  we  must  conclude 
at  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah.  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,  and  Elijah  "passed 
over  to  him"  —  possibly  crossed  the  river — 
and  cast  his  mantle,  the  well-known  -beep-kin 
cloak,  upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar  action, 
Claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, ami  then  commenced  that  long  period 
of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  nil 
Klijah 's  removal,  and  w  hich  after  that  time  pro 
c  ured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  !>e- 1  titles  to  esteem 
and  reverence  —  "Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah.'" 
—  2.  Ahab  anil  Je/.eliel  now  probably  believed 
that  their  tbreats  bad  been  effectual,  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  tim 
in  entering  on  his  new  acquisition.  But  his 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  rcceivd 
an  intimation  from  Jehovah  of  w  hat  wi is  taking 
place,  and  rapidly  as  tin-  accusation  and  deu?  i 
of  Kaboth  had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there 
to  meet  his  ancient  enemy  on  the  very  scene 
of  bis  crime.  Ami  then  follows  the  curse,  in 
terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental  —  |HTiiliarly  ter- 
rible to  a  Jew  — and  most  of  all  significant  to 
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a  successor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom.    The  whole  of  Klijali '»  denun- 
ciation may  possibly  l»e  recovered  by  putting 
together  the  words  reenlled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix. 
26,  36,  37,  and  those  given  in  "l  K.  xxi.  19-25. 
— 3.  A  splice  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(coinp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  51  ;  2  K.  i.  17)  before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Klijah.  Ahaziah 
has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on  his 
death-bed  (2  K.  i.  1,  2  ;  1  K.  xxii.  51 ).    In  his 
extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  ol 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Kkron,  to  ascer- 
tain the  issue  of  his  illness.    Hut  the  oracle  is 
oearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Kkron.  An 
intimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  inhabiting  one  of  the  rccYsses  of 
Cannel,  and,  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he 
suddenly  appears  on  the  path  of  the  messen- 
gers, without  preface  or  inquiry  utters  his  mes- 
sage of  death,  and  as  rapidly  disappears.  But 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah. 
A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a  party  of  fifty, 
to  take  Elijah  prisoner.    '*  And  there  came 
down  tire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  him  and 
his  tirtv."    A  second  party  was  .sent,  only  to 
meet  the  same  fate.    The  altered  tone  of  the 
leader  of  a  third  party  brought  Elijah  down. 
But  the  king  gained  nothing.    The  message 
was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same  words  as 
it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Klijah  was 
allowed  to  go  harmless.  — 4.  It  must  have  been 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that  Elijah 
made  a  communication  with  the  southern  king- 
dom.   When  Jchorarn  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat 
began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,"  Elijah  sent  him  a  letter  denouncing 
his  evil  doings,  and  predicting  his  death  (2('hr. 
xxi.  12-15).    In  its  contents  the  letter  liears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  Kliiah, 
while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  ls  culiar, 
and  quite  different  from  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  embedded.  —  5.  The  closing  transaction  of 
Elijah's  life  introduces  us  to  a  locality  hereto- 
fore unconnected  with  him.    It  was  at  GlLOAL 
—  probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hills  of 
Ephraim  —  that  the  prophet  received  the  di- 
vine intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Ehsha,  who  seems  now 
to  hnve  become  his  constant  companion,  and 
whom  he  endeavors  to  persuade  to  remain  be- 
hind while  he  goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah. 
But  Elisha  will  not  so  easily  give  up  his  master. 
They  went  together  to  Bethel.    Again  Elijah 
attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha 
protests  that  he  will  not  \m  separated  from 
him.     At  Jericho  he  makes  a  final  effort  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  But 
Elisha  is  not  to  l»e  conquered,  and  the  two 
set  off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burning 
sand  to  the  distant  river,  —  Klijah  in  his  man- 
tle or  cape  of  sheepskin,  Elisha  in  ordinary 
clothes.    Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets ascend  the  abropi  neights  behind  the  town 
to  watch  what  happens  in  the  distance.  Talk- 
ing as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river,  and 
stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift 
brown  current.    But  they  are  not  to  stop  even 
here.     It  is  as  if  the  aged  fiileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.    He  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into 
a  staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the 


waters,  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an  en- 
emv  ;  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked, 
that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire, 
and  parted  them  l<oth  asunder,  and  Elijah  went 
up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.'  — And 
here  ends  all  the  direct  information  w  hich  is 
vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  lite  and  work  of  this 
great  Prophet.    How  deep  was  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief  which  many 
centuries*  after  prevailed  that  Elijah  would 
again  appear  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of 
his  country.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep 
impression  which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his 
nut  ion  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  de- 
)>arture  which  the  image  conveyed  by  the  later 
references  to  him  evinces,  from*  that  so  sharply 
presented   in  the  records  of  his  actual  life. 
With  the  exception  of  the  culogiums  contained 
in  the  catalogues  of  worthies  in  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirneh  (xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii. 
58,  and  the  passing  allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54, 
none  of  these  luter  references  allude  to  his 
works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.    They  all 
set  forth  a  verv  different  side  of  his  character 
to  that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative. 
They  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness 
to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25)  ;  of  his 
**  restoring  all  things  '  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  "  turn- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  lathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  " 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  —  2.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  21 ). 

El  ika,  a  Harodite,  one  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.xxiii.  25). 

Elim  (Kx.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the 
second  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  distinguished 
as  having  had  *'  twelve  wells  (rather  '  foun- 
tains 'I  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm- 
trees.'  Luliorde  supposed  Wadv  LTseit  to  be 
Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadvs  lying  between 
29°  7',  and  29°  2C,  which  descend  from  the 
range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  the  sea.  Dean  Stanley  says 
"  Klim  must  be  (>ftunwdri,  L'neil,  or  Tmi/ileh." 
Lepsius  takes  another  view,  that  Elim  is  to  be 
found  in  IV.  Shttbrikeh. 

Elim'elech,  a  man  of  the  trit-  of  Judah. 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronitcs,  who  dwelt 
in  Bethlehem-Ephrutuh  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in 
the  land,  he  went  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  to  dwell  in 
Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons  died  without  pos- 
terity (Ruth  i.  2,  3,  &c). 

Eliocna'i.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  (1  dir.  iii.  23,  24).  — 2.  Head 
of  a  family  of  the  Simeonitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  30) 
—  3.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Becher,  the  *on  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  — 
4.  Seventh  son  of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  ot 
Kore,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite, 
and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  "  bouse  of 
Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3). — 6.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  one 
of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
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x-  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  —  6.  who 
is  mentioned  in  Nch*.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the 
priests  who  accompanied  Xehcminh  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

—  7.  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who 
had  also  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

Elio'nas.   L  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  (Elioxwai,  5.] 

—  2.  1  Esd.  ix.  32.    IEliezer,  10. J  Ap. 
Eliphal,  son  of  Ur,  one  of  David's  guard 

(1  Chr.  xi.  35).    (Eliphelet,  3.) 

Ehphal  at,  1  Esd.  ix.  33 
An. 

JSliphal'et.  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
sons  born  to  Darid,  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  t.  16;  1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
[Eliphelet,  2.]  —  2.  1  Esdr.  riii.  39.  [Eliph- 
elet, 5.1 

El  iphaz.    1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah. 

and  father  of  Toman  (Gen.  xxxri.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36).— 2.  The  chief  of  the  "three  friends" 
of  Job.  He  is  called  "  the  Temanitc  ;  "  hence 
it  is  naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descend- 
ant of  Tcman.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden 
of  the  argument,  that  God's  retribution  in  this 
world  is  perfect  and  certain,  and  that  conse- 
quently suffering  must  be  a  proof  of  previous 
sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.).  The  great  truth 
brought  out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  ma- 
jesty and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 

Eliph  eleti,  a  Mcraritc  Levite;  one  of  the 
gate-keepers  appointed  by  David  to  play  on  the 
harp  "on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David 
(I  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Eliphel  et.  L  The  name  of  a  son  of  Da- 
rid,  one  of  the  children  born  to  him  after  his 
establishment  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).  — 2. 
Another  son  of  David,  belonging  also  to  the 
Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the  last  of 
his  sons  (1  Chr,"  iii.  8). — 3.  Son  of  Ahasbai, 
son  of  the  Maachathitc.  One  of  the  thirty 
warriors  of  David  s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 

—  4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  King  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). — 6.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Benc-Adonikam,  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13). 

—  6.  A  man  of  the  Bcne-Hashum  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
X.  33). 

Elis  abeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias  and 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was  herself 
of  the  priestly  family,  and  a  ndation  (Lukei. 
36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

Elise  US,  the  form  in  which  the  name 
Elisha  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlriii.  12;  Luke 
iv.  27). 

Eli  sha,  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abcl-mehoUih. 
The  attendant  and  disciple  of  Elijah,  and  sub- 
sequently his  successor  as  prophet  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  The  earliest  mention  of  his 
name  is  in  the  command  to  Elijah  in  the  cave 
at  Horeh  (1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  But  our  first  in- 
troduction to  the  future  prophet  is  in  the  fields 
of  his  native  place.  Abel-mcholah  was  proba- 
bly in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Elijah,  on  his 
way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan 
valley,  lights  on  his  surcessor  enraged  in  the 
labors  of  the  field.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle  —  a  token 
at  once  of  i»vestiture  with  the  prophet's  office, 


and  of  adoption  as  a  son  —  was  to  Elijah  but 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode 
on  as  it'  what  he  had  done  were  nothing  — 
"  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee  ' "    Elisha  was  not  a  man,  who,  having 

tiut  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely  to  look 
>ack ;  he  delayed  merely  to  give  the*  farewell 
kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a 
parting  feast  with  his  people,  aud  then  followed 
the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road.  Seven 
or  eight  veara  must  have  passed  brtween  the 
call  of  Eiisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  elapsed 
he  re-appears,  to  liecome  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure in  the  historv  of  his  country  during  the 
rest  of  his  long  fife.  In  almost'cvery  respect 
Elisha  presents  the  most  complete  contrast  to 


Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of  his  sayings 
and  doings  which  are  preserved  from  the  3d  to 
the  9th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings, 
though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that  re- 
markable vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in 
the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies 
to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the  Cherith, 
the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at  Horeb, 
the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  onlv  to 
deliver  (lis  message  of  fire,  and  lie  gone.  Eli- 
sha, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  civilized  man,  an 
inhabitant  of  cities.  And  as  with  his  manners 
so  with  his  appearance.  The  touches  of  the 
narrative  are  ,'ery  sligh.  Sut  we  can  gather  that 
his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an  Isra- 
elite, the  bftftd,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  abbetpk  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  con- 
trast to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii. 
as  explained  below),  and  that  he  used  a  walk- 
ing-staff (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  Ordinarily  carried 
by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech.  viii  •»;.  If 
from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to  »h 
internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  sud  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contem- 
poraries, the  difi<  renrcs  which  they  present  are 
highly  instructive.  In  considering  tlie»e  defer- 
ences the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  that, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  extent  and  great- 
er detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really  convey  a 
much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than  those 
of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael—  both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  like 
Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 

Jreachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of 
ehovah  against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  de 
liverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors  of  theii 
sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their 
miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the 
most  complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with 
Elisha,  as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the 
case  is  completely  reversed.  With  him  the 
miracles  are  every  thing,  the  prophet's  work 
nothing.  The  man  who  was  for  veara  the  in- 
timate companion  of  Elijah,  on  whom  Elijah's 
mantle  descended,  and  who  was  gifted  with  a 
double  j>ortion  of  his  spirit,  ap|«car*  in  thoe  rec- 
ords chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a  pre- 
dicter  of  future  events,  a  revcalcr  of 
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and  things  happening  out  of  light  or  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  .  all  of  Klisha  seems  to  have  taken 
place  about  four  years  klore  the  death  of  A  hub. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of 
Jehu.    This  embrace*  a  period  of  not  U  ss than 
65  veurs.  for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the 
office  of  "prophet  in  Israel  "  (2  K.  v.  8).— 
Alter  the  departure  of  hi*  master,  Klisha  re- 
turncil  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  If).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (I   K.  xvi.  34). 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  IhsIv  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophet*"  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).    No  one  who 
has  visited  the  site  of  Jericho  c  an  forget  how 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two 
perennial  springs  which  rise  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  hill*  of  Quaruntania  In  hind  the  .own. 
One  of  the  springs  was  noxious  at  thf.  time 
of  Klisha's  visit.    At  the  request  of  the  inin  of 
Jericho  he  remedied  this  evil.    He  took  salt  in 
a  new  vessel,  and  east  it  into  the  water  at  its 
source  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.    From  the 
time  of  Josephus  to  the  present,  the  tradition 
of  the  cure  ban  l»een  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  which  now  Inars, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of  Ain  es-SuIliiii. — 2.    We  next  meet 
with  Klishu  at  Bethel,  in  the  heurt  of  the  coun- 
try, on  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Mount  Caroicl 
|2  K.  ii.  23).    His  last  visit  had  la-en  made  in 
company  with  Klijah  on  their  road  down  to 
the  Jordan  (ii.  2).    The  road  to  the  town  winds 
up  the  defile  of  the  Wady  Suwanit.    Here  the 
boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting,  as 
they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.     In  the 
short-trimmed  locks  of  Klisha,  how  were  they  to 
recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with 
whose  shaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  familiar  ?    So  with  the  lie*  •nse  < il 
the'  Kastcrn  children  they  scotl*  at  the  new- 
comer as  he  walks  by  —  "  Go  up,  roundhead  ! 
go  up,  roundhead !  "  '  For  once  Klisha  iissumed 
the  sternness  of  his  master.    He  turned  U|*>n 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. —  3.  Klisha  extrieates  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  kings  of  Juduh  and  Kdom,  from 
their  difficulty  in  the  campaign  against  Moab, 
arising  from  want  of  water  (iii.  4-27).  This 
incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.  E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  —  4.  The  widow  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  ; 
sons  are  about  to  Ik?  taken  from  her  and  sold 
as  slaves.    She  bus  no  projterty  but  a  pot  of 
oil.    This  Klisha  cause's  (in  his  absence,  iv.  5) 
to  multiply,  until  the  widow  bus  tilled  with  it 
all  the  vessels  which  she  could  liorrOW. — 5. 
The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Camel  (iv.  8-.'J7).     The  story  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  | 
sru  rul  years.     (a.)  Klisha,  probably  on  his' 
way  between  Carnal  and  the  Jordan  Volley,  j 
••  •  I"     ■  identally  at  Shunem.    Here  he  is  ho's- 
pitahly  entertained  by  a  woman  of  substance,  j 
apparently  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  guest.    There  is  no  occasion  here  j 
to  quote  the  details  of  this  charming  narrative.  \ 
('».)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his 
father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  j 
proceeding.    The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning 


sun  are  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  carried 
home  to  his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She 
says  nothing  of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  but, 
depositing  her  child  on  the  U  d  of  the  man  of 
God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him  to  Mount 
Cartncl.  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell 
Klisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps,  and  (ichazi  is  at  once  de- 
spatched to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  ut- 
most speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's  walking- 
staff  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face 
of  the  child.  The  mother  und  Klisha  follow  in 
haste.  Before  they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of 
that  long,  anxious,  summer  afternoon  must 
have  set.  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the  road  ;  but 
he  has  no  re -assuring  report  to  give  :  the  placing 
of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  U>y  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Klisha  en- 
ters tin  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamlwr. 
"  ana  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and 
prayeu"  unto  Jehovah."  The  child  is  restored 
to  life.  —  6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal, 
apparently  at  a  time  when  Klisha  was  residing 
there  (iv.  3S-41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets 
are  sitting  round  him.  It  is  a  time  of  Outline. 
The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs 
that  can  l>e  found.  'The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Klisha,  and  one  of  th<- 
companv  brings  his  blanket  full  of  such  wild 
vegetables  as  he  has  collec  ted,  and  empties  it 
into  the  jxittuge.  But  no  sooner  have  they  U- 
gun  their  meal  than  the  taste  bctravs  the  pres- 
ence of  some  noxious  herb,  and  they  cry  out. 
"  There  is  death  in  the  |»ot.  ()  man  of  God  !  " 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  whic  h 
Klisha  east  into  the  stew  i.n  the  caldron.  —  7. 
(iv.  42-44.)  This  in  all  probability  Wongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place,  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-shalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  df  the  first-fruits, 
which  under  the  law  (Num.  xviil  8,  12;  Dent, 
xviii.  3,  4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  minister* 
c  *"  the  sanctuary.  —  8.  The  simple  record*  of 
these  domestic  incidents  amongst  the  sont  of 
the  prophets  are  now  interrupted  by  an  occur- 
rence of  a  more  important  character  (v.  1-27). 
The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to 
whom  his  country  was  indebted  lor  some  signal 
success,  was  atHictcd  with  leprosy  (v.  27).  One 
of  the  members  of  his  establishment  is  an  Is- 
raelite girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  of 
Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  Isjrder, 
and  she  brings  into  that  Syrian  househoM  the 
fume  of  the  name  and  skill  of  Klisha.  The 
news  is  communicated  by  Xaaman  himself  to 
the  king.  Benhadad  had"  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Klisha.  He  writes  to 
the  king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of 
a  military  prince.  With  this  letter,  and  with  n 
present,  and  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
15,  23).  Xaaman  proceeds  to  Samaria,  to  the 
house  of  Klisha.  Klisha  still  keeps  in  the  back- 
ground, and,  while  Xaaman  stands  at  the  door- 
way, contents  himself  with  sending  out  a  mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  lie- 
havior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  prescription,  all  combined  to  enrage  Xau- 
imm.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper  of 
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their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes 
doWQ  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  wven 
times.  "  ami  bu  flesh  eame  again  like  the  flesh 
of  a  little  ehihl,  and  he  was  clean."  His  first 
business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  benefac- 
tor. He  returns  with  his  whole  following  :  and 
iliis  time  he  will  not  l«  denied  the  presence  of 
li  isha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and  standing  l»e- 
f'.re  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  ]>owcr 
of  The  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to  nc- 
|it  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
1  hunaflCU*.  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
offer,  though  rejieated  with  the  strongest  ad- 
juration. Hut  Gchazi  cannot  allow  such  treas- 
ures thus  to  e-ca|R'  him.  So  he  frames  a  story 
by  which  the  generous  Xa.tman  is  made  to  send 
kick  with  him  to  Klisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went 
in  and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  Ik>  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  mi- 
nutest details,  ami  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the 
tremendous  punishment  of  the  leprosy,  from 
which  he  has  just  relieved  Naam  tn. — 9.  (vi. 
1-7.)  We  now  return  to  the  sous  of  the 
prophets;  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
•  hanged,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  As  one  of  them 
w  is  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  flew  off  and  sank  into  the 
w.iter.  His  cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God 
to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  .Ionian  is  deep 
up  to  the  verv  hank,  especially  when  the  water 
is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  more- 
over so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
Hut  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  up- 
p-ars  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by  its 
[possessor. —  10.  (vi.  8-23.)  Elisha  is  now  re- 
siding at  Dothan,  half  way  on  the  road  l<e- 
tw.vn  Samaria  and  Jezrecl.  "The  incursions  of 
the  Syrian  marauding  bands  (eomp.  v.  2)  still 
continue,  but  apparently  with  greater  lioldness. 
Their  mawcuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king 
'•  not  once  nor  twice."  A  strong  party  with 
chariots  is  despatched  to  effect  the  capture  of 
Elisha.  They  march  by  night,  and  liefore 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  danger.  But  Elisha  remains  un- 
moved by  his  fears.  He  prays  to  Jehovah,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are  struek 
blind.  Then,  descending,  he  offers  to  lead  them 
to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  condui  ts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and 
they  find  themselves,  not  in  a  retired  country 
village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  tn»ops. 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  tnstps 
eeneed.  —  II.  (vi.  24-vii.  2.)  But  the  king 
of  Syria  could  not  rest  under  such  dishonor. 
He  abandons  his  marauding  Mmtem,  and  gath- 
ers it  regular  army,  with  which  he  lavs  sie<^-  to 
Samaria.  The  awful  extremities  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  were  driven  need  not 
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here  Ik-  recalled.  —  12.  (viii.  1-6.)  We 
go  hack  several  years  to  an  incident  connected 
with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at  a  period  antece- 
dent to  the  cure  of  Niuunan  and  the  transfer 
of  his  lepnisy  to  (ichazi  (v.  1,  27  y.  Elisha 
had  been  made  aware  of  a  famiue  which  Je- 
hovah was  alwrnt  to  bring  upon  the  land  for 
seven  years :  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the 
Shunamite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for 
her  safety.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  she 
returned  to  her  native  place,  to  tiud  that  during 
her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land  at- 
tai  bed  to  it  had  been  appropriated  by  some 
other  person.  To  the  king,  therefore,  the  Shu- 
namite had  recourse.  And  now  occurred  one 
of  those  rare  coincidences  which  it  is  iui]>ossi- 
ble  not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than  mere 
chance.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  entrance 
of  the  woman  and  her  sou,  the  king  was  listen- 
ing to  a  recital  by  Gchazi  of  "  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done."  The  woman 
was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi.  From 
her  own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of 
the  wonderful  tale,  und,  whether  from  regard 
to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, onlers  her  land  to  be  restored  with  the 
value  of  all  its  produce  during  her  absence. — 
13.  (viii.  7-15.)  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
rind  him  at  Damascus.  He  is  there  to  carry 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horcb  to 
anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Bcithadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  The  king's  first  desire  is  nat- 
urally to  ascertain  his  own  fate  ;  and  Hazael  is 
commissioned  to  Is-  the  tienrer  of  u  present  to 
the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
jKirt  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this 
disease  ?  "  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimen- 
sions ;  a  camvan  of  40  camels,  laden  with  the 
riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy  city 
could  alone  furnish.  The  reply,  probably  ori- 
ginally ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the 
present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but 
the  general  conclusion  was  unmistakable :  — 
"  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  tluit  he  shall  surely 
die."  But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet.  If  Bcnhadad  died,  who 
would  be  king  in  his  stead  but  the  man  who 
now  stood  before  him  *  The  pnispect  was  one 
which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the  man  of  God. 
At  Hazael  s  request  Elisha  confesses  the  reason 
of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect  is  one  which 
has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  His  only  doubt  is 
the  possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so 
mean.  "  But  what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this' great  thing'"  To 
which  Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  hath  showed 
me  that  thou  wilt  he  king  over  Syria."  Re- 
turning to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  "He 
told  me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recover. " 
But  that  was  the  last  day  of  Bcnhudad's  life. 
—  14.  (ix.  I— 10.)  Two  of  the  injunctions  laid 
on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out  :  the  third 
still  remained.  The  time  was  come  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  curse  upon  A  hub  by  anointing 
Jehu  king  over  Israel.  Elisha's  per-mial  share 
in  the  tninsaction  was  confined  to  giving  di- 
rections to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
[JMW.j  —  15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record 
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of  EHsha's  having  taken  any  joirt  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Jehu,  or  the  event*  which  followed  it. 
He  does  not  again  appear  till  we  find  him  on 
his  deathbed  in  his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19). — 
16.  (xiii.  20-22.)  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead  to  life. 
Ik-fore  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  pre- 
sents to  our  Lord ;  the  more  necessary,  because, 
unlike  the  resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  not  merely  because  he 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased 
the  loaves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but 
rather  because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper,  and 
kindness  of  disposition, — characteristic  of  him 
above  all  the  saints  of  the  0.  T.,  —  ever  ready 
to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conciliate,  which  at- 
tracted to  him  women  and  simple  people,  and 
made  him  the  universal  friend  and  "  father," 
not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals,  but 
resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities. 

Eli  shah,  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  (Gen. 
x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles  of  Eli- 
shah,"  whence  the  PhoBnicians  obtained  their 
purple  and  blue  dyes.  Joseph  us  identified  the 
race  of  Elishah  with  the  jEolians.  His  view  is 
adopted  by  Knobel  in  preference  to  the  more 
generally  received  opinion  that  Elishah  =  Elis, 
and  in  a  more  extended  sense  Peloponnesus,  or 
even  Hellas.  It  appears  correct  to  treat  it  as  the 
designation  of  a  race  rather  than  of  a  locality. 

Elishama.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the 
"  prince  "  or  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephrnim  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i. 
10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  x.  22).  From  1  Chr.  vii.  26, 
we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua.  —  2.  A  son  of  King  David,  horn  to 
him  of  his  wives  after  his  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8,  xiv.  7). 
^-3.  Another  son  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  6), 
who  in  the  other  lists  is  called  Eliniica.  —  4. 
A  descendant  of  Judah  ;  the  son  of  Jckamiah 
(I  Chr.  ii.  41).— 5.  The  father  of  Nethaninh 
and  grandfather  of  Ishmael  (2  K.  xxv.  25  ; 
Jer.  xli.  1).  —  6.  Scribe  to  King  Jchoiakim 
(Jcr.  xxxvi.  12,  20,  21).  —  7.  A  priest  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

El ish  aphat,  son  of  Zichri  ;  one  of  the 
captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Jchoiada 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

Elisho'ba,  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Amminadnb,  und  sis- 
ter of  Ntiashon  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Judah  (Num.  ii.  3). 

Elishu  a,  one  of  David's  sons,  l»orn  after 
his  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 
Chr.  xiv.  5). 

Eli'simus,  l  Esd.  ix.  28.  (Emasium.]  Ap. 

Eli'u,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  1 1.  Ap. 

Eriud,  son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 

Eliz'aphan.  1.  A  Invite,  son  of  Uziiel, 
chifl  >,\  the  house  of  the  Knhuthitc*  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  iii.  30).  —  2.  Son  of  Pamach  ;  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 


El  izur,  son  of  Shedcur;  prince  of  ihe 
tribe,  and  over  the  host  ol  Reuben  (Num.  i.  5, 
ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

El  kanah  1.  Son,  or  ruther  grandson 
(see  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  [7,  8]),  of  Korah,  accord- 
ing to  Ex.  vi.  24.  —  2.  A  descendant  of  the 
above  in  the  line  of  Ahimoth,  otherwise  Ma- 
hath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35  (Hcbr.  11,  20).  — 3. 
Another  Kohathite  Lcvite,  in  the  line  of  Hcmnn 
the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jcroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and 
Prophet  (1  Chr.vi.  27,34).  All  that  is  known 
of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in 
1  Sam.  i.  I,  4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  20.  —  4. 
A  Lcvite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  —  6.  A  Korhite  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  6).  —  6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri 
the  Ephratmitc,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  com- 
mand under  the  prefect  of  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7). 

El  kosh,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Nu- 
llum, hence  called  "  the  Elkoshite,  '  Nah.  i.  1. 
Two  widelv  differing  Jewish  traditions  assign  as 
widely  different  localities  to  this  place.  In  the 
time  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
small  village  of  Galilee.  According  to  Schwartz, 
the  grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Krfr  Tanchum, 
a  village  24  English  miles  north  of  Tiberius. 
But  mediaeval  tradition  attached  the  fame  of 
the  prophet's  burial-place  to  Alkusb,  a  village 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  near  the  monas- 
tery of  Rnhhan  Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles 
north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having 
been  written  in  Assyria. 

El'lasar,  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ), 
seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chaldrean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Larrni  or  fxinincha.  Jjarxt  was  a  town  of  Lower 
Babylonia  or  Chaldtca,  situated  nearly  half  way 
between  Ur  (Mufjheir)  and  Erech  (  \Varlv),  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now 
Souctnk. 

Elm,  Hos.  iv.  13.    See  Oak. 

El  mo  'dam ,  son  of  Er,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Elna'am.  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Josha- 
viah,  two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  1  Chr. 
xi.  46. 

El  nathatl.    1.  The  maternal  grandfather 

of  Jehoiuchin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem "  (2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the 
same  man  with  Elnathan  the  son  of  AchU>r 
(Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  — 2.  The  name 
of  three  persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Katr.  viii.  16). 

E  Ion.  1.  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was 
one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2). 

—  2.  The  second  of  th-  .hree  sons  attributed 
to  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26)  ; 
und  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Elosites 

—  3.  Lion  the  Zchnlonitc,  who  judged  Israel 
for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

E  Ion,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  l>order  of 
the  trif»c  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  No  town 
corresponding  in  name  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 
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Elon-beth  -hanan,  is  named  with  two 


Danite  towns  as  forming  one  of 
commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

Elonites,  the.    Nuui.  xxvi.  26.  [Kvos, 

E  loth.  1  K.  ix.  26 ;  2  Chr.  riii.  17,  xxvi. 
2.  [Elath.J 

Elpa'al,  a  Bcnjamite,  son  of  Hushira  and 
brother  of  Abitub  (I  Chr.  riii.  11).  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  numerous  family. 

Elpa  let,  one  of  David  s  sons  born  in  Je- 
rusalem (1  Chr.  xir.  5). 

El-pa  ran.  Literally  "  the  terebinth  of 
ParanT'  (Gen.  xiv.  61.  {Parax.J 

El  tekeh,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  bonier 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  sub- 
urbs was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levi  ten 
(xxi.  231. 

ETtekon,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xr.  59).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified. 

El  'to  lad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xr.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  4),  and  in  possession  of  that  tribe  until 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 

E'lul,  Nehe.  vi.  15 ;  1  Macca.  xiv.  27. 
[Moxths.1 

Eluza'i,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin, 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Elyrnae  ana,  Jud.  i.  6.  [Elamites.J 

El  y  mas,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jewish 
m.L'H-  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6  if.). 

El  zabad.  L  One  of  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  the  Jordan  to  David  (I  Chr. 
xii.  12).— 2.  A  Korhite  Levi  to  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 

El  zaphan,  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was 
the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  ri.  22). 

Embalming,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  do- 
cay.  It  was  most  general  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  it  is  ic  connection  with  this  people 
that  the  two  instances  wliieh  we  meet  with  in 
the  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  I.  2,  26).  Of 
the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  re- 
main two  minute  accounts,  whieh  have  a  gene- 
ral kind  of  agreement,  though  they  diner  in 
detail*.  Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three 
modes,  varying  in  completeness  and  expense, 
and  practised  by  persons  regularly  trained  to 
the  profession,  who  were  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most 
costlv  mode,  which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  to  belong  to  him  whose 
name  in  such  a  matter  it  was  not  lawful  to 
mention,  viz.  Osiris.  The  embalmcrs  first  re- 
moved part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
l»y  mi  mi,,  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the 
rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs.  An  incision 
was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp 
Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intestines 
removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-wine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pound- 
ed perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pun- 
myrrh  pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics, 
except  frankincense.  This  done,  the  body  was 
sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  VVhcn  the  seventy  days  were  accom- 
plished, the  embalmcrs  washed  the  corpse  ami 
swathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips 


and  smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  up 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided 
for  it  a  wooden  ease,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and  de- 
posited in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall 
of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus 
gives  some  particulars  of  the  process  which 
are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  The  second  mode 
of  embalming  cost  about  20  mina.  In  this 
case  no  incision  was  made  in  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar-oil  was 
injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum.  The 
oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed 
number  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was 
withdrawn,  and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach 
and  intestines  in  a  state  of  solution,  while  tho 
flesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  body  in 
this  state  was  returned  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  cost  but  little,  con- 
sisted in  rinsing  out  the  intestines  with  syr- 
msea,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  and 
steeping  the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days 
in  natron.  Tho  medicaments  employed  in 
embalming  were  various.  From  a  chemical 
analysis  o?  the  substances  found  in  mummies, 
M.  Roucllc  detected  three  modes  of  embalm- 
ing —  1 .  with  ajtphtJtum,  or  Jew's  pitch,  called 
also  JunrrtU  gum,  or  gum  of  mummies  ;  2.  with  a 
mixture  of  asphaltum  and  cedria,  the  liquor 
distilled  from  the  cedar;  3.  with  this  mixture 
together  with  some  resinous  and  arematic  in- 
gredients. The  powdered  aromatics  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the  bitumi- 
nous matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  embalming, 
properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the  He- 
brews. 

Embroiderer.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rvkem,  tho  produc- 
tions of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work" {rikmuh).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer 
is  contrasted  with  the  "cunning  workman" 
{chushA).  Various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered as  to  the  distinction  between  them,  but 
most  of  these  overlook  tho  distinction  marked 
in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.  that  the  rokem  wove  sim- 
ply a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread 
or  figures,  and  that  the  chotheb  interwove  gold 
thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
The  distinction,  as  given  bv  tho  Talinudists,  is 
this,  that  rikmah,  or  "  needlework."  was  where 
a  pattern  was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn 
on  to  it  on  one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chdtheii 
when  the  pattern  was  worked  into  the  stutf  by 
the  loom,  and  so  appeared  on  both  sides.  Thi» 
view  appears  to  be  entirely  inconstant  with 
the  statements  of  the  Bible",  and  with  the  sense 
of  the  word  rikmah  elsewhere.  The  absence  of 
the  figure  or  the  gold  thread  in  the  one,  and  its 
presence  in  the  other,  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  distinction.  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  eMuhelt 
involves  the  idea  of  invention,  or  designing  pat- 
terns ;  rikmah,  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as 
wiwit.  fi  rr,tnr.  Further  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volve* the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colors, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  We 
hav«  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of 
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the  Hcb.  word sJuiUtf*  in  the  A.  V.  —  "liroi.h  r,"  40),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  l'hilistia,  at  the  fouk 
"embroider"  (Kx.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  ;  of  the  mountains  of  Juduh.  22  Homan  miles 
stuff  worked  in  u  manner,  i.<.  with 

square  cavities  such  US  stones  might  lx-  set  in 
(comp.  M  r.  20).  Tho  art  of  embroidery  by 
the  loom  was  extensively  practised  among  the 


nations  of  antiquity.  In  add  it  ion  to  the  Kgyp- 
thins,  the  Btthy Ionium)  were  celebrated  for  ii  ; 
but  embroidery  in  the  prop*  r  sense  of  the  term, 
i.t.  with  the  needle,  was  a  l'hrxgian  invention 
of  later  date  (PUn.  viii.  48). 

Emerald,  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the 
second  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  II),  imported  to  Tyre 
from  Syria  (Kz.  xxvii.  10),  used  as  a  seal  or  sig- 
net (Ecclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  oniament  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  (Kz.  xxviii.  1.3;  Jnd.  x.  21), 
and  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Jerusalem  (Her.  xxi.  19;  Tob.  xiii.  10).  The 
rainbow  round  the  throne  is  compared  to  emer- 
ald in  Rev.  iv.  3. 

EmerodS  ( Hcb.  'tlpliulim,  tfrhorim  ;  Dent, 
xxviii.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  0,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11). 
The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disea-e 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots  of 
these  two" Hebrew  words.  It  appears  that  the 
former  word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter 
the  part  n fleeted,  which  must  necessarily  have 
been  included  in  the  actually  existing  Image, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  inci- 
dent. As  some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems 
the  IIMMt  probable  nature  of  the  disease,  so  no 
more  probable  conjecture  has  lieen  advanced  j 
than  that  lu  morrholdnl  tumors,  or  bleeding  ]  iles,  ' 
are  intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria 
at  present,  Oriental  ha!  its  of  want  of  exercise 
and  improper  food  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  &c,  being  such  as  to 
cause  them. 

E'mims,  a  tril«  or  family  of  gi -untie  stat- 
ure which  originally  inhabited  the  region  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  w»  iv 
related  to  the  Anakim,  and  wire  gu'ieralty 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  their  conquerors 
the  Moabites  termed  them  Kniini  —  that  u"  ter- 
rible men  "  (Dent.  ii.  11 )  —  most  probably  on 
account  of  their  fierce  aspect. 

Emman  uel.  Matt.  i.  23.   [Immam  el] 

Emma'US,  the  village  to  which  the  two 
disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  r«  stirrcc- 
tion  (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance 
from  Jerusalem  sixty  stadia  (A.  \r.  "  threescore 
furlongs  "),  or  aliout  7i  miles  ;  and  Joscphus 
mentions  "a  village  called  Kiumaiis  "  at  the 
same  distance.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion  prevailed 
among  Christian  writers  that  the  Kmmaus  of 
Luke  was  identical  with  the  F.mmaus  on  the 
border  of  the  plain  of  l'hilistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  anil  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Then,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us,  it  begun  to  U-  supposed  that  the 
site  of  Kmmaus  wait  at  the  little  village  of  AV 
U Hi h,  about  3  miles  west  of  AW//  Samvii  (the 
ancient  Mizpbh),  and  9  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow  of  evidence  for 
this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of  Kmmaus 
remains  vet  to  l>e  identified. 

Emma'us,  or  Nicop  olis  (l  Mace.  iii. 


from  Jerusalem,  and  10  from  L\dda.  It  was 
fortified  by  liacchides,  the  general  of  Antioehus 
Kpiph.mes,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war 
With  Jonathan  Maccalaeus  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  In  side  this  city  that  Judas  Muc- 
caha-tis  so  si-ually  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  us  related  in  I  Mnuc.  iii. 
57,  iv.  3,  &c.  A  small  miserable  village  called 
'A  minis  stiil  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
citv.  Ap. 

Ein'r.ier,  l  EstL  ix.  21.   [Immeb.]  Ap. 

Em  nor,  the  father  of  Svehcm  (Acts  vii. 
1Gb  [IIamor.] 

E'nam,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
Shf.lah  or  lowland  (.Josh.  x\ .  34).  From  its 
mention  with  towns  which  are  known  to  have 
been  mar  Timnath,  this  is  very  probably  the 
j  lace  in  the  " doorway*'  of  which  Tamar  sat 
1 1  lore  her  interview  with  her  father-in-luw  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14). 

E  nan.  Ahira  l>en-Knan  was  "  prince  "  of 
the  tri!>e  of  Kaphtali  at  the  time  of  tne  number- 
ing of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinui  (Num. 
i.  15). 

Ena'sibus,  i  Ksd.  ix.34.  (Kliasuih.]  Ap. 

Encampment  (Hcb.  machSmh,  m  all 
]iluces  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  todUtatitk  is 
used).  The  wotd  primarily  denoted  the  rest- 
ing-place of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers 
at  night  (Kx.  xvi.  13  ;  (Jen.  xxxii.  21 ),  and  was 
hence  applied  to  the  annv  or  caravan  when  on 
its  march  (Kx.  xiv.  19  ;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4  ;  Gen. 
xxxii.  7,  8).  Among  nomadic  trills  war  never 
attained  to  the  dignity  Of  u  science,  and  their  en- 
campments w  ere  consequently  devoid  of  all  the 
appliances  of  more  systematic  warfare.  The 
description  of  the  rump  of  the  Israelites,  on 
their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii.,  iii.),  snp- 
I  lies  the  greatest  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject :  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned  is  from 
M  attered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  corresponding 
to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  encamp- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around  and 
lacing  it  (Num.  ii.  1 ),  arranged  in  four  crand 
divisions,  corrcsjKmdtng  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according 
to  their  standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tain-made,  and  with  no  stand- 
ard hut  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested 
over  it,  were  the  tents  of  tlic  priests  and  Ix-- 
\itt  s.  The  former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at 
their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  side 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  011  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was 
giren  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets 
I  Num.  x".  5).  In  this  description  of  the  order 
of  the  encampment  no  mention  is  made  of  sen- 
tinels, who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
placed  at  the  gates  (Kx.  xxxii.  26.  27)  in  the 
lour  quarters  of  the  camp.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  in  the  camp  of  the  Levites  (comp.  1 
(  hr.  ix.  1 8,  _>4  ;  2  dir.  xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  were 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  preserving  the  health 
of  the  vast  multitude  and  the  purity  of  the 
camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  (lod  (Num.  v.  3; 
Dent,  xxiii.  14).  The  execution  of  criminals 
took  place  without  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14; 
Num.  xv.  35.  36  ;  Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burn- 
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ing  of  the  young  bullock  for  the  sin-offering 
(Lev.  iv.  12).  These  circumstance*  combined 
explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John  xix.  17,  20. 
High  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformlv 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  ft 
were  on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  m  an  inacces- 
sible pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  The  carelessness  of 
the  Midianitcs  in  encamping  in  the  plain  ex- 
posed them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon, 
and  resulted  in  their  consequent  discomfiture 
(Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But  another  impor- 
tant consideration  in  fixing  upon  a  position  for 
a  camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water :  hence  it 
is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps  were 
pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  3;  1 
Marc  ix.  33).  The  camp  was  surrounded  by 
the  magMah  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  20), or  ma'gdl  ( 1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some  explain  as  an  earthwork 
thrown  np  round  the  encampment,  others  as  the 
harrier  formed  by  the  baggage-wagons.  We- 
know  that,  in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking 
arn»y,  if  possible,  surrounded  the  place  at- 
tacked (I  Mace.  xiii.  43),  and  drew  about  it  a 
line  of  circnmvallation  (2  K  xxv.  1),  which 
was  marked  by  a  breastwork  of  earth  (Is.  lxii. 
10;  Ez.  xxi.  27  [22] ;  comp.  Job  xix.  12)  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
besieged  and  of  protecting  the  besiegers  from 
their  sallies.  But  there  was  not  so  much  need 
of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few  instances 
occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought  in  the 
camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the  at- 
tack was  made  at  night.  To  guard  against 
thesn  attacks,  sentinels  were  posted  (Judg.  vii. 
20;  i  Maec.  xh"  27)  round  the  camp,  and  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zehah  and  Zal- 
munn.1  probably  led  to  their  captnrc  by  Gideon, 
and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg.  vii. 
1 9).  The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile 
camps  was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting 
ground  (I  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  6), 
upon  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence 
the  valleys  of  Palestine  have  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  its  history  (Josh.  viii.  13 ; 
Judg.  vi.  33 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii. *13,  Sue.).  When 
the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 
marshalling  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was 
left  to  protect  the  camp  and  baggage  ( 1  Sam. 
xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts  of  burden  were 
probablv  tethered  to  the  tent-pegs  (2  K.  vii.  10; 
Zech.  xiv.  15). 

Enchantments.  1.  Heb.  latim  or  tfhfitim 
/Ex.  vii.  1 1,  22,  viii.  7),  secret  nrts.  —  2.  Ctkha- 
phim  (2  K.  ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  12;  Nah.  iii.  4), 
"  muttered  spells."  The  belief  in  the  power 
of  certain  formulas  was  universal  in  the  ancient 
world.  —  3.  iMMim  ( Bed.  x.  1 1 ).  This  word 
is  especially  used  of  the  charming  of  serpents, 
Jer.  viii.  17*(cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5;  Ecclus.  xii.  13;  Eccl. 
x.  11).  —  4.  The  word  nfrhi'nJdm  is  used  of  the 
enchantments  sought  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv. 
1 ).  It  properly  allndes'to  ophiomancy.  but  in 
this  place  has  a  general  meaning  of  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  omens.  — 5.  Chrber  is  used  for  manic 
(Is.  xlvii.  9,  12).  Any  resort  to  these  methods 
of  imposture  was  strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture 
(Lev.  xix.  26  ;  Is.  xlvii.  9.  &c),  but  to  eradicate 
the  tendency  is  almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxfii.  6),  and  wc  find  it  still  flourishing 
at  the  Christian  era  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9, 1 1  ; 
Gal.  v  10 ;  Rev.  ix.  21 ). 


En'-dor,  a  place  in  the  territory  of  luarhar, 

and  yet  possessed  by  Manassch  (Josh.  xvii.  II). 
Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Si  sera  and  Jabin.  It  was  known  to  Euscbius, 
who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles  S.  of 
Tabor.  Here  to  the  N  of  ./WW  ftuhg  the  name 
still  liagers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now 
deserted  village.  The  distance  from  the  sloj>cs 
of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles,  over  diffi- 
cult ground. 

En-cgla'im,  a  place  named  only  by  Ezektcl 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea ;  but 
whether  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi,  on  the  west 
or  east  side  of  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  text 

Eneme8'8ar  is  the  name  under  which  Shal- 
mancser  appears  in  the  book  nf  Tobit  (i.  2,  1 5, 
&c.).  Ap. 

Ene'niUB,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zorol»abel 

(I  Esdr.  v.  8).  Ap. 

Engad'di,  Eeelus.  xxiv.  14.  [Ekcbdi.]  Ap. 

En-gan  nim.  L  A  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  iludab,  named  between  Zanoah  and  Tap- 
piiab  (Josh.  xv.  34).  —  2.  A  city  on  the  bonier 
of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21 ),  allotted  with  its 
"  suburbs  "  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  29). 
There  is  great  probability  in  the  conjecture  of 
Hobinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Ginaiaof  Josephus  (Ant.xx.6,  §1 ),  which  again, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in  the  modern 
Jmin,  the  first  village  encountered  on  the  ascent 
from  the  great  pVtin  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills 
of  the  central  conjtry. 

En  god  l,  a  town  "in  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  l>ad 
Sea  (Ex.  xlvii.  10).  Its  original  name  was 
Hazazon-Tamar,  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says, 
on  account  of  the  palm-groves  which  sur- 
rounded it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2 ;  EecVis.  xxiv.  14). 
Its  site  is  now  well  known.  It  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here 
is  a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very 
gently  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
water,  and  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  pi  on,  • 
ontory.  About  a  mile  up  the  western  ac- 
clivity, and  at  an  elevation  of  some  4(M)  feet 
above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  of.l>V»  Jitlif, 
from  which  the  place  gets  its  name.  It-;  banks 
arc  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs, 
who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  th;s  spot. 
Traces  of  the  old  city  exist  upon  the  plahl  and 
lower  declivity  of  the  mountain,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  brook.  The  history  of  Engedi, 
thoti'jh  it  reaches  back  nearlv  4.000  years,  may 
be  told  in  n  few  sentences.  It  was  immediately 
after  an  assault  upon  the  "  Amorites.  that  dwelt 
in  Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the  five  Mcsopotamian 
kings  were  attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the  plain  of 
Sodom  (tien.  xiv.  7  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  Saul 
was  told  that  David  was  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
Engedi ;"  and  he  took  "  3,000  men,  and  went 
to  seek  David  ami  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  qnnts"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).   At  a  later 

5>eriod  Engedi  was  the  •rathering-pluce  of  the 
doabites  anil  Ammonites  who  went  np  against 


Jerusalem,  anil  fell  in  the  Valley  of  Berachnh 
(2  Chr.  xx.  2).   The  vineyards  of  Engedi 
celebrated  bv  Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14),  its 
by  Josephus,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny. 
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Engine,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  IB  the  Bible.  The  "engines  to  which 
the  tenn  is  applied  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15  were  de- 
signed to  propel  various  missiles  from  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town  :  one,  like  the  Uilista,  wax 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the 
stone ;  another,  like  the  ottapuita,  for  arrows, 
an  enormous  stationary  bow.  Another  war- 
engine,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted, was  the  battering-ram,  descriln-d  in 
Bs.  xxvi.  9.  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22.  The  marginal  rendering,  "engines  of 
shot "  (Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24  ;  Ez.  xxvi.  8),  is  in- 
correct. 


(Kr-.in  BntU,  pi.  MO.) 


Engraver.  The  specific  description  of  an 
mtjrwvr  was  ckarash  cbrn  ( Kx.  xxviii.  1 1 ),  and 
his  «  hief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices 
on  lings  and  seals ;  the  onlv  notices  of  engrav- 
ing arc  in  connection  with  the  high-priest's 
drc*s —  the  two  onyx-stones,  the  twelve  jewels, 
«nd  the  mitre-plate  having  inscriptions  on  them 
(Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21,36). 

En-had  dah,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  bor- 
der of  Issachar  named  next  to  Kngannim  (Jo<h. 
xix.  21 ).  Van  de  Velde  would  identify  it  with 
Ain-luvtd  on  the  western  side  of  Carmel.  and 
nhout  2  miles  only  from  the  sea;  but  this  is 
surely  out  of  the  liinits  of  the  tril>e  of  Issachar, 
and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manasseh. 

Ell-hak  kore,  the  spring  which  burst  out 
in  answer  to  the  cry  of  Samson  after  his  ex- 
ploit with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  19).  Van  de 
Velde  endeavors  to  identify  Lechi  with  7V//W- 
Ltkiyh  4  miles  N.  of  Beersheha,  and  Enhak- 
Vor'  with  the  large  spring  between  the  Tell  and 
Khtuflfih. 

En-ha  zor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  in  the 
Inheritance  of  Xaphtali,  distinct  from  Hazor 
(Josh,  xix.  37).  It  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied. 

En-nush  put.  Gen.  xiv.  7.  [Kadesh.I 
E'noch.    1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen. 
tv.  17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (IS).    Ewald  fancies  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  Phrygian  Ieonium.  Other 

§ laces  have  been  identified  with  the  site  of 
Inoch  with  little  probability :  e.q.  Aunrhtn  in 
Susiana,  the  llenlitrhi  in  the  Caucasus,  &<•.  — 
2.  The  son  of  .Tared  and  father  of  Methuselah 
T.cn.  v.  21  ff. ;  Luke  iii.  28).   In  the  Epistle  of 


J udc  ( ver.  24 )  he  is  desoril»ed  as  "  the  geventh  front 
Adam;"  and  the  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completion  and 
rest,  while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  per- 
fected humanity.  The  other  numbers  con- 
nected with  his  history  appear  too  symmetrical 
to  l>e  without  meaning.  After  the  birth  of 
Methuselah  it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  EniM-h 
"  walked  with  God  300  years  . . .  and  he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him."  The  phrase  "  walked 
with  God "  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Noah 
((Jen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1 ,  &e.),  and  is  to  lie 
explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  The  biblical 
notices  of  Enoch  were  n  fruitful  source  of  spec- 
ulation in  later  times.  Some  theologians  dis- 
puted with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he 
was  removed.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic 
witnesses  of  the  ]tossibility  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  of  n  true' human  existence  in 
glory  ;  and  the  voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition is  almost  unanimous  in  regarding  them 
as  "the  two  witnesses"  (Hev.  xi.  3  ff. )  who 
should  fall  before  "  the  beast."  — 3.  In  2  Esdr. 
vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the  Latin  (and  Eng.) 
Version  for  Brhemoth  in  the  Ethiopic. 

Enoch,  the  Book  Of,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  earlv  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the 
great  prototype.  1 .  The  history  of  the  book  is 
remarkable.  The  first  trace  of  its  existence  is 
generally  found  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14, 
15  ;  cf.  Enoch  i.  9),  but  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle leave  it  uncertain  whether  he  derived  his  quo- 
tation from  tradition  or  from  writing,  though 
the  wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the  second  cen- 
tury seems  almost  decisive  in  (avorof  the  latter 
Supposition.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Justin,  Iivmeus,  and  Anatolius.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ami  Origen  both  make  use  of  it. 
Tertullian  expressly  quotes  the  Utok  as  one 
which  was  "  not  received  by  some,  nor  admit- 
ted into  the  Jewish  canon."  Considerable  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  the  Chmnotjrai>hia  of 
Georgius  Syneellus  (c.  792 a. p.). ami  these,  with 
the  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted 
the  sole  remains  of  the  hook  known  in  Europe 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Meanwhile, 
however,  a  rejiort  was  current  that  the  entire 
lK»ok  was  preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773.  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  three  MSS.  containing  the 
complete  Ethiopic  translation.  —  2.  The  Ethi- 
i  opic  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek,  and 
probably  towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the 
fourth  ccnturv.  The  general  coincidence  of  the 
translation  with  the  patristic  quotations  of  cor- 
responding passages  shows  satisfactorily  that 
I  the  text  from  which  it  was  derived  was  the  same 
as  that  current  in  the  earlv  Church.  But  it 
is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek  text  was 
I  the  original,  or  itself  a  translation.  One  of  the 
earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Bwtk  of  Jiihihts,  and  the  names  of  the 
antrels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic 
roots.  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  l<ook  of 
Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  so  that  on 
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grounds,  among  others,  many  have  supposed 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
( Arnuuean).  — 3.  In  it*  present  shape  the  book 
consi-ts  of  a  series  of  revelations  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  must  varied  aspects  of  nature  and 
life,  and  arc  designed  to  oner  a  comprehensive 
vindication  of  the  action  of  Providence.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  part  (Cc.  1- 
36),  after  a  general  introduction,  contains  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1 ) 
and  of  the  judgment  to  come  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  giants,  their  offspring  (6-16);  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
hen vcn  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed 
to  him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature, 
the  treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds, 
and  fires  of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fallen  and 
the  land  of  the  blessed  (17-36).  The  tecond 
part  (37-71)  is  styled  "a  vision  of  wisdom," 
and  consists  of  three  "  parables,"  in  which 
Enoch  relates  the  revelations  of  the  higher 
secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future 
blessings  and  manifestations  of  the  righteous, 
with  further  details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
the  second  (45-57)  describes  in  splendid  im- 
agery the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the  results 
which  it  should  work  among  "  the  elect "  and 
the  gainsayers:  the  third  (58-69)  draws  out  at 
further  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect  and 
holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the'sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  thirrl  jtart 
(72-82)  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  course  ot  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the 
seasons;  ami  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The  fourth  part  (83 
-91)  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name, 
but  contains  the  record  of  a  dream  which  was 
grunted  to  Enoeh  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the 
world  up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the 
throne  of  Messiah.  The  fifth  part  (92-K».r>) 
contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his 
children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  ex- 
hortation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth 
of  Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  an- 
other short  "  writing  of  Enoch  "  (108)  forms  the 
close  to  the  whole  book.  —  4.  The  general 
nnity  which  the  book  possesses  in  its  present 
form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  work  of  one 
man  ;  but  internal  coincidence-  shows  with  equal 
clearness  that  different  fragments  wen-  incorpo- 
rated by  the  author  into  his  work,  and  some 
additions  have  been  probably  made  afterwards. 
The  whole  book  appears  to  l>e  distinctly  of  .Jew- 
ish origin,  and  it  may  l>e  rewarded  as  describing 
an  important  phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Notwithstanding 
the  quotation  in  St.  Jude,  and  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  l)ook  itself,  the  apocalypse  of 
Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  separated 
from  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 
E  non.  LEnos] 

E  nos.  The  son  of  Scth  ;  properly  called 
Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  (Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7, 9,  10, 
11  ;  Luke  iii.38). 


as  the  preceding  (I 


E  nosh.   The  sa 

Chr.  i.  1. 

En-rim  mon,  one  of  the  places  which  the 
men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  Perhaps  the 
same  as  "Ain  and  Kimmon"  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
and  "Ain,  Kemmon"  (xix.  7  ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32). 

En-ro'gel,  a  spring  which  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16). 
Here,  apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the 
city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  ttie 
flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelligence  from  with- 
in the  walls  (2  Siun.  xvii.  17);  and  here,  by 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to  En-rogel, 
Adonijah  held  the  feast,  which  was  the  first  and 
last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the  crown  (I  K.  i.  9). 
These  are  all  the  occurrences  of  the  name  in  the 
Bible.    By  Josephus  on  the  last  incident  its  sit- 
i  uation  is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the 
j  royal  garden."    In  more  modem  times,  a  tra- 
dition, apparently  first  recorded  bv  Brocnrdus, 
would  make  En-rogel  the  well  of  Job  or  Nehe- 
I  raiah  [Mr  £yu6),  k-low  the  junction  of  the  val- 
I  leys  of  Eedron  and  Hinnotn,  and  south  of  the 
<  Pool  of  Silonm.    Against  this  general  belief, 
,  some  strong  arguments  are  nrged  by  Dr.  Bonar 
in  favor  of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  pres- 
I  ent  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Ain  I ■  mm  td- 
!  Iktraj — the  perennial  source  from  which  the 
i  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied. 

En-shem  esh,  a  spring  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmurks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Ju- 
dah (  Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).  The  Ain-Ifaud  or 'Aim- 
Chot,  —  the  "  Well  of  the  Apostles,"  —  alwut  a 
mile  Mow  Bethany,  is  generally  identified  with 
Kn-Shemcsh. 

Ensign  (nes;  in  the  A.  V.  generally  "en- 
sign," sometimes  "  standard  ;  "  dei/*-/,  **  stan- 
dard," with  the  exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4  "  ban- 
ner ;"  6th.  "  ensign  ").    The  distinction  between 


<rrmn  Wllkinion.) 


these  three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufficiently  marked 
by  their  respective  uses  :  ties  is  a  sianal ;  drt/tt,  a 
military  standard  for  a  large  division  of  an  army  ; 
and  6th,  the  same  for  a  small  one.  Neither  of 
them,  however,  expresses  the  idea  which  "  stan- 
dard "  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a  /fan  :  the 
standards  in' use  among  the  Hebrews  probably 
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resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
—  a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  ( I .)  The  notice*  of  tire  nh  or  "  ensign  " 
are  most  frequent ;  it  consisted  of  some  well 
understood  signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
top  of  a  jmjIc  from  a  bare  mountain  top  (I*,  xiii. 
2,  xviii.  3).  What  the  nature  of  the  signal  wo*, 
we  have  no  means  of  stating.  The  important 
point  to  lw  observed  is,  that  the  nn  was  an  oc- 
casional signal,  and  not  a  military  standard.  — 
(2.)  The  term  deijel  is  used  to  describe  the  stan- 
dards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  Israelite  armv  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2  ft.,  x.  14  fl*.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is 
quite  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  they  probably  re- 
sembled the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem,  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or 
the  king's  name. 

En-tuppu  ah.  It  is  probably  identical 
with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which  will  be 
elsewhere  examined  (Josh.  xvii.  7). 

Epee  notus,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  greeted 
by  St.  l'aul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  designated  as 
Ins  beloved,  and  "  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia  unto 
Christ." 

Ep  aphras,  a  fellow  -  laborer  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as  having 
taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of  Coil 
in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  on  their  behalf.  He  was  at  that  time 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems 
by  the  expression  there  used  to  have  been  a  Co- 
lossian by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  2.3),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  the  Colossians. 
Epaphros  may  tie  the  same  as  Epaphroditus, 
but  the  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speak  with  anv  confidence. 

Bpaphrodi'tUfl  (Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  18).  See 
above  under  Epaphkas. 

E'phuh,  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Lx.  6,  7).  No  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

E  phah.    1.  Concubine  of  Culeb,  in  the 
line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).— 2.  Son  of  Jab 
dai ;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Ephah.  [Mkari'kks.] 

E  phai,  a  Nctophathitc,  whose  sons  were 
among  the  "captains  of  the  forces  "  left  in  Ju- 
dah after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jcr.  xl. 
8,  xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 

E'pher,  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  I  Chr.  i.  33).  His  set- 
tlements have  not  l«en  identified  with  any  prob- 
ability. 

E'pher.  1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  de- 
Bccnclants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17).— 2.  One 
of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manassch  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

E'phes-dam'mim. »  place  iictwccn  Socoh 

and  Azcknh,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  en- 
camped t>eforc  the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Under  the  shorter 
form  of  Pasoammim  it  occurs  once  again  in  a 
similar  connection  (I  Chr.  xi.  13).  [Ei.ah.] 

Ephesians.  the  Epistle  to  the,  was 

written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  Epistle  to 


the  Colossians  [Colossians,  Ep.  to],  and  dut 
ing  that  period  (perhaps  the  early  putt  of  a.d 
62)  when  his  imprisonment  had' not  assumed 
the  severer  character  which  seems  to  have  marked 
its  close.    This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed 
to  the  Christian  church  at  the  ancient  ami  fa- 
mous city  of  Ephesus,  that  church  which  the 
Apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq., 
comp.  xviii.  19),  with  which  he  alwde  so  long 
(Acts  xx.  31 ),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he 
parted  with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  uffecting 
farewell  (  Acts  xx.  1 8-35).   The  contents  of  this 
epistle  easily  admit  of  being  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal  (eh.  i.-iii  ), 
the  second  hortatory  and  frrwiicaJ.    With  regard 
to  the  authenticity  and  tfenuinenas  of  this  epistle, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  no  just 
grounds  for  doubt.   Thc'testimoniesof  antiquitv 
are  unusually  strong.    Even  if  we  do  not  press 
the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius  and  Polycarp, 
we  can  confidently  adduce  Ircncus,  Clem.  Alex., 
Origen.  Tcrtullian,  and  after  them  the  constant 
and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  oc- 
casionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as 
its  author.    In  recent  times,  however,  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  somewhat  vehemently  called  in 
question.    De  Wette  labors  to  prove"  that  it  is 
a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic 
age:  Sehwegler,  Baur,  and  others,  advance  a 
step  further,  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no 
higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism 
and  early  Gnosticism.    For  a  detailed  reply  to 
the  arguments  of  De  Wettc  and  Baur,  the  stu- 
dent may  be  referred  to  Meyer,  F.inleit.  z.  Epk. 
p.  19  sq.'  (cd.  2) ;  Davidson,'  Introd.  to  N.  T.,  ii. 
p.  352  sq.  ;  and  Alford,  PnJetjoimena,  p.  8.  Two 
special  points  require  a  brief  notice  :  —  ( 1 . )  The 
readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  designee!.  In 
the  opening  paragraph  the  words  iv  '¥,<■■?-..  arc 
omitted  by  j».  B.67,  Basil,  and  possibly  Tertul- 
lian.   This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  no- 
ticeable omission  of  all  greetings  to  thememlicrs 
of  a  Church  with  which  the  Apostle  stood  in 
such  affectionate  relation,  and  some  other  inter- 
nal objections,  have  suggested  u  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  imrt  of  the  original 
text.    At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausi- 
ble ;  but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  {(>)  the  testimony  of  all 
the  versions,  (r)  the  universal  designation  of 
this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Marcion 
standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was  writ- 
ten to  the  Laodicean     as  an  epistle  to  the  Efthe^ 
sians,  («/)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  any 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participle, 
and  the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the 
Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely  feel  any 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  brack- 
ets in  which  these  wonts  arc  enclosed  in  the  2d 
edition  of  Teschendorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.  —  (2.)  The 
question  of  priority  in  rcs|>ect  of  composition 
between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians 
is  very  difficult  to  adjust.    On  the  whole,  both 
internal  and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favor  of  the  priority  of  ths  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians. 
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Eph  GSllfi,  an  illustrious  city  in  the  district 
of  Ionia,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Samoa, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Of  the  Roman  province  "of  Asia,  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.  —  1 .  LiemjrafJiictd  liciations.  —  All 
the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well  situated 
for  the  growth  of  commercial  proaiierity,  and 
none  more  so  than  Ephesus.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  all 
the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus :  its 
harbor  (named  Panormus),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cnyster,  was  elaborately  constructed.  St.  Paul's 
life  alone  furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile 
relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  and  Syria  on  the  E.  As  to  the  relations 
of  Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent, these  al-oarc  prominently  brought  before 
us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The""  upper  coasts  " 
(Arts  xix.  1)  through  which  he  passed,  when 
about  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city,  were 
the  Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior.  Two 
great  roads  at  least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led 
eastward  from  Ephesus ;  one  through  the  passes 
of  Tmolus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1 )  and  thence  to 
Galatia  and  the  N.  E.,  the  other  round  the 
extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up 
the  valley  of  the  Meander  to  Iconium,  whence 
the  communication  was  direct  to  the  Euphrates 
and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem  to 
have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E.  side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Mile- 
tus. By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
the  Eph'csian  elders  travelled  when  summoned 
to  meet  Paul  at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18). 
-—2.  Tnn/deand  Wortlup  of pinna —  Conspic- 
uous at  the  licad  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  This  building 
was  raised  on  immense  substructions,  in  CM* 
sequence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  earlier  temple,  which  had  been  begun 
before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom ; 
and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthusiastic 
eo-ojieration  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  "  Asia," 
had  taken  its  place.  The  magnificence  of  this 
sanctuarv  was  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  citv 
of  Ephesus  was  called  i  •  ..»...,,.,.  (Aets  xix.  35) 
or  "  warden  "  of  Diana.  Another  consequence 
of  the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus 
was,  that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of 
portable  shrines,  which  strangers  pnrena>ed,  and 
devotees  carried  with  them  on  journeys  or  set 
up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufacturer* 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "coppersmith"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  one. 
The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "silversmith"  is 
explicit. — .3.  Study  and  Practice  of  Miufic.— 
Not  unconnected  with  the  preceding  subject 
was  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.  In  illustration  of  the  magical 
books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (Acts  xix.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Paul's  preachini;,  it 
is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the  'Virata  ypuuitnra 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  which 
were  regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounced, 
nd  when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 


amulets.  —  4.  Proriwitil  and  Maniciptd  (iaccrn- 
tiunU.  —  It  is  well  known  that  A*ia  was  a 
proconsular  province;  and  in  harmony  with 
this  bu  t  we  find  proconsuls  |  A.  V.  "  deputies,") 
specially  mentioned  (vcr.  38).  Again  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  SI )  that  Ephesus  was  an  assizc- 
town  ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative  (vcr.  38)  we 
find  the  COttlt-days  alluded  to  as  actually  being 
held  (A.  V.  *'  the  law  is  open")  during  the 
uproar.  EphcMis  itself  was  a  "free  citv,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  ;  and  St. 
Luke,  in  the  narrative  before  us,  sjieaks  of  the 
<%joc  (vcr.  30,  33,  A.V.  "  the  people  ")  and  of 
its  customary  assemblies  (ver.  39,  A.V.  "  a  law- 
ful assembly  ").  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important 
municipal  officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town- 
Clerk '  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  influence  and  res|>onsihilitv-  It  is 
remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  religious 
characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  ap[»ear  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various 
aspects.  That  Jews  were  established  there  in 
considerable  numbers  is  known  from  Josephus 
(U.c),  and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercan- 
tile eminence ;  but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts 
ii.  9,  vi.  9.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  we 
find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  Apollos 
(xviii.  24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the 
intercourse  lietweeii  this  place  and  Alexandria. 
The  first  seeds  of  Christian  truth  were  fiossihly 
sown  at  Ephesus  immediately  after  the  (ireat 
Pentecost  (Aets  ii.l.  In  St.  Paul's  stay  of 
more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx.  31), 
which  formed  the  most  important  pasMige  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored, 
first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyraunus  (vcr.  0),  and  also  in  private 
houses  ( xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have 
the  |>eriod  of  the  chief  cvangciizvilion  of  this 
shore  of  the  /Egean.  The  add  res.  at  Miletus 
shows  that  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  thor- 
oughly organized  under  its  preslytcrs.  At  a 
later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  as  we 
learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two, 
Trophimus  and  Tvchicus,  were  natives  of 
Asia  (xx.  41,  and  the  latter  probablj  (2  Tim. 
iv.  12),  the  former  i-ertainlv  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
natives  ot  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connection  we 
ought  to  mention  '  biesiphoitM  ( 2  Tim.  i.  16-1 H) 
and  his  household  (iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand 
must  Ik?  noticed  certain  »pecitied  Ephcsian 
antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons  of  Sceva 
and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hvmenamt  and 
Alexander  ("l  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
and  Phygellus  and  Ilermo-enes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 
The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  l»ecn  visited 
and  examined  bv  many  travellers  during  the 
last  20O  year*.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly 
desolate,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turk- 
ish village  at  Ai/nstduk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast 
extent,  both  on  Coressus  and  on  the  plain  ;  but 
there  is  threat  doubt  as  to  many  topographical 
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details.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the 
position  of  the  theatre  on  Mount  Prion  is 
absolutely  certain. 

EphTal,  ft  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family 
of  llczron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

Ephod,  a  sacred  vestment  originally  appro- 
priate to  the  high-priest  (Kx.  xxviii.  4),  hut 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (I  Sam. 
xxii.  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the 
office  (1  Sam.  ii.  2t*.  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a 
description  of  the  robe  itself  sec  Hiuii-PniKst . 
The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
of  the  breastplate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5, 
xviii.  14  ff.). 

E  phod.  Father  of  Hanniel  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E'phraim,  the  second  son  of  Joskimi  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  The  first  indication  we  have 
of  that  ascendency  over  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh,  which  at*  a  later  period  the  trilie  of 
Kphruim  so  unmistakably  possessed,  is  in  the 
blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob,  (ten.  xlviii. 
—  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness  of 
which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt. 
Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
la-en  al»out  21  years  old.  He  was  lairn  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  famine, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had 
come  to  Egypt,  17  years  before  his  death 
(den.  xlvii.  28).  Before  Joseph's  death  Ephra- 
im's  family  had  reached  the  third  generation 
((Jen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have  been  about  this 
time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in  I  Chr.  vii.  21 
occurred.  To  this  early  period  too  must 
probably  lie  referred  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Pi.  lxxviii.  9.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe 
do  not  at  once  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  blessing 
of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its  numUrs  were 
40,500,  placing  it  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
Rachel ;  Manasseh 's  number  being  32.2(H),  and 
Benjamin's  35,400.  But  40  years  later,  on  the 
eve  of  the  conquest  (Num."  xxvi.  37),  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had 
advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only 
smaller  number  being  that  of  Simeon.  22,2<w">. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies 
that  we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero 
to  w  hom  the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent 
greatness.  Under  Joshua,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have 
taken  a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  which  the  Ephraimitcs  assumed 
on  occasion^  shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest. 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are 
glTOIl  in  Jos.  xvi.  1-10.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  flu- 
north  boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,  it  ran 
to  the  "  water  of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Ain 
fh'd  or  Ain  Sultan:  thence  bv  one  of  the 
ravines,  the  HWy  J/mitli  or  W.  Smninil,  it 
ascended  through  the  wilderness —  Midlmr,  the 
uncultivated  waste  hills  — to  Mount  Bethel 
and  Lnz  ;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "the  Japh- 
letite,"  Bcthhoron  the  lower,  ami  Gezcr —  all 
with  one  exception  unknown  —  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, probably  al>out  Joppa.    The  general 


direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In  Josh, 
xvi.  8  we  probably  have  a  fragment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (romp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  \<i/ir  tl  Aklidar  just  below  the 
ancient  Ca?sarea.  But  it  is  very  possible  that 
there  never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the 
territory  assigned  "to  the  two  brother  tribes. 
Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh 's  were 
Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on  the 
slojK-s  of  the  "Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea- 
coast  south  of  the  same  mountuin.  Here  the 
boundary  —  the  north  boundary — joined  that 
of  Ashcr,  which  dipped  la-low  Carmel  to  take 
in  an  angle  of*  the  plain  of  Sharon  :  N.  and 
N.  W.  of  Manasseh  lay  Zcbulun  and  lamellar 
respectively.  The  territory  thus  allotted  to  the 
"  house  of  Joseph  "  mav  be  roughly  estimated 
at  55  miles  from  E.  to  \V.  by  70  from  N.  to  S., 
a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  combined.  But  though 
similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  differenf  in 
its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of 
Judah.  and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the 
slopes  which  descend  into  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraclon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it 
from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat  strip 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  bv  the  great 
trilx-  we  are  now  considering.  This  was  the 
Ifftr-Ephraim,  the  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  a  district 
which  seems  to  extend  as  far  south  as  Bamah 
and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  I ,  vii.  17;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
4.  19,  compared  with  xv.  8),  —  places  but  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is  limestone  — 
rounded  hills  separated  by  vallevs  of  denuda- 
tion, but  much  less  regular  ami  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and 
below  Jerusalem  ;  with  w  ide  plains  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  streams  of  running  water, 
and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation.  The 
wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that 
it  had  on  BOOM  of  its  northern  brethren.  Va- 
rious causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this 
evil.  1.  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in 
the  highway  of  all  communications  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  2.  The  posi- 
tion of  Shechcm,  with  the  two  sacred  mountains 
of  Ebal  and  (icrizim,  and  of  Shiloh,  and  further 
of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of  Joshua.  3.  There 
was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may 
have  la-en  lioth  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of 
these  advantages  of  position.  That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble 
remonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
9-15).  usually  manifests  itself  in  jenloti  com- 
plaint at  some  enterprise  undertaken  or  ad- 
vantage gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraim 
in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual 
incursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  power 
of  the  trilie  from  manifesting  itself  In  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs, 
during  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the  first 
stage  of  the  monarchy.     But  the  reign  of 
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Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but  oppressive 
to  the  people,  developed  l»th  the  circumstances 
of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to  turn  them 
to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the  crisis, 
and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Jero- 
boam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the 
disruption  might  have  been  postponed  for 
another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  frritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  folly  of  his  son  brought 
the  "mischief  to  a  head.  From  the  time  of  the 
revolt,  in  two  senses  the  history  of  Ephraim  is 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not 
only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but  the 
kingdom  embraced  little  besides*  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  really  taken  jjossession 
of  by  the  Israelites.  And  in  addition  to  this 
original  defect  there  is  much  in  the  physical 
formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once- 
of  great  richness  «nd  great  security.  Her  fer- 
tile plains  and  well-watered  valleys  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep 
and  narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an 
army.  There  is  no  rceord  of  any  attack  on 
the  central  kingdom,  either  from  the  Jordan 
valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the  north 
side/from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  it  was  more 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the 
final  invasion  apj>cars  to  have  been  made. 

E'phraim.  In  "  Baalhazor  which  is  by 
Ephr.iiin  "  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which 
took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  2-3).  There  is  unfortunately  no  clew  to  its 
situation. 

E  phraim,  *  city  "  in  the  district  near  tho 
wilderness  "  to  which  our  Lord  retired  with  his 
disciples  when  threatened  with  violence  by  tho 
priests  (John  xi.  54).  Dr.  Kohinson  conjec- 
tures that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  moderr  -eprescntative  is  rt-Tai- 
yilvh.  It  is  situated  4  or  5  miles  cast  of  Bethel, 
and  16  from  Jerusalem. 

E  phraim,  Gate  of,  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
23;  Xeh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  prolmbly  at  or  near 
theposition  of  the  present  "  Damascus  gate." 

E  phraim,  the  Wood  of,  a  wood,  or 

rather  a  forest,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  which 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 
The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim  at 
the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gilcadites  under 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,5).  Is  it  not  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  forest  derived  its 
name  "from  this  very  battle  ! 

Eph'raimite.  Of  the  trilic  of  Ephraim; 
elsewhere  called  '•  Ephrathite  "  (Judg.  xii.  5). 

Ephra  ill,  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  Ahijah  and  the  army  of  Ju- 
dah  captured  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  Ephrain  or 
Ephroii  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim  by  which 
Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal-iuizor  was  situat- 


ed ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the  wil. 
derness  in  which'our  l«ord  lived  for  some  time; 
and  with  <  >phrah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  appar- 
ently not  far  from  Bethel.  But  nothing  mora 
than  conjecture  can  l»e  arrived  at  on  these 
points. 

Eph  ratah,  or  Eph  rath.  1.  Second  wife 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Ile/ron,  mother  of  Hur, 
and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probahly  24,  and  iv.  4. 
—  2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bcthlehcm-Juduh, 
a*  is  manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7. 
It  cannot  therefore  have  derived  its  name  from 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur.  It  seems  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  to  infer  tluit,  on  the  contrary, 
Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  prolv 
ably  was  the  owner  of  the  town  ami  district. 
Another  possible  explanation  is,  that  Kphnituh 
may  have  l»cen  the  name  given  to  some  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close 
to  Ephrath.  But  it  would  not  account  for 
Ephratah 's  descendants  l>eitig  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem.—  3.  Gesenius  thinks  that,  in  Ps.  exxxii.  6, 
Ephmtiih  means  JyJmu'm. 

Eph  rathite.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem (Uuth  i.  2)  —2.  An  Ephraimite  (I  Sara, 
i.  I  ;  1  K.  xi.  26). 

Eph'ron,  the  son  of  Zochar,  a  Hittite,  from 
whom  Abraham  lx»ught  the  tield  and  mve  of 
Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29, 
.30,  I.  13). 

Eph  ron,  a  very  strong  city  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Gamaim  ( Ashtcroth-Karnaim) 
and  Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by 
Judas  Maccabam*  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52;  2  Mere, 
xii.  27).  Ap. 

Eph'ron,  Mount.  The  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephrou  "  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  l>oundarv  of  the  Iriln'  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  9).  Ephron  Is  probahlv  the  range  of  hills 
on  the  west  side  of  W'ady  Bcit-llannm,  op|*>- 
site  /Jfta. 

Epicureans,  the,  derived  their  name 
from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  ft  philosopher  of 
Attic  descent,  whose  "Garden'  at  Athens  ri- 
valled in  jH>pularitv  the  M  Porch "  and  tlie 
"  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Amu  Minor  anil  Alexandria, 
and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advocate  at  Uomc  in 
Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The  object  of  Epicu- 
rus was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical  guide 
to  happiness.  True  pleasure  ami  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed;  exis  ri- 
enee  and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  ma 
terialism  ;  anil  in  this  form  EpicureUm  was  the 
popular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  (ef.  Diog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St. 
Paul  addressed  "  Epicureans  and  Stoics  "  (Acts 
xvii.  IS)  at  Athens  the  philosophy  of  life  was 
practically  reduced  to  the  teaching  of  those 
two  antat^mistie  schools. 

Epiphanes  (iMacc  i.  10,  x.  I).  [Aim- 

orin  s  Ki'irilANf:*.]  Ap. 

Ep'iphi  (3  Mace.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  VftgtM  year, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

Epistle.    It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
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article  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  or  letter  as  a 
means  of  communication.  The  use  of  written 
letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  a  ran- 
siderable  progress  in  the  development  of  civil- 
ized life.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  so- 
ciety accordingly,  we  find  no  traces  of  any  hut 
oral'  communications.  The  first  recorded  letter 
in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  was  chat  which 
David  wrote  to  Joah,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously 
have  been  sealed  with  the  kind's  seal.  The 
material  used  for  the  impression  of  the  seal  was 
probably  the  "  clay  "  of  Joh  xxxviii.  1 4.  Writ- 
ten communication*  liccomc  more  frequent  in 
the  later  history.  The  king  of  Syria  sends  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah 
the  prophet  semis  a  writing  to  Jehoram  (2  dir. 
xxi.  12).  The  books  of  E  zra  and  Nehemiah 
contain  or  refer  to  many  such  documents  (Ezr. 
|v.  6,  7.  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11  ;  Neh.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5). 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward 
form  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and 
Roman  customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a 
different  race,  and  so  reproducing  the  imported 
stvle  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They  liegin 
(the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1  John  except- 
ed) with  the  names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  fol- 
lows the  formula  of  salutation.  Then  the  letter 
itself  commences,  in  the  first  person,  the  sin- 
gular and  plural  being  used  indiscriminately. 
When  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  com- 
pleted, come  the  individual  messages.  The 
conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work,  the 
Ajiostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  added, 
in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph.  In  one  instance, 
Horn  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his  own  name 
adds  his  salutation.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1 
brings  before  us  another  class  of  letters  which 
must  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  the  carlv 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  which  travel- 
lers or  teachers  were  commended  by  one  church 
to  the  good  offices  of  others. 

Er.  1.  First  lMjrn  of  Judnh.  Er  "  was 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord 
slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what  the  nature 
of  his  sin  was  ;  but,  from  his  Canaanitish  birth 
on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably  connected 
with  the  alsmiinnble  idolatries  of  Canaan  (lien, 
xxxviii.  9-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19).  —  2.  Descend- 
nut  of  Sh.-liih  the  son  of  Judnh  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
—  3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam 
( Luke  iii.  28). 

E  ran,  son  of  Shuthclah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraiin  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  Emn  was  the  head 
of  the  family  of 

E  ranites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  36). 

Er  cch,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom in  the  land  of  Shinar  ((ten.  x.  10).  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoc,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Hihyloti.  the  modern  designations  of 
the  sire.  Wmht,  Irhi,  and  Irak-,  Itcaring  a  con- 
siderable affinity  to  the  original  name.  This 
place  appears  ti)  have  lieen  the  neeroj»olis  of 
the  Assyrian  kings. 

Erastus.  1.  One  of  the  attendants  or 
4eacons  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Tim- 


othy was  sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while 
the  Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acts 
\ix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  Erast  - 
who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  20),  though  not  the  same 
with  Erastus  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth  (Horn, 
xvi.  23).  —  2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or 
rather  the  public  treasurer  of  Corinth,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Creek  Church,  he  was  first  treasurer  to  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  ami  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Paneas. 

En,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ances- 
tor of  the  Ebites  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

Esa  las.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  N.  T. 

E'sar-had  don.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xix.  37),  and  the  grandson  of 
tSargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaneser.  Nothing 
is  really  known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  acces- 
sion (ah.  u.c.  680  ;  2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 
He  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  most  power- 
ful—  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  lie  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  consequence  of  the  disaffection 
of  Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  for- 
mer Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  sub- 
dued  the  sons  of  Mcrodach-Baladan  who  head- 
ed the  national  j»arty,  introduced  the  new  policy 
of  substituting,  for  the  former  government  by 
viceroys,  a  direct  dependence  upon  the  Assyrian 
crown.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from 
which  have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his 
name.  His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen 
years,  from  n.c.  680  to  n.c.  667.  As  a  builder 
of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  jMirticnlarlv  dis- 
tinguished. Besides  bis  palace  at  Babylon, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  budt  at 
least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions, cither  for  himself  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by 
his  hands  ot  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in 
Assyria  and  Mesojiotamia.  The  south-west 
jwlace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  It  is  i m]  —  1 1 ■'•.<■  to  fix  the  length 
of  F.snr-haddon's  reign  or  the  order  of  the 
events  which  occurred  in  it.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  died  alnnit  B.C.  660,  after  oc- 
cupying the  throne  for  twenty  years. 

E  sail,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  singular  npiiearance 
of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name 
((Jen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the"  birth  of 
the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of 
a  wild  and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities 
of  his  character  soon  began  to  develop  them- 
selves. He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bcdauy,  a 
••  son  of  the  desert,"  who  delighted  to  roam 
free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life. 
His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affection  not  un- 
common, loved  'his  wilful,  vagrant  boy  ;  and 
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ni>  keen  relish  for  savory  food  licing  gratified 
by  Hflan'il  venison,  he  liked  him  till  the  Is-ttcr 
for  hi*  'kill  in  hunting  (xxv.  2*vi  An  event 
occurred  whieh  exhibited  the  reckless  character 
u:  Esau  on  the  one  hand,  ami  the  -elfi-h,  gra*|»- 
iug  nature  of  his  brother  on  the  otbe.*  There 
is  something  revolting  in  this  whole  trunsac- 
tion  Jacob  take-  ail  vantage  of  his  brother's 
tlistr  »s  tu  rob  him  of  that  whieh  was  dear  a* 
life  itself  to  an  Ea-tern  patriarch.  Ksau  mar- 
ried at  the  age  ol  40,  and  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  Ix.th  ("unaan- 
ites ;  an<l  thev  "wen.:  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to*  Itcbekah  "  (lien.  xxvi.  :I4,  «.")). 
The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jai'ob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  former. 
Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again 
successful,  and  swims  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blessing.  Ksau  vows  vengeance,  lint  he 
knew  not  a  mother's  watchful  care.  By  a 
c ha ra» rteristic  piece  of  domestic  |>olicy  Relickah 
succeeded  both  in  exciting  Isaac's  anger  against 
Esau,  and  obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  de- 
parture. When  Ks.m  heard  that  his  father  had 
commanded  Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  kinsman  Laltau,  he  also  resolved  to 
try  whether  by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propi- 
tiate his  parents.  He  accordingly  married  his 
con-  a  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
(xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  have 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  Ishmael- 
it'sh  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soou  afterwards  estahlishcd  himself  in  Mount 
Seir  :  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in 
his  father's  property  in  Southern  Palestine. 
He  was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  re- 
turned t'r-w  t'adau-anim,  and  had  then  In-come 
■0  rich  and  powerful  tuat  the  impressions  of 
his  brother  s  early  offences  seem  to  have  been 
almost  completely  effaced.  It  does  not  ap|»ear 
that  the  brothers  again  met  until  the  death  of 
their  lather  about  20  years  afterwards.  They 
united  in  laying  Isaac 'a  bodv  in  the  cave  of 
U.tchpclah.  Of  Esau's  subsequent  history 
nothing  is  known;  for  that  of  his  descendants, 
wot  EiiOM  and  Edomites. 

£  sau,  1  Esd.  v  29.    [Ziba.J  Ap. 
E  Say,  Ecclus.  xlriii.  20,  22  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18. 
[Isaiah.]  Ap. 

Eadrae  Ion.  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezebel.  It 
occurs  in  this  cxaet  shape  only  twice  in  the 
A.  V.  (Jud.  iii.  9.  iv.  6).  In  Jad.  iii.  3  it  is 
Esdraelom,  and  in  i.  8.  Esdrelom,  with  the 
addition  of  "the  great  plain."  In  the  O.  T. 
the  plain  is  called  the  Vai.i.et  of  Jkziikki. ; 
l»v  Josephus  "the  great  plain."  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jkikkki., 
win.  h  oe<  upied  a  commanding  site,  near  the 
en-tern  extremity  of  tho  plain,  on  a  spur  of 
.Mount  Gilboa.  "  "  The  great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon "  extends  across  Central  Palestine  frmn 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating 
the  mountain  rangew  of  «  armel  and  Samaria 
from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western  section  of 
it  is  properly  the  plain  of  A<  mo.  or  'Akkn. 
The  main  body  of  the  p'ain  is  a  triangle.  Its 
lmscon  the  mat  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient 
Enganniml  to  he  foot  of  the  hil's  below  Na/a 
reth.  and  is  about  15  miles  long;  the  north 
fide,  formed  by  tl»e  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  I'J 
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miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  form -d  be  the 
Sam  iria  range,  is  about  18  mile-.  The  a|»cx 
on  the  wc-t  is  a  narrow  pas-  opening  into  the 
plain  of  'Attn.  From  the  ha-  ot  thi-  trian- 
gular plain  three  branches  stretch  out  eastward, 
like  fin-'cr-  from  a  hand,  divided  l<v  two  bleak, 
gray  ridgi  « —  one  bearing  the  familiar  name  of 
Mount  liilhoa;  the  other  called  by  K ranks 
Little  llernMHI,  but  by  native-  ./»■/»  /  »*/  lhj,,f. 
The  nntmi  branch  is  the  riche-t  a>  well  a-  the 
most  celebrated.  This  is  the  "  V'allcv  ot  Jcz- 
reel  "  pro|»er  —  the  battle-held  on  whieti  (jideoii 
triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  vii.  1,tq.  ;  1  Sam.  \xix.  and 
xxxi  ).  Two  thin.:-  are  worthy  of  serial 
DOtku  in  the  plain  tif  E-draelon."  1.  It- von- 
ilerful  richness.  2.  Its  desolation.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  eastern  branches,  there  i-  not  a  single 
inhabited  I  village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  it-  soil  is  cultivated. 
It  i-  the  home  of  the  vild  wandering  Beduwin. 

Es  clras.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra 
the  scnlie  in  I  and  2  Esdr.  Ap. 

E8  dras,  First  Book  of,  the  first  in  order 

of  the  Ajxicrvphal  ltooks  in  the  English  Hible. 
In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-modern  editions 
of  the  LXX.,  our  1  t  Esdr.  is  called  the  tint 
hook  of  E-dras,  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it.  ind  is  called 
the  second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  l-t 
Esdr.  means  the  canonical  Isxik  <>f  Ezra,  and 
2d  Esdr.  means  AWwimiWi,  according  to  the 

1>riinitive  Hebrew  arrangement,  mentioned  by 
lerome,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nthmiah  made  uj 
two  parts  of  the  one  l»ook  of  Ezra  ;  and 
and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we  now  call  1  and  2 
Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  the  hooks  of  Esdras  are  num- 
bered as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  (icnc\u  Bible 
first  adopted  the  classification  i.  ed  in  our  pres- 
ent Bihles.  As  regards  the  an.'quity  of  this 
liook  and  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early 
Church,  it  may  suffice  to  ne  ntion  that  Jo-cphus 
quotes  largely  from  it.  and  follows  its  authority. 
It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alexandtinus.  by 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athana-ius.  and  other 
fathers.  Nothing  can  lie  clearer  on  the  otla  * 
hand  than  that  it  is  right! v  include!  by  us 
among  the  Apocrvpha.  That  it  was  never 
known  to  exi-t  in  llehrew,  and  formed  n,v  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted  by  all.  As 
regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
outhor  or  authors  of  it.  the  first  ch  ipter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr. 
for  the  most  part  rrr*mt!in,  and  only  in  one  >r 
two  parts  slightly  aumlgcd  ami  paraphrased, 
and  showing  some  e>nuptions  of  the  text,  the 
use  of  a  different  Creek  vci-ioti.  and  some 
various  readings  Chapter-  iii  ,  iv..  and  v.,  to 
the  end  of  r.  6,  arc  the  oritjimtl  portions  of 
the  hook,  and  the  re-t  is  a  transcript  more  or 
less  exact  of  the  liook  of  Ezra,  with  the  chap- 
ters tran-po-ed  and  quite  otherwise  arranged, 
and  a  portion  of  Nehentiah.  Hence  a  twofold 
design  in  the  compiler  is  duwernible.  One  to 
introduce  ami  give  Scriptural  sanction  to  the 
legend  about  Zcruhhahcl  ;  the  other  to  e\pl  mi 
the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  ot  Kzra.  in 
which  however  he  ha*  signally  failed.  A-  re 
gards  the  time  and  place  when  the  compilation 
was  made,  the  oritjtnal  portion  is  that  whieh 
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alone  affords  much  clew.  This  seem*  to  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book 
in  that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too 
with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  ( 1  Ksdr. 
iii.  1,  2  sqq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  [ih. 
20,  21,  39,  41,  &c.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps. 
exxxvii.  7).  But  that  he  did  not  live  under 
the  Persian  kings,  appears  by  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  wav  in  which  he  uses  promiscuously  the 
phrase  Afedes  and  Persians,  or,  Persians  and 
Medes,  according  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating 
the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Es- 
ther.   A  p. 

Es'dras,  the  Second  Book  of,  in  the 

English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
called  by  the  author  (2  Ksdr.  i.  1 ),  is  more  com- 
monly known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
the  Latin  Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra. 
The  original  title,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  Eira," 
is  far  more  appropriate.  —  1.  For  a  long  time 
this  book  of  Ezra  was  known  only  by  an  old 
Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS 
of  the  Vulgate.  A  second  Arabic  text  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregory  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  A 
third  Ethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin 
translations,  likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  — 
2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly 
from  a  Greek  text ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek. — 3.  The 
common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in  the 
English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (eh.  i.,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.),  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and 
are  separated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in 
the  ln-st  Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages 
are  evidently  of  Christian  origin.  Another 
smaller  Interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  ver- 
tfion  in  vii.  28,  where  Jiliu*  meus  Jesus  answers 
to  "  Mj  Messiah  "  in  the  Ethiopic,  and  to 
*'  My  Son  Messiah  "  in  the  Arabic.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Ethi- 
opic and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Latin.  —  4.  The  original 
AjMH-nlypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a  series  of 
angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which  Ezra 
is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
(be  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  righteous.  The  subject  of  the 
Jirst  mviation  (iii.-v.  15)  is  the  unsearchable- 
ness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs  of  the 
last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20.-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
ojm'ii  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Prov- 
idence, and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  be- 
fore which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible 
climax.  The  third  renlotion  (vi.  35-ix.  25) 
answers  the  objections  which  arise  from  the  ap- 
parent narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined,  and  de- 
scribes the  coining  of  Messiah  anil  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three 
visions.  The  Jirst  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a 
woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 
death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son 
(the  city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born 
to  her  after  she  had  had  no  child  lor  thirty 
-rears.    But  while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon 


a  sudden  shined  exceedingly,"  and  " 
appeared  no  more,  but  there  was  a  city  budded." 
The  second  vision  (xi.,  xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of 
an  eagle  (Rome)  which  "came  up  from  the 
sea  "  and  "  spread  her  wings  over  all  the  earth.'' 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
gathered,  till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast 
of  his  mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and 
budded,"  to  His  people.  The  last  chapter 
(xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  of  the 
Lord  who  showed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  bush. 
—  5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limit-  within  which  opinions  vary 
are  narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of 
Enoch.  Liicke  places  it  in  the  time  of  Cassar ; 
Van  der  Vlis  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ca:sar. 
Lawrence  brings  it' down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  b.c.  On  the  other  hand,  Gfrorer  assigns 
the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian.  —  6.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed  eagle," 
which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,  are 
"  twelve  feathered  winga  "  (duodecim  ale  pen- 
narum),  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contrarias 
penna;),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the 
writer  expreaslv  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii- 
14,  20)  and  "  kingdoms  "  (xii.  23]|,  he  is,  per- 


haps intentionallv,  so  obscure  ...  ...»  —»■■—■■, 

that  the  interpretation  only  increases  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  vision  itself.  One  point  only 
may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle  can 
typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  But  when 
it  is  established  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  historv  of  Rome, 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  All 
is  evidently  as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and 
will  probably  remain  so  till  some  clearer  lighl 
can  l>e  thrown  upon  Jewish  thought  and  his- 
torv during  the  critical  period  100  b.c-100  a-d. 
—  7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be 
left  undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought. 
The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  in 
Egypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters  cer- 
tainly were.  —  8.  In  tone  and  character,  the 
A|Mx*alypse  of  Ezra  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  that' of  Enoch.  Triumphant  anticipations 
are  overshadowed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is 
lost  in  that  of  revenge.  —  9.  One  tradition 
which  the  1  k  contains  obtained  a  wide  recep- 
tion in  early  times,  and  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  legend  "of  the  origin  of  the  LXX.  Ezra, 
it  is  said,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  dictated 
to  his  scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-four  books,  of 
which  twentv-four  were  delivered  to  the  people 
in  place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20- 
48).  This  strange  story  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  tradition  which  regarded  Ezra  as 
the  representative  of  the  men  of  the  "lireat 
Synagogue."  —  10.  Though  the  book  was  as- 
signed to  the  "  prophet  "  Ezra  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it 
with  contempt,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in 
the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  than 
the  Council  of  Trent.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included 
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which  are  "  read  for  examples  of  life  "  by  the 
English  Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there 
public  worship. 


■  by  t 
made 


Es'ebon,  Jud.  v.  i.v   [Hksubon.]  Ap. 

1  Esd.  viii.  54.  [Subwcbiah.] 


E'sek,  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac 
dugin  the  Yallcy  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

Esh-ba'al,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  accord- 
ing to  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix. 
3D.    He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as  Ish- 

BOSHBTH. 

Esh  ban,  a  Horitc  ;  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
PlBBUB  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

Esh  col,  brother  of  Main  re  the  Amorite, 
and  of  Aner;  and  one  of  Abraham's  compan- 
ions in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had 
carried  off  Lot  (Gen.  xir.  13,  24). 

Esh  col,  the  Valley,  or  the  Brook, 
of,  a  wady  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron, 
explored  by  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses 
from  Kadesh-barnca.  From  the  terms  of  two 
of  the  notices  of  this  transaction  (Num.  xxxiii. 
9  ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered  that  Esh- 
col  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict 
the  expres.4  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that 
they  went  as  far  as  Rehob.  The  name  has  been 
lately  observed  still  attached  to  a  spring  of  re- 
markably fine  water  called  'Ain-EshJaui,  in  a 
Taller  which  crosses  the  rale  of  Hebron  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town. 

Eah'ean,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xt.  52) 

E  shek,  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Esh  kalonites,  the,  Josh.  xiii.  3.  [Asu- 

KELOS.l 

Esh  taol,  a  town  in  the  lo»v  country —  the 
Sheftiah  —  of  Judah.  It  is  the  f«rst  of  the  first 
group  of  cities  in  that  district  (Josh.  xt.  33) 
enumerated  with  Zoreah,  in  company  with 
which  it  is  commonly  mentioned.  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol  were  two  of  the  towns  allotted  to  tho 
tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  41 ).  Here, 
among  the  old  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  hither  after  his  last  ex- 
ploit his  body  was  brought  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xri. 
31,  xviii.  2,  8,  II,  12).  In  the  Ommasticon  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  Esh  taol  is  twice  men- 
tioned —  ( 1 )  as  Astaol  of  Judah,  described  as 
then  existing  between  Azotus  and  Ascalon 
the  name  of  Astho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul  of 
an  miles  N.  of  Eleuthcropolis.  In  more 
modern  times,  however,  the  name  hasTanished. 

Esh  taulitcs,  the,  with  the  Zareathitcs, 
were  among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  (I 
Chr.  iL  53). 

Eshtemo'a,  and  in  shorter  form  Eshtc- 
moh  ,  a  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  xt.  50).  With  its  suburbs  Eshtemoa 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14  ;  1  Chr.  ri. 
57).  It  was  one  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period 
of  their  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  cotnp.  31 ). 
The  place  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  discoTered  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Srmn'a,  a 
village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Eshtemoa 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  deacendants 


of  the  Egyptian  wife  of  a  certain  Merod  ( 1  Chr. 

iv.  III. 

Esh  ton,  a  name  whkh  occurs  in  the  ; 
alogie*  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

Ea  li,  son  of  Naggc  or  Naggui,  in  th 
aloi£y  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  2j). 

Eso'na,  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  llolofer- 
nes  ( Jud.  iv.  4).  Perhaps  Uazor,  or  Zorah,  but 
it  is  not  certain.  Ap. 

Es'ril,  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Azabkkl,  or  Sua- 
in:  j  Ap. 

Es  rom,  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33.  [Hsz- 

BOX.] 

Esse  nes.  1.  In  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  the  Essenes  appear  to  combine  the  ascetic 
virtues  of  Uie  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  with  a 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  2.  The 
name  Essene  or  Enaean  is  itself  full  of  difficulty. 
Various  derivations  have  been  proposed  for  it, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  open  to  objection.  It 
seems  probable  that  Esscne  signifies  "  iter,"  or 
"  the  silent,  the  mysterious."  3.  The  obscurity  of 
the  Essencs  as  a  distinct  body  arises  from'  the 
fact  that  they  represented  originally  a  tendency 
rather  than  an  organization.  As  a  sect  they 
were  distinguished  by  an  aspiration  after  ideal 
purity  rather  than  bv  any  special  code  of  doc- 
trines. From  the  Maccabasan  age  there  was  a 
continuous  effort  among  the  stricter  Jews  to  at- 
tain an  absolute  standard  of  holiuess.  Each 
class  of  devotees  was  looktd  upon  as  practically 
impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the  law* 
of  purity  still  further ;  ami  the  Essencs  stand  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shuj>e.  To  tho 
Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  tho  same  relation 
as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood 
with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The 
traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  common 
society  are  not  wanting,  nor  confined  to  individ- 
ual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem 
named  from  them,  but  a  later  tradition  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  congregation  there  which  de- 
voted "  one  third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third 
to. prayer,  and  one  third  to  labor."  The  isolat- 
ed communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type 
which  is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions. 
These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later 
date.  5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an 
internal  jurisdiction.  Kxcommunication  was 
equivalent  to  a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene 
could  not  take  food  prepared  by  strahgers  for 
fear  of  pollution.  All  things  were  held  in  com 
mon,  without  distinction  of  property  or  house  ; 
and  special  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance,  and  lalw>r  — 
especially  agriculture  —  were  the  marks  of  th<> 
outward  life  of  the  Essenes ;  purity  and  divine 
communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration.  Shv 
|  very,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden. 
6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  l»ecn  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
|  Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God.  They 
|  observed  the  Sabbath  with  singular  strictness, 
turned  their  attention  specially  to  the  mvsteries 
of  t lie  spiritual  world,  and  looked  upon  the  body 
as  a  mere  prison  of  the  soul.  7.  The  number 
of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by  Philo  at 
4,(nr>.    Their  l>est-known  settlements  were  on 
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the  N.  \V.  shore  of  tin.-  Dead  Sot  f*.  In  the 
Talmudic  writings  there  is,  a-  lias  been  already 
said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  l,>s  ins,  but  their 
existence  is  recognized  by  the  notiee  of  peculiar 
jaunts  of  practice  and  teaching.  'J.  The  char- 
acter of  hssenisin  liiitiuii  its  spread.  <»nt  of 
Palestine  Lcvitical  purity  was  im|*i.-sihlc,  for 
the  very  land  mM  Impure  ;  an<l  thus  there  is  no 
i rare  of  the  nrt  in  Babylonia.  The  caae  was  | 
dinvrent  in  Egypt,  ami  the  tendency  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Lssenes  found  a  In  >h  ilevelopment 
in  the  jiure  siieculution  <>f  the  Therupeuta.-.  10. 
Prom  the  nature  of  the  case  Essen  i«m  in  its  ex- 
treme form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christian ity.  Iti  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  The  only  real  similarity  Between 
KsM'iiUm  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common 
element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  however, 
the  Esscnes*  occupy  the  same  jaisition  us  that  to 
which  Joht»  the  Baptist  was  personally  culled. 
They  mark  the.  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for 
the  "new,  hut  in  this  case  without  the  promise. 
At  a  later  time  traces  of  Esscnism  appear  in  the 
Clementines. 

Es  ther,  the  Persian  mime  of  IIauvssvii, 
daughter  of  Ahihail  the  sou  of  Shimci,  the  son 
of  Kish,  n  Beiijarnite.  Ksther  was  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  whose  ancestor  Ki>h  had  been 
among  the  captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  Jehoiachin  w  as  taken 
captive.  She  was  an  orphan  without  father  or 
mother,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  her  cousin 
Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the  household 
of  Ahasuertis  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt  at  "  Shu- 
shan  the  palace."  When  Vashti  was  elismissed 
from  lazing  queen,  and  all  the  fuirest  virgin*  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shushan  for 
the  kin;;  to  make  choice  of  a  cucci'ssor  to  her 
from  amon^  them,  the  clvie-c  fell  npon  Esther. 
The  king  was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race 
an<l  parentage  ;  and  so,  on  the  representation 
of  Human  the  Agagitc  that  the  Jews  scattered 
through  his  empire  were  a  pernicious  race,  he 
gave  him  full  rower  and  authority  to  kill  them 
all,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  and 
take  possession  of  all  their  property.  The  means 
taken  by  Ksther  to  avert  this  great  calamity  from 
her  people  and  her  kindred  are  fullv  related  in 
the  liook  of  Esther.  History  is  wholly  silent 
both  about  Vashti  and  Esther!  Herodotus  only 
happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes'  wives'; 
Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of 
them  were  wives  at  all.  It  seems  natural  to 
conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  w  ith  'he  name  of  queen, 
may  have  lan-n  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before 
her.  as  the  favorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife, 
whose  offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would 
not  have  succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne. 

Es  ther,  Book  Of,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  l»ooks  of  Scripture,  having  been  writ- 
ten late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  soil  ArtaxcrxesLongimanns.  The  author 
is  not  known,  but  muv  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  Those  who  asorilie  it  to 
Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the  Great  Synaptic,  may 
have  merely  meant  that  Ezra  edited  and  added 
it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  which  he  pro  hub]  v 
did.    The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different 


lonn  in  the  LXX.,  ami  the  translations  there- 
Irom,  from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  He- 
brew  Bible.    In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first 
sjicak  of  the  canonical  lunik  found  in  Hebrew, 
to  which  also  the  alaive  oliscrvatiotis  refer  ;  and 
next  of  the  Greek  la>ok  w  ith  its  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions.    The  canonical  Esmtn  then  is  placed 
anion l'  the  hagiographa  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that 
first  lairtion  of  them  which  thev  cull  "the  five 
rolls.  '     It   is  sometimes  emphatically  called 
Mtgillak  ("  roll''),  without  other  distinction, 
ami  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their  s\na- 
gogtics  at  i  lie  feast  of  l'uritn.    It  has  of  ten  been 
remarked  as  a  jieculiarity  of  this  liook  that  the 
name  of  God  does  not  once  incur  in  it.    It  was 
always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is 
named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumeration 
of  the  books  eomjaising  it,  from  Josephus  down- 
wards.   Jerome  mentions  it  by  name,  as  do 
Augustine,  Origen,  and  many  others.  The 
style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  simple. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  savor  of  romance.  The 
Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of 
the  Chronicles  ;  generally  pure,  but  mixed  w  ith 
some  words  of  'Persian  origin,  and  some  of  (  hal- 
daie  affinity.    In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  rind  in  n  work  of  the  age  to  which  the 
lamk  of  Esther  professes  to  belong.    As  regards 
the  EXX.  ve  rsion  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  the 
canonical  Esther  with  various  interpolations 
prefixed,  intersjarscd,  and  adde-d  at  the  close. 
Though,  however,  the  interpolations  of  the 
Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  a  con- 
sistent and  intelligible  story.    But  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  as  the\  are  inserted  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English 
Bible,  are  iiK-omprehcusihle  ;  the  history  of 
which  is  this:  — When  Jerome  translated  the 
Book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He 
then  added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those 
se  veral  passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  which  were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating 
where  each  passage  came  in,  and  marking'  them 
all  with  an  obelus.    Having  annexed  this  e-on- 
clusion,  he  then  gives  the  Proitiniuin.  which  he 
says  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
la-ginning  with  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter 
xi. ;  and  so  pna-ecds  with  the  either  passages, 
lint  in  subsequent  edition-  all  Jerome's  explan- 
atory mattiT  lias  been  swept  away,  and  the  dis- 
jointed  poniems  have  been  printed  as  chapters 
xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  n 
narrative  in  continuance  of  the  canonical  liook. 
As  regards  the  place  assigned  tti  Esther  in  the 
LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others, 
it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.    Tobit  ami 
Judith  have  la-en  placed  between  it  and  Nchc- 
miah,  doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.  But 
in  the  very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tisrben- 
dorf,  and  Vailed  C.  Friffrriro-Autjusianiis,  Esther 
immediately  follows  Nehcmiah,  and  precedes 
Tobit. 

E'tam.  1.  A  village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
specifie-d  only  in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  W,  (eomp. 
Josh.  xix.  7). — 2.  A  iilae-e  in  Judah.  feirtifietl 
and  garrisoned  by  Rehohoam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6). 
From  its  position  in  this  list  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  near  Bethlehem  and  Tekeiah.  Here, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  the 
Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of  the  water  from 
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Solomon's  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the  Temple  sup- 

Jlied. —  3.  A  name  occurring  in  the  list*  of 
ndi  is  descendants  ( I  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  proliably 
refer  mg  to  the  last  mentioned  place. 

E  Cam,  the  Rock,  a  cliff  or  lofty  ruck, 
into  a  cleft  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  slaughter  ol  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv. 
8,  II).  This  natural  stronghold  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndath  :  ami  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot, 
v  is  Lehi  or  Kamath-lchi,  and  En  hukkorc  (xv. 
V  14,  17,  1 9 1 .  The  name  Etam  »ns  held  by  a 
citv  in  the  neigh  borhood  of  lUthlehem  (2  Chr. 
xi."  6),  which  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  uneven  and  broken  country 
n>und  the  modern  L'ritu.  Hen'  is  a  titling  scene 
f>r  the  advent u n*  of  Samson.  In  the  abumlant 
Springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the  dis- 
trict round  Urian,  the  cliff  Etam,  Kamath  lehi, 
and  En-hakkore  may  Ik-  yet  discovered. 
E'tham.  [Exodus, "the,  p.  261.) 
E  than.  1.  Ethax  the  Ezrahite,  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Muhol,  whose  wisdom  was 
excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6). 
His  name  is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxxix.  —  2.  Son 
of  Ki.-hi  or  Kushuiah ;  a  Merarite  Invite,  head 
of  that  family  in  the  time  of  kin;:  David  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44  ;  Heb.  29),  and  spoken  of  as  a  "  singer." 
With  Hcmati  and  Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other 
two  families  of  Invites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to 
sound  with  evmbals  (xv.  17,  19).  It  has  lieen 
Conjectured  that  the  two  names  Ethan  and  Jed- 
uthun  belonged  to  one  man,  or  are  identical, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this. — 3.  A 
Gershonite  Invite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph 
tin  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42  ;  Heb  27). 
Eth'anim.  [Months.  | 
Ethba'al,  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of  Jeze- 
jel  (1  K.  xvi.  31 ).  Josephus  represent*  him  as 
king  of  the  Tynans  as  well  as  the  Sidonians. 
We  mav  thus  identify  him  with  Eithohalus, 
noticed  by  Menander,  a  priest  of  Astartc,  who, 
after  having  assassinated  Pheles,  usurped  the 
throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  The  date  of  Eth- 
haal's  reign  may  be  given  as  about  li  e.  940- 
903. 

E  ther,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
low  country,  the  Slwfilah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  allotted 
to  Simeon' (xix.  7).  The  name  of  Ether  has 
not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing  re- 
mains ;  but  Van  dc  Vclde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar 
in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron. 

Ethio  pia.  The  coon  try  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  described  as  "  .Ethiopia  "  and  the 
Hebrews  as  "Cush"  lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt, 
and  embraced,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  the 
modern  Xtdn'a,  Sennaar,  Kordofrtn,  and  northern 
Abgtrima,  and  in  its  more  definite  sense  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe.  The  only  direction  in 
which  a  clear  boundary  can  lie  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  ( Kz.  xxix.  10):  in  other 
directions  the  boundaries  can  lie  only  generally 
described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
on  the  S.  The  name  "  Ethiopia  "  is  probably 
an  adaptation  of  the  native  Egyptian  name 
"  Ethaush,"  which  bears  a  tolerably  close  rc- 
4-mblance  to  the  Gentile  form  "  .Ethions."  The 
Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself,  though 


the  Ethiopian*  were  well  known  to  them  through 
their  intercourse  with  Egvpt  They  were,  how- 
ever,  perfa'tly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix. 
10)  and  its  tropical  characteristics,  and  they 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  it-  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  ti>- 
wards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
alsmt  8,000  fret  in  Al><4**ini<i.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ethiopia  were  an  ilunutic  race  ((ten.  x.  6), 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of  which 
the  Salmans  were  the  most  powerful.  The  his- 
tory of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  Egypt.  '1  he  two  countries  were  not  unfre- 
quently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. Esarhaddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  both  Kgvpt  and 
Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of"  Egypt, 
Cambyses  advance*!  against  Meroe  and  sulid'ucd 
it ;  but  the  Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root 
there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies 
generally  extend  Itcyond  Northern  Ethiopia. 
Shortly  before  our  Saviour's  birth  a  native  dy- 
nasty of  females,  holding  the  official  title  of 
Candacc  (Plin.  vi.  35),  held  sway  in  Ethiopia, 
and  even  resisted  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen  uoticed  in 
Acts  viii.  27. 

Ethio  pian.  Properly  "  Cushhe  »  (Jer. 
xiii.  23) ;  used  of Zerah  (2  Chr.  xiv  9  [8)),  and 
Ebed-mclcch  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7, 10, 12,  xxxix.  16). 

Ethio  pian  Woman.  The  wife  of  Moses 
is  so  deseruied  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  some  have  supposed 
that  the  allusion  i«  to  another  wife  whom  Moses 
married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

Ethio  pians.  Properly  "  Cush  "  or  "  Ethi- 
opia "  in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9). 
Elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or  inhabitants  of  Ethi- 
opia (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  |ll),  13  [12).  xvi. 
8,  xxi.  16  ;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7  ;  Zeph.  ii. 
12). 

Eth  ma.  1  Esd.  ix.  35  ;  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Xkho  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
43.  An. 

Eth  nan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Helah  the  wife 
of  Ashur  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Eth'ni,  a  Gershonite  Lcvitc  (1  Chr.  ri.  41  ; 
Heb.  26). 

Eubulus,  a  Christian  at  Rome  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

Euer  getes,  a  common  surname  and  title 
of  honor  m  (ircck  states.  The  title  was  borne 
by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III..  Euergctes 
t,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euergctes  II., 
B.C.  (170)  146-117.  The  Euergctes  mentioned 
in  the  prologue  to  Eeclesiasticus  has  Iteen  iden- 
tified with  each  of  these.    A  p. 

Eu'mene8  II.,  king  of  Fergarana,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Attains  I.,  B.C.  197.  In  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great  he  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  the  growing  repub- 
lic. After  peace  was  made  (n.c.  Is'.t)  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  claim  the  reward  of  his  I •  ►  v - 
alty  :  anil  the  Senate  conferred  on  him  the  prov- 
inces of  Mysia,  Evdia,  and  Ionia  (with  some 
exception-)".  Phry-'ia.  l.ycaoniu,  and  the  Thra- 
cian  ClietVonCSe.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have  taken  plsco 
in  B.C.  159.  Ap. 
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Eu'natan,  1  E*d.  riiL  44.  [Elmathak  ] 
^Euni'ee,  mother  of  Timotheas  (2  Tim.  i. 

Eunuch.  The  original  Hebrew  word  clear- 
ly implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  include*  all  the  classes 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying  an 
office  merely.  The  law  (l)eut.  xxiii.  I  ;  comp. 
Lev.  xxii.  24)  U  repugnant  to  thus  treating  any 
Israelitc ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  ( 1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg-),  mentions  "his  eunuchs,"  but  does 
not  sav  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  "  such. 
This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7, 
possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the 
East  thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi. 
32),  not  only  of  tender  age,  but,  it  should  seem, 
when  past  puberty.  The  *'  officer  "  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  I,  marg.  "eunuch") 
was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the 
"  captain  of  the  guard ; "  and  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments  a  eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes 
armed,  and  in  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe, 
noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as 
officiating  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  origi- 
nation of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Scmiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  East- 
ern despotism  itself.  The  complete  assimilation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah, 
to  the  neighboring  models  of  despotism,  is 
traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eu- 
nuchs (2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  lvi.  3,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxriii. 
7,  xli.  16,  Hi.  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one 
of  two  relations,  either  military  as  "  set  over  the 
men  of  war,"  greater  trustworthiness  possibly 
counterbalancing  inferior  courage  and  military 
vigor,  or  associated,  as  we  mostly  recognize 
them,  with  women  and  children.  We  find  the 
Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  K. 
xviii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  It  is  probable  that 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  thus  treated, 
in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18;  Is.  xxxix.  7; 
comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuchs,  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Cundacc  (Acts  viii.  27). 

Euo  dias,  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  iv.  2).    The  name  is  correctly  EiODIA. 

Euph.ru tea  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan 
origin,  signifying  "  the  good  and  al»ounding 
river."  It  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the 
Bible  by  the  term  "  the  river."  The  Euphrates 
is  the  largest,  the  longest,  nnd  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It 
rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  one  of  them  at  Ihmli,  25  miles  N.E. 
of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern  slojie 
of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala  Tiujh,  near 
the  village  of  Dh/adin,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  Both  branches  flow  at  first  towards 
the  W.  or  S.W.,  passing  through  the  wildest 
mountain  districts  of  Armenia;  they  meet  at 
Ktbtmn-Mnden,  nearly  in  long.  39°'  E.  from 
Greenwich,  having  run  respectively  400  and 
270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed  by  their 
combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid,  and 


very  deep ;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  still 
seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leb- 
anon, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  the 
river  at  last  desists  from  its  endeavor,  and  in 
about  lat.  36°  turns  towards  the  S.  E.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  this  direction  for  above  1,000  miles  to 
its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.   The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1,780  miles,  and  of  this 
distance  more  than  two-thirds  (1,200  miles)  is 
navigable  for  boats.    The  width  of  the  river 
is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 
from  its  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khabour  to  the  village  of  Werai. 
It  there  averages  400  yards.    The  annual  inun- 
dation of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It 
occurs  in  the  month  of  May.    The  great  hy- 
draulic works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation. 
The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some 
importance  as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  persons,  probably  merchants,  usiug  it 
regularly  on  their  passage  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Babylon.    There  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and 
that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
'  changed  their  most  important  products.  The 
Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one 
of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  u.  14).  Its 
I  celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  ac- 
companies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We 
next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  A  bra- 
■  ham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country 
I  from  "  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  tc 
i  the  river  of  Egypt,  is  promised  to  the  chosen 
race.   During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
i  the  dominion  of  Israel  actually  attained  to  th« 
'  full  extent  lioth  ways  of  the  original  promise, 
l  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boundary  of  their 
I  empire  to  the  N.  E.,  and  the  river  of  Egypt  to 
I  the  S.  W.    This  wide-spread  territory  was  lost 
upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire  under  Reho- 
boam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of 
I  the  Euphrates  until  the  expedition  of  Necho 
•  against  the  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
The  river  still  brings  down  as  much  water  as 
of  old,  but  the  precious  element  is  wasted  by 
the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various  water-courses 
along  which  it  was  in  former  times  conveyed 
arc  dry  ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

Eupol'emus.  the  "son  of  John,  the  sen 
of  Aceos."  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  cir.  E.C.  161  (1  Mace,  viii 
17;  2  Mace.  iy.  11).  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  historian  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of 
Jewish  descent.  Ap. 

EuTOC'lydon,  the  name  given  (Acts  xxv\i. 
14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  which  off  the  south 
coast  of  Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta. 
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It  came  down  from  the  island,  and  therefore 
must  have  blown,  more  or  leas,  from  the  north- 
ward. Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being 
like  a  typhoon  or  whirlwind.  The  long  dura- 
tion of  the  gale,  the  overclouded  state  of  the 
sky,  and  even  the  heavy  ruin  which  concluded 
the  storm  (xxviii.  2),  could  easily  be  matched 
with  parallel  instances  in  modem  times.  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  north- 
erly. The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  blew  from 
the  N.  E.  or  E.  N.  E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  natural  sense  of  Evpaicvkuv  (Euroa- 
atulo,  Vulg. ),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  read- 
ing by  Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the 
best  MSS. ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  Received  Text. 

Eu'tychus,  a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9), 
who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having  fallen 
asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  fell  from  the  third  story,  and,  being 
taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to 
life  by  the  Apostle. 

Evangelist.  The  constitution  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church  included  an  order  or  body  of  men 
known  as  Evangelists.  The  meaning  of  the 
name,  "  The  publishers  of  glad  tidings,"  seems 
common  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  "evangelists'' 
appear  on  the  one  hand  after  the  "  apostles " 
and  "  prophets :  "  on  the  other  before  tne  "  pas- 
tors" and  "teachers."  This  passage  accord- 
ingly would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  stand- 
ing between  the  two  other  groups  —  sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
first,  and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  la- 
bors of  the  second.  The  same  inference  would 
seem  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  J 
applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows" 
from  what  has  been  said  that  the  calling  of  the 
Evangelist  is  the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tid- 
ings to  those  who  have  not  known  them,  rather 
than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those 
who  have  believed  and  been  baptized.  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  work  rather 
than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might 
not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon.  The  Apos- 
tles, so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title, 
though  there  were  many  Evangelists  who  were 
not  Apostles.  Theodoret  describes  the  Evan- 
gelists as  travelling  missionaries.  The  account 
given  by  Eosebius,  though  somewhat  rhetorical 
and  vague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
itinerant  missionary  preaching.  If  the  Gospel 
wan  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evan- 
gelists was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then  the 
writers  of  such  books  were  koj  ffojTV  the  Evan- 
gelists. In  later  liturgical  language  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel  for  the 

Eve,  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first 
woman.  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found 
at  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Various  explanations  of  this 
narrative  have  been  offered.  Perhaps  that  which 
we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn  from  it  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  union  between  man 
and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of  nature  and  one- 
ness of  origin.  Through  the  subtletv  of  the  ser- 
pent, Eve  was  beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the 


one  commandment  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her  ami  Adam.  The  different  aspect* 
under  which  Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a 
mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her  sons.  The 
Scripture  account  of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth 
of  Seth. 

E'vi,  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of 
Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8; 
Josh.  xiii.  21 ). 

E  vil-Mcr  odach  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  accord- 
ing to  Berosus  and  Ahydenus,  was  the  son  and 
aucceasor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  lie  reigned  but 
a  short  time,  having  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  561,  and  being 
himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  b.c.  559. 
At  the  end  of  this  "brief  space  Evil-Merodacb 
was  murdered  by  Neriglissar. 

Excommunication.  Excommunication 
is  a  power  founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all 
religious  societies,  and  is  analogous  to  the  pow- 
ers of  capital  punishment,  banishment,  and  ex- 
clusion from  membership,  which  are  exercised 
by  political  and  municipal  bodies.  —  I.  Jewish 
Excommunication.  —  The  Jewish  system  of  ex- 
communication was  threefold.  For  a  first  of- 
fence a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  Siddui.  The  twenty-four  offences  for  which 
it  was  inflicted  are  various,  and  range  in  hein- 
onsness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a  fierec  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  The 
offender  was  first  cited  to  appear  in  court ;  and 
if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his 
sentence  was  pronounced.  The  term  of  this 
punishment  was  thirty  days;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  a  second  and  to"  a  third  thirty  days 
when  necessary.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
offender  was  still  contumacious,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  second  excommunication,  termed  Cherrm, 
a  word  meaning  something  devoted  to  God 
(Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28  ;  Ex.  xxii.  20  (19) ;  Num. 
xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached. 
The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  bv  a  solemn  malediction. 
Lastly  followed  Shammatha,  which  was  an  entire 
cutting  off  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of 
excommunication  were  undistinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  punishment  of  excommuni- 
cation is  not  appointed  by  the  Law  of  Moses. 
It  is  founded  on  the  natural  right  of  self-pro- 
tection which  all  societies  enjoy.  The  case  of 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  A  hi  ram  (Num.  xvi.),  the 
curse  denounced  on  Mcroz  (Judg.  v.  23),  the 
commission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii. 
26,  x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nchemiah 
(xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  as 
precedents  bv  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  the  New  Tcstnment,  Jewish  excom- 
munication is  brought  prominently  before  us  in 
the  case  of  the  man  that  was  l»orn  blind  (.John 
ix).  The  expressions  here  used  refer,  no  doubt, 
to  the  first  form  of  excommunication,  or  Xiddai. 
In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our 
Lord  referred  specifically  to  the  three  (onus 
of  Jewish  excommunication  :  "  Blessed  an-  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  vou,  and  when  they  shall 
w/wm/r  you  from  their  company,  ami  shall  r*- 
prwri  you,  and  ntst  wit  your  niitne  as  evil,  for 
the  Sun  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words  very 
accurately  express  the  Rimple  separation,  the 
additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
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of  niddui,  rhrrrm,  and  shammnihn. —  II.  Chris- 
tian Ex't'tumuniratiim.  —  Excommunication,  as 
exercised  by  tin*  Christian  Church,  is  not  merely 
founded  on  the  natural  right  pONMSScd  hy  nil 
nocictics,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish Chunh  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  hy 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  18),  and  it  was  prac- 
tised and  commanded  hy  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i. 
•JO;  1  Cor.  v.  11  ;  Tit.  Hi!  10).  In  the  Epistles 
wc  find  St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right 
to  exercise  discipline  over  his  convert!  (comp. 

2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10).  In  two  cases  we  fin<l  him 
exercising  tliis  authority  to  the  extent  of  cut- 
ting off  otfenders  from  the  Church.  What  is 
the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  deliver 
unto  Satan,"  is  douhtful.  All  agree  that  ex- 
comuiunication  is  contained  in  it,  hut  whether 
it  implies  nny  further  punishment,  inflicted  by 
the  extraordinary  powers  committed  specially 
to  the  Apostles,  has  l>ecn  questioned.  Intro- 
duction  into  the  Church  is,  in  St.  Paul's  mind, 
n  translation  from  the  kingdom  and  power 
of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
Christ.  This  lieing  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  descrilie  the  effect  of  excluding  a  man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  "  deliver 
him  unto  Satan."  —  AfxjstrJic  Prn-rpt.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  claim  to  exercise  discipline,  nnd  its 
actual  exercise  in  the  form  of  excommunication, 
hy  the  Apostle*,  we  find  AjKistolic  precepts  di- 
recting that  discipline  should  be  exercised  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  some  cases 
excommunication  should  he  resorted  to  (2  Thess. 
iii.  14;   Horn.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  v.  12;  1  Tim.  vi. 

3  ;  Tit.  iii.  10  ;  2  John  10;  3  John  10  ;  Rev.  ii. 
20).  Then-  are  two  passages  still  more  iinjtor- 
tnnt  to  our  suhject  (Gal.  i.  8,  9;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22). 
It  has  In'cn  tJupjHtscd  that  these  two  expressions, 
"  let  him  he  Anathema,"  "  let  him  he  Anathema 
Maranutha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later 
stage*  of  Jewish  excommunication  — the  vherrm 
and  the  sfmmmatful.  —  ItiMorntion  to  Communion. 
Two  cases  of  excommunication  are  related  in 
Holy  Scripture  ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  offender  is  specially  recounted  (2 
Cor.  ii.). —  The  \atnre  Of  Excominnui-  -ition  is 
made  more  evident  hv  these  acts  of  St.  Paul 
than  hy  any  investigation  of  Jewish  practice  or 
of  the  etymology  of  words.  We  thus  find,  (I ) 
that  itis'a  spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  tem- 
poral punishment,  except  accidental! y  ;  (2)  that 
it  consists  in  separation  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church;  (3)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of 
the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  protection 
of  the  sound  members  of  the  Church  (2  Tim. 
iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who  arc 
guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  v.  I )  :  (f»)  that  it  is  inflicted  bv 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at  large  |  Matt,  xviii. 
IS),  wielded  bv  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  v.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's 
se  ntence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  offender  Is-longs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in 
deference  to  his  superior  judgment  and  corn 
mnnd  (2  Cor.  ii,  9),  and  in  spire  of  any  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  minority  (ih.  6)  ;"  (7)  that 
the  exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration,  or 
for  a  period;  (8)  thai  its  duration  may  l>c 
abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the  penaltv 
<i7>.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  i-  th  •  eir.i  !Ir:o»i  mi 


which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
{ih.  7)  ;  (lO)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (ih.  10). 

Executioner.  The  lleb.  word  describes, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  office  of  executioner, 
and,  secondarily,  the  general  duties  of  the  l>ody 
guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus  Potiphar  was  "  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners"  (Gen.  xxxvii.36;  see 
margin).  That  the  "captain  of  the  guard" 
himself  occasionally  jierfonned  the  duty  of  an 
executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25.  34*  Nev- 
ertheless the  p«»st  was  one  of  high  dignity. 
The  Greek  amKOuX&rup  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  l*>r- 
rowed  from  the  Latin  simulator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emtxTurs 
transferred  to  the  body-guard. 

Exile.   [Cacti  vitt  .] 

Ex'oduS,  the  second  liook  of  the  Law  or 
Pentateuch.  —  A.  CoutatU.  The  liook  may  l>e 
divided  into  two  principal  purt.s :  1.  Historical, 
i.  1  —xviii.  27;  and  II.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl. 
38.  The  former  of  these  may  be  BuMividcd 
into  (1.)  the  preparation  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt;  (2.)  the 
accomplishment  of  that  deliverance.  1.  (I.) 
The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars:  —  The 
great  increase  of  .Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  ami  their  oppression  under  a  new  dy- 
nasty, which  iKcupico  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  (eh.  i.)  ;  the  birth,  education,  and 
flight  of  Moses  (ii.) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  people  (iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his 
return  to  Egypt  in  consequence  (iv.  18-31  I  ; 
his  first  imrtcctual  attempt  to  prevail  upon 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which  only  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1-21 ) ; 
a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7)  :  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length 
accomplished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over (vii.  8-xii.  30).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events 
from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai.  II.  The  sol- 
emn establishment  of  the  Theocracy  on  Mount 
Sinai.  This  book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
early  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation  ;  and  the  his- 
tory' has  three  clearly  marked  stages.  Eirst  we 
see  a  nation  enslaved  ;  next  a  nation  redeemed  ; 
lastly  a  nation  set  apart,  and  through  the  blend- 
ing of  its  religious  and  political  life  consecrated 
to  the  sen  ice  of  God.  —  B.  Crtriihility.  Almost 
every  historical  fact  mentioned  in  Exodus  has 
nt  some  time  or  other  been  culled  in  question. 
Hut  it  is  certain  that  all  investigation  luts  hith- 
erto tended  only  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
narrator.  A  comparison  with  other  writers  and 
an  examination  of  the  monuments  confirm,  or 
at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  material 
statements  of  this  lK»ok.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hvksos  points  at  hast 
to  some  early  connection  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the 
fact  implied'  in  the  Pentateuch,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  Isruelitish  sojourn.  Egypt  was  ruled  by 
a  foreign  dynasty.  Manetho  speaks,  too.  of 
strangers  from  the  enst  who  occupied  the  east- 
ern part  of  Lower  Egypt.  And  his  account 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  become  a  nurnc- 
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i  and  formidable  people.  According  to  Kx. 
xii.  37,  the  number  of  men,  besides  women  and 
chUdren.  who  left  Egypt,  was  600,000.  This 
would  give  for  the  whole  nation  altout  two  mil- 
lions and  *  half.  Then*  is  no  doubt  some  ditti- 
cultv  in  accounting  for  thi>  immense  increase, 
if  we  suppose  (as  on  manv  accounts  seems  prob- 
able >  that  the  actual  residence  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must  remem- 
ber indeed  that  the  "number  who  went  into 
EgYpt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"  threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  Chro>ou.v|  ; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordi- 


nary fruitfulness  of  Egypt  (concerning  which 
all  writers  are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that 
part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow 
430  years  for  the  increase  of  the  nation  rather 
than  any  shorter  period.  Other  objections  an? 
of  a  very  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues  are 
physically,  many  of  them,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in'  Egvpt,  although  in  their  intensity  and 
in  their  rapid  succession  thev  are  clearly  super- 
natural. The  institution  of  the  Passover  (eh. 
xii.)  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 
This  has  also  been  called  a  mythic  Action.  The 
critics  re*t  mainlron  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remark*  ile  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
instituted,  the  first  Passover  should  not  have 
had  its  own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instruc- 
tions should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a 
somewhat  different  observance  for  the  future. 
( Pasbo  t  kb.  ]  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows 
a  remarxaMe  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Many 
other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the  manna, 
Ac.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to  refer 
to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus;  Manx  a  ;  TnE  Rkd  Sea.)  — 
C.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are 
discussed  under  Pextatkcch. 

Ex  odus,  the.  1.  I <lir-  —  A  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  year  b.c. 
1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  date  are  ncticed  under  Eoyht.  Hules 
places  the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Ussher  b.c.  1491, 
and  Bunsen  B.c  1320.  —2.  Hint ory.  —  The 
history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues. 
(Plagles  or  EorpT.)  In  the  night  in  which, 
at  midnight,  the  first-born  were  slain  (Ex.  xii. 
29),  Pharaoh  urged  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites (rer.  31,  32).  They  at  once  set  forth  from 
Rameses  (ver.  37,  J9),  apparently  during  the 
night  (ver.  42),  but  towards  morning,  on  the 
1 5th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  3). 
Thev  made  three  journeys,  and  encamped  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
nnd  the  great  miracle  occurred  bv  which  they 
were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army  wen; 
destroyed. — 3.  Gmfranhif.  —  The  following 
points  must  he  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately,—  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of 
the  first  station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction 
oh  the  journey.  The  Land  of  Goshen  must 
have  l>ecn  an  outer  eastern  province  of  Lower 
Egypt.    The  Israel  ires,  setting  out  from  a  town 


of  Goshen,  made  two  days  journey  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  and  then  entered  the  wilderness, 
a  days  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  onh  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley 
now  called  the  Wadi-I  ■  /  w/ary/af,  fori  very  other 
cultivated  or  cultivable  traet  is  too  tar  from 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very 
nearly  the  length  of  each  day's  mareh  of  tlic 
Israelites.  As  they  had  with  them  women, 
children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles  daily  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they  fell  far  short 
of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  therefore 
give  a  distaneeof  alwut  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  deflect  ion  from 
a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the 
whole  distance  from  thestarting-|K>int,  Rameses, 
to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much  more  than 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Measuring 
from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  due  cast  of  the  Wdtii  •  t  -  Tumeyldt,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called  in 
the  present  day  /Cl-'Abbdmrifffi,  not  far  from  the 
western  end  of  the  valley.  After  the  first 
day's  journey  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Sue- 
coth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii  5,  6). 
This  was  probably  a  mere  resting-place  tJ  car- 
avans, or  a  military  station,  or  else  •  town 
named  from  one  of  the  two.  Obviously  such 
a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identification  The 
next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position  of 
which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as*  "  in  the  edgt  of  the 
wilderness  (Ex.  xiii.  90  ;  Nam.  xxxiii.  6,  7). 
It  is  reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the*  cul- 
tivable land  ceases,  near  the  Stba  Bidr,ox  Snm 
Wrih,  about  three  miles  from  the  western  side 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  After  leaving 
Etham  the  direction  of  the  route  change  d.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  a>id  en- 
camp before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-n-phon  "  (Kx.  xiv. 
2).  Wc  do  not  venture  touttempt  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  .mrrntive 
with  modern  sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery 
of  ancient  Egyptian  names,  and  tln  ir  imsitive 
appropriation  to  such  sites,  could  enable  us  to 
do  so.  The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms 
the  subject  of  another  article.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from  the  west 
to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  th»i  place  of 
crossing  was  treat,  since  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished.  Prof.  Lepsius  attempts  .o 
identify  Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
site  now  called  Afmo-Krs/tryfi.  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.    |  Rameses.  j 

Exorcist.    The  use  of  the  term  exoreists 
in  Acts  xix.  13  confirms  what  wc  know  from 
other  sources  as  to  the  common  practice  of 
exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.    That  some.  » 
least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  pos 
sessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our 
Lord's  admission  when  he  asks  the  Pharisee*, 
"  If  I  by  Beel/.eliul.  ea*t  out  devils,  by  whom 
do  your  disciple*  en  t  them  out  ?  "  (Matt,  xii 
27.)    What  means  were  employed  by  real  exor- 
cists we  nre  not  informed.    David,  by  playing 
skilfully  on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul 
(1  Sanv  xvi.  23).    Justin  Martyr  has  an  inter- 
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cuing  suggestion  of  to  tin-  possibility  of  a  Jew 
successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by  employing 
ttu*  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  [sum*,  and 
Jacob.  Hut  he  goes  on  to  say  tliat  the  .Jewish 
exorvists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk  down  to  the  su- 
perstitious rites  and  usages  of  the  heathen  It 
was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
1 3— 10).  The  jwiwer  of  casting  out  devils  w  as 
bestowed  by  Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  8)  and  the  seventy  dUciples 
(Luke  x.  17-l'J),  and  was,  according  to  His 
proiniM- (  Mark  xvi.  17),  exercised  by  U-lievers 
after  Mis  Ascension  (Acts  xvi.  18);  but  to  the 
Christian  miracle,  whether  as  jierfbrmed  bvour 
Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the  X.  T. 

.*        •  .i  i    .  mm 
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writers  never  apply  the  terms 
"  exorcist." 
Expiation.  {SAcnmct;.] 
Ez  Dili,  father  of  Nnarai,  who  was  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (I  dir.  xi.  37). 

Ez  boil.  1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of 
one  of  the  (iadite  families  (Gen.  xlvj.  16  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  lf>).  — 2.  Son  of  Beta,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  I  Chr.  vii.  7. 

Ezechi  as.  1.  1  Exl.  ix.  u ;  put  for  Ja- 
haziaii  in  Ezr.  x.  15.  —  2.    2  Esd.  vii.  40. 

[Hl.ZEKIAII.]  Ap. 

Ezeci'as,  1  Esd.  ix.  43;  for  HlLKIAB  in 
tbenarallcl  passage,  Neh.  viii.  4.  Ap. 
Ezeki'as,  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  22,  xlix.  4  ;  2 

Mace.  xv.  22;  Matt.  i.  9, 10.  [HkzEKIAH.J 

Eze  kiel,  one  of  the  lour  greater  prophets. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Hnzi.  The 
Rabbis  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with  Jeremiah. 
Another  tradition  makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of 
Jeremiah.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
phetic office,  who  gives  us  the  amplest  details 
of  his  personal  history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes 
to  the  facts  of  his  own  life,  and  wc  have  to  com- 
plete the  im]>erfcet  picture  by  the  colors  of  late 
and  dubious  tradition.  He  was  taken  captive 
in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  eleven  years  lie- 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  lie  was  a 
member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river" 
or  stream  of  Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river 
"in  the  land  of  the  Chahheans "  that  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3).  His  call  took 
place  "  in  the  fifth  vear  of  king  Jehoiachin'* 
captivity,*'  B.C.  5<J5"(i.  2),  "in  the  thirtieth 
year,  in  the  fourth  month."  The  latter  expres- 
sion is  very  uncertain.  It  now  seems  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new 
era  of  Naliopolassar.  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  Itegan  to  reign  n.c.  G25.  The  use  of  this 
CJui/dtf  epoch  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the 
prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives  a  j 
Jewish  chronolotry  in  ver.  2.  The  decision  of  i 
the  question  is  the  less  important  Urause  in  all  I 
other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Je- 
hoiachin 's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20,  et  pas- 
sim). We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes 
to  his  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married, 
ami  bail  a  house  (viii*.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile, 
and  lo>t  his  wife  by  a  sudden  ami  unforeseen 
stroke.  I Ie  lived  in  the  highest  consideration 
among  his  companions  in  exile,  and  theirelders  I 
•onsulted  him  on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  | 


xiv.  |,  xx.  I,  &c.).  The  last  date  he  mention* 
is  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17).  so 
that  his  mission  extended  over  twenty-two 
years,  during  part  of  which  |>criod  Daniel  was 
probably  living,  ami  already  famous  (Ez.  xiv. 
14,  xx  viii.  3).  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  bv  some  Jewish  prince  whom 
he  had  convicted  of  idolatry,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad.on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tomb,  said  to 
have  l>een  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was  shown  a 
few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad.  But,  as  Hii- 
vernick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the  scattered 
data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  internal 
life  apjiear  so  much  the  richer."  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy 
of  will  and  character ;  and  we  also  observe  a 
devoted  adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  national  religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmop- 
olite, but  displavs  everywhere  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  a  Hebrew  educated  under  Ix>vit- 
ical  training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always 
visible.  We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  al>- 
sorhing  recognition  of  his  high  calling,  which 
enabled  him  cheerful  I J  to  endure  any  depriva- 
tion or  misery,  if  thereby  he  might  give  any 
warning  or  lesxm  to  his  jiconlc  (iv.,  xxiv.  15, 
16,  &c. ),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix.  8,  xi. 
13).  His  predictions  arc  marvellously  varied. 
He  has  instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  syndtol- 
ical  actions  (as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xr.), 
parables  (as  xvii. ),  proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii. 
1  sq.),  poems  (as  xix.),  allegories  (as  xxiii., 
xxiv.).  Open  prophecies  (as  vi.,  vii.,  xx..  &«\). 
The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally 
obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by 
the  Jews  among  the  "  treasures,"  those  portions 
of  Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Gen- 
esis, and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  l>e 
read  till  the  age  of  thirty.  The  Jews  classed 
him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  — 
Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  mil  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  have  raised  questions  about  the  last 
chapters,  even  suggesting  that  they  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Samaritan,  to  incite  the  Jews 
to  sutler  the  co-operation  in  rebuilding  the 
Temple.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  great 
parts  —  of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  turning-point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain 
predictions  delivered  before  that  event,  and  xxv. 
-xlviii.  after  it.  as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again, 
chapters  i.-xxxii.  are  mainly  occupied  with 
correction,  denunciation,  and  reproof,  while 
the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in  consolation  and 
promise  A  parenthetical  section  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  liook  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a  group 
of  prophecies  against  seivn  foreign  nations,  the 
septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  inten- 
tional. Haverniek  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections,  distinguished  bv  their  superscriptions, 
as  follows:  — I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II. 
The  general  carrying  out  of  the  commission, 
iii.  16-vii.  HI.  The  rejection  of  the  j>coplo 
Ix-canse  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi. 
IV.  The  sins  of  the  age  rebuked  in  detail, 
xii. -xix.  V.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.-xxiii.  VI.  The 
meaning  of  the  now  commencing  pnnish- 
ment,  xxiv.    VII.  God's  judgment  denounced 
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on  seven  heathen  nations,  xxv.-xxxii.  VIII. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
concerning  the  future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii. 
— xxxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consummation  xl. 
—adrift,  There  are  no  direct  quotations  from 
Ezckiel  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse there  are  many  parallels  and  obvious 
allusions  to  the  later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.). 

E  zcl,  the  Stone.  A  well-known  stone 
in  the  ncighl>orhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the 
scene  of  the  parting  of  David  and  Jonathan 
whin  the  former  finally  fled  from  the  court  (I 
Sam.  xx.  19). 

E  zera,  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1 
dir.  iv.  29). 

E  zer.  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who  was 
slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Garb, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (1  Cbr. 

vii.  21).  —  2.  A  priest  who  agisted  in  the  Vind- 
ication of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nche- 
miah  (Neh.  xii.  42).  — 3.  Father  of  Hushah  of 
the  *ons  of  Hur  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

Ezeri'as,  1  Esrl.  viii.  1.  [Azariah,7.]  Ap. 
Ezi  as,  I  Esd.  viii.  2.   [Azakiah;  Aziki.] 

!E'zion-ga'ber,  or  Ezion-ge  ber  I  Sam. 

xxxiii.  35;  Deiit.  li.  8;  I  K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  4«: 
2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  hist  station  named  for  the 
encampment  of  the  Israelites  before  they  came 
to  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  According  to  the  la- 
test tn  ip  of  Kiepert  it  stands  at  Ain  >!-(ihiul- 
win,  alNiut  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was 
then  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may 
have  anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  fur- 
ther extension. 

Ez  nite,  the.  According  to  the  statement 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was 
another  name  for  "  Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tach- 
cemonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  1 1  ;  A.  V.  'the  Tachmo- 
nit©  that  sate  in  the  scat'),  chief  among  the 
captains.'.'  The  passage  is  most  probably  cor- 
rupt. 

Ez  ra.  1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  courses  of  priests  which  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zeruhbals-1  and  Jeshua  ( Neh.  xii.  2). 
—  2.  A  man  of  Judah.  The  name  ocean  in 
the  obj  ure  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  iv.  17.  —  3. 
The  famous  Scril>e  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  vounger  son  Azariah  sprung  Seraiah, 
Ezra's  father,  quite  a  different  jn-rson  from  Se- 
raiah the  high-nricst  ( Ezr.  vii.  I).  All  that  is 
really  known  ot  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four 
la*t  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh. 

viii.  ant  I  xii.  26.  F  rom  these  passages  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  learned  and  im'ous  priest  rending 
at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
m  inii".  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  the 
king  dors  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year 
of  hi"  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  report 
which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai. 
he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  togetber 
with  priests,  Levites,  sin^rs,  j>ortcrs,  ami  Ne- 
thinim.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  com- 
panions from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just 
four  months ;  and  they  brought  up  with  them 
a  large  free-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
silver  vessels.  It  apjicars  that  his  ^reat  design 
was  to  effect  a  religious  reformation  among  the 


Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  hack  to  the 
observation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  from  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.    His  first  step, 
accordingly,  was  to  enforce  a  separation  from 
their  wives  u|miu  all  who  h.nl  made  heathen 
marriages,  in  which  number  were  many  priests 
and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.  This 
was  effected  in  little  more  than  six  months  after 
j  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.    With  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  important  transaction,  Ezra's  au- 
tobiography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  him  till,  l.'J  years  uftcrwards,  in  the 
20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Nchcmiah  "  the  Tirsbatha."  It 
seems  probable  that  after  he  liad  effected  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  ap|M>mtcd 
com|>etcnt  judges  and  magistrates,  with  author- 
ity to  maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.    The  functions  he  executed 
under  Nehciniah's  government  were  purely  of 
a  priestly  ami  ecclesiastical  character.    But  in 
such  he  "filled  the  first  place.    As  Ezra  is  not 
mentioned    after   Nehciniah's    departure  for 
Babylon  in  the  32d  Artaxerxes,  and  as  every 
thing  fell  into  confusion  during  Nehciniah's  al»- 
sence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ezra 
may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babylon  before 
that  year.    Josephus,  who  should  lie  our  next 
beet  authority  alter  Scripture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.    There  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition 
that  he  was  buried  in  Persia.    The  principal 
works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews  are:  —  1. 
The  institution  of  the  ureal  Synagogue.  2. 
The  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restor- 
ing, correcting,  and  editing  the  whole  sacred 
volume.    .1.   The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee 
character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
m  iritan.    4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neheiniah,  and,  some  add, 
Esther;  and,  many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the 
Ijooks  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  pro- 
phets.   5.  The  establishment  of  synagogue*. 

Ez  ra,  Book  Of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  Inxiks  of  Chron- 
icles. Like  these  books,  it  consist-  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to 
time,  which  were  afterwards  strung  together, 
and  cither  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the  COM  re- 
quired, by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand,  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
apjH-ars  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  (Chronicles] 
that  the  chief  jiortion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may  probably  have  liecn  writ- 
ten by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i- 
must  now  be  given  more  fully.  Daniel  passes 
over  in  utter  silence  the  jint  year  of  Cyrus,  to 
which  (minted  allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21, 
anil  proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year  of  Cy- 
rus. But  Ezr.  t.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  ix. 
and  x.,  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  the 
event  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Dan- 
iel was  so  deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so, 
but  the  inaniur  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  deem-,  ver.  2-4  (cf. 
Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Mitb 
redath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3,  11 ), 
the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels  placed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god,  ver.  7 
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(cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zcrubbabcl,  ver.  8,  II  (cf.  Dun.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evident- 
ly Wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all 
circumstances  which  in  a  marked  manner  point 
to  Daniel  a*  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regard* 
Ezr.  ii.,  and  an  far  as  iii.  1,  it  is  found  (with  the 
exception  of  clerical  errors)  in  the  7  th  ch.  of 
Nchcmiah,  where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shallow 
of  doubt.  The  next  portion  extends  from  iii. 
2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extend- 
ing from  iv.  6  to  23,  this  portion  is  the  work 
of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  That  it  was  the  prophet 
Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we  ob- 
serve further  the  remarkable  coincidences  in 
style.  Ezr.  iv.  6-23  is  a  parenthetic  addition 
by  a  much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most 
dearly  shows,  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  compiler  who  inserted  ch. 
ii..  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives 
under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two 
historical  facts  —  of  which  one  occurred  in  tltc 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposition  of- 
fered by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
The  hut  four  chapters,  beginning  with  ch.  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after 
a  gap  of  fifty-eight  years  —  from  the  sixth  of 
Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  text 
of  the  h.»ok  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good  condition. 
There  are  a  good  many  palpable  corruptions, 
both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and  perhaps 
in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly  in 
Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldc« 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi. 
18.  The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii. 
12-26,  is  also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra 
being  canonical,  although  there  is  no  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N.  T.  The  period  covered  by 
the  book  is  eighty  years,  from  the  first  of 
Cyrus,  B.C.  536,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
of  Artaxerxes,  b.c.  456. 

Ez'rahite,  the,  a  title  attached  to  two  per- 
sons—  Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31  ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  title) 
and  Ileman  (I's.  Ixxxviii.  title). 

Ex.  ri,  son  of  Chclnb,  superintendent  of 
King  David's  farm-laborers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 


F. 


Fable.  Taking  the  words  fable  and  para- 
ble, not  in  their  strict  etymological  meaning, 
but  in  that  which  has  beeu  stamped  upon  them 
by  current  usage,  looking,  i.e.,  at  the  yEsopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  nt  the  parables  of 
the  N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to 
ask  (I.)  in  what"  relation  they  stand  to  each 
other,  as  instruments  of  moral  teaching;  (2.) 
what  use  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that 
form.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  summing 
up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is  to 


be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Nean- 
der :  —  "  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities  or 
acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  tie  attribut- 
ed to  a  lower  (e.g.  those  ol  men  to  brutes) ; 
while  in  the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept 
iierfectly  distinct  from  that  which  it  seems  to  il- 
lustrate. The  beings  and  powers  thus  intro- 
duced always  follow  the  law  of  their  nature,  but 
their  acts,  according  to  this  law,  are  used  to  fig- 
ure those  of  a  higher  race."  Of  the  fable,  as 
thus  distinguished  from  the  parable,  wc  have 
but  two  examples  in  the  Bible,  (1.)  that  of  the 
trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed  by  Jotham 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15) ;  (2.) 
that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jchoash  to  the  challenge  of  Aran- 
ziah  (2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  appearance  of  the  fa- 
ble thus  early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  it* 
entire  absence  from  the  direct  teaching  lioth  of 
the  0.  and  N.  T.,  are,  each  of  them  in  its  way, 
significant.  Taking  the  received  chronology, 
the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about  1209  B.C. 
The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do  not  as- 
sign to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  first  example  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa  B.C.  494, 
and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium.  "The  land  of 
Canaan  is,  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  to  con- 
clude from,  the  fatherland  of  fable.  The  ab- 
sence of  fables  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be 
the  media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was 
to  convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  in- 
animate objects  present  analogies  to  man  are 
chiefly  those  which  belong  to  his  lower  nature, 
his  pride,  indolence,  cunning,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of 
a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather 
round  it,  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the 
higher  truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual 
life.  It  may  aerve  to  exhibit  the  relations  be- 
tween man  and  roan  ;  it  fails  to  represent  those 
lictwcen  man  and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  of- 
fice of  the  Parable.  The  fables  of  false 
teachers  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church,  alluded  to  bv  writers  of  the  N.  T.  (1 
Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7  ;  Tit.  I.  14;  2  Pet.  i.  16),  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  character  of  fables, 
properly  so  called. 

Fair  Havens,  a  harbor  in  the  island  of 
Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  ancient  writing.  Though  not  mentioned 
by  classical  writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  own 
Greek  name.  Las.f.a  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  fact  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harlwr. 
These  places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to 
the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous headland  on  the  3.  coast  of  Crete,  and 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  N. 

Fairs,  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
xxvii.,  and  there  no  less  than  seven  times  (vcr. 
12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  27,  33)  :  in  the  last  of  these 
verses  it  is  rendered  "  wares,"  and  this  wc 
believe  to  Ikj  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 


throughout. 

FaUow-deer  (Hcb.  yucAmur). 


The  Heb. 
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I  lleb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
*'  wild  ox,    of  Barbary  and 


word,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xiv. 
5  and  in  1  K.  iv.  23,  appears  to  point  to  the 
Antilaot  bubalis.  Kitto  refer*  the  nuinc  to  the 
Oryx  h  uruiys.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
j^jfooUdjrof  the 

N  Africa. 

Famine.  When  the  sweet  influences  of 
tho  Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scor- 
pio cannot  be  loosed,  then  it  is  that  famines 
generally  prevail  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In 
Egvpt  a  deficiency  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with 
drying  winds,  produces  the  same  results.  The 
famines  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to 
both  these  phenomena ;  and  we  generally  find 
that  Fgvpt  was  resorted  to  when  scarcity 
airlifted  Palestine.  In  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever  be  de- 
pendent on  rain ;  the  water-shed*  having  few 
large  springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being 
sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even  the  level 
lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of  Novem- 
ber acd  D'cembcr  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 

Kple  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of 
vest-tin  «,  when  the  country  is  almost  de- 
void of  rao:sture.  Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its 
fertility  —  *a  fertility  tha:  gained  for  it  the  strik- 
ing comparison  to  the  "  garden  of  the  Lord  " 
—  to  its  might}  river,  whose  annual  rise  in- 
ly the  whole  land,  and  renders  its 


cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by 
defective  inundation,  preceded  a?d  accompa- 
nied and  followed  by  prevalent  easterly  ami 
southerly  winds.  The  first  famine  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham  after  he  had 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii. 
1 !)) .  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  ex- 
tensive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  famine,  in  the  day*  of 
Isaac,  this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimc- 
lech  king  of  the  Philistines  in  Gcrar  (Gen. 
xx vi.  1  sq.).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of 
scarcity  until  the  great  famine  of  Egypt,  which 
over  all  the  'nee  of  the  earth."  The 


famine  of  Joseph  is  u'scusscd  in  art.  Eotpt,  so 
far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief 
causes  of  famines  in  Egypt :  this  instance  differs 
in  tha  providential  recurrence  of  seven  years 
of  plenty,  whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  pro- 
vide against  the  coming  dearth,  and  to  supply 
not  only  the  population  of  Egypt  with  coni, 
but  those  of  the  surrounding  countries  (Gen. 
xii.  53-57).  The  modem  history  of  Egypt 
throws  soim:  curious  light  on  these  ancient  rec- 
ords of  famines ;  and  instanci-s  of  their  recur- 
rence may  lie  cited  to  assist  us  in  understanding 
their  course  and  extent.  The  most  remarka- 
ble famine  was  tliat  of  the  reign  of  the  Fa'ti- 
mee  Khalcefch,  El-Mustansirbillah,  which  is  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven  years' 
duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph  (a.h. 
457-464,  ad.' 1064-1071).  This  famine  ex- 
ceeded in  severity  all 'others  of  modern  times, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then 
ravaged  the  country.  Vehement  drought  ami 
pestilence  continued  for  seven  consecutive  rain, 


mills  that  died  of  themselves;  the  cattle  per- 
i.dicd  ;  a  dog  was  so!. I  tor  5  decnii.-s,  and  a  cat 
for  three  decnars  .  .  .  and  an  ardchb  (about 
5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  decnars,  and  then 
it  failed  altogether.  The  historian  adds,  that 
[  idl  the  horses  of  the  Ktialeefch,  save  three,  per- 
I  ished,  and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the 
straits  to  which  tlie  wretchi-d  inhabitants  were 
driven,  and  of  the  organized  bunds  of  kidnap- 
per! who  infested  Cairo  ami  caught  |>a*scngcrs 
in  the  streets  by  rujsjs  furnished  with  hooks 
and  let  down  from  the  houses.  The  famine  of 
Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particulars  ;  and 
that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  viii.  1 ,  2, 
affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years. 
In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Farthing.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 
—  1.  KodpuvrtK,  quad  ran*  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42)  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta 
(A.  V.  "mites").  The  name  quadrans  was 
originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the  Roman 
as,  or  piece  of  three  unche,  therefore  also  called 
teruncius.  —  2.  uooupuiv  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke 
xii.  6),  properly  a  small  as,  anarium,  but  in  the 
time  ot  our  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Lat.  as.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in 
Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that  a  single  coin 
is  intended  by  two  assaria. 

Fasts.  1.  One  fast  only  was  appoiuted 
by  the  law,  —  that  on  the  day  of  Atommcnt. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodic al 
fast  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  tliat  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual 
fasts,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth 
months.  Zcchariah  simply  distinguishes  the 
lasts  by  the  months  in  which  they  were  ob- 
served ;  but  the  Mishna  and  S.  Jerome  give 
statements  of  certain  historical  events  which 
they  were  intended  to  commetnotatc  :  —  The 
fast  of  the  fourth  month, — the  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Jloses  (Ex.  x.vxii.),and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  bv  Ncbuchadnczzu. 
(Jcr.  Hi.).  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  —  the 
return  of  the  spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii..  xiv.),  the 
temple  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by 
Titus  ;  and  the  ploughing  np  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  with  the  capture  of  Bet  her.  The  fast 
of  the  seventh  month,  —  the  complete  sack  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  mid  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.).  The  fast  of  the  tenth 
month,  —  the  receiving  by  Ezckicl  and  the 
other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Some  other  events 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are  omitted  as  un- 
ini|xjrt  int.  <  tf  those  here  stated  several  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fusts  in  the 
time  of  the  prophet.  The  number  ot  annual 
fasts  in  the  present  Jewish  Calendar  has  been 
multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  bv  Relaml.  —  II.  Public  last*  wire  oc- 
casionally proclaimed  to  express  national  hu- 
miliation, and  to  supplicate  divine  favor.  In 
the  case  of  public  danger,  the  proclamation  a|>- 
\  pears  to  have  Im-cii  accompanied  with  the  blow- 
ing of  truinficts  (Joel  ii.  1-15 ;  vf.  Taanith,  i.  6). 
The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  lasts  :  —  Samuel  gathered  "  all  Israel  '* 
to  Mizpoh  and  proclaimed  a  fast  ( 1  Sam.  rii.  6) ; 
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Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  "  throughout  all 
Judah  "  when  he  was  preparing  tor  war  aguinst 
Moah  and  Aininun  (2  Clir.  xx.  3)  :  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the 
people  in  .Jerusalem  ami  all  who  eame  thither 
out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  l>v  Baruch  (.Fer. 
xxxvi.  fi-10;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5)  ;  tliree  days  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  iruOfl  tlie  second  tem- 
ple was  completed,  "  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and 
earth  tijjon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to 
confess  their  sins  (Xeh.  ix.  1).  There  are  ref- 
erences to  general  fasts  in  the  prophets  (.Find  i. 
14,  ii.  1$;  Is.  lviii.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  iii.  46-4"; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  cities  ami  l>odies  of 
men  observing  fusts  on  occasions  in  which  they 
were  especially  concerned.  —  III.  Private  oc- 
casional fasts  are  recognized  in  one  passage  of 
the  law  (Num.  xxx.  1.3).  The  instances  given 
of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influence  of 
grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous.  — 
IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fast,"  in 
Ai  ts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote 
the  Day  of  Atonement),  ond  the  allusions  to 
the  weekly  fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18; 
Luke  v.  33,  xviii.  12;  Acts  x.  30).  These 
fasts  originated  some  time  after  the  captivity. 
They  were  observed  on  the  second  and  tit'ili 
days  of  the  week,  which.  Iwing  appointed  as  the 
days  for  public  fasts,  seem  to  have  been  selected 
for  these  private  voluntary  fasts.  —  V.  The 
Jewidi  fasts  were  observed  with  various  de- 
grees of  stric.ies-;.  Sometimes  there  was  en- 
tire abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  1G,  &C.). 
On  other  occasions,  then!  appears  to  have  U'en 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x. 
3)."  Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  Ih>  observed  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Those  who  fasted  frequently 
dressed  in  sackcloth  or  rent  their  clothes,  put 
ashes  on  their  head,  ami  went  barefoot  (1  K. 
xxi.  27  ;  X  h.  ix.  1  ;  IN.  xxxv.  13).  —  VI.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  jktsotiuI  will,  which  gives  to 
fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  a/fiirtinrj  llif  mul. 

Fat.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  Itctween 
the  suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fit 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (Xeh.  viii. 
10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed  ti|*>n 
then  in  reference  to  the  former:  some  parts  of 
the  snet,  viz.  al>out  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows 
to  an  excessive  size  in  many  Eastern  countries, 
and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat,  were 
forbidden  to  l>e  eaten  in  the  case  of  animal* 
off  red  to  Jehovah  in  sacriliee  (I-cv.  iii.  3, '.»,  17, 
vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was 
that  the  fat  was  the  l  it  best  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  Udonged  to  Ilim  (iii.  \C>).  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  us  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
fciding,  and  was  the  ordinary  practice  even 
of  heathen  nations.  The  burning  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering. 

Pat,  i.c.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  y-bb,  in 


Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13.  only.  The  word  common!;, 
Used  for  yrbb,  indiscriminately  with  fjath,  u 
"  wine-press  "  or  "  wiue-fut  "  and  once  "  press- 
fat"  (Hag.  ii.  16);  but  the  two  appear  to  In* 
distinct  —  ijtttk  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press  " 
in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden,  and  yekrh  the 
'•  vat,"  on  a  lower  level,  into  which  the  juice  or 
must  was  collected.  The  "  wine-press  "  and 
"  vats  "  upjn-ar  to  have  been  excavated  ont  of 
the  native  rock  of  the  hills  on  which  the  vine- 
yards lay. 

Father.  The  position  and  authority  of 
the  latin,  r  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  expressly 
assumed  and  sanctioned  in  Scripture,  us  a  like* 
ness  of  that  of  the  Almighty  over  His  creatures. 
It  lies  of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  pa- 
triarchal government  (Gen  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xi. 
3),  which  was  introductory  to  the  more  definite 
systems  which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but 
not  wholly,  superseded  it.  The  father's  bless- 
ing was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  injury,  on  those  on 
whom  it  fell  ((Ten.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40, 
xlviii.  IS,  20,  xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a 
parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  eases, 
the  welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27).  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St. 
Pan]  as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which 
l>ore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi. 
2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  condemned 
by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex. 
xxi.  IS,  17;  I  Tim.  i.  9).  It  is  to  this  well 
recognized  theory  of  parental  authority  and  su- 
premacy that  the  very  various  uses  of  the  term 
"father"  in  Scripture  are  due.  "Fathers  "is 
us.sl  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts  vii.  2,  xxii. 
1 ),  ami  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancestors 
|  Dan.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 
Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage. 
Fathom.  IMf.asi  rks.] 
Feasts.  [Festivals.! 
Fe'lix,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Juda?a,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freed- 
man  he  was.  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidins 
Cuinunus  in  a.d.  53.  Tacitus  states  that  Felix 
and  Cumanus  were  joint  procurators  :  Cuma- 
nus  having  Galilee  ;  and  Felix,  Samaria.  Felix 
was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freedraan 
Pallas.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner.    His  period  of  office 

|  wns  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.    St.  Paul  was 

i  brought  More  Felix  in  Cwsarea.  He  was  re- 
manded to  prison,  and  kept  there  two  years,  in 
hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him  (Acts  xxiv. 
26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Poreius  Fes- 
tus  [Fksti'h]  was  appointed  to  supersede  Fe- 

j  lix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused 

I  bv  the  Jews  in  ("a-surea,  and  would  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not 

!  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor 
Nero  to  spare  him.    This  was  probablv  in  the 

!  year  GO  a.d.    The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilla. 

;  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  h,  the  former  wife 
of  A/.izus,  Fving  of  Emcsa. 

Fenced  Cities.  The  broad  distinction  l>e- 
tween  a  city  and  a  village  in  Biblical  language 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  walls.  The  city 
hail  walls  ;  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only 
a  watchman's  tower,  to  which  the  villagers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  danger.    A  threefold  distinc. 
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tion  is  thus  Obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwallcd 
villages  ;  3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  ( I 
Chr.  xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, forming  the  kingdoms  of  Moah  and  Bn- 
shau,  is  said  to  have  altoundcd  from  very  early 
times  in  castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  wc re- 
built by  Uzziah  to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  re- 
pel the  inroads  of  the  ncighlroring  tribes,  beside* 
unwallcd  towns  (Ainro.  Mare.  xiv.  *J  ;  Deut.  iii. 
5;  2  Chr.  x.wi.  10).  The  fortifications  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  thus  regularly  "  fenced."  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  walls  crowned  with  hat- 
tlcmented  parapets,  having  towers  at  regular 
intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  38),  on 
which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were  placed, 
and  watch  was  kept  by  dav  and  night  in  time 
of  w.ir  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15*;  Judg.  ix.  4*> ;  2  K. 
ix.  17).  The  gateways  of  fortified  towns  were 
also  fortified  and  closed  with  strong  doors  (Neh. 
ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance  of  the  wall 
there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  which  was 
perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining  the 
ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  mi  lway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  In  many  towns  then-  was  a  keep  or  cit- 
adel for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cistern*  (Acts 
xxi.  34  ;  2  Mace.  v.  5).  Hut  the  fortified  places 
of  Palestine  served  only  in  a  few  instances  to 
check  effectually  the  progress  of  an  invading 
force,  though  many  instances  of  determined  arid 
protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Sa- 
maria for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10),  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  time* 
of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machiems,  Misadu,  an>l 
above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  con- 
queror Titus.  The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tions consisted  usually  of  a  quadrangular  and 
toim  tim  -s  double  wall  of  sun-dried  l>riek,  fifteen 
feet  thick,  and  often  Mty  feet  in  height,  with 
square  towers  at  interval'-,  of  the  same  height 
as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with  a  parapet,  and 
a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape  like  a  shield. 
A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at  the  entrance 
was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from  the  main 
wall,  and  sometimes  ac  'Iter  was  marie  of  "0  or 
100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
annoy  the  assailants  in  flank. 

Ferret,  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  animal  referred 
to  was  probably  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  trilrc. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identifier! 
thi*  animal  with  the  hedgehog. 

Festivals.  —  I.  The  religious  times  or- 
dained in  the  Law  fall  under  tlmv  heads:  —  (1.) 
Those  formally  connected  with  the  institution 
of  the  S.ibl>ath;  (2.)  Th;  historical  or  great 
festivals;  (3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement.  —  (I.) 
Imm  diatcly  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are  — (a)  The  weekly  Sahbath  it- 
self. (6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  (c)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  (rf)  The 
Year  of  Jubilee.  —  (2.)  The  great  leasts  an-.  — 
(a)  The  Passover,  [h)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
of  Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or  of  the  First- 
fruits,  (r)  The  Feast  of  Talrernacles,  or  of  In- 
gathering. On  each  of  these  occasions  every 
male  Israelite  was  commanded  "  to  appear  he- 
lm the  Lord."  that  i<  to  attend  in  the  court 


of  the  tabernacle  or  the  temple,  and  to  make  hu 
offering  with  a  joyful  heart  (Dent  xxvii.  7; 
Xeh.  viii.  9-12).  The  attendance  of  women 
was  voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up 
to  the  Passover.  On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation  there  was  to  lie  an  entire  luspenkion 
of  ordinary  labor  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  10  ;  Lev. 
xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24.  25,  85).  But  on  the  in- 
tervening days  of  the  longer  festivals  work 
might  l>e  curried  on.  Besides  their  religious 
purjrose,  the  great  festivals  must  have  hail  an 
important  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  a  f« -cl- 
ing of  national  unity.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  sahbatical  number  in  the  organization  of 
these  festivals  is  too  remarkable  to  Ire  passed 
over,  and  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  sahbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a 
strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festi- 
vals  of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one 
mind.  The  agricultural  significance  of  the. 
three  great  festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  i»i  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in 
Lev.  xxiii.  The  time's  of  the  festivals  were  evi- 
dently ordained  in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  |K>s*ihlr  with  the  industry  of  the  pcopL 
—  (3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  arti- 
cle.—  II.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  (E-th.  ix.  20sc|.)  and  tliat  of  the  Dedica- 
tion (1  Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Fes- 
tivals of  Wood -earning,  as  thev  were  ca!Ld, 
are  mentioned  by  Joscphus  ami  the  Mi-Una. 
The  term,  "  the  Festival  of  the  Basket,"  is  a;>- 
plied  hy  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the  First-fruits 
described  in  Dent.  xxvi.  1-11  {Plain,  vol.  v. 
p.  51,  ed.  Tamil.). 

FestUS,  Por'chlS,  successor  of  Felix  as 

Srocurator  of  Judu-a  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  sent  by 
ero,  probably  in  tht  autumn  of  the  year  60 
a.d.    A  few  weeks  after  Festus  readied  his 

Irrovince  he  heard  the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who 
tad  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix  in  the  prcsencQ 
of  Herod  Airnppa  II.  and  Bent  tee  his  si.st  r 
(Acts  xxv.  II,  12).  Judiea  was  in  the  same 
disturbed  state  during  the  procurator-ship  of 
Fotus  which  harl  prevailed  through  tint  of  his 
predecessor.  He  died  probably  In  the  suitiiu  r 
of  62  a.d.,  having  ruled  the  province  kss  than 
two  years. 

Fetters.  1.  The  Hebrew  word,  nechnsh- 
taim,  expresses  the  material  of  wlifi  li  fetters 
were  usually  marie,  viz.  brass,  and  also  that  tin  y 
were  made  in  purrs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual 
number  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31;  2  K. 

xxv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1 1 ,  xxxvi.  6  ;  Jc r.  xxxix. 
7,  Iii.  11).  Inm  was  occasionally  employed 
for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxli\.  S).  2. 

may  perhaps  applv  to  the  link  which  connected 
the  fetters.  '/Akim  {"  fetters,"  Job  xx.wi. 
8)  is  more  usually  translated  "chains"  (Ps. 
cxlix.  £;  Is.  xlv.  14;  Xah.  iii.  10).  but  its  rad- 
ical sense  appears  to  refer  to  the  contraction  of 
the  feet  by  a  chain. 

Fever  {knddnrhath,(htllekrth.  rhnrrhnr ;  Lev 

xxvi.  16  ;  Dent,  xxviii.  22).  These  word",  from 
various  roots  signifying  heat  or  inflammation, 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  v  irions  «-inl< 
smrtrestive  of  fi  ver,  r>r  a  feverish  affection.  The 
thiol  word  may  perhaps  he  erysipelas.  Fi  ver 
constantly  accompanies  the  bloody  flux,  or  dys- 
entery (Acts  xxviii.  8).  Fevers  of  an  inflam- 
matory character  are  mentioned  as  common  at 
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Mecca,  and  putrid  ones  nt  Djidda.  Intermit- 
tent fever  and  dy.-enterv,  the  lam  r  often  fatal, 
are  ordinary  Arabian  <fisea*cs. 

Field.    The  Hebrew  muitk  is  applied  to  any  , 
cultivated  ground,  and  in  Rome  instances  in 
marked  opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilder- 
ness  On  the  other  hand,  the  tadeh  is  frequently 
contrasted  with  what  is  enclosed,  whether  'a 
vineyard,  agnrdeu,  or  a  walled  town.    In  many  | 
parages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote  from 
a  houte  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Dent.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  aa  in  the  case  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxv.  27).    The  separate  plota  of  ground 
were  marked  «>rt"  by  stones,  which  might  easily 
be  removed  (Dcut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17  ;  of.  Job 
xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10) :  the  absence 
of  fence*  rendered  the  fields  liable  to  damage 
from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  lire  (ver. 
6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30) :  hence  the  necessity  of 
constantly  watching  nocks  and  herds.  From 
the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated  land  of  an  v 
size  might  he  termed  a  field.    It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  expressions  "  fruitful  field  "  (  Is. 
x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and  "plentiful 
field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are  not  con- 
nected with  mulch,  but  with  carmei,  meaning  a 
park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a  wil- 
derness or  a  forest.    Another  word,  thtdemoth, 
is  translated  "  fiehls,"  uud  connected  by  Gcsc- 
nius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.    It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  docs  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This 
gives  a  more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In 
1m.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered  grape ; 
in  Hab.  iii.  17,  blasted  corn  ;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40, 
the  burnt  parte  of  the  city  (no  "fields"  inter- 
"  between  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jcru- 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
Dcut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burn- 
ing is  appropriate. 

Pig,  Fig-tree  IHofc.  tffiwti),  a  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  U.  T.,  where  it  sig- 
nifies the  tree  Ficua  Curica  of  Liutittus,  and 
also  its  fruit.  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in 
Palestine  (Dent.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
famous  for  ite  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and 
they  are  still  found  there.  "  To  sit  under  one's 
own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  "  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  Jews  to  denote 
peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv.  4  ; 
Zeeh.  iii.  10).  When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  tee- 
nim  is  used  (see  Jer.  viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also 
the  words  [a)  Liivuraii  (IIos.  ix.  10).  signifying 
tli?  tirxt  rij*  of  the  fii]-tret :  (h)  pag  ( Cant.  ii.  13), 
the  unripe  fig,  which  hangs  through  the  winter; 
(<•)  dfUldh,  a  cake  of  figs  compressed  into  that 
form  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  (2  K.  xx.  7). 

Fir  ( Heb.  l#ra*h,  i«TrtUh).  As  the  term  "  ce- 
dar" is  in  all  probability  applicable  to  more 
than  one  tree,  so  also  "  fir* "  in  A.  V.  represents 
more  than  one  sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of 
Celsius  that  ftnnsh  exclusively  means  "cedar" 
is  probablv  incorrect.  On  tbe  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  by  lit  rush  or  lirrttth  is  intended  one 
or  other  of  the  following  trees  :  —  1.  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  or  Scotch  fir ;  2.  larch  ;  3.  CHtprctfMM 
sempervirens,  or  cypress,  all  which  are  at  this 
dav  found  in  the  Lebanon. 

Fire.  —  I-  lirli'iinm.  (1.)  That  which  con- 
•umed  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  the 


ing,  beginning  with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen 
viii.  20),  and  continued  in  the  ever-bunting  fire 
on  the  altar,  first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi. 
9,  13,  ix.  24),  and  rekindled  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.) 
The  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  the  in- 
strument of  his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  ap- 

froval  orof  destruction  (Kx.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19.  &*.-.). 
'arnllel  with  this  application  of  fire  and  with 
its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  similur 
use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of 
deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not 
even  now  extinct :  e.g.  the  Sabsean  and  Magian 
systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connection 
with  Abraham  ;  the  occasional  relapse  of  the 
Jews  themselves  into  tun-,  or  ite  corrupted  fonn 
of  fire-worship  (Is.  xxvii.  9  ;  Dcut.  xvii.  3,  ic. ), 
the  worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  liodics  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  tbe 
Persians,  so  also  even  in  Egypt.    Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvt. 
61).    (3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from 
the  Midianitcs,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it 
were  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in  tbe  w  ater  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The 
victims  slain  for  sin-offerings  were  afterwards 
consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12, 
21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27  ;  Heb.  xiii.  11)  —  II.  Domes- 
tic.   Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire  is  often 
required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22;  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18).    For  this 
purpose  a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes 
constructed,  on  which  cither  lighted  wood  or 
pans  of  charcoal  are  placed.    On  the  Sabbath, 
the  Law  forljodc  any  fire  to  be  kindled  even  for 
cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv.  32).  — III. 
The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season,  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.    The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any 
one  kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn 
in  a  field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6  ; 
comp.  Judg.  xv.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30).  —  IV. 
Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  aw  arded  by  the 
Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  w  ith  a  mother- 
in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev!  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In 
certain  cases  die  bodies  of  executed  criminals 
and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

Firepan,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple 
service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3  ;  2  K.  xxv.  15  ; 
Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  snuff-dish  "  (Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23  ; 
Num.  iv.  2)  and  "censer  "  (Lev.  x.  I,  xvi.  12  ; 
Num.  xvi.  6  ft").  There  appear,  therefore,  to 
have  been  two  articles  so  called  :  one,  like  a 
chafing-dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  incense  ;  "another,  like  a  snuffer-dish, 
to  lie  used  in  trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to 
carry  the  snuffers  and  convey  away  the  snuff. 
Firkin.  [Weights  and  Meapi  res.) 
Firmament.  The  Hebrew  term  rakio,  st» 
translated,  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive, 
of  simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  ^(ien.  i.  6).  The  root 
|  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
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hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  i-  espe- 
cially used  of  beating  out  me  tall  into  thin 
plate*  (Kx.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39).  The 
tcnsa  txaotidkjft  therefore,  is  combined  with  the 

ideas  of  rSfHinmon  and  tenuity  in  the  term.  The 
same  idea  of  Mjlidily  runs  through  all  the  refer- 
ences to  the  rei/tvi.  In  Kx.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  repre- 
wnted  U  a  solid  ll<J<)r.  So  again,  in  Kz.  i. 
22-26,  the  "  firmament  "  is  the  Hour  on  which 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High  is  jdueed.  Further, 
the  office  of  the  rakui  in  the  economy  of  the 
wond  demanded  strruyUi  and  tulntiuurr.  It  was 
to  serve  as  a  division  between  the  waters  uliove 
and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In  keeping  [ 
with  this  view  the  ralna  was  provided  with 
»  windows  "  (Gen.  vii.  II  ;  Is.  xxiv.  1H  ;  M.d.  | 
iii.  10)  and  "doors  "  (IV  Ixxviii.  23),  through 
which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might  descend.  A 
secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia  served  was 
to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  (den.  i.  14),  in  which  they  wen-  fixed  as 
nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they  might 
be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29).  In  all  these  particulars  we  recognize 
the  same  \iew  as  was  entertained  by  the  (jrecks, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latin-..  If  it  be 
objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  ruAvi  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to 
such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes 
things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are. 

First-born.  That  some  rights  of  primo- 
geniture existed  in  very  early  times  is  plain,  but 
it  is  not  so  clear  in  what  they  consisted.  They 
have  been  classed  as,  a.  authority  over  the  rest 
of  the  family;  ft.  priesthood ;  c.  a  double  portion 
of  tin:  inheritance.  Under  the  I^nw,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Exodus,  the  eldest  son  was  regarded  as 
dBTOied  to  God,  and  was  in  every  case  to  lie  re- 
deemed by  an  offering  not  exceeding  .r>  shekels, 
within  one  month  from  birth.  If  he  died  before 
the  expiration  of  30  days,  the  .Jewish  doctors 
held  the  father  excused,  but  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment if  he  outlived  that  time  (Kx.  xiii.  12-15. 

xxii.  29;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6).  This  devotion  of  the  first-born  was 
believed  to  indicate  a  priesthood  belonging  to 
tlie  eldest  sons  of  families,  which,  being  set  as»de 
in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was  transferred  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  ( Dent.  xxi. 
17  I,  but  not  of  the  mother's.  Under  the  mon- 
archy, the  eldest  son  usually,  but  not  always,  as 
appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  (I  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22).  The 
male  first-bom  of  animals  was  also  devoted  to 
God  (  Kx.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv.  19,  20). 
Unclean  animals  were  to  be  redeemed  with  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value,  or  else  put  to 
death  ;  or,  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold,  and  the 
price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13,  27, 
2»). 

First-fruits.    1.  The  Law  ordered  in  gen 
eral,  that  the  first  of  all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors, 
or,  as  it  is  twice  expressc*!,  the  first  of  first-fruits, 
should  tie  ottered  in  God's  hou-c  ( Kx.  xxii.  29, 

xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26).  2.  On  the  morrow  after 
the  i'assovcr  sabbath,  i.r.  on  the  16th  of  N'isan. 
a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was  to  lie  brought  to  the 
priest,  and  waved  la-fore  the  altar,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gift  of  truitfulnes*  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6, 


10,  12,  ii.  12).  3.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
weeks  from  this  time,  at  the  rca»t  of  Pen- 
tecost,  an  oblation  was  to  la-  made  of  two  loaves 

of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new  floor, 
which  were  to  l»e  waved  in  like  maimer  with 
the  I'assovcr  sheaf  (  L\.  xxxiv.  22  ;  Lev.  XX  Ui. 
15,  17;  Num.  XXViii.  86).  4.  The  least  of 
ingathering,  i.r.  the  Feast  of  Tida-maeles  in  the 
7  tli  month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Kx.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  39).  These  four  sorts  of  offerings 
were  national.  Resides  them,  the  two  lollowing 
were  of  an  individual  kind.  5.  A  cake  of  the 
lirst  dough  that  was  baked,  was  to  be  offered  as 
a  heaven »ffe ring  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  6.  The 
first-fruits  of  the  laud  were  to  lie  brought  in  a 
Uiskot  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  an. I 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar  (  Dent.  xxvi.  2-11 ). 
The  offerings,  both  public  ami  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  two  classes:  a.  produce  in  gene- 


jirepan  d  produce,    a.  <  >f  the  public  offer- 


mi  ;  b. 

ings  of  first  fruits,  the  latw  defined  no  place 
from  which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen ; 
but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented 
by  the  Mislma,  prescrilied  that  the  wave-sheaf 
or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Jerusalem.  The  offering  made  at  the 
feast  of  the  Pentecost  was  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  conclusion  of  wheat  harvest.  It  consisted 
of  two  loaves  (according  to  Josephits  one  loaf) 
of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven,  which  «as 
waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover.  No 
private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were  allowed  be- 
fore this  public  oblation  of  the  two  loaves.  The 
private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  lie  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  No  offerings 
were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  alter  the 
Feast  of  the  Indication,  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu 
(Kx.  xxiii.  16;  Jan',  xxiii.  16,  17).  After  pass- 
ing the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  re- 
turned on  the  following  day  fo  their  homes 
(Dent  xvi.  7).  b.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for 
use?  were  not  required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem. 
They  consisted  of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date- 
honey,  onions,  eiicumliers  (Num.  xv.  19,  21  ; 
Dent,  xviii.  4).  They  were  to  lie  made,  accord- 
ing to  some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine  ;  but 
according  to  others*  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in 
Moab,  in  Ainmonitis.  ami  in  Kgypt.  The  offer- 
ings were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  11  ;  I>eut.  xviii.  4).  Nehemiali,  at  the 
Return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  re-organize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Nell.  x.  35.  37, 
xii.  44).  An  offering  of  lirst-frtiits  is  mentioned 
as  an  acceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Klisha  (2 
K.  iv.  42). 

Fish  ;  Fishing.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and.  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  tin-  creation  (Gen.  i.  21.  28).  as  wull 
as  in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  living  creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2: 
Kx.  xx.  4;  Dent  iv.  18;  1  K.  iv.  33).  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  ac<|uircd  any 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  natural 
history.  The  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9,  10)  pro- 
nounced  unclean  such  fish  in  were  devoid  of  fins 
and  scales :  thee  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome in  Kgypt.    Of  the  various  species 
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found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  tilurtu  wouUl  l»u 
classed  among  the  unclean,  while  the  t/turtu 
(iultliKUi,  a  s|»cvk»  uf  bream,  and  the  muyH, 


a  »|m-vr-»  01  uream,  anu  the 
chub,  would  be  deemed  "  dean  "  or  "(food. 
In  lien.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  verse  28),  the 
great  marine  animals  are  distinguished  from 
"  every  living  creature  that  creei*th,"  a  descrip- 
tion applying  to  fish,  along  with  other  reptiles, 
ns  having  no  legs.  The  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  the  remark ahta  fecundity  of  fish.  I  luulit- 
|c*s  thev  became  fiuuiiiar  with' this  fact  in  Egypt, 
where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the 
lakes  and  canals,  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple 
commodities!  of  food  ( Num.  xi.  5).  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  fish  was  on  this  account  a  most  se- 
rious visitation  to  the  Egyptian*  (Ex.  vii.  21  ; 
Is.  xix.  8).  Among  the  l'lulistines,  Dagon  was 
represented  hy  a  figure,  hulf  man  and  half  fish 
(1  Sam.  v.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Dcut.  iv.  18).  In 
Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  is  re- 
markably well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  value 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  .lews  is  shown  by 
the  traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of 
Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be  open  to  all 
comers.  Jerusalem  derived  its  supply  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10). 
The  existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied 
in  the  notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  proba- 
bly contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh. 


uaturul  tinier  Ilanunadacett,  and  sub-order  Ildia- 
liwett,  which  grows  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  in 
the  N.  of  Africa. 


An  Egyptian  Landlnf-nat  (UmidiMon.) 

iii.  3,  xii.  39  ;  Zcph.  i.  10).  Numerous  allusions 
to  the  art  of  fishing  occur  in  the  Bible.  The 
most  usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the 
use  of  the  net,  either  the  aiding  nc:  ( Hah.  i.  15  ; 
Ex.  xx vi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  lo),  probably  resembling 
the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in  Wilkinson 
(iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  draa  net  (Is.  xix.  8  ; 
Hub.  i.  15),  which  was  larger,  and  rei|uired  the 
use  of  a  bout  :  the  hitter  was  probably  most 
used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  numlier  of 
Is.ats  kept  on  it  was  very  considerable.  Angling 
was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt, 
a>  well  as  followed  by  the  |>oor  who  could  not 
afford  a  net.  A  still  more  scientific  method  was 
with  the  trident  or  the  spear,  as  practised  in 
Egypt  ill  taking  the  crocodile  (.lob  7)  or  the 
hippojKjtamus. 

Pitches  (».**.  Vetchks),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Ileb.  words  cwnemrth 
nn<l  btsitrh.    As  to  the  former,  see  Kvk.  Ket- 


mi.h  denotes  without  doubt  the  Sinella  so/ on, 

in  herbaceous  annual  plant  belonging  to  the  |  that  country  by  the  Israelites  a p| tears  from  Josh. 


Flag,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 

two  Heo.  words  acAi  and  $ifJi.  1 .  AcMt,  a  word, 
according  to  Jerome,  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
denoting  "  any  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such 
as  rushes  and  reeds,  which  grows  in  marshy 
places."  It  seems  probable  that  some  Jjwq/ie 
plant  is  denoted  in  Job  viii.  11.  The  word 
occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-favored  kine  came 
up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  ttrhu.  Rovle 
and  Kitto  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  dchu 
denotes  the  Cyperus  esculentm.  Kalisch  savs 
that  the  &rhu  "  is  unquestionably  either  the 
Cujienu  eactilmttu  or  the  Dulomta  widm-llaivs." 
We  are  quite  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  so 
easily  on  this  point  2.  Suph  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  (>.  T  In  connection  with  yaw, 
"sea,''  to  denote  the  "  Red  Sea."  The  term 
here  appears  to  l»e  used  in  a  verv  wide  sense 
to  denote  "  wc'jds  of  any  kind.1'  The  yam 
suph  therefore  is  the  "  sea  of  weeds,"  and 
perhaps,  as  Stanley  observes,  suph  "  may  be 
applied  to  any  aqueous  vegetation." 

Flagon,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1, 
Athuhah  \2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3  ;  Cant.  ii. 
5  ;  Hos  iii.  1 ).  The  real  meaning  of  this  wort! 
is  a  cahe  of  pressed  raisins.  2.  AWW  (Is.  xxii. 
24  only).  AWW  is  commonly  used  for  a  bottle 
or  vessel,  originally  probably  a  skin,  but  in  later 
times  a  piece  of  pottery  (Is.'xxx.  14). 

Flax.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified.  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
wonls  are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in 
the  thread,  the  pier*,  or  the  made-up  ptirmrnt,  we 
reduce  them  to  two,  —  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain  ;  and 
Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  flax  of 
the  Egyptians  is  recorded  to  have  l>ecn  damaged 
by  the  plague  "f  hail.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  but  that  originating  in  India  it 
spread  over  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a 
very  early  period  of  antiquity.  That  it  was 
grown  in  Palestine  even  More  the  conquest  of 
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ii.  6.  The  various  processes  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  arc 
indicated:  — 1.  The  drying  process.  2.  The 
peeling  of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres. 
3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9).  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently one  of  the  most  important  crops  in 
Palestine  appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,9. 

Flea,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20. 
Fleas  are  abundant  in  the  East,  and  afford  the 
subject  of  many  proverbial  expressions. 

Flesh.  [Food] 

Flint.  The  lift,  ehallamuh  is  rendered  flint 
in  Dcut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13  ;  Ps.  cxiv.  8  ;  and  Is. 
I.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered reel:  in  the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  Ea.  iii.  9  the  English  word  "  flint "  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  bat  there  it  represents  the  Heb. 
Tsor. 

Rood.  [Noah.] 
Floor.  IPavemeht.] 
Flour.  ]Bread.] 

Flowers.   (Pales-tike,  Botabtt  of.] 
Flute  (1  K.  i.  4,  marg.  [Pipe]),  a  musical 
instrument,  mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan. 

iii.  5,  7.  10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of 
the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
setup. 

FlUX,  Bloody  (Acts  xxviii.  8),  the  same 
as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is,  though 
sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious, and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 

Fly,  Flies.  I.  Zibih occurs  only  in  Eccl. 
x.  1  and  in  Is.  vii.  18.  The  Ueb.  name  is  prob- 
ably a  generic  one  for  any  insect.  The  zflmb 
from  the  rivers  of  Egypt  has  by  some  writers, 
as  by  Oedmann,  been  identified"  with  the  zimb 
of  which  Bruce  gives  a  description,  and  which 
is  evidently  some  species  of  T»l>antu.  Sir  O. 
Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  of  an  injuri- 
ous flv  under  the  name  of  Dthtbah,  a  term  al- 
most "identical  with  zfltuk.  2.  'Arob  ("  swarms 
of  fl'm"  "  divers  sorts  of  flia,"  A.V.),  the  name 
of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent  to 
punish  Pharaoh ;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  As  the  'drib  are  said  to  have  filled 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  common  flies  (J/u*c/</<r)  are 
more  especially  intended.  The  identification 
of  the  'ardb  with  the  cockroach  is  purely  gra- 
tuitous. 

Food.  The  diet  of  Eastern  nations  has 
been  in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  com- 
pared with  our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of 
contrast  are  the  small  amount  of  animul  food 
consumed,  the  variety  of  articles  used  as  ac- 
companiments to  bread,  the  substitution  of 
milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and  the 
combination  of  what  wo  should  deem  hetero- 
geneous elements  in  tins  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of* 
which  in  the  eves  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by 
the  use  of  the  term  lerhrm  (originally  food  of 
any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as  by 
the  expression  "  staff*  of  bread  "  (I^cv.  xxvi. 
2fi;  Ps.  cv.  lb;  Ez.  iv.  16.  xiv.  13).  Simpler 
preparations  of  corn  were,  however,  common  ; 
sometimes  the  fresh  green  cars  were  eaten  in  a 
natural  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  In- 
die hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Dcut.  xxiii.  25; 


2  K.  iv.  42 ;  Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  vi.  1 ) ;  mora 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being 
carefully  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a 
fire  (Lev.  ii.  14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  corn," 
in  which  form  they  were  an  ordinary  article  of 
diet,  particularly  among  laborers,  or  others  who 
had  not  the  means  of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii. 
14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18; 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28)  :   this  practice  is  still  very 
usual  in  the  East.    Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bruised  (A.  V.  *'  beaten,"  Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  ami 
then  dried  in  the  sun  ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed 
with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake 
(A.  V.  "  dough  ;  "  Num.  xv.  20  ;  Neh.  x.  37  ; 
Ex.  xliv.  30).    The  Hebrews  used  a  great  vari- 
ety of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.    Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6), 
as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just  quoted  ;  some- 
times the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine 
(A.  V.  "vinegar")  which  the  laborers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14) ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into 
the  gravy,  which  was  either  served  up  sepa- 
rately for  the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi. 
19),  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  meat -dish, 
as  done  by  the  Arabs.    Milk  and  its  prepara- 
tions holu  a  conspicuous  place  in  Eastern  diet, 
as  affording  substantial  nourishment :  some- 
times it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state  (Gen. 
xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
modem  Uban,  i.e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  "  butter;  " 
Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 
Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence  :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance  ;  thev  were 
generally,  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes.  Grapes 
were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  as  raisins. 
Fruit-cake  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  food  of 
the  Arabians.     Of  vegetables  we  have  most 
frequent  notice  of  lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34  ;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still 
largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in  travelling; 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  leeks,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a  su- 
perior quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).  The 
modern  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  : 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  arc 
eaten  raw  with  bread.    The  spices  or  condi. 
ments  known  to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous. 
In  addition  to  these  classes  we  have  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food  :  in  the 
first  place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product 
of  the  bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25  ;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  Arabia,  or  of  the  other 
natural  and  artificial  productions  included  un- 
der that  head,  especially  the  tlilut  of  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  i.e.  grape-juice  boiled  down,  which 
is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East ;  the  latter 
is  supposed  to  he  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  II, 
and  hz.  xxvii.  17.    With  regard  to  oil,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  the  extent  we 
might  nave  anticipated.    Eggs  are  not  often 
noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as  articles 
of  food  \  Is.  x.  14.  lix.  5;  Luke  xi.  12).  The 
Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in  the 
use  of  animal  food  !  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  Ixith  unwholesome 
to  cat  much  meat,  and  expensive  from  the  ne- 
cessitv  of  immediately  consuming  a  whole  ani- 
mal, but  Iwyond  this*  the  ritual  regulations  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in 
modem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  result. 
The  prohibition  expressed  against  consuming 
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the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more  j  face  in  public  for  women  of  the  higher  clasvs. 
fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  en-  j  especially  married  women,  in  the  East,  suth- 

eiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the  unveiled 


forced  hv  the  |ienaltv  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii. 
20,  xix."26  ;  Dcut.  xii.  10;  I  Sum  xiv.  83  fT.  ; 
Ez.  xliv.  7.  15).    Certain  portion!  of  the  fat  of 
bacrihees  were  also  forbidden  ( Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25  ;  cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  16  ft". ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).    In  ad- 
dition to  the  uliovc,  Christians  were  forbidden 
to  cat  the  fte»h  of  animals,  portion*  of  which 
had  lieen  offered  to  idol-..    All  Itcasts  and  birds 
classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  I  ft'.;  Dent.  xiv. 
t  ft")  were  also  prohibited.    Under  these  re- 
striction'* the  Hebrews  were  pennitted  the  free 
use  of  animal  food  :  generally  •Miking  they 
only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  ((Jen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a 
religious  "( Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  I  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4  ; 
Luke  xv.  23)  :  it  was  only  in  royal  households 
that  there  was  a  dailv  consumption  of  meat 
(1  K.  iv.  23;  Neh.  v.  18).    The  animals  killed 
for  meat  were — calves  (lien.  x\iii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24  ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4  ; 
Am.  vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age 
(1  K  i.  9;  l'rov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxii!  13;  Matt, 
xxii.  4);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9;  Judg.  vi.  19; 
I  Sam.  xvi.  20)  ;  harts,  roebucks,  and  fallow- 
deer  (1  K-  iv.  23)  ;  binls  of  various  kinds  ;  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  without 
wales  and  tins  ( Lev.  xi.  9  ;  Dcut.  xiv.  9).  L»- 
custs,  of  which  certain  sjiecies  only  were  es- 
teemed clean  (I*lv.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally 
eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare. 
Meat  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten 
by  itself ;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed 
in  Scripture,  as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk 
(tier.,  xviii.  8)  ;  bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19)  ; 


face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ; 
Jer.  iii.  3).  An  cs|s  cial  force  is  thus  giveu  to 
the  term  "  hard  of  forehead  "  us  descriptive  of 
audacity  in  general  ( Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9).  The  cus- 
tom among  many  Oriental  nations  l>oth  of  col- 
oring the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to 
some  special  deity  or  religious  sect,  is  mentioned 
elsewhere.  The  "jewels  for  the  forehead," 
mentioned  by  EzckicI  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin 
of  A.  V.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  wen-  in  all  probability 
nose  rings  (Is.  iii.  21 ). 

Fore8t.    The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms 
are  ya  '<tr,  churrsh,  nnd  imrtles.  The  lirst  of  these 
most  truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest.  The 
second  is  seldom  used,  and  applies  to  wood*  of 
less  extent:  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  IS 
ft".  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4)  applied  to  woods  properly 
so  called.    The  third,  jxirdis,  occurs  only  once 
in  reference  to  forest-trees  (Neh.  ii.  8).  Else- 
where the  word  describes  an  orchard  (Eccl. 
ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13).     Although  Palestine  has 
never  been  in  historical  times  a  woodland  coun- 
try, yet  there  can  Ik;  no  doubt  that  there  was 
much  more  wood  formerly  than  there  is  at  pres- 
ent.    (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephruim  clothed  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  Umlered  the  tilain  of  Jcz- 
reel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neigfihorhood  of 
Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ft*.).     (2.)  The  worn! 
of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  23,  24)  was  situated  in  the 
ravine  which  descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
(3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was 
somewhere  on  the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.    (4.)  The  wood 
through  which  the  Israelite!  jwissed  in  their 
and  with  fish  either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.   pursuit  of  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  25)  was 


36;  John  xxi.  9)  or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv 
42).  With  regard  to  the"  beverages  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  already  mentioned  milk, 
and  the  probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a 
mixture,  resembling  the  modern  sfii'rfut,  formed 
of  fig-cake  and  water.    It  is  almost  needless  to 


probably  near  Aijalon  (cotnp.  v.  31 ).  (5.)  The 
•'wood''  (Ps.  exxxii.  6)  implied  in  the  name 
of  Kirjath  jcarim  (1  Sain.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
"  forests  "  in  which  Jotham  placed  his  forts  (2 


Chr.  xxvii.  4).    f7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was 
say  that  water  was  most  generally  drunk.    In  |  partly  covered  with  wood  (Is.  lxv 


addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquors. 

Footman,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  people  or  of  the' fighting- 
men  who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots.  But,  2.  The  word  oc- 
curs in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17 
only),  and  as  the  translation  of  a  different  term 


10)  (8| 

The  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which 
David  concealed  himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  18  ft"), 
lav  S.  E.  of  Hebron.  The  house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon  (I  K.  vii.  2,  x.  17,  21  ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
16,  20)  was  so  called  probably  from  being  fitted 
up  with  cellar. 
Fortifications.  [Fenced  Citie!».| 
Fortuna'tUS  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  ot  three 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 


from  the  nlwve.  This  passage  affords  the  first  Achaieus,  who  were  at  Ephcsus  when  St.  Paul 
mention  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  swift  wrote  his  lirst  Epistle.  There  is  a  Fortunatus 
runners  in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's  lirst  Epistle 
a  thing  had  been  foretold  bv  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  to  the  Corinthians,  who  was  possibly  the  same 
viii.  II  ).    This  body  appear  to  have  lieen  after-  person. 

wards  kept  up.  and  to  have  l>cen  distinct  from  ;  Fountain.  Among  the  attractive  features 
the  body-guard — the  »ix  hundred  and  the  |  presented  by  the  Land  of  Promise  to  the  na- 
tliirty  —  who  were  originated  by  David.  See  t ion  migrating  from  Egypt  bv  way  of  the 
I  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  II  ;  2  K.  xi.  desert,  none  would  lie  more  striking  than  the 
4.6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground.  The 
word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  springs  of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  re- 
"  guard  ; "  but  the  translators  were  evidently  markable  for  their  abundance  and  l>eauty,  cs- 
aware  of  its  signification,  for  they  have  put  the  pccially  those  which  fall  into  the  .Ionian  anil  it* 
word  "  runners  "  in  the  margin  in  two  instances  lakes  throughout  its  whole  course.  The  sprinjr 
(1  K.  xiv.  27;  2  K  xi.  13).  J  or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "eve"  of  the 

Forehead..     The  practice  of  veiling  the  landscape,  is  distinguished  in  all  Oriental  Ian 
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;11.  The  vulcanic  agency  which  has  operated 
powerfully  in  Palestine*  has  from  very  early 


guages  from  the  artificially  sunk  ami  enclosed 
well, 
so 

times  given  tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm 
springs  which  are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Jerutialem  appears  to  have 
jKwsesscd  eitlier  more  than  one  perennial  spring, 
or  one  issuing  by  more  than  one  outlet.  In 
Oriental  cities  generally,  public  fountains  arc 
frequent.  Traces  of  such  fountain-  at  Jeru- 
salem may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  names  En- 
Itogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  "Dragon-well" 
or  fountain,  and  the  "  Gate  of  the  Fountain  " 
(  N.  h.  ii.  13,  14). 

Fowl.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Bible.  Of  these  the  moat  common  is  'ofth, 
which  is  usually  a  collective  term  for  all  kinds 
of  birds.  In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  pro- 
visions for  Solomon's  table,  "  fatted  fowl  "  are 
included.  In  the  X.  T.  the  word  translated 
'•  fowls  "  is  most  frequently  tliat  which  com- 
prehends all  kinds  ot  birds  (including  raixns, 
Luke  xii.  24). 

Fowl,  Fowler.  [Si»aruow.) 

FOX  ( lleb.  shu  'al).  We  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  the  jackal  "  is  the  animal  more  particu- 
larly signified  in  almost  all  the  passages  in  the 
O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs.  The 
*hu  'dUm  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidently  "  jackals," 
and  not  "  foxes,"  for  the  former  animal  is  gre- 
garious, whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its  hab- 
its. With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of 
Palestine,  th  -re  is  no  doubt  tli.it  the  common 
jackal  of  the  country  is  the  Cttnti  aureus,  which 
may  be  heard  every  night  in  the  villages. 
Hetnprich  and  Ehrcnbcrg  speak  of  a  vulpine 
animal,  under  the  name  of  Cams  Syriaau,  as 
oecurring  in  Lebanon.  The  Egyptian  Vwlpm 
Xilaticus,  and  doubtless  the  common  fox  of  our 
uwn  country,  are  Palestine  species. 

Frankincense,  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle, 

glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sacrificial  fumigation  (Ex.  xxx.  34-3G). 
It  is  obtained  by  successive  incisions  in  the  !>ark 
of  a  tree  called  the  arlmr  thuri*,  the  rir-»t  of  which 
yields  the  purest  and  whitest  luitu  ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with 
yellow,  and,  as  it  becomes  old,  loses  its  white- 
ness altogether.  The  Hebrews  iui|H>rtcd  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  ( Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  20* , 
and  more  particularly  from  Saba ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  at  present  the  Arabian  Liltanum, 
or  Olibanuin,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that 
the  finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey 
comes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archijielago.  There  can  !m>  little  doubt 
that  the  tree  which  produces  the  Indian  frank- 
incense is  the  Boiir+Hut  terrata  of  Roxburgh,  or 
BoMOtUh  llotrifrrn  of  Tolebrooke.  It  is  still 
extremely  uncertain  whit  tret:  produces  the 
Arab.  Olibanuin.  Lamarck  proposes  the  Amy- 
ris  (lilewlrnsis,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  u]>on  in- 
conclusive evidence. 

Frog.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the 
O.  T.  is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii. 
2-7,  &c.,  in  which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  de- 
scribed, and  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  SO.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only  in  Rev.  xvi. 
13.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  animal 
The  only  known  species  of  frog  which 


occurs  at  present  in  Egypt  is  the . 
the  edible  frog  of  the  continent 

Frontlets,  or  Phylacteries  (Ex.  xiii. 
16  ;  l>eut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  These 
"frontlets"  or  "  phylacteries  "  were  strips  of 
parchment,  on  which  were  written  four  passages 
of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii.  2-10,  11-17  ;  IK-ut.  vi. 
4-9,  13-23)  in  an  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  then  rolled  up  in  a  case  of  black 
calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a  stifhr  piece 
of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  They  were  placed 
at  the  bend  of  the  left  arm.    Those  worn  on 

the  forehead  were  writ- 
ten on  four  strips  of 
|Kirchmcut,  and  put  into 
four  little  cells  within 
a  square  case,  on  which 
the  letter  £*  was  writ- 
ten. The  square  had 
two  thongs,  on  which 
Hebrew  letters  were  in- 
scrilied.  That  phylac- 
teries were  used  as  amu- 
lets is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural.  Scaligcr 
even  supposes  that  phy- 
lacteries were  designed 
^^E^v  to  sujiersedc  those  amu- 
*\jk  h'ts,  the  use  of  which 
\\    bad  been  already  learnt 

at  PhTiartrrie*.    Kv   the    Israelites  in 
r  ™»'""  •       Egypt  The  expression 

"they  make  broad  their  phylacteries'  (Mutt, 
xxiii.  5)  relers  not  so  mucli  to  the  phylactery 
itself,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed 
breadth,  as  to  the  cast:  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees,  among  their 
other  pretentious  customs  (Mark  vii.  3,  4  ;  Luke 
v.  33,  &c),  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could. 
It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always, 
whereas  the  common  people  only  used  them  at 
prayers.  The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  •prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon,  la 
our  Lord  s  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  were 
hound  to  wear  them.  The  Karaites  explained 
Dent.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  &c,  as  a  figurativt  com- 
mand to  remcmljcr  the  law,  as  is  certainly  the 
ca»e  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii. 
3  ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  01  that 
the  scope  of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite 
interpretation.  The  Rabbis  have  many  rules 
about  their  use. 

Fuller.  The  trade  of  the  fullers,  so  far  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  apfiears  to  have 
consulted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  process  of  fulling  or 
cleansing  cloth,  so  far  as  it  may  l«c  gathered 
from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  consisted  in 
treading  or  stamping  on  the  garments  with  the 
feet  or  with  hats  in  tulw  of  water,  in  which 
some  alkaline  substance  answering  the  purpose 
of  soap  had  l»een  dissolved.  The  substances 
used  tor  this  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  are  natron  (Prov.  xxv.  20 ;  Jer.  U. 
22)  and  soap  (Mai.  iii.  2).  ,  Other  substances 
also  are  mentioned  as  being  cmplovcd  in  cleans- 
ing, which,  together  with  alkali,  seem  to  iden- 
tify the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  process,  as  urino 
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and  chalk.  The  process  of  whitening  garment* 
was  pcrtbrmcd  hy  rubbing  into  them  chalk  or 
earth  of  some  kind.  Greta  L'imolia  (Cimoliu  J 
was  probably  the  earth  most  frequently  used. 
The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  al»o  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  upjicars  to  have  been  carried  on  at"  Je- 
rusalem outside  the  citv. 

Puller's  Field,  the,  a  spot  near  Jerusa- 
lem (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2)  so  close 
to  the  walls  that  a  j»erson  speaking  from  there 
could  Ijc  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  2G). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would 
seem  to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south- 
east side.  But  Ilal>shakch  and  his  "  great  host  " 
mint  have  come  from  the  north ;  and  the  Pul- 
ler's Field  was  therefore,  to  judge  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, on  the  table-land  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city. 

Funerals.  [Burial.] 

Furlong.  (Measium.] 

Furnace.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  arc 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  Tunnur  is  so  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xr.  17  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9  ; 
Nch.  iii.  U,xii.38.  Generally  the  word  applies 
to  the  baker's  oven.  (2.)  Vil>*han,  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8, 
10,  xix.  18),  especially  a  lime-kiln  (Is.  xxxiii. 
12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (.3.)  Cur,  a  refining  furnace 
(Prov.xvii.3,  xxvii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18  El.  (4.) 
Attin,  a  large  furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23).  The  Persians  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  furnace  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing capital  punishment  (Dan.  I.e.  ;  Jer.  xxix. 
22;  2  Mace.  vii.  5;  Hos.  vii.  7).    (5.)  The 


potter's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5,  xxxviii.  30) 
(6.)  The  blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii 


G. 

Qa'al,  son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shcchemitea 
in  their  rebellion  against  Ahimelech  (Judg.  ix.). 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  l<cen  a  native  of 
Shechem,  nor  specially  interested  in  the  revolu- 
tion, but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  eoitdotfieri,  who 
at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  U-  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Gaash.  On  the  north  side  of  "the  hill  of 
Gaash  "  was  the  city  which  was  given  to  Jo>hua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9;  cotnp.  Josh.  xix. 


49,  50).  It  does  not  appear  to  luive  liccn  recog- 
nized. 

Ga  ba.  The  same  name  as  Genx.  It  is 
found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24;  Esr.  ii. 
26  ;  Nch.  vii.  30. 

Gab  ael.    1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob. 
i.  1).  —  2.  A  i>oor  Jew  (Tot*,  i.  17,  Vulg.|  of 
"  Kagcs  in  Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  t«n 
talents  of  silver  (  Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  I,  20,  v.  6,  ix. 
x.  2).  An. 
Gab'atha,  E»th.  xii.  l.  [Bigtuax.J 
Gub'bai,  apparently  the  head  of  an  impor- 
tant family  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  xi.  8). 

Gab  batha,  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ap- 
pellation of  a  place,  also  called  "  Pavement," 
where  the  judgment-seat  or  Uma  was  planted, 
from  his  place  on  which  Pilate  delivered  our 
Lord  to  death  (John  xix.  13).  The  place  wn> 
outside  the  prauorium,  for  Pilate  brought  Jesus 
forth  from  thence  to  it.  It  is  suggested  by 
Lightfoot  that  Gabbatha  is  a  mere  translation 
of  "  pavement."  It  is  more  probably  from  an 
ancient  root  signifying  height  or  roundness. 
In  this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated 
Bema;  and  the  "pavement  "  was  possibly  some 
mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  cither  forming  the 
bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court  imme- 
diately round  it. 

Gab  des,  1  Esd.  v.  20.    [Gaba.]  Ap. 
Ga  brias,  according  to  the  present  text  of 
the  LXX.,  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the  creditor 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another  place 
(Tob.  iv.  20)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  Ap. 

Ga'bricl.  The  word,  which  is  not  in  itself 
distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the  an- 
gelic office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title  in 
I)an.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  In 
the  ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels. 
In  Scripture  he  is  set  forth  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  angelic  nature  in  its  ministra- 
tion of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man. 

Gad,  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the  first-lorn  of 
Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to 
Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18).  («) 
The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
of  Gad  is  preserved  —  like  the  others,  an  ex- 
clamation on  his  birth  —  is  more  than  usually 
obscure  :  "  And  Ix-ah  said,  '  In  fortune,'  and  she 
called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  II).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text 
of  the  passage.  But  in  the  marginal  emenda- 
tion of  the  Masorcts  the  word  is  given,  "  Gad 
comes."  (/>)  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  how- 
find  the  name  played  upon  in  a  difler- 
"  Gad"  is  here  taken  as  meaning 
a  piratical  band  or  troop  ((Jen.  xlix.  19).  (rj 
The  force  thus  lent  to  the  name  has  la-en  by 
some  partially  transferred  to  the  narrative  oi 
(Jen.  xxx.,  e.g.  the  Samaritan  Version,  tin 
Veneto  ( Jreek.  and  our  own  A.  V.  —  "  a  trooj 
(of  children)  cometh."  Of  the  childhood  ami 
life  of  the  patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preserved. 
At  the  time  of  the  descent  into  Egypt  seven 
sons  an-  ascribed  to  him,  remarkable  from  tht 
fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names  have  plural 
terminations,  as  if  those  of  families  rather  than 
|iersons  ((Jen.  xlvi.  16).  The  position  of  Gad 
during  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tsdiornacle  (Num.  ii.  14) 
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The  alliance  between  the  tribes  of  Reul>en  ami 
Gad  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  Uf  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these 
two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  live  hundred  years  be- 
fore, with  their  occupations  unchanged.  At 
the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representa- 
tion that  they  "  hare  cattle  "  —  "  n  great  mul- 
titude of  cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now 
arc  is  a  "  place  for  cattle."  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  evade  taking  their  proper  share 
of  the  difficulties  of  subduing  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been  effected 
they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their  tents," 
to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  anil  their  cat- 
tle," which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  dis- 
trict—  from  the  Anion  (Wady  Mojeb),  about 
half  war  down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Ileshbon. 
nearly  due  east  of  Jerusalem  —  was  occupied 
by  Reuben,  and  at  or  about  Heshbon  the  pos- 
sessions of  Gad  commenced.  They  embraced 
half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially  states 
(Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  moun- 
tainous district  which  is  intersected  by  the  tor- 
rent Jabbok  —  if  the  Wcuiy  Zitrka  be"  the  Jab- 
bok  —  including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  cast 
the  furthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer,  that 
faces  Kabbah,"  the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii. 
25).  West  was  the  Jordan  (27).  Such  was 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gaditcs,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  themselves 
beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  v.  11,  16)  show 
them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established  over 
the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan 
as  far  as  Salcah,  and  very  far  both  to  the  north 
and  the  east  of  the  border  given  them  origi- 
nal! v,  while  the  Man  in  sites  were  pushed  still 
further  northwards  to  Mount  Hennon  (1  Chr. 
v.  23).  The  character  of  the  tribe  is  through- 
out strongly  marked  — fierce  and  warlike  — 
"  strong  men  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the 
battle,  that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler, 
their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon 
the  mountains  for  swiftness."  The  history  of 
Jephthah  develops  elements  of  a  different  na- 
ture and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  fierceness 
accessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers 
of  the  desert.  In  the  behavior  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces 
of  a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  ehival- 
rwsquc.  If  to  this  we  add' the  loyalty,  the  gen- 
erosity and  the  delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam. 
xix.  32-39),  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies 
of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  probability  Elijah  the 
Tislibitc,  "  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gil- 
ead," was  one  of  them.  But  while  exhibiting 
th«*>c  high  personal  qualities,  Gad  appears  to 
have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The  territory 
of  Gad  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  lonn 
and  fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were 


fought  out ;  and,  as  an  agricultural  and  j  a  toral 
country,  it  must  have  suffered  severely  in  con- 
sequence (2  K.  xx.  33).  Gad  was  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath-Pilcser  (1  Chr.  v.  26),  and 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

Gad,  "  the  seer,"  or  *'  the  king's  seer,"  i.e. 
David  s  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  11;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a  "prophet" 
who  appears  to  have  joined  David  when  in  the 
hold  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  re  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  punishment  inflicted  for  the 
numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 1-19  ; 
1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  He  wrote  a  book  of  the 
Acts  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  as- 
sisted in  the  arrangements  for  the  musical  ser- 
vice of  the  "house  of  God"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
25). 

Gad.  iroperly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  arti- 
cle. In  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  II,  the  clause 
"  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop  "  has  in 
the  margin  instead  of  the  last  word  the  proper 
name  "Gad,"  which  evidently  denotes  some 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  though 
it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it.  That 
Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under  whatever 
outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is  supported 
by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right 
in  his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, which  was  regarded  by  the  astrologers  f 
the  East  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune 
Movers  is  in  favor  of  the  planet  Venus.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a  ban- 
queting table  in  honor  of  idols  will  lie  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethio- 
pians (Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  feast  made 
;  by  the  Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is 
i  described  in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
'  the  Dragon  (comp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  &c.).  A 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remains  in  the 
proper  name  Baal  Gad. 

Gad'ites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Gad 
and  members  of  his  tribe. 

Gad  ara,  a  strong  city  situated  near  the 
River  Hieromax,  cast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tilierias,  and  sixteen 
Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those  places. 
Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  Peraa.  A  largx; 
district  was  attached  to  it.  Gadara  itself  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evidentlv 
identical  with  the  "country  of  the  Gadarenes'' 
(Mark  v.  1  ;  Luke  viii.  26,*37).  Of  the  site  of 
Gadara,  thus  so  clearlv  defined,  there  cannot  1* 
a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated  hill  at  the 
north-western  extremity  "of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Til>eria>.  lie 
the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  I'm  K>is. 
The  whole  spare  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  HDOttl 
two  miles  in  circumference."  The  first  histori- 
cal notice  of  Gadara  is  it-s  capture,  along  with 
Pell*  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
in  the  vear  B.C.  218.  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subse- 
quently added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the 
Great.  Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest 
interest  from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
miracle  in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii. 
28-34  ;  Mark  v.  1-21  ;  Luke  viii.  26-tO).  The 
whole  circumstances  of  the  narrative  are  strik- 
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<ngly  illustrated  by  the  feature*  of  the  eonntry. 
Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  moat 
interesting  remains  of  Gadaru  are  lu  tomb*, 
which  dot  the  cliff"*  for  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  city.  Gadara  was  raptured  l>y  Ves- 
pasian on  the  fir  - 1  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Jews  ;  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  ;  ond 
the  town  itself,  with  the  surrounding  villages, 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Gad  di,  son  of  Susi ;  the  Manassite  spy 
gent  bv  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num.  xiii. 
11). 

Gad'diel,  a  Zcbulonite,  one  of  the  twelve 
•pies  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

Ga  di,  father  of  Men  ahem  (2  K.  xv.  14, 
17). 

Ga  ham,  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham '  -  brother, 
by  his  concubine  Rcumah  (Uen.  xxii.  24). 

GaTiar.  The  nene-Gahar  were  among  the 
families  of  Kcthinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zcrubbobei  (Ezr.  ii.  47  ;  Neb. 
vii.  49)." 

Gai  UB.  [Joux,  Skcond  axd  Thibd  Epis- 
tles OK.] 

Gal  aad  (I  Mace.  v.  9,  55  ;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5  ; 
and  tiik  CorxTRY  of  Galaad,  1  Mace.  v.  17, 
2U,  25,  27,  36,  45,  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  word  G  ill  ad.    A  p. 

Ga  lal.  1.  A  Levitc,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15).  —  2.  Another  Levite 
of  tiie  family  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  — 8. 
A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jcduthun  (Xeh.  xi.  17). 

Gala  tia.  Galatia  is  literally  the  "  Gallia  " 
of  the  East.  The  Galatians  were  in  their  ori- 
gin a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  lieforu 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders 
moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the 
«hores  of  the  Hellespont  and  lW|>orus,  when 
Nieomedes  I.,  king  of  Rithynia,  Iicing  then  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war,  invited  them  across  to  help 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  Gulutia  *q>- 
pears  as  a  dependent  kingdom  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire,  as  a  province  (a.d.  20).  The 
Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  lie  ronghlv  de- 
scried as  the  cent  ral  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
west,  CaI'PADOCIA  on  tin-  east.  PaJCPBYLI* 
nnd  Cilicia  on  the  south,  and  Rithynia  and 
PoWTCfl  on  the  north.  It  would  lie  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  liny  were  fre- 
quently changing.  At  one  time  then*  is  no 
doubt  that  this  province  contained  l*isiflia  and 
Lvcaonin,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Anti- 
och,  Iconitim,  Lystra,  and  Derl*»,  which  arc 
conspicuous  in  the  narrntivc  of  St.  Raul's 
travels.  Rut  the  characteristic  part  of  Galatia 
lay  northward  from  those  districts.  These 
Eastern  Gaul-  preserved  much  of  their  ancient 
character,  and  something  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage. The  prevailing  speech,  however,  of  the 
<li«triet  was  Greek.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Anevraare  Greek,  and  St.  Raul  wrote  his  Epis- 
tle in  Greek.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  de- 
termine in  what  sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always 
in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle* 
the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  district  are 
mentioned"  in  very  general  terms.  <  hi  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  most  probable  that  U.-ihuia  is 
used  by  St.  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term. 


and  not  for  the  Roman  province  of  that  nunc 
We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advo 
cated  by  Bottger,  that  the  Galatia  of  the  Epistle 
is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between  Dcrhe 
and  Colnsste,  i.e.  the  extreme  southern  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province. 

Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the,  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Raul  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Rhrygia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  prolnahly  in  the  carta  j»ortion  of 
his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephcstis,  which 
terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58 
The  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  called  forth 
by  the  machinations  of  Judaizing  teachers, 
who.  shortly  before  the  dute  of  its  comj>of«ition, 


had 


ivored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this 


province  into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v. 
2,  11,  12,  vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to 
depredate  the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Raul 
(eomp.  i.  1,  11).  The  scope  and  content-  of 
the  Epistle  are  thus  —  ( 1 )  apologetic  (i  ,  ii.) 
and  polemical  (iii.,  iv.) ;  and  (2)  hortatory  and 
practical  (v.,  vi.) ;  the  positions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  former  portion  being  used  with 
great  power  and  ta-rsuasiveness  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  the  ytnu- 
inerwtm  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  no  writer 
of  any  credit  or  respectability  has  expressed 
any  doubts.  The  testimony  of  the  early  church 
is  most  decided  and  unanimous.  Resides  ex- 
press references  to  the  Epistle  we  have  one  or 
two  direct  citations  fount!  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  several  apparent 
allusions.  Two  historical  questions  require  q 
brief  notice  :  —  1 .  The  numfrr  ofrixits  made  by 
St.  Raul  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  previous  to 
his  writing  the  Epistle.  These  seem  certainly 
to  have  been  tur>.  The  Apostle  founded  the 
churches  of  Galatia  in  the  visit  recorded  Acts 
xvi.  6,  during  his  second  missionary  journey, 
about  a.d.  51,  and  revisited  them  at  the  period 
and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  23, 
when  he  went  through  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Rhrygia.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem 
probable  that  he  fouud  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
beginning  to  work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia. 
2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is 
that  of  the  date,  and  the  place  from  which  the 
Epistle  was  written.  Conybeare  and  Howson. 
nnd  more  recently  Lightfoot,  urge  the  proba- 
bility of  its  having  l>een  written  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Fpistle  to  the  Romans.  They 
would  then-fore  assign  Corinth  as.  the  place 
where  the  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  three 
months  that  the  Apostle  staid  there  (Acts  xx. 
2,  .3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  as 
the  exact  ]*tmm1.  Rut  it  seems  almost  iuqtossi- 
ble  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prolonged  stav  in  Ephesus  (a.d. 
541. 

Galbanum,  one  of  the  perfumes  emplovcd 
in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense  (Ex. 
xxx.  34).  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is 
brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It  is 
a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear- 
like  drops.  Rut,  though  galbanum  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not 
Uen  exactly  determined.  Spfengel  is  in  favor 
of  the  Frrufa  Jh  ulayo,  L.,  which  grows  in  North 
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A  frica,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  IMion 
of  Linnrcus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 


Good  Hope.  The  Ojtoidia  (.ialbanifcru  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia  an  that  which  yields  the  galba- 
num.    But  the  question  remains  undecided. 

Gal'eed,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  which  be  and  Laban  made  on  Mount 
Gilead  in  witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered 
into  between  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48;  comp. 
23,  25). 

Gal  gala,  the  ordinary  equivalent  in  the 
LXX.  for  Gdgal.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  named 
only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and  may  there  denote 
either  the  upper  Gil  gal  near  Bethel,  or  the 
lower  one  near  Jericho 

Galilee.  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman 
n  was  applied  to  a  large  province,  seems  to 
have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little  "  cir- 
cuit" of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomoc  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment 
for  his  work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon 
to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7  ;  1  K.  ix.  11 ).  They 
were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  stran- 
gers, and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  dis- 
trict the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is. 
ix.  1).  It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  in- 
creased in  number,  and  became  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants ;  ex- 
tending themselves  also  over  the  surrounding 
country,  they  gave  to  their  new  territories  the 
old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the  Mac- 
cahxan  period  Galilee  contained  onlv  a  few  Jews 
living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  all  Palestine  was  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces. Judtea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix. 
31 ;  Luke  xvil.  1 1 ;  Joseph.,  D.  J.,  iii.  3).  The 
lattet  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
♦he  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Isaachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  On 
the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of 
Ptolemais,  which  probably  included  the  whole 
plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The 
southern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmel 
and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria  to  Mount  Gilboa, 
and  then  descended  the  valley  of  Jezreel  by 
Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  River  Jordan, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  Upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Galilee  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  "  Lower  "  and  "  Upper."  Lower 
Galilee  included  the  great  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
with  its  offshoots,  which  ran  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  It  extended 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginca,  the  modern  .lenin, 
on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain,  and 
included  the  whole  region  from  the  plain  of 
Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
on  the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The 
chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias, 
Tnrirluea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  Scpphoris.    The  towns  most  cele- 


brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  i 
Tiberias  ( Luke  i.  26  ;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1 ).  Upper 
Galilee  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range  ly- 
ing between  the  Upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the 
Safed  range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Plain  of  Akka.  To  this 
region  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  is 
given  in  the  0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv. 
15).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  Upper  Galilee.  Galilee 
was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our  Lord's 
private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  yearn 
were  spent  at  Nazareth  ;  and  when  He  entered 
on  His  great  work,  He  made  Capernaum  His 
home  (Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1 ).  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken 
up  with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  prov- 
ince, while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judaa  The  nature  of  our 
Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and  products 
of  the  country.  The  apostles  were  all  either 
(iali leans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acta  i.  11). 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  residence  of  their  moat  celebrated 
Rabbins. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  [Gbnkesabxth.1 
Gall,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  mererah,  or  mtrdrah,  and 
ro*A.  I.  Mtrerah  or  mfrorah  denotes  etymolo- 
gically  '« that  which  is  bitter ; "  see  Job  xiii.  26, 
"  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me."  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile  "  or  "  gall  " 
from  its  intense  bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25) ; 
it  is  also  used  of  the  "poison"  of  serpents 
(Job  xx.  14),  which  the  ancients  erroneously 
belived  was  their  gall.  2.  RSth,  generally  trans- 
lated "  gall "  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  Hos.  x  4  ren- 
dered "  hemlock :  "  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job 
xx.  16,  roth  denotes  the  "  poison  "  or  "  venom  " 
of  serpents.  From  Deut.  xxix.  18,  and  Lam. 
iii.  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hcb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and 
perhaps  poisonous  plant.  Other  writers  have 
supposed,  and  with  some  reason  (from  Deut. 
xxxii.  32),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant  must 
be  intended.  Gescnius  understands  "  poppies." 
The  capsules  of  the  Po/wiwamr  may  well  give 
the  name  of  rfah  ("  head  ")  lo  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, just  as  we  speak  of  jioppy  hmd*.  The  va- 
rious species  of  this  family  spring  up  quickly 
in  corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter. 
A  steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be 
"  the  water  of  gall  "  of  Jcr.  viii.  14.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our  Lord, 
just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall,"  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii. 
34),  and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require 
some  consideration.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual 
way,"  as  Henjrstcnl>crg  remarks,  "decimates 
the"  drink  theologically  :  always  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  he  speaks  of 
call  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalms  more  manifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to  his  way, 
looks  rather  at  the  on/i/wrr/quali'tv  of  the  drink." 
H  Gall "  is  not  to  be  understood  in  any  other 
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sense  thin  as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of 
the  draught.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  con- 
eurrvnt  opinion  of  aneieiit  ami  modern  com- 
mentators that  the  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  an  an  anodyne,  wo  can- 
not readily  eome  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had 
the  soldiers  intended  a  mitigation  of  suflering, 
they  would  doubtless  have  offered  a  draught 
dragged  with  some  substance  having  narcotic 
properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  proba- 
bly a  men-  ordinary  leverage  "f  the  Romans. 

Gallery,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  :*>,: ■<  oes  or  veranda -.  « hieh  are  not  un- 
common in  Kastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  Hebrew  words  so  trans- 
lated have  any  reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.) 
In  Cant.  i.  17  the  word  rachit  means  " panel- 
ling/  or  "fretted  work."  (2.)  In  Cunt.  vii.  6, 
rw  /iit  is  applied  to  the  hair,  the  regularly  ar- 
ranged, flowing  locks  being  compared  by  the 
]K>et  to  the  channels  of  running  water  seen  in 
the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine.  (3.)  In  Ez. 
xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word  utlih  seems  to  mean  a 
pillar  used  for  the  sup|tort  of  a  floor. 

Galley.   [Sun-. J 

Gallim  {  —  "  heap-,"  or  j>ossibly"  springs"), 
a  plat  e  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible: 
—  (I.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal.  David's  wife,  was  given  —  "  Phalli  the 
son  of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim  "  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  44).  There  is  no  clew  to  the  situation  of 
the  place.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
catalogue  of  places  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
Sennacherib  ( Is.  x.  in).  It  was  perhaps  a  short 
distance  N.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Gal- 
lim has  not  been  met  with  in  vodcrn  times. 

Gallic  Junius  Anna-us  Qauio,  the  Roman 
proconsul  of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at 
Corinth,  a  d.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  brother  to  Eucius  AnnflMis  Setuva,  the 
philosopher.  He  is  -aid  to  have  bei  n  put  to 
death  by  Nero,  "as  well  as  hi-  brother  Seneca, 
but  not  at  the  same  time"  (Winer)  ;  but  there 
is  apparently  no  authority  for  this.  Jerome,  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Euschi  us,  savs  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  year  GT>  ad. 

Gallows.  IIYnisiimknt.) 

Gam  ael,  1  Esd.  viii.  29.    [Daxiei.,  3.] 

Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedah/.ur;  prince  or 
captain  of  the  triln-  of  Manassch  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at 
••farting  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
(x.  23) 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor 
of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly  advice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
followers  of  Je-us  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  ff. ). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3  that  he  was  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor 
Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi 
Simeon,  and  grand -on  of  the  celebrated  Hillel : 
be  was  nresid  in  of  the  Sanhi  ilrim  Mtd<  r  Ti 
berius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  is  rc|M>rtcd 
to  have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

Games.   With  regard  to  juvenile  games, 

the  notices  nre  very  few.  It  inn-t  not,  however, 
Ik-  inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children 
were  without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their 
age.    The  only  rec  orded  sports,  however,  are 


keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5),  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt, 
xi.  16).  With  regard  to  manly  games,  the* 
were  not  much  followed  up  by  "the  Hebrews" 
the  natural  earnestness  of  their  character  and 
the  influence  of  the  climate  alike  indisposed 
them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amusement 
of  the  men  ap|>cars  to  have  consisted  in  conver- 
sation and  joking  (Jcr.  xv.  17;  Prov.  xxvi.  19). 
A  military  exercise  seems  to  Ik*  noticed  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  14.  In  Jerome's  day,  the  usual  sport 
consisted  in  lifting  weights  as  a  trial  of  strength, 
as  also  practised  in  Egypt.  Dice  are  mentioned 
bv  the  Talmudists,  probably  introduced  from 
E*gypt.  Public  games  were  altogether  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions  :  the  great 
religious  festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement and  the  feelings  of  national  union 
which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece  so  popu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  persua- 
sion that  stub  gatherings  should  be  exclusively 
connected  with  religious  duties.  Accordingly 
the  erection  of  ngyminuiium  bv  Jason  was  looked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i.  14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14).  The  entire  absence  of  ver- 
bal or  historical  reference  to  this  subject  in  t ho 
(Iosik  Is  shows  how  little  it  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  Jews.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium. 
At  Ephcsus  an  annual  contest  was  held  in  honor 
Of  Diana.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding.  A 
direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions  that  took 
place  on  such  occasions  is  made  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
32.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  Greek  contests,  l>orrowed  probable  from 
the  Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have 
l»cen  present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth. 
These  contest!  (2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ■ 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  ptmcrofitim, 
consisting  of  Intxing  and  wrestling;  and  the 
pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping,  running  quoit 
ing.  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling.  The 
competitors  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;   2  Tim.  ii.  5)  re- 


quired a  long  and  severe  course  of  previous 
training  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic- 
ular diet  was  enforced  (1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In 
the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exercises 
extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude 
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of  spectators  (Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
being  the  spectacle  ( 1  Cor.  iv.  ix ;  Heb.  x.  33).  nary  productions  of  the  country,  we  are  tempted 
The  (fames  were  opened  by  the  procluumtion  of  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10  that  in  some  garden* 
a  herald  (1  Cor.  ix.  -27),  whose  office  it  was  to  care  was  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  exotic*, 
give  out  the  name  and  country  of  each  candi-  In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine,  the  migh- 
date,  and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  Isjrhood  of  water  was  an  inij •ortant  considcni- 
the  victor  Iwforv  the  assembled  multitude.  The  tion  in  selecting  the  sue  of  a  garden.  To  the 
judge  was  selected  lor  his  sj>otless  integrity  (2  old  Hebrew  potts  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or 
Tim.  iv.  8) :  his  office  was  to  decide  any'dis-  I  "a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem 
putes  (Col.  iii.  I  j),  and  to  gi>e  the  prixe  (l*  Cor.  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  material  prosperity 
ix.  24;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  (2  (Is.  Iviii.  11  ;  .Icr.  xvii.  8.  xxxi.  12).  From  a 
Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  neighboring  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied  the 
Olympic  games,  and  of  pine,  or,  at  one  period,  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games.  St.  Paul  alludes  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  con- 
to'  two  only  out  of  the  rive  contests,  boxing  and  vcyed  to  all  warts  (l's.  i.  3  ;  Eccl.  ii.  o  ;  Eeclua, 
running,  most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  box-  xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the 
ing  (cf.  I  Cor.  ix.  26)  the  hands  and  arms  were  exact  meaning  of  the  expression  "  to  water 
bound  with  the  cettus,  a  band  of  leather  stud-  with  the  toot  "  in  Dcut.  xi.  10.  The  orange, 
ded  with  nails.  The  foot-race  (2  Tim.  iv.  7)  lemon,  and  mullarry  groves  which  lie  around 
was  run  in  the  stadium  (\  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  ob-  '  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the  most 
long  area,  open  atone  end  and  rounded  in  a  striking  peculiarities  of  Oriental  gardens  —  gur- 
scmicircular  form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides  ]  dens  which  Mnundrcll  describes  a*  lieing  "  a 
of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  confused  miscellany  of  trevs  jumbled  together, 
the  spectators  sat.  The  judge  was  stationed  by  ,  without  cither  iH».-ts,  walks,  arliors,  or  any 
the  goal  [Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  vis!-  thing  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like 
blc  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other.  thickets  rather  than  gardens."    The  kings  and 

Gam  madims.    This  word  occurs  only  nobles  had  their  country  houses  surrounded  by 

in  Ez.  xxvii.  II.    A  variety  of  explanations  of  gardens  (I  K.  x\i.  1  ;  2  K.  ix.  27),  and  these 

the  term  have  hern  offered.    (1.)  One  class  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1 1.  The 

renders  it  "  pygmies."    (2.)  A  second  treats  it  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of  the 

as  a  geographical  or  local  term.    (3.)  A  third  palace  (l*.sth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 

gives  a  more  general  sense  to  the  word.  "  brave  nail  (Iwh.  vii.  7).    In  Bahvlon  the  gardens 

warriors."    Hit/.ig  suggests  "deserters."   Af-  and  orchards  were  enclosed  bv  Uie  city  walls, 

ter  all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.,  "guard*,"  j  In  large  gardens  the  otrhard  was  probably,  as 

furnishes  the  simplest  explanation.                  j  in  Egypt,  the  enclosure  set  ajmrt  lor  the  ctilti- 

Gu  mill,  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22d  ration  of  date  and  sycamore  trees,  and  fruit- 
course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (I  dir.  trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  Eccl.  ii. 
xxiv.  I7j.  5).    Th©  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens 

Gar.    "  Sons  of  Gar  "  are  named  among  as  places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41 ).  Manasseh 

the  "  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  "  in  1  and  his  son  Anion  were  buried  in  the  garden 

E>d.  v.  34.    Ap.  of  th'ir  palace,  the  garden  of  I'zza  (2  K.  \xi. 

Garden.  Gardens  in  the  East,  as  the  He-  is,  2<»).  The  retirement  of  gardens  rendered 
brew  word  indicates,  are  enclosures,  on  the  out-  them  favorite  places  for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi. 
skirts  of  towns,  planted  with  various  trees  and  3G  ;  John  xviii.  1  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxiv.  63).  In  the 
shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in  the  Bihlo  we  degenerate  times  of  the  monarchy  they  were 
learn  that  they  were  vurrounded  by  hedges  of  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  worship 
thorn  (Is.  v.  51,  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov.  xxiv.  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  lxvi.  17),  and  images  of  the 
31).  For  further  protection,  lodges  (Is.  i.  8;  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them.  Gar- 
Lam,  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xii.  1 )  wen.-  deners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  ami  John 
built  in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (Job  xx.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was 
xxvii.  18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  hcusls  and  carried  among  the  Hebrew  s  we  have  few  means 
lubbers,  as  is  the  case  to  th is  day .  The  gardens  I  of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted 
of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with  flowers  ami  with  the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from 
aromatic  shruks  (Cant.  iv. -2,  vi.  1 6),  besides  '  Rom.  xi.  17,24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute 
olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi.  U),  prohibitions  of  the  Mishna.  The  traditional 
junnegranates,  and  others  lor  domestic  use  ganlens  and  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  lie 
( Ex.  xxiii.  1 1  ;  Jer.  xxix.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown  in  the 
(•aniens  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  men-  \\'nd</  I'rftis  (/.».  Hortus),  about  an  hour  and  a 
turned  in  Deut.  xi.  10.  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cu-  quarter  to  the  -outh  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
cumber* tren  grown  in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  viii.  7,  §  3).  The  "  king's  garden."  mentioned 
vi.  70),  and  probably  also  melons,  leeks,  onions,  in  2  K.  xxv.  4,  Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  \xxi\.  4, 
and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  ,  Hi.  7,  was  near  the  |>ooI  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth 
as  the  productions  of  a  neighboring  country,  of  the  Tyropojon,  north  of  Bir  Eyub,  and  was 
The  rose-ganlcn  in  Jerusidem,  said  to  have  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the.  valleys  of  Jehosh- 
been  situated  westward  of  the  temple  mount,  aphat  and  Ben  Hinnom. 

is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  Ga'reb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army 

gardens  which,  front  the  time  of  the  prophets,  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  .'58). 

existed  within  the  city  w  alls.    But  of  all  the  Ga'reb,  the  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of 

ganlens  of  Palestine,  none  is  possessed  of  a.»s<>  Jerusalem,  named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

ciations  nwin>  sacred  and  imperishable  than  the  1  Gar'izim,  2  Mace.  v.  23 ;  vi.  2.  [Geri- 
gnrden  of  Gcthsemanc,  beside  the  oil-pn-sses  on  J  ZIM.]    A  p. 
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Garlic  (Num.  xi.  5).  It  U  the  Allium 
Sativum  of  Linnieus,  which  abound*  in  Egypt. 

Garment.  IDhkss.J 

GOT  mite,  the.  Kuilah  the  (Jarmite,  i.e. 
the  descendant  of  (ierem,  is  mentioned  in  the 
olHW'iire  genealogical  lists  of  the  families  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 

Garrison.  The  Hebrew  words  bo  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  not- 
tub,  to  "  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to 
a  variety  of  object*.  ( 1 . )  Mathab  and  mattmilxth 
undoubtedly  mean  a  •'garrison,"  or  fortified 
post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,4,  12,  15  ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Netsib  is  also  used  for  a  "  garri- 
son i  in  l  Chr.  xi.  16), but  elsewhere  for  a  col- 
umn erected  in  an  enemy's  conntrv  as  a  token 
of  conoucst  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same 
word  elsewhere  means  '*  officers  "  placed  over 
a  vanquished  people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  2).  (4.)  A/attaebaA  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1 1  means  a  "  pillar." 

Gash  mu.  A  variation  of  the  name  G« 
shkm  (Neh.  vi.  6). 

Ga'tam,  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz  the  son 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxri.  11  ;  1  Chr.  i.  36),  and  one 
of  the  "dukes  "  of  Eliphax  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 

Gate.  The  gates  and  gateways  of  Eastern 
cities  anciently  held,  and  still  hold,  an  impor- 
tant part,  not  only  in  the  defence  but  in  the 
public  economy  of  the  place.  They  arc  thus 
sometimes  taken  as  representing  the  city  itself 
(Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60;  Deut.  xii.  12;  Judg. 
t.  8 ;  Ruth  iv.  10 ;  IV  Ixxxvii.  2,  exxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  they 
were  used  may  be  mentioned  —  1 .  As  places  of 
public  resort  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20, 
24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  *c).  2.  Daces  for  public 
deliberation,  administration  of  justice,  or  of 
audience  for  kings  and  rulers,  or  ambassadors 
(Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  xxv.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  4; 
Judg.  ix.  35,  Ac.).  3.  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii. 
1).  In  heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near 
the  gates  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13 ;  comp.  2 
K.  xxiii.  8).  Regarded  therefore  as  positions 
of  great  importance,  the  gates  of  cities  were 
carefully  guarded,  and  closed  at  nightfall  (Dent. 
Hi.  5  ;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7  ;  Judg.  ix.  40,  44).  They 
contained  chambers  over  the  gateway  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  24).  The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities 
were  arched  or  square-headed  entrances  in  the 
wall,  sometimes  flanked  by  towers.  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  larger  gates  mentioned  in 
Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated  with  metal, 
closed  with  locks,  and  fastened  with  metal  bars 
(Deut.  iii.  5  ;  Ps.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  xiv.  1,2).  Gates 
not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The 
gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  private 
houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sentences 
from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above  the 
gate*  (Deut.  ri.  9;  Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21). 
The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very 
massive  and  costlv,  being  overlaid  with  gold 
and  carvings  (1  K~.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  xviii.  16). 
Those  of  the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood, 
two-leaved,  and  overlaid  with  gold  ;  those  of 
the  temple,  of  fir  (1  K.  vi.  31,  32,  34  ;  Eat.  xli. 
23,  24).  The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and 
precious  stones  (Is.  liv.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  21)  may 
be  regarded  as  having  their  types  in  the  mas- 


sire  stone  doors  which  are  found  in  some  of 
the  ancient  houses  in  Syria.  These  are  of  singls 
slain  several  inches  thick,  sometimes  10  feet 
high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above.  Kgvj»- 
tian  doorwavs  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of"  tho  doorway  were"  the  threshold 
(Judg.  xix.  27),  the  sidenosts,  the  lintel  (Ex. 
xii.  7).  In  the  Temple,  Levitcs,  and  in  houses 
Off  the  wealthier  classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons 
were  especially  appointed  to  keep  the  door  (Jer 
xxxv.  4  ;  2  }C,  xii.  9,  xxv.  18,  &c). 


L 

Ancient  Egyptian  door.  (Wtlkinaoa.) 

Gath,  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  tha 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17);  and 
the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 

xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many 
centuries  remained  unknown.  After  a  careful 
survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  several  "passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  name  is  mentioned,  Mr.  Porter  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  called  TfJI-*s-St(/ieh.  This 
hill  stands  upon  fhc  side  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  ; 
10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in 
form,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of 
Judah  and  Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr. 

xviii.  1) ;  and  from  its  strength  and  resources, 
forming  the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  struggles,  and  was  often 
captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi. 
6;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was  near 
Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron  ;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled 
on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto"  Gath  and  unto 
Ekron  "  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  1 , 52).  All  these  notices 
combine  in  pointing  to  TrH-rs-StijirJi  as  the  site 
of  Gath.  The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath 
was  exposed  appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a 
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comparatively  early  period,  at  it  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  other  royal  cities  by  the  la- 
ter prophet*  (Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6).  It 
is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  in  the  lite 
of  Kin?  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15). 

Gath-he  pher,  or  Git  tah-he  pher,  a 
town  on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zcbulun, 
not  far  from  Japhia,  now  Yufa  (Josh.  xix.  12, 
13 1,  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  the  proph- 
et Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  251.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  ei-Meml*td,  a  village  2  miles 
E.  of  S  farifh,  is  the  ancient  Gath-hcpher. 

Gath-rim  mon.  L  A  city  given  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia,  apparently  not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Its  site  is  unknown.-  2.  A  town  of 
the  half- tribe  of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan, 
assigned  to  the  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is  probably  an  error  of 
the  transcribers. 

Ga  za  (properly  Azsah),  one  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  continuous  existence  and  importance 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  secret  of 
this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found  in  the 
situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town  in  the 
S.  W  ot  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egypt.  The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has 
made  Gaza  important  in  a  military  sense.  Its 
name  means  "  the  strong  ;  "  and  this  was  well 
elucidated  in  its  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  lasted  t\\"  months.  This  city  was  one 
of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii. 
4-1).  Some  of  the  most  important  campaigns 
of  the  crusaders  took  place  ^in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Biblical  hi*tory  of  Gaza  mav  be 
traced  through  the  following  stages.  In  Gen. 
x.  19  it  appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, as  a  "  border  "  city  of  the  Canaanites. 
In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the  territory  of  Gaza 
is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was  not  able  to 
subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3).  It  was 
aasiirned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47), 
and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it  ( Judg. 
i.  18)  ;  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long  ;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21); 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and 
apparently  continued  through  the  times  of 
S  imuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(I  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
I "»).  Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  ( I 
K.  iv.  24).  But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble 
with  the  Philistines  recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16, 
xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18).  The  passage  where  Gaza 
is  mentioned  in  the  X.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full 
of  interest.  It  is  the  account  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on  his  return  from  Je- 
rusalem to  Egypt.  The  words  "  which  is  des- 
ert "  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The 
probability  is  that  they  refer  to  the  road,  and  are 
uited  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was 
then  in*  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find 
the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from 
Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  an- 
other, more  favorable  for  carriages  (Acts  viii. 
29),  further  to  the  south,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a  district  comparative! v 
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without  towns,  mid  much  exposed  to  the  incur 
moiis  of  |ieoplc  from  the  desert.    The  modern 
Ghuzzrh  is  Mtuatcd  partly  on  an  oblong  hill  of 
!  moderate   height,  and   partly  on  the  lower 
j  ground.    The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
I  tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
|  There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and 
j  its  fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But 
the  chief  feature  of  the  neighborhood  is  the 
wide-spread  olive-grove  to  the  X.  and  X.  E. 

Gaz  ara,  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Maccalx-cs,  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  both  parties 
(1  Mace.  ix.  52,  xiii.  53,  xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv. 
28,  xvi.  1  ;  2  Mace.  x.  32-36).  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was  the  same 
place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezcr  or  Gazkr. 

Ga  zathites,  the  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  the  in- 
habitants of  Gaza. 

Ga  zer,  2  Sam.  v.  25  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gkzer. 

Gaze  r a.  1.  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  vii.  45.  The 
place  elsewhere  given  as  Gazara.  —  2.  One 
of  the  "  servants  of  the  temple,"  whose  sons 
returned  with  Zorohabel  ( 1  Esd.  v.  31 ).  [Gaz- 

ZABt.]     A  p. 

Ga'zez,  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  46  ;  ( 1 )  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  hU 
concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of  Haran,  the  son 
of  the  same  woman :  the  second  is  possibly 
only  a  'epctition  of  the  first. 

Ga  sites,  the,  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg. 
xvi.  2). 

Gaz  z am.    The  Bcne-Gazzam  were  among 

the  families  of  the  Xcthinim  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbubel  (Ezr.  ii.  48 ; 
Xeh.  vii.  51 ). 

Ge  ba.  1.  A  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  ►  ub- 
urbs,"  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17  , 
1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first 
group  of  the  Benjamite  towns,  apparently  those 
lying  near  to  and  along  the  north  boundary 
(Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is  given  as 
Gaba.  During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  *.w  held  as  a  gar- 
rison by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but 
they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan.  Later  in  the 
same  campaign  we  find  it  referred  to,  to  define 
the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which  stood  in  the 
ravine  1k-1ow  the  garrison  of  Michmash.  in 
terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Mlch- 
mash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  position  of  the 
modern  village  of  which  stands  pictu 

resqucly  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on 
tlie  very  edge  of  the  great  Wadg  Suweinit,  k  ok 
ing  northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  which 
also  retains  its  old  name  of  M&khmis. — -2. 
The  Geba  named  in  Jud.  iii.  10  must  be  tlm 
place  of  the  same  name,  on  the  road  lie 

tween  Samaria  and  Jenin,  about  three  mile* 
from  the  former. 

Go  bal,  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  IN 
lxxxiii.  7.  in  connection  with  Edom  and  Moab, 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  contexts  both  of  the 
psalm  and  of  the  historical  records  will  justify 
our  assuming  the  Gehal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  ons 
and  the  same  city  with  the  Gehal  of  Ezekiel 
(xx vii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  and 
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not  another,  us  some  have  supposed,  in  the 
district  round  about  l'etra,  which  is  by  Jo»c- 

Idius,  KuM-bius,  and  St.  Jerome,  called' Gebu- 
BtW.  From  tbe  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
w  ritten  "  Giblians  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Bibli- 
ans  "  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identi- 
ty with  the  Gihlitcs,  s|>okrn  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  ami  that  of 
their  city  with  the  "  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of 
profane  literature.  It  is  called  JtUiil  by  the 
Ar.il>.->,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical  name. 

Ge  ber.  1.  The  son  of  Gebcr  resided  in 
the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gilcad,  and  had  charge 
of  Huvoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of  Arirob  (1 
K.  iv.  13).  —  2.  Gcber  the  son  of  ITri  had 
a  district  south  of  the  former  —  the  "land  of 
Gilcud"  (1  K.  iv.  19). 

Ge  bun,  a  village  north  of  Jerusalem  (K 
K.  31 ),  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  mod- 
ern Analn)  and  the  ridge  on  winch  Nob  was 
situated.  B-Inttriytsh  occupies  about  the  right 
spot. 

Gedaliah.   L  Gbdauah,  the  son  of 

Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24), 
and  grandson  of  Shapuau  the  secretary  of  King 
JoM.th.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
H.r.  588,  Nebuchadnezzardcpurtcd  from  Juda-a, 
leaving  Gcdaliah  with  a  Chakhean  guard  (Jer. 
k1.  o)  at  Mi/pah,  to  govern  the  vine-dressers  anil 
husbandmen  (Jer.  til.  10)  who  were  exempted 
from  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah,  and 
Ui/.pah  Ijccamc  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various 
matters  (Jer.  xl.  6,  1 1 ).  He  was  murdered  by 
Ishtnucl  two  months  after  his  ap|>ointincnt. — 
2.  -V  Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jcduthun 
who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(I  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).  —  3.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  Czm (Exr.  x.  18). — 4.  Son  of  I'uslmr  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  I),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned. — 6.  Grandfather  of  Zeplm- 
niah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

God  QUr,  l  Ksd.  v.  30.    [Gaiiak.]  Ap. 

Ged'eon.  1.  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Judirli  (Jud.  viii.  I  ). — 2.  The  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Gideon  (Ileb.  xi.  32). 

Go'dor.  The  king  of  Gcdcr  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were,  overcome  by  Joshua  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  l>e  the  same  place  us  the 
UCdcf  named  in  1  Chr.  iv.  39. 

Gederah,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  lowland 
country  (Jo  h.  xv.  30),  apparently  in  its  (ast- 
ern part.  No  town  bearing  this  name  has. 
however,  been  yet  discovered  in  this  hitherto 
little  explored  district. 

Ged  erathite,  the,  the  native  of  a  place 

called  Gederah,  apparently  in  Benjamin  (I  Chr. 
xii.  4). 

Ged'erite,  the,  the  native  of  some  place 
named  Gedcr  or  Gederah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Ged  eroth,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Gederotha'im,  a  town  in  the  low  country 

of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  361,  named  next  in  order 
to  ( Icdrrah. 

Ge'dor.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  .*>8),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hebron*  Robinson  discovered  a  Jetliir  half 
way  Ix  tween  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  road.—  2.  The  town, 
apparently  of  Benjamin,  to  which  "Jehorara 


of  Gedor  "  liclongcd  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). —  3.  Aa 
ancestor  of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). — 4. 
The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (I  dir.  iv.  4,  18).  —  6.  In  the  records 
of  the  trilte  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  39,  certain 
chiefs  of  the  tril>e  are  said  to  have  gone,  in  the 
reign  of  Hczckiuh,  "to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley."  If  what  it 
told  in  ver.  42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in 
the  same  expedition,  then  we  should  look  for 
Gedor  between  the  .south  of  Judah  and  Mount 
Seir,  l'etra.  No  place  of  the  name  has  vet 
ken  met  with  in  that  direction.  The  LXX. 
rend  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Goha  zi,  the  servant  or  l>oyof  Elisha.  He 
was  sent  us  the  prophet's  messenger  on  two 
occasions  to  the  good  Shunamite  (2  K.  iv.).  ob- 
tained fraudulently  money  and  garments  from 
Naaman,  was  miraculously  smitten  with  incu- 
rable leprosy,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
prophet's  service  (2  K.  v.).  Later  in  the  histo- 
ry he  is  mentioned  us  being  engaged  in  relating 
to  King  Jornm  all  the  great  things  which 
Elisha  had  done  (2  K.  viii.). 

Gehen  na,  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom,"  or 
"of  the  son,"  or  •children  of  II."  (A.  V.),  a 
deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the 
fire-gods  by  Aha/.,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3, 
xxxiii.  6  ;  Jer.  vii.31,  xix.  2-0).  It  became  in 
later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of  everlasting 
punishment 

Gel  iloth,  a  p'ace  named  among  the  marks 
of  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin (Jo<h.  xviii.  17).  The  name  Gcliloth 
never  occurs  again  in  this  locality,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  probable  that  Gilgal  is  the  right  read 
ing. 

Gemal'li,  the  father  of  Ainmiel,  the  Danite 

spy  ( Num.  xiii.  12). 

Gemari'ah.  1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scril>e, 
and  lather  of  Mi.  haiah.  He  was  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Judah,  and  had  a  chamber  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  from  which  Baruch  rend  Jeremiah's 
alarming  prophecy  in  the  ears  of  all  .he  people, 
it.<\  800  (Jer.  xxxvi.  ).  — 2.  Son  of  Hilkiah, 
was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  the 
captive  Jew*  (Jer.  xxix.). 

Gems.    [Sroxr.s,  Precious.] 

Genealogy.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a 
genealogy  or  pedigree  is  "  the  book  of  the  gene- 
rations ;  :'  and  because  the  oldest  histories  were 
usually  drawn  up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the 
expression  often  extended  to  the  whole  history. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Sheraitic  races.  The  ear 
West  Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  The 
promi*e  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  successively,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile 
world  ;  the  expectation  of  Messiah  us  to  spring 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  the  exclusively  hered- 
itary priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and 
emo'uments;  the  long  succession  of  kings  in 
the  line  of  David  :  nnd  the  whole  division  and 
occupation  of  the  land  ujMin  genealogical  prin- 
ciples by  the  trills,  families,  and  houses  of 
lathers,  gave  a  dee|>er  ini|>ortance  to  the  science 
of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  than  |»erhaps  any 
other  nation.    With  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the 
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,  the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies 
much  further  developed.  In  Uen.  xxxr. 
22-26,  we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sous  of 
JiftCob,  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repented  in 
Ex.  i.  l-.»  In  (jeii.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact 
genealogical  census  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt-  When 
the  Israelite-,  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  command 
"after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers."  According  to  these  genealogical  di- 
visions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched, 
and  offered" their  gifts  and  offerings,  chose  the 
spies,  and  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  par- 
celled out  amongst  them.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 


mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the 
Scripture  genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth 
was  not  the  ground  of  their  incorporation  into 
their  respective  trills.  However,  birth  was, 
and  continued  to  Ik:  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish 
organization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  wen?  marked  by 
nttention  to  genealogical  operations.  When 
David  established  the  temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ, 
he  divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  course* 
and  companies,  each  under  the  family  chief. 
When  Hezekiah  re-opened  the  temple,  and  re- 
stored the  temple  services  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  gene- 
alogies. When  Zerubbabol  brought  back  the 
captivity  from  Babylon,  one  of  his  first  cares 
seems  to  have  l»een  to  take  a  census  of  those 
that  returned,  and  to  settle  them  according  to 
their  genealogies.  1'assing  on  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a  striking  inci- 
dental proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish 
gern-alogieal  economy  in  the  fact,  that,  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria 
immediately  went  each  one  to  his  own  city. 
Another  proof  ij  the  existence  of  our  Lord's 
genealogy  in  two  forms  as  given  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  The  mention  of  Zacha- 
rias  as  "  of  the  course  f  Abia,"  of  Elizabeth 
as  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,''  and  of  Anna 
the  daughter  of  I'hunuel  as '"of  the  tribe  of 
A>er,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is 
abundantly  manifest  that  tlic  Jewish  genea- 
logical record*  continued  to  lie  kept  till  near  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  It  remains  to  lie 
said  that  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  the  Jew- 
ish genealogical  records  are  of  great  importance 
with  a  view  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Let  it  only  be  remembered  that  these 
n-cord-s  have  respect  to  jiolitieal  and  territorial 
divisions,  as  nr.:  •»  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  lie  seen  how  erro- 
neous a  conclusion  it  may  b.\  that  all  who  are 
railed  "  sons  "  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or 
chief  father,  must  necessarily  l>e  his  very  chil- 
dren. If  any  one  family  or  house  became  ex- 
tinct, some  other  would*  snceecd  to  it*  place, 
called,  after  it*  own  chief,  father.     Hence  of 


course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at  a  later 
period  would  exhibit  different  divisions  from 
one  drawn  up  at  un  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  lie  liome  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  genealogy.  Again,  when  a  pedigree 
was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  s|iecify  such 
generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  But  then,  as  re- 
gards the  chronological  use  of  the  Scripture 
genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
^reat  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as 
measures  of  time,  though"  they  are  invaluable 
for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  he  sure  that 
they  are  complete.  Another  feature  in  the 
Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or 
modi  that  ions  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobias, 
Tobit,  Nathan.  Matuttha,  ami  even  of  names  of 
the  same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  The 
Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giv- 
ing the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  de- 
scending form  mav  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-_»2, 
or  I  Chr.  hi.;  of  the  ascending,  I  Chr.  vi.  :wt- 
4.1  (A.  V.) ;  Ezr.  vii.  1-5.  Females  are  named 
in  genealogies  when  there  is  anv  thing  remark- 
able about  them,  or  when  any  right  or  property 
is  transmitted  through  them."  See.  (Jen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26;  Ex.  vi.  23; 
Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  :><>.  35, 
Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 

New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies  :  —  1 .  They  are  l>oth  the 
genealogies  of  Joseph,  t>.  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
•1.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is.  as  Crofius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  •Joseph's 
genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David.  St.  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genc- 
alogv,  exhibiting  bis  real  birth,  as  David's  m>ii, 
ami  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown.  The  simple  principle  that  one  evan- 
gelist exhibits  that  genealogy  which  contained 
the  successive  heirs  to  David's  and  Solomon V. 
throne,  while  the  other  exhibits  the  paternal 
stem  of  him  who  was  the  heir,  explains  all  the 
anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their  agree- 
ments as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  U-ing  two  at  all.  .'!. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  hushand.  But  l>esidcs  these  main 
difficulties,  as  they  have  l«een  thought  to  U\ 
there  are  several  others  which  cannot  l»e  passed 
over  in  any  account,  however  concise,  of  the 
genealogies'  of  Christ.  The  most  startling  is 
the  total  discrepancy  between  them  Ixtth  and 
that  of  Zerabbabel  in  the  O.T.  (I  Chr.  iii.  19- 
24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  son*  of  Zenihhabel, 
not  one  U-ars  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the 
name,  of  Hhesa  or  Aland  ;  and  of  the  next  gen- 
eration not  one  U-ars  the  name,  or  any  thing 
like  the  name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are 
in  the  corresponding  generation  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Rhe»t  is  in  fact  not  a  name  at  all.  hut 
it  is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  (  ac- 
tivity. It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
title'should  have  been  placed  against  the  name 
of  Zerubbabcl  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
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thence  crept  into  the  text.    If  this  he  so,  St. 
Luke  will  then  (jive  Joanna  as  the  son  of  Ze- 
nibhabel.    Hut  Joanna  is  the  very  same  name 
a*  llananiah,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  iii.  19.     [Hakasiiaii.  j     In  St. 
Matthew  this  generation  is  omitted.     In  the 
next  generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jnd 
(Abiud)  with  Luke's  Juda,  and  hoth  with  Ho- 
daiah  of  1  Chr.  iii.  24,  by  the  simple  process  of 
supposing  the  Shemaiah*  of  1  Chr.  til.  22  to  be 
the  (*anie  jierson  as  the  Shimei  of  ver.  19.  The 
next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  nnmher 
of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteen* 
gives  only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham 
to  Christ  inclusive,  reckons  56 ;  or,  which  is 
more  to  the  point  (since  the  generations  be- 
tween Abraham  and  David  are  the  same  in 
both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew  reckons 
28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons  43, 
or  42  without  Rhesa.    But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
generations  are  omitted  —  Ahariah,  Joash,  Am- 
aziah  —  in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from 
17  to  14  ;  the  difference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St.  Luko  being  very  small.    So  in  like 
manner  it  is  obvious  that  the  generations  have 
been  abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  di- 
vision to  keep  to  the  number  14.    Another  dif- 
ficulty is  the  apparent  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  the  last  tessarodecade,  which  seems  to  con- 
tain only  13  names;  but  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation, 
or  otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Je- 
hoiachin  have  got  confused  and  expressed  by 
the  one  name  Jechonias.    The  last  difficulty  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  here  is  a 
chronological  one.     In  both  the  genealogies 
there  are  but  three  names  between  Salmon  and 
David  —  Boax,  Obed.  Jesse.    But,  according  to 
the  common  chronology,  from  the  entrance  into 
Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's  es- 
tate) to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  years,  or 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.    Now  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoia- 
chin,  St.  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names. 
Obviously,  therefore,  cither  the  chronology  or 
the  genealogy  is  wrong.    It  must  suffice  here 
to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  by  abont  200 
years,  which  brings  it  to  the  lenirth'indicnted  by 
the  genealogies,  does  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  bring  Israelitish  history  into  harmony 
with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional  Jewish  date 
of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish 
history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish  his- 
tory itself.    The  following  pedigree  will  exibit 
the"  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 
Kvangelists :  — 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  nurnluT 
of  generation*  from  Adam  to  Christ,  lioth  in- 
clusive, is  74,  without  the  second  C'ainun  and 
Rbeea. 

Generation.  1.  Al*trwt: —  time,  either 
definite  or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  Heh.  dor  is  revolution  :  hence  period  of 
time.  From  the  general  idea  of  a  period  comes 
the  more  special  notion  of  an  age  or  generation 
of  men,  the  ordinary  period  of  human  life.  In 
the  long  •  lived  patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
xv.  16;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40)  ;  tlu  latter 
reckoning,  however,  wan  the  same  which  has 
I  Ken  adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  viz. 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For 
<jmeration  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of 
time,  see  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  &e. 
As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  —  for  time /km*, 
nee  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  lviii.  12  ;  for  time  future, 
WO  Ps.  xlv.  17,  lxxii.  5,  &c.  2.  Concrete:  — 
the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So  generation  — 
conJemporurie*  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  I*,  liii.  SJ ;  (HtiUerittt, 
•especially  in  legal  formula?  (Lev.  iii.  17,  4c. J  ; 
father*,  or  atuxstort  (Ps.  xlix.  19).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a 
race,  or  class  of  men.  In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test., 
three  words  are  rendered  by  ifewration.  For 
the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50,  Eph. 
iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages  "),  future ;  Acts  xv.  21 
(A.  V  "of  old  time"),  Eph.  iii.  5  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  past.  For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi. 
16. 

Genes  areth.  In  this  form  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  53,  ami  Luke  v.  I    following  the 

riling  of  the  Vulgate.    In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  the 
V.  originally  followed  the  Received  Greek 
Text,  —  Gcnnesaret. 

Gen  esis,  the  first  book  of  the  Law,  or 
Pentateuch.  A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an 
interest  and  an  importance  to  which  tto  other 
document  of  antiquity  can  pretend.  If  not  ab- 
solutely the  oldest  book  in  the  world,  it  is  the 
oldest  which  lays  any  claim  to  being  a  trust- 
worthy history.  If  the  religious  books  of  other 
nations  make  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in 
antiquity,  in  ull  other  respects  they  are  immeas- 
urably inferior.  Genesis  is  neither  like  the 
VVdas,  a  collection  of  hymns  more  or  less  sub- 
lime ;  nor  like  the  Zendavesta,  a  philosophic 
speculation  on  the  origin  of  ull  things ;  nor 
like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible  jumble, 
whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from  a  cos  mo- 
logical  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 

t>hilosophy.  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
listory.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book,  so 
far  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  Im- 
properly termed  a  history  of  the  world  ;  the 
latter  is"  a  history  of  the  fathers  of  tke  Jewish 
race.  But  from  first  to  hist  it  is  a  religious 
history.  It  is  very  important  to  lieiur  in  mind 
this  religious  aspect  of  the  history,  if  we  would 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  rightly  to  under- 
stand it.  Of  course  the  facts  must"  be  treated 
like  any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in  the  same 
way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  evi- 
dence. But  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  u 
a  whole,  we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of 
the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can  un- 
derstand, for  instance,  why  the  history  of  the 


Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, whereas  of  whole  generations  ot'  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ijook  is  occupied 
not  with  the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the 
biographies  of  the  three  patriarchs.  —  B.  (Jmitm 
and  Lkxi'jn.  — That  a  distinct  plan  and  tncthod 
charactize  the  work  is  now  g«.  uerally  admitted. 
What,  then,  is  the  plait  of  the  writer  '.  First, 
we  must  Ijear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is,  after  all, 
but  a  poniou  of  a  larger  work.  The  live  l*oolu 
of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole: 
they  are  Hot  merely  a  collection  of  ancient  frag- 
ments loosely  strung  together,  but  a  well-digest- 
ed and  connected  composition.  The  great  Mih- 
joct  of  this  history  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation  to  Jehovah."  The  l>ook  of  Genesis 
(with  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus)  descrilns 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Theocracy.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  pre|Mtration  of  the  world 
was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of 
the  call  of  Abraham;  ami  next,  the  true  nature 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  Ix  gins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God  who 

'created  the  world  and  the  God  who  reveal  d 
Himself  to  the  lathers  is  the  same  God.  The 

i  Ux)k  of  Genesis  ha*  thus  a  character  at  once 

'  special  and  universal  It  embraces  the  world  ; 
it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  ot  the  whole  human 
race.  Hut  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  his- 
tory, it  makes  the  universal  interest  suljordi- 
nate  to  the  national.  Five  principal  persons 
arc  the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole 
superstructure  rests, —  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  .Jacob.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  »|h> 
cific  plan  is  preserved  throughout.    The  main 

i  purpose  is  never  forgotten,    (bid's  relation  to 

'  Israel  holds  the  first  place  in  the  writer's  mind. 

i  It  is  this  which  it  is  his  object  to  convey.  The 
history  of  that  chosen  seed,  who  were  the  heirs 

;  of  the  promise  and  the  guardians  of  the  Divine 
oracles,  is  the  only  history  which  interprets 
man's  relation  to  God.  By' its  light  all  others 
shine,  and  may  Ik-  read  when  the  time  shall 
come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  ditlercnt  families 
drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  l>ook  of 
Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  the  book,  us 
it  at  present  stands,  is  the  wink  of  u  single 
author  .'  —  C.  Integrity.  —  This  is  the  next  qm  s- 
tion  we  have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this 
unity  of  design,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  must  have 
Iktii  by  the  same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  author  availed  himself 
in  its  cotii|x»-ition  of  earlier  documents  '  and 
if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical  investigation 
to  ascertain  w  here  they  have  been  introduced 

!  into  the  IkhIv  of  the  work  ?  I.  Now  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  read  the  hook  of  <  iciiesis  with  anv 
thing  like  a  critical  eye  without  being  struck 
with  the  gn  at  peculiarities  of  style  and  language 
which  certain  portions  of  it 'present.  Thus. 
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for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  differ- 
ent l*»tli  from  chap,  i.  and  from  <  hup.  iv. 
Again,  chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap, 
xxiii.  are  evidently  scjwrate  documents,  trans- 
planted in  their  original  form  without  correc- 
tion or  modification  into  the  existing  work.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  t vie  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  Joseph.  "  2.  We  are 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  hy  the  inacripttOM 
which  are  prefixed  to  certain  "sections,  an  ii.  4, 
v.  I.  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to  indicate 
go  many  older  documents.  .1.  I.:i>tl\ ,  the  dis- 
tinct u»c  of  the  Divine  names,  Jehovah  in  some 
sections,  and  Etahim  in  others,  is  characteristic 
of  two  different  writers.  Astruc,  a  Belgian 
physician,  was  the  first  who  broached  the  the- 
ory that  Genesis  watt  based  on  a  collection  of 
older  documents.  Of  these  he  professed  to 
point  out  as  many  as  twelve,  the  use  of  the 
Divine  names,  however,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance suggested  the  distinction.  Subsequently 
Eichhorn  adopted  this  theory,  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  and  the 
other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of  the 
book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one 
class  of  critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenu- 
ously opposed  it.  The  great  weight  of  proba- 
bility lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  different  documents.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later 
remark,  intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the 
earlier  monument.  And  in  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a  fusion 
of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic 
and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  |>ossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  them.  Of  the  two 
principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  is  the  earlier. 
Hupfeld,  whose  analysis  is  very  careful,  thinks 
that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  —  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and 
a  luter  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were, 
according  to  him,  subsequently  united  and  ar- 
ranged by  a  fourth  |>erson,  who  acted  as  edi- 
tor of  the  whole.'  I).  Authenticity.  —  Luther 
used  to  sav,  "  Nihil  pulchrius  Genesi,  nihil 
utilius."  Bat  hard  critics  have  tried  nil  they 
can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  detract  from  its 
utility.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections 
would  be  impossible.  Wc  will  onlv  refer  to 
some  of  the  most  importunt.  (1.)  The  storv 
of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter,  has 
been  s,-t  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by  placing  it 
on  the  sanie  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which 
are  to  Ikj  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  state- 

I  We  are  told  that  "  Moses  was  learned  In  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Kjryptians." —  Of  course  he  had 
acres*  to  all  ancient  documents  in  the  archives 
of  the  priesthood,  and,  guided  hy  t lie  Holy  Spirit, 
could  make  Mich  extracts  as  were  worthy  Of  pre*. 
crvati'Mi.  These  extracts  were  incorporated  in  the 
body  ot*  the  work  without  any  of  those  sijrn*  of 
quotation  employed  in  modern  time-,  but  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  primitive  antiquity. 
Whatever,  in  the  midst  of  accumulating  error  atid 
delusion,  was  of  value,  as  a  relic  of  the  original 
Eden  revelation,  was  thus  rescued  from  oblivion, 
tud  handed  down  to  the  church  of  subsequent 
»Kcs.  —  ED. 


menus  arc  directly  contradicted  by  the  discov. 
cries  of  modem  science.  Let  us  glance  at  these 
two  objections,  (a.)  Now  when  wc  compare 
the  Biblical  with  all  other  known  cosmogonies, 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  great  numtl 
superiority  of  the  former.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion here  between  the  Divine  Creator  and  His 
work.  God  is  before  all  things,  God  creates  all 
things:  this  is  the  sublime  assertion  of  the  He- 
brew writer.  Whereas  all  the  cosmogonies  of 
the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two  directions. 
Either  thev  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard 
God  und  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent  prin- 
ciples ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  i>.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  uni- 
verse a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit 
which  informs  the  mass,  (h.)  It  would  occupy 
too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at  anv  length  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  from  the  re- 
sults of  modern  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of 
a  general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  be- 
fore the  sun,  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative 
makes  light  created  on  the  first  day.  and  the 
sun  on  the  fourth.  But  we  do  not  k  wr  that 
the  existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation 
when  the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  And 
again,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
(ienesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 
With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpret- 
ed as  six  periods,  without  defining  what  the 
length  of  those  periods  is.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, which  has  as  yet  been  made  to  identify 
these  six  periods  with  corresponding  geological 
epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  What 
wc  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconciliation 
is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or 
some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  as- 
tronomy. It  is  certain  that  he  made"  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accord- 
ance with  "the  limited  range  of  information 
which  he  possessed.  It  is  also  certain  that  the 
Bible  was  never  intended  to  reveal  to  us  knowl- 
edge of  which  our  own  faculties,  rightly  used, 
could  put  us  in  possession ;  and  we  have  no 
business  therefore  to  expect  any  thing  but  popu- 
lar language  in  the  description  of  phvsical  phe- 
nomena. (2.)  To  the  description  of*  Paradise, 
nnd  the  history  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge, 
very  similar  remarks  apply.  All  nations  have 
their  own  version  of  these  facts.  But  if  there 
l>e  any  one  original  source  of  these  traditions, 
any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  cannot 
doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record 
of  these  momentous  facts  is  that  preserv  ed  in  the 
Bible.  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought 
to  take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a 
literal  statement  of  facts,  or  whether  we  should 
regard  it  as  an  allegory,  But  in  the  latter  case 
we  ought  not  to  deny 'the  spiritual  truth  shad- 
owed forth.  Neither  should  wc  overlook  the  very 
important  bearing  which  this  narrative  has  oh 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
and  of  Israel.  The  universality  of  the  Deluge, 
it  may  be  proved,  is  quite  s:t  variance  with  the 
most  certain  facts  of  geology.    But  then  we  are 
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not  bound  to  contend  for  a  universal  deluge. 
The  Biblical  writer  described  it  as  universal, 
but  that  was  only  because  it  covered  what  wan 
then  the  known  world.  (.3.)  When  we  come 
down  to  a  later  period  in  the  narrative,  wht  re 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  tenting  the  accuracy 
of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the  most 
important  particulars  abundant!  v  corroborated 
One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bonajide  his- 
torical character  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Gene- 
sis is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  (4.)  As  to  the 
fact  implied  in  the  Dispersion,  that  all  languages 
had  one  origin,  philological  research  has  not 
as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  most  that  has  lieen 
effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  (5.)  Another  fact  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis the  derivation  of  the  whole  human  race 
from  a  single  pair,  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  recent  investigations.  (6.)  It  is  quite 
impossible,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  notice 
all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion 
has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive. Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  Book,  which  in  their  main  fea- 
tures no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to 
one  another.  See  xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11. 
These,  it  is  said,  are  clearly  only  three  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  There  is  a  further 
difficulty  about  the  age  of  Sarah  at  the  time 
of  the  first  occurrence.  But  it  is  a  minute 
criticism,  hardly  worth  answering,  which  tries 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the  writer, 
because  of  difficulties  such  as  these.  The  posi- 
tive evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favor  of  his 
credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of 
flocks  and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospi- 
tality to  strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpclah  for  a  burial 
place  —  we  feel  at  once  that  these  are  no  inven- 
tions of  a  later  writer  in  more  civilized  times. 
So,  again,  what  can  be  more  life-like,  more 
touchingly  beautiful,  than  the  picture  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abraham's  ser- 
vant with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with  Rachel  at 
the  well  of  Haran  ?  There  is  a  fidelity  in  the 
minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we 
are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  any  thing 
mc  re  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal 
times  than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  in- 
terview between  Abraham  and  Mclchisedcc  ! 
Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  Book,  we 
find  the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt  — 
E.  Author, and  Date  of  Competition.  — Tli is  sub- 
ject is  discussed  under  Pentateuch. 

Genne  sar,  the  Water  of,  i  Mace.  xi. 

67.    [Gexxesaret.|  Ap. 

Gennea  aret,  Land  of.  After  the  mira- 
cle of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord  and 
His  disciples  crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
and  came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is 
called  "the  land  of  Gennesaret''  (Matt.  xiv. 
34  ;  Mark  vi.  54).  It  is  generally  believed  that 
'his  term  was  applied  to  the  fertile  cresecnt- 
thaped  plain  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 


extending  from  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  north  to 
the  steep  hill  behind  Mcjdel  on  the  south,  and 
called  by  the  Arab*  J-<Jhuu»ir,  "  the  little 
Ghor."  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  length  as  three 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one 
mile.  Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land 
of  Gennesaret,  or  el-Ghuwcir,  by  the  probabil- 
ity that  its  scenery  suggested  the  parable  if 
the  Sower. 

Gennesaret,  Sea  of,  called  in  the  o.  T. 
"the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  "  Cinneroth  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Josh.  xii.  3),  from  a  town 
of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near  its  shore 
(Josh.  xix.  35).  At  its  north-western  angle 
was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  called  "  Gen- 
nesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  34),  from  which  the  name 
of  the  lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  *'  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  west- 
ern side  (Matt.  iv.  18  ;  Mark  vii.  31  ,  John  vl 
1 ) ;  and  "  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,"  from  the  cele- 
brated city  (John  vi.  1 ).  Its  modern  name  is 
Bohr  Tuhariyeh,  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life 
was  spent  in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennes- 
aret. This  region  was  then  the  most  densely 
{•copied  in  all  Palestine.  No  less  than  nine 
cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  aliout 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
The  River  Jordan  enters  It  at  its  northern  end, 
and  passes  out  at  its  southern  end.  In  fact  the 
bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower  section  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  thnn 
700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Tlic 
scenery  is  bleak  and  monotonous.  The  great 
depression  makes  the  climate  of  the  shores 
almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt  by 
the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  nn 
Egyptian  balmincss,  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
sweet,  cool,  and  transparent ;  and  as  the  ln-aeh 
is  every  where  pebbly  it  has  a  beautiful  sparkling 
look.  It  abounds 'in  fish  now  as  in  ancient 
times. 

Gennc  us,  father  of  Apollonius  (2  Mace, 
xii.  2).  Ap. 

Gentiles.  I.  Old  Testament.  —  The  Heb. 
g6yim  signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8). 
Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation 
of  the  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even 
in  the  plural,  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical 
sense.  So  Gen.  x.  5;  Gen.  xiv.  I;  Jo«h.  xii. 
23;  Is.  ix.  1.  —  II.  Sew  Yettnnv-nt.  —  1 .  The 
Greek  ittvoc  in  sing,  means  a  people  or  nation 
(Matt.  xxiv.  7  ;  Acts  ii.  5,  &c),  unci  even  the 
Jewish  people  (Luke  vii.  5.  xxiii.  2,  fcck  It  u 
only  in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  heathen,  (Jen- 
tiles.  2.  'E?j.r/v,  John  vii.  3.1  ;  Rom.  iii.  9. 
The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word  ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  "  Greek  " 
(Acts  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4  ;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12).  some- 
times by  "Gentile"  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9;  1 
Cor.  x.  32).  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  Greek  language. 

Gen  Ubath,  the  «on  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite 
of  the  royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess, 
the  sister  of  Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharioh 
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who  governed  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  question  is,  II. i-  Moses  defined  the  localities  of 

reign  of  David  (I  K.  xi.  20;  couip.  16).  Ebal  and  (Jerizim  '    Standing  on  the  eastern 

Ge  on,  i.e.  Guiox,  one  of  the  four  riven  of  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut. 

Eden  [Keel— ■  xxiv.  27).    An.  i.  5),  he  asks,  "  Are  they  not  on  the  other  side 

Ge'ra,  one  of  the  "  sons,  '  «'.«.  descendants,  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down 
of  Henjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  a*  («>.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land  of 
already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration  the  (anaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
into  Egypt.  He  wan  son  of  Bela  (I  Chr.  viii.  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Mo 
3  k  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very  cor-  reh  1 "  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the 
rupt ;  and  the  different  Gcras  there  named'  seem  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  ami  (Jerizim  to  have 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one,  —  the  same  as  la-en  —  where  they  are  now  placed  — in  the  fer- 
tile son  of  Bela.  Gcra,  who  is  named  (Judg.  ritory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  the  latter  of 
ill.  15)  as  the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechcm  or  Sici- 
xvi.  5  as  the  ancestor  of  Shimei  who  cursed  ma,  as  Joscphus,  following  the  Scriptural  narra- 
David.  is  probably  also  the  same  person,  tive,  asserts.    It  is  a  far  more  important  tpies- 

Gerah.    L^tk««»«t9  and  Measures.)  tion  whether  Gemini  was  the  mountain  on 

Ge'r&r,  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza,  which  Abraluun  was  directed  to  ofTer  his  son 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  I,  xxvi.  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and  s<|.).    First,  then,  let 

16);  also  Incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  1.3,  14.    It  it  lie  observed  that  it  is  wi  the  mountain,  but 

must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  "  or  "  south  the  district,  which  is  there  called  Moriah  (of  the 

country  "  of  later  Palestine.    From  a  commri-  same  root  with  Moreh  :  we  Corn,  a  Lapitl.  on 

son  of"  xxi.  32  with  x.wi.  23,  26,  Becrslieba  (Jen  xii.  6),  and  thai  •  >, lUxvth  ntly  to  the  occur* 

would  seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  tcrri-  rence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  the  inoun- 

tory,  and  perhaps  to  l>e  iu  limit  towards  the  tains"  in  its  vicinity  —  a  consideration  which 

N.  E.    For  its  southern  boundary,  though  very  of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 

uncertain,  none  is  more  prolwdtle*  than  the  Wii-  aJrettdy  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or 

dys  HI  Arish  ("  Itiver  of  Egypt ")  and  El  Ain  ;  plains  of  Moreh,  "the  laud  of  vision,"  "  the 

south  of  which  the  neighboring  "  wilderness  of  nigh  bind;"  and  therefore  consistently  "the 

I'aran  "  (xx.  15,  xxl  22,  34)  may  I»e  probably  land  of  adoration,"  or  "  religious  worship,"  as 

reckoned  to  begin.    Williams  speaks  of  mJcarf  I  it  is  variously  explained.    That  all  these  inter- 

ei  GrerWM  now  existing,  three  hours  S.  S  E.  of  prctations  are  incomparably  more  applicable  to 

Gaza,  and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  nortb-  the  natural  features  of  (jerizim  and  its  ncighhnr- 

ern  limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  hood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  comparison)  ujmjii 

town.    The  valley  ot  Gerar  may  l»e  almost  any  which  Solomon  built  his  temple,  uonc  can  for  a 

Important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated.  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both.    The  Sa- 

Ger'asa.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  maritans,  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
0.  T.,  or  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  true  site  of  (jerizim  has  been  preserved, 
Hut  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  Matt,  are  probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out 
viii.  28,  "  Gerascncs  "  *u|HT*edes  "  Gadarenes."  still  -  as  they  have  done  from  time  immemorial 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  l*>r-  — (Jerizim  as  the  hill  ujkjii  which  Abraham's 
tiers  of  Perasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  moun-  "faith  was  miulc  perfect.  Another  tradition 
tains  of  Gilead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  |  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less  trustworthy  :  viz. 
25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath-  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  where  Mel- 
Ainmou.  It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  chisedec  met  Abraham  —  though  there  certainly 
Gerasa  was  founded.  It  is  lirst  mentioned  by  was  a  Salem  or  Shnlem  in  that  neighborhood 
Joscphus  as  having  hcen  captured  by  Alexander  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18).  Lastly,  the  altar  which 
Junn.ens  (circ.  h.c.  H5).  It  is  indebted  for  its  Jacob  built  was  not  on  Genzim,  as  the  Samari- 
architectural  splendor  to  the  age  and  genius  of  tans  contend,  though  probably  about  its  luise, 
the  Antonines  (a.i>.  138-80).  The  ruins  of  at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  it  and  Ebal, 
Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  U-autiful  and  exten-  "  in  the  parcel  of  a  field  "  which  that  patriarch 
sive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  situated  on  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor,  and 
both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs  from  where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20). 
north  to  »outh  through  a  high  undulating  plain,  Here  was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv.  6).  and  the 
and  falls  into  the  Zmkti  (the  ancient  Jabhok)  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  The  form  of  which  are  still  shown.  We  now  enter  upon 
of  the  city  is  an  irregular  square,  each  side  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  ( Jerizim.  Ac 
measuring  nearly  a  mile.  Its  modem  name  cording  to  Joscphus,  a  marriage  contracted  he- 
is  Jtrtuh.  twecii  Manassch,  brother  of  Juddus,  the  then 

Gor  gesenes,  Matt.  viii.  28.    IGvdara.]  high-priest,  and  the  daughter  of  San ballat  the 

Gor  gesites,  the,  Jod.  v.  16.  [Giboash-  Cuthaan  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24),  having  created 

ite*.|  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who  had  been 

Ger  izim,  a  mountain  designated  by  Moses,  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  marriages 

in  con  junction  with  Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  ( Ezr.  ix.  2  ;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  Sanballat,  in  order 

of  a  great  solemnity  upon  the  entrance  of  the  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 

children  of  I>rael  into  the  promised  land.    High  affinity,  obtained   leave  from  Alexander  the 

places  hud  a  peculiar  charm  attached  to  them  in  Great  to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount  (Jerizim. 

these  days  of  external  observance.    The  law  and  to  inaugurate  a  rival  prie*tho«>d  and  altar 

was  delivered  from  Sinai:  the  blessings  and  there  to  those  Of  Jerusalem.    "  Samaria  thence- 

curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or  m  glcct  of  forth,"  says  Prideaux,  "  Ueame  the  common 

it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon  (Jerizim  refuge  ami  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jew: s."  Ger- 

and  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii. ;  Josh.  viii. ).    The  next  izim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
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Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the 

Mahometan*. 

Ger  izites,  1  Sara,  xxvii.  8.  [Gkrzites.  | 
Gerrhe  11UU1S,  the,  numed  in  2  Mace. 

xiii.  24  only.    From  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the 

(ierrhenians  must  have  been  south  of  Ptole- 

muis.    (Jrotius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 

sugg 

inte 


genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  CaJeb  (1 

Chr.  ii.  47). 

Ge'shem,  ami  Gaah'mu,  an  Arabian, 

mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6.  We 
may  conclude  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ara- 
bia Petrica,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  proba- 
bly the  ehief  of  a  tribe.    The  Arabic  name  cor- 


niggest  that  the  town  Gvrrhon  or  Qcrrha  was  responding  to  Geshcm  cannot  easily  be  identi- 
intended.  Kwald,  with  greater  probability,  con-  tie*!.  Jasim  (orGasim)  is  one  of  very  remote 
lectures  Unit  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city   antiquity,  and  Jashum  is  the  name  of  an  histori- 


ticr  SQOm.    1.  i  ne  nrsi-oorn  son  f 

and  Zioporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  Tl 
is  explained  in  these  passages  aa  =  "a  i 
there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses'  being  a  fi 


lectures  unit  tne  imiaoitnnis  oi  me  ancient  env- 
oi <  It.  rah  are  mount.    Ap.  I  eal  tril>e  of  Arabia  1' roper  ;  the  latter  may  i 
Ger  shom.    1.  The  first-born  son  of  Moses   probably  lie  compared  with  it. 

The  name      Ge'shur,  a  little  principality  in  the  north- 
stranger  f 
foreigner 


in  Midian  —  "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger 
( tier)  in  a  foreign  land."  Its  true  meaning, 
taking  it  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  "expulsion." 
The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is  prohnblv  related 
in  Ex.  iv.  25.-2.  The  form  under  which  the 
name  Gershon —  the  eldest  son  of  Levi —  is 
given  in  several  passages  of  Chronicles,  via.  1 
Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20.  43,  62,  71.  xv.  7.-3.  The 
representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phine- 
has,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  2).    In  Esdras  the  name  is 

Gersov. 

Gershon,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  born  before  the  descent  of  Jacoh's  family 
into  Egypt  (Gen.  xhi.  II  ;  Ex.  vi  16).  But, 
though  the  eldest-liorn,  the  families  of  Gershon 
were  outstrip]>cd  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  At  the  census 
in  die  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of 
the  mules  of  the  Bcne-Gcrshon  was  7,5<X)  (Num. 

iii.  22),  midwav  between  the  Kohathites  and 
the  Merarites.  The  sons  of  <  icrshon  had  charge 
of  the  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  —  the  coverings, 
curtains,  hangings,  and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26. 

iv.  25,  26) ;  for  the  transport  of  these  they  had 
two  covered  wagons  and  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7). 
In  the  encampment  their  station  was  behind  the 
Tabernacle,  on  the  west  side  (Num.  iii.  2.1).  In 
the  apportionment  of  the  Ixvitical  cities,  thir- 
teen fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites,  These 
were  in  the  northern  tribes  —  two  in  Manassch 
beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Ksachar,  four  in  Asher, 
and  three  in  Naphtali. 

Gurshomtos,  the,  the  family  descended 
from  Gershon  or  Gehshom,  the  son  of  Lev; 
(Num.  iii.  21,  23,  24,  iv.  24.  27,  xxvi.  57  ;  Josh, 
xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
"The  Gershonite,"  as  applied  to  individu- 
als, occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Luadun),  xxix.  8 

(Jchiel). 

Ger 'son,  1  Esd.  viii.  29.    [Gkrsiiom,  3.] 

A  p. 

Ger  zitos,  the.  a  tribe  who  with  the  Gesh- 
uriie-  did  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  l»e- 
tween  the  south  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  The  name  is 
not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  but  only  in 
the  margin.    In  the  name  of  Mount  Genital 

we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  pres- j  ever,  is  not  said  to  have  been  destroyed.  It 
ence  of  this  old' tribe  of  Bedouins  in  Central  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
Pale-tine.  '  boundary  of  Kphraim,  Iwtwcen  the  lower  Beth- 

Ge  Sera,  the  Land  of,  the  Greek  form  of    boron  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  3),  the  west- 


Ge'shur,  a  little 
eastern  comer  of  Batman,  adjoining  the  prov- 
ince of  Argoh  (l)eut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V.  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8; 
eomp.  I  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Geshur  was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged 
region  now  called  rl-fjtjah.    |  Aroor.) 

Geeh'uri  and  Gesh  urites.  L  The  in- 

habitants  of  Geshur  (Dent.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  11).  —  2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in 
the  desert  between  Arabia  and  Philistia  (Josh, 
xiii.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

Geth'er,  the  third  in  order  of  the  son* 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace 
of  the  jieople  sprung  from  this  stock  has  been 
found. 

Gethsom  ane,  a  small  "farm"  (A.  V. 
"  place  ;  "  Matt.  xxvi.  36  ;  Mark  xiv.  32).  situ- 
ated across  the  brook  Kcdron  (John  xviii.  1 ), 
probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke 
xxii.  39),  to  the  N.  W.,  and  about  j  or  J  of  a 
mile  English  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
There  was  a  "garden,"  or  ruthcr  orchard,  at- 
tached to  it,  to  whk  h  the  olive,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate doubtless  invited  resort  by  their  hospi- 
table shade.  And  we  know  from  the  Evange- 
lists Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2)  that 
our  Ijord  oft  times  resorted  thither  with  his  dis- 
ciples. According  to  Josephus  the  suburlis  of 
Jerusalem  aliounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  But  Gcthscinane  hns  not  comedown 
to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth  ;  its  inexhaustible  as- 
sociations an>  the  offspring  of  a  single  event  — 
the  Agony  of  the  Son  of  God  on  the  evening 
preceding  His  Pas-don.  A  modern  garden,  in 
which  are  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  and  a 
grotto  to  the  mirth,  detached  from  it,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Sep- 
ulchre of  the  Virgin.  Against  the  contempo- 
rary antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has  been 
urged  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  round 
about  Jerusalem.  The  probability  would  seem  to 
be  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot ;  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive, 
of  the  Aeropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced 
themselves. 

GeU'el,  son  of  Mucin,  the  Gudite  spy  (Num. 
xiii.  15). 

Gez'er,  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose 
king.  Moram,  or  Klam,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Lachi-h.  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  \.  33.  xii.  12).    The  town,  how- 


the  Hebrew  name  Goshen  (Jud.  i.  9). 

Ge  sham  (properly  Gesh  an.  as  in  A.  V. 
of  1611),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in  the 


em  limit  of  the  trilic  (1  Chr.  vii.  2ft).  It  was 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathitc  I>cvitcs 
(Josh.  xxi.  21  ;  I  Chr.  vi.  67) ;  but  the  original 
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inhabitants  were  nut  dispossessed  (Judg.  L  29)  ; 
and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanitc*  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying 
tribute  to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Ewaltl  takes 
Gczer  and  Geshur  to  he  the  same.  In  one  place 
Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gexer  ( 1  Chr.  xx. 
4;  coni|>.  2  Sara.  xxi.  18).  The  exact  site  of 
Geaser  has  not  been  discovered,  but  its  general 
position  is  not  difficult  to  infer.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  claims  for  identity  with  Gexer  are  put 
forward  by  a  village  called  Yas&r,  4  or  5  miles 
cast  of  Joppa,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lvdd. 

Gez'ntes,  the.  The  word  which  the  Jew- 
ish critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the 
Bible  for  the  ancient  reading,  "  the  Gcrizitc  " 
(1  Sara,  xxvii.  8).    [Gkrzitks,  the.] 

Gi  ah,  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  ii.  24, 
to  designate  the  position  of  the  hill  Ammah. 

Giants.  1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  under  the  name  Nephilim.  The  word 
is  derived  either  from  paldh  or  pala  (  =  *'  mar- 
vellous"), or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from 
naphax, —  either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down, 
or  to  fall  (  =  " fallen  angels;"  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12; 
Luke  x.  18).  That  the  word  means  "giant  " 
is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33.  But  we  now 
come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures  about  the 
origin  of  these  Nephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4.  We 
are  told  that "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth," 
and  that  afterwards  the  "  sons  of  God  "  min- 
gling with  the  beautiful  "  daughters  of  men 
produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent  (iiliborim 
(A.  V.  "  mighty  men  ").  The  genealogy  of 
the  Nephilim,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  earliest  S'e]>hi- 
lim,  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  name 
itself  is  so  mysterious  that  we  are  lost  in  con- 
jecture respecting  them.  —  2.  The  sons  of  the 
marriages  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4  arc  called 
Gibborim,  a  general  name  meaning  powerful. 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these  power- 
ful chiefs  were  almost  universally  represented 
as  men  of  extraordinary  stature.  But  who  were 
the  parents  of  these  giants  ?  who  arc  "  the  sons 
of  God"?  The  opinions  are  various:  —  (1.) 
Men  of  power.  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "in 
the  image  of  God."  (3.)  Cainitcs  arrogantly 
assuming  the  title;  or  (4.)  the  pious  Sethitcs 
(comp.  Gen.  iv.  26).  (5.)  Worshippers  of  false 
gods.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the  lncubi  and  Suc- 
cuhi.  (7.1  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  oldest 
opinion,  that  thev  were  angels.  The  rare  ex- 
pression "  sons  of' God  "  certainly  means  angels 
in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  \,  xxxviii.  7,  and  that  such  is  the 
meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4  also  was  the  most  preva- 
lent opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  It  was  probably  this  very' ancient 
view  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  notion  quoted  from  it  by  Sr. 
Judc  (6),  and  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii. 
4;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10).  Every  one  will  re- 
member the  allusions  to  the  samc'intcrprctation 
in  Milton,  Par.  lien.  ii.  179.  —  The  next  race 
of  L'iants  which  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture 
is.  3.  The  Ueimiaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their 
defeat  by  Chednrlaomer  and  some  allied  kin^rs 
at  Ashtcroth  Karnaim  (lien.  xiv.  5).  Extir- 
pated, Jiowevcr,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they 
long  found  a  home  in  the  west  (2  Sara.  xxi.  18, 


sq. ; 
hurl 


1  Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  probable  that  they 
possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 


early  times,  since  the  "  Vallev  of  Uephaim  "  (2 
Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  <'hr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich 
valley  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them.  They  were  probably  one  of  those 
aboriginal  people  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose 
genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us  no  information. 
Some  suppose  them  to  Ik*  Japhcthitcs.  In 
A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  "Rcphaim," 
"giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  lat- 
ter meaning  in  manv  passages  is  certain  (Ps. 
lxxxviii.  10;  Prov.  !i.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is. 
xxvi.  14,  19).  An  attentive  consideration 
seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
dead  were  called  Hcphaim,  from  some  notion 
of  Sheol  (A.  V.  "  hell  " )  being  the  residence  of 
the  fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants.  Branches 
of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called  Emim, 
Anakim,  and  Zuzim. — 4.  Emim,  smitten  by 
Chcdorlaomcr  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5),  and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held 
by  the  Moabftes  (Dent.  ii.  10).  —  5.  Anakim. 
The  imbecile  terror  of  the  spies  exaggerated 
their  proportions  into  something  superhuman 
(Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their  name  liecamc  pro- 
verbial (Dcut.  ii.  10,  ix.  2).  —  6.  Zizim,  whose 
principal  town  was  Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who 
lived  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jahhok,  being 
a  northern  tribe  of  Rcphaim.  No  one  has  yet 
proved  by  experience  the  possibility  of  giant 
races  materially  exceeding  in  size  the  average 
height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  variation  in 
the  ordinary  standard.  The  general  belief  (un- 
til very  recent  times)  in  the  existence  of  fabu- 
louslyenormous  men  arose  from  fancied  giant- 
graves,  and  above  all  from  the  discovcrv  of  huge 
l»onc8,  which  were  taken  for  those  of1  men,  in 
days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that 
Iwings'likc  Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have 
existed. 

Gib  bar.  Bcne-Gibbar,  to  the  number  of 
ninetv-fivc,  returned  with  Zeruhhal>el  from  Bab- 
ylon (Ezr.  ii.  20). 

Gib'bethon,  a  town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards  given  with 
its  "suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi. 
23).  In  the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted 
an  a  small  village  called  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile 
from  Ca'sarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it 
has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

Gib'ea.  Sheva,  *'  the  father  of  Machenah," 
and  "  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other 
names  unmistakably  those  of  places,  and  not 
■wrsotis,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1 
( 'hr.  ii.  49,  comp.  42.  This  would  seem  to  |>oint 
out  Gibea.  On  the  other  hand,  Madmannah 
(ver.  49)  recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in 
connection  with  (  Jilvah  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31 ), 
and  therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Gib'eah.  a  word  employed  in  the  Bible  to 
denote  a  "  hill."  Like  mos"t  words  of  this  kind 
it  ur«ve  its  name  to  several  towns  anil  places  in 
Palestine,  which  would  doubtless  l»c  generally 
on  or  near  a  hill.  They  are  —  1.  GinEAH,  a 
city  in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  named 
with  Maon  and  the  southern  Carmcl  (Josh,  xt. 
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97  ;  and  comp.  1  Chr.  it  49,  &c.).  Its  site  is 
yet  to  seek.  —  2.  Gibeath.  This  is  enume- 
rated among  the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin, next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  It 
us  generally  taken  to  be  the  place  which  after- 
wards became  so  notorious  aw  "  Gibeah-of- Ben- 
jamin "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this  was  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  being  in 
the  "construct  state  "  —  Gil»cath,  and  not  Gibe- 
ah  —  may  it  not  belong  to  the  following  name 
Kirjath,  and  denote  the  hill  adjoining  that 
town?  —  3.  The  place  in  which  the  Ark  re- 
mained from  the  time  of  its  return  by  the  Phi- 
listines till  its  removul  by  David  (2  ham.  vi.  3, 
4  ;  comp.  1.  Sam.  vii.  I,  2). — 4.  Gibeah-ok- 
Bexjamix.  This  town  does  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh,  xviii. 
(1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the  tragical  story 
of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  ( Judg.  xix.,  xx. ). 
It  was  then  a  "city,"  with  the  usual  open  street 
or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15,  17,  20),  and  containing 
700  "  chosen  men  "  (xx.  15),  probably  the  same 
whose  skill  as  slingcrs  is  preserved  in  the 
next  verse.  In  many  particular*  Gibeah  agrees 
rery  closely  with  Tidal  d-Fil,  a  conspicuous 
eminence  just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  right  of  the  road.  (2.)  We  next  meet  with 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  during  the  Philistine  wars 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sara,  xiii.,  xiv.).  It 


its  full  title.  The  position  of  matters 
seems  to  have  been  this :  —  The  Philistines  were 
in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the  present 
Jffta,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wadu  Suuxinit. 
South  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and  about  three 
miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in  Gibcah-of- 
Benjamin,  with  a  thousand  chosen  warriors 
(xiii.  2).  (3.)  As  "  Gibeah-of-Benjamin,"  this 
place  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp. 
I  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  as  "  Gibeah  "  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hosca  (v.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again 
appear  in  the  history.  It  is,  however,  almost 
without  doubt  identical  with  —  5.  Gibeah-of- 
Sacl.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city 
till  after  his  anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he 
is  said  to  have  gone  "  home  "  to  Gibeah.  In 
the  subsequent  narrative  the  town  bears  it*  full 
name  (xi.  4).  The  name  of  Saul  has  not  been 
fuund  in  connection  with  any  place  of  modem 
Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clew  to  the  identification  of  the  town 
with  the  spot  whic  h  now  bears  the  name  of  Fu- 
lfil d-Ful.  Josephus,  describing  Titus's  march 
from  Ca:sarea  to  Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as 
through  Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  day's 
march  to  a  valley  "  called  by  the  Jews  the  V  al- 
ley of  Thorns,  near  a  certain  village  called  Ga- 
bathsaoulc,  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty 
stadia,"  i.e.  just  the  distance  of  'Fulfil  el-Ful. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  army  from 
Emma  us  ( Nicopolis),  who  would  naturally  come 
np  the  road  bv  Bethhoron  and  Gibeon,  the 
same  which  still  falls  into  the  northern  road 
close  to  'Fulfil  el-Ful.  In  l>oth  these  resjxM'ts, 
therefore,  the  agreement  is  complete,  and  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  must  lie  taken  as  identical  with 
Gibeah  of  Saul.  — 6.  Gibkah-ix-tiik-Fiei.d, 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the  place  to 
which  one  of  the  "  highways"  led  from  Gibeah- 
of- Benjamin.  It  is  probablv  the  same  as  Geba. 
The  "  meadows  of  Gaba"  (A.  V.  Gibeah  ;  Judg. 


xx.  33)  have  no  connection  with  the  "field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  —  7. 
There  are  several  other  names  conqiounded  of 
Gibeah.  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form 
in  the  A.  V.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not 
to  lielong  to  towns. 

Gibeath,  Josh,  xviii.  28.    [Gibeah,  2.] 
Gib  eathlte,  the,      the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Gib  eon,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hi- 
vites,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a  league 
with  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3-15),  and  thus  escaped 
the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19).  Gib- 
con  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
25),  and  with  its  "  suburbs' "  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards 
a  principal  station.  The  situation  of  Gibeon 
has  fortunately  been  recovered  with  as  great 
certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine.  The 
traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  7V 
leil  el- 1  it!  (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which 
leads  westward  to  Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after 
crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in 
a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  hills 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in 
well-defined  mamelons  from  broud  undulating 
valleys  of  tolerable  extent  and  fertile  soil.  This 
is  the  central  plateau  of  the  countrv,  the  "  land 
of  Benjamin  ; "  and  these  round  hills  are  the 
Gibcahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and  Ramuhs,  whose 
names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of  this 
district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  almost  in- 
tact, El-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place 
where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branch- 
es, the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wudy 
Suleiman,  the  other  bv  the  heights  of  the  Beth- 
horons,  to  Glmzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The 
"wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24)  —  Ml 
rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds  —  must  have 
been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or  suburb 
of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neighbor- 
iiiy  swells,  which  U-ar  the  names  of  .Mirth  and 
/Sir  Xebaiiah.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6j  miles  ; 
but  there  is  a  more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5 
miles. 

Gib  eon  it  cs,  the.  the  people  of  Gibeon, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated 
with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)  —  Hivites ;  and  who, 
on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites, were  condemned  to  l>c  perpetual  bond* 
men,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  congregation,  and  for  the  house  of  God  and 
altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a  fit 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  some 
and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the  rest 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  I,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  mnnv 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  nu  n  of  Saul  s 
descendants  to  the  (iibeonitcs,  who  bung  them 
or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah  "  —  a  kind 
of  sacrifice  —  in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4,  6, 
9). 

Gib'lites,  the.    The  "  land  of  the  Gib- 
lite  "  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lebanon 
'  in   the  enumeration  of  the  portions  of  the 
Promised  Land  remaining  to  tie  conquered  by 
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Joshna  (Josh,  xiii.  5).  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  citv  Gkual. 

Giddal'ti,  one  of  the  sons  of  Hcinan,  the 
king's  seer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4). 

Gid  del.  1.  Children  of  Giddel  were 
among  the  Xethinim  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubl)abel  (Kzr.  ii.  47;  Neh. 
vii.  4'.)).  —  2.  Bene-Uiddel  were  also  anions 
the  "servants  of  Solomon"  who  returned  to 
Juda  a  in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr  ii.  56;  Neh. 
vii.  Ml. 

Gideon,  a  Manassitc,  youngest  son  of 
Jbash  of  the  Abiexrites,  an  undistinguished  fam- 
ily who  lived  at  Ophtuh,  a  town  probably  on 
th'e  west  of  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  it* 
exact  position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth 
recorded  Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons 
the  greatest  of  them  all  When  we  first  hear 
of  bin-  he  was  grown  up  and  had  sous  (Judg. 

vi.  11.  viii.  20),  and  from  the  apostrophe  of  the 
angel  M.  12)  we  may  conclude  that  be  had  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the 
roving  Iwnds  of  nomadic  robbers  who  had  op- 
pressed Israel  fur  seven  years,  and  whose  count- 
less multitudes  (compared  to  locusts  from  their 
terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could 
Ik*  conceae'd  in  mountain- fastnesses  (vi.  2).  It 
was  probabty  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Blimelech  took  place  (Utah 
i  1.2).  When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon 
was  threshing  wheat  with  a  flail  in  the  wine 
press,  to  conceal  it  from  the  predatory  tyrants. 
His  call  to  !»e  a  deliverer,  and  his  destruction 
t)f  Haul's  altar,  are  related  in  Judg.  vi.  After 
•■his  begins  tlie  second  act  of  Gideon's  life. 
Clothed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34; 
romp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Luke  XXIV.  4'J),  he  blew 
«»  trumpet,  and  was  joined  by  Zebulun,  Nuph- 
tali.  and  even  the  reluctant  Ashcr.  Strength 
vned  by  a  double  sign  from  God,  he  reduced 
his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclamation 
I  Dent.  xx.  8;  com  p.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  By  u 
second  test  at  "  the  spring  of  trembling  "  he 
again  reduced  the  numUr  of  hi-  followers  to 
300  (Judg.  vii.  5,  tq.|  The  midnight  attack 
upon  the  Midianites,  their  panic,  and  the  rout 
and  slaughter  that  followed,  are  told  in  Judg. 

vii.  The  memory  of  this  splendid  deliverance 
took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions  (1 
S  un.  xii.  11  ;  IV  lxxxiii.  11  ;  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26; 
Ilcb.  xi.  32).  Alter  this  there  was  a  peace  of 
40  years,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  his  well-earned  honors,  and  surrounded 
by  the  dignity  of  a  numerous  household  (viii. 
29-31).  It  is  not  improbable  that,  like  Saul, 
he  had  owed  a  part  of  bis  popularity  to  his 
princely  appearance  (Judg.  viii.  18).   In  this 

third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike  his  most  noble 

and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz.,  the  refusal 
of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds,  and 
the  Irregular  consecration  of  a  jewelled  cphod 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idola- 
try, although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Gid'eoni,  a  Bcnjumite.  father  of  Abidan 
(Nam.  I.  II,  iii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

Gi'dom,  a  place  mimed  only  in  Judg.  xx. 
45.     It  would  appear  to  have  I  teen  situated  lie- 


tween  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el-Ful)  and  me  difTHlm 
mon;  but  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been 
met  with. 

Gicr-Eagle,  «n  unclean  bird  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut  xiv.  17.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  racham  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  in  name 
with  the  raeaon  of  the  Arabs,  viz.  the  Egyp- 
tian vulture  (AYcpAron  pertmoftterus). 


Egyptian  rultura. 

Gift.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  present* 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent, 
but  ulso  a  more  formal  and  significant,  proceed- 
ing in  the  East  than  among  ourselves.  We 
cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the 
imjiortant  part  which  presents  play  in  the  social 
life  of  the  East  than  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
language  possesses  no  less  than  fifteen  different 
expressions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of  these 
expressions  have  specific  meanings :  for  in 
stance,  minrhah  applies  to  a  present  from  an  in 
terior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  1  K.  x.  25;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5): 
wuu'th  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  interior,  as  from  a  king 
to  his  subjects  (Esth.  ii.  IS).  Again,  «A»*A<i«/ 
is  a  gift  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  punish* 
incut,  presented  either  to  a  judge  (Ex.  xxiii.  8  ; 
Deut.  x  17),  or  to  a  conqueror  (2  K.  xvi.  h). 
It  is  clear  that  the  term  "  gift  "  is  frequently 
used  where  we  should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or 
"  Ice  "  The  tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid 
not  in  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  in  kind,  each 
nation  presenting  its  particular  product;  and 
hence  the  expression  "  to  bring  presents  "  =  to 
own  submission  (I's.  lxviii.  29,  lxxvi.lt;  Is. 
xviii.  7).  Friends  brought  presents  to  friends 
on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those 
who  asked  for  information  or  advice  to  those 
who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8).  the  needy  to  the 
wcalthv  from  whom  anv  assistance  was  expect- 
ed |<;cii.  xliii.  11  ;  2  K."  xv.  19.  xvi.  8);  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.V.  "dowry"), 
lint  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  12;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  22).  The  nature 
of  the  presents  was  ns  various  as  were  the  occa- 
sions. The  mode  of  presentation  was  with  as 
much  parade  as  possible.  The  refusal  of  a  pre* 
cut  was  regarded  as  a  high  indignity.    No  less 
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it,  not  to  bring  a  present  when 
of  the  panics  demanded  it  ( 1  Sain. 


an  insult 

the  posii 
x.  27). 

Gl  hon.  1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise 
^Cicn.  ii.  13).  —  2.  A  place  near  Jerusalem, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  anointing  and 
proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king  ( 1  K.  i.  33, 
38,  45).  The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investi- 
gated under  Jerusalem. 

Gilalai  ,  one  of  the  priesta'  sons  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nek  xii. 
36). 

Gil  bo  a,  a  mountain  -range  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  plain  of  Esdracion,  rising  over  the 
city  of  Jezrcel  (comp.  I  3am.  xxviii.  4  with 
xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  iu 
connection  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by 
the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  xxxi.  1  ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi. 
12  ;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from 
the  ruins  of  Jeareel,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. The  village  is  now  called  Jelbd*.  The 
range  of  Gilboa  extend*  in  length  some  ten 
miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  greatest  height  is 
not  more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain. 
Their  modem  local  name  is  M  Fukiah. 

Gil  oad.  1.  A  mountainous  region  east 
of  the  Jordan,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ba- 
shan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau,  and 
on  the  south  by  Moub  and  Amnion  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21  ;  Dent  iu.  12-171.    It  is  sometimes  called 

Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  25),  sometimes 
"the  land  of  Gilead"  (Nora,  xxxii.  1),  and 
sometimes  -imply  "  Gilead  "  (Ps.  lx.  7  ;  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several 
passages  shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in  Pales- 
tine, describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try. It  sign i lies  "  a  hard  rocky  region."  The 
statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48  are  not  opposed  to 
this  etvmologr.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  Gilead ;  bat  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable 
to  t hi-  "  heap  of  stones"  Jacob  and  Laban  had 
built  np  —  "the  heap  of  witness."  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  Arabs  and  their  lit- 
erature will  see  how  intensely  such  a  play  upon 
the  word  would  be  appreciated  by  them.  The 
extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tolera- 
ble exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7  ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  cora- 
parison  of  a  numl>er  of  passaj^s  shows  that 
the  River  Hieromax,  the  modern  Sheriat  «/- 
Mandhir,  separated  it  from  Rashan  on  the 
north.  On  the  east  the  mountain-range  melts 
away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia. 
The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly 
defined ;  hut  it  may  be  regarded  as  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  Valley  of* 
Heshbon  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead  thus  extended 
from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sen  of 
Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  —  about  60  miles  ;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20.  The  section  of  Gilead 
lying  between  the  Jahhok  and  the  Hieromax  is 
now  called  JtU  Ajlin :  while  that  to  the  south 
>f  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the 


of  Bell-a.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks 
in  the  mountain-range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  J*l*4  Jil  ad, "  Mount  Gilead." 
Thc  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their 
apparent  elevation  on  the  western  side  is  much 
>;reater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  which  averages  about  1 ,000  feet.  Their 
outline  is  singularly  uniform,  resembling  a 
massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon.  The 
name  Galaad  occurs  several  times  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  v.  9,  sq.).  —  2.  Pos- 
sibly the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  Jczreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  in- 
clined, however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  Clericus  and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in 
this  place  should  be  Gilboa.  — 3.  Son  of 
Machir,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi 
29,  30).  —4.  The  father  of  Jcphthah  (Judg 
xi.  1,  2). 

Oil  eaditee,  the,  Judg.  xii.  4,5;  Num. 
xxvi.  29 ;  Judg.  x.  3.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  old  standing  feud  between 
them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who  tauutcd  them 
with  being  deserters.  See  Judg.  xii  4,  which 
may  be  rendered,  "And  the  men  »'l  Gilead 
smote  Ephraim,  because  they  said,  Kijiagates 
of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  between  Kphraira 
an  d  Ma  passed) ; "  the  last  clause  being  added 
parentheO>cally. 

Gil  gal.  1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of 
the  Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the 
place  at  which  they  passed  the  first  night  after 
crossing  the  river,  and  where  the  twelve  stones 
were  set  np  which  had  been  taken  from  the  bed 
of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20,  comp.  3)  ;  where 
also  they  kept  their  first  passover  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in  the  "  end  of  the  east 
of  Jericho  "  (A.  V.  "  in  the  cast  border  of  Jer- 
icho "),  apparently  on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground 
(v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the  Arboth  -Jericho,  A.  V. 
"  the  plains  "),  that  is,  the  hot  depressed  dis- 
trict of  the  Gbor  which  lay  Itetwecn  the  town 
and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  (2.)  We  again  encoun- 
ter Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  seems  to 
have  exchanged  its  military  associations  for 
those  of  sanctity.  (3. )  We  again  liavo  u  glimpse 
of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the  history  of 
David's  return  to  Jemsnleiu  (2  Sam.  xix.). 
Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the 
position  of  Gilgal.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha 
nor  the  N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  No  modern 
traveller  has  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  name, 
or  in  discovering  a  probable  site.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named  MtJiarfrr,  a 
little  S.  E.  of  tr-llilta,  is  marked  as  possible ; 
but  no  explanation  is  afibrded  either  iu  his 
■Syria,  or  liis  Mount.  But,  2.  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  distinct  place  from  the  Gilgal  whirh  is 
connected  with  the  last  scene  in  the  lite  of 
Elijah,  and  with  one  of  EUsha'a  miracles  (2  K. 
ii.).  The  mention  of  Bnal-shalislia  (iv.  42) 
gives  a  clew  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with 
the  notice  of  Eusebius  (<hnnn.  Bethsarisn)  that 
that  place  was  fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis 
(Lydda)  towards  the  north.    In  that  very  po- 


sition stand  now  the  ruins  liearing  the  name  of 
JUi'ilith.  i.e.  Gilgal.  —  3.  The  -  kino  ok  tub 
nations  ok  Giloal,"  or  rather  jierhaps  the 
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"  kin«;  of"  Goim-nt-Gilgal,"  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  23).  The  name  occurs  next  to  1  >or 
(22)  in  an  enumeration  apparently  proceeding 
southwards,  ami  therefore  the  position  of  the 
Jiljilith  just  named  is  not  wholly  inappropriate. 
A  place  of  the  same  name  ha*  also  Ik-cm  discov- 
eml  nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the 
left  of  the  main  north  road,  four  miles  from 
Shiloh  ( St  ihin),  ami  rather  more  than  the  same 
distance  from  Bethel  {liritiii).  It  may  be  the 
Beth-Gilgnl  of  Nch.  xii.  29  ;  while  the"  J iljilirh 
north  of  Lydd  may  Ik-  that  of  Josh.  xii.  2*1. 
Another  Gilgal.nndcr  the  slightly  ditferent  form 
of  Ki/iiiir/t,  lies  alKjnt  two  inifes  E.  of  Kt  fr 
Sttha.  —  4.  A  Gilgal  is  sjioken  of  in  Josh.  xv. 

7,  in  describing  the  north  lK»rder  of  Judith. 

Gi  loh,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Judah,  named  in  the  first  group  with  Dchir 
*  and  Eshtemoh  (Josh.  xv.  51):  it  was  the  native 
place  of  the  famous  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv. 
12).    The  site  has  not  vet  l>een  met  with. 

Gi'lonite,  the,  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam. 
xv.  12  ;  xxiii.  34). 

Gim'zo,  a  town  which  with  its  dependent 
villages  was  taken  possession  of  hy  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  ( 'hr*  xxviii.  IX). 
The  name  (Jiwzn)  still  remains  attached  to 
a  large  village  between  two  and  three  miles 

8.  W.  of  Lvdda,  south  of  the  road  l>etwceu 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa. 

Gill,  a  trap  for  birds  or  toasts  :  it  consisted 
of  a  net  (Is.  viii.  14),  and  a  stick  to  net  as 
n  springe  (Am.  iii.  5). 

Gi'uath.  father  of  Tihni  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

Gin'netno,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  jiriests 
Md  \  itt  s  who  returned  to  Juda-u  with  Zcrub- 
wU'l  (Nch.  xii.  4).  He  is  doubtless  the  same 
person  as 

Gin'nethon,  a  priest  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  N'chetniah  (Xeh.  x.  6). 

Girdle,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  tin- 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8; 
Matt.  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day.  A  finer  girdle  was  made  of 
Kaon  (Jcr.  xiii.  l  ;  Ez.  xvi.  10),  embroidered 
.vith  silk,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver 
thread  (Dan.  x.  5;  |{ev.  i.  13,  xv.  6),  and  fre- 
quently stud. I  d  with  gold  and  precious  stones 
or  pearls.  The  manufacture  of  these  girdles 
formed  part  of  the  employment  of  women  ( Prov. 
xxxi.  24).  The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp 
Of  JJ0ld  or  silver,  or  lied  in  a  knot  so'that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on 
the  ruins  ef  Perscpolis.  It  was  worn  by  nu  n 
alsnit  ihe  loins  |  Is.  v.  27,  xi.  5).  The  girdle 
of  women  was  generally  loos.  r  than  that  of  tin- 
men, ami  was  wont  about  the  hips,  except  when 

they  were  actively  engaged  (l'rov.  xxxi.  17). 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist : 
the  sword  or  da-_ruer  was  suspended  from  it 
[Judg.  iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  H;  Pi,  xlv.  3). 
Heme  L'irding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation 
for  battle  or  for  active  exertion,  in  times  of 
mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were  worn  as 
marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  fls.  iii.  24, 
xxii.  12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  girdles  were  made,  they  were 
frequently  -riven  as  presents  (i  Sam.  xviii.  4  ; 
t  Sam.  xviii.  1 1 ).    They  were  used  as  pockets, 


as  among  the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one 
end  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  par- 
jose  (Matt.  x.  9  :  Mark  vi.  8).  The  tibmt,  or 
girdle  worn  by  the  priests  aUiut  the  close-fit- 
ting tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29).  is  t!e- 
scril»ed  hv  Josephus  as  made  of' linen  so  fine  of 
texture  as  to  h*»k  like  the  slough  of  a  snake, 
and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  tine  linen.  It  was  atom  four  fingers 
broad,  and  was  wrapj>ed  several  times  round 
the  priest's  Ixxly,  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the 
feet.  The  "  curious  girdle  "  ( Ex.  xxviii.  P )  aral 
made  of  the  same  materials  ami  colors  as  the 
cphod,  that  is  of  "gold,  blue,  ami  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  de- 
scries it  as  sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  pass- 
ing once  round,  it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the 
scam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 

Gir  gashites,  the,  one  of  the  nations  who 
were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  en- 
trance thither  of  ihe  children  of  Israel.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  following  passages  :  —  (Jen. 

Dent.  vii.  1  ;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv. 


x.  16,  xv.  21 

1 1  ;  1  (  hr.  i.  14  ;  Nch.ix.  8. 
Gir  gasite,  the  (Gen.  x. 

Ibregoim 


16).    See  the 


Gis'pa,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethi- 
nim,  in  *'  thcOphel,"  after  the  rciurn  from  cap- 
ti\  ity  (Neb.  xi.  21 ). 

Git  tah-Hepher,  Josh.  xix.  13.  [Gath- 
Hbfhbb.  I 

Gitta  im,  a  place  incidentally  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamitcs 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  Gittaim 
is  the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  sug- 
gests the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Git'titeS,  the  61  K>  men  w  ho  followed  David 
from  Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv. 
18,  19),  and  who  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of 
liody-gnard.  Obcd-edom  "the  Gittite"  may 
have  la-en  so  named  from  the  town  of  Gittaim 
in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  Nch.  xi.  33),  or 
from  Uath-rimmon. 

Git  tith,  a  musical  instrument,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  Is-en  used  by  the  people  of 
Guth  ;  and  by  olhers,  to  have  liecn  employed  at 
the  festivities  of  the  vintage  (1's.  viii.,  fxxxi., 
i  Ixxxiv  ). 

Gi'zonite,  the.  "The  sons  of  Ravhem 

the  Gizonite  "  an-  named  amongst  the  warriors 
of  David's  guard  (1  C'hr.  xi.  34).  Kcnnicott 
concludes  that  the  name  should  to  Gorsi. 

Glass.  The  Hcb.  word  occurs  only  in  Job 
xxviii.  1 7,  where,  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendt  red  "  crys- 
tal." It  seems  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the 
only  allusion  to  glass  found  in  the  O.  T..  and 
even  this  reference  is  disputed.  In  spite  of  this 
absence  of  specific  allusion  lo  glass  in  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  invention.  Emm  paintings  repre- 
sent imr  the  process  of  ghtss-blowing  which  have 
tocn  discovered  at  Beni-Hassan,  and  in  tombs 
at  other  places,  we  know  that  the  invention  is 
at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osirtasen  the 
first  (perhaps  a  conteui]M>rary  of  Joseph),  3,.Mk> 
years  ago.  Fragments  too  of  winc-vnscs  as  old 
lis  the  Exodus  have  toen  discovered  in  Egypt. 
The  art  was  known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians, 
j  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  honor  of  the  di* 
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rovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  Glass  was 
not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  hut  used  by 
them  far  more  extensively  thun  in  modern  times. 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grind- 
ing, and*  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  in- 
lay it  with  gold  or  enamel,  and  "permeate 
opaque  glass  with  designs  of  various  colors." 
Besides  this,  they  could  color  it  with  such  bril- 
linney  as  to  \m  ahle  to  imitate  precious  stones 
in  a"  manner  which  often  detied  detection. 
In  the  X.  T.,  glass  is  alluded  to  a*  an  emblem  of 
brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18). 

Gleaning.  The  remarks  under  Coknkr 
on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  or  rather  of  iK>or  relations  ami  depend* 
ant-.,  to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially  exem- 
plified in  the  instance  of  Kuth  gleaning  in  the 
field  of  Bouz.  The  gleaning  of  fruit-trees,  as 
well  as  of  corn- fields,  was  reserved  for  the  poor. 

Glede,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite 
l.l/j7<i«<//rr),o«Tursonly  in  Deut.xiv.  13among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey. 

Gnat,  mentioned  only  in  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression used  bv  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiii. 
24. 

Goad.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
an-  (I)  m>i  tied  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2)  dSnb&n 
(1  Sun.  xiii.  21;  Keel.  xii.  II).  The  latter 
may  refer  to  any  thing  pointed,  and  the  context 
of  Keel.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  u  |>eg 
or  Buil, any  thing  in  short  which  can  be  fitrtnml ; 
while  in  I  Sam.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ftlwi'jhsJutre 
is  more  prohably  intended.  The  former  doe* 
probably  refer  to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of 
which  might  be  need  as  a  formidable  weapon. 
The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  consists 
of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to  a 
sharp  |*>int,  end  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at 
the  head. 

Goat.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  ^joat  in  A.  V.,  the  most 


1  exceptions,  denote  the  he-goat.    These  are  y*V- 
l  itim,  wild  or  mountain  goats  (1  Sam,  xxiv.  2; 
Job  xx\i\.  1  ;  and  Pi,  civ.  18)  ;  and  al.l.o,  ren- 
dered //c  wild  <f*it  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.    It  i«  more 


common  is  Vr,  which  denotes  either  a  he-goat 
or  a  she-goat.    All  the  other  words,  with  two 


properly  the  ttuift  taukm  or  ifoat-drrr.  There  ap- 
pear to  lie  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  common 
goat  (llircu*  tn/iiiiru*)  at  present  bred  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  ;  but  whether  they  are  identical 
with  those  which  were  reared  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most 
marked  varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  (Capra 
Mambritti,  Linn.),  ami  the  Aurora  goat  (Capra 
Aiu/orensU,  Linn  ),  with  fine  long  hair.  There 
is  also  a  variety  that  differs  but  little  from 
British  specimens.  As  to  the  iff'elim  ("wild 
goats,"  A.  V.),  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
some  sjieeies  of  Hm-jc  is  denoted,  perhaps  the 
Capm  Siuallim,  the  Bedcn  or  Jxcla  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

Goat,  Scape.    IAtoskmkxt,  Day  ok. I 
Go  at  h,  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connection 
with  the  hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gob,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Sam.  xxi. 
18,  19,  as  tlie  scene  of  two  encounters  lietwcon 
David's  warriors  and  the  Philistines.  In  the 
parallel  account  in  I  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is 
given  as  Gkzkr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  EXX. 
and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a  name 
which  in  Hebrew  somewhat  resembles  Gob. 

Goblet,  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid. 

Gog.  1.  A  Keubenitc  (1  Chr.  v.  4),  son  of 
Shemaiah.    2.  |Maoog.| 

Golan,  a  city  of  BiLshan  (Deut.  iv.  43)  al- 
lotted out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the 
Levi  tea  (Josh.  xxi.  27),  and  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  .Ionian  (xx.  8).  Its 
very  site  is  now  unknown.  The  city  of  Golan 
is  several  times  referred  to  by  Josephus;  he, 
however,  more  frequently  sjicaks  of  the  province 
which  took  its  name  from  it.  Gaulanitis.  It 
seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to  |h>w- 
er  it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by 
Josephus.  It  lay  east  of  Galil  e,  and  north  of 
Gadaritis  (Gaiiara).  The  River  Hieromax 
may  be  regarded  as  the  south  Umler  of  (taulail* 
itis.  The  Jordan,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
its  fountains  at  Dan  and  Cresarea-I'hilippi, 
formed  the  western  boundary.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  boundaries  of  the  modern 
province  of  ./an/tin  (which  is  the  Arabic  form 
of  the  Hebrew  Golan)  corres|>ond,  so  far,  with 
those  of  Gaulanitis ;  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
assume  that  tli«  j|-  northern  ami  eastern  liounda- 
rii  -  arc  also  i  i  i'h  si.  Jauls'tti  is  houndi  il  on 
the  north  Uy  Jalitr  (the  ancient  llnnrn,  and  on 
the  east  by  Hauran.  The  greater  part  of  (iau- 
lanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile  table-land,  well  wa- 
tered, and  clothed  with  luxuriant  grass.  It  is 
probal.lv  to  this  region  the  name  Mls/mt  is  given 
in  I  K.  "xx.  23,  2:>,  —  "  the  plain  "  in  which  the 
Syrians  were  overthrown  bv  the  Israelites,  near 
Aphck,  which  jK-rhaiis  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  modern  tik.  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis. along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rug- 
ged, and  hare.  It  was  once  densely  populated, 
but  is  now  almost  completely  deserted. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
color,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  lueful 
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properties  ;  I'lin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  19).    Hence  it  j 
is  used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10) 
and  nobility  ( Lam.  iv.  1 ).  Gold  was  known  from 
the  very  earliest  time*  (Gen.  ii.  II).    It  was  at 
brat  chiefly  used  for  ornament*,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  j 
22.)    Coned  mouey  was  not  known  to  the  . 
ancients  till  a  comparatively  late  period ;  and 
on  th.'  Egyptian  tombs,  gold  is  represented  as 
being  wcigtad  in  rings  for  commercial  purjHJse*  i 
(coiup.  Gen.  xliii.  '21).    Gold  was  extremely! 
abundant  in  ancient  times  (1  Cbr.  xxii.  14; 
2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9;  Nab.  ii.  9;  Dan.  iii.  1); 
but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value,  because 
of  the  enormous  qunntities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  Ac.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  pas-  i 
si  in  ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10;  Eath.  i.  6;  Jur.  x.  9.)  | 
The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  j 
gold  are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K  ix.  : 
28,  x.  1  ;  Job  xxviii.  16).    Other  gold-bearing  ; 
countries  were  Uphax  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Dan.  x.  5) 
and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).    Metidlurgic  pro- 
cesses are  mentioned  in  l's.  lxvi.  10;  I  rov.  i 
xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the  trade  j 
of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4)  is  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  the  overlaying  of  idols  with  ] 
gold-leaf. 

Gol  got  ha,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot 

at  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  | 
93;  Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix.  17).    By  these 
three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the 
"  place  of  a  skull."    St.  Luke's  words  are  real- 
ly as  follows  —  '*  The  place  which  is  called  '  a 
skull '"  —  not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  " of  a 
skull,"  thus  employing  the  Greek  term  exactly 
as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.    Two  explanations 
of  the  name  are  given  :  ( I )  that  it  was  a  spot 
where  executions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  j 
therefore  abounded  in  skulls.    Or  (2)  it  may 
come  from  the  look  or  form  of  Uie  spot  itself, 
bald,  round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a 
mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon  phrase  —  for  which  there  is  no  direct  au-  i 
thority  —  "  Mount  Calvary."    Whichever  of 
these  is  the  correct  explanation,  Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.    Its  locality  in  re-  ' 
gard  to  Jerusalem  is  folly  examined  in  "the  de- 
scription of  the  city. 

Goli  ath,  a  famous  giant  of  Gath,  who 
"  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days  "  defied 
the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.)*.    He  was 
possibly  descended  from  the  old  Kcphaim,  of 
whom  a  scattered  remnant  took  refuge  with  the 
Philistines  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Am- 
monites (Dent.  ii.  20,  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22). 
His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and  a  span,"  which, 
taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would  make  him 
104  feet  high.    But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
read  "four  cubits  and  a  span."    The  scene  of  1 
his  coml*t  with  David  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah, —  I 
probably  among  the  western  passes  of  Benja-  I 
min,  although  a  confused  modern  tradition  has  i 

Even  the  name  of  Ain  JaJilood  (spring  of  Go-  ' 
tth)  to  the  springof  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1 ).  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath  was  slain  by  Elhanan,  also  a  Bethle- 
hemite.  (Elhawan."] 

Go'mer.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth.  and 
the  father  of  A&hkenaz,  Kiphath,  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subsequently 
noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally  or 


subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  Ho  is  gea 
crally  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early 
Cinum-riuii*,  of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other 
brunches  of  the  Celtic  family,  and  of  the  mod- 
ern Gael  und  Cytury,  the  latter  preserving  with 
very  slight  deviation  the  original  name.  —  2. 
The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3). 

Gomor  rah,  one  of  the  five  "  cities  of  the 
plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that  under  their 
respective  kings  joined  battle  there  with  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies,  by 
whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abraham  came 
to  the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from 
heaven  (Gen.  xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only, 
Zoar  or  Belu,  which  was  its  original  name,  was 
spared  at  the  request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  refuge  there.  Of  these  Gomorrah 
seems  to  have  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in 
importance,  as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that 
led  to  their  overthrow.  What  thatatrocitv  was 
may  be  gathered  from  Gea.  xix.  4-8.  Their 
geographical  position  is  discussed  under 
Soi>om. 

Gomor  rha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomorrah,  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament. 

Gopher-WOOd.  Only  once,  in  Gen.  vi. 
14.  The  Heb.  word  does  not  occur  in  the  cog- 
nate dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no  attempt 
at  translation.  Two  principal  conjectures  have 
been  proposed  :  —  1 .  That  the  "  trees  of  Go- 
pher '  are  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such 
as  pine,  fir,  &c.    2.  Tliat  Gopher  is  cypress. 

Gor  gias,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38),  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a  command  in 
the  expedition  against  Judsea  (B.C.  166),  in 
which  lie  was  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabceus 
with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  1  it  .  I-  At  a  later 
time  (B.C.  164)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jam  dim, 
and  defeated  the  forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias, 
who  attacked  him  contrary  to  the  orders  of  Ju- 
das (1  Mace.  v.  56  ff. ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure. 
Ap. 

Gorty'na,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 

times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus 
(1  Mace.  xv.  23).  It  was  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
the  island,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  capital 
under  the  Romans.  Ap. 

Goshen,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
the  name  of  a  part  of  Egypt  where  the 'Israelites 
dwelt  for  the  whole  period  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  country.  It  is  usually  called  the  land  of 
Goshen,"  but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears 
to  have  borne  another  name,  "  the  land  of  Ba- 
rneses "  (Gen.  xlvii.  1 1 ),  unless  this  be  the  name 
of  a  district  of  Goshen.  It  was  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, and  apparently  the  extreme  province  to- 
wards that  frontier  (Gen.  xlvi.  29).  Gen.  xlvi. 
33,  34,  shows  that  Gofftien  was  scarcely  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not  peopled 
by  Egyptians,  — characteristics  that  would  posi- 
tively indicate  a  frontier  province.  The  next 
mention  of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous  infer- 
ence that  its  position  was  between  Canaan  and 
the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1,  5,  6,  11).  Gosher 
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was  a  pastoral  country  where  some  of  Pharaoh'* 
cattle  were  kept.  1  he  clearest  indications  of 
the  exact  position  of  Goshen  are  tho>c  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  thu  Exodus.  Thu  Israelites 
set  out  from  the  town  of  Barneses  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  tuade  two  days'  journey  to  "  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting-point 
two  routes  lay  before  thctn,  "  tike  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  IwusJ  uear." 
and  "  the  way  of  tho  wilderness  of  the  Kcd  Sea  " 
(Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  From  these  indications  we 
infor  that  the  land  of  Goshen  most  huve  in  part 
been  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta, 
Itameses  lying  within  the  valley  now  called  tho 
Wddi-t-TuKuyldt,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
course  from  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  The  results  of  an  examination 
of  Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
lay  between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta 
and  the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was 
scarcely  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  waa  inhabited 
by  other  foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and 
was  in  its  geographical  names  rather  Shemitic 
than  Egyptian  ;  that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  espe- 
cially suited  to  a  shepherd-people,  and  sufficient 
for  the  Israelites,  who  there  prospered,  and 
wore  separate  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns 
lav' near  the  western  extremity  of  the  WddU- 


sively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-  TumeyLit,  the  val- 
ley along  which  anciently  Ho  wed  the  canal  of 
the  lied  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem  to  us 
to  be  utterly  untenable  —2.  The  "  land  "  or 
the  "  country  of  Goshen  "  is  twice  named  as  a 
district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 

apparently  between  the  south  country  and 
the  lowlands  of  Judah.  —  3.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  once  mentioned  in  company  with 
Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Gospels.  The  name  Gospel  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  which  separate  accounts  will  be  given  in 
their  place.  They  were  all  composed  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century :  those  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  a.i>.  64  ;  and  that  of  St.  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collec- 
tion, were  generally  used  and  accepted.  For 
this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Iremeus,  Papias, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Tbeophilus,  and  Tatian. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  ueaeril>cs  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John ;  hut  time  and  carelessness 
seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentences  relating 
to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  ns,  in  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barna- 
bas, Clemens  Roman  us,  and  Polycarp,  quote 
passages  from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exact- 
ness. The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (lioru 
about  a.d.  99,  martyred  a.d.  165)  is  much  full- 
er; many  of  his  quotations  are  found  verbatim 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  John,  and  possibly^  of  St.  Mark  also, 


whose  words  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate. 
Besides  these,  St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by 
llegesippus,  Irenams.  Tatian.  Athenagoras,  and 
Tbeophilus.  Eusebius  records  that  Pun  turn  us 
found  in  India  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  All  this  shows  tliat  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  tlic  second  century  the  Go»pel 
of  St.  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From  the 
fact  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  has  few  places  pe- 
culiar to  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  cita- 
tions not  expressly  assigned  to  hint ;  but  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear  to  quote  his 
Gospel,  and  Irennus  does  so  by  name.  St. 
Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Iretueus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Tbeophilus  :  and  St.  John 
by  all  of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius, 
tno  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  Polyerates. 
From  these  we  may  conclude  that  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  collection 
was  well  known  and  in  general  use.  There  is 
yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical 
sects,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  aud  as  there  was  the  great- 
est hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had 
become  known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissen- 
sion arose,  thu  heretics  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted them  as  genuine  from  such  a  quarter. 
But  the  Gnostics  and  Mareionites  arose  early 
in  the  second  century  ;  and  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Gospels  were  then  accepted,  and 
thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to  the  times 
of  the  Apostles.  As  a  matter  of  literary  his- 
tory, nothing  can  be  better  established  than  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  On  comparing 
these  four  books  one  with  another,  a  peculiar 
difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few 
passages  only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of 
the  Passion,  jbere  are  only  three  facts  which 
John  relates  in  common  with  the  other  Evange- 
lists. Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the  live 
thousand,  and  the  storm  ou  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(ch.  vi.).  The  third  is  the  anointing  of  His 
feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the  others  present  the 
life  ot  Jesus  in  Galdce,  John  follows  him  into 
Juihea  ;  nor  should  we  know,  hut  for  him,  that 
our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  The  received  explanation  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  lost,  at  the  close  of  the  first  centurv, 
had  seen  the  other  Gospels,  ami  purposely  ab- 
stained from  writing  anew  what  they  had  suffi- 
ciently recorded.  In  the  other  three  Gospels 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  agreement.  If  we 
suppose  tin-  history  that  they  contain  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these  all  the 
three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given  by 
Matthew  .in  I  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to 
Mark,  and  9  to  Luke  ;  and  the  enumeration  is 
complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general 
coincidence  as  to  the  facts  narrated :  the  amount 
of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is,  the  passages  cither 
verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding  in  the  use  of 
many  of  the  same  words,  is  much  smaller. 
Witfiout  going  minutely  into  the  examination 
of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space 
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permitted,  the  lending  fat-ts  connected  with  the  bad  copied  from  each  other.    It  appeared  to 

subject  may  In;  thus  summed  up  :  —  The  verbal  Kiehhorn  that  the  jKirtions  which  are  common 

and  material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Kvun-  to  all  the  three  (Jos|iels  were  contained  in  a 

gelists  is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 

authors  who  have  written  independently  of  one  drew.    He  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume 

another.     The  verbal  agreement   is  greater  that  he  cun  rceonstruet  the  original  document, 

where  the  stioken  words  of  others  are  cited  tlian  and  also  that  there  must  have  Uvn  lour  other 

where  facta  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quo-  documents  to  account  tor  the  phenomena  of 

tations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord.    Hut  in  the  text.    Thus  he  makes — 1.  The  original 

some  leading  event-,  us  in  the  call  of  the  four  document.    2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Mat- 

first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans-  thew  used.    3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke 

tiguration,  the  sgreement  even  in  expression  is  used.    4.  A  I  hint  copy,  made  from  the  two 

remarkable:   there  are  also  narratives  where  preceding,  used  hv  St.  Mark.     5.  A  fonrth 

there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in  the  outset,  but  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St. 

only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  Luke  in  common.    As  there  is  no  external  trl- 

( Matt.  viii.  3  —  Mark  i.  41  —  Luke  v.  13,  and  deuce  worth  considering  that  this  original  or 

Matt.  xiv.  1(>,  20  =  Mark  vi.  41-43  —  Luke  ix.  anv  of  its  numerous  copies  ever  existed,  the 

1G.  IT).    The  language  of  all  three  is  Greek,  value  of  this  elaU>rate  hypothesis  must  depend 

with  Hebrew  idioms  :  the  Hebraisms  an-  most  ujK»n  it*  furnishing  the  only  explanation,  and 

abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke,  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the"  facts  of  the  text. 

In  quotations  from  the  Old    Testament,  the  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary,  in 

Kvangelists,  or  two  of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 

a  verbal  agreement,  although  they  differ  from  raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still 

the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septuagint  version  without  producing  any  external  evidence  for 

(Matt.  iii.  3  =  Mark  i.  3  =  Luke  iii.  4  ;  Matt,  the  existence  of  any  of  them  ;  and  this, on  one 

iv.  10  =  Luke  iv.  8;  Matt.  xi.  10  —  Mark  i.  2  side,  deprives  Kiehhorn 's  theory  of  the  merit 

=  Luke  vii.  27,  &c).    Kxcept  as  to  24  verses,  of  completeness,  and,  on  the  otlier,  present*  a 

the  (ios|»cl  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts  much  broader  surface  to  the  obvious  objections, 

which  are  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  He  assumes  the  existence  of — I.  A  Hebrew 

but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by  them,  original.    2.  A  Greek  translation.    3.  A  tran- 

and  these  are  often  such  as  would  Mong  to  the  script  of  No.  1.  with  alterations  and  additions, 

graphic  account  of  an  eve-witness.    There  are  4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  ami 

no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  additions.     5.  Another,  combining  both  the 

harmonize,  where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No. 

with  them.    In  several  places  the  words  of  |  2.    6.  Another,  with  the  alteration*  and  addi- 

Mai  k  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  tions  of  No.  3,  and  with  fui.'hcr  additions,  used 

the  iither  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  hv  St.  Matthew.    7.  Another,  with  those  of 

1  link  lictwecn  them,  where  their  words  -lightly  N'o.  4  and  further  additions,  used  by  St.  Luke, 

differ.    The  examples  of  verbal  agreement  be-  who  aNo  used  No.  2.     8.  A  wholly  distinct 

twecn  Mark  and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  s„  Hebrew  document,  in  which  our  lord's  precepts, 

numerous  as  those  lietwecn  Matthew  and  Luke,  parables,  and  discourses  wire  recorded,  but  not 

and  Matthew  and  Mark;  but  as  to  the  arrange-  in  chronological  order;  used  both  by  St.  Mat- 

inent  of  events,  Mark  and  Luke  freipientlv  co-  thew  and  St.  Luke     It  "ill  I"'  allowed  thai 

ineide,  whore  Matthew  differs  from  them.  These  thi<  elaborate  hypothesis,  whether  in  the  fonn 

are  the  leading  particulars  ;  but  they  are  very  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Kiehhorn,  possesses  nl-' 

far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a  pheiiom-  most  every  fault  that  can  he  charged  ngninst  an 

enon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention  and  argument  of  that  kind.    Kor  every  new  class 

reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which  of  facts  a  new  document  must  l>e  assumed  to 

alone  it  can  V  fully  and  fairly  apprehended.  |  have  existed.    The  "original  Gospel"  is  sup- 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  an-  so  many,  that  posed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  as  to  be 

they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  cniimo-  circulated  everywhere    yet  so  defective,  as  to 

rated.    The  first  ami  moat  obvious  suggestion  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little 

would  In-,  that  the  narrators  made  u-e  of  each  reverenced  that  no  hand  spared  it.    If  all  the 

Other's  work.   Accordingly,  Grotius,  Mill,  Wet-  Kvangelists  agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work, 

stein,  Gricshaeh,  and  many  others,  have  en-  it  must  have  been  widely  if  not  universally  ac- 

deavored  to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  Ik?  ccptcd  in  the  Church  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 

regarded  as  the  first  ;  which  is  copied  from  the  record  of  its  existence.    The  force  of  this  di- 

rirst ;  ami  which  is  the  last,  and  Copied  from  lemma  has  Uvn  felt  by  the  supporters  of  the 

the  other  two.    But  the  theory  in  its  crude  theory:  if  the  work  was  of  high  authority,  it 

form  is  in  itself  most  improbable  ;  and  the  would  have  U'en  preserved,  or  at  least  men- 

wonder  is  that  so  mnch  time  and  learning  have  Honed;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 

been  devoted  to  it.    It  assumes  that  an  Kvange-  become  the  basis  of  throe  canonical  Gospels: 

list  has  taken  u|i  the  work  of  bis  predecessor,  and  various  attempts  have  liecn  made  to  escape 

and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  made  a  from  it.    There  is  another  supposition  to  ac- 

few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  re-  count  for  these  facts,  of  which  ]tcrhap*  Gicsclcr 

trenchmeiits,  and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  j  has  been  the  most  acute  expositor.    It  is  prob- 

to  go  forth  under  his  name.    The  supposition  able  that  none  of  the  Gosjnds  was  written  until 

of  a  common  original  from  which  the  three  many  years  nfter  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on 

Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  assem- 

modifieation,  would  naturally  occur  to  tlms,.  hied  disciples.    From  that  dav  commenced  at 

who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
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and  converting  the  world.  Prayer  and  preach- 
ing were  the  business  of  the  "Apostles  lives. 
Now,  their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part  historical;  it 
must  hare  been  baaed  upon  an  account  of  the 
lift  and  acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  was 
no  written  record  to  which  the  hearers  might 
bo  referred  fur  historical  details,  and  therefore 
the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only  inferences 
from  the  life  of  our  Ixird,  but  the  facts  of  the 
life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers 
what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is 
to  us.  There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years' 
assiduous  teaching,  without  a  written  Gospel, 
the  matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should 
have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not  only  might  the 
Apostles  think  it  well  that  their  own  accounts 
should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in  form  ;  but 
the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or  left  l>e- 
hind  in  the  churches  they  visited,  would  have  to 
lie  prepared  for  their  mission  ;  and,  so  lorn;  as 
there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  in- 
struction  should  be  as  far  as  |>ossihlc  one  and 
the  same  to  all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made  a 
written  Gospel  unnecessary;  but  the  Apostles 
sav*  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
(iospcJ  would  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of 
time ,  and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the 
oral  Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  were  admonished  by  the  same  Divine  Per- 
son to  prepare  those  written  records  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles 
intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in  the  same 
order,  and  even,  lor  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
form  of  words.  The  language  of  their  first 
preaching  wils  th<;  Syro  Chaldaic,  which  was  a 
poor  and  scanty  language  ;  and  though  (ireck 
was  now  widely  spread,  and  was  the  language 
even  of  several  places  in  Palestine,  though  it 
prevailed  in  Antioeh,  whence  the  first  missions 
to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who  sjK»ke 
Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1—1),  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of  the 
povertv  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced  ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole  lan- 
guage without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  bus  built  itself.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to 
prcuch,  as  they  did .  would  tend  to  assume  a 
••ommon  form,  more  or  less  fixed;  and  that  the 
portions  of  the  three  Gospels  which  harmonize 
rno^t  exactly,  owe  their  agreement,  not  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  coined  from  each  other,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  later 
writer  made  no  use  of  the  earlier  one,  nor  to 
the  existence  of  any  original  document  now 
lost  to  us,  but  to  tlic  f'ict  that  the  aj>ostolie 
preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a  settled 
or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the  writers 
inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound  to 
do  so ;  and  the  differences  which  occur,  often  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which 
«ach  wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  hear  I,  or,  in 


the  cast1  of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  wit- 
nesses had  told  him.  The  harmonies  begin  with 
the  baptism  of  John ;  that  is,  with  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching 
of  the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport 
was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Mes- 
siah He  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again.  They 
are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the  jieriod  of 
the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
would  Ik*  much  in  the  mouth  of  everyone  who 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become 
familiar  with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles 
described  it.  But  as  regards  the  Resurrection, 
which  differed  from  the  Passion  in  that  it  was 
a  fact  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  felt 
liound  to  dispute  (Matt,  x.wiii.  15),  it  is  possj 
ble  that  the  divergence  arose  from  the  intention 
of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  something 
towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this  central 
truth.  Accordingly ,  all  tin-  lour,  even  St.  Mark 
(xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new  light  upon 
old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  mention  dis- 
tinct acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to  es- 
tablish that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  wonls  of  others 
are  recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are 
those  of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic 
preaching  would  be  especially  exact ;  and  where 
the  historical  fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain 
wonls,  the  duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  (0 
a  bare  record  of  them.  That  this  opini  m 
would  explain  many  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  liesides 
conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
the  ajKistolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  eases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not, 
it  WOOld  require  a  more  careful  investigation 
of  details  to  discuss  tban  space  permits.  How 
does  this  last  theory  l»ear  ujmiti  our  belief  in  the 
inspiration  ol  the  Gospels  '  Sup|>osing  that  the 
portion  of  the  three  first  Gospels  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  has  been  derived  from  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostle-;  in  general,  then  it  is  drawn  direct- 
ly from  a  source  which  we  know  from  our  Lord 
Himself  to  hare  been  inspired.  Now,  the  in- 
spimtion  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  ami  in  its  selection  of  event  *.  Every 
thing  narrated  must  lie  substantially  did  ex- 
actly true,  and  die  comparison  of  the  Gospels 
one  with  another  offers  us  nothing  that  doc* 
not  answer  to  thi.»  test.  There  are  differences 
of  arrangement  of  events  ;  here  some  details  of 
a  narrative  or  n  discourse  are  supplied  which 
are  wanting  there  ;  and  if  the  writer  had  pro- 
fessed to  follow  a  stri-  t  chronological  order,  or 
had  pretended  that  his  record  was  not  only  true 
but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of  order,  or 
one  omission  of  a  syllabic,  would  comict  him 
of  inaccuracy.  But  if  if  is  plain — il  it  is  all 
but  avowed  —  that  minute  chronological  data 
arc  not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose  —  if  it  is 
also  plain  that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the 
facts  is  intended,  or,  indeed,  possible  (John  x\i- 
25)  —  then  the  proper  test  to  appii  is.  whether 
each  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  life  and  ministry 
of  Jesus  of  Xa/.areth  that  is  self-consistent  and 
consistent  with  the  others,  such  a*  would  be  suit- 
able to  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  1m  lieveon 
His  Name  —  for  this  is  their  evident  intention- 
About  the  answer  there  should  be  no  doubt- 
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Wc  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  ly  own  fea-  | 
Hires,  and  that  the  divine  element  ha*  controlled 
the  human,  but  not  destroyed  it.  Hut  the  pic- 
ture, which  they  conspire  to  druw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  historic*  are  true  according  to 
any  test  that  should  1*5  applied  to  a  history ; 
and  the  events  that  they  select  —  though  we 
could  not  presume  to  say  that  they  were  more 
important  than  what  are  omitted,  except  from 
the  fact  of  the  emission  —  are  at  least  such  as 
to  liave  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a 
clear  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that 
none  has  ever  complained  of  insufficient  means 
of  knowing  Uim. 

Gothoh  as.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias, 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Esdraa  (I  Esd.  viii.  33). 


AFQotho'niel,  father  of  Chabris  ( Jud.  vL 


Ap. 


15). 


Gourd.  1.  Kikagdn,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10. 
A  diifurcneo  of  opinion  has  long  existed  as  to 
the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this  word  ;  but 
there  can  he  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ktkd- 
yon  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah 
before  Nineveh  is  the  liicinut  communis,  or  caa- 
tor-oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a  native  of  Asia, 
is  now  naturalized  in  America,  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  plant  varies  consider- 
ably in  size,  being  in  India  a  tree,  but  in  Eng- 
land seldom  attaining  a  greater  height  than 
three  or  four  feet  The  leaves  are  large  and 
palmate,  with  serrated  lobes,  and  would  form 
an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun-stricken  pro- 
phet. The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well  known 
under  the  name  of  "  castor-oil,"  which  has  for 
ai;cs  been  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine.  2. 
Pakkuoth  and  uika'inu  (i.)  In  2  K.  iv.  39,  a 
fruit  used  aa  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  (ii.)  In  1  K.  vi. 
18,  vii.  24,  as  an  architectural  ornament,  where 
A.  V.  "knops"  With  rogard  to  the  "wild 
gourds"  {jtakku'dth)  of  2  K.  iv.  39,  which  one 
of  "  the  sons  of  the  proplu-u  "  gathered  iguo- 
rantly,  supposing  them  to  be  good  for  food, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  species  of  the 
gourd  tribe  ( Cucurbitacea ),  which  contains  some 
plants  of  a  very  hitter  and  dangerous  character. 
The  leaves  ana  tendrils  of  this  family  of  plants 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  vine. 
Hence  the  expression  "  wild  vine ;  "  and  as 
several  kinds  of  CucurhUactit,  such  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  &c.,  are  favorite  articles  of  refrcsh- 
.111(1  food  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  cause  of  the  mistake.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  from  i»ika',  "  to  split  or 
hurst  open,"  has  been  thought  to  favor  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plant  with  the  Edulium  elate- 
rium,  or  "squirting  cucumber,"  so  culled  from 
the  elasticity  with  which  thu  fruit,  when  ri|»c, 
opens  and  scatters  the  seeds  when  touched. 
C  elsius.  Rosennniller,  Winer,  and  Gcscnius  are 
in  furor  of  this  explanation,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The  old 
versions,  however,  understand  the  colocynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  ulxmt  the  size  of  an  orange. 
The  drastic  medicine  in  such  general  use  is  a 
preparation  from  this  plant.  Since  the  dry 
gourds  of  the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  hurst 
with  a  crashing  noise,  there  is  much  reason  for 
being  satisfied  with  an  explanation  which  has 


authority,  etymology,  and 
in  its  favor. 

Governor.  In  the  Auth.  Vcr.  this  on* 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  lc*t 
than  ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  1. 
Alluph,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  or  family  (Judg.  vi. 
15;  Is.  Ix.  22;  Mic.  v.  1),  and  equivalent  to 
the  "prince  of  a  thousand"  of  Ex.  xviii.  21, 
or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num.  i.  1 6.  It  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  "dukes  "  of  Edom  (den. 
xxxiv.).  — 2.  Ckokik  (Judg.  v.  9).  and  3.  mi- 
ch&ek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver,  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  I*i jv.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14 
with  Is.  x.  1).  —4.  SfAthei,  a  ruler  considered 
especially  as  having  /tower  over  the  property  and 
persons  of  his  subjects  (Josh.  xii.  2  ;  I  s.  cv.  20 ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  2).  The  "  governors  of  the  people," 
in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the 
king's  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19).  —  5.  Sagid 
denotes  a  prominent  personage,  whatever  his  ca- 
pacity. It  is  applied  to  a  king  as  the  military 
and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  8am.  v.  2,  vi.  21  ; 
1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an  army 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  It  denotes  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  —  6.  NuM.  The  prevailing 
idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  elsvation.     It  is  ap- 

Slicd  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
'urn.  ii.  3,  Ac.),  to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a 
tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to  a  powerful 
sheik  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  In  genera],  it  denotes 
a  man  of  elevated  rank.  —  7.  Pechah  is  a  word 

rrobably  of  Assyrian  origin.  It  is  applied  in 
K.  x.  15  to  the  petty  chieftains  who  were  trib- 
utary to  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  ;  to  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx  24), 
the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  6),  the 
Chaldasans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medea  (Jer.  Ii. 
38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
"  governors  "  (pachoth)  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
satraps  (Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It  U  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the 
functions  which  they  had  to  perform.  It  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors  were 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king"* 
taxci;  and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they 
were  supported  by  a  contribution  levied  ujKin 
the  [teoplc,  which  was  technically  termed  "  the 
bread  of  the  governor"  (comp.  Exr.  iv.  14). 
They  were  probably  assisted  in  discharging 
their  official  uutic*  by  a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7. 
vi.  6).  The  "  governor  "  beyond  the  river  had 
a  judgment-scat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  pro 
bubly  he  administered  justice  when  making  u 
progress  through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7).  — 8. 
Valid  denotes  simply  a  person  apjmnted  to  any 
office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers  proposed  to  be 
appointed  by  Joseph  ((Jen.  xii.  34) ;  of  Zebul, 
Ahimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28) ;  of  an 
officer  of  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11); 
and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high  rank  (Neh.  xl 
14,  22).  — 9.  Shnllit,  a  man  of  authority.  Ap 
plied  to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister 
(Gen.  xlii.  6)  ;  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  ;  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15) ; 
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and  to  Dai.iel  as  third  in  rank  under  Bclshas- 
zar  (Dan.  v.  29).  — 10.  Stir,  a  chief,  in  any  ca- 
pacity. The  terra  is  used  equally  of  the  ^cue- 
nil  of  an  army  (Gen.  xxi.  22),  or  the  command- 
er of  a  division  (1  K.  xvi.  9,  xi.  24),  a»  of  the 
governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison  ((Jen.  xxxix. 
21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and  baken 

J Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsiiicu  (Geu.  xlvii.  G). —  1 1. 
VviipXW  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  officer  of  rank 
under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ethnareh  of 
Damascus  was  merely  the  governor  of  the  resi- 
lient Jews,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
styled  "  the  ethnareh  of  Aretas  the  king;  "  and 
as  the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range 
of  meaning,  it  was  most  likely  intended  to  de- 
note one  who  held  the  city  and  district  of  Da- 
mascus as  the  kind's  vassal  or  representative. 
—  12.  ii)tfiuv,  the  procurator  of  Juda-a  under 
the  Romaus  (Matt,  xxvii.  •_>,  tc.). — 13.  w'koi-o- 
uoc  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward,  apparently  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  minor's  property. — 
14.  u\txiTpiKM\ or  (John  ii.  91,  "the  governor  of 
the  feast."  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the 
blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was  drunk  during 
the  seven  tlays  of  the  marriage  feast.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
bridegroom,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  ban- 
quet in  his  stead.  The  duties  of  the  master  of 
a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in  Ecclus.  xxxv. 
(xxxii.) 

Go  zan  seems,  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  26, 
to  be  the  name  of  a  river;  but  in  Kings  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evidently  applied,  not 
to'a  river,  but  a  country.  Gozan  Was  the  tract 
tu  which  the  Israelites  were  carried  away  cap- 
tive by  Pul,  Tigluth-Pilescr,  and  Shalmanescr, 
or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  ;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
GuusnnUin  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  lie  regarded  as 
represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other  writers 


It  was  the  tract  watered  by  the  llabor,  the  mod- 
ern Klui!*>ur,  the  \ 
of  the  Euphrates. 


bv  ttie  1 
Mcsopo 


tamiau  affluent 


Gra'ba,  l  Esd  v.  29.  [LLvqaha.]  Ap. 
Grape.  [Vink.] 
Grass.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word  chdtsir  (1  K.  xviii.  5  ;  Job 
xl.  ."),  Ps.  civ.  14  ;  Is.  xv.  6).  As  the  herbage 
rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred 
writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  hu- 
man fortunes  (Job  viii.  12;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and 
also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7  ; 
Ps.  xc.  5).  — 2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Jer.  1.  11,  "as 
the  heifer  at  grass  "  should  lie  "  as  the  heifer 
treading  out  corn  "  (eomp.  Hos.  x.  11).  —  3. 
In  Xum.  xxii.  4.  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  1Kb. 
word  is  yerei-,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green. 
—  4.  Y*A  signifies  A*r/«  for  human  food  (Gen. 
i.  30;  Ps.  civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle 
Dent.  xi.  I  j  ;  Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of 
the  Held  (Gen.  ii.  5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the 
mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15;  Prov.  xxvii.  2.*>).  In 
the  N.  T.,  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs,  it  is 
the  representative  of  the  Greek  xoprae. 


Grasshopper.  [Ivocuht.] 
Grave.   1 6o rial.) 


Greaves  (sutadtfA).  This  wonl  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  only  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  G.  Its  ordinary 
meaning  i*  a  piece  of  defensive  armor  which 
reached  from  tue  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  pro- 
tected the  shin  of  the  wearer.  But  the  SMtSdMA 
of  the  aliovc  passage  can  hardly  have  lieen  armor 
of  this  nature.  It  was  not  worn  on  the  legs, 
but  on  the  feet,  of  Goliath,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot. 

Greece,  Greeks,  Grecians.  The  Itts- 

J  torirs  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 

I  net  ted  as  those  of  any  other  two  nation*  exercis- 
ing the  HUM  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind could  well  lie.  The  Homeric  Epos  in  ita 
wiliest  range  does  not  include  the  Hebrews, 

1  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the 
Western  world  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 

i  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Mus's  may  have 
derived  some  geographical  outlines  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 

■  x.  2-5.  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of 
I  Javan  as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 

From  the  tune  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have 
no  notice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writ iiiir*. 
When  indeed  the  Hebrews  came  into  contact 
with  the  Ionians  of  As,a  Minor,  and  recognised 
them  as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  Western 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  Jumh  ami 
Ioucs  ;  ami  the  application  of  that  name  to  the 
Asiatic  (ireeks  would  tend  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  a  longing  to  rvalue  the  Mio  tic  "thnog- 
raphv.  Accordingly,  the  O.  T.  worn  which  is 
Grecia,  in  A.  V.  Gntw,  Ginks,  Su\,  is  in  He- 
brew ./man  (Joel  iii.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21):  the 
Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  •vtained  (Is. 
l.xvi.  19  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  13).  The  Greeks  and  He- 
brews met  for  the  first  time  in  the  slavc  m  irket. 
The  medium  of  communication  seem;  to  have 
Itccn  the  Tyrian  slave-merchants.  About  B.C. 
8(>o  Joel  .speaks  of  the  Tyrians  as  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6)  ; 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  I.'i  the  (ireek>  are  u.entioned 
as  liurtering  their  brazen  vessels  for  slave*. 
Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan. 
|  viii.  21,  ftc.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander 
,  and  his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Xecha- 

■  riah  (ix.  1.3)  foretells  the  triumph*  of  the  Mac- 
caliees  against  the  (incco- Syrian  empire,  while 
I.saiah  looks  forward  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  other  (icntilcs.  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Jewish  missionaries  (Ixvi. 
19).  In  I  Mace.  xii.  5-2.1  we  have  an  account 
of  an  embassy  and  letter  KM  by  the  Laced. e- 
monians  to  tilt;  Jew*.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  transaction  is  the  claim  which  the 
LacedtBUtoniaos  prefer  to  kindred  with  (he  Jews, 
and  winch  Areas  professes  to  establish  by  refer- 
ence to  a  book.  The  notice-  of  tic  Jewish  peo- 
plc  which  occur  in  Greek  writer*  have  hern  col- 
lected bv  Joseph  us  (c.  Afioii.  i.  22  >.  The  chief 
an-  Pythagoras,  Herodotus,  Cluerilus,  Aristotle, 
Theophra-tus.  and  Hecantus.  Alter  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  a ;i*orptton  into  the  Kotiiau  empire  of 
the  kingiloms  which  were  formed  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  Alexander,  the  political  connection 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  in  lepm  1 

I  ent  nations  no  longer  existed.  The  name  of 
the  country.  Greece,  occurs  once  in  N.  T.  (Acts 
XX.  2),  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.* 
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Greyhound.  The  translation  in  the  text  I  Grinding.  [Mill.] 
of  the  A.  V.  (I'rov.  xxx.  31)  of  the  Hebrew  |  Grove.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with 
words  zarzir  mothnayin,  i.e.  "one  girt  ahout  the  two  exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  He- 
loins."  Various  are  the  opinions  as  to  what  brew  term  Asherah,  which  is  not  a  prove,  hut 
animal  "  comely  in  going  is  here  intended,  probably  an  iilol  or  image  of  some  kind.  (Sec 
Some  think  "  a  leopard,"  others  "  an  eagle,"  or  Asherah.)  It  is  also  probable  that  there  was 
"  a  mnn  girt  with  armor,"  or  "  a  zebra,"  or  a  connection  between  this  symbol  or  image, 
"  a  war-horse  girt  with  trappings."  But,  later,  whatever  it  was,  and  the  sacred  symbolic  tree, 
Maurer  (  Comment.  (!mm.  in  Vet.  7Vsf.)  decides  the  representation  of  which  occurs  so  frequently 
unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  a  "  wrestler."  when  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  figured  below, 
girt  about  the  loins  for  a  contest.  There  is  —2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  den. 
great  probability  that  he  is  correct.  I  xxi.  33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin).    In  the 


9tttA  Symbolic  Tree  of  the  Amtm.ih.    From  l/ord  Aberdeen  *i  HI  irk  Stone.   (Ferfuaeon't  Smtrtk  awl  PermpoKt,  p.  MS.) 


religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world,  groves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  the  old  times,  altars 
only  were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought 
wrong  to  shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and 
hence,  as  Pliny  expressly  tells  us.  trees  were  the 
first  temples  ;  and  from  the  earliot  times  groves 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious  wor- 
ship (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18  ;  Deut.  xi.  30;  A. 
V.  "  plain  ").  The  groves  were  generally  found 
connected  with  temples,  and  often  hail  the  right 
of  affording  an  asylum.  Some  have  supjsjsed 
that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  enclosure 
planted  with  palm  and  eeuar  (Ft.  xcii.  12,  13) 
and  olive  (I's.  lii.  8),  as  the  mosque  which  stands 
on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26  ; 
Judg.  ix.  6).  There  are  in  Scripture  many 
memorable  trees  :  r.7.  Allon-hnchuth  (Gen. 
xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  in  Gil>eah  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
fi).  the  terebinth  in  Shechem  (Jos.  xxiv.  26) 
andcr  which  the  law  was  set  up,  the  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of  en- 
chantments (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  II),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
2.  x.  3,  sometimes  «'  plain  "  in  A.  V.).  This 
observation  of  particular  trees  was  among  the 
heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 

Guard.  (1.)  Tahlmrh  originally  signified  a 
"  cook ;  "  and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
•  «>k  in  Eastern  countries  it  gained  the  secon- 
dary sense  of  "  executioner."  and  is  applied  to 
the  body-guard  of  the  kings  of  F.gvpt  (<ien. 
xxwii.  36)  and  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer. 
xxxix.9,  xl.  1  ;  Dan.'ii.  14).  —  (2.)  Alto  prop- 
erly means  a  "  runner,"  and  is  the  ordinary  term 
employed  for  the  attendants  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
whose  office  it  was  to  run  liefore  the  chariot 
I'J  Sam.  xv.  I  ;  1  K.  i.  5),  and  to  form  a  niilitarv 
guard  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  2  K.  x.  25,  xi.  6  ;  2 


Chr.  xii.  10).  —  (3.)  The  terms  mishmereth  and 
mishmar  express  properly  the  act  of  watching,  bat 
are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  ( Nch.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9  ;  Job 
vii.  12). 

Gud'godah,  Dent.  x.  7.  [Hob  Hag  id- 
gap.) 

Guest.  [Hospitality.] 

GulToth,  a  Hebrew  term  of  nnnreqncnt  oc- 
currence in  the  Bible,  and  used  only  in  two 
passages  —  and  those  identical  relations  of  the 
same  occurrence  —  to  denote  a  natural  object, 
viz.  the  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the 
south  land  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Debir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh, 
xv.  IB  ;  Judg.  i'.  15).  The  springs  were  "  up- 
per" and  "Tower  "  —  possibly  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  or  glen  ; 
and  they  may  have  derived  theii*  unusual  name 
from  their  appearance  being  different  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  springs  of  the  country.  The  root 
(rjalal)  has  the  force  of  rolling  or  tumbling  over; 
and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that  thev  welled  up 
in  that  round  or  mushroom  form  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare 
in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the*  Vat.  LXX. 
is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  rf/v  Bordavic,  and 
tt/v  r<tvatd?-av,  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as 
usnal.  is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges 
both  have  AvrpcMRC.  An  attempt  has  been  lately 
made  by  Dr.  Bosen  to  identify  these  spring* 
with  the  A  in  Xunkur  near  Hebron  (see  Ztu 
tckrifi  dfT  D.  M.  G.  1857)  ;  but  the  idenlifiea 
Hon' can  hardly  be  received  without  fuller  confir 
■nation  (Stanley,  S.fcP.  App.  §  54).  IDkbih.' 

Gu'tli.  l.'A  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi. 
24  ;  I  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  G unites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  —  2.  A  de- 
scendant of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 
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Qu  nites,  the,  descendants  of  Guni,  son 
of  Xaphtali  (Num.  xxri.  48). 

Our,  the  going  up  to,  an  ascent  or  rising 
ground,  at  which  Ahaziah  received  his  death- 
blow while  firing  from  Jehu  after  the  slaughter 
of  Joram  (2  K  ix.  27).  It  wa*  probably  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult 
road  which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to 


Gut  Baal,  a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxri.  7.  It 
appears  from  the  context  to  hare  been  in  the 
country  lying  between  Palestine  and  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  ;  but  this,  although  probable, 
cannot  be  proved.  The  Arab  geographers  men- 
tion a  place  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 
north  of  El-Medecnch. 


H. 

Haahash  tari.  a  man,  or  a  family,  imme- 
diately descended  fr^m  Ashur,  "  father  of  Te- 
koa"  by  his  second  wife  Xaarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Habai  ah.  Bene-IIabaiah  were  among  the 
sons  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zcrubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  rii.  63)'. 

Hab  akkuk.  1  •  Of  the  facts  of  the  proph- 
et's life  we  hare  no  certain  information,  and 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  his  prophecy  there 
is  great  dirision  of  opinion.  The  Rabbinical 
tradition  that  HaSakkuk  was  the  son  of  the 
Shunamitc  woman  -rhom  Elisha  restored  to 
life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanrl  in  his  commentary, 
and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on  the  ex- 
pression in  2  K  ir.  16.  In  the  title  of  the  hi*- 
torr  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in  the 
L\*X.  version  in  Origen's  Tetm/J»,  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Leri."  Pseudo-Epiphaniua  and  Doro- 
theas relate  that  when  Jerusalem  wa*  sacked  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to  )stracine, 
and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chaldeans  had 
left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before  the 
return  from  Babrlon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  food  to  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  at 
Babylon.  — 2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree 
in  placing  Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahtitn  in 
the  reign  of  Manassch.  Davidson  decides  in 
faTor  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Delitzsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk  delivered 
his  prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  vear  of  Jo- 
siah  (b.c.  630  or  629).  This  view  receives 
some  confirmation  from  the  position  of  h\< 
prophecy  in  the  O.  T.  Canon.  The  prophet 
commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  impor- 
tant mission  (i.  1).  He  tawails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganization  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5^11 ).  The  prophet,  trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed 
in  the  divine  thrcatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and 
boastful  impietr  of  the  Chaldiean  hosts,  hut. 
confident  that  God  has  only  employed  them  as 
the  instruments  of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1 )  an 
attitude  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see 


the  issue.  He  receives  the  dirine  command  to 
write  in  an  enduring  form  the  vision  of  (iod's 
retributire  justice,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic 
eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The  doom  of  the  Chaldjeans  is 
first  foretold  in  general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the 
announcement  is  followed  bv  a  series  of  denun- 
ciations pronounced  upon  them  by  the  nations 
who  had  .sutFcred  from  their  oppression  ( ii.  6-20). 
The  strophical  arrangement  of  these  "  woes  "  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecr.  The 
whole  concludes  with  the  magnificent  Psalm  in 
chap,  iii.,  "  Hahakkuk's  Pindaric  ode"  (Kwald), 
a  composition  unrivalled  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception, sublimity  of  thought,  and  majesty  of 
diction. 

Habazini'ah,  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Rkc  iiabitks  (Jer.  xxxv. 
3). 

Hab  bacuc,  the  form  in  which  the  name 
of  the  prophet  Huhkm  k  is  giren  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha ( Bel,  33-39).    A  p. 
*  Habergeon,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.  [Arms.! 

Ha'bor,  the  "  rirer  of  Gozan  "  (2  K.  xrii. 
6  and  xviii.  11),  is  identified  bevond  all  reason- 
able doubt  with  the  famous  affluent  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  is  called  Aborrhas  by  Strata, 
and  Chain. r.is  by  Plinv  and  Ptolemy.  The 
stream  in  question  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Kha/xMtr.  It  flows  from  several  sources  in  tho 
mountain-chain,  which  in  ataut  the  37th  paral- 
lel closes  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tigris  upon  the 
south  —  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strata  and  Ptol- 
emv.  at  present  the  Kharrj  l)<tf}h. 

Hachali  ah,  the  father  of  Xchemiah  (Xch. 
i.  I,  x.  1). 

Hach'ilah,  the  Hill,  a  hill  apparently 
situated  in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  or  waste 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ziph;  in  the 
fastnesses,  or  passes,  of  whi^h  David  and  his 
six  hundred  followers  were  lurking  when  the 
Ziphitcs  informed  Saul  of  his  whereatauts  ( I 
Sam.  xxiii.  19  ;  comp.  14,  15,  18).  Xo  trace  of 
the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  l>ecn  discovered. 
By  Etuebioi  and  Jerome,*  AWii  is  named  as 
a  village  then  standing;  but  the  situation  — 
seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.e.  on  the 
X.  W.  of  Hebron  —  would  be  too  far  from  Ziph, 
and  Maon. 

Hach'moni,  Son  of,  ami  The  Hach'- 

monite  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  32.  xi.  U).  both  ren- 
derings—  the  former  the  correct  one  —  of  the 
same  Hebrew  words.  Haehmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  U-longcd  :  the  actual  father  of  Ja- 
shoUom  was  ZaMiel  ( I  Chr.  xxvii.  2)  ;  ami  he 
is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites 
1 1  dir.  xii.  6),  possibly  the  Lcvites  descended 
from  Korah. 

II  i  dad  was  originally  the  indigenous  ap- 
pellation of  the  Sun  among  the  Syrians,  ami 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  king,  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  authorities.  The  title  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaoh 
It  is  found  occasionally  in  the  altered  form 
Had*r  ((Jen.  xxv.  15,  xxxri.  39,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  i.  30,  5o).  L  Son  of  Ishmacl  (Gen. 
xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30).— 2.  A  king  of  Edom 
who  gained  an  imjK>rtant  victory  over  the 
Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46).  —  3.  Also  a  king  of  Edom, 
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with  Pan  for  his  capital  ( 1  Chr.  \.  50).  —  4.  A 
member  of  the  royal  house  of  Kdom  (1  K.  xi. 
14  if  ).  In  his  childhood  he  escaped  the  mnx- 
sacre  Wider  Joab,  in  which  his  father  appears 
to  have  perished,  and  tied  with  a  lumd  of  fol- 
lowers into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the  predecessor 
of  Solomon's  futlier-in-law,  treated  nim  kindly, 
and  gave  him  hi*  si»tcr-in-law  in  marriage. 
After  David's  death,  Hiulad  resolved  to  attempt 
the  recoverv  of  his  dominion  :  Pharaoh  in  vain 
discourage*!  him,  and  ujam  this  he  left  Egypt 
and  returned  to  his  own  country.  It  does  not 
anjH'ar  from  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  how 
II ad ad  heenme  subsequently  to  this  an  "  ad- 
versary unto  Solomon  (ver.  14),  still  less  how 
he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver.  25). 
The  LXX.,  however,  refers  ver.  25  entirely  to 
him,  and  substitutes  for  .tram  (.Syria)  Edom. 
This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent  and 
intelligible  narrative. 

Hadade  zer  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-12;  I  K.  xi. 
23).    I  ll  AKAni  zi.it. | 

Ha  dad-Rim  mon  is.  according  to  the 
ordinary  interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  II,  a  place 
in  the  "Valley  of  Megiddo.  named  after  two 
Syrian  idols,  where  a  national  lamentation  was 
held  tor  the  death  of  King  Josiuh. 

Ha'dar,  a  .-on  of  I*hmocl  (Gen.  xxv.  15), 
written  in  1  Chr.  i.30  Undid.  The  mountain 
Jltidad,  belonging  to  Teyma  on  the  borders  of 
the  Syrian  desert,  north  of  EI  Mii"-nrfi,  is  per- 
haps the  most  likely  to  lie  correctly  identified 
with  the  ancient  dwellings  of  this  trilie.  —  2. 
Ok*o  of  the  kings  of  Kdom.  successor  of  Baal- 
hnnan  l»en- Arbor  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  30),  and  about 
contcmiMirary  with  Saul. 

Hadare  zer,  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  tHI.  3), 

the  king  of  the  Animifc  state  of  Zobuh.  who. 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  " 
at  the  Euphrates",  was  overtaken  by  David,  and 
defeated  with  great  loss  l>oth  "of  chariots, 
horses,  and  men  (1  dir.  xviii.  3,  4).  After  the 
first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian 
allies  by  Joab,  Iladarezer  sent  his  annv  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16;  2  Sam  \. 
15,  eomp.  8).  Cnder  the  command  of  Sho- 
phaeh,  or  Shohach.  the  captain  of  the  host, 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other 
Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Hclam. 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take 
:he  command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on 
'he  former  occasion,  the  rout  was  complete. 

Had'ashah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
lh»  maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  37  only). 
S  >  satisfactory  reason"  presents  itself  why 
Hudashah  should  not  lie  the  Aoasa  of  the 
Maccabaan  history.  Hitherto  it  has  eluded 
discovery  in  modern  times. 

Hadas  sah,  a  name,  probably  the  earlier 
nam.-.  of  I'.^Ikt  (INth.  ii.  7). 

Hadat'tah.  Acc  onling  to  the  A.  v.,  one 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south 
(Josh.  xv.  25)  ;  but  the  accents  of  the  Hebrew 
connect  the  word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if 
it  wen-  Hazor-chadattab,  I.e.  New  Ha/or,  ill 
distinction  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
ver.  23. 

Ha'did,  a  place  named,  with  Lod  (T.ydda) 
and  <)no,  onlv  in  the  later  hooks  of  the  hi-torv 
( Kzr.  ii.  33  ;  'Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34).    In  the  time 


of  Euscbius.  a  town  called  Aditha,  or  Adatha, 
existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  This 
was  prohahlv  Hadid.  About  three  miles  east 
of  Lvdd  stands  a  village  called  d -  Uadithrh, 
market!  in  Van  de  Vclde's  map. 

Hadlai',  a  man  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12). 

Had  Oram,  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike 
those  of  manv  of  Joktnn's  sons,  have  not  been 
identified.  — 2.  Son  of  Tou  or  Toi  King  of 
Hamath  ;  his  father's  ambassador  to  congratu- 
late David  on  his  victory  over  Hadarexor  King 
of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xvin.  10).  — 8.  The  form 
assumed  in  Chronicles  bv  the  name  of  the  in- 
tendant  of  taxes  under  David,  Solomon,  and 
Kchoboam  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  In  Kings  the  name 
is  given  in  the  longer  form  of  Adomram,  but 
in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24)  as  Apokam. 

Ha  drach,  a  country  of  Syria,  mentioned 
once  only,  by  the  prophet  Zcchariah  (ix.  I,  2). 
The  position  of  the  district,  with  its  borders, 
is  here  generally  stated ;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  "wholly  disappeared.  It  still 
remains  unknown. 

Ha  gab.  Bene-Hagab  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
ZcrubhiilicI  (Ezr.  ii.  4fi). 

Hag  aba.  Bene-Hagaba  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  came  Iwu  k  from  captivity  with 
ZcrubbaM  (Neh.  vii.  4W).  The  name  is  slight- 
ly different  in  form  from 

Hag  n bah,  under  which  it  is  found  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Kzr.  ii.  45. 

Ha  gar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  hand- 
maid, or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1).  whom 
the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abraham 
after  he  bad  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  had  no  children  by  Surah  (x\i.  2 
and  3).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated 
both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.,  in  the  bitter 
as  iMirt  of  her  tvpicul  character.  It  is  recorded 
that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes  "  (4  ),  and 
Sarah,  with  the  an^er,  we  may  supjiose,  of  a 
free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  Her  own  act.  Hagur 
Bed,  turning  her  steps  towaids  her  native  land 
through  the  great  wilderness  traversed  by  the 
Egyptian  road.  By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to 
Shiir.  the  angel  of  the  I^ord  found  her,  charged 
her  to  return  and  submit  herself  under  the 
hands  of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the  re- 
markable prophecy  rcsj>ecting  her  unborn  child, 
recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  On  her  return,  t.he 
gave  birth  to  Isbmael.  and  Abraham  was  then 
eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again 
made  of  Hairur  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until 
the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  "  Sarah 
saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she 
had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking  ; "  and  in  ex- 
act sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
now  read  of  her  expulsion.  The  verisimilitude. 
Oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this 
story  are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth 
apart  from  all  other  evidence.  The  name  of 
llairar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she  takes  a 
wife  to  Isbmael  (xxi.  21);  and  in  the  gene- 
alogy (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
tvpe"of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22 
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seqq).  In  Mohammedan  tradition,  Hagar  is 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham. 

II  a.  gar  cues,  Ila  par  itcs,  a  people  dwell- 
ing to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with  wliom  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of  Saul 
.1  Chr.  v.  10,  18-20).  The  same  people,  ai 
confederate  against  Israel,  are  mentioned  in 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  Who  these  people  were  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  readily  l>e  decided,  though 
it  U  generally  believed  that  thev  were  named 
after  Hagar.  It  is  uncertain  whether  tho  im- 
portant town  and  district  of  Ihjrr  represent 
the  ancient  name  and  a  dwelling  of  the  llagar- 
enea  ;  bet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
do.  litjtt,  or  I/ejer'a,  is  the  capital  town,  and 
also  a  subdivision,  of  the  province  of  north- 
extern  Arabia,  called  Et-Bahiti/n,  on  the  bor- 
der* of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ha  gerite,  the.  Jaziz  the  Hagcrite,  i.r. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  hii<l  the  charge  of 
David's  sheep  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31 ). 

Haggai,  the  tenth  iu  ord  r  of  the  minor 
prophets,  and  first  of  those  who  prophesied 
after  the  Captivity.  With  Rgard  to  his  tribe 
ami  parentage,  both  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  point,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
with  Zerubl»abel  and  Joshua.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  [B.C.  535 ),  was  suspended  during  the 
reigns  of  his  successors,  Camuysesand  Pseudo- 
Sinerdis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521),  the  prophets 
Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal  of 
the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Kzr.  v.  I,  vi.  14). 
According  to  tradition,  Ilaggai  was  born  iu 
Babylon,  was  a  young  man  when  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with  honor  near 
the  sepulchres  of  the  priests.  The  names  of 
H.i.'gai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in  the 
LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  145-148  ;  in  tho 
Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  111.  145;  and  in 
the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126,  145, 
146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  as- 
signed to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of 
tli.-  above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the 
temple  service.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphu- 
nius,  Ilaggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  th  • 
Hallelujah  in  the  second  temple.  The  style 
of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic, 
though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  severe 
invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  country- 
men for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of 
(iod's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression 
which  characterizes  them  so  striking,  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  without  reason, 
that  in  their  present  form  they  are  but  the  out- 
line or  summary  of  the  original  discourses. 
Thev  were  delivered  in  the  second  year  of 
Dan  us  Hystaspis  (b.c.  520).  at  intervals  from 
the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the  24th  day 
of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

Hag'geri.  "  Mibhar,  son  of  Haggeri," 
was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's  guard, 
wording  to  1  Chr.  xi.  38.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage  — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  —  has  "  Bani  the  Gad- 
<e."  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading. 
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Hag  gi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlri.  16; 
Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Haggi  ah,  a  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ri 

30). 

Hag  gites,  the,  a  Gadite  family  sprung 

from  Haggi  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Hag  glth,  one  of  David's  wives,  the  mo- 
ther ol  Adonijah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4  ;  1  K.  i.  5,  11, 
ii.  13  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2). 
Ha'gia,  I  Esd.  v.  34.  (IIattil.)  Ap. 
Ha  l.  The  form  in  which  the  well-known 
place  At  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  first  intro- 
duction (Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3). 

Hair.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to 
the  imjKirtance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of 
personal  beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
"  curled  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth 
(Cant.  v.  11 ),  or  in  the  "  crown  of  glory  that 
encircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi.  31). 
The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard  to 
i  the  hair  varied  considerably  :  the  Egyptians 
)  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but  kept 
;  the  heads  of  men  closclj  shaved  from  early 
|  childhood.  The  Greeks  admired  long  hair, 
I  whether  in  men  or  women.  The  Ad  rians 
j  also  wore  it  long.  The  Hebrews  on  the  other 
.  hand,  while  they  encouraged  the  growth  of 
hair,  observed  the  natural  distinction  between 
the  sexes  by  allotting  tho  women  to  wear  it 
long  (Luke  vii.  38;  John  xi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
6ft'.);  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frc- 
!  queut  clipping  to  a  moderate  length.  This 
difference  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  especially  the  Egyptians, 
arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural  taste,  but 
partly  also  from  legal  enactments  :  clipping 
the  hair  in  a  certain  manner,  and  offering  the 
locks,  was  iu  early  times  connected  with  re- 
ligious worship ;  and  hence  the  He  brews  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  th  corners  of  their  heads  " 
(Lev.  xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the 
forehead  and  temples,  and  behind  the  ears. 
The  prohibition  against  cutting  oft*  the  hair 
on  the  death  of  a  relative  (Deut.  xiv  1)  was 
probably  grounded  on  a  similar  reason  In 
addition  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  laddness,  as  it  was  frequently  the.  re- 
sult of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  If.),  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the 
priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  Long  hair 
was  admired  in  the  case  of  young  men  :  it  is 
esjiecially  noticed  in  the  description  of  Absa- 
lom's person  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  care 
requisite  to  keep  the  huir  in  order  in  such  cases 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  hence  the  prac- 
tice of  wearing  long  hair  was  unusual,  and 
only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious  observ- 
ance. In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was 
altogether  cut  oft"  (Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2  ;  Jer. 
vii.  29).  Tearing  the  hair  (Ezr.  ix.  3).  and 
letting  it  go  dishevelled,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  Wigs  were  eommonlv  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  not  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
usual  and  favorite  color  of  the  hair  was  black 
(Cant.  v.  1 1  >,  as  is  indicated  in  the  compari- 
sons to  a  "  Hm  k  of  goats  "  and  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is 
probahlv  intended  by  the  pur/tic  of  Cant.  vii.  5. 
A  fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by 
sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the  hair.  It  does  not 
appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily  used.  The 
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approach  of  age  was  marked  Itv  a  sprinllhuj 
(lfos.  vii.  9)  of  gray  hail's,  which  soon  over- 
spread the  whole  head  (Gen.  xlii.  38,  xliv.  29 ;  j 
1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29).    Pure  | 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  theDi- 
vine  Majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9;  Rev.  i.  14).  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character,  j 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  j 
wc  have  no  very  precise  information  :  the  terms 
used  arc  of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel  | 
(2  K.  ix.  30),  of  Judith  (x.  3).    The  terms 
used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  3) 
arc  also  of  a  general  character;  Schleusner 
understands  them  of  curling  rather  than  plait- 
ing.   The  arrangement  of  Samson 'b  hair  into 
seven  locks,  or  more  properly  braid*  (Judg. 
xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  practice  of  plaiting, 
which  was  also  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.    The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  as  in  Egypt.    The  He- 


brews, like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  anointed 
the  hair  profusely  with  ointments,  which  were 
generally  compounded  of  various  aromatic  in- 
gredients (Ruth  iii.  3;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  xlv.  7,  xcii.  10 ;  Eccl.  ix.  8  ;  Is.  iii.  24) ; 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  festivities  or  hos- 
pitality (Matt.  tL  17,  xxvi.  7  ;  Luke  vii.  46).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  bv  the  hair  ( Matt, 
v.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still 
swear  by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their 
beards  (Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Ilak  katan.  Johanan,  son  of  Hakkatan, 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Azgad  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Lzr.  viii.  12). 

Hak  koz,  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh 
course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  ap- 
pointed by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  ii. 
61  and  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  the  name  occurs  again  as 
Koz  in  the  A.  V. 

Hakll'pha.  Bcne-Hakupha  were  among 
the  Ncthinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbahcl  (Ezr.  ii.  5\  ;  Neb.  vii.  53). 

Halah  is  probably  a  different  place  from 
the  Calah  of  (Jen.  x.'ll.  It  may  with  some 
confidence  be  identified  with  the  Chalcitis  of  | 
Ptolemy.  The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in 
the  modern  (Jin,  a  large  mound  on  the  upper 
Khahovr, 

Ha'lak,  the  Mount,  n  mountain  twice. 


and  twice  only,  named  as  the  southern  limit  of 
Joshua's  conquests  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

HaThul,  a"  town  of  Judah  in  the  moun- 
tain district  (Josh.  xv.  58).  The  name  still 
remains  unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous 
hill  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Hebron,  betweeu  3  and  4  miles  from  the 
latter. 

Hall,  a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Ashei 
named  between  Helkath  and  Beten*(Josh.  xix 
25).    Nothing  is  known  of  its  situation. 

Halicarnas  sus  in  Cakia,  a  citv  of  great 
renown,  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Herodotu* 
and  of  the  later  historian  Dionysius,  and  aa 
cmlicllishcd  by  the  Mausoleum  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia, hut  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as 
the  residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  pe- 
riods between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  his- 
tories (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  DuHrum.  Ap. 

Hall,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high-priest's 
house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  In  Matt,  x.wii.  27 
and  Mark  xv.  16,  "  hall "  is  syn.  with  *'  pwto- 
rium,"  which  in  John  xviii.  28  is,  in  A.  V., 
"judgment-hall."  The  hall  or  court  of  a  house 
or  palace  would  probably  be  un  enclosed  but 
uncovered  space,  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which  looked 
into  it. 

Hallelujah.  [Allem-ia.] 

Hallo  hesh,  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  peo- 
ple "  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  x.  24). 

Halo  'hesh.  Shallum,  son  of  Hal-lohesh, 
was  "  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Jerusalem  "  at 
the  time  of  the  repair  of  the  wall  by  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  12). 

Ham.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second  in  age. 
It  probably  signifies  "  warm  "  or  "  hot."  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Kim  (Egypt),  which  wc  believe 
to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and 
which,  as  an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  prob- 
ably implying  warmth  as  well  as  blackness. 
Of'thc  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  ex- 
cept his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse 
which  that  patriarch  pronounced.  The  sons 
of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush  and 
Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan  "  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  The  name  of  Ham  alone, 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  if  our  identification 
l»c  correct,  is  known  to  have  been  given  to  a 
country  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  51,  cv.  23,  cvi.  22).  The 
settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
Occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  thnt  settlements 
of  Cush  extended  from  Babylonia  along  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  aliove 
Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that  there  was 
an  eastern  as  well  as  a  western  Cush.  If,  as  we 
suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  and 
1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  wc  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Mazor  npjiears  to  lie  identical  in  significa- 
tion with  Ham,  so  that  it  may  be  but  another 
name  of  the  patriarch.  In  this  case  the  men- 
tion of  Mizraim  (or  Mizrim)  would  lie  geo- 
graphical, and  not  indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son 
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of  Ham.  The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that 
bearing  the  name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  Mizraim  included  all  the 
first  settlement-,  and  that  in  remote  times,  other 
tril<es  besides  the  Philistines  migrated,  or  ex- 
tended their  territories.  Phut  has  been  always 
plaeed  in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions,  a  great  nomudic  people  cor- 
responding to  it.  Respecting  the  geographical 
position  of  the  Canaanites  there  is  no  dispute, 
although  all  the  names  are  not  identified.  The 
Hamathites  alone  of  those  identified  were  set- 
tled in  earlv  times  wholly  beyond  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a  primeval  exten- 
sion of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after  their  first  es- 
tablishment in  the  land  called  after  their  ances- 
tor, for  before  the  specification  of  iu  limits  as 
those  of  their  settlements  it  is  stated  "  after- 
ward were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread 
abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their  most 
imj»ortant  extensions  was  to  the  north-east 
Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  an  Hamitic  class 
of  language.  Recently,  Bunsen  has  applied  tho 
term  "  Hamitism,"  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Chamit- 
ism,  to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family. 
Sir  II.  Rawlinson  has  applied  the  term  Cushito 
to  the  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  and  the 
same  term  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The 
Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in  favor 
of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  an  Hamitic  rather 
than  a  Shemitic  form  of  speech.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  "  the  language  of  Canaan  "  (Is.  xix. 
18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
aaid  to  speak  "Jewishly"  (2  K.  xviii.  26,  28; 
Is.  xxxvi.  II,  13  ;  Neh.xiii.  24).  But  the  one 
term,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  indicates  the  coun- 
try where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other 
as  evidentlv  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  was 
spoken.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of 
ttie  use  of  a  so-called  Shemitic  language  by  na- 
tions either  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin. 
This  evidence  would  favor  the  theory  that 
Hebrew  was  Hamitic;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  should  be  unable  to  dissociate  Shemitic 
languages  from  Shemitic  peoples.  The  Egyp- 
tian language  would  also  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  Shemitic.  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  ele- 
ments. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ground- 
work is  Nigritian,  and  that  the  Shemitic  part 
is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Nigritian  lan- 
guage." An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  tho 
Hamite  nations  presents  considerable"  difficul- 
ties, since  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases 
of  the  most  important  of  those  commonly 
held  to  be  Hamite  that  thev  were  purely  of  that 
■lock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  illustri- 
ous Hamite  nations  —  the  Cushites,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  the  Egyptians  —  were  greatly  mixed 
with  foreign  peoples.  There  are  some  common 
characteristics,  however,  which  appear  to  con- 
nect the  different  branches  of  the  Hamite  fam- 
ily, and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  children 
of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture  has 
a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain  else- 
where. The  earlv  history  of  each  of  the  chief 
Hamite  nations  shows  great  power  of  organiz- 


ing an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  mate- 
rial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of 
neighboring  nomadic  }>coples. — 2.  According 
to  the  Masoretic  text  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  Chcdorlao- 
mer  and  his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place 
called  Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be 
the  same  as  the  Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be 
placed  in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite 
territory.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  children  of 
AftUDon,  ltahbah,  now  .  1/n-man. —  3.  In  the 
account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simconitcs  to 
the  Valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  "of  Ham" 
( I  Chr.  iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Ham- 
ite tribe  was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely, 
that  there  was  an  Egyptian  settlement. 

Ha'man,  the  chief  minister  or  vizier  of 
King  Ahasucrus  ( Esth.  iii.  1 ).  After  tho  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  empire,  he  waa  hanged  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  The  Tar- 
gum  and  Josephua  interpret  the  description  of 
him  —  the  Agagite  —  as  signifying  that  he  was 
of  Amalekitish  descent ;  but  he  is  called  a 
Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24. 

Ila'math  appears  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  to  that  of  the  prophet  Amos.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  about 
half  way  between  its  source  near  L^uJImL-,  and 
the  bend  which  it  makes  at  Jisr-tutdld.  It  thus 
naturally  commanded  tho  whole  of  the  Orontes 
Valley,  from  tho  low  screen  of  hills  which  forms 
the  watershed  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Litany  —  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  as  it  is 
calico  in  Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8;  Josh.  xiii. 
!),  &c.) — to  tho  defile  of  Daphne  below  A n- 
tioch ;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kin-rdom  of  Hnmath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence.  Tho  Ilamathites  were  a  Hamit- 
ic Kiro,  and  are  included  among  the  descendants 
of  Canaan  ( '  Jen.  x.  18).  We  must  regard  them 
as  closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they 
lHjrdercd,  and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Ha- 
math until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10). 
Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have  l>ecn  included  in 
the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-24). 
The  "  store-cities"  which  Solomon  "  built  in 
Hamath"  (2  Chr.  viii.  4)  were  pcrhu|>s  staples 
for  trade.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  tho 
time  of  Ahab  (n.c.  900)  Humath  appears  as  a 
separate  jx>\vcr,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  Jero- 
boam the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K. 
xiv.  28).  Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took 
it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.),  and'  from  this 
time  it  ceased  to  1m?  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  changed  its  name  to 
Epiphaneia.  The  natives,  however,  called  it 
Hamath,  even  in  St.  Jerome's  time;  ami  its 
present  name,  Ilnmnh,  is  but  slightly  altered 
from  the  ancient  form. 

Ha'math-Zo'bah  (2  Chr.  viii  3)  has  been 
conjectured  to  l>e  the  same  as  Hamath.  But 
the  name  ffiim<t(/t-Z»/»ih  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distin- 
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pushed  from  the  M  Great  Humath  "  by  the  suf- 
fix "  Zobah." 

Ham'athite,  the,  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  lint 
(lien.  x.  18;  1  Cur.  i.  16). 

11am  nnltk,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  ullottcd  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix. 
35).  It  is  "not  possihlc  from  this  list  to  deter- 
mine its  ]x>sition  ;  but  the  notices  of  the  Tal- 
mudists  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near  Tiberias, 
one  mile  distant,  —  in  fact  that  it  hail  its  name, 
Chammath,  "  hot  baths,"  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  Jo*ephus  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  village  not  far  from 
Tiberias.  The  Hammdm,  at  present  three  in 
number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sulphureous 
waters,  at  a  s|»ot  rather  more  than  a  mile  south 
of  the  modern  town.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  given  out  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  32),  the 
name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  given  as  Ham- 
moth-Dor;  and  in  1  dir.  vi.  76  it  is  further  al- 
tered to  Hammox. 

Hammeda'tha,  father  of  the  infamous 
Hainan  (Esth.  iii.  I,  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24). 

Hammel'ech,  lit.  "the  king,"  unnecessa- 
rily rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  muno 
(Jcr.  xxxvi.  26,  xxxviii.  6). 

Hammer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  sev- 
eral names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.) 
PattUh, which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "carpenter'  )  as  well  as  bv  the 
quarry-man  (Jcr.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  MnlL'ilnih, 
projxrly  a  tool  for  ho! 'owing,  hence  a  stonecut- 
ter's mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7).  (3.)  Ilalmuth,  used 
only  in  Jadz.  v.  26.  (4.)  A  kind  of  hammer, 
named  muppitx,  Jcr.  li.  20  (A.  V '.  "  battle-axe") 
or  itu'phits,  Vrov.  xxv.  18  (A.  V.  "  maul  "),  was 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war. 

Hammolok'eth,  dan-liter  of  Maehir.aml 
sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18). 

Ham'mon.  1.  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rahhah. 
—  2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tril**  of  Naph- 
tali to  the  Levites  (1  Clir.  vi.  76),  and  answer- 
ing to  the  somewhat  similar  names  Hammatii 
and  IIammotii-Dok  in  Joshua. 

Ham'moth-Dor,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gcrshmiito  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Un- 
less there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very 
similar  name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with 
Hammatii. 

Ham'onah,  the  name  of  a  city  mentioned 
in  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16). 

Ha'mon-Gog,  the  Valley  of,  the  name 

to  Ik*  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen,  previously 
known  as  M  the  ravine  of  the  passengers  on  the 
cast  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of  "  Gog 
and  all  his  multitude  "  (Ez.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

Hi i  m or,  a  Hivitc  (or,  according  to  the 
Alex.  LXX.,  a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  tli<- 
entrance  of  Jacob  on  rale-tine  was  prince  of 
the  laud  and  city  of  Sheehem  <<icn.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  2.  4.  6,  H,  13,  IS,  20,  24,  2fi). 

Ha'muel,  a  man  of  .Simeon  ;  sou  of  Mish- 
ma,  of  the  family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Ha'mul,  the  vounjrer  son  of  l'harez,  Ju- 
dah's  son  bv  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr. 
ii.  5). 

Ha'mulites,  the,  the  family  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Num.  xxvi.  21 ). 


Ham'lltal.  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Lib 
nah  ;  one  of  the  wives  of  King  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  81,  xxiv.  18;  Jer.  Iii.  1). 

Han  ameel,  son  of  Shall  mn.  and  cousin 
Of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  cotnp. 
441 

Ha'nan.  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23). — 2.  The 
last  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  — 3.  "Son  of 
Maachah,"  i.<:  possibly  a  Syrian  of  Arara- 
Maacah.one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1 
Chr.  xi.  43).  — 4.  The  sons  of  Hanan  were 
among  the  Ncthinim  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46;  Neh.  vii.  49). 

—  5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
his  public  exposition  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
The  same  person  is  probably  mentioned  in  x. 
10.  —  6.  One  of  the  "  heads ''  of  the  "  people," 
who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22).  —  7.  An- 
other of  the  chief  laymen  on  the  same  occasion 
(x.  26).  —  8.  Son  of  Zaceur,  son  of  Mnttaniah, 
whom  Nehemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers 
of  the  provisions  collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii. 
13).  —  9.  Son  of  Igdaliah  (Jer.  xxxv.  4). 

Han  aneel,  the  Tower  of,  a  tower 

which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  I ,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages, 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost 
l»e  inferred  that  Hananed  was  but  another 
name  for  the  Tower  of  Meah  :  at  any  rate  they 
were  close  together,  and  stood  between  the 
sheep-gatC  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  u 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38.  The  re- 
maining passage  in  which  it  is  named  (Zcch. 
xiv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the  "  cor- 
ner gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
shecp-gatc. 

Hana  ni.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman, 
and  head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  sen  ice 
(I  Chr.  xxv.  4,  25).  —  2.  A  seer  who  rebuked 
(n.o.  941)  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
For  this  he  was  imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  an- 
other Elanani)  was  the  father  of  Jehu  the  seer, 
who  testified  against  Buasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7) 
and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  xx.  34).  —  3. 
One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had 
taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  —  4.  A  brother 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  was  afterwards  made 
governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (vii.  2). 

—  5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 
Hanani'ah.    1.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons 

of  Heman,  and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of 
singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  5,  23).  — 2.  A  general 
in  the  army  of  King  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

—  3.  Father  of  Zcdckiah,  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).  —  4.  Son  of  Azur,  a 
Bcnjumite  of  Gihcon,  and  a  false  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Zcdckiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  4th 
year  of  his  reign,  n.c.  595,  Ilananiah  withstood 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly  prophesied 
in  the  temple  that  within  two  years  Jeconiah 
and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  se- 
cretly op-ned  with  I'haraoh-Ilophra.  Ilananiah 
corroborated  his  prophecy  by  taking  from  otf 
the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore 
by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii.)  in  token  of 
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countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  anil  break 
ing  it.    But  Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes  which  he 
had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron,  so 
firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.    The  prophet  Jeremiah 
added  this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Iluminiah's 
death,  the  fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history 
of  this  false  prophet.    The  history  of  Hananiah 
is  of  gtvat  interest,  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time, 
divided  as  parties  were  into  the  jmrtisans  of 
Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  Egvpt  on  the  other. 
—  5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the 
ward  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested 
Jeremiah  on  the  charge  of  deserting  to  the 
Chaldaeana  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).— 6.  Head  of  a 
Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24).— 7.  The 
Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.    He  was  of  the 
house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11,  19  ;  ii.  17).  — 8.  Son  of 
Zcrubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  from  whom  Christ 
derived  his  descent.    He  u»  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St  Luke  called  Joanna.    The  iden- 
tity of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna  is 
apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  He- 
brew. —  9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  28).— 
10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  makers  of  the  sacred 
ointments  and  incense,  who  built  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nchemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  8).    He  may  be  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned in  rer.  30  aa  having  repaired  another 
portion.    If  so,  he  was  son  of  Shclcmiah ;  per- 
haps the  same  aa  is  mentioned  xii.  41.  — 11. 
Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakira,  Neh.  xii.  12.— 12.  Ruler  of 
the  palace  at  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah.  The 
arrangements  for  guarding  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  intrusted  to  him  with  Hanani,  the 
Tirshatha's  brother  (Neh.  vii.  2,  3).  — 13.  An 
Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23. 

Handicraft  (Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Rev. 
xviii.  22).  In  the  present  article,  brief  notices 
can  only  be  given  of  such  handicraft  trades  as 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  1.  The  prepara- 
tion of  iron  for  use  either  in  war,  in  agriculture, 
or  for  domestic  purposes,  was  doubtless  one  of 


11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii.  31,  xvii.  16,  18). 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Ca- 
naan, the  occupation  of  a  smith  became  recog- 
nized us  a  distinct  employment  (1  Sam.  xin. 
19).  The  smith's  work  and  its  results  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ; 
1  K.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14  ;  Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16). 
The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  must  have  found 
employment  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
neighboring  nations  in  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham  to 
Rcbckah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii. 
18;  Dent.  vii.  25).  But,  whatever  skill  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much  from  Egypt  and  its 
"  iron  furnaces,"  both  in  metal-work  and  in  the 
arts  of  setting  and  polishing  precious  stones. 
Various  processes  of  the  goldsmith's  work  are 
illustrated^  by  Egyptian  monuments.  After  the 
conquest  frequent  notices  arc  found  both  of 
moulded  and  wrought  metal,  including  solder- 
ing, which  last  had  long  been  known  in  Egypt; 
but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  possessed 
greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at  lea#t 
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in  Solomon's  time  ( Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii.  4  ; 
1  K  vii.  13,  45,  46  ;  Is.  xii.  7  ;  Wisd.  xv.  4  ; 
Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28;  Bar.  vi.  SO,  55,  57).  2. 
The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  (Gen.  vi.  14  ;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is.  xliv. 
13).  In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself, 
the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians 
sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1 ), 
the  earliest  applications  of  labor;  and,  together  j  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  ^  the 
with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather  copper  ■  principal  of  those,  who  were  employed  by  Solo- 
alloyed  with  tin,  bronze,  is  mentioned  in  the  mon  in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in  the  re- 
same  passage  as  practised  in  antediluvian  times  S  pairs  of  the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash 
(Gen.  iv.  22).  We  know  that 
iron  was  used  for  warlike  pur- 
poses by  the  Assyrians,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  stone-tipped 
arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
Mexico,  were  used  in  the  earlier 
times  by  the  Egyptians  as  well 
as  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, copper,  but  no  iron,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used,  though 

the  USe  Of  iron  was  at  the  Same  r.driUeahoU  In  theaealof  a  chair,*.  iMraoT  chair  N«.ed 

C!riod  well  known  to  the  Jews,  ^manplanlnforpdlthlngthelegof  a  chair. 

Hh  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Ca- '  king  of  Judah,  and  also  in  the  rebuilding  nn- 
naanite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria   tier  Zernhhnhcl,  no  mention  is  made  of  foreign 
were  in  full  possession  of  its  use  l*>th"  for  workmen,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  timber 
warlike  and  domestic  purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,   is  expressly  said  to  have  lieen  brought  by  sea  to 
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Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii.  1 1  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters 
must  have  Ik-cii  able  to  carve  with  sonic  skill  is 
evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  1.1.  In  N.  T.  the 
occupation  of  a  carpenter  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our  I^onl  himself  l»y  way 
of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  .3;  Matt.  xiii.  55).  3. 
The  masons  employed  by  David  and  Solomon, 
at  least  the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoenicians 
(1  K.  v.  18;  Ez.  xxvii.  9).  Among  their  im- 
plements are  mentioned  the  saw,  the  plumb-line, 
the  measuring; -reed.  Some  of  these,  and  also 
the  ehUel  and  mallet,  are  represented  on  Egyp- 
tian  monuments.  The  large  stones  used  in 
Solomon's  Temple  are  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  bem  fitted  together  exactly  without  cither 
mortar  or  cramps,  but  the  foundation-stones  to 
have  l»een  fastened  with  lead.  For  ordinal? 
building,  mortar  was  used  ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Buhvlon  ((Jen.  xi. 
3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  ot  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  Fast,  require  to  be 
very  carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist 
wet.  The  wall  "  daubed  with  untvm]iercd  mor- 
tar "  of  Fzekiel  (xiii.  10)  was  jn-rbaps  a  sort  of 
cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay  without  lime,  which 
would  give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of 
whitewash  on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27).  Houses  infected  with  leprosy 
were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  re-phtstcred 
(Lev.  xiv.  40-45).  4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 
carj»enter  is  that  of  ship  ami  bout  building, 
which  must  have  been  exercised  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  lishinjf-vessels  on  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  (Matt.  viii.  2.1,  ix.  1  ;  John  xxi.  .'1,  8). 
Solomon  built,  at  Fzion-f JcIht,  ships  for  his 
foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  I'hu-ni- 
cian  crews;  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat 
emleavored  in  vain  to  renew  ( 1  K.  ix.  26,  27, 
xxii.  48;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37).  5.  The  perfumes 
nsed  in  the  religious  services,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  funeral-rites  of  monarehs,  imply 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries,"  who  npjK-ar  to  have  formed  a 
guild  or  as-ociation  (Fx.  xxx.  25,  35;  Neb.  iii. 
8;  2  dir.  xvi.  14  ;  Feel.  vii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Ecelus. 
xxxviii.  8).  6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and 
weaving  both  wind  and  linen  were  carried  on 
in  early  times,  as  they  arc  still  usually  among 
the  Bedouins,  by  women.  One  of  the  excel- 
lences attributed  to  the  good  housewife  is  her 
skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Fx.  xxxv.  25, 
26;  Ia>v.  xix.  19;  Dent.  xxii.  II;  2  K.  xxiii. 
7  ;  Fz.  xvi.  16;  I 'row  xxxi.  13,  24).  The  loom, 
with  its  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  pin  (Jnd-j.  xvi. 
14),  and  shuttle  (Job  vii.  0),  was.  perhaps,  in- 
troduced later,  but  as  early  as  David's  time 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  Together  with  weaving  we 
read  also  of  embroidery,  in  which  poW  and  sil- 
ver threatls  were  interwoven  with  the  body  of 
the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or  with 
precious  stones  set  in  the  needlework  (Fx. 
xxvi.  1,  xxviii  4,  xxxix.  6-13).  7.  Besides 
these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of  dn^sinir 
cloth  were  practiced  in  Palestine,  and  those  also 
of  tanning  and  dre-sinjj  leather  (Josh.  ii.  15- 
18;  2  K.  i.  8:  Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix.  43). 
Shoemakers,  barbers,  and  tailors  are  mentioned 
in  the  Mishna  ( Prvirli.  iv.  6) :  the  barber,  or 
his  occupation,  by  Fzekiel  (v.  1  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8  ; 


Num.  vi.  5),  and  the  tailor,  plasterers,  glazier*, 
ami  glass  vessels,  painters,  and  yold-workcrt 
arc  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  (Clef.  viii.  9, 
xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1).  Tent-makers  are  noticed 
in  the  Acts  (x viii.  3).  and  frequent  allusion  is 
made  to  the  trade  of  the  jjotters.  8.  Bakers 
are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jcr.  xxxvii.  21  ;  JIos. 
vii.  4)  ,  and  the  well-known  Valley  Tyropuon 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation 
of  the  eln-cse-makcrs,  its  inhabitants.  Butch- 
ers, not  Jewish,  arc  spoken  of,  1  Cor.  x.  25. 

Handkerchief,  Napkin,  Apron.  The 

two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
=  aoviVt(uuv,  the  latter mouuxb  iuv.  Both  words 
are  of  Latin  origin  :  auv^tputr  =  suJarium,  from 
stuhi,  "  to  sweat ;  "  ai/xiAiiOwi  —  semicinetium,  i.e. 
"  a  half  girdle."    The  muhuium  is  noticed  in  the 


N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix. 
20) ;  as  a  cloth  hound  about  the  head  of  a 
corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7),  Wing  probably 
brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head  under  the 
chin  ;  and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress  that 
could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  IS),  probably 
a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the  l  .j/u'h 
of  the  Bedouins.  According  to  the  scholiast 
quoted  by  Schleusiier,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  terms  is  that  the  sndarium  was  worn 
•  on  the  head,  and  the  sfinicvictiuiii  used  as  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Ha'nes,  a  place  in  Egypt  only  mentioned 
in  Is.  xxx.  4  :  "  For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan, 
and  his  messengers  came  to  Danes. "  Danes 
j  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Ho- 
1  M/nmullcr,  and  (Jcsenius,  to  be  the  same  as 
1  Deraclcopolis  Ma^na  in  the  Deptanomis.  This 
identification  depends  wholly  uikjh  the  similar- 
ity of  the  two  mimes :  a  consideration  of  the 
sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Dunes  occurs 
shows  its  great  improbability.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpanhcs,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  eastern  frontier. 

Hanging,  Hangings.  These  terms  rep- 
resent both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
( 1 . )  The  '•  hanging  "  was  a  curtail)  or  "  cover- 
ing "  to  close  an  entrance,  one  was  placed  l»c- 
fore  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Fx.  xxvi.  36, 
37,  xxxix.  38);  another  was  placed  In'forc  the 
entrance  of  the  court  (Fx.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18;  Num.  iv.  26):  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  veil  that  concealed  the  Dolv  of"  Holies  (Kx. 
xxxv.  12,  xxxix  34,  xl.  21  ;  Sum.  iv.  5).  (2.) 
The  '•  hangings  "  were  used  for  covering  the 
walls  of  the  court  of  the  TaU-rnacle,  just  as 
tajK-stry  was  in  modern  times  (Fx.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  9;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv  26).  In 
2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  IxMtiiii,  strictly  "  houses," 
A.  V.  "hangings,"  i>  probably  intended  to  do 
scril>e  tents  used  as  jKirtable  sanctuaries. 

Han'iel,  one  of  the  sons  of  1.11a  of  the  tril»c 
of  Asher  ( I  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Han  nah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.i.,ii.).  A  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  eon  is  in  the. 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetrv  :  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1 
Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  i.  46-55  ;  see  also  l's. 
cxiii.)  has  been  noticed  by  the  commentators. 

Han'nathon,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  141. 
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Han  niel,  son  of  Ephod,  and  prince  of  Mn- 
nassch  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

Ha  noch.  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the 
children  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4).  —  2.  Eldest 
son  of  Reuben  (On.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14  ;  Num. 
xxvi. .» ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of 

Ha'nochites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

Ha  nun.  1.  Son  of  Nahaah  (2  Sum.  x.  1, 
2;  1  Chr.  xix.  1,2),  king  uf  Amnion,  who  dis- 
honored the  ninbassadors  of  David  (2  Sain.  x. 
4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous 
war  (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).— 2.  A 
mm  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoah,  repaired 
the  ravine-gate  in  tne  wall  of  .Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  13*. — 3.  The  6th  son  of  Zalaph,  who  also 
a»>i»r  •  d  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  apparently  on 
the  Rail  side  (  Neh.  iii.  30). 

Haphra'inl,  a  city  of  Issachar,  meutioue<l 
next  to  Shnoem  (Joah.  xix.  19).  About  6 
miles  north-east  of  h  jjun,  and  2  miles  west  of 
So/am  (the  aneient  Shunem),  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  el-'Aful'h,  which  may  possibly  lie  the 
representative  of  Haphraim. 

Ha  rail  Chr.  v.  26  only),  is  either  a  place 
utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  l»e  regarded  as 
identical  with  Haran  or  Charran. 

Har  adah,  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites 
(Num  xxxiii.  24,  25):  its  position  is  uncer- 
tain. 

II  i  ran.  1.  The  thin!  son  of  Tcrah,  and 
therefore  youngest  brother  of  A  brum  (Gen.  xi 
26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him, —  Lot 
{27,  31 ),  and  two  daughters,  viz.  Mileah,  who 
married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iseah  (29). 
I  Lira u  was  liorn  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldces,  and  he 
died  then-  while  his  father  was  still  living  (28). 
The  aneient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
Conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  — 2. 
A  (Jcrshonite  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one 
of  the  family  of  Shiinei  (1  Chr.  xxiii  9). 

Ha  ran,'  ■  sou  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
concubine  Ephah  (I  Chr.  ii.  46). 

Haran,  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  .ainily  from  L'r  of 
the  Chaldces,  and  where  the  descendant!  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves  (coinp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10  with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to 
Ik*  in  Mcsojiotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or,  more 
definitely,  in  I'adan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  the  culti- 
vated di>triet  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  name 
well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
which  lies  below  Mount  Masius,  between  the 
A'W*«ir  and  the  Euphrates.  Here,  about  mid- 
way in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  liar- 
rdn,  which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed 
its  appellation,  and  lieyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
is  the  Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture.  Ilarrdn 
lies  upon  the  Ihlilk  (ancient  Buichus),  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  is  now  a  small  village, 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs 

Ha'rarite,  the,  the  desolation  of  three 
of  David's  guard  1.  Aoke.  a  Hararite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  II).  —  2.  Siiammaii  the  Hararite  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  33).  —  3.  Siiahvr  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
3:f)  or  Sacar  (I  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Harurite,  was 
the  father  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 


Hart>ona,  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 


lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  King  Ahasuerm 
( Ksth.  i.  10). 

Har  bonah  (Esth.  vii.  9),  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Hare  (Heb.  arnebeth)  occurs  only  in  Lev  xi. 
6,  and  Deut.  xiv.  7  amongst  the  animals  disal- 
lowed as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  iirn^xih  denotes  a  "hare;" 
and  in  all  probability  the  sjiecies  fypus  Siitaiti- 
rrnt,  and  L  Sijriiirtu,  an-  those  which  were  best 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  hare  is 
at  this  day  called  uriwb  by  the  Arabs  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  It  was  erroneously  thought  by 
the  ancient  Jews  to  have  chewed  the  cud.  TheV 
were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dw- 
/>/uin  (llifnix)  by  the  habit  these  animals  have 
of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

Har  el.  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the 
word  rendered  "altar"  in  the  text  is  given 
"  Hard,  /.<*.  the  mountain  of  God  "  Junius  ex- 
plains it  of  the  in\(i^a  or  hearth  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  covered  by  the  network  on  which 
the  sacrifices  were  placed  over  the  burning 
wood. 

Harem.   |  House.] 

Ha  reph,  a  name  occurring  "in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah,  as  a  son  of  Caleb,  ami  as  "  father 
of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr.  ii.  51  only). 

Ha  reth,  the  "Forest  of,  iii  which  David 

took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or 
fastness  of  the  Cave  of  Adullam  *  if  indeed  it 
was  Adullam,  ami  not  MizjK-h  of  Moab,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (I  Sam.  xxii.  5» 

Harhai  ah,  father  of  Uxxiel  (Neb.  iii.  8). 

Har'has,  an  ancestor  of  Shallum  the  hus- 
band of  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Harliur.  The  sons  of  Harhur  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babvlon  with 
Zerubbahc]  (Eir.  ii.  51  •  Neh  vii.  53). 

Ha  rim.  1.  A  priest  who  hail  charge  of 
the  third  division  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  H|  — 2.  Bene-Harim,  probably  dessend- 
ants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  f.O"  7,  came 
ui)  from  Babylon  with  Zcrubbaliel  (Ear.  Ii.  39; 
Neh.  vii  42).  The  name,  probably  as  rrprc. 
scnting  the  family,  is  mentioned  on  two  other 
occasions  (Neh.  x'  5  Eir.  x.  21).  —  3.  M  \ir 
liter  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  families  of  priest* 
"  who  went  up  with  Zcrubhabcl  and  Jesbna," 
and  of  those  who  wen;  their  descendants  in 
the  next  generation,  —  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshna  (Neh.  xii.  If»).  In  the  tbrmer  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rt.tit  M.—  4. 
Another  family  of  Bene  Harim,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  in  numlier.  came  from  the  captivity 
in  the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32;  Neh.  vii.  35). 
They  also  ap|iear  anions  those  who  haul  mar- 
ried for.  l-n  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31 ).  as  well  as  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neb.  x.  27). 

Ha  riph.  A  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
Bciic-Hariph  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbahel  (Neh.  vii.  24).  The  name  occurs 
again  among  the  "  heads  of  the  people  "  who 

sealed  the  covenant  (x  19). 

Harlot.  That  this  class  of  persons  exited 
in  the  earliest  states  of  societv  is  dear  from  ( leu. 
xxxviii.  |5.  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1)  is  said  by  the 
Chaldce  Paraph,  to  have  l>ecn  an  innkeeper;  but 
if  there  wen'  such  persons,  considering  what  we 
know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii.  27), 
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we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  thin  clans.  The  law  forbids  (xix. 
29)  the  fathcr'ti  compelling  hit*  daughter  to  sin, 
but  does  not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of 
life  on  her  part  without  his  complicity.  'Hit- 
term  kedeshah  (  "  consecrated  "  )  points  to  one 
description  of  persons,  and  norriutfah  ("foreign 
woman  ")  to  another,  of  whom  this  class  mostly 
consisted.  The  first  term  refers  to  the  impure 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  (Num.  xxv.  1  ; 
comp.  Herod,  i.  199).  The  latter  class  would 
grow  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and  of 
foreign  intercourse,  and  hardly  could  enter 
into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  re- 
gards the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice,  simi- 
lar outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its  ear- 
liest forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  classi- 
cal writers,  e.g.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  scat  by 
the  wayside  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14  ;  comp.  Ex.  xvi. 
16,  25;  Bar.  vi.  43).  Public  singing  in  the 
street*  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii.  16 ;  Ecclus.  ix.  4). 
Those  who  thus  published  their  infamy  were  of 
the  worst  repute,  others  had  houses  of  resort, 
and  both  classes  seem  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12,  xxiii.  28  ; 
Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) :  the  two  women,  1  K.  iii.  16, 
lived  as  Greek  hctiero  sometimes  did  in  a  house 
together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a  kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great  wealth 
doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ex.  xvi. 
S3,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement  in  Prov.  vii. 
14,  15.  The  "  harlots"  are  classed  with  "pub- 
licans," as  those  who  lay  under  the  ban  of  soci- 
ety in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxi.  32.)  The  children 
of  such  persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and 
could  not  exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John 
▼iii.  41  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2). 

Harneph  cr,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Ha'rod,  the  Well  Of,  a  spring  by  which 
Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of 
the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  Ain  Jalud,  with 
which  Dean  Stanley  would  identify  Harod,  is 
very  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  as  being  at 
present  the  largest  spring  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  ns  forming  a  pool  of  considerable  sixc,  at 
which  great  numbers  might  drink. 

Ha'rodite,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of 
the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David*!  guard, 
Shammah  and  Ei.ika  (2Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod. 

Haro'eh,  a  name  occurring  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
"Shobal,  father  of  Kirjath-jcarim  "  (1  Chr.  ii. 
52). 

Har'orite,  the,  the  title  given  to  Sham- 
moth,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(I  Chr.  xi.  27). 

Harosheth,  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,"  as  it  was  called,  from  the  mixed  races 
that  inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  supposed  .to  have  stood  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Lake  Mcrom  (W-Z/u/cA),  from  which 
the  Jordan  issues  forth  in  one  unbroken  stream, 
and  in  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtnli.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2) ;  and  it  was  the 


Kdnt  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites  undo 
urak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and  chariot* 
of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name  (Judg.  iv. 
16).  The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  identified  bv  any  modern  trav- 
eller. 

Harp  (Hcb.  kinndr).  The  kinndr  was  the 
national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  wns 
well  known  throughout  Asia.  The  writer  of 
the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention  to  the  an- 
tediluvian period  (Gen.  iv.  21 ).  Touching  the 
shape  of  the  kinndr  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails.  The  author  of  Shille  Haggibborim 
describes  it  as  resembling  the  modern  harp; 
Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar  ;  and  St. 
Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  sha|>e 
the  Greek  letter  delta.  Josephus  records  that 
the  kinndr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was 
played  on  with  the  plectrum :  others  assign  to 
it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shiite  Hagnibborim  it 
is  said  to  have  had  forty -seven.  Joscphus's 
statement,  however,  is  in  open  contradiction  to 
what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel 
(xvi.  23,  xviii.  10),  that  David  plaved  on  the 
kinndr  with  his  hand.  Probably  there  was  a 
smaller  and  a  larger  kinndr,  and  these  may  have 
been  played  in  different  ways  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 

Harrow.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31,  1  Chr.  xx.  3,  is  probably  n  threshing- 
machine  :  the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow  "  (Is. 
xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11)  ex- 
presses apparently  the  breaking  of  the  clods, 
and  is  so  tar  analogous  to  our  harrowing ;  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
"  a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtful. 

Har'sha.    Bene-Harsha  were  among  the 
families  of  Ncthinim  who  came  back  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  52;  Neh 
vii.  54). 

Hart.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  'h*. 
clean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xv.  22), 
and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted  as  well  ac 
from  1  K.  iv.  23,  to  have  been  commonly  killed 
for  food.  The  Heb.  masc.  noun  ayyal  denotes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  some  species  of  Cerrida 
(deer  tribe),  either  the  I  Mima  inAjara,  fallow, 
deer,  or  the  Cervut  Barbanu,  the  Barbary  deer, 
the  southern  representative  of  the  European 
stag  (C.  elaphus),  which  occurs  in  Tunis  and 
the  coast  of  Barbary. 


Father  of  Aharhel,  in  one  of 
the  most  obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  8). 

Har'umaph,  father  or  ancestor  of  Jcdaiah 

(Neh.  iii.  10). 

Har  uphite,  the,  the  designation  of 
Shcpliatiah,  one  of  the  Korhitcs  who  repaired 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Ha'ruz,  a  man  of  Jotbah,  father  of  Meshul- 
lemcth  wife  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Harvest.  [Agriculture.] 

Hasadi  ah,  one  of  a  group  of  five  persons 
among  the  descendantsof  the  royal  lincof  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii-  20),  apparently  sons  of  Zcrubbubel. 

Hasen'uah,  a  Benjamite,  of  one  of  tht 
chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

Hashabi  ah.    1.  A  Mcrarite  Levite  (1 
Chr.  vi.  45;  Hcb.  30). — 2.  Another  Merarite 
I/cvite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  — 3.  The  fourth  of  the 
six  sons  of  Jcduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  who  had 
i  charge  of  the  twelfth  course  (19).— 4.  Oro 
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of  the  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Ko 
hath  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  30).  —  5.  The  ton  of  Ke- 
muel,  who  was  prince  of  the  tribe  of  I^evi  in  the 
lime  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17).  —  6.  A  Le- 
vite,  one  of  the  "chiefs"  of  his  tribe,  who 
officiated  for  King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover- 
feast  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  —  7.  A  Merante  Levite 
who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
▼iii  19).  — 8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  "the  priests 
who  formed  part  of  the  same  caravan  (Ezr. 
viii.  24).  9.  Kulcr  of  half  the  circuit  or  en- 
virons of  Keiluh :  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Neheratah  ( Nch.  iii. 
17).  —10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the 
covenant  of  reformation  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  x.  1 1 ).  Probably  this  is  the 
person  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Le- 
vites in  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  j 
the  return  from  Babylon  (xii.  24  ;  comn.  26). 
— 11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi. 
15).  — 12.  A  Levite,  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh. 

xi.  22).  —  18.  A  priest  of  the  family  or  Hil-  ! 
kiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jesnua  (Neh. 

xii.  21). 

Hashab  nah,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
"  people  "  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  25]. 

Hashabmah.  1.  Father  of  Hattush 
(Neh.  iii.  10). — 2.  A  Levite  who  was  among 
those  who  officiated  at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  when  the  covenant  was  sealed 
(Neh.  ix.  5). 

Hashbad  ana,  one  of  the  men  (probably 
Levites)  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

Ha  shorn.  The  sons  of  Has  hem  the  Gizon- 
itc  are  named  amongst  the  members  of  David's 
guard  in  1  Chr.  (xi.  34). 

Hash  mannim.  This  word  occurs  only 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ps.  lxviii.  31 :  "  Hashmannim 
(A.  V.  "princes")  shall  come  out  of  Egypt, 
Cash  shall  make  her  hands  to  hasten  to  God\" 
The  old  derivation  from  the  civil  name  of  Her- 
mopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis  seems  to  us 
reasonable.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha- 
shmen,  or  Ha-shraoon,  the  aliode  of  eight.  If 
we  suppose  that  Hashmannim  is  a  proper  name, 
and  signifies  Hcrmopolites,  the  mention  might 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  Hcrroop- 
olis  Magna  was  the  great  city  of  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom. 

Hash  monah,  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before 
Moseroth. 

Ha  snub.  1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moub  who 
assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  iii.  II).  —  2.  Another  who  assisted  in 
the  same  work  (Neh.  iii.  23).  —  3.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23).— 4.  A  Merarite 
Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

Hash  ubah,  the  first  of  a  group  of  five 
men,  apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  familv 
of  Zmibhabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

Ha  sham.  1.  Bene-Hashurn,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  in  number,  came  back 
from  Babylon  with  Zeruhhabel  (Ezr.  ii.  19; 
Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven  men  of  them  had  mar- 
ried foreign  wives  from  whom  they  had  to  sepa- 
(Ezr.  x.  33).    The  c  hief  man  of  the  fam- 


ily was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 

With  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). — 2.  One  of  the 
priests  or  Invites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  ( Neh. 
viii.  4). 

Hash  upha,  one  of  the  families  of  NVthi- 
nim  who  returned  from  captivity  in  the  first 
caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46). 

Has  rah,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Hah- 
has  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K. 
xxii.  14). 

Hassena  ah.  The  Bene-has-scnaah  re- 
built the  fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Nch.  iii.  3). 

Has  shub,  a  Merarite  Levite  ( 1  Chr.  ix. 
14),  mentioned  again  Neh.  xi.  15. 

Has  upha.  Bene-Hasupha  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 

Hat.  IHkad-dbbss.] 

Ha  tach,  one  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  court 
of  Ahusuents  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6*  9,  10). 

Ha  thath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Othniel  the 
Kenazite  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

Hat  ipha.  Bene-Hatipha  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  54  ;  Neh.  vii.  56). 

Hat'ita.  Benc-Hatita  were  among  the 
"porters"  (i.e.  the  gate-keepers)  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42;  Neh.  vii.  45). 

Hat  til.  Bene-Hattil  were  among  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57; 
Neh.  vii.  591. 

Hat  tush.  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shccli- 
aniah  (1  Cnr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
generation  from  Zerubbabel.  A  person  of  the 
same  name  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  ( Ezr.  viii.  2).  In  another  statement, 
Hattush  is  said  to  have  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  xii.  2).  — 2.  Son  of  Hashabniah  ; 
one  of  those  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  re- 
pair of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Hau  ran,  a  province  of  Palestine  twice 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Thera 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
well-known  Greek  province  of  Auranitis,  and 
the  modern  Ilauran.  Josephus  frequently  men- 
tions Auranitis  in  connection  with  Trachonitis, 
Batanea,  and  Gnulanitis,  which  with  it  consti- 
tuted the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ba<dian. 

Hav'ilah.  1.  A  son  of  Cuih  (Gen.  x.  7) ; 
and  2.  a  win  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  the- 
ories have  lieen  advanced  respecting  these  ob- 
scure jieoples.  It  appears  to  l»e  most  probable 
that  both  stocks  settled  in  the  same  country, 
and  there  intermarried ;  thus  receiving  one 
name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  The  Cushite  people  of  this  name 
formed  the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  Joktanitcs  were 
an  earlier  colonization.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  district  of  Khawlan,  in  the  Yemen, 
preserves  the  trace  of  this  ancient  people.  The 
district  of  Khawlan  lies  between  the  city  of 
Sana  and  the  Hijaz,  i.r.  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arabs,  from  Khawlan,  a  descend- 
ant of  Kahtan  [Joktan],  or,  as  some  say,  of 
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Kahliin,  brother  of  Ilirnycr.  This  genealogy 
says  little  moro  than  thut  tin-  name  win  Joktau- 
itc.  Khawlau  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing 
a  large  part  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia  ;  moun- 
tainous ;  with  plenty  of  water  ;  and  supporting 
a  large  population.  Those  who  separate  the 
Cushite  iitnl  Joktanitc  llavilah  either  pluee 
thein  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khiiwluns,  or  they  plaee 
2  on  the  north  of  the  |Hiiin-uhi,  following  the 
supposed  argument  derived  from  (Jen.  xxv.  18 
•ml  I  Sam.  xv.  7,  and  finding  the  name  in  that 
of  the  Xav?jtToiot.  A  Jokt.mitc  settlement  so 
far  north  i-*,  however,  very  improbable.  They 
discover  1  in  the  A  valine  on  the  African  coast. 

Hav'ilah  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Khkn.1 

Ha'VOth-ja  ir,  certain  villages  on  the  cast 
of  .Ionian,  in  (iilead  «ir  Hashau,  which  were 
taken  by  Jair  the  son  of  Mamisseh.  and  called 
after  his  name  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  Dent.  iii.  14). 
In  the  records  of  Mamisseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  .'JO, 
and  I  Chr.  ii.  23,  the  Iluvoth-jair  are  reckoned 
with  other  districts  as  making  up  sixty  "  cities  " 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  13).  Then?  is  apparently  some 
confusion  in  these  different  statement*  as  to 
what  the  sixty  cities  roally  consisted  of.  No 
less  doubtful  is  the  number  Of  the  llavoth  jair. 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  siiccified  as  twenty - 
throe,  but  in  Jndg.  x.  4  us  thirty. 

Hawk  (Ileb.  mitt),  the  translation  of  the 
above-named  Ileb.  term  (Lev.  xi.  Mi;  Dent, 
xiv.  15;  Jobxxxix.  26).  The  word  is  doubt- 
less generic,  as  apjs  ars  from  the  expression  in 
Dent,  and  Ia'v.  "after  his  kind,"  and  includes 
various  Slavics  of  the  Falronidir,  with  more 
csjM-eial  allusion  iicrhaps  to  the  small  diurnal 
birds,  such  as  the  kestrel  {Fal>n  tinnimriilmt),  the 
hobby  [HyvctriofrtiiM  mUuteo),  the  gregarious 
lesser  kestrel  [Titinunrulm  crnr/tris),  common 
al-out  the  ruins  in  the  plain  districts  of  Pales- 
tine, all  of  which  were  probably  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  With  respect  to  the  passage 
in  Job  (/.'•  ).  which  appear*  to  allude  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  of  the  ten  or  twelve  Icnmt  raptors  ot 
Palestine,  nearly  all  an>  summer  migrant*. 
The  kestrel  remains  nil  the  year,  but  7*.  nurhris, 
MicranistM  i/af*ir,  /ft//>.  tlnmonr,  and  F.  iiuUinofi- 
trrus.  are  all  migrants  from  the  south.  He- 
sides  the  above-named  smaller  hawks,  the  two 
magnificent  sjx'cies,  F.  Sul.rr  and  F.  lanarins, 
an  Hammer  *isitois  to  Palestine. 

Hay  (Ileb.  tltiitsir),  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  Pror.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the 
aliovc-namcd  Ileb.  term,  which  in  curs  frequent- 
ly in  the  (  ».  T.,  and  denotes  "  grass  *'  .if  any 
kind.  Manner,  quoting  from  a  MS  paper  of 
Sir  J.  Chanlin.  states  that  hay  is  not  made  any- 
where in  the  Boat,  and  that  the  "  hav  "  of  the 
A.  V.  is  thenfoii'  an  error  of  translation.  It  i< 
quite  probable  that  the  modem  <  »r:entuls  do  not 
make  bavin  our  scum-  of  the  term;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancients  did  mow  their  grass, 
and  probably  made  use  of  the  dry  material. 
See  l's.  xxxvii.  2.  We  may  remark  that  there 
i'  an  express  Hebrew  term  for  "dry  grass"  or 
"  hay,"  viz.  chmJimh,  which,  in  tin-  only  two 
places  where  the  word  occur*  fl».  v.  24,  wxiii. 
11),  is  rendend  "chaff"  in  the  A.  V.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  a»>crt  that  the  rhns/msh 
of  the  Orientals  nprcscnts  our  modern  Kng- 
lish  hay.    Doubtless  the  "dry  grass  "  was  not  , 


stacked,  but  only  rut  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  consumed. 

Ha  zacl  was  a  king  of  Damascus  who 
reigned  from  about  B.r.  886  to  ii.c.  840.  He 
ap)»cars  to  have  bei-n  pn'rionsly  a  person  in  a 
high  position  at  the  court  of  Bcnhadad.  and 
was  sent  by  his  master  to  I.li.-ha.  to  inquin*  if 
he  would  recover  from  the  malady  under  which 
he  was  suffering.  Klisha's  answer  led  to  tlie 
murder  of  Bcnhadad  by  his  ambitious  servant, 
who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne  (2  K.  viii. 
T-I.'i).  lie  was  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Aha/iah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jchoram  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  jK>*scssion  of  the  city  of  Ka- 
morh-Cilead  (ibid.  viii.  28).  The  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody 
and  destructive  war  was  being  waged  I>etween 
the  Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians, 
Hittites,  Hamathites.  and  Phoenician!  on  the 
other.  Towanls  the  close  of  the  roign  of  Jehu, 
Hand  led  them  airainst  the  Israelites  (about 
h.c.  8l»0),  whom  he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts  " 
(2  K.  x.  .12),  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii.  12).  At  the  close  of  bis 
life,  having  taken  Oath  (ibid.  xii.  17;  comp. 
Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
city,  when  Joash  bribed  him  to  rotire  (2  K.  xii. 
18).  Hazael  appears  to  have  died  al»out  the 
year  B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46 
years. 

Hazai'ah.,  a  man  of  Judah  of  the  family 
of  the  Shilonites,  or  descendants  of  Shelaii 
(Neh.  \i.  5). 

Ha  zar-ad'dar,  &c  [Hazkr.] 

Hazarma'veth,  the  third,  in  order,  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan  ((Jen.  x.  20).  The  name  is  pre- 
served, almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic  I/aara- 
nuhrt  and  lluilruiHiiui,  and  the  appellation  of  a 
province  and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  province  of  Hadramawt  is  situ- 
ate east  of  the  m<*lrrn  Yemen.  lt«  capital  is  Sa- 
tham,  a  very  ancient  city  :  and  its  chief  ports 
are  Mirbiit,  Zafari,  and  Kishecm,  from  whence 
a  groat  tmde  was  carried  on,  in  ancient  times, 
with  India  and  Africa. 

Hazel.  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs  only 
in  (ien.  xxx.  37.  Authorities  an-  divided  l>c- 
tween  the  lum'l  anil  the  almond  tree,  as  repre- 
senting the  lu:.  The  latter  is  mo*t  probably 
correct. 

Hazelelpo'ni,  the  sister  of  the  sons  of 

F.tam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.3|. 

Ha'zer,  tojiogniphicallv,  seems  generally 
employed  tor  the  "  villages  1  of  people  in  a  rov- 
ing and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-jiermaneut  col- 
lections of  dwellings  which  nro  described  by 
travellers  among  the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of 
rou^h  stone  walls  covered  with  the  tent-cloths. 
As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. :  —  1 . 
In  the  plural,  II  v/l  RIM,  Md  Ha/.I  BOTH,  fa 
which  -re  next  page.  2.  In  the  slightly  different 
lonn  of  HAZOB.  3.  In  composition  wfth  other 
words.  —  1.  II azar-adpar,  a  place  named  a« 
•  •He  of  the  landmarks  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  land  promised  to  Isniel  (Num.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Apar,  Josh.  xv.  3).  Its  site  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encountered  in  modern  times. — 
2.  II  azar-kxa*.  the  place  at  which  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num.  xxxir.  9, 
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10;  comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1).  Mr.  Porter 
would  identify  Hazarenan  with  KttrytUtn,  a  vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  K.  X.  K.  of  Damas- 
cus.—  3.  Hazar-oai>i»\ii,  one  <if  the  towns  in 
the  southern  district  of  Judith  (Jo*h.  \v.  27), 
named  between  Molad.ih  and  Hcshllton. —  4. 
Hvzut itvr-Tteox,  a  place  named  in  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  of  th a  ultimate  boundaries  of  the  land 
( Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  s)»eeiried  as  being  on  the 
hound  »ry  of  Haurun.  It  is  not  yet  known. — 
5.  H  v/.AH-*iif  AL.  a  town  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Judah,  lving  l«etween  Hazar-gadduh  and 
Becr*heha  (Josli.  xv.  28,  xix.  3;  I  Ckr.iv.S8l. 

—  6-  HaxaK-SUSAH  one  of  the  "cities"  al- 
lotted to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  — 7.  Hazak- 
BC8IM,  the  form  under  which  the  preceding 
name  appear*  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
in  1  dir.  tv.  31. 

H  i  zerim.  The  Avijis,  or  more  accurate- 
ly the  Avvim,  are  *uid  to  have  lived  "  in  tho 
villages  (A.  V.  *  Ilazcrim')  as  far  as  (iaza" 
(Deut.  ii.  23),  before  their  expulsion  by  the 
Caphtorira. 

Hazeroth  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii. 
17  ;  Deut.  i.  1  >,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  and  perhaps  recognizable  in  the  Arabic 
llmVum. 

Ha  zezon-Ta  mar,  and  Ha'zazon-Ta'- 

mar,  the  ancient  name  of  Engedi  (ticn.  xiv. 
7).  The  name  incurs  only  once  again, — in 
the  recopls  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xx.  2). 

Ha'ziel,  «•  Lcvite  in  the  time  of  David,  of 
the  familv  of  Shim .  i  o/  Shimi,  the  younger 
branch  if" the  (jershouitca  (1  Chr.  xxiif.  9). 

Ha'zo,  a  son  of  Nahor,  by  Mileah  his  wife 
(Oca.  xxii.  22). 

Hl'zor.  L  A  fortified  city,  which  on  the 
occupation  of  the  country  was  allotted  to  Xaph- 
tali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  iK)-ition  was  apparent- 
ly between  Hamuli  and  Kedcsh  (ihid.  xii.  19), 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake  of 
Merotn.  There  is  no  reason  lor  supposing  it  n 
different  place  from  that  of  which  .labia  was 
king  (Josh.  xi.  1  ;  Judg.  iv.  2,  17;  1  Sam.  xii. 
9).  It  was  the  tin:::.:.  I  citv  of  the  whole  of 
North  Palestine  (Josh.  xi.  10).  It  was  fortified 
by  Solomon  (I  Iv.  iv.  15),  and  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-Pilescr  (2  K. 
xv.  29).  We  encounter  it  onec  more  in  I  Mace, 
xi.  67  (A.  V.  Xasor).  The  most  probable  site 
of  Hazor  is  Tell  Khnm!beh.—2.  One  of  the 
"cities "of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  named 
next  in  order  to  Kedcsh  (Josh.  xv.  23). — 8. 
lla/or-Hadattah,  —  "  new  Hazor,"  another  of 
the  southern  towns  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv.  23). — 
4.  "Hczron  which  is  Hazor"  (Josh.  xv.  25). 

—  5.  A  place  in  which  the  Iteitja mites  resided 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity  (Nch.  xi. 
33).  It  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jem- 
lem  ;  but  it  has  not  vet  been  discovered. 

Head-dreSS.  The  Hebrews  do  notap|a>ar 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  stu  b  a  thing  is  in  connection  with 
the  sacerdotal  vestments  (Ex.  x  xviii.  40).  We 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  ordinarily  worn  in  the 
Mosaic  age.  Kvcn  in  after  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  especially  for  purpose*  of 


worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14),  ladies  (Is.  iii. 
23),  and  king-  (Is.  lxii.  3) ;  while  the  JWr  was 
mi  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  lxi.  3,  A.  V. 
"  beautv  ;  "  Ez.  xxiv.  17,23),  und  was  worn 
ait  weddings  (l*.  lxi.  10).  The  former  of  th«-so 
terms  undoubtedly  describe!  a  kind  of  tutinui, 
und  its  form  probably  resembled  that  u!  tho 
high-priest's  Miutnr/t/mth,  as  described  by  Joso- 


X 


pints  [Ant.  iii.  7,  §3).  The  other  term!  Ptrr, 
primarily  means  an  <trnauuntt,  and  is  so  rendered 
in  the  A*.  V.  (Is.  lxi.  10;  sec  al>o  ver.  3,  "  bean 
),  and  is  sjieeincally  aiiplicd  to  the  head 
rcss  from  its  ornamental  character.  It  is  un- 
certain what  the  t<  rut  tiroia-rly  descrilies  ;  but  it 
may  have  applied  to  the  jewels  and  other  orna- 
ments with  which  the  turban  is  frequently  deco- 
rated. The  ordinary  hcad-dres»  of  the  Bedouin 
consists  of  the  kejfirh,  a  square  handkerchief, 
generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton 
and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  corners 
hang  down  over  thr  back  and  shoulders,  leav- 
ing the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a  cord.  It  is  not  improUihlc  that  a  similar 
covering  wus  used  by  the  Hebrews  on  certain 
occasions.  The  introduction  of  the  <  ireck  hut 
by  Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the 
yymtuisinm,  was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonor 
(2  Mace.  iv.  12).  The  Assyrian  head-dress  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  15  under  the  terms  "  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire."  The  word  rendered 
I"  hats  "in  Dan.  iii.  21  properly  applies  to  a 
clunk-. 

Hearth.  <  >ne  way  of  baking  much  prac- 
ticed ilk  the  East  is  to  place  the  dough  on  an 
iron  plate,  cither  laid  on.  or  supported  on  legs 
aliove,  the  vessel  >unk  in  the  ground,  which 
forms  the  oven.  The  cakes  baked  on  the 
hearth"  (lien,  xviii.  6)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones 
covered  with  ashes.  The  "hearth"  of  King 
Jehoiakim's  winter  palace  (Jcr.  xxxii.  23)  was 
possibly  a  pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal 

Heath,  Heb.  '&•<;'«■  (Jcr.  xlviii.  6),  and 

'ar'ar.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Celsius' 
conclusion  that  the  '///•'</»•  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  is  iden- 
tical with  the  \tntr  of  Arabic  writers,  which  is 
some  s|M'cics  of  juniper,  probably  the  JunifirruM 
Stduna,  or  savin. 

Heathen  (Heb.  g6!tg6ym),  I.  While  as 
yet  the  Jew  ish  nation  had  no  political  existence, 
ijnytm  denoted  gcnerallv  the  nations  of  the 
world,  esjiociallv  including  the  immediate  de- 
scendants  of  Abraham  ((ien.  xviii.  18;  comp. 
Gal.  iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  in  nuiu- 
btn  and  importance,  were  distinguished  in  a 
most  market]  manner  from  the  nations  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  ami  were  provided  with 
a  code  of  laws  and  a  religious  ritual  which 
made  the  distinction  sti|]  more  jiecitliur.  The 
nations  front  whom  they  were  thus  separated 
received  the  cspeeiul  appellation  of  gAyim. 

They  are  ever  associated  with  the  worship  of 
falsi"  gods,  und  the  foul  practices  of  idolaters 
(Lev.  xviii.,  xx. I.  and  these  constituted  their 
chief  distinctions,  as  t/oiftiii,  from  the  worship- 
pers of  the  one  Ood,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  xv.  41  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10).  This  dis- 
tinction was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during 
the  earlv  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii. 
23;  1  K\  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  — 2. 


thus  the  Tmnifth  is  Homed  as  »>cing   But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term  gdjfim 
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received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider  |  Hcnjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22).—  6.  Heber,  the 
range  than  the  national  experience  (Ix;v.  xxvi.  j  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jacl 


83,38;  Dent  xxx.  1);  and  as  the  latter  was 

gradually  developed  daring  the  pmsiierous 
times  of" the  monarchy,  ilwytyim  were  the  sur- 
rounding nations  generally,  with  whom  the  Is- 
raelites were  brought  into  contact  by  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  following  the  customs  of  the  <jogim 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circum- 
cision (I  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices, 

Srofanation  of  the  Sabl>ath,  eating  of  swine's 
esh  and  meat  oflfered  to  idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-0, 


•  7.  The  patriarch 


fJudt 
Kder 


iv  11-17, 
[Luke  iii. 


v.  24) 
35). 

He'berites,  the,  defendants  of  Hcbcr,  ■ 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

He'brew,  He  brews.    This  word  first 

occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
It  was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  de- 
scendants. Four  derivations  have  been  pre- 
ssed :  I.  From  Abram. — II.  From  'dlxir,  = 
"  crossed  over,"  applied  by  the  Canaanites  to 
Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the  Euphrates 


18,  xv.  I,  2).  and  adoption  of  the  Greek  na-  \  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  —  III.  From  'eber,  "  lieyond, 
tional  games  (2  Mace.  iv.  12,  14).  In  all  points,  on  the  other  side,"  is  essentially  the  same  with 
Judaism  and  heathenism  arc  strongly  contrast-  !  II.,  since  both  rest  upon  the  "hypothesis  that 
ed.     The  "barbarous  multitude"  in  2  Mace.   Abraham  and  his  imstcritv  were  called  Hebrews 


ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played  the  men 
for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  becomes 
an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
But,  hi  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  gdyim  had  a  moral  sense,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15,  17 
(comp.  Ez.  vii.  21),  the  word  stands  in  parallel- 
ism with  "the  wicked;"  and  in  ver.  17  the 
people  thus  designated  are  described  as  "  for- 
gcttcrs  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
x.  25). 

Heaven.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may 
briefly  notice.  1.  Raki'a  (A.  V.  firmament), 
a  solid  expanse.  Through  its  open  lattices 
(Gen.  vii.  11  ;  2  K.  vii.  2,  19)  or  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23)  the  dew  and  snow  and  hail  are 
poured  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  22,  37). 
This  firm  vault,  which  Job  describes  as  being 
"strong  as  a  molten  looking-glass "  (xxxvii. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10; 
Ez.  i.  22;  Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the 
throne  of  God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1  ;  Ez.  i.  26),  and 
which  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  angels,  or 
for  prophetic  visions  ((Jen.  xxviii.  17;  Ez.  i.  1  ; 
Acts  vu.  56,  x.  1 1 ).    In  it,  like  gems  or  golden 


jMjstcritv  w 

in  order  to  express  a  distinction  between  the 
races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. —  IV*. 
From  the  patriarch  Eber.  But  no  special 
prominence  is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to 
r'ber  such  as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position 
of  head  or  founder  of  the  race.  From  the 
genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  a 
source  primary,  or  even  secondary,  of  the  na- 
tional descent.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one 
passage  in  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  any 
peculiar  rcsting-point  as  connected  with  the 
name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21,  Shem  is  called 
"  the  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  i.e. 
father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  appellative  derivation  (from  'abar  or 
'eber)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  historical 
use  of  the  word  Hebrew.  A  patronymic  would 
naturally  be  in  use  only  among  the  people 
themselves ;  while  the  appellative  which  had 
been  originallv  applied  to  them  as  strangers  in 
a  strange  land  would  probably  continue  to  des- 
ignate them  in  their  relations  to  neighboring 
tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name  among 
foreign  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respec- 
tively.   The  former  was  used  bv  the  Jews  of 


lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed,  to  give  light  to  the  themselves  among  themselves :  the  latter  was 


earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons  (Gen.  i.  14- 
19) ;  and  the  whole  magnificent,  immeasurable 
structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported  by  the 
mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  foundations 
(Ps.  xviii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8  ;  Job  xxiv.  11). — 
2.  Shamnyim.  This  is  the  word  used  in  the 
expression  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  or 


I  the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  for- 
eigners. Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was 
originally  a  Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to 
Trans-Kuphratian  immigrants  :  it  was  accept- 
ed by  these  immigrants  in  their  external  rela- 
tions ;  and  after  the  general  substitution  of  the 
word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that  marked 


the  upper  and  lower  regions  "  (Gen.  i.  1).  —  \  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language 

HebreweS8,  a  Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv. 
9). 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.— I.  Cammuxti 

authority.  Was  it  received  and  transmitted  as 
canonical  bv  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  ?  The  most  important  witness  among 
these,  Clement  (a.1>.  70  or  95),  refers  to  this 
Kpistle  in  the  same  way  as,  and  more  frequently 
than,  to  any  other  canonical  book.  Little  stress 
can  be  laid'  upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it 


3.  Murom,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16 
Jer.  xxv.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  means  a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii. 
19;  Ez.  xvii.  23.-4.  Sheehaldm,  "expanses," 
with  reference  to  the  extent  of  heaven  (l)eut. 
xxxiii.  26;  Job  xxxv.  5).  St.  Paul's  expres- 
sion "third  heaven"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to 
much  conjecture.  Grotius  said  that  the  Jews 
divided  the  heaven  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  the 
air  or  atmosphere,  where  clouds  gather;  2.  the 
firmament,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  fixed;  3.  the  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of 
God  and  his  angels. 

He'ber.     1.  Grandson 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  1  Chr. 

xxvi.  45).  —  2.  Of  the  tril»e  of"  Judah  (1  Chr.  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle, 
iv. 


n  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Polvcarp,  and  Ignatius. 
It  is  received  as  canonical  bv  Justin  Martyr, 


of  the  patriarch  and  by  the  compilers  of  the  Peshito  version  of 

ir.  vii.  31  ;  Num.  the  N'ew  Testament.    Basilides  and  Marcion 

of  Judah  (1  Chr.  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 

.  18).  — 3.  A  Gadite  (I  Chr.  v.  13). — 4.  But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 

Benjamitc  (I  Chr.  viii.  17).  — 5.  Another  African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found 
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utterance  in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity first  doubted  the  canonical  uuthoritv  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*.  To  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  completed 
probably  about  a.o.  173,  this  Epistle  seems  to 
have  been  added  as  a  Composition  of  Barnabas, 
an  1  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  centuries,  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  atid  North  African  ehurches  re- 
gard the  Epistle  as  a  l*ook  of  no  canonical 
authority;  but  in  the  fourth  century  its  au- 
thority began  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Jerome,  the  most  teamed  ami 
critical  of  the  Latin  fathers,  reviewed  the  con- 
flicting opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this 
Kpistle.  He  considered  that  the  prevailing, 
though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin  churches 
was  of  less  weight  than  the  view,  not  only  of 
ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  "and 
all  the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Kpistle  was 
received  as  canonical,  and  read  daily  ;  and  he 
pronounced  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  its 
authority.  The  great  contemporary  light  of 
North  Africa.  St.  Augustine,  held'  a  similar 
opinion.  The  3d  Council  of  ( 'art huge,  *.i>.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  a.i>.  41«">, 
gave  a  tinal  continuation  to  their  decision. 
But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest 
of  orthodox  Christendom  from  the  beginning 
was  agreed  upon  the  canonicul  authority  of 
this  Epistle.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent 
of  Luther,  wa*  the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition 
uf  a  thousand  vcars,  and  to  deny  its  authority. 
Krasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beza  questioned  only  its 
authorship.  Luther,  when  he  printed  his" ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  separated  this  !>ouk  from  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the 
Uevelation  ;  indicating  by  this  change  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated  IsHjks  an; 
of  less  importance  and  leas  authority  than  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.  —  II.  \Vho  uvw  the 
itiillnjf  of  the.  Epistle  t —  The  superscription,  the 
ordinary  source  of '  information,  is  wanting; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  first, 
everywhere,  except  in  North  Africa,  St.  Paul 
was  regarded  as  the  author.  Clement  ascribed 
to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into 
Greek  from  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
( Nrigea  believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St. 
Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St. 
Luke's  or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  accord- 
ing to  the  North  African  tradition.  The  view 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle  point  Ik?- 
tween  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions,  won 
its  way  in  the  Church.  Luther's  conjecture 
that  Apollos  was  the  author  has  been  widely 
adopted ;  Luke  by  Grotius  ;  Silas  by  other-. 
Neander  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of 
the  Pauline  school,  whose  training  and  method 
of  stating  doctrinal  truth  differed  from  St. 
Paul's.  The  distinguished  name  of  Ewald  ha* 
been  given  recently  to  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  written  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at 
Jerusalem  to  a  church  in  some  Important 
Italian  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
a  deputation  to  Palestine.  If  it  be  asked  to 
what  extent,  and  by  whom,  was  St   Paul  as- 


sisted in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle,  the 
reply  must  be,  in  the  words  of  Origen,  M  Who 
wrote  \i.e.  as  in  Horn.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
authors  dictationl  this  Kpistle,  only  G.mI 
know*."  The  similarity  in  phraseology  which 
exists  lietwcen  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Kpistle,  his  constant  com- 
panionship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of 
listening  to  and  recording  the  Apostle's  argu- 
ments, form  a  strong  presumption  in  his  fa- 
|  vor.1  HI.  To  whom  ions  the  E/iiittie  sent  1  — 
Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Kpistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where :  others  have  'restricted  it  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  Asia  and  Greece.  This  qircstion  was 
agituted  as  early  as  the  time  of  (  hrvsostoin, 
who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  ami 
Palestine.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is 
such  as  could  be  used  with  most  effect  to  a 
church  consisting  exclusively  of  .lews  by  birth, 
jiersonullv  familiar  with  and  attached  to  the 
Temple-service.  Ebrard  limit*  the  primary 
circle  of  readers  even  to  a  section  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  —  IV.  Where  and  whtn  uus  it 
written  f — Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  Connection  with  the  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  is  the  writer,  name  Italy  and  Rome, 
or  Athens,  as  the  place  from  whence  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Either  place  would  agree  with, 
j>crhkps  was  suggested  by,  the  mention  of 
Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  The  Epistle  was 
evidently  written  before  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem in  A.D.  70.  The  whole  argument,  and 
specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq.,  ix.  6  and 
sq.,  and"  xiii.  10  and  sq.,  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of 
Divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interrup- 
tion. The  date  which  l*-*t  agrees  with  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  authorship  and  des- 
tination of1  the  Epistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the 
end  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a 
year  alter  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  as  Preen* 
rator.  —  V.  In  what  hvujuivjt  wan  it  written  t  — 
Like  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for  much  un- 
important controversy  resjavting  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The  earliest 
statement  is  that  of  (  'lenient  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into 
Greek.  But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture 
suggested  by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  Blerk 
argues,  in  supj>ort  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the 
grounds  of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of 
the  Greek;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek  words  which 
COnld  not  l>e  adequately  expressed  in  Hebrew 
without  long  periphrase  ;  (.'$.)  the  u-c  of  puro- 
ROmasia;  ami  (4.)  the  use  of  the  Septuugint 
in  quotations  and  references  — VI.  Cnnditi»n 
i >f  tii>  //cLri  irs,  and  nm/u  of  the  F.j>i*tU. —  The 

numerous  Christian  churches  scattered  through- 
out Judesa  (Acts  ix.  31  ;  Gal.  i.  J'J)  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  jiersecutioii  from  the  Jews 
i  Thess,  ii.  |4);  but  in  Jerusalem  there  was 
one  additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant oppressor*  of  the  Christians.  The 

1  After  all,  we  are  be*t  nat lined  with  the  argu- 
ment* of  those  who  ascribe  the  authorship  of  tiiit 
magnificent  Kpl«tle  entirely  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
i  the  great  expounder  of  the  Jewish  »y«ieiii.  —  Ki>. 
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magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut 
against  the  1 1  i.n  w  Christian ;  uml  even  if 
this  atllii'tiun  were  not  often  laid  ii|ion  him, 
vet  there  was  a  secret  hiinlen  which  he  l»ore 
within  him,  —  the  knowledge  that  the  end  of  all 
the  bMMlty  and  awfulncss  of  Zion  was  rapidly 
approaching.  What  could  take  the  place  of 
the  Temple,  and  that  which  wus  tichitid  the 
veil,  and  the  Lcvitical  sacrilices,  und  the  Holy 
City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  I  What 
comi>etisation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian more  and  more  ?  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their 
own  ground.  His  answer  is  —  "  Your  new 
faith  gives  you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you 
seek,  all  your  fathers  sought.  In  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  you  have  an  all-sufficient  Mediator, 
nearer  than*  angels  to  the  Father,  eminent 
above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more  sympathiz- 
ing and  more  prevailing  than  the  high-priest 
as  an  intercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven  ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended 
to  lie  subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal 
reality  of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing 
shadow;  His  citv  heavenly,  not  made  with 
hands.  Having  llim,  Ixdicve  in  Him  with  all 
your  heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  future, 
strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient 
under  present,  and  prepared  for  coining  woe, 
full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Heloron.  1.  The  third  son  of  Kohuth, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Levi ;  the  younger 
brother  of  Amram.  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18, 
xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of  Hebron 
arc  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21, 
22)  ;  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  family  of 
Hehronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58;  I  Chr. 
xxvi.  23,  30,  31 )  or  Bcne-Hebron  (1  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxiii.  19).  —  2.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  Man-shah 
is  said  to  have  been  the  11  father  of  Hebron." 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  these 
names  are  intended  to  lie  those  of  the  places 
themselves,  or  of  jK-rsons  who  founded  them. 

Hebron.  1.  A  city  Of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
54) ;  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  20  Unman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  same  distance  north  of  Beershcba.  Hebron 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world 
still  existing ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
write  r,  "  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt  " 
(Num.  xiii.  22),  and  was  a  well-known  town 
when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3,780  years  ago 
(Goo.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was  Kirjath- 
Arha  (Judg.  i.  10),  «' the  city  of  Arha;"  so 
called  from  Arba.  the  father  of  Anak.  and  pro 
^•nitor  of  the  gigantic  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 
xv.  13,  14).  The  chief  interest  of  this  city 
arises  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs.  Sarah  died  at  Hebron  ;  and  Abra- 
ham then  bought  from  Ephron  the  Ilittite  the 
field  and  cave  of  Muehpelah.  to  serve  as  a  ' 
family  tomb  (lien,  xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is 
still  there  :  and  the  massive  walls  of  the  Ilanim 
»r  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the  most  | 


remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  Abraham 
is  called  by  Mohammedans  >  Khuiil,  "the 
Friend,"  i*e.  of  liod  ;  and  this  is  the  modern 
name  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  contaius  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  50  families 
are  Jews.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills,  The 
valley  runs  from  north  to  south  ;  and  the  main 
quarter  of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  venerable  Ilanun,  lies"  partly  oil 
the  eastern  slopo  (Ccn.  xxxvii.  14;  comp. 
xxiii.  19).  About  a  mile  from  the  town,  up 
the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest  oak-trees  in 
Palestine.  This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and 
it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  —  2. 
One  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Ashcr 
(Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the  boundary  of'  the  tril*. 
No  one  in  modern  times  has  discovered  its 
site.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the 
name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdon, 
since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 

Hob  ronites,  the.  A  family  of  Kohathitc 
Levites,  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

Hedge.  Three  of  the  Hcb.  words  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  denote  simplv  that  which 
surrounds  or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a  stone 
wall  {fjtder,  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Ex.  xiii.  10)  or  a 
fence  of  other  materials.  Under  and  giderah 
are  used  of  the  hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Nnm.  xxii. 
24  ;  Fs.  lxxxix.  40  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  23)  ;  and  the 
latter  is  employed  to  describe  the  rude  walls  of 
stone,  or  fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a  shel 
ter  for  sheep  in  winter  and  summer  (Num. 
xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which  surround 
the  shecpfolds  of  modern  Palestine  are  frequent- 
ly crowned  with  sharp  thorns.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
licasts  (Ps.  lxxx.  12),  it  was  customary  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud 
(Matt.  xxi.  33  ;  Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  serpents  (Feci.  x.  8),  and  a  re- 
treat for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah.  iii.  17). 
A  wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly  distin 
guished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge,  me- 
sucah  (Mic.  vii.  4),  which  was  planted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (cf.  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of  the  thorny 
shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds.  The 
prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  pres- 
ent, is  believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern 
introduction. 

Hega'i,  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "cham- 
berlains ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasnerus  (Esth.  ii. 
8i  15). 

He'ge,  another  form  of  the  preceding  ( Esth 
ii.3). 

Heifer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  ex- 
pression that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  heifer  ; 
tor  both  eiflah  and  /ximA  are  applied  to  cows 
that  have  calved  (I  Sam.  vi.  7-12  ;  Job  xxi. 
10  ;  Is.  vii.  21 ).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was 
not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for 
treading  out' the  corn  (Hos.  x.  1 1  :  but  see 
Jildg.  xiv.  IS),  when  it  ran  about  without  any 
headstall  (I)eut.  xxv.  4);  hence  the  expres- 
sion an  "  unbroken  heifer  "  (Hos.  iv.  16  ;  A.  V. 
"  backsliding  "),  to  which  Israel  is  compared. 

Heir.    The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
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inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  character. 
Under  the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was 
tl i vi«le<l  among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives 
(Gen.  xxi.  10,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  5),  a  larger  por- 
tion being  assigned  to  one,  generally  the  eldest, 
on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
females  of  the  family.  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off  with  present*  ((ten.  xxv.  6). 
At  a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  ff.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a  marriage  portion. 
The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to 
real  property  thus :  it  was  to  be  divided  among 
the  sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion 
(I)eut.  xxi.  17),  the  others  equal  shares;  if 
there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters 
(Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the  condition  that  they  did 
not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi. 
6  ff.  ;  To'b.  vi.  12,  vii.  13),  otherwise  the  patri- 
mony was  forfeited.  If  there  were  no  daughters, 
it  went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ;  if  no 
brer  her,  to  the  paternal  uncle ;  and,  failing 
these,  to  the  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11). 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  being  left  without  chil- 
dren, the  nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side 
had  the  right  of  marrying  her,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin  (Ruth  iii.  12,  13) : 
with  him  rested  the  obligation  of  redeeming  the 
propertv  of  the  widow  (Huth  iv.  1  ff  ),  if  it  had 
been  either  sold  or  mortgaged.  If  none  stepped 
forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then 
reverted  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  land  being 
thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of  heirshin, 
as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known  to  the 
Jews.  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of  course 
superfluous.  The  references  to  wills  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  custom 
was  introduced  into  Juda-a. 

He'lah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur, 
father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5). 

He  lam,  a  place  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  Syrians  were 
collected  by  Hadareier,  and  at  which  Da  via 
met  and  defeated  them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  Tlrf 
most  probable  conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  is 
identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by  Ptol- 
emy, and  placed  by  him  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Niccphorinm. 

Hel'bah,  a  town  of  Asher,  probably  on  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from  Sidon  ( Judg.  i. 
31). 

Helton,  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Ezckiel 
xxvii.  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Hclbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo, 
called  flaleb  by  the  Arabs  ;  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  against  this.  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Porter  directed  attention  to  a  village  and  dis- 
trict within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus,  still  bear- 
ing the  ancient  name  Ifelbon,  and  still  celebrated 
as  producing  the  finest  grapes  in  the  country. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  village,  arid 
not  Aleppo,  is  the  Hclbon  of  Ezckiel. 

Helchi'ah,!  Esd.viii.i.  IHilkiabJ  Ap. 
Helchi'aa,  2  Esd.  i.  l .   [Hilkiah.]  Ap. 

Helda'i.  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the 
monthly  courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  15).  — 2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have 
the  Captivity  (Zech.  vi.  10). 


He  lob,  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netopbathite, 

!  one  of  the  heroes  of  King  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
'  xxiii.  2'J).    In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given 
as 

He  led,  1  Chr.  xi.  30. 
I     He'lek,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
I  and  second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

He  lek l tes,  the,  the  family  descended  from 
|  the  foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

He  lem.  L  A  descendant  of  Asher  ( I  Chr. 
vii.  35).  —  2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech. 
vi.  14.    Apparently  the  same  as  Hkldai. 

Hel  eph,  the  place  from  which  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh.  xix.  33). 
Van  de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  liettlif. 

Hel  ez.  I.  One  of"  the  thirty  "of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  27),  an 
Ephrairaite,  and  captain  of  the  seventh  month- 
ly course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  10).  —  2.  A  man  of 
Judah.  son  of  Azariah  (I  Chr.  ii.  39). 

He'll  1.  The  father  of  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ;  maintained 
l»v  Ix>rd  A.  Hervev,  the  latest  investigator  of 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the  real 
brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self.—  2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted 
between  Achitob  and  Am  irias  in  the  geneal- 
ogyof  Ezra,  in  2  Esd.  i.  9  Uomp.  E/.r.  vii.  2,  3). 

Heli'aa,  2  Esd.  vii  VV    [Elijah  ]  Ap. 

Heliodo'rUB,  the  treasurer  of  Sclcucus 
Philopator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  carry  away  the  private  treasures  dc|>osited 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2 
Mace.  iii.  9  ff,  he  was  stayed  from  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design  by  a  "  great  apparition,"  and 
tell  down  speechless.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored at  the  intercession  of  the  hi'gb -priest 
Onias  (2  Mace.  iii  ).  The  n»'\  details  of  the 
narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  othe»-  evi- 
dence. Ap. 

HeLka  i,  a  priest  of  the  family  of  Vferaioth, 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Nch.  xii.  15). 

He  1  kath,  the  town  named  as  tin.  starting- 
point  for  the  boundary  of  the  trib«  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  '  suburbs" 
to  the  Gcrshonite  Levites  (xxi.  31).  Its  site 
has  not  been  recovered. 

Hel  kath  Haz'zurim,  a  smooth  <■  of 
ground,  apparently  close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon, 
where  the  combat  took  place  betweer  the  two 
parties  of  Joah's  men  and  Abner's  m*n,  which 
ende!  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the  combat- 
ants, and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sum. 
ii.  16). 

Holki'aa.    1  Esd.  i.  8.    (IIiuciah]  Ap. 

HeU.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  un- 
fortunately used  by  our  translators  to  render 
the  Hebrew  Shed.  It  would  perhaps  have  l>een 
U-tter  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  .</<*«/,  or  e'«o 
render  it  always  by  "  the  grave  "  '  or  "  the  pit." 
It  is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  -22,. 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30:  Deiii 
xxxii.  22)  ;  having  within  it  depths  on  depth* 
(Prov.  ix.  IS),  and  fastened  with  gates  (1* 
xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16).  In  tlii* 
cavernous  realm  are  the  soul*  of  dead  men,  the 
Rephaim  and  ill  spirits  (Ps.  lxxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix 

1  The  word  Slieol  In  never  n«ed  of  thi*  ftnre  prop 
er,  or  plsee  of  burial  of  the  body.  It  l«  alway  the 
abode  of  departed  *pirit*,  like  the  Greek  ' 

—  Li>. 
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4«;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  E».  xxxi.  17,  xxxii.  21 ). 
It  is  clour  that  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T. 
tilttvl  can  onlv  mean  "the  grave,"1  and  is  so 
rendered  iu  tlic  A.  V.  (sec,  for  example,  (ien. 
xxxvii.  35,  xlii.  38  ;  1  Sum.  ii.  f> ;  Job  xiv.  13). 
In  other  i»as*agcs,  however,  it  seems  to  involve 
a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  Hell."  But 
in  muny  cases  this  translation  misleads  the 
reader.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job 
xi.  8,  Ps.  exxxix.  8,  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "hell  " 
is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  "  heaven  "),  merely 
illustrate  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  locality  of 
tifmJ  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew 
ideas  respecting  Sheoi  were  of  a  vague  descrip- 
tion. Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  retard- 
ed the  grave  as"  the  end  of  all  sentient  and  in- 
telligent existence  •  In  the  N.  T.,  the  word 
Hades,  like  SlmJ,  sometimes  means  merely 
"  the  grave  "  (Hev.  xx.  13  ;  Acts  ii.  31  ;  I  Cor. 

xv.  5.*»),  or  in  general  "  the  unseen  world."  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of  our  Lord 
"  He  went  down  into  hell,"  meaning  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  wyhout  any  restriction 
of  happiocs*  or  misery,  —  a  dmtrine  certainly, 
though  oaly  virtually,  expressed  in  Scripture 
[Eph.  iv.  9;  Act*  ii.  25-31 ).  Elsewhere  in  the 
N.  I'.,  Hades  if  used  of  a  place  of  torment  (Luke 

xvi.  23;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt.  xi.  23,  tee.).  Con- 
sequently it  has  fven  the  prevalent,  almost  the 
universal,  notion  that  Hades  is  an  inlemmliah 
§taie  between  death  and  resurrection,  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  other  of  the  lost.  In  holding  this  view, 
main  reliance  is  phiccd  on  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  ;  but  it  is  im|»ossiblc  to  ground  the 
proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine  on  a 
passage  which  confessedly  rhounds  in  Jewish 
metaphors.  The  word  most  .rcquently  used  iu 
the  N.  T.  for  the  place  of  future  punishment  is 
(j,  henna  or  (jthrnna  of  jire  (see  Gehenna  ami 
Hinvom). 

Hellenist.  In  one  of  the  earliest  notices 
of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
vi.  l),two  distinct  parties  are  recognized  among 
its  members,  "Hebrews"  and  "Hellenists" 
(Grecians),  who  apjnur  to  stand  towards  one 
another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of  jealous 
rivalry  (comp.  Acts  ix.  2'J).  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation,  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus 
the  Hellenists  as  a  l<ody  included  not  only  the 
proselytes  of  Creek  (or  foreign)  parentage,  but 
idso  tiiose  Jews  who,  bv  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  hud  adopted  t lie  prevalent  form  of 
the  current  Greek  civilization,  ami  with  il  the 
use  of  the  common  Creek  dialect.  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  Cnek  language  gained  for  it  in 
ancient  times  a  general  currency  similar  to  that 
which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe ;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Creek  was 
not  only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also 
the  language  of  the  nias-es  in  the  great  ccntresof 
commerce.  Peculiar  words  and  forms  adopted 
at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of  Macedonian 


1  None  of  those  pas«npe«  necessitate  the  conclu 

I  is  the  place  of  sepulture, 
s  This  is  nn  error.  The  Apostle  distinctly  states. 


slon  that  shool  is  the  place  of  k  pulliire 


Ed 


Hrh.  xi.  lVifi,  that  A  brail  urn  slid  all  his  believing 
seed  "  looked  for  a  better  country,  even  an  heaven- 
ly."—Ki>. 


origin  ;  hut  the  later  Attic  mav  be  justly  regard- 
ed as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek.  The  vo- 
cabulary was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  foreign 
words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by  new 
constructions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen.  One  of  these  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to 
the  noblest  service  which  language  ha*  yet  ful- 
filled. The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek 
had  to  discharge  wen-  of  the  widest  application, 
und  the  language  itself  combined  the  most  op- 
posite features.  It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thought.  For  disregard- 
ing |ieculiarities  of  inflection  and  novel  words, 
the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  the 
combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a  Greek 
body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  ami  the 
expression  to  another.  This  view  of  the  Helle- 
nistic dialec  t  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the 
commonest  misconceptions  relating  to  it.  For 
it  will  follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  classic  Greek  are  themselves  hound 
by  some  common  law,  and  that  irregularities  of 
construction  and  altered  usages  of  words  are  to 
lie  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  interpreted 
strictly  according  to  the  original  conception  out 
of  which  they  sprang.  The  adoption  of  a 
strange  language  was  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The  purely 
outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were  laid 
aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers  few 
examples,  while  the  inner  character  of"  the  jieo- 
ple  remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect,  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new 
dress.  Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incor- 
I (oration  of  Judaism  according  to  altered  laws 
of  life  and  worship.  It  accomplished  for  the 
outer  world  what  the  Itctnrn  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews  :  it  was  the  necessary  step 
between  a  religion  of  form  »nd  a  religion  of 
spirit:  it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final 
and  universal,  and  it  witnessed  for  it  as  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  religion  which  should 
be  l>ound  by  no  local  restrictions.  The  Helle- 
nists themselves  were  at  once  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism 
was  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national 
ties.  In  another  osjK-ct,  Hellenism  served  as  the 
prejinration  for  a  Catholic  creed.  As  it  fur- 
nished the  language  of  Christianity,  it  supplied 
also  that  literary  instinct  which  counteracted 
the  traditional  reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

Helmet.  [Akms.J 

He  Ion,  father  of  Eliab.  of  the  tril>c  of  Zch 
ulmi  (  Num.  i.  9.  ii.  7,  vii.  24.  29.  x.  16  ). 
Hem  of  Garment  (Hcb.  uH»ik).  The 

importance  which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the 
Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem 
or  fringe  of  their  garments,  was  founded  ut>on 
the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which  gave 
;  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it.    But  the  fringe 
was  only  in  the  first  instance  the  ordinary  mode 
of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends  of  the  threads 
composing  the  wool  being  left  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  cloth  from  unravelling,  iust  us  in  the 
Assyrian  robes  as  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs 
{  of  Nineveh ;  the  blue  ribbon  being  added  to 
!  stre  ngthen  the  border.  The  'xytd  or  outer  robe 
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waft  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  and 
gener.Uly  so  worn  that  two  of  the  corners  hung 
down  in  front:  the>e  corners  wen'  ornamented 
with  a  "  ribbon  of  blue,"  or  rather  dark  violet. 

He'mam.  Hori  and  Remain  wore  son*  of 
Lotan.  the  eldest  son  of  Heir  (lien,  xxxvi.  22). 

He  man.    1.  Son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6; 

I  K.  iv.  31). — 2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson 
of  Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathitc.  He  is 
called  "the  singer,"  rather  the  musieUin  (1 
Chr.  vi.  33)  ;  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
Levites  to  whom  was  committed  tlie  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  temple-service  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  1G-22),  Asaph  and 
Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jedu- 
thun,  being  his  colleagues.  A  further  account 
of  Hem  in  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "the  king's  seer  in  the  matters 
of  God."  We  there  learn  that  Hem  an  had  four- 
teen sons,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or 
not  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th 
Psalm  is  ascrihed  is  douhtful.  He  is  there 
called  "the  Ezrahite ; "  and  the  89th  l'salm  is 
ascribed  to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."    But  since 

II  in  in  ami  Ethan  are  descril>cd  in  1  Chr.  ii.  G 
as  "  sons  of  Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  Ezrahite  means  "of  the  family 
of  Zerah,"  and  consequently  that  Heman  of 
the  88th  Psalm  is  different  from  Heman  the 
Mii-er,  the  Kohathito.  In  1  K.  iv.  31  again 
(Hbr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite. 
Heman,  Ch  ileol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol. 
a  list  corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Zerah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the  Koha- 
thite,  or  his  father,  had  married  an  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Zerah,  and  was  so  reckoned  in  the 
genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the  notices  of 
Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person. 

He'math.  Another  form  —  not  warranted 
hy  the  Hebrew  —  of  the  well-known  name  Ha- 
math  (Am.  vi.  14). 

He'math,  a  j>crson,  or  place,  named  in  the 
genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of  the 
Kenites,  nrfd  the  "father"  of  the  house  of 
Uy.ru  vb  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Hoill  din,  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son 
of  Anah  the  Horitc  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2G).  [Am- 
n\M  2.|  The  name  Randan  is  by  Knohel 
compared  with  those  of  Ilunuulfj  and  Umwvhj, 
who  an-  located  to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  Akaba 
Also  with  the  H< ivlUumfde,  who  are  found  a 
short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

Hemlock.  The  Hebrew  rosA  is  rendered 
"  hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  "  gall."  [Gam..] 

Hen.  According  to  the  A.  V.  of  Zech.  vi. 
14,  Hen  is  a  son  of  Zephaniah.  and  apparently 
the  sain  •  who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10.  Rut 
by  the  EXX.  and  others,  the  words  arc  taken 
to  moan  "  for  the  favor  of  the  son  of  Zcpha- 
niah.** 

Hen.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the 
Bible  except  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
That  a  bird  so  common  in  Palestine  should 
receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly  singular. 

He'na  Menu  to  have  beet)  one  "of  the  chief 
cities  of  a  monarchio.il  state  which  the  Assyrian 
kimr*  hail  reduced  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  1.1). 
Here,  at  no  great  distance  from  Sippara  (now 
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ifotaib),  is  an  ancient  town  called  Ana  or 

AiuUi,  which  may  lie  the  same  as  Hcna.  A 
further  conjecture  identities  Ana  with  a  town 
called  Anat,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyri- 
an inscriptions  as  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Euphrates.  The  modern  Anal  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream. 

He'nadad,  the  head  of  a  family  of  the 
Levites  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 

He  noch.  L  Enoch  2  (l  Chr.  i.  3).— 2. 
Hanoeh  1  (1  Chr.  i.  33) 

Ho'pher.  L  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Gilcad  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Hei'HERitks.  —  2.  Son  of  Ashur, 
the  "father  of  Tckoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6)  —3. 
The  Mochcrathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (I  Chr.  xi.  36). 

He'pher,  a  place  in  ancient  Canaan,  which 
occurs  m  the  list  of  conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii. 
17).  It  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7 
and  1  K.  iv.  10). 

He'pherites,  the,  the  family  of  Hcphcr 
the  son  of  Gilcad  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

Heph'zi-bah.  1.  A  name  signifying 
"  My  delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  "restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  lxii.  4).  —  2.  The 
pioen  of  King  Hezckiah,  and  the  mother  of 
Sfanassch  (2  K.  xxi.  1 ). 

Herald.  The  only  notice  of  this  officer 
in  the  O.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  term 
"  herald  "  might  lie  substituted  for  "  preacher  " 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  7;  2  Tim.  i.  11  ;  2  Pot.  ii.  5. 

Hercules,  the  name  commonly  applied 
by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  19,  &c),  whoso  national 
title  was  Afrlhtii  —  klwj  of  the  city.  The  identi- 
fication was  based  iqsin  a  similarity  of  the 
legends  and  attributes  referred  to  the  two  dei- 
ties; but  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  recognized  their 
distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the  extreme  anti- 
quity of  the  Tyrian  rite.  The  worship  of  Mel- 
kart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
nics, and  was  especially  established  at  Car- 
th  age.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that 
Mclkart  is  the  profier  name  of  the  Baal  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  Ap. 

Herd,  Herdsman!  The  herd  was  great- 
ly regarded  Inith  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
period.  The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock 
next  to  the  hone  and  male.  The  herd  yielded 
the  most  esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3;  Ps. 
Ixix.  31  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  3) ;  also  ilesh-ineat  and  milk, 
chiefly  converted,  probably,  into  butter  ami 
cheese  (Dent,  xxxii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29), 
which  such  milk  yields  more  copiously  than 
that  of  small  cattle.  The  full-grown "  ox  ii 
hardly  ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  Ixith  for 
sacrificial  and  convivial  purposes,  the  young 
animal  was  preferred  (Ex.  xxix.  1 ).  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox, 
in  plouffhingf  threshing,  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made 
such  a  slaughtering  "coin  wasteful.  The  an- 
imal was  broken  to  service  probably  in  his 
third  year  (Is.  xv.  .'> ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34)."  In  tha 
moist"  season,  when  e;rass  nboim  !  I  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "south"  region, 
h-rds  grazed  there.  Especially  wis  the  east- 
ern tab!  -  land  (Ex.  xxxix.  IS;  Num.  xxxii. 
4)  "a  place  for  cattle."    Henlsmen,  &c.,  in 
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Egypt,  wen-  a  low,  ;  -  i  haps  the  lowest  caste ; 1 
but  of  the  abundance  of  rattle  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  can-  there  bestowed  on  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix.  4,  20).  So 
the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smile  especially 
the  cattle  (Ps.  lxxviii.  48),  the  first  l>orn  of 
which  also  were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The 
Israelites,  departing,  stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  26) 
and  took  "much  cattle"  with  them  (xii.  38). 
Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and 
became  almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  When 
pasture  failed,  a  mixture  of  various  grains 
(Job  vi.  5)  was  used,  as  also  "chopped  straw  " 
(Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25),  which  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing-machine,  and 
used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls.  These  last 
formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle-keeping, 
being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain  sea- 
sons (Ex.  ix.  6,  19).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honorable  in  early  times  (Gen. 
xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  5 ;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  29, 
xxviii.  1).  Saul  himself  resumed  it  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  cares  as  king ;  also  Doeg  was 
certainly  high  in  his  confidence  ( 1  Sam.  xxi. 
7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's  brethren 
"  rulers  over  his  cattle."  David's  herd-mas- 
ters were  among  his  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occu- 
pation (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14). 

He  res  (Is.  xix.  18).    See  Ir-iia-heres. 

Her  68h,  a  Invite  attached  to  the  taberna- 
de  (I  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Her  mas,  the  name  of  a  Christian  resident 
at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  semis  greeting  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14).  Irenaeus, 
Tcrtullian,  and  Origcn  agree  in  attributing  to 
him  the  work  called  the  Shejtlterd:  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  I. ;  while  others  affirm  it  to 
have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age.  It  existed  for  a  long  time  only  in 
a  Latin  version ;  but  the  first  part  in  Greek  is 
to  lie  found  at  the  end  of  the  todex  Sinaiticus. 
It  was  never  received  into  the  canon  ;  but  yet 
waa  generally  cited  with  respect  only  second  to 
that  which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in  some  sense 
inspired. 

Her'mes,  a  man  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
14.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the 
Seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dalmatia. 

Hermog  enes,  a  i>erson  mentioned  bv  St. 
Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles  (2  Tun.  i. 
15)  when  all  in  Asia  had  turned  awav  from 
him,  and  among  their  number  "  Phygelhis  and 
Ilennogcnes." 

Her  mon,  a  mountain  on  the  north-east- 
ern border  of  Palestine  (Dettt.  iii.  8  ;  Josh.  xii. 
1),  over  against  I^ehanon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  ad- 
joining the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  (Mir.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  l>eing  thus  clearly  defined  in 
Scripture,  there  ran  lie  no  douht  as  to  its  iden- 
tity. It  stands  at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  auti  l.ibanus  ranjje : 
it  towers  hi«h  alaive  the  undent  l>ordcr-city  of 
Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the  .Ionian,  and  is 
the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  mountain 

'  Properly  shaking,  there  were  no  "ca*te»"  in 
Kjcypt.  —  Yak 


in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  He 
doubtless  suggested  bv  its  ap|iearance,  —  "a 
lofty  prominent  |>eak,''  visible  from  afar.  The 
Sidonians  called  it  Virion,  and  the  Amorites 
S/ienir.  It  was  also  named  Sion,  "  the  elevat- 
ed "  (Deut.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  esfi-S/iriih,  "  the  chief- 

mountain  ;  "  and  J>4*i  tth-Thelj,  "  snowy  moun- 
tain." When  the  whole  country  is  parched 
with  the  summer  sun,  white  lines  of  sncw 
streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It 
was  associated  with  their  northern  border 
almost  as  intimately  as  the  $m  was  with  the 
western.  Hermon  has  three  summits,  situat- 
ed like  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other.  This  may 
account  for  the  expression  in  Ps.  xlii.  7  (f>), 
"  I  will  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Hermont"  In  two  passages  of 
Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baal  hermon 
(Judg.  iii.  3;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  possibly  because 
Baal  was  there  worshipped.  The  height  of 
Hermon  has  never  been  measured,  though  it 
has  often  ben  estimated.  It  may  safely  W 
reckoned  at  10.000  feet. 

Her  mointes,  the.  Properly  "  the  Her- 
mons,"  with  reference  to  the  three  summits  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6  [7]). 

Herod.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  Herods  ;  but  neglecting  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  friends  and  enemies,  it 
seems  certain  that  they  were  of  Iduma-nn  de- 
scent. But  though  aliens  by  race,  the  Herods 
were  Jews  in  faith.  The  general  policy  of  the 
whole  Herodian  family  centred  in  the  endeavor 
to  found  a  great  and  independent  kingdom,  in 
which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  subserve  to 
the  consolidation  of  a  state.  —  I.  Herod  the 
Great  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who 
was  appointed  procurator  of  Juda?a  by  Julius 
Ca'sar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypres,  an  Arabian  of  no- 
ble descent.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  eleva- 
tion, though  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received 
the  government  of  Galilee,  and  shortly  after- 
wards that  of  Cade-Syria.  When  Antony  came 
to  Syria,  n.c.  41,  he" appointed  Herod  and  his 
elder  brother  Phasacl  tetranhs  of  Juda-a. 
Herod  was  forced  to  abandon  Judaea  next  year 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  who  supported 
the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  representative  of 
the  Asmoiittan  dynasty,  and  fled  to  Rome 
(B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by 
Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  or 
the  Asmoneean  line.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
\  ears,  bv  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jeru- 
salem [B.C.  37),  and  completely  established  his 
authority  throughout  his  dominions.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  visited  Octavian  at 
Rhodes;  and  his  noble  bearing  won  for  him  the 
favor  of  the  conqueror,  who  confirmed  him  in 
the  iK>ssession  of  the  kingdom,  n.c.  81,  and  in  the 
next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition  of  several 
important  cities,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
province  of  Tmchonitis  and  the  district  of  Pa- 
nesis.  The  remainder  of  the  reiim  of  Herod 
was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles  ;  but  his 
i  domestic  life  was  imbittered  by  nn  almost  unin- 
I  terrupted  scries  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of 
The  terrible  act*  of  " 
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which  Herod  perpetrated  in  his  own  family 
were  accompanied  by  others  among  his  subjects, 
equally  terrible,  from  the  number  who  fell  vic- 
tims to  them.  According  to  the  well-known 
story,  he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  hail 
called  to  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be  exe- 
cuted immediately  after  his  decease,  that  so  at 
least  his  death  might  be  attended  by  universal 
mourning.  It  was  at  the  time  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18)  ;  and 
from  the  comparative  insigniticanec  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  few  young  children  in  an  unimportant 
village,  when  contrasted  with  the  deeds  which 
he  carried  out  or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Josephus  has  passed  it  over  in  silence.  In 
dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  Hcroil  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his 
personal  vengeance.  But  while  he  alienated  in 
this  manner  the  affections  of  the  Jews  by  his 
cruelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law,  he  adorned 
Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monument*  of 
his  taste  and  magnificence.  The  Temple, 
which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the 
greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration  was 
begun  b.c.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half.  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so 
that  it  was  said  that  the  Temple  was  "  built  in 
forty  and  six  years  "  (John  ii.  20) ,  a  phrase  which 
expresses  the  whole  period  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Herod's  work  to  the  completion  of  the 
latest  addition  then  made.  —  II.  Hkkod  Ax- 
tipas  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mal- 
thace,  a  Samaritan.  His  father  had  original  ly 
destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
but  bv  the  last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him 
"  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perm  "  /Matt.  xiv.  1 ; 
Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiii.  I  ;  cf.  Luke  iii.  1 ). 
He  first  married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king 
of  Arabia  Pctraea,"  but  after  some  time  he  made 
overtures  of  marriage  to  Hcrodias,  the  wife  of 
his  half-brother  Herod  Philip,  which  she  re- 
ceived favorably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  in- 
sult offered  to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext 
for  invading  the  territory  of  Herod,  and  de- 
feated him  with  great  loss."  This  defeat,  accord- 
ing to  the  famous  passage  in  Josephus,  was 
attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  lieen  committed  by  Ami  pas 
fthortlv  before,  under  the  influence  of  Hcrodias 
(Matt',  xiv.  4  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  fT.  ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time,  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged 
him  to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (<  f. 
Mark  vi.  14);  but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court 
of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  ami 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdu- 
nurn,  a.d.  39.  Hcrodias  voluntarily  shared  his 
punishment,  and  he  died  in  exile.  Pilate  took 
•ccasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in  Galilee 
to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii.  6  ff.) 
to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
lo  celebrate  the  Passover.  The  city  of  Ti mi- 
ni as,  which  Antipas  founded,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous monument  of  his  long  reign.  —  III.  HBHOD 
Piuup  L  (Philip,  Mark  vi.  17)  was  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne,  and  must  l>e 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  tetrarch  Philip. 


He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  L, 
by  whom  he  hail  a  daughter  Salome.  Hcrodi- 
[  as,  however,  left  him,  and  made  an  infamous 
marriage  with  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  9  ;  Mark  vi.  17  ;  Luke  iii.  19).  He 
was  excluded  from  all  share  in  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, in  consequence  of  his  mother's  treach- 
ery, und  lived  afterwards  in  a  private  station.  — 
IV.  IlfcKoo  Pump  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-broth- 
ers Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he  was  brought  up 
at  home.  He  received  as  his  own  government 
Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis), 
and  some  part*  al)out  Jamiiia,  with  the  title  of 


tetrarch  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  He  built  a  new  city  ou 
the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  called  Casarea  (Matt.  xvi.  13; 
Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bcthsaida  to  the  rank 
of  a  city  under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died 
there  a.d.  34.  He  married  Salome,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Herodias. — V.  Hkkod 
Aukippa  L  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and 
Drusus,  and  after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius,  where  he 
remained  till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Caligula), 
a.d.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  hint  the  gov- 
ernments formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip 
and  Lysanias,  ana  bestowed  ou  him  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  and  other  marks  of  favor  (Acts  xii. 
1 ).  On  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  domin- 
ions were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa.  Afterwards  Agrippa  rendered  im- 
iiortant  services  to  Claudius,  and  received  from 
nim  in  return  (a.d.  41)  the  government  of 
Judiea  and  Samaria.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Law,  and 
he  sought  with  success  the  favor  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  view  he  put 
to  death  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  further 
imprisoned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ff.).  But  his 
sudden  death  interrupted  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects. In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the 
whole  of  Judiea  (  a.d.  44),  Agrippa  attended 
some  games  at  Cassarea,  held  in  iionor  of  the 
I"iu|HTor.  When  he  appeared  in  the  theatre 
(Acts  xii.  21),  his  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a 
god ;  and  suddenly  he  w:is  seized  with  terrible 
pains,  and,  being  carried  from  the  theatre  to 
the  palace,  died  after  five  days'  agony.  —  VI. 
Hlkod  Agrippa  II.  was  the  son  of  Ilcrod 
|  Agrippa  I.  and  Cvpros,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod 
■  the  Gnat.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
|  father  (a.d.  44),  he  was  at  Rome.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  the  Eni|>eror  gave  him 
(r.  a.d.  50)  the  kingdom  of  Chalet*,  which  hod 
.  belonged  to  his  uncle ;  and  then  transferred 
him  (a.d.  52)  to  the  tetrarehies  formerly  held 
by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  of  king 
(Acts  xxv.  13).  The  relation  in  which  he 
I  stood  to  his  >i-ter  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was 
j  the  cans*;  of  grave  suspicion.  In  the  last  Roman 
war,  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan  (  a.d.  100).  The  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
before  Agrippa  (  a.d.  GO)  offers  several  charac- 
teristic traits.  The  "pomp  "with  which  th*» 
king  came  into  the  audience-chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing  ; 
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and  the  cold  irnny  with  which  he  met  the  im- 
passioned words  ul'the  A  pottle  (Acts  xxvi.  27. 
28)  suit*  the  temper  of  one  who  wa*  contented 
to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  hi*  nation. 

Herodiaas.  In  the  account  which  is 
riven  hv  St.  .Matthew  (xxii.  15  ft")  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  la  ft*  )  of  the  last  efti  jrt.s  in. n Ic  l>v  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Jews  to  ohtain  from  our 
Lord  Himself  the  materials  for  His  accusation, 
a  party  under  the  nume  of  Ilcmdlmut  is  repre- 
ttented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pharisees 
(Matt  xxii.  16  ;  Mark  xii.  1.3  ;  romp,  also  iii.  6, 
viii.  15).  There  were  probably  many  who  saw 
in  the  power  of  the  llerodian  family  the  pledge 
of  the  preservation  of  their  national'existence  in 
the  face  of  Roman  amhition.  Two  distinct 
classes  might  thus  unite  in  sup|»orting  what 
was  a  domestic  tyrunnv  as  contrasted  with  ab- 
solute dependence  on  llome:  those  who  saw  in 
the  Hcrods  a  protection  against  direct  heathen 
rule,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  such  a  compromise  Ix-tween 
the  ancient  faith  and  heathen  civilization,  as 
Herod  the  Great  and  his  successors  had  en- 
deavored to  realize,  as  the  true  and  highest 
consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

Hero  dias.  daughter  of  Aristohulus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mariomne  and  Herod  the  Great, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  first 
married  Herod  Philip  L  ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him  to  marry  Herod  Anrlnus,  her  Step-Uncle, 
who  had  ben  long  married  to  and  was  still 
living  with  the  daughter  of  .."Eneas  or  An  - 
tas,  king  of  Ar  tbia.  The  consequences  both  of 
the  crime,  and  of  the  reproof  which  it  incurred, 
are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war  ii|k)h  Herod 
for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army.  The 
head  Of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11  ;  Mark  vi. 
24-->H).  A  crop  ling  to  Joscphus,  the  execution 
took  place  in  a  fortress  called  Macluerus,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  south. 
She  accompanied  Antipas  into  exile  to  Lug- 
duumn. 

Hero'dion,  a  relative  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 

he  semis  his  salutation  amongst  the  Christians 
of  the  Roman  Church  (  Rom.  xvi.  1 1 ). 

Heron.  The  Hebrew  ana/Jioh  appears  as 
the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19; 
Dent.  xiv.  IS.  It  was  probably  a  generic  nume 
for  a  well-known  class  of  birds.  The  only  point 
on  which  any  two  commentators  seem  to  nunc 
is  that  it  is  wA  the  heron.  On  etymological 
grounds,  Gesenhu  considers  the  name  applica- 
ble to  souk-  irritable  bird,  |>erhaps  the  goose. 

Ho  Sed,  the  son  of  Hcscd,  or  Iten-Cliesed, 
was  commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  districl  of 
"  the  Arublioth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of  Ile- 
pher  "  (1  K.  iv.  10). 

Hesh'bon,  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king 

of  the  Aniorites  (Num.  xxi.  I2f>).  It  stt>od  on 
the  western  border  of  the  high  plain  Ll/taW, 
Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundary-line  lie- 
tween  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The 
ruins  of  fl<s!«in,  20  miles  cast  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshtton.  The  ruins  of  llcshbon 
stand  on  a  low  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  un- 
dulating plateau.    They  are  more  than  a  mile 


ns  entire 
the  ruins 


in  circuit ;  but  not  a  building 
There  are  many  cisterns  among 
(comp.  Cant.  vii.  4). 

Hush  mon,  a  place  named,  with  others,  as 
lying  in  the  extreme  south  of  Juduh  (Josh.  xv. 
27).    Nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

Hes  ron.  Hezron,  the  son  of  Reulien 
(Num.  xxvi.  6). 

HeB'roniteS,  the.  Descendants  of  Ilesron, 
or  Hezron,  the  son  of  Rcuticn  (Num.  xxvi  6). 

Heth,  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  tub 
1 1  ittitks.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  (icn. 
x.  and  I  dir.  i.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan.  The 
Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamitc  race,  neither 
of  the  "  country  "  nor  the  "  kindred  "  of  Abra- 
ham uud  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4,  x.wiii.  1,2). 

net h  Ion.  the  name  of  a  place  on  the 
northern  liordcr  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xbii.  15, 
xlviii.  1 ).  In  nil  probability  the  "  way  of  Hcth- 
lon  "  is  the  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math  "  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &c. 

He'zeki,  a  Bcnjamite,  one  of  the  Bcne- 
Elpaal,  a  descendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17). 

Hezeki'ah.,  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
the  apostate  Ainu  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  n.c  726. 
Since,  however,  Abas  died  at  the  age  of  30, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hczekiah  only  20  years 
old  at  li is  accession,  as  otherwise  he  must  have 
Ik  en  Ikuii  when  Ahuz  was  u  Ih>v  of  11  years 
old  ;  but,  if  any  change  l»e  desirable,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  nippoag  that  Ahaz  was  25,  and  not  20 
years  old  at  his  accession.  Hczekiah  was  one 
of  the  three  most  perfect  kings  of  Judah  (2  K. 
xviii.  5;  Ecelus.  xlix.  4).  His  first  act  was  to 
purge,  and  repair,  and  re-open,  with  splendid 
sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  lieen  despoiled  and  neglected  dur- 
ing the  careless  and  idolatrous  nign  of  his 

i  father.  This  consecration  was  accompanied 
by  a  revival  of  the  theocratic  spirit,  so  strict 
as  not  even  to  spare  "  the  high  places,"  which, 
although  tolerated  by  many  well-intentioned 
kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned  by  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  Ashcrahs  (2  K.  xviii.  4). 
A  still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of 
a  brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  lieen  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  9).  which  had  become  an 
object  of  adoration.  When  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  had  fallen.  Hczekiah  extended  his  pious 
endeavors  to  Ephraim  ami  Manasseh  ;  and  by 
inviting  the  scattered  inhabitants  to  a  peculiar 
Passover,  kindled  their  indignation  also  against 
the  idolatrous  practices  which  still  continued 
among  them.    This  Passover  was,  from  the 

I  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  un  un- 
usual, though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,  II) 
time  ;  and  by  an  excess  of  Lcvitical  zeal  it 
was  continued  for  the  an  nm-cdrntcd  period  of 
fourteen  davs.  For  these  latter  facts  the  chron- 
icler (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx..  xxxi.)  is  our  sole 

I  authority,  and  he  characteristically  narrates 
them  at  great  length.    At  the  head  of  a  repetit- 

I  ant  ami  united  people,  Hczekiah  ventured  to 
assume  the  aggressive  against  the  Philistines ; 
and  in  a  series  of  victories,  not  only  rcwon  the 
cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18),  but  even  dispossessed  them  of  their  ow  n 
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cities,  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Oath.  It 
was  perhaps  to  the  purposes  of  this  war  that  he 
applied  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by  Shal- 
manezer,  according  to  the  agreement  of  Ahaz 
with  his  predecessor,  Tigluth-Pileser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Sumaria,  the  king  of  As- 
syria applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused 
it,  and  in  open  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even 
the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xviii.  7).  Instant  war 
was  avert  d  by  the  heroic  and  long-con  tinued 
resistance  of  'the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluheus.  This  must  have  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem ;  and 
Hezekiah  used  every  available  means  to  strength- 
en his  position,  and  render  his  capita!  impreg- 
nable (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5,  30; 
Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18).  According  to  a 
scheme  of  chronology  proposed  by  Dr.  ilincks, 
Hezekiah's  dangerous  illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is. 
xxxviii.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly  synchronized 
with  Sargon's  futile  invasion,  in'the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven  years  before 
Sennacherib's  invasion.  Thai  it  must  have  pre- 
cfdfd  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly  obvi- 
ous from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
from  modern  discoveries.  Hezekiah,  whose 
kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had  at 
that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not  l«orn 
till  long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1 ),  and  who  re- 
garded death  as  the  end  of  existence1  (Is. 
xxxviii.),  "turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and 
wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened  approach  of  dis- 
solution. God  had  compassion  on  his  anguish, 
and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had  hardly  left 
the  palace,  when  he  was  ordered  to  promise  the 
king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  curing 
the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often 
used  medicinally  in  similar  cases.  What  was 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  say  : 
according  to  Mead,  it  was  fever  terminating  "in 
abscess.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  let- 
ters and  gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recovery  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  23},  and  among  them 
an  embassy  from  Mcrodach-Baladan  (or  Beru- 
dach,  2  K.  xx.  12).  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the 
Mardokempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  os- 
tensible object  of  this  mission  was  to  compli- 
ment Hezekiah  on  his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx. 
12  ;  Is.  xxxix.  1 ),  and  "  to  inquire  of  the  won- 
der that  was  done  in  the  land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31 ),  a  rumor  of  which  could  not  fail  to  interest 
a  people  devoted  to  astrology ;  but  ;ts  real  pur- 
pose was  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance  between 
the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable,  for 
Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Uczekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of 
interest  made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of 
Babylon  with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  an  ally,  he  displayed  to  the  mes- 
sengers the  princely  treasures  which  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  accumulated.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive,  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke, 
and  he  was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the 
then  tottering  and  subordinate  province  of 

1  It  to  an  error  to  infer  from  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  Ifeseklah'*  lament  that  he  wai  Igno- 
rant of  the  grand  doctrine  of  immortality.  See 
Heb.  xl.  10-10.  -  Ed. 


Babvlon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria, 
would  come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah 
(Is.  xxxix.  5).  Sargon  was  succeeded  (B.C. 
7o2)  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  inva- 
sions  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture 
records  concerning  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The 
first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third  year  of 
Sennacherib  (b.c.  702),  and  ocenpies  only  three 
vcrse/3  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route  of 
the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is. 
x.  5,  xi.  The  rumor  of  the  invasion  redoubled 
Hezekiah's  exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a 
siege  by  providing  offensive  and  defensive  ar- 
mor, stopping  up  the  wells,  and  diverting  the 
watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Cihon 
into  the  city  by  a  subterranean  canal  (Ecelus. 
xlviii.  17).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  political 
faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  bv  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6).  The  account  given  of 
this  first  invasion  in  the  Annul*  of  Sennacherib 
is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah  because  the  Ek- 
ronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or  "  Had- 
diya")  as  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K. 
xviii.  8) ;  that  ho  took  forty -six  cities  ("all  the 
fenced  cities  "  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is  apparently  a 
general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and  200,000  pris- 
oner! ;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with  mounds 
(cf.  2  K.  xix.  32) ;  and  although  Hezekiah 
promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  900  only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of 
gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14),  yet,  not  content  with  this, 
he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and 
(iaza.  In  almost  every  particular,  this  account 
agrees  with  the  notice  in  Scripture.  Hezekiah's 
bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary  release,  for 
the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt  where,  if 
Herodotus  and  Josephus  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
advanced,  without  resistance,  to  Pclusium.  In 
spite  of  this  advantage,  Sennacherib  was  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  by  tht,  advance 
of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos.  Returning  from  his 
futile  expedition,  Sennacherib  "  dealt  treacher- 
ously "  with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii.  1 )  by  attack- 
ing "the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This* was  the 
commencement  of  that  second  invasion,  respe.  t- 
ing  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxii. 
i  Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the 
great  cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the 
end  of  his  eiahth  vear,  and  this  second  invasion 
belongs  to  his  firth  vear  (b.c.  698,  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it 
has  In  I'H  found.  So  shameful  a  disaster  was 
naturally  concealed  by  national  vanity.  From 
Lachish"  he  sent  agn'inst  Jerusalem 'an  army 
under  two  officers  and  his  cup-lnrarer  the  orator 
Rabshnkch,  with  a  blasphemous  and  insulting 
summons  to  surrender.  Hezekiah's  ministers 
were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay;  but  the 
undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening  for 
threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence ami  force. 
Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish, 
was  besieging  Lihnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a 
"  rumor  "  of  Tirhakah 's  advance,  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  once  more  his  immediate  designs, 
and  content  himself  with  a  defiant  letter  to 
Hezekiah.  The  next  event  of  the  campaijm, 
afxuit  which  we  are  informed,  is  that  the  Jew- 
ish  king  with  simple  piety  prayed  to  Cod  with 
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Sennacherib's  letter  outspread  before  him,  and 
received  a  prophecy  of  immediate  deliverance. 
According!)  "  that  "night  the  Angel  of  tin-  Lord 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  eump  of  the  Assy- 
rians |S.'»,(HM>  mm."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  secondary  cause  was  employed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  event.  Wc  are  ccrtuinlv 
"not  to  suppose,"  us  l>r.  Johnson  observed", 
"tliiit  the  angel  went  id  tout  with  a  sword  in  Ids 
hand,  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  hut  that  some 
powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  dose- 
phus,  followed  by  an  immense  majority  of  an- 
cient and  modem  commentators,  attributes  it 
to  the  Pestilence.1  Hczckiah  only  lived  to  en- 
joy for  alniur  one  vear  more  his  well-earned 
peace  ami  glory,  lie  slept  with  bis  fathers 
after  a  reign  of' twenty -nine  years,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age  (n.c.  *69# ).  —  2.  Son  of  Nea- 
riah,  one  of  the  descendant!  of  the  roval  family 
of  Judah  ( I  dir.  iii.  23).  —  3.  Tl  ie  same  name, 
though  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Hi/kiaii,  is 
found  in  Zeph.  i.  1.  —  4.  Atkr-of-Hkzkkiah. 
(Atkk.| 

Hez  ion,  a  king  of  Aram  (Svria),  father 
of  Tabrimon,  and  grandfatlier  of  llenhadad  I. 
He  atid  his  father  are  mentioned  only  in  1  K. 
xv.  18.  Iii  the  absence  of  all  information,  the 
natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  identical  with 
Rkzon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K. 
xi.  23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar  in 
Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  the  versions. 

He  zir.  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  servire 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  15).  — 2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
people  (laymen)  who  sealed  the  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  80). 

Hezra'i,  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  \xiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list, 
the  name  apttenrs  as 

Hez'ro,  in  1  Chr.  xi.  .17. 

Hez'ron.  1.  A  son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Kx.  vi.  14).  —  2.  A  son  of  Phirez  (Gen. 
xhi.  12;  Ruth  iv.  IS). 

Hez'ronites,  the.  1.  Descendants  of 
He/.ron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 
—  2.  A  branch  of  the  triU-  of  Judah,  descend- 
ants of  Hesron,  the  ton  of  Pharei  (Num.  xxvi. 
8U 

Hidda'i,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.'.'tO). 

Hiddek'el,  one  of  the  riven  of  Eden, 
the  river  v.h'ch  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria" 
(Gen.  ii.  I  t),  and  which  Daniel  calls'"  the 
great  river"  (Dm.  x.  4).  seems  to  have  been 
rightly  idenii  lied  by  the  LXX.  with  the  Tigris. 
Tielxl  U  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digfa  or  Dig- 
Itit/i,  n  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages. 
The  name  now  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mesopotamia  is  Itijkk.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  /W«  is  a  mere  Khemitic 
corruption  of  Timxt,  and  that  this  latter  is  the 
true  name  of  the  stream ;  but  it  must  l>e  ol>- 
scrved  that  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Rehi-- 
tun  inscription,"  and  that  the  ordinary  name  of 
the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is 
Tioatur. 

Hi'el,  a  native  of  I  let  he],  who  rebuilt  Jeri- 
cho in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (I  K.  xvi.  34) ;  and 

I  And  who  knows  that  the  pcntileucc  Is  not  a 
result  of  angelic  agency  1  —  Ki>. 


in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26). 

Hierap'oli8.  This  place  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Col.  iv.  13),  with  Comks.r 
and  Laodicka.  Such  association  is  just  what 
we  should  expect ;  tor  the  three  towns  were  all 
in  the  basin  of  the  Masander,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  another.  Its  modern  name  is 
Vamlutuk-Kaimti. 

Hiereel,  i  Esd.ix.2i.   [Jkhibl.]  Ap. 

Hier'emoth.  1.  l  Esd.  ix.  27.  JJi:rb- 
motii.]—  2.  1  Estl.  ix  30.    [Ramoth.J  Ap. 

Hierie  lUB,  1  Esd.  ix.  27,  answers  to  Jx- 
hiki.  in  Ezr.  x.  Ap. 

nier'mas,  l  Esti.ix.  26.   [Ramiah j  A, 

Hieron'ymUS,  a  Syrian  general  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace  xu 
2).    A  p. 

Higgai'on,  a  won!  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  book  of  1 'sal  ins  (ix.  17,  xix.  15, 
xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  mtditntion, 
rl<i»i,//if,  »V/»tj.  It  should  seem  that  Higgait"* 
has  two  meanings, — one  of  a  genera]  character, 
implying  thowjhl ,  rejhriwn ;  and  another  in  IV 
ix.  17,  and  l's.  xcii.  4,  of  a  technical  nature, 
the  precise  meaning  of  which  cannot  at  thu 
distance  of*  rime  !*•  determined. 

High  Places.  From  the  earliest  times  I* 
was  the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect  altars 
and  places  of  worship  on  lofty  ami  conspicuous 
s|»ofs.  To  this  general  custom  Ave  tind  constant 
allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixv.  7 ;  Jer.  iii.  6  : 
Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6;  Hos.  iv.  13),  and  it  is  es- 
jiecially  attributed  to  the  Moabitcs  (Is.  xv.  2, 
xvi.  12  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham  built 
an  altar  to  the  Ixird  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel 
(On.  xii.  7,  8  ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54),  which 
shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent 
as  it  was  natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards 
became  mingled  with  idolatrous  observances 
(Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likclv  to 
be  abused  than  the  consecration  of  groves  (Ilos. 
iv.  13).  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if 
every  grove  and  eminence  had  Ixen  suffered  to 
become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship,  especially 
in  a  country  where  they  bad  ul ready  l»ecn  defiled 
with  the  sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger 
would  have  resulted  to  the  pun-  worship  of  the 
one  true  God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  (Dent.  xii.  1 1-14), 
which  al>o  gave  the  strictest  injunction  to  de- 
troy  these  monuments  of  ( 'auuanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dent,  xxxiii. 
89},  without  stating  any  general  reason  fortius 
command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  hud  been 
connected  with  such  associations.  The  com- 
mand was  a  prrjsf*?lire  one,  and  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  triU'S 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  we 
lind  that  both  Gideon  and  Munoah  built  altnrs 
on  high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi. 

|  25,  20,  xiii.  16-23),  nnd  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on 

1  the  subject  was  either  totally  forgotten  or  prac- 

j  tit-ally  obsolete.    It  is  more  surprising  to  find 
tliis  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a  much  later  pc- 

!  riod,  when  there  was  no  intelligible  reason  for 

'  its  violation,  —  as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  ( I  Sam. 

,  \ it.  10)  and  at  Hetblehem  (xvi.  5)  ;  by  Saul  at 
Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  ('  xiv*  35 1  ;  by 

I  David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26)  ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount 
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Carnn-1  (1  K.  xviii.  30) ;  ami  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  x.  5).  The  explanation-  which  am 
given  •!«  sufficiently  unsatisfactory  ;  hut  it  is  at 
any  rate  certain  tha't  the  worship  in  hi_-h  placet 
was  organized  and  all  but  universal  throughoat 
.lu.bv.i,  it i »r  only  during  (1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but  even 
after,  the  time  <>f  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  Iiccause,  as  local  ccutivs 
of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleas- 
ant ami  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jeru-a- 
lem  for  the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K. 
x\iii.  9).  Manv  of  the  pious  kinirs  of  Judah  were 
cither  too  weak  or  too  dl  informed  to  repress  tin- 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries, 
while  they  of  course  endeavored  to  prevent  it 
from,  being  contaminated  with  polytheism.  At 
la-t  H  z-kiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the 
•oppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4.  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  {'2  dir. 
xxxi.  I ) ;  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation 
required  to  lie  finally  consummated  by  Josiah 
12  K.  xxiii),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3). 
After  the  time  of  Josiah,  we  find  no  further 
mention  of  these  Jchovistie  high  places. 

High- Priest.  In  treating  of  the  office  of 
high-priest  anions  the  Israelites  it  will  be  con- 
venient  to  insider  it — I.  Legallv.  II.  Theo- 
logically. III.  Historically. —  I.  The  Ityal 
view  of  the  high-pric-t's  office  comprises  all 
that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  fir-t  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  U- 
longed  to  the  tirst-l»oru,  was  that  reeonlcd"  Kx. 
xxviii.  We  find  from  the  very  first  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
high-priests  his  successor-,  as  di-tingui-hed 
from  the  other  priests  :  —  ( 1 . )  Aaron  alone  was 
anointed  (Lev.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive epithets  of  the  high-pric-t  was  "  the 
anotn'  -d  priest"  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  x\i.  10;  sec 
Num.  xxxv.  23).  This  apjicars  also  from  Ex. 
x\i\.  89,  90.  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  t>.  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  sprinkling  their  garments  with 
the  anointing  oil  (Kx.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41, 
&c.l.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest  is  al- 
lud  d  to  in  Ps.  exxxiii.  2.  The  composition  of 
the  anointing  oil  is  prc-.ribcd  Kx.  xxx.  22-25. 
Tli  •  manufacture  of  it  was  intrusted  to  certain 
prie-ts,  called  apothecaries  (  Neh.  iii.  8).  —  (2.) 
The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which 
passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death.  This  dress 
consisted  of  eight  parts,  a.s  the  Rabbins  con- 
stantly note,  the  brmtsjdute,  the  *y<W  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  ni*  of  the  cphod,  the  mitre, 
th  '  hroitu-red  rrml  or  diu[»er  tunic,  and  the  <iinlU  ; 
thu-  materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson, 
and  fine  (white)  linen  (Kx.  xxviii.).  To  the 
al*>vc  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  brw/its  or 
Jraiorrs  ( Ix'v.  xvi.  4)  of  linen;  and  to  make  up 
;Ik-  number  8,  some  reckon  the  high-priest's 
.nitre,  or  the  plate  separately  from  the  bonnet  ; 
while  others  reckon  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
sphod  separately  from  the  ephod.  Of  these  8 
articles  of  attire,  4  —  viz.,  the  coat  or  tunic,  the 
girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or  turban 
{initfftd'uh)  in-tead  of  the  mitre  (miUiiejiheth) — 
belonged  to  the  common  priests.  Taking  the 
articles  of  the  high-priest's  dress  in  the  order  in 


which  they  are  enumerated  alx>ve,  we  have  (a.) 
the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (ver. 
15,29,30).  the  breastplate  of  judgment  It 
was,  like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  veil,  and  the  cphod.  of  "cunning  work." 
The  breastplate  was  originally  two  spans  long, 
and  one  span  broad ;  but  when  doubled  it  wad 
square,  the  shajx"  in  which  it  was  worn.  It 
was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and  chains  of 
wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stone-  on  the 
shoulders,  and  U  neath  with  two  other  rings 
and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings 
in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  above 
the  curious  girdle.  Hut  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  important  part  of  this  breastplate 
were  the  twelve  precious  stones,  set  in  four 
row-,  three  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  camps  were ;  each  stone  having  the 
name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  engraved 
Upon  it.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Joscphus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Seri|>- 
ture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
(Jrim and Thummim.  [Urim  and  Tim-mmim.] 
The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  or- 
naments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justifi- 
cation (comp.  Is.  Ixii.  3;  Rev.  xxi  11,  12-21). 
Hut,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  repre- 
sentative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
jH-ople  would  mo-t  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  connec- 
tion too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  1m-  found  in 
Zceh.  iii.  It  seems  to  Ik'  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  or  judg- 
ment, resplendent  with  the  same  precious  -tones 
which  symbolise  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  on  which  wen-  engtaved  the  names  of 
the  twelve  trilics,  worn  by  liie  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  l>enr  the  judgment  ol  the  chil- 
dren Of  Israel  uiM.n  his  hcuil,  was  intended  to 
express  by  symbols  the  acceptance  of  I-rael 
grounded  upon  the  sacrificial  function-  of  the 
high-priest.  —  ('>.)  The  cphod.  This  consisted 
of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back, 
a  id  the  other  the  front,  i.e.  the  breast  and  upper 
I  u  ,  of  the  body.  These  were  clasjn-d  together 
on  the  shoulder  with  two  large  onyx  stones, 
each  having  engraved  on  it  six  of  the  names 
of  the  tril»es  of  Israel.  It  was  further  united 
by  a  "curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  wai-t. 

[Ephod;  Girdle.]  —  (c.)  The  robe  of  the 

ephod.  This  wan  of  interior  material  to  tl»e 
ephod  itself,  U-ing  all  of  blue  (ver.  31),  which 
implied  its  Mug  only  of  "  woven  work " 
(xxxix.  22).  It  was  worn  ,mined<atelv  under 
the  ephod,  and  was  longer  than  it.  'I  he  blue 
robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slifs  in  the  sides 
for  the  arm-  to  come  through.  It  had  a  hole  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  bonier  round 
it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  In-ing  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  rolie  had  a  remarkable  trim- 
ming <>f  jHiincgranafcs  in  blue,  red,  anil  crim- 
son, with  a  Ih-11  of  gold  between  each  pome- 
granate alternately.  The  Mis  were  to  give  a 
sound  when  the  liigh-priest  went  in  and  came 
out  of  the  Holy  Place.  —  (</.)  The  mitre  or 
up|K-r  turban,  with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with 
lloi.iNK**  to  tiik  I/oiti>,  fastened  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  of  blue.  Joscphus  applies  the  term 
mitwphdh  to  the  turbans  of  the  common  pri'  -ts 
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as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition  to  this,  and 
sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  liigh-pric  t  hod 
another  turlmn  of  blue;  that  Ixsidcs  thin  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  erown  of  gold, 
consisting,  that  is,  of  three  rims,  one  above  the 
other,  and  terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of 
conical  calyx,  like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the 
herb  hyoscyamus.  Josephus  doubtless  gives  a  ' 
true  account  of  the  high-priest's  turban  as  worn 
in  his  day.  He  also  descrilies  the  lamina  or 
gold  plate,  which  he  says  covered  the  fun-head  i 
of  the  high-priest.  —  (<-.)  The  broidered  coat 
was  A  tunic  or  long  skirt  of  linen  with  a  teasel- 
la  ted  or  diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a 
stone.  The  girdle,  also  oC  linen,  was  wound 
round  the  body  several  times  from  the  breast 
downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to  the 
ankles.  The  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen,  cov- 
ered the  loins  and  thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or 
mi<jtid'dh  was  a  turban  of  linen,  partially  cover- 
ing the  head,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  cone  like 
that  of  the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added 
to  it.  These  tour  last  were  common  to  all 
priests.  —  (3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions. 
To  him  alone  it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was 
permitted,  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which 
tie  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
tnent,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
eflfering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  incense 
within  the  veil  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudists  not  to  have  worn  his  full  pontifical 
robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to  have  been  clad 
entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand  Jose- 
phus says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  high- 

Cricst  wore  alf  his  robes.  — "(4.)  The  high-priest 
ad  a  peculiar  place  in  the  law  of  the  manstayer, 
and  his  taking  sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge. 
The  manslayer  might  not  leave  the  city  of  ref- 
uge during  the  lifetime  of  the  existing  high- 

rriest  who  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil 
Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to 
the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend  his 
clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent 
in  Lev.  x.  6.  The  other  respects  in  which  the 
high-priest  exercised  sujierior  functions  to  the 
other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position  and 
opportunities,  than  were  distinctly  attached  to 
his  office ;  and  they  consequently  varied  with  the 
personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  hij;h- 
priest.  Even  that  portion  of  power  which 
most  natural!',  and  usually  belonged  to  him, 
the  rule  of  the  Temple,  and  the  government  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  who  ministered  there, 
did  not  invariably  fall  to  the  share  of  the  high- 
priest.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  frequently  of 
one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-pric.-»t,  whom 
they  call  the  Sagan,  ami  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  room.  He  is  the  same  who  in 
the  0.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest  "  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18).  Thus  too  it  is  explained  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2).  that  Annas 
was  Sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some 
to  have  lw;en  Sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest 
(Acts  xxiii.  2).  It  does  not  appear  by  who>e  au- 
thority the  high-priests  were  appoint. -d  to  their 
office  "before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  Rut 
as  we  find  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  jw>wcr 
in  later  times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times 
preceding  the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or 


Sanhedrim.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual 
age  for  entering  ujion  the  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is 
considered  to  have  licen  twenty  years,  though 
a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually  inca- 
pacitated if  he  had  attained  to  pul>erty.  Again, 
According  to  Lev.  xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a  blem- 
ish could  officiate  at  the  altar.  —  II.  Theologi- 
cally. The  theological  view  of  the  high-priest- 
hood does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
Dictionary.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  con- 
sideration of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and 
ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  considered  as 
tvpical  of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  setting  forth  under  shadows  the 
truths  which  are  openly  taught  under  the  Gos- 
pel. This  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  would  also  cm- 
brace  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  by  such  symbols.  —  III. 
To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  peri- 
od of  about  1 ,370  years,  and  a  succession  of  about 
80  high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  end- 
ing with  Phannios.  They  naturallv  arrange 
themselves  into  three  groups —  (a.)  those  before 
David  ;  (b.)  those  from  David  to  the  captivity; 
(c.)  those  from  the  return  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (a.)  The  high- 
priests  of  the  first  group  who  are  distinctly 
made  known  to  us  as  such  are  —  I.  Aaron ;  2. 
Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas;  4.  Eli;  5.  Ahitub  (1 
Chr.  ix.  11  ;  Neh.  xi.  11  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  6. 
Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelcch.  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father, 
and  so  was  not  high-priest  Of  the  above,  the 
three  first  succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in 
the  wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  EH,  the  4th, 
was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the 
exact  interval  between  the  death  of  Phinehas 
and  the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to  the  trans- 
fcrrcncc  of  the  chief  priesthood  from  the  line  of 
Elcazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  we  hare  no  means 
of  determining  from  Scriiiturc.  Josephus  as- 
serts that  the  father  of  Bukki  —  whom  he  calls 
Joseph,  and  Abiezer,  i.r.  Abishua  —  was  the 
last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's  line,  before  Zadok. 
If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or  grandson 
under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar, 
might  have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  licvn  appointed  by  the 
elders.  If  Ahiah  and  Ahimelcch  are  not  vari- 
ations of  the  name  of  the  same  person,  they 
must  have  been  brothers,  since  both  were  sons 
of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests  then  before  Da- 
vid's reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight  in  number, 
of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
l>een  high-priests,  and  one  bv  Josephus  alone, 
—  (/<.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin 
with  the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there 
Ix-in-;  two  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  appar- 
ently of  nearly  equal  authority  ;  viz.,  Zadok 
and*  Abiathar  "(1  Chr.  xv.  11  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  17). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of  Ahim- 
elcch, and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to  David, 
Saul  may  have  made  Zadok  priest,  and  that 
David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of  decid- 
ing between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  fri.  nd 
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Abiathar  and  hi*  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
by  appointing  them  to  a  juint  priesthood :  the 
first  place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and 
Thummim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was 
in  actual  possession  of  them.  The  first  consid- 
erable difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  historical 
survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the  second  group 
is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest  at  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Joscphus 
says  that  Zadok  was,  and  the  Seder  Olam 
makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Az- 
ariah  the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solo- 
mon, ami  I  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,  "  He 
it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  tem- 
ple that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obvious- 
ly meaning  at  its  first  completion.  We  can 
hardly  therefore  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Aza- 
riah the  son  of  Ahimaaz  was  the  first  high- 
priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In  constructing 
the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of  this 
group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the 
genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15  (A. V.)  with 
the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  history, 
and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus.  Now,  as 
regards  the  genealogy,  it  "is  seen  at  once  that 
there  is  something  defective;  for  whereas  from 
David  to  Jeconiah  there  are  twenty  kings,  from 
Zadok  to  Jcbozadak  there  are  but  thirteen 
ptvsst*.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in  its 
six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history,  yet  is  there  a  great  gap 
in  the  middle  ;  for  between  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shallum  the 
lath  -  of  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's 
reig:i ,  —  an  interval  of  about  240  vears,  —  there 
are  but  two  names,  Ahituh  and  Zadok,  and 
those  liable  to  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their 
r  'producing  the  same  sequence  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  same  genealogy,  —  Ama- 
riah, Ahitub,  Zadok.  But  the  historical  books 
supply  us  with  four  or  five  names  for  this  inter- 
val :  viz.,  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns  of  Athaliah  and 
Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier;  Zcchariah  his 
son  ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  Urijah  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz;  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy  of 
1  Clir.  vi.,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezckiah's  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13, 14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  de- 
ducting the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  gen- 
ealogy, we  have  fifteen  high-priests  indicated 
in  Scripture  as  contemporary  with  the  twenty 
kings,  with  room,  however,  for  one  or  two  more 
in  the  history.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Sudcas 
of  Joscphus,  who  corresponds  to  Zcdckiah  in 
the  reign  of  Amaziah  in  the  Seder  Olam,  and 
Odeas,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jew- 
ish chronicle,  may  really  represent  high-priests 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  Scrip- 
ture. This  would  bring  up  the  number  to  sev- 
enteen, or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of 
Seraiah,  to  eighteen,  which  agrees  nearly  with 
the  twenty  kings.  Reviewing  the  high-priests 
of  this  sccoud  group,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  incidents :  — (1 )  The 
transfer  of  the  scat  of  worship  from  Shiloh  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
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of  Judah,  effected  bv  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  huibiing  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Solomon.  (2)  The  organization  of  the  Tem- 
ple service  under  the  high-priest.    (3)  The  rc- 

;  volt  of  the  ten  tril»es.  (4)  The  overthrow  of 
the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  by  Jehoiada  tlat 
high-priot.  (5)  The  boldness  and  success  with 
which  the  high-priest  Azariah  withstood  the  ei. 
croacliments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon  the  office 
and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (C)  The  re- 
pair of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  the  restoration 

]  of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of 
the  law  and  the  religious  reformation  by  Hil- 
kiah in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  (7 J  In  all  these 
great  religious  movements,  however,  excepting 
the  one  headed  by  Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable 
how  the  civil  power  took  the  lead.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  an  historical  fact,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  although  kept  within  boamb  by  the  he- 
reditary succession  of  the  high-priests,  seems 

|  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances.  The 
priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain 
at  Riblah  by  N^huchadnezzar,  together  with 
Zephaniah  the  second  priest  or  S.w-an,  after  the 
burning  of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  ail 
the  sacred  vessels  (2  K.  xx.  18).  His  son  Je- 
hozadak  or  Josedcch  was  at  the  same  time  car- 
ried away  captive  (1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time 
occupied  by  these  high-priests  was  about  454 
years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Uritn  and  Thummim.     The  ministry  of  tnc 

Kronhets  seems  to  have  superseded  tliat  of  the 
ign-priests  (see  e.g.  2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.,  X7..  14, 
15;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14;  Jcr.  jixt.  1,2). 
—  (r.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years 
elapsed  between  the  high-priests  of  the  second 
;  ana  third  group,  during  which  there  was  neith- 
er temple,  nor  altar,  nor  ark,  nor  piicst.  Je- 
hozadak,  or  Joscdech,  as  it  is  written  in  Haggai 
(i.  1,  14,  &c.),  who  should  have  succeeded  Se- 
raiah, lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon. 
The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  sou  Jeshua, 
of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Ez- 
ra and  Nehemiah,  Haggai  and  Zcchariah,  1 
Esdr.  and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  third  and  last  scries,  honorably 
distinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation  with 
Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  re- 
storing the  dilapidated  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
His  successors,  as  far  as  the  O.  T.  guides  us, 
were  Joiakim,  Elia-hib,  Joiada,  Johanan  (or 
Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Jaddua  was  high* 
I  priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jaddiia  was  succeeded  by  Onias  1. ,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men 
of  the  grent  synagogue.  Upon  Simon's  death, 
i  his  son  Onias  lieing  underage,  Eleazar,  Simon's 
brother,  succeeded  him.  The  high-pricsthond 
of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being  that  under 
which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures  was 
I  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemv  Philadelphia, 
according  to  the  account  of  Joscphus  taken 
from  Aristeaa.  Viewed  in  its  relation  to  Juda- 
ism ami  the  high-priesthood,  this  translation 
was  a  sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause-,  of  their 
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decay.  It  marked  u  growing  tendency  to  H«  1- 
Icnizc,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  -pint  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  What,  however,  lor  a  time 
Hived  the  Jewish  institutions,  w:i>  the  cruel  and 
iin|>olitic  persecution  of  Antiochus  Kjiiphanes. 
The  n  -tilt  was  that  after  the  high-priesthood 
had  been  brought  to  the  lowest  d  gradation  by 
the  a|*>*tasy  and  crimes  of  the  last  Onias  or 
Menclaus,  the  son  of  Kleazar,  and  after  a  vacan- 
cy of  seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontifi- 
cate of  Aleimiis,  hi<  no  lc— t  infamous  successor, 
a  new  and  glorious  succession  of  high-priest* 
arose  in  the  Asmonean  family,  vvlio  united  the 
dignity  of  civil  nders,  ami  for  a  time  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-pricst- 
IkmnI.  The  Astnonenn  family  were  priests  of 
the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  return 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  dir.  ix.  !<■ ;  Xeh. 
xi.  10.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Kleazar,  though  this  cannot  !*•  affirmed  with 
certainty.  This  Asmoncun  dynasty  lasted  from 
B.C.  153,  till  the  family  was  damaged  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  <»f  his 
line,  brother  of  Mariamnc,  was  murdered  bv 
order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law,  b.c.  35. 
There  wen-  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high- 
priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  dc-rruc- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107 
The  X.  f.  introduces  us 


Simon  i  A»m<>it«-aii  i 
.1  ■  -Jin  II  v  n  anus  <  Asm  ) 

Ki;i.'  Aristohulu*  <  Asm. ) 
Kit:.'  Ali-xandrr  Jatina»m 

i.\*m<>iieMi*. 
^Otrn  Air  xandra  i  Asm  t 


Antl>.onu»  (Do  ). 


\  i  ;irs. 


to  some  of 


these  later,  and  oft -chancing  high-tiric.sts,  viz 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias.  riicophilus 
the  son  of  Animus,  was  the  high-priest  from 
whom  Saul  rc<  e-jved  letters  to  the  synaptic  at 
Damascus  (Acts  ix.  I,  14).  I'hannias,  the  last 
hi'_"h-priest,  was  appointed  by  bit  by  tin-  Zealots 
from  the  course  of  prie-ts  called  by  Jo-cphus 
Eniachim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Ja- 
ehim).  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succes- 
sion of  hii;li-pric*ts,  as  far  it  can  l>c  ascertained, 
and  of  the  contemporary  civil  nders  :  — 


CIVIL 

Ptoletny  Plillopator  ..  ..  Simon  II. 
Ptolemy  hpiphaneaand  An-  Omu  111. 

linchus. 

..  (Joshua,  on  ImHi 
..  Uuias.  or  M.  n.  Uus. 
. .  Jai-ltnus,  or  Al<  linus. 

Alexander  Hahva   Jonathan,  brother  of  Jo. 

•la  <  Muccikltaui  (Asmo 
nean). 
Simon  i  Asmonean). 
John  llyrcaiitu  i  lto.). 
An-li)lnilu»  illo.). 
Alexander  Jannams  ( Do.V 

Hyn  anus  IT.  <I>o.). 
in  An«t.  l.ulu»  II.  <  A«inn-  Arj«t.       n-  II.  i  I>o.). 

tiean  i. 

Pomp.  >  the  tlnatand  Hyr-  Hyrcon  u*  1 1 .  (Ik)  ). 
canus,  or  rather,  towards 
thr  end  of  hi*  pontificate, 
Antlpatcr. 
Ta<  or  is  the  Parthian 
Herod  K  of  Judaa 

Aristobulus  (last  of  A»- 
iuoih  ant  i,  murdered  by 
Herod. 
Ananelu*  restored. 
Jisus,  son  of  Kaneus. 
Sim-.ti.  son  of  P.octhUi, 
latin  r-in-iaw  to  II.  rod. 
Matthias,  son  of  I  hcopni- 
lus. 

F.K  a.  -ir. 

Jc-us,  son  of  Sle. 

 Joiarus  (second  time). 

I  Cyrenlus,  governor  of  Syria,  Auanus. 
second  time. 

ValeriusjJratus.  procurator  Ishmael,  »on  of  I'habl. 

 Kleazar.  son  of  Ananua. 

..     .        Mmoii.  son  of  Kamlth. 
VltelUua,  novernor  of  Syria,  »  a  lap  ha*,  called  also  Jo- 
seph. 

"   Jonathan,  son  of  Annans. 

 Ihe.iphUua,    brother  ot 

Jon.illian. 

Hi-rod  Acrippa  Sim-  n  C.mtheras. 

Matthias,  brother  of  Jo»- 

w. 

Can- 


Herod  the  Great 


Ar  In  hiiii  k   of  JodStt 


Herod,  khig  of  Chalcl* 


CIVIL  BI  LEU. 
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MOStS  

Joshua  

Otlmlcl   

AbNhua   

KM  

Samuel  

Sunt   

Havld  

Rolomon   

Ab I jah  ..    ..    . .    ..    ..    ..  .. 

Asa    .. 

Ji'hoHbapbat   

Jchoram   ,. 

Ahnrlnh   

Jrhoash   

Aiu.:/lah   

I  < .  l<kh  ■*        •  ■  ig 

J  <  thatn   

Aha/.   

Hc/ekJah   

Mannvtch  

Anon  

•o»Jnb  

•l"hol  ikim  

Zei|el;lah   

I  .v  ll-Mi  roilac  h  

/.er.ilibabrl  (Cvrus  and  Darius). 

Vordeeal?  f  Xerxes)   

£|n  and  Ncliemlnh  (Artaxcrx- 

Darlus  Nothns  

Artaxcrxe*  .Mnemon   

Alexander  the  tireat   

OnfJU  L  (Ptolerav  Soter,  Antigo- 

noi), 

Ptolemy  Soter  

Ptolemy  Philndelphus  


Aaron. 

Klearnr. 

l'Mruha*. 

Al'lshua. 

Rll 

Miltnli 

Ahllah 

/.  . '  I  nnd  Ablathar. 


''tolemy  KuerKi  tes 


Joh-u.iii. 
Ararl  h 

Amaitth. 

Jeholaihi. 

•  a 

Oo  nud  Zechariah. 

A  za  ria  Ii 

Crijnh. 
A/ariuh. 

Shallots. 

Hllklah. 
Axarlnn  ? 
Keralab. 

Ji -hozadak. 
Je-leia. 
Jrd.iklm. 
LJiashib. 

lotada. 

.lob  in. in. 
■I 

•  )fWa«  I. 

Simon  the  Just 
Bleour. 
\t  hi  ii-i-ii. 

Uiuas  II. 


..  EUoneus,    son  of 

thiras. 
..  Joseph,  son  of  Camel. 
..  Ananias,  son  of  Ni  titsletu. 

  Jonathan. 

"   Isma<  I,  son  of  FmbL 

 Jose.ib,  son  of  Simon. 

"   Anonna,  son  of  Aaaaoa,  of 

Ananias. 

Appointed  by  the  people    ..  Jesus,  son  of  Canialie] 
J»o.  ,  Whiston  on  ».  /.  It.  a.  Matthias,  son  of  Tlicpht- 

i'O.  lus. 
Chi  -iciibylot  Phaniilas,  son  of  Samuel. 

Hilen,  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allot- 
ted with  its  suburbs  to  the  priests  ( 1  Chr.  vi. 

58). 

Hilki'ah.  L  Father  of  Eliakim  (2  K. 
xviii.  .17  ;  Is.  xxii.  '20,  xxxvi.  2'2).  [LliaKIMJ 
—  2.  Eligh-prie*!  in  the  reiyn  of  Josiah  ('2  K. 
xxii.  4  miij.  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sipj. ;  1  K.-dr.  i. 
8).  According  to  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shallum ;  and  from 
K/.r.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  the 
scribe.  His  iu<;h-prie»thoo«l  was  rendered  par- 
ticularly  illustrious  by  the  great  reformation 
effected  under  it  bv  Ivinj;  Josiah.  by  the  solemn 
Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  IHth  year  of 
that  king's  reign,  and  above  all  by  the  discov- 
ery which  he  made  of  the  Ixiok  of  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, Kennicott  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
original  autograph  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found,  but  his 
argument  is  far  from  conclusive.  A  difficult 
and  interesting  question  arises.  What  was  the 
Isxik  found  by  HHkifth  1  <>ur  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  cecm  to  lie  limited,  (I )  to 
un  examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  de- 
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positing  (be  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was 
originally  enjoine.1 ;  (2)  to  an  examination  of 
the  content-,  uf  the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah, 
as  far  as  thcv  transpire;  (.'J)  to  any  indications 
which  may  !»,-  gathered  from  the  contemporary 
writings  of  .1  r.  mult,  or  from  any  other  iM>r- 
tions  of  Scripture.  A  consideration  of  all  these 
points  r.iw-s  a  strong  probability  that  the  hook 
in  question  was  the  liook  of  Deuteronomy. — 
3.  A  Mcrarite  Levile,  son  of  Amzi  (I  Chr.  vi. 
45  ;  Hebr.  30).  —  4.  Another  Mcrarite  In  vite, 
second  son  of  Hosah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  —  5. 
<  Inc  of  those  who  stood  on  the  right  hand  of 
Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people. 
Doubtless  aLevitc,  and  probably  a  priest  (Nch. 
viii.  4).  He  may  l>e  identical  with  the  Hilkiah 
who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshna 
an  1  Zernbhal>el  (xii.  7). — 6.  A  priest  of  Ana- 
thoth,  father  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jcr.  i.  1 ). 
—  7.  Father  of  Gcniariah,  who  was  one  of 
Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jcr.  xxix.  3). 

Hillel,  a  native  of  Pifathon  in  Mount  Eph- 
raim,  father  of  Annos,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

Hills.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  Ik-  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features 
of  the  country.  Hut  it  may  not  Ik-  unprofitable 
to  call  attention  here  to  the  various  H  l.rew 
terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill  "  has  txvu  em- 
ployed in  the  Auth.  Version.  1.  Gfaak,  from 
a  root  which  scms  to  have  the  force  of  curva- 
ture or  bumpi>hucvs.  A  word  involving  this 
idea  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  rounded  hills 
of  Palestine.  2.  Ilut  our  translators  havoalso 
employed  the  same  English  wonl  for  the  very 
different  term  /cir,  which  has  a  much  more  ex- 
tended MUM  than  (jibeah,  meaning  a  whole  dis- 
trict rather  than  an  individual  eminence,  and  to 
which  our  word  "  mountain "  answers  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange  is  always 
and 'sirablo,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as  to 
confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  topography  should  l»e  unmis- 
takable. For  instance,  in 'Ex.  xxiv.  4,  die 
"  hill "  is  the  MUM  which  is  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  chapter  (12,  13,  18,  &c.)  and  book,  con- 
sistently and  accurately  rendered  "mount" 
and  "  mountain."  The  country  of  the  "  hills," 
in  Dent  i.  7,  Josh.  ix.  I.  x.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the 
elevated  district  of  Judah,  Ik-njainin,  and  Eph- 
raim,  which  is  correctly  called  "  the  mountain  " 
in  th."  earliest  descriptions  of  Palestine  (Num. 
xiii.  29),  and  in  manv  subsequent  passages.  In 
2  K  i.  9  and  iv.  27.  the  use  of  the  word  "  hill  " 
obscures  the  allusion  to  Cannel.  which  in  other 
pas-ages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  (oj.  1  K. 
xviii.  19;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  tne  term  "mount" 
correctly  attached  to  it.  3.  On  one  occasion 
the  word  Mn'nUh,  better  "ascent."  is  rendered 
"hill  "  (1  Sam.  ix.  11).  4.  In  the  X.  T.  the 
word  "  hill  "  is  employed  to  render  the  Greek 
won!  fowdc  ;  but  on  one  occasion  it  is  used  for 
©por,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so  as  to  obscure 
the  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
same  narrative  (Luke  ix.  37). 

Hin.  |Mkahi'Rks.| 

Hind,  the  female  of  the  common  stag  or 
Crrva.*  elti/thiis.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture  as  emblematic  of 
activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  3»,  IN. 


xviii.  33;  Hah.  iii.  19),  gentleness  (Prov.  y 
19),  feminine  modesty  ((.'ant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5).  ear- 
nest longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1 ),  and  maternal  affection 
(Jcr.  \i\  5).  Its  shyness,  and  n  motcness  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  arc  also  alluded  to  (Job 
x\.\ix.  1 ),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast 
its  young  at  the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xxix. 

9)  .  ' 

Hinge.  Ib>th  ancient  Egyptian  ami  mod- 
ern »  Oriental  doors  were  and  arc  bung  by  means 
of  pivots  turning  in  sockets  1  h >t  1 »  on  the1  tt]ip<  r 
and  lower  sides  (l  K.  vi i.  5o).  In  Syria,  and 
csjiecially  the  Hauran,  there  arc  many  ancient 

I  doors  consisting  of  stone  sl.i!>s  with  pivot! 

'  carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  s»>ck- 
eti  above  and  below,  and  li\<  1  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi. 
14  is  tints  ck-orlr  explained. 

Hin  nom.  Valley  of,  otherwise  railed 
"the  valley  ol  the  sou  'or  "children  of  Hin- 
nom,"  a  d<  cp  and  narrow  ravine,  with  steep, 
rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  J»  rusaicm,  sepa- 
rating Mount  Zion  to  the  X.  from  the  "  I  £  ill 
of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rocky  plateau 
of  the  "  Plain  of  Rcplnum  '  to  the  S.  Tlio 
earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  lliunom  in 
the  sacred  writing's  is  in  .!  xv.  S,  xviii.  16, 
where  the  boundary  line  be  srecn  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  is  described  as  passing 
along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On  the  southern 
brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern  rx« 
trcinity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Mo- 
lech  (1  K.  xi.  7);  whose  horrid  rites  were  re- 
vived from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  by 
the  later  idolatrous  killgs,  Ahoi  and  Msnas- 
sell  made  their children  '*  pass  through  tile  lire  " 
in  this  valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  XX* Hi.  3, 
xxxiii.  6)  ;  and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant 
sacrifice  to  the  lirc-irods  -seems  to  have  Is-  u 
kept  up  in  Toph  -t,  at  its  S.  K.  extremity  for  a 
considerable  p.  riod  (J.  r.  vii.  31;  2  K.  x\\. 

10)  .  To  ]>ut  mi  end  to  these  al>ominatioiis  t!.e 
place  was  poli.ucd  bv  Josiah.  who  rendered  it 
ceremonially  uiici.mu  l>y  spreading  over  it  hu- 
man bones,  and  oilier  corruptions  (2  K.  xxiii. 
lu,  13,  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4.  5),  from  which 
time  it  appears  to  have  become  the  common 
cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  SCWOgC  was 
Conducted,  10  be  carried  otF  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  layst.ill.  where  all  its 
solid  filth  was  collected.  Enuu  its  ceremonial 
defilement,  and  from  the  detested  utul  sbomi- 
nable  fire  of  Moleeh,  if  not  from  the  supped 
evcr-bnrning  funeral-piles,  the  later  Jews  ap- 
plied tins  name  of  this  vallev  Ge  lliunom,  d<- 
Iiihihi,  to  denote  the  place  oi*  eternal  toruunt. 
The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  H'i/</y 

Jtltrlilittia,  Or  II  </<//  f'T  I  in'  i  i. 

Hippopot  amus.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  h&HM*h  describes  the 
hippopotamus  :  the  word  it.-'  If  l»cars  the  strong- 
est resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pthemout, 
"  the  water-OX,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 
in  its  Hebrew  form  the  id  a  of  a  very  lar-e 
beast.  Thouirh  now  no  longer  found"  in  the 
Lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  rommnn  there. 
The  association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in  ihe 
passage  in  which  it  is  described  (Job  xl.  l5rT ), 
and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that  passage,  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to 
any  other  animal. 
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III  rah,  «n  Adullamite,  the  friend  of  Ju- 
dull  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12;  and  we  20). 

Hi  ram,  or  Hu'ram.  1.  The  kim;  of 
Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  materials  to  Jeru- 
salem, first  (2  Sam.  T.  11;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1)  to 
l.uild  a  palace  for  David,  whom  he  ever  loved 
(I  K.  r.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13;  2 
Chr.  14,  16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce (1  K.  v.  11,  12).  The  contempt  with 
which  he  received  Solomon's  present  of  Cabul 
(I  K.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any 
breach  between  the  two  kings.  He  admitted 
Solomon's  ships,  issuing  from  Jonim,  to  a  share 
in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(IK.  x.  22);  and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the 
guidance  of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the 
gold  of  India  (I  K.  ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two 
narlxjra  on  the  Red  Sea.  Dins  the  Phoenician 
historian,  and  Menander  of  F.phesus,  assign  to 
Hiram  a  prosperous  reign  of  34  years  ;  and  re- 
late that  his  father  was  Abihul,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Baleazar.  Others  relate  that  Hiram,  be- 
sides supplying  timber  for  the  Temple,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.  —  2.  Hiram 
was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  ruce  ( 1  K.  vii. 
13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  engineer 
»nt  by  King  Hiram  to  Solomon. 


he 


Hirca'mifi,  "  a  son  of  Tobias,"  who  had  a 
large  treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  tri-as- 
ury  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C.;  2  Mace.  iii.  11).  The. 
name  ap(iears  simply  to  be  a  local  appellative. 
Ap.  . 

Hit'tites,  the,  the  nation  descended  from 
Cheth  (A.  V.  "  Heth"),  the  second  son  of  Ca- 
naan. Our  first  introduction  to  the  II ittites  is  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the 
Bcne-Cheth,  "children  of  Heth,"  the  field  and 
the  cave  of  Much|»chth,  belonging  to  Ephron 
the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at  the 
town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new 
name  of  Hebron,  to  Income  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name 
of  Kirjatharbu,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mature 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxv.  9).  The  propensities  of 
the  tril>e  ap]>car  at  that  time  to  have  been 
rather  commercial  than  military.  As  Ewald 
well  says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare 
from  the  Amorites;  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites 
for  his  grave.  But  the  trihe  was  evidently  as 
yet  but  small,  not  ini|>ortant  enough  to  be  no- 
ticed beside  '*  the  Canoanite  and  the  Pcrimtc  " 
who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  them 
[Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7).  Throughout  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  name  of  the  Hittites  occurs  only  in 
the  usual  formula  for  the  occupants  of  "the 
Promised  Land.  From  this  time  their  quiet 
habits  vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against 
the  invader,  in  coual  alliance  witn  the  other 
Canaanite  trills  (josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  .1,  Sc.).  Hence- 
forward the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  very  few 
and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals,'  both 
attached  to  the  person  of  David.  ( 1 .)  "  Ahim- 
elcch  the  Hittite"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.) 
"  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one  of"  the  thirty  of  Da- 
vid's body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39  J  I  Chr.  xi. 
41).  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very 
powerful  confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Oronte«,  with  whom  BetherL,  or  Scthos, 
waged  war  af>out  n  r.  1340,  and  whose  capital, 


Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  In 
the  Assyriun  inscriptions,  as  lately  deciphered, 
there  are  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of 
Khatti,  whose  territory  also  lay  in  the  Vallev  of 
the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes  assisted 
l-v  the  people  of  the  sea-coast,  probably  the 
Phoenicians.  If  the  identification  of  these  peo- 
ple with  the  Hittites  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
it  affords  a  clew  to  the  meaning  of  some  pas- 
sages which  are  otherwise  puzzling. 

Hi'vites.  the.  The  name  is,  in  the  origi- 
nal, uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number. 
In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "  the 
Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants  — 
the  sixth  in  order  —  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15).  In  the  first  enu- 
meration of  the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  occupied  the  promised  land 
(Gen.  xv.  19-21 ),  the  Hivitcs  are  omitted  from 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is  also  absent  in 
the  report  of  the  spies  (Xum.  xiii.  29).  Per- 
haps this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignificance  of 
the  Hivitcs.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  peo- 
ple of  the  Hivitcs  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return 
to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in  their  posses- 
sion, Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  "prince  of 
the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this 
time,  to  judge  of  them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm 
mid  iratietuous  people,  credulous  and  easily  de- 
ceived uy  the  crafty  and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  narrutive  further  exhibits  them  as  peaceful 
and  commercial,  given  to  "  trade  "  (10,  21 ),  and 
to  the  acquiring  of  "  possessions  "  of  cattle  and 
other  "  wealth  "  ( 10,  23,  28,  29).  We  next  meet 
with  the  Hivites  during  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their  character  is  now 
in  some  respects  materially  altered.  They  are 
still  evidently  averse  to  fighting  ;  but  they  have 
acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in  traf- 
fic—  an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not  be- 
fore possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn 
the  tablet  on  the  Israelites  in  a  higldy  success- 
ful manner  (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  main  body 
of  the  Hivites,  however,  were  at  this  time  living 
on  the  northern  confines  of  Western  Palestine 
—  "under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh  " 
(Josh.  xi.  3) — "in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Bual-  Hermon  to  the  entering -in  of 
Hamath"  (Judg.  iii.  3;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
")• 

Hizki'ah,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the 
prophet  (Zeph.  LI). 

Hizkiiah,  according  to  the  A.  V.,  a  man 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemioh  (Xch. 
x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name 
should  Ikj  taken  with  that  preceding  it,  tu 
"  Ater-Hizkijah." 

i:  ab.  This  name  is  found  in  two  places 
only  (Xum.  x.  29;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  bis  son.  (1.)  In  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab 
was  "  the  son  of  Hague)  "  (Num.  x.  29) ;  Ra- 
guel  or  Reuel  —  the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases 
is  the  same  —  being  identified  with  Jethro,  not 
only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  Sc.),  but  also 
by  Josephs*.  (/>.)  The  fact  that  Jethro  had 
some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  co'untrv  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  (2.) 
In  favor  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11  ;  but  it  should 
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be  remembered  that  this  is,  ostensibly,  of  later  i.  39,  an  Edomite  name  ap|>ears,  whirh  in  Gen 

date  than  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  cas-  xxxvi.  is  giw  n  Him  am. 

ual  statement.    (6.)  Joscphus,  in  shaking  of  Homer.  [MkaSI'SSS.] 

Hatruel,  remarks  that  he  ••  liad  Iothor  (/.*.  Je-  Honey.    Tho  Hebrew  rf^Wi,  in  the  first 

thro)  tor  a  surname."    The  Mahometan  tradi-  plat  e,  a ii-.s  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which 

tions  are  certainly  in   favor  of  the  identity  we  exclusively  give  the  name  of  honey.  All 

of  Ilohab  with  Jethro.  But  whether  Ilohab  travellers  agree  in  describing  1'alestinc  as  a 
was  the  lather-in-law  of  Moses  or  not,  the  no- :  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  (Ex.  iii. 

tice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though  brief,  8);  I  tee*  lieing  abundant  even  in  the  remote 

la  full  of  point  and  interest.    While  Jethro  is  parts  of  the  irflderness,  where :  they  dc|*osit  their 


preserve*!  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practised  ad- 
ministrator, Hohab  appears  as  the  exjicrieneed 
Bedouin  sheik,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the 
material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the 
new  and  difficult  ground  before  them. 

Ho  bull,  the  place  to  which  Abruhum  pur- 
sued the  kiti'js  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  ((Jen. 
xiv.  1  j).  It  was  situated  "  to  the  north  of  Ua- 
mascus."  The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that 
the  village  of  Jolur,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the 
Hobah  of  Scripture. 

Hod,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among  the 
descendants  of  Asher  (1  dir.  vii.  37). 
Hodai'ah,  son  of  Blhenai,  of  tlie  royal 

line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Hodavi'ah.  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  cast  of  Jor- 
dan (1  Chr.  r.  24). — 2.  A  man  of  Benjamin, 
son  of  Has-senuah  (I  Chr.  be.  7).— 3.  A  Le- 
vite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  an 
important  family  in  the  tribe  (Ezr.  ii.  40). 

Ho  desh,  a  woman  named  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  9)  as  the  wife 
of  Shaharaim. 

Ho  devah,  Neb.  vii.  43.    {Hodayiah,  3.) 

Hod l  ah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Bare,  a 
man  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubt- 
less the  same  person  as  Jehudijah  in  verse  18. 

Hodi'jah.  1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Xehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  7  ;  and  proba- 
bly also  ix.  5,  x.  10).— 2.  Another  Levite  at 
the  same  time  (Neb.  x.  13).  —  3.  A  layman;  1 
one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people  at  the  same 
time  (NVh.  x.  18). 

Hog'lah,  the  third  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
1 1  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

1 1  o  'ham,  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh,  x  3). 

Holm-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  apocryphal 
story  of  Susanna  (vcr.  58).  The  passage  con- 
tains a  characteristic  play  on  the  names  of  the 
two  trees  mentioned  by"tl»e  elders  in  their  evi- 
dence. The  jrptvoc  of  Theophrastus  and  I)i- 
oscorides  denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the 
Qiirrcus  eocej/rrti.  The  T.at.  ilex  was  applied 
both  to  the  holm-oak  (Q.  ilex)  and  to  the  Kcr- 
mes-oak  (Q.  oocrifem).  Ap. 

Holofer  Q63,  or,  more  correctly,  ObOPKR* 
xes.  was,  according  to  the  l>ook  of  Judith,  a 
general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the  Jewish 
heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  i»f  Bethulia. 
Ap_ 

Ho  Ion.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  ;  one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir 
was  apparently  the  most  considerable  (Josh.  xv. 
51.  xxi.  15).  [HlUM.]  —  2-  A  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21.  only).  No  identification  of  it 
ha*  vet  taken  place. 

Ho  mum,  the  form  under  which,  in  1  Chr. 


honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow 
trees.  In  some  parts  of  Northern  Arabia  the 
hills  are  so  well  stoeked  with  bees,  that  no 
sooner  are  hives  placed  than  they  are  occupied. 
In  the  second  place,  the  term  dtffclsA  applies  to 
a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  is 
still  called  till*,  and  which  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East :  it  was  this,  and  not  or- 
dinary liee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  II)*.  and  which  the  Tyrians  pur- 
chased from  Palestine  (Eg.  xxvii.  17).  A  thin! 
kind  has  liccn  de«eril»ed  by  some  writers  as 
"vegetable"  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the 
exudations  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
the  Taimrix  nunmi/rra,  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of  Lunstun  and 
Meso]M>tamia.  The  honey  which  Jonathan  ate 
in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2.ri),  and  the  "wild 
honey"  which  supported  St.  John  (Matt.  iii. 
4),  have  been  referred  to  this  species.  But  it 
Wiis  probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  liccs.  A 
fourtli  kind  is  deserilicd  by  Josephus,  as  !>cing 
man u fact u re«  1  from  the  juice  of  the  date. 

Hook.  Various  kinds  of  hook-  arc  noticed 
in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  arc  the 
most  important  I.  Fishing  hooks  (Am.  iv. 
2  ;  Job  xli.  2  ;  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15).  2.  Prop- 
erly a  rimj  (A.  V.  "  thorn  ")  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a  large  fish,  hthI  attached  by  a  cord 
to  a  stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping*  it  alive 
in  the  water  (Job  xli.  2):  the  wonl  meaning 
the  coni  is  rendered  "  hook  "  in  the  A.  V.  3. 
A  rim/,  such  as  in  our  country  is  placed  through 
the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  aUtut  lions  (Ez.'xix.  4.  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "with  chains"),  camels,  and 
other  animals.  A  similar  method  was  adopted 
for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the  ca>e  of  Ma- 
nassch,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thorns  "j.  An  illustration 
of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bass-relief  disco  v«  'mI 
at  Khorsabad  (bayard,  ii.  876),  4.  The  hooks 
of  the  pillars  of  the  Tal»eniaelc.  (Ex.  xxvi 
•J2.  '57,  xxvii.  10  AT.,  xxxviii.  13  ff.  |  J.  A  vine 
dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii.  4.  xviii.  5;  Mi, 
iv.  3;  Joel  iii.  10).  6.  A  flesh-hook  for  getting 
uj)  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling  ix.t 
(Ex.  xxvii.  Sj  1  Sam.  ii.  13.  14). 


"  hooks  "  used  for  the  purpose  of 
animals  to  flay  them  (Hz.  xl.43). 


7.  Probabl.v 
hanging  up 


Hook.  (Uy.rd'i  Xmmh.) 

Hoph'ni  and  Piiivkiixs,  the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal 
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duties  at  Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and 
lust,  which  seemed  to  acquire  (fowl  violence 
with  their  hither 's  increasing  year*  1 1  Sam.  ii. 
12-17,22),  filled  the  people  with  disgust  and 
indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse  which  was 
denounced  again*!  their  father's  house,  first  by 
an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then  by 
Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  Tlicv  were  both 
cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  ami 
tin*  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  Philistines  was  lo>t  on  the  same 
ocea-ion  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11). 

Hor.  Mount.  1.  The  mountain  on  which 
Aaron  died  (Num.  xx.  25,  27).  The  won!  Hor 
is  regarded  by  the  lexicographers  as  an  archaic 
form  of  liar,  the  usual  Hebrew  term  for  "  moun- 
tain." The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  re- 
garding Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on 
the  boundary  line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the 
edge  "  ( xxxni.  37 )  of  the  land  of  Kdom.  It  was 
the  halting-place  of  the  j>eople  next  after  Kadesh 
(xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for 
Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  in  the  road  to  the  Red 
Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during  the  encampment 
at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered  to  his  fath- 
ers. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gn  at  Valley 
of  the  AraUih,  the  highest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  whole  range  of  the  Sandstone  moun- 
tains of  Kdom,  having  close  heneuth  it  on  its 
eastern  side  the  mysterious  city  of  Pctra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It 
is  now  the  ./WW  Xeiii-IIarun,  "  the  mountain  of 
the  Prophet  Aaron."  Of  the  geological  for- 
mation of  Mount  Hor  we  have  no  very  trust- 
worthy accounts.  The  general  structure  of  the 
range  of  Kdom,  of  which  it  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  is  new  red  sandstone,  dis- 

1 (laving  itself  to  an  enormous  thickness.  Mount 
lor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in 
very  horizontal  strata.  Its  height,  according  to 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4,800  feet  (Kng.) 
above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  nltout 
1,700  feet  alxive  the  town  of  Petra,  4,000  alxive 
the  level  of  the  Arahah,  and  more  than  6,000 
alwve  the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountain  is  marked 
far  and  near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like 
a  huge  castellated  building  from  n  lower  base, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  dome  of  the 
tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct  white  spot  on  the 
dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain.  The  im- 
pression received  on  the  siiot  is  that  Aaron's 
death  took  place  in  the  small  hasin  between  the 
two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or 
at  that  part  of  the  Wady  Alm-KushryMi  from 
which  the  top  is  commanded.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  Mount  llor  will  ulwuvs  consist  in  the 
prospect  from  its  summit, —  the  hist  view  of 
Aaron,  — that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
I'isgah  was  to  his  brother.  —2.  A  mountain, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  northern  Ixmndary  of  the  land  which  tin- 
children  of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The 
identification  of  this  mountain  has  always  been 
one  of  the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography.  The 
Mediterranean  was  the  western  boundary.  The 
northern  Itoundary  started  from  the  sea  :  the 
first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor,  and  the  second 
the  entrance  of  Hamath.    The  entrance  of 


Hamath  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr 
Porter  as  the  pass  at  Kalat  tl-Ilusn,  close  to 
Hums,  the  ancient  Hamath,  —  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range  of  Lebanon.  Surely  "  Mount 
Hor,"  then,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  gn  at 
chain  of  Ix-banon  itself.  It  is  so  clearly  the 
natural  northern  Ixmndary  of  the  country",  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to 'doubt  that  the'whole 
range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor. 

Ho  ram,  king  of  Gkzer  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  x.  33). 

Ho'reb.  Kx.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6; 
Deut.  i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  16, 
xxix.  1  ;  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8;  2  Chr.  v.  10;  Ps. 
cvi.  19  ;  Mai.  iv.  4  ;  Kcclus.  xlviii.  7.  (Sinai.) 

Ho'rem,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the 
territory  of  Naphtali ;  named  with  Iron  «nd 
IfigdaWI  (Josh.  xix.  38).  Von  de  Vcldc  sug- 
gests  llimth  as  the  site  of  Horem. 

Hor  Hagid  gad,  the  name  of  a  desert 
station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num. 
xxxiii.  32),  probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah 
(Dent.  x.  7).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah, 
Robinson  has  a  Wady  Gkudayhidh,  which  may 
bear  the  same  meaning  ;  but  as  that  meaning 
might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  great  Dumber 
of  localities,  it  wouln  be  dangerous  to  infer 
Identity. 

Ho'ri.  1.  A  Horite,  son  of  Lotan,  the  son 
of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22;  1  Chr.  i.  39).  —2. 
In  Gen.  xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original 
the  definite  article  prefixed,  "  the  Horite  ; "  and 
is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that 
which  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Horitcs."  —  3.  A 
man  of  Simeon  ;  father  of  Shaphat  (Num.  xiii. 
5). 

Ho  rites  and  Ho  rims,  the  aboriginal  ia- 

I  habitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6),  and 
J  probably  allied  to  the  Kmims  and  Rephaims. 
The  name  Horite  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  their  habits  as  "  cnve-dwcllers."  Their 
I  excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds 
I  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Kdom, 
|  and  especially  in  Pctra. 

Hor  mail,  or  Zephath  (Judg.  i.  17),  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  king  of  a  Canaanilish  tribe 
on  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  was  reduced 
by  Joshua,  and  Ixxame  a  city  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (xv.  30  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.'30),  but  apparently 
belonged  to  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30). 

Horn.  I.  Literal  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  comp. 
Kx.  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39; 
Job  xlii.  14).  —  Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have 
been  applied.  Trumpets  were  probablvat  first 
merely  norns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are 
still  used  upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home 
the  laborers  at  meal-time.  The  word  horv  is  also 
applied  to  a  flask,  or  vessel  made  of  horn.  *on- 
taining  otV  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39),  or 
used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled  with  the 
preparation  of  antimony  with  which  women 
tinged  their  eve  lashes.  —  II.  Metaphorical. 
1 .  From  similarity  of  form.  —  To  this  use  be- 
longs the  application  of  the  word  hunt  to  a 
trumjs't  of  metal,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
h»rns  of  thr  altar  (Kx.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  Iveen  made  of  horn,  but  to  have 
la-en  metallic  projections  from  the  four  corners. 
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The  peak  or  summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn 
(Ii.  v.  1).  2.  From  similarity  of  position  and 
use.  —  Two  principal  application*  of  this  meta- 
phor will  be  found, — strength  and  honor.  Of 
strength  the  bom  of  the  nnicorn  wm  the  most 
frequent  representative  (I>eut.  xxxiii.  17,  &c.), 
but  not  always ;  comji.  1  K.  xxii.  1 1 ,  where 
probably  horns  of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and 
symbolically  on  the  head,  are  intended.  Among 
the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon,  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  In 
the  sense  of  honor,  the  word  horn  stands  for  the 
abstract  (my  horn,  Job  xvi.  15  ;  ail  the  horns  of 
Israel,  Lara.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority. It  also  stands  for  the  ronrrHe ;  whence 
it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom  (Dan.  viii.  2, 
Sue ;  Zech.  i.  18).  Out  of  either  or  both  of 
these  two  last  metaphors  sprang  the  idea  of 
representing  gods  with  horns. 


ted  with  horn«. 


Hornet.  That  the  Hebrew  word  tzir'dh  de- 
scribes the  hornet,  may  be  taken  for  granted  on 
the  almost  unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient 
versions.  Not  only  were  bees  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  Palestine,  but  from  the  name  Zoreah 
(Josh.  xv.  S3)  we  may  infer  that  hornets  in  par- 
ticular infested  some  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Scripture,  the  hornet  is  referred  to  only  as  the 
means  which  Jehovah  employed  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Canaan  ites  (Ex.  xxiii.  28  ;  Deut. 
vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd.  xii.  8).  Some 
commentators  regard  the  word  as  used  in  its 
literal  sense ;  but  it  more  probably  expresses 
under  a  vivid  image  the  consternation  with 
which  Jehovah  would  inspire  the  enemies  of 
the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  Josh, 
ii.  II. 

Horona'im,  a  town  of  Moab,  possibly  a 
sanctuary,  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is. 
xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5, 34).  No  clew  is  afford- 
ed to  its  position,  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached 
by  a  road  which  is  styled  the  "  way  (Is.  xv. 
5),  or  the  "descent"  (Jer.  xlviii.  5). 

Hor'onite,  the,  the  designation  of  San- 
ballat  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
by  Oesenins  from  Horonaim. 

Horse.  The  most  striking  featnre  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  ap- 
plication of  it  to  warlike  operations  :  in  no  in- 
stance is  that  useful  animal  employed  for  the 


purposes  of  ordinary  locomotiou  or  agriculture, 

if  we  except  Is.  xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that 
horses  (A.  V  "horsemen")  were  employed  in 
threshing,  not,  however,  in  that  case  put  in  the 
gears,  but  simply  driven  about  wildly  over  the 
strewed  grain.  This  remark  will  las  found  to 
bo  borne  out  by  the  historical  passages  hereafter 
quoted  ;  but  it  is  equally  striking  in  the  poetical 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  animated  description 
of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25  applies  solely 
to  the  war-horse.  The  terms  under  which  the 
horse  is  described  :n  the  Hebrew  language  are 
usually  sis  and  pdrds/t.  There  is  a  marked  de- 
traction between  the  ***  and  the  pifrntk:  the 
former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the  war  char- 
iot, of  a  heavy  build  ;  the  latter  were  for  ridiug, 
and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinction 
is  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  circum- 
stance that  /drdsh  also  signifies  horsemuu  :  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: 1  K.  iv.  26, "forty  thousand  rAorio/.horscs 
and  twelve  thousand  cutW/y-horses  ;  "  Ex.  xxvii. 
14,  "  driving-horses  and  riding-horses ; "  Joel  ii. 
4,  "  as  riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run  ;  "  and  Is. 
xxi.  7,  "  a  train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  ad- 
dition  tc  these  terras  wc  have  reoesli  to  describe 
a  swift  horse,  used  for  the  royal  |>ost  (Efth, 
viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes  (1  K.  iv.  2H  ; 
A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in  Esth.),  or  for  a 
rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13);  rammac,  used  once 
for  a  inure  (Esth.  viii.  10) ;  and  sitsah  in  Cant 
i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  col- 
lective term,  "company  of  horses  ■*  it  rather 
means,  according  to  tho  received  punctuation, 
"  my  mare,"  be  .still  better,  by  a  slight  altera- 
lion  in  the  puliation,  "mares."  The  He- 
brews in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral  race, 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement  in 
i  anaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  tho  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain 
localities  (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which 
would  l»e  held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  David 
first  established  a  force"  of  cavalry  and  diariots 
alter  the  defeat  of  Hadadczcr  (2  Sam.  viii.  4). 
But  the  great  supply  of  horses  was  subsequently 
effected  by  Solomon  through  his  connection 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  26).  Solomon  also  es- 
tablished a  very  active  trade  in  horses,  which 
were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
sold at  a  profit"  to  the  Hittitcs,  who  lived  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29).  In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the 
use  of  the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It 
was  introduced  into  Egypt  probably  by  the 
Hyksos,  as  it  is  not  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments before  the  18th  dynasty.  The  Jewish 
kings  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Assyrians  in  this  resj>ect  (Is.  xxxi. 
I,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15).  But  the  cavalry  of 
the  Assyrians  and  other  Eastern  nations  was  re- 
garded as  most  formidable ;  the  horses  them- 
selves were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculp, 
tures  still  testify,  and  fully  merited  the  prnise 
lK>towed  on  them  by  Hab'akkuk  (i.  8).  With 
regard  to  the  trappings  and  management  of  the 
horse  we  have  little  information  :  the  bridle  was 
placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx.  28 1,  and 
a  bit  or  curb  is  also  mentioned  (2  K.  xix.  2S ; 
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Ps.  xxxii.  9  ;  Pror.  xxvi.  3 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  in 
the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given  "  bridle,"  with 
the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The  harness 
of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  decorated, 
the  hits  being  gilt  (I  Esdr.  iii.  6),  and  the  hri- 
dles  adorned  with  tassels ;  on  the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminating  in  a  1*11,  as  described  by 
SZ-chariah  (xiv.  20).    Saddles  were  not  used 


A—yritn  hor»».  < L»y«nt . , 


ui  til  a  late  period.  The  horses  were  not  shod, 
ami  therefore  hoofs  as  hard  "  as  flint  "  (Is.  v. 
2fl)  -  ere  regarded  as  a  great  merit.  The  char- 
iot-horses were  coveint  with  embroidered  trap 
pings  (Fz.  xxvii  20)  Horses  and  chariots 
v.cre  used  also  in  idolatrous  processions,  as  no- 
ticed in  regard  »o  the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 
Horseleecb  (Heb.  'dluhih)  occurs  once 

only,  viz.  Prov.  xxx.  15.    There  is  little  if  any 
doubt  that  'alulah  denotes  some  species  of  leech, 
or  rather  is  the  generic;  term  for  any  hloodsuck-  ^ 
ing  annelid,  —  such  as  17 initio  (the  medicinal 
leech),    JJirmopis    (the   horseleech I,  Limnat'S, 

Trvrhetia,  and  Jiltutoma,  if  all  these  genera  are 
found  in  the  marshes  and  pools  of  the  Bible- 
lands.  The  bloodsucking  leeches,  such  as  ///- 
rmlo  and  Uamopit,  were  wit.Vuit  a  doubt  known 
to  the  ancient  Hebrews;  and  as  the  leech  has 
been  for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity  ami  cru- 
elty, there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  this  an- 
nelid is  denoted  by  Slukuh.  The  Arabs  to  this 
day  denominate  the  fjmnatis  XHotint,  'aluk: 
As  to  the  expression  "  two  daughters  "  it  is  fig- 
urative, and  is  intended  to  denote  its  bloodthirsty 
propensity. 

Ho'sa'h,  a  city  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the 
next  landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre. 

Ho'sah,  a  Mernritc  Levite  (1  Chr.xxvi.  10), 
chosen  by  David  to  lie  one  of  the  first  door- 
keepe  rs  to  the  ark  after  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xwi.  3S). 

Hosan  na  ("  Save,  we  pray"),  the  cry  of 
the  multitudes  as  they  thronged  in  our  I^ord's 
triumphal  procession  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi. 
9 .  15;  Mark  xi.  9,  10;  John  xii.  13).  The 
Psalm  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  1 18th,  was 

one  with  which  they  were  familiar  from  being  but  not  related  with  each  severally  (iv.  273 
accustomed  to  recite  the  25th  and  26th  verses   ft").    (2.)  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Wells, 


intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the  responses, 
waving  their  branches  of  willow  and  palm,  and 
shouting,  as  they  waved  them,  Hallelujah,  or 
Hosanna,  or  "  < )  Ix>rd,  I  l»eseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  On  each  of  the 
seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lasted  the 
people  thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and 
went  in  procession  alcout  the  altar,  setting  their 
Itonghs  bending  towards  it;  the  trumjicts 
sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna.  It  was 
not  uncommon  tor  the  Jews  in  lutcr  times  to 
employ  the  observances  of  this  feast,  which  was 
pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladness,  to  express 
their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  rejoicing 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  51  ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7). 

Ho pc  a,  >on  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  minor 
prophets,  as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  Time. 

—  This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title,  partly 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book. 
For  the  beginning  of  Hosea's  ministry,  the  title 
gives  us  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  but 
limits  this  vague  definition  by  reference  to  Jcr- 
ol*>am  II.  king  of  Israel:  it  therefore  yields  a 
date  not  later  than  n.c  783.  The  pictures  of 
social  and  political  life  *hich  Hosea  draws  so 
forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  interregnum 
which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (7S2-772). 
and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  very  few  of  his  proph- 
ecies were  written  until  after  the  death  of  Jcro- 
hoam  (7K3) ;  and  probably  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career,  of  Hosea.  extended  from  "84 
to  725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years.  —  /Jk>. 

—  There  seems  to  lie  a  general  consent  among 
commentators  that  the  prophu  ics  of  Hosea  were 
delivered  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  —  Tribe 
and  Parentage, —  Tribe  quiu*  unknown.  The 
Pseudo-Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tril>e  of  Issachar. 
Of  his  father  Beeri  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 

—  Order  in  the  Prophetic  Series  —  Most  anc  ient 
and  mediaeval  interpreters  muk>*  Hosea  the  first 
of  the  prophets.  But  by  modems  he  is  gene- 
rally assigned  the  third*  place.  It  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  know  that  I  Iowa  must  have 
been  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah. 
Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahnm.  -  -Division  of 
the  Book.  —  It  is  easy  to  recognize  two  great  di- 
visions, which,  accordingly,  have  U-en  gcnetallv 
adopted:  (1.1  chap.  i.  to*  iii. ;  (2.)  iv  to  end. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  •  work 
of  greater  difficulty :  that  of  Eichhurn  will  1*> 
found  to  Is?  based  ujion  a  highly  subtle,  though 
by  no  means  precarious  criticism.  (I.)  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  first  division  should  Ik-  subdivid- 
ed into  three  separate  poems,  eac  h  originating 
In  a  distinct  aim,  and  eac  h  after  its  own  fashion 
attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagcrv  liorrowed  from  the  matrimonial  rela 
tioti.  The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elabo- 
rate of  these,  is  contained  in  chap.  iii..  the  see- 
oncl  in  i.  2-11,  the  third  in  i.  2-1*.  and  ii.  1-23 
These  three  are  progressively  elalmratc  devel 
opmcnts  of  the  same  reiterated  idea.  Chap,  i 
2-9  is  common  to  the  second  and  third  poems. 


at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occasion, 
the  Hnlltl,  consisting  of  P*alms  cxiii. -cxviii.. 


Eichhnrn,  4c.,  to  subdivide  the  second  part  of 
the  Ixiok.     These  divisions  are  made  either 


was  rhantcd  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain   according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  orac- 
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cording  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  bj  Wells,  who 
gets  Jive,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  pets  six- 
tecm,  t>oems  out  of  this  jmrt  of  the  book.  These 

Cphecies  were  proUblv  collected  by  Hosea 
i«elf  towards  the  end  of  his  carver. 
Hoshai  ah.  1.  A  man  who  assisted  in  the 
d  -dication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  it  had 
U-en  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  32). — 2. 
The  father  of 'a  certain  Jczaniah,  or  Azuriah, 
who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ( Jer.  xlii.  1 , 
xliii.  2». 

Hosh'ama,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah, 
or  Jehoiaehin,  tlie  List  king  of  Judah  but  one 
(I  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Hoshe  a,  the  nineteenth,  last,  ami  best  king 
of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew 
in  a  successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling  a 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  til.  16).  Although  Jo- 
«cphus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah.  we  have 
no  ground  for  calling  this  a  treacherous  munler. 
It  took  place  n.c.  737,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  30),  i.e.,  "in  the  twentieth 
year  after  Jotham  became  sole  king,"  for  he 
only  reigned  sixteen  year*  ('2  K.  xv.  33).  But 
there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at  least 
eight  years  l>efore  Hoshea  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  not  till  n.c.  729.  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1 ).  It  is  expressly  stated 
(2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinful  as 
bis  predecessors.  In  the  third  vear  of  his  reign 
(u.c.  726),  Shalmaneser  cruelly  stormed  the 
-trong  caves  of  Bcth-arhel  (Ho*.  8.  14),  and 
made  Israel  tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  encouraged 
p  rhaps  by  the  revolt  of  Hezekiah.  Hoshea  en- 
tered into  a  secret  alliance  with  So.  king  of 
Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  The 
alliance  did  him  no  good:  it  was  revealed  to 
the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyrian  party  in 
Kphraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately  seized 
as  a  rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
apparently  treated  with  the  utmost  indignitv 
(Mic.  v.  1).  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
Hoshea  we  know  nothing. 

Hoshe  a.  L  The  son  of  Nun,  i.e.,  Joshua 
(I)eut.  xxxii.  44;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshea).  —  2.  Son 
of  Azaziah  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  20)  ;  like  his  great 
namesake,  a  man  of  Kphraim,  ruler  of  his  tribe 
in  the  time  of  King  I)avid. —  3.  One  of  the 
heads  of  tlie  people,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 

Hospitality.  Hospitality  was  regarded 
by  most  nations  of  the  ancient  world  as  one  of 
the  chief  virtues,  and  especially  by  jjcoples  of  the 
Shemitie  stock  ;  but  that  it  was  not  character- 
istic of  these  alone  is  amply  shown  by  the  usages 
of  the  Greeks  and  even  the  Romans.  Among 
the  Arabs  we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  tin- 
old  Bible  narratives,  and  among  them  see  traits 
that  might  beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham. 
The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33, 
34)  and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq. ;  Dent.  xv. 
7),  and  concerning  redemption  (l^ev.  xxv.  23 
seqq),  arc  framed  in  accordance  with  fh* 
spirit  of  hospitality:  and  the  strength  of  the 
national  feeling  regarding  it  is  shown  in  the  in- 
cidental mentions  of  its  practice.  In  the  Law, 
compassion    -»  strangers  is  constantly  enforced 


by  the  words,  "  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (Lev.  xix.  34).    And  before 

|  the  Iaiw,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  an- 
gels (Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  I), 
are  in  exact  agreement  with  it*  precepts,  and 
with  modem  usage  (comp.  Ex.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii. 
15,  xix.  17,  20,  21 ).  In  the  N.  T.,  hospitality 
is  yet  more  markedly  enjoined  ;  and  in  the  more 
civilized  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed, 
it*  exercise  became  more  a  social  virtue  than  a 
necessity  of  patriarchal  life.  The  Good  Samari- 
tan stands  for  all  ages  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian hospitality,  embodying  the  command  to 

[  love  one  s  neighbor  as  himself.  The  neglect 
of  Christ  is  symliolized  by  inhospitality  to  our 
neighl»ors  (Matt.  xxv.  43)."  The  Apostles  urged 
the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospitality  "  (Rom. 
xii.  13;  cf.  I  Tim.  v.  10)  J  to  remember  Abra- 
ham's example  (Heb.  xiii.  2);  to  "use  hospi- 
tality one  to  unother  without  grudging  "  ( 1  Pet 
iv.  9 )  ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "  lover  of  hos- 
pitality "  (Tit.  i.  8  ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic 
of  their  belief.  Such  having  been  tlie  usage  of 
Biblical  times,  it  is  in  the  next  place  importunt 
to  remark  how  hospitality  was  shown.  In  the 
patriarchal  ages  we  may  take  Abraham's  exam- 
ple as  the  most  fitting,  a*  we  have  of  it  the  full- 
est account  "  Hospitality,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
"in  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of  the  East 

!  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  admired ; 
and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled  to 

I  commendation  on  this  account.  .  .  .  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  wlio  would  think  of  sit- 
ting down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in 
the  house,  without  inviting  him  to  purtake  of 
it,  unless  the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case 
he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servant*. 
...  The  account  Of  Abraham's  entertaining  the 
three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible,  present*  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modern 

(  Bedawee  sheik  receives  travellers  arriving  at 

,  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a 
sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in 
haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  provi- 
sions that  he  may  have  readv  at  liand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  lie  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  l>e  persons  of 
high  rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as 
Abraham  did  in  the"  case  above  alluded  to. 
Most  B  -dawees  will  sutf  r  almost  any  injury 
to  themselves  or  their  families  rather  than  allow 
their  guests  to  be  ill  treated  while  under  their 
protection."  The  Oriental  respect  for  the  cov- 
enant of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly 
sprang  from  the  high  regard  in  which  hospi- 
tality was  held. 

Ho  tham,  a  man  of  A  slier;  son  of  Helwr, 
of  the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vi;.  .cjj. 

Ho'than,  a  man  of  Aricr,  father  of  Shama 
and  Jehicl  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Ho'thir,  the  1 3th  sou  of  Hkman,  "  the  king's 
seer"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  28),  and  therefore  a  Ko- 
hatltite  Levitc. 

Hour.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twenty-four  parts.  The  general  dis- 
tinctions of  "  morning,  evening,  and  noonday  " 
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(Ps.  Iv.  17),  were  sufficient  for  them  at  first,  as 
they  were  for  the  early  Greek*  :  afterwards  the 
Hebrews  purcelled  out  the  period  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions 


bv  the  sun's  course.  The  early 
Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day  into  four 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into  three 
watches  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  even  in  the  X.  T. 
we  find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Matt.  xx.  1-5. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  witli 
this  way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it 
from  the  Babylonians  during  the  captivity.  In 
whatever  way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  Thev  had 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  ana  of  the  night.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  hours :  vis.,  ( 1 .)  the  astronomi- 
cal or  equinoctial  hour,  i.e.,  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  civil  day,  and  (2.)  the  natural  hour, 
i.f.,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These 
an;  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and 
the  Rubbis  (John  xi.  9,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length, 
so  as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of 
the  year.  What  horologic  contrivances  the 
Jews  possessed  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  may  safely  suppose  that  they 
had  gnomons,  dials,  and  clepsydrae,  all  of  which 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Persians  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  come  in  contact. 
For  the  purposes  of  prayer,  the  old  division  of 
the  day  into  four  portions  was  continued  in  the 
Temple  service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
I,  x.  9. 

House,  a  dwelling  in  general,  whether  lit- 
erally as  house,  tent,  palace,  citadel,  tomb;  de- 
rivatively as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven ;  or 
metaphorically  as  family.  Although,  in  Ori- 
ental language,  every  tent  may  be  regarded  as 
a  house,  yet  the  distinction  between  the  perma- 
nent dwelling-house  and  the  tent  must  have 
taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the  division  of 
mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and  builders 
of  cities,  i.f.,  of  permanent  habitations  (Gen.  iv. 
17,  20;  Is.  xxxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews  did  not 
become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3  ;  Ex.  xii.  7  ;  Heb.  xi.  9) ;  while  the  Ca- 
naan ites  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were,  from  an 
earlier  period,  builders  and'inhabitants  of  cities, 
and  it  was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by 
the  former  thut  the  Hebrews  entered  to  tuk«' 
possession  after  the  conquest  (Gen.  x.  11,  19, 
xix.  I.xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27;  Deut. 
vi.  10,  1 1 ).  The  houses  of  the  rural  p*>or  in 
Egypt,  us  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, and  Persia,  art;  for  the  most  part  mere  huts 
of  mud,  or  sunburnt  bricks.  In  some  parts  of 
Palestine  mi.1  Arabia,  stone  is  used  ;  and  in  cer- 
tain distriets,  caw  in  the  rock  arc  used  a^ 
dwellings  (Amos  v.  1 1 ).  The  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  one  story  only,  viz.,  the  ground  floor, 
mill  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  lor  the  cattle  is  at- 
tached ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  an*  housed 
in  the  same  building,  or  the  people  live  on  a 
raised  platform,  and  the  cattle  round  them  on 
the  ground  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24).    The  windows 


are  small  apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  some- 
times grated  with  wood.  The  roofs  are  com- 
monly but  not  always  flat,  and  are  usually 
formed  of  a  plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon 
houghs  or  rafters  ;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs,  tents, 
or  "booths"  of  boughs  or  rushes,  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer. 
The  difference  between  the  poorest  houses  and 
those  of  the  class  next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and  the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan  of  Eastern  houses 
of  this  class  presents,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
Egypt,  a  front  of  wall,  whose  blank  and  mean 
uppearance  is  usually  relieved  only  by  the  door 
and  a  few  latticed' and  projecting  windows. 
Within  this  is  a  court  with  apartments  opening 
into  it.  Over  the  door  is  a  projecting  window 
with  a  lattice  more  or  less  elaborately  wrought, 
which,  except  in  times  of  public  celebrations, 
is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30).  An  awning  is 
sometimes  drawn  over  the  court,  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  carpet*  on  festive  occasions.  The 
stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  arc  in  Syria  usu- 
ally in  a  corner  of  the  conrt.  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a  veranda,  often 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second  gallery  of 
like  depth  with  a  balustrade.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  reception-room  is  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  court,  we  may,  in  explaining  the  circum- 
stances of  the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii. 
3 ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord 
was  standing  under  the  veranda,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  front  in  the  court.  The  liearers  of  the 
sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  buanl- 
cd  covering  of  the  veranda,  or  removing  the 
awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the  bed 
through  the  veranda  roof,  or,  in  the  latter,  down 
ly  uny  of  the  roof,  and  deposited  it  before  the 
Saviour.  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  vnrpwov,  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the 
house.  3.  And  one  still  more  simple  is  found 
in  regarding  the  house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwell- 
ings now  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a 
mere  room  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  as 
many  or  more  square,  with  no  opening  except 
the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place, 
is  rear lud  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach 
the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof, 
and,  having  uncovered  it,  let  him  down  into  the 
room  where  our  Lord  was.  When  there  is  no 
second  floor,  but  more  than  one  court,  the  wo- 
men's apartments,  hareem,  harem,  or  haram,  are 
usually  in  the  second  court ;  otlierwise  they  form 
n  separate  building  within  the  general  enclo- 
sure, or  are  nliove  on  the  first  floor.  When 
there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ku'oh  forms  the 
most  important  apartment,  and  thus  probably 
an>wcrs  to  the  inrepuav,  which  was  often  the 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13, 
ix.  37,  xx.  8).  The  windows  of  the  upper 
rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet,  and  form  a 
kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such  may  have 
l>ecn  the  "chamber  in  the  wall  "  (2  K.  iv.  10, 
11).  The  "lattice"  through  which  Ahoziah 
fell,  perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of 
this  kind  (2  K.  i.  2),  as  al*o  the  "third  loft," 
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from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acta  xx.  9;  comp. 
Jcr.  xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special 
bed-rooms  in  Eastern  houses.  The  outer  doors 
are  closet!  with  a  wooden  lock,  but  in  Home  case* 
the  apartments  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
curtains  only.  There  are  no  chirauevs,  but  tire 
is  made  when  required  with  charcoal  in  a  dia- 
ling duh  ;  or  a  tire  of  wood  might  be  kindled  in 
the  open  court  of  the  house  (Luke  xxii.  55 J. 
Some  houses  in  Cairo  have  an  apartment,  open 
in  front  to  the  court,  with  two  or  more  arches, 
and  a  railing;  and  a  pillar  to  support  the  wall 
above.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest  size  to  l>e  found  in  a 

Iialacc,  that  our  Lord  was  being  arraigned  be- 
ore  the  high-priest,  at  the  time  when  the  denial 
of  Him  by  St.  Peter  took  place.  He  "  turned 
and  looked  "  on  Peter  as  lie  stood  by  the  fire  in 
the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61  ;  John  xviii.  24), 
whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  "  hall  of  Judg- 
ment." In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  hab- 
its differ  more  from  European  than  in  the  use 
of  the  roof.  Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for 
various  household  purposes,  as  drying  corn, 
hanging  up  linen,  and  preparing  tigs  and  rai- 
sins. The  roofs  are  used  as  places  of  recreation 
in  the  evening,  and  often  as  sleeping-places  at 
night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22;  Dan.  iv.  29;  1 
Sam.  ix.  25,  26  ;  Job  xxvii.  18;  Prov.  xxi.  9). 
They  were  also  used  as  places  for  devotion,  and 
even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix. 
13 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  12 ;  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Acts  x.  9).  At 
the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths 
were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  Protection  of  the  roof  by  parapets  was 
enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  Special 
apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses  to 
winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22 ;  Am. 
iii.  15).  The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  proba- 
bly a  palace  largely  ornamented  with  inlaid 
ivory.  The  circumstance  of  Samson's  pulling 
down  the  house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  company  being 
assembled  on  tiers  of  balconies  above  each  other, 
supported  by  central  pillars  on  the  basement; 
when  these  were  pulled  down,  the  whole  of  the 
upper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26). 

Huk  kok,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth- 
Tabor.  It  has  been  recovered  in  Yakut,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Hu'kok?  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is 
substituted  tor  Helkath  in  Josh.  xxi. 

Hill,  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  people  whom  he  represents  is  not 
well  decided.  The  strongest  evidence  is  in  favwr 
ot  the  district  about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Hul  dan,  a  prophetess,  whose  husband, 
Shallots,  was  keeper  of  the  wardrolv;  in  the 
time  of  King  Josiah.  It  was  to  her  that  Josiah 
had  recourse  when  Hilkiah  found  a  l*M»k  of 
the  law,  to  procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
it  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

Hum  tuh,  a  city  of  Judah.one  of  those  in 
the  mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh, 
xv.  54). 

Hunting.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised  indicate  the  various  conditions  of 
society  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunt- 


ing, as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  t..» 
extermination  of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  pro- 
curing sustenance,  In-tokcns  a  rude  and  semi- 
civilized  state  ;  as  an  uniusemeut,  it  l>etokeus 
an  advanced  state.  The  Hebrews.,  as  a  jais- 
toral  and  agricultural  people,  were  not  given  to 
the  sports  of  the  field  :  the  density  of  the  jiop- 
ulatiou,  the  earnestness  of  their  character,  and 
the  tendency  of  their  ritual  regulations,  partic- 
ularly tho»e  affecting  food,  all  combined  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  hunting.  There  was 
no  lack  of  game  in  Palestine  :  on  their  entramo 
into  the  laud,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous 
as  to  be  dangerous  (Kx.  xxiii.  29).  Some  of 
the  fiercer  aniraa's,  as  lions,  survived  to  a  late 
period.  The  manner  of  catching  these  animals 
was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall,  which  was  the 
usual  manner  with  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ez.  xix.  4,  8) ;  or  sec. 
ondly  by  a  trap,  which  was  set  under  ground 
(Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov 
xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the  leg  (Job  xviii.  9) , 
or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  net,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds,  as  for  the  gazelle  ( Is.  li.  20, 
A.  V.  "  wild  bull  J  and  other  animals  of  that 
class.  Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among 
the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xvii.  13)  ;  and  much  skill 
was  exercised  in  catching  them.  The  following 
were  the  most  approved  methods:  —  (I.)  The 
trap .  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net, 
strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  support  it, 
but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the 
slightest  touch  (Am.  iii.  5,  "  gin  ;  "  Ps.  Ixix.  22, 
"  trap  ").  (2.)  The  snare  (Job  xviii.  9.  A.  V. 
"  robber "),  consisting  of  a  cord  (Job  xviii. 
10;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxI.  5),  so  set 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3. )  The  net. 
(4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Jer.  v.  26,  27. 

ITu  phara,  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of 
the  fumily  of  the  Huphamitks  (Num.  xxvi. 
39). 

Hu  phamites,  the,  descendants  of  Hu- 
phumortho  tribe  or  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  3<n. 

Hup  pun,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Hup  pirn,  head  of  a  Beniamite  family. 
Accontmg  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  Gen.,  a 
son  of  Behi ;  but  1  Chr.  vii.  12  tells  us  that  he 
was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri. 

Hur.  1.  A  man  who  is  mentioned  with 
Moses  and  Aairon  on  the  occasion  of  the  bnttle 
with  Auialek  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when 
with  Aaron  he  staved  up  the  hands  of  Moses 
(12).  He  is  mentioned  again  in  xxiv.  11,  as 
ln-inir.  with  Aaron,  left  in  charge  of  the  people 
l>y  Moses  during  his  ascent  of  Sinai.  'I  he 
Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of 
Miriam,  ami  that  he  was  identical  with — 2. 
The  grandfather  of  Bezalcel,  the  chief  artificer 
of  the  tabernacle,  —  "  Mm  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur, 
—  of  the  trilic  of  Judah  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30,  xxxviii.  22).  In  the  lists  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  in  I  dir.,  the  pedigree  is  more 
fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one  of 
the  "great  family  of  Pharez.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  hen-Hczron,  by  a  second  wife,  Kplirath 
(ii.  19,  30;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit 
of*  the  marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and  the  father, 
k-sides  I'ri  i  ver  20  .  of  three  tons,  who  bended 
the  towns  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethlehem,  and 
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Bcth-gadcr  (51 ).  Hnr's  conn?ction  with  Beth- 
lehem would  KtB  to  have  l»ecn  of  a  fhwr  na- 
ture than  with  the  others.  —  8.  The  fourth  of 
the  five  kings  of  Midian,  who  wi  re  slain  with 
Balaam  alter  the  "matter  of  I'eor "  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  In  a  later  mention  of  them  (Josh, 
xiii.  21 ),  they  are  called  princes  of  Midiuu,  and 
dukes.  —  4.  Katlier  of  Kcphuiuh,  who  wa«  ruler 
of  hall  of  the  environ*  of  Jerusalem,  and  assist- 
ed Neheminh  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  (Neh. 
iii.  !*).  — 6.  The  "son  of  Hur  "  — Bcn-Hur— 
was  commissariat  offiecr  for  Solomon  in  Mount 
Kphraim  ( 1  K.  iv.  8). 

Hura'i,  one  of  David's  guard, —  Hurai  of 
the  torrents  of  Gash,  —  according  to  the  list 
of  I  Chr.  xi.  32.  [Hiddai.) 

II u  ram.  1.  A  Benjamite ;  son  of  Bela, 
the  first-torn  of  the  patriarch  (I  Chr.  viii.  5). 
—  2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon  — 
and  "elsewhere  given  as  Hiram  — appears  in 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xiv.  I  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3,  II,  12, 
viii.  2,  18,  ix.  10,  21).  — 8.  The  same  change 
occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the  name  of  Hiram  the 
artificer,  which  is  given  as  Hurum  in  the  fol- 
lowing places  :  2  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  iv.  II,  16. 

Hu  ri,  a  Gadite;  father  of  Ahihail  (1  Chr. 
▼.  14). 

Husband.  [Marriage.] 

Hll'shah,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the* gen- 
ealogies of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4)  — 
"  Kzer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may  perhaps  he 
the  name  of  a  place. 

Husha  i,  an  Architc,  i.e.  possibly  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  place  called  Krec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff., 
xvi.  16  IF.).  He  is  called  the  "friend"  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37);  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33, 
/he  word  is  rendered  "companion."  To  him 
David  confided  the  delicate  and  dangerous  part 
if  a  pretended  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Al>- 
salom.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Banna 
(1  K.  iv.  16). 

Hu  sham,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  35  ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Hu  shathite,  the,  the  designation  of  two 
»f  the  heroes  of  David's  guard.  1.  SlHBE- 
«iai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  IH;  I  Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4, 
xxvii.  II).  Joscphus,  however,  calls  him  a 
Hitlite.  — 2.  Mkiiinxai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27)  a 
mere  corruption  of  Sihhkchai. 

Hu'shim.  1.  In  Cen.  xlvi.  23,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  "  are  said  to  have  I  teen  Hushim. 
The  name  is  plural.  a<  if  of  a  trilie  rather  than 
an  individual.  En  Num.  xxvi.,  the  name  is 
changed  to  Shi  iiam. — 2.  A  Benjamite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  12);  and  here  ai;ain  apparently  the 
plural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized,  Mid 
Ilitshim  is  stated  to  Is-  ••  the  sons  of  Aher."  — 
3.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr. 

via  8). 

Husks.  The  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"hu<ks"  (Luke  xv.  Ifi)  de-erihes  really  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  kind  of  tree :  viz!,  the 
enrob  or  C-rtttontn  siV/ywi  of  botanists.  This 
tree  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  Svria  and 
Egypt  :  it  produces  pods,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
varying  in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and 
slxuit  a  finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

HUZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milrtth 
'Gen.  xxii.  21). 

Huz'zab,  according  to  th"  general  opinion 


of  the  Jews,  was  the  queen  of  Nineveh  at  the 
time  when  Nahum  delivered  his  prophecy  (Nah. 
ii.  7).  The  moderns  follow  the  rendering  in 
the  margin  of  our  English  Bible.  — "  that 
which  was  established."  Still  it  is  not  improb- 
able that,  aAer  all,  Huzzah  may  really  be  a 
proper  name.  /Iiuzab  may  mean  "  the  Ztib 
country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  east  of  the  Tigris, 
watered  bv  the  Upper  and  Ix>wer  '/jth  Rivers 
[ZA  Ala  and  Zab  A*fal),  —  \hc  A-rfwMnt!  of 
the  geographers. 

Hyaena.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzabu'a  in  Jer.  xit.  9  means  a 
"  hyarna,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a  "  speckled 
bird,"  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either ;  the 
hyamn  l>eing  atrmkrd.  '  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  prot>er  name,  Zeho- 
im  (I  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "  the  valley  of  hywnas," 
Aquiln ;  Neh.  xi.  34).  The  hya»na  was  com* 
mon  in  ancient  a*  in  modern  Egypt,  and  is 
constantly  depicted  on  monuments  :  it  must 
therefore  have  been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if 
indeed  not  equally  common  in  Palestine 
( Ecelus.  xiii.  18). 

Hydas'pes,  a  river  noticed  in  Jud.  i.  6,  in 
connection  with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
is  uncertain  what  river  is  referred  to.  We  mav 
|>erhaps  identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susi- 
ana. 

Hymenae'US,  the  name  of  a  person  occur- 
ring twice  in  the  correspondence  lietween  St. 
Paul  and  Timothy  ;  the  first  time  classed  with 
Alexander  (I  Tim.  i.  20);  and  the  second 
time  classed  with  Philctus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18). 
In  the  error  with  which  he  was  charged,  he 
stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gnostics. 
As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  it 
has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence, 
that  the  "  delivering  to  Satan "  is  a  mere 
synonyms  for  ecclesiastical  excommunication. 
Such  can  hardly  Ik.-  the  case.  As  the  AjHistlcs 
healed  ull  manner  of  lodilv  infirmities,  so  they 
seem  to  have  possessed  and  exercised  the  same 
jK»wer  in  inflicting'  them, — a  power  far  to«i 
jK'rilous  to  be  continued  when  the  manifold  ex- 
igencies of  the  Apostolical  age  had  passed  away 
(Acts  v.  5,  10,  ix.  17,40,  xiii.  11).  Even  apart 
from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles,  bodily 
visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily 
( 1  <  or.  xi.  30).  •  >n  the  other  hand,  Satan  was 
held  to  In-  the  instrument  or  executioner  of  nil 
these  visitations.  Thus,  while  the  "delivering 
to  Satan  "  mav  resemble  ecclesiastical  excom- 
munication in  some  respects,  it  has  its  own 
characteristics  likewise,  which  show  plainly  thnt 
one  is  not  to  Is-  confounded  or  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  other. 

Hymn.  Among  the  later  Jews,  the  word 
hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  application, 
and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion  should 
arise.  To  Christians,  the  Hymn  has  always 
l  een  something  different  from  the  Psalm  ;  a 
different  conception  in  thought,  a  different 
type  in  composition.  There  is  some  dispute 
about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord  and  II is 
Apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper; 
but  even  supposing  it  to  have  Uvn  the  tlnlM, 
or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of  Ps.  exiii.— 
exviii.,  it  is  obvious  thnt  the  won!  hymn  is  in 
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this  case  applied,  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
bat  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  suecessive- 
1t,  and  altogether  forming  a  kind  <»f  devo- 
tional exercise  which  is  not  unaptly  culled  a 
h  vmn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God; 
and  so  load  was  their  song  that  their  fellow- 
prisoners  heanl  them.  This  must  hare  been 
what  we  menu  by  singing,  and  not  merely 
recitation.  It  wis  in  fact  a  veritable  singing  of 
hymns.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nnun 
hymn  is  only  used  in  reference  to  the  services 
of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  same  passage*  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  psalm  ( Eph.  t. 
19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "psalms  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs."  It  is  worth  while  inquiring 
what  profane  models  the  Greek  hyranographers 
chose  to  work  after.  In  the  old  religion  of 
Greece,  the  word  Ayr*"  had  already  acquired  a 
sacred  and  liturgical  meaning.  The  special 
/arm*  of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The 
Homeric  and  Orphic  hymns  were  written  in 
the  epic  style,  and  in  hexameter  verse.  Their 
metre  was  not  adapted  for  singing.  In  the 
Pindaric  hymns  we  find  a  sufficient  variety  of 
metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
were  rang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The 
first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  was  to  run 
into  the  mould*  ordinarily  used  bv  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  old  religion.  In  I  Cor.  xiv.  86, 
allusion  is  made  to  imjrrorimd  hymns,  which, 
being  the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion, 
would  probablv  assume  the  dithvrumbic  form. 
It  was  in  the  "Latin  CI 


blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  ( Ex  xfi.  22) ;  ft  waa 

employed  in  the  purification  of  lepers  and  lep- 
rous house*  (l^ev.  xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6).  In  con- 
sequence of  its  detergent  qualities,  or  from  its 
being  associated  with  the  purificatory  services, 

i  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
"purge  me  with  rsoi"  (Pa.  li.  7).  It  is  de- 
scribed in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  Bochart  decides  in  favor  of  marjoram, 
or  some  plant  like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradition  points. 

j  The  monks  on  Juhel  Musa  give  the  name  of 
hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called  ja  'deh,  which 
grows  in  great  quantities  on  that  mountain. 
Celsius  concludes  thnt  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  the  IIysaopu»  officinalis.  An  elabo- 
rate and  interesting  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Forties  Royle,  On  the  Hyuott  of  Scripture,  in 
the  Journ.'of  the  Rov.  As.  Soe.  viii.  193-211, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. Dr.  R.,  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
hyssop  is  no  other  than  the  caper-plant,  or 
Cnjyparit  spinom  of  Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name 
of  this  plant,  man/,  by  which  it  is  sometimea, 
though  not  commonly,  described,  bears  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  however,  there 
does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for  departing 
from  the  old  interpretation,  which 
the  Greek  ixmumc  with  the  I 


Church  that  the  trochaic 
and  iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted, 
and  acquired  the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and 
grace  of  finish.  The  introduction  of  hymns 
into  the  Latin  Church  is  commonly  referred  to 
Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tradi- 
tion is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 
Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hym- 
nographers. 

Hys8op.  Perhaps  no  plant  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  has  given  rise  to  greater  differ- 
ences of  opinion  than  this.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the 
Greek  Oaaum(  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  Itfib,  and  that  this  rendering  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking  of  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  wtowtto;  as  the  word  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests, 
or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  "plant  indi- 
cated by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists 
differ  widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  fowuiroc  of  Dioscorides.  The 


has  been  given  to  the  Satitrevi  (irreca  and  the 
•S*.  Juliana,  to  neither  of  which  it  is  appro- 
priate. Kiihn  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  Origanum  lEagptito UK  in 
Egypt,  the  0.  Syriantm'  in  Palestine,  and  that 
the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides  was  the  O.  .S'/ayr- 
ntrum.  The  rt6h  was  used  to  sprinkle  the 
doorposts  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with  the 


IbTiar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Da«4d  (2  Sam. 

v.  15  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5),  bom  in  Jerusalem. 

Ibloam,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages 
or  towns  dependent  on  H  (Judg.  i.  27).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
:  cither  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh  xvii.  1 1 ).  The 
ascent  of  Gen  was  "  at  Ibleam  "  (2  K.  ix.  27 v. 
somewhere  near  the  present  Jenm,  probably  to 
the  north  of  it. 

Ibnci  ah,  son  of  Jchoram,  a  Benjamite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ibni'jah.  a  Benjamite  (I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'ri,  a  Mcrarite  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Jaaniah  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  27 1,  in  the  time  of 
David. 

Ib  znn,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebnlon, 
j  who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jeph- 
thah  (Judg.  xii.  8.  10).  He'had  thirty  sons 
and  thirty  daughters,  and  took  home  thirty 
wives  for  "his  sons,  ami  sent  out  his  daughters 
to  as  many  husbands  abroad.  He  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem. 

Ich'abod,  the  son  of  Phinehns, 
i  son  of  Eli  ( 1  Sam.  iv.  21 ). 

ICO'nium,  the  modern  Konieh,  is  sitr 
in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on 
the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaowia. 
Xenophon  reckons  Iconium  as  the  most  easter- 
ly town  of  Piirtoia;  but  all  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which  it 
was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the 
gn  at  line  of  communication  between  Ephe 
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and  the  western  coast  of  the  ]teninsula  on  one 
side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  ami  tin*  Kuphratcs 
on  tin*  other.  Iconium  was  a  well -chosen 
place  for  missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  i,  3, 
it,  22.  x\i.  I.  2.  "x  viii.  2.1).  The  Apostle's 
first  visit  was  on  hi-  first  eircuit,  in  compatiy 
with  Barnaluis;  and  on  this  occasion  Ik*  ap- 
proaehed  it  from  Antioch  in  I'isidia,  whi<*h  lay 
to  the  wc>t.  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  Ik*  an  import. ml  centre  of  I  hristian 
influence  in  the  earlv  a-res  of  the  church.  In 
the  declining  period-  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconinm  was  made  n  rtjoniii.  Konith  is  still  a 
town  of  considerable  size. 

Id'alah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tril*e  of 

Zebulun,  named  between  Sbimron  and  Bethle- 
hem (dosh.  xix.  15). 

Id  bash,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi- 
Etam,  anions  the  families  of  Judah  (I  Chr. 

to.  8). 

Id'dO.  1.  The  father  of  Ahinadab  (I  K. 
iv.  14).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  son 
of  Ix*vi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  —  3.  Son  of  Zcehariah, 
ruler  of  the  trila*  of  Manassch  east  of  .Ionian 
in  the  time  of  David  (I  Chr.  xwii.  21  ).  —  4. 
A  seer  whose  "  visions  *' against  .IcroU-am  in- 
cidentally contained  some  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Chr.  ix.  29)  He  ap|x.-ars  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  relating  to  the 
life  and  reign  of  Ahijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  22),  and 
als<»  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies,"  i«  which 
the  acts  of  Rchol-oam  were  morded  (xii.  15). 
These  l*ooks  are  lost,  hut  thev  mav  have  formed 
part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles.  —  5.  The  irrandfathcr  of  the 
prophet  Zcehariah  (Zech.  i.  I,  7),  although  in 
other  placet  Zcehariah  is  called  "  the  son  of 
Iddo"  (Kzr.  v.  1,  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zembbaliel  and  Jeshun  (Neb. 
xii.  -t ) .  — 6.  The  chief  of  tho>c  who  assembled 
at  Casiphia.  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan 
from  Babylon,  lie  was  one  of  the  Nethinim 
(Ear.  viii.  17;  comp.  20). 

Idol,  Image.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in 
the  A.  V  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by 
no  means  uniformly,  it  will  Ik*  of  some  advan- 
tage to  attempt  to  discriminate  Is-twcen  them, 
and  assign,  as  nearly  as  the  two  language*  will 
allow,  the  English  equivalents  for  each.  But. 
Iietbre  proccc4ling  to  the  discussion  of  thov 
words  w  hich  in  themselves  indicate  the  objects 
of  false  worship,  it  will  l>c  necessary  to  notice 
a  class  of  abstract  terms,  which,  with  a  deep 
moral  significance,  express  the  d4*gradntion  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a  protect  ot 
the  language  against  the  enormities  of  idola- 

trv.    Such  an  1.  Arm,  rendered  elsewhere 

"nought,"  "vanitv."  ••iniquity,"  "wicked 
ness,"  "  sorrow,"  &c.,  and  once  only  "  idol  " 
(Is.  lxvi.  .'{).  The  primary  idea  of  the  root 
seems  to  In*  emptiness,  nothingness,  as  of  breath 
or  vapor;  and.  by  a  natural  transition,  in  a 
moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  lortn  of 
mischief,  ami  then,  as  the  n*sult,  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Hence  arm  denotes  a  vain,  false, 
wicked  thing,  and  expresses  at  on<*e  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  idols,  ami  the  consequences  of 
their  worship.  — 9.  FM  is  thought  I  iv  some 
to  have  a  sense  akin  to  that  of  "  falsehood," 
and  would  therefore  much  resemble  ami,  as 


applied  to  an  idol.    It  is  used  of  the  idols  ot 

Nopb  or  .Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13)-  In  strong 
contrast  with  .Jehovah  it  ap|>cars  in  l's.  xc.  5. 
xcvii.  7. — 3.  Kinah,  "  lu-rror,"  or  "terror," 
and  hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jcr.  I. 
38),  in  reference  either  to  tin-  hideousticss  of 
the  idols  or  to  the  gross  character  of  their 
worship  In  this  respect  it  is  closclv  connect- 
ed w  ith.  4.  MifJilrUetk,  a  "  fright,"  *"  horror," 
applied  to  the  tool  of  Maachah,  probably  of 
wood,  which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  ( I  K. 
xv.  13;  2  Chr.  xv.  16),  and  which  was  unques- 
tionably the  phallus,  the  syml*d  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature  and  the  nature-eod- 
4 1  ess  Ashcra.  With  this  must  Ik*  noticed, 
though  not  actually  rcmlcred  "  image "  or 
"idol,"  —  5.  tkahrth.  "shame."  or  •'shame- 
ful thinjr"  (A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13;  Ib>s.  ix.  10), 
applic4l  to  Baal  4ir  Baal-Pcor,  as  characteriz- 
ing the  4ih-s-cnity  of  his  worship.  With  ftii  is 
found  in  elose  connection  —  6.  Gi'UHtm,  also 
a  term  of  contempt,  but  of  uncertain  4»rigin 
(Ez.  xxx.  13).  '1  he  Rabbinical  authorities, 
n-ferring  to  such  passages  as  Kz.  iv.  2.  Zeph.  i. 
17.  have  favored  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Dcut.  xxix.  17, 
"dungy  g4>ds."  The  expression  is  applied, 
principally  in  Ezekicl,  to  false  pals  an4l  their 
symbols  (Dent,  xxix  17;  Ez.  viii.  10,  &c). 
It  stands  side  by  si*h*  w  ith  other  contemptuous 
terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8 ;  as  for  example 
§kektt$,  -filth,"  "abomination"  (Es.  viii.  10), 
and  —  7.  The  connate  fJuLiuts,  "  filth."  "  impu- 
rity," esjKiially  applied,  like  sfteifts,  to  that 
which  pmducetl  «'eremonial  uni'lcanness  (Kz. 
xxxvii.  23;  Nah.  iii.  6).  As  referring  to  the 
idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ol>- 
s4-ene  rites  with  which  their  worship  was  as- 
s4*-iate<l.  an4l  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applietl 
Ix  >t  h  to  the  object*-  of  worship  and  also  to  their 
worshipjKTs.  We  now  come  to  the  C4>nsidera- 
tion  of  those  W4»nls  which  more  directly  apply 
to  the  images  or  i4loIs,  as  the  outward  sym- 
Im>1s  of  t deify  who  was  worshipped  through 
them.  —  8.  Senw,  or  st'ind,  signifies  a  "like- 
ncss,n  "  semblance  "  (Lat.  simnltuTtnn).  It  4**- 
4tirs  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15  (A.  V.  "tdol")j 
Dent.  iv.  16  ("  figure  ") ;  ami  Kz.  viii.  3.  5  ("im- 
age").—9.  Ts,Um  (Ch.  id.  and  ttelum)  is  by 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  ami  modern,  con- 
ncrted  w  ith  Isi'/,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  im- 
age "  of  < >•>«!  in  wlmh  man  was  create* I  (lien, 
i.  27;  cf.  Wis*!,  ii.  23),  distinguished  from  dr- 
miiih,  or  "  likeness,"  us  the  "  image  "  from  the 
"  idea  "  which  it  represents,  though  it  would  be 
rash  to  insist  ujkhi  this  distinction.  But  what- 
ever abstract  term  mav  licst  define  the  meaning 
of  ittUnt,  it  is  umpiestionably  use<l  to  denote  the 
visible  forms  of  external  objects,  ami  is  applied 
f4>  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the 
golden  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as 
to  tlms4*  painted  upon  walls  (Kz.  xxiii.  14). 
"  Image"  ja*rhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in 
all  passages.  Applies!  to  the  human  counti-- 
name  (Dan.  iii.  19),  it  signifies  the  "expres- 
sion."— 10.  Tuntittah,  nmdered  "image  1  in 
.Job  iv.  16;  elsewhere  "similitude"  (Deut.  i. 
12),  "likeness"  (Deut.  i.  8 ) ;  "form,"  or 
"  shape  "  would  be  better.  —  11.  Attab,  1 2.  Vt«* 
(Jcr.  xxii.  28).  or  13.  Vrf.«W,  (Is.  xlviii.  5).  "a 
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figure."  al\  derived  from  a  root  'lilmb,  "  to 
work,"  or  "  fashion,"  are  terms  applied  to  idols 
as  expressing  that  their  origin  was  due  to  the 
\&\*>r  of  man. —  14.  Tar,  once  only  applied 
to  an  idol  (Is.  xlv.  16J.  The  word  .signifies 
"  a  form."  or  "  mould.  '  and  heme  an  "  idol." 

—  15.  MntttoUih,  any  thing  set  up,  a  "  statue  " 
(Gen.  xxviii.  1*.  xxxi.  45,  xxxv.  14,  15). 
Such  were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
It.  9)  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at 
Shechem  (xxiv.  26),  and  l>y  Samuel  when 
victorious  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
When  solemnly  detlieated,  they  were  anointed 
with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon  them. 
The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  oMi>ks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Ileliopolis  (Jcr.  xliii.  13).  The 
Phoenicians  consecrated  and  anointed  stones 
like  that  at  Bethel,  which  were  called,  as  some 
think,  from  this  circumstance,  Lbrh/lia.  Many 
such  are  said  to  have  heen  seen  on  the  Lebanon, 
near  Hcliopolts,  dedicated  to  various  gods. 
The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaha  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  hromrht  from 
heaven  hy  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter " 
(Acts  xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief, 
anciently  so  common,  that  the  pods  sent  down 
their  images  upon  earth.  Closely  connected 
with  these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the 
form  of  obelisks  or  otherwise,  were  — 16. 
CfitUHtnninm,  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most 
passages  "  sun-images."  The  word  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Gcsenius  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  Clttimnum  as  a  »ynonyme  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  ami  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and 
its  after  application  to  the  statues  or  columns 
erected  for  his  worship.  The  Palmyrene  in- 
scription at  Oxford  has  been  thus  rendered  : 
"  This  column  (C/uuitnuhui),  and  this  a'tar,  the 
wins  of  Malchu,  &e.,  have  erected  and  dedi-ated 
lo  the  Sun."  From  the  expressions  in  hit.  vi. 
4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  bfl  inferred  that 
these  column^,  which  |>crhaps  represented  a 
rising  flame  of  tire,  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of 
Baal  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  wen-  ot  wcmmI  or  stone. 

—  17.  .\fa.*rifh,  occurs  in  l/?v.  xxvi.  1  ;  Num. 
xxiii.  52;  Ez.  viii,  12:  "device,"  most  nearly 
suits  all  passages  (cf.  Pa.  Ixxni.  7  ;  Prov.  xviii. 
11,  xxv.  11).  The  general  opinion  appear!  to 
be  that  then  »ui*ilh  signifies  a  stone  with  fig- 
ures graven  upon  it.  Oesenius  explains  it  as  a 
stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  As- 
tarte,  and  refers  to  his  Mon.  P/urn.  21-24  for 
others  of  similar  character.  —  18.  Terafkltim. 
[Tkkaphim.]  The  terms  which  follow  have 
rcirard  to  the  material  and  workmanship  of  the 
idol  rather  than  to  its  character  as  an  Object  of 
worship.  —  19.  AV.W,  and  20.  jrsilim,  usually 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  "graven  or  carved 
Image*."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  am- 
biguously rendered  "  quarries  "  (Judg.  iii.  19, 
26),  following  the  Targum  ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cation. These  "  sculptured  "  images  were  ap- 
parently of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  covered  with 
gold  or  silver  (Dent.  vii.  25  ;  Is.  xxx.  22  ;  Hah. 
ii.  19),  the  more  costly  lieing  of  solid  metal 
(Is.  xl.  19).  The  several  stages  of  the  process 
by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  "  graven 


image"  are  so  vividly  descrilted  in  Is.  xliv.  10- 
20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  pas- 
sage, and  we  arc  at  once  intnwluccd  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at 
Ephesus,  "  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the 
craftsmen."  —  21.  A*»ser,  or  w»W,  and  22. 
mtutecih,  are  evidently  synonymous  ( Is.  xli. 
29,  xlviii.  5;  Jcr.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and 
denote  a  "molten"  image.  Mmsrrah  is  frc- 
rpiently  used  in  distinction  from  f»s>l  or  jmeilim 
(Dent,  xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  Ac.).  Among 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded  as 
svmbols  of  deity,  were,  as  bus  Inert  said  abovfl, 
thfl  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed 
to  have  l>cen  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down 
from  heaven.  From  these  tiny  transferred 
their  regard  to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone 
columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in  which  the  di- 
vinity worship|»cd  was  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil 
and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days.  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
solemn  consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at 
Bethel,  as  showing  the' religious  reverence  with 
which  these  memorials  were  regarded.  <  M  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images  wo 
have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon, 
the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  fig- 
ure terminating  in  a  fish  ;  and  that  the  Syrian 
deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  c 
Symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbors  in  this 
respect  as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13;  Wisd.  xiii. 
13).  When  the  process  of  adorning  the  imago 
was  completed,  it  was  placed  in  n  temple  or 
shrine  appointed  for  it  (Epist.  Jer.  12,  19; 
Wisd.  xiii.  15;  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  From  these 
temples  the  idols  were  sometimes  carried  in 
procession  (Epist.  Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days. 
Their  prices  were  maintained  from  the  idol 
treasury,  and  hasted  iijkjii  the  meats  which 
were  appointed  for  the  idols'  use  (Bel  ami  the 
Dragon,  3,  13). 

Idolatry,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the 
worship  of  deity  in  a  visible  form,  whether  the- 
images  to  which  homage  is  paid  are  symlsdical 
representations  of  the  true  God,  or  of  thfl  false 
divinities  which  have  lieen  made  the  objects  of 
worship  in  His  stead.  —  I.  The  first  nt  doubted 
allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her 
father's  tcraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestor!  of 
the  Israelites  served  "on  the  other  wide  of  the 
river,  in  old  time  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  These  he 
consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V. 
"  learned  by  experience  "),  though  without  en- 
tirely losing  sight  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
the  God  of  N'ahor,  to  whom  he  nppculcd  when 
occasion  offered  (Gen.  xxxi.  53),  while  he  was 
ready,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob,  to  acknowledge 
the  benefits  conferred  u|K>n  him  by  Jehovah 
((Sen.  xxx.  37).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Ciitfurun  colonists  in  Sa- 
maria, who"  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own 
gods"  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  n  strange 
manner  a  theoretical  fielicf  in  the  true  God  with 
the  external  reverence  which,  in  different  stag** 
of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
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ther  were  snr- 
tun-  of  the  He- 


idols  of  the  nations  by 

rounded.  And  this  marked  feature 
brew  character  is  traccaidc  throughout  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  people.  Daring  their  long 
residence  in  Egypt,  the  coantrr  of  svmbolism, 
they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols  of  the 
land,  and  it  wan  long  before  the  taint  was  re- 
moved (Josh,  xxiv.  U  ;  Ea.  xx.  7).  To  these 
gods  Moses,  as  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Xnm.  xxxiii. 
4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance 
fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the 
Israelites  clamored  for  some  visible  shape  in 
which  they  might  worship  the  (rod  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.). 
Aaron  lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and 
chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one  with  which 
ther  had  long  been  familiar  —  the  calf— em- 
bodiment of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 

it,  satisfied  that 
tor  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israel- 
constantJy  exhibited ;  and  for  the  remain- 
of  their  march  through  the  desert,  with 


(1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
all  this  was  forgotten.  Each  of  his  many  for 
eign  wives  brought  with  her  the  gods  of  her 
own  nation  ;  and  the  gods  of  Amnion,  Moab, 
and  Zidoti,  were  openly  worshipped.  Relio- 
boam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  perpet- 
uate! the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatrv 


the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  in  their  midst, 
they  did  not  again  degenerate  into  open  apos- 
tasy.   But  it  was  on  I  v  so  lonir  as  their  contact 


it  was  only  so  long  as  their  contact 
with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile  character  that 
this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  maintained.  Dur- 
ing the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  eiders  who  out- 
tired  him,  they  kept  true  to  theii 
but  the  generation  following,  who 
bovah,  nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel, 
swerved  from  the  plain  path  of  their  fathers, 
and  were  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  foreigner 
(Judg.  ii.).  From  this  time  forth  their  history 
becomes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  in- 


evitable sequence  of  offence  and  punishment 
(Judg.  ii.  18,  14).  By  turns  each  conquering 
nation  strove  to  establish  the  worship  of  its  na- 
tional god.  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin. 
The  episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.,  xviii., 
sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of 
individuals,  who  without  formally  renouncing 
Jehovah,  though  censing  to  recognize  II im  as 
the  theocratic  King  (xvii.  6),  linked  with  His 
worship  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The 
house  of  God,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  made 
in  imitation  of  that  at  Stiiloh,  was  decorated 
with  an  cpbod  and  tcraphim  dedicated  to  God, 
and  with  a  graven  anil  molten  image  consecrat- 
ed to  some  inferior  deities.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people 
was  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who, 
of  all  others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous 
to  maintain  Jehovah's  worship  in  its  purity, 
was  found  to  assume  the  office  of  priest  to  tlie 
images  of  Micah  ;  and  that  this  Levite,  priest 
afterwards  to  tlie  idols  of  Dan,  was  no  other 
than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  (rershom.  the  son  of 
Moses.  In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 
idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  Ivii. 
8;  Hos.  ix.  1,  2)  ;  and  to  check  this  tendency 
the  statute  in  Deut.  xxvii.  18  was  originally 
]H-oinulgated.  Under  Samuel's  administration 
a  fast  was  held,  and  purificatory  rites  performed, 
to  mark  the.  public  renunciation  of  idolatrv 


(1  K.  xiv.  22-24)  ;  and  in  his  reign  was  made 
the  great  schism  in  the  national  religion  ;  when 
Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves 
at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state 
policy  severed  forever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel  (1  K.  xii.  26-331.  The  successors 
of  Jerottoam  followed  in  his  steps,  till  Ahab, 
who  married  a  Zidonian  princess,  at  her  insti- 
gation (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  and  altar 
to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominations  of  the 
Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the 
worship  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was 
a  venial  offence,  probably  because  it  was  moral Iv 
leas  detestable  and  also' less  anti-national  ( 1  K 
xii.  28  ;  2  K  x.  28-31 ).  Henceforth  Baal-wor- 
ship became  so  completely  identified  with  the 
northern  kingdom  that  it  is  described  as  walk- 
ing in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael (2  K.  xti.  3,  XTii.  8),  as  distinguished  from 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  The  conquest  of  the  ten 
trilics  by  Shalraanescr  was  for  them  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  of  abominations  which  had 
been  enacted  uninterruptedly  for  upwards  of 
250  years.  In  the  northern  kingdom  no  reform- 
to  Tary  the  long  line  of  royal  at 
ras  effected  in  the  way  of 


ras  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  1 ).  The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on 
ascending  the  throne  was  the  restoration  and 
purification  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  closed  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  3). 
The  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance,  idolatry  was  extirpated.  But 
the  reform  extended  little  below  the  surface  ( Is. 
xxix.  13).  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a 
purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp 
of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling 
ray,  flickered  for  a  while,  nnd  then  went  out  in 
the  darkness  of  Babylonian  captivity.  But 
foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the 
first  difficulties  with  which  Esra  had  to  contend, 
and  which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair, 
was  the  haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took 
them  foreign  wives  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  followed  them  in  all  their  abominations 
(Ezr.  ix.).  The  conquests  of  Alexander  in 
Asia  caused  Greek  influence  to  be  extensively 
felt,  and  Greek  idolatry  to  lie  first  tolerated, 
and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  i.  43- 
50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  estab- 
lish this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resist- 
ed by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26).  The 
erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  another  cause 
has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for  image*  ac- 
quired by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Persians.    It  has  been  a  question  r~ 
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whether  the  Israelites  were  ever  ao  far  given  up 
to  idolatry  as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true- 
God.  It  would  he  hard  to  assert  t  hut  of  any 
nation,  and  still  mure  difficult  to  prove.  Hut 
there  U  ittill  room  for  grave  suspicion  that 
among  the  masses  of  the  jarople,  though  the 
idea  of  a  supreme  Being  —  of  whom  the  images 
they  worshipped  were  hut  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives —  wait  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimlv  apprehended  (2  Chr. 
xv.  3).  — II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Shemitic 
races  consisted,  in  the  opinion  of  Movers,  in 
the  deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  ; 
these  powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct 
and  independent,  or  as  manifestation*  of  one 
supreme  and  all-ruling  being.  In  most  instan- 
ces the  two  ideas  were  co-existent.  The  deity, 
following  human  analogy,  was  conceived  of  as 
male  and  female :  the  one  representing  the 
active,  the  other  the  passive  principle  of  nature ; 
the  former  the  source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of 
physical  life.  The  aim  and  moon  were  early 
seiected  as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-perv ail- 
ing power,  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the 
most  prevalent  system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its 
rise  in  the  plains  of  Chaldssa,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythbt,  and  even  Mexico  and 
Ceylon  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3;  Job  xxxi. 
26-38).  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt 
their  tirst  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  religious  system  tint  luminary, 
as  Osiris,  held  a  prominent  place.  The  Pheetii- 
cians  worshipped  him  under  the  title  of  "  Lord 
of  heaven."  As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was 
wor*lup|>ed  bv  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Che- 
mosh  bv  the  M'oabites.  The  liadad  of  the  Syrians 
is  the  same  deity.  The  Assyrian  Bel,  or  Bclus, 
is  another  form  of  Usui.  By  the  later  kings 
of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun-god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  Tin  moon,  worshipped  by  the  1W 
nicians  under  tlte  name  of  Astarte  or  Bualtis, 
the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  K.i.ii  was  the 
active,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth 
or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israel  - 
itish  idolatry.  But,  though  we  have  no  tiositi ve 
historical  account  of  star-worship  before  the 
Assyrian  period,  we  may  inter  that  it  was  early 
practised  in  a  concrete  form  among  the  Israel- 
ites from  the  allusions  in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts 
vti.  42,  43.  However  this  may  lie,  Movers  con- 
tends that  the  later  star-worship,  introduced  by 
Ahaz,  and  followed  by  Man  as  sell,  was  purer  and 
more  spiritual  in  its  nature  than  the  Isruclito- 
Phaenician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under 
symbolical  forms  as  Baal  and  A  she  rub ;  and 
that  it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  latter  was,  hut  o{  a  simply  contemplative 
character.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  divine  honors  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of 
Heaven  "  (or  as  others  render  "  the  frame  "  or 
structure  of  the  heavens  ")  were  equally  dis- 
sociated from  image  worship.  The  allnsions  in 
Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  obscure  to  allow 
any  inference  to  lie  drawn  as  to  the  mysterious 
in  Alienees  whk-h  were  held  by  the  old  astrologers 
to  be  exercised  by  the  stars  over  human  dest  iny, 
nor  is  tnere  sumeient 


nomical  knowledge  of  tin-  |>eriod.  The  samo 
may  be  said  of  tin-  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's 
chant  of  triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  high- 
ways warred  with  Si*era  "  (Judg.  v.  20).  In 
the"  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  Mux/.aloth. 
the  planets,  or  the  xodiucal  sign ^  received,  next 
to  the  sun  und  moon,  their  share  of  |io|iiilur  ad- 
oration  (2  K.  xxiii.  .'•).  Boast-worship,  as  ex- 
em|ililied  in  the  calves  of  Jcrotioam  and  the 
dark  hints  which  seem  to  point  to  the  yout  of 
Mendes,  has  already  lieeu  alluded  to.  Tliere 
is  no  actual  pniof  that  the  Israelites  ever  joined 
in  the  service  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  A  ha*  tab  scut  stealthily  to 
Baalsebub,  the  fly-god  of  Kkron  (2  K.  i.),*and 
in  later  times  the*  brasett  serpent  became  the  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  Of 
pare  hero-worship  among  the  Shemitic  races 
we  find  no  trace.  The  reference  in  VVisd.  xiv. 
1 5  is  to  a  later  practice  introduced  by  the  Greeks. 
The  singular  reverence  with  which  trees  hav» 
been  honored  is  not  without  cxiunple  in  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at 
Mature,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an  altar 
(Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grove 
planted  by  him  at  Becrshcba  (Gen.  xxi.  33), 
were  intimately  connected  with  patriarchal 
worship.  Mountains  and  high  places  were 
chosen  spots  tor  offering  sacrifice  and  incense 
to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  23);  and  the  retire- 
ment of  gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of 


offered  great  attractions  to  their  worshipperi 
(2  K.  xvi.  4  ;  Is.i.  29  ;  Hot.  iv.  13).  The  host 
of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house-top  (2 

K.  xxiii.  12;  Jcr.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29;  Zcph.  i. 
5).  The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  some- 
times designated  Chemarim.  a  word  of  Syriac 
«*rigin.  to  which  different  meanings  have  been 
assigned.  It  is  applied  to  the  non-Lcvitical 
jricsts  who  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places 
2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well  as  the  priest*  of  the 
calves  (Hot.  x.  5).  In  addition  to  the  priests, 
there  were  other  persons  intimately  connected 
with  idolatrous  rites,  and  the  impurities  from 
which  they  were  inseparable.  Both  men  and 
women  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service 
of  idols:  the  former  as  Lrdrnfdm,  tor  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V.  (Deut. 
xxiii.  17.  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh  an  equiv- 
alent ;  the  latter  as  Menftdth,  who  wove  shrines 
for  Astarte  (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  same  class  of 
women  existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Arme- 
nians, Lydians,  and  Babylonians  (Kpist.  of 
Jerem.  vor.  4.')).  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv.  14).  and  associ- 
ated with  the  jierformances  of  sacred  rites. 
Besides  th"-e  accessories,  there  were  the  ordi- 
nary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  He- 
brews. Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  iilol 
gods  (2  K.  v.  17),  burning  incense  in  their 
honor  (I  K.  xi.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  wor- 
ship before  their  images  (1  K.  xix.  IS),  were 
the  chief  parts  of  their  ritual ;  and  from  rheir 
very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies  of  true  wor- 
ship were  more  seductive  than  the  grosser  forms. 
Nothing  can  l>c  stronger  or  more  positive  than 
the  language  in  which  these  ceremonies  were 
denounced  by  Hebrew  law.    Kvery  detail  of 


i.lol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which 
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in  themselves  seem  triviul  and  almost  absurd, 
receive  from  this  jmiiit  of  view  their  true  signif- 
icance. We  are  told  by  Maimouidcs  that  the 
prohibition*  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
wed.  ami  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material, 
were  directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters, 
who  attributed  a  kind  of  magical  influence  to 
the  mixture  (I*ev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  arena 
the  t»rece|>t<*  which  forbade  that  the  garments 
of  the  m  \i  s  should  la?  interchanged  (l)eut. 
xxiii.  8).  There  art*  »up|»o<>cd  to  Ik-  allusions 
to  the  practice  of  iiirnnii.nn  v  in  I*.  Ixv.  4,  or 
at  any  rate  to  luperatitious  rites  in  connection 
with  the  dead.  Cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
(Lev.  xix.  2H ;  1  K.  xviii.  2f*),  and  making  a 
baldness  lietwccn  the  eves  (Dent.  xiv.  I),  were 
associated  with  idolatrous  rite* :  the  latter  be- 
ing o  custom  among  the  Syrian*.  The  law 
which  regulated  clean  and  unclean  incut*  (Lev. 
xx.  23-26)  may  lie  considered  U»th  a.*  a  sanitary 
regulation  ami  also  a*  having  a  tendency  to 
separate  the  Israelii.*  from  the  surrounding 
idolatrous  nations.  The  mouse,  one  of  the 
unclean  animals  of  I^eviticus  (xi.  29),  was 
sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is.  Ixvi.  1"). 
Latin.'  of  the  things  offered  wan  a  necessary 
ap|Kiidage  to  the  sacrifice  (coinp.  Lx.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6,  xxxiv.  Ii  ;  Num.  xxv.  2.  &<•.).  The 
Isr-.iclite*  were  forbidden  "  to  prim  any  mark 
njKin  them"  (Ia'v.  xix.  28).  Iiecause  it  was  a 
•ustoin  of  idolaters  to  brand  ujnm  their  flesh 
some  svmlwd  of  the  deity  they  worshiped,  as 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Bacchus  (3  Mac*-,  ii.  2?>).  Many 
•nhcr  practices  of  false  worship  aie  alluded  to, 
nnd  made  the  subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition, 
luit  none  arc  more  frequently  or  more  severely 
denounced  than  those  which  itcctiliurly  dis- 
tingui*hcd  the  worship  of  Molecli.  It  ha*  U-en 
attetnptcd  to  deny  that  the  worship  of  this  idol 
was  jMilluted  by  the  foul  stain  of  human  sacri- 
fice, Imt  the  allusions  arc  too  plain  and  too 
pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Dent, 
xii.  11  ;  2  K.  iii.  27  ;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  Ps.  cvi.  37  ; 
Ez.  xxiii.  2'J).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined 
to  the  rites  of  Molech  :  it  extended  to  those  of 
Baal  fjor.  xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  [  J  K. 
iii.  J")  offered  hi*  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his 
god  Chemosh.  Ki^-ing  the  image*  of  tliegodfl 
(I  K.  xix.  If);  llos.  xiii.  2).  hanging  votive 
offerings  in  their  temples  ( I  Sam.  xxxi.  It)), 
and  rarrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21  I,  as 
the  Jew*  of  Maceuba'iis'  army  did  with  the 
things  consecrated  to  the  idol*  of  the  Jamuites 
[2  Mace  xii.  40),  nre  usages  connected  with 
idolatry  whi-  It  are  casually  mentioned,  though 
not  made  the  objects  of  express  legislation, 
lint  soothsaying,  interpretation  of  dream*,  nec- 
rom  incv,  witchcraft,  magic,  nnd  other  forms 
of  divin  lion,  are  alike  lbrhi<  Men  (Dent,  xviii. 
9;  2  K.  i.  2;  Is.  Ixv.  4 ;  Ez.  xxi.  21).  — Til. 
It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light  in 
which  idolatrv  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  (tenuities  with  which  it  was  visited.  If 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  jwility  was  to 
teach  the  unity  of  Cod.  the  extermination  of 
idolatry  was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah, 
the  Cod  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of 
the  State.  lie  was  the  theocratic  king  of  the 
people,  who  had  delivered  them  fp>m  bondage, 
and  to  whom  thev  had  taken  a  willing  oath  of 
allegiance.    Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite 


was  a  state  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  a  political 
crime  of  the  gravest  character,  high  treason 
against  the  majesty  of  his  king.  Hut  it  was 
much  more  than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry 
of  foreign  nations  is  stigmatized  merely  as  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  (Jod,  which  called 
for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is 
regarded  as  of  more  glaring  enormity  and 
greater  moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet*,  the  relation  lietween 
Jehovah  and  li i -  jn-ople  is  represented  n»  a  mar- 
riage bond  (I*.  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  it*  accompani- 
ments (l/cv.  xx.  56)  Itecomes  then  the  greatest 
of  social  wrongs  (llos.  ii.  ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c).  Re- 
garded in  a  moral  a*|tcct,  false  gods  are  called 
"  stumbling-blocks  "  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "  lies  "  (Am 
ii.  4;  Horn.  i.  25),  "  horrors  "  or  'frights'* 
(1  K.  xv.  13;  Jer.  I.  88),  "  illuminations  " 
(Dent   xxix.  17,  xxxii.  16 ;  I  K.  xi.  5 ;  2  K. 

xxiii.  13),  "guilt  "  (abstract  for  concrete,  Am. 
viii.  14,  aahmah;  comp.  2  Chr  xxix.  18,  per- 
haps with  a  play  on  Asfu'ma,  2  K.  xvii.  30 ), 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  degradation 

j  consequent  utxm  their  worship,  they  are  char- 
acterized by  the  prophets,  w  hose  mission  it  was 
to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv.  4), 
as  "shame''  (Jer.  xi.  18;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As 
considered  with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are 
"other  gods "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  "strange 
gods  "(Dent,  xxxii.  16),  "  new  gods"  (Judg. 
v.  8),  "devils, —not  Cod  "  (Dent,  xxxii.  17  ; 
1  Cor.  x.  20,  21)  ;  and,  a*  denoting  their  for- 
eign origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner "  (Josh. 

xxiv.  14,  l.r»).  Idolatry,  therefore,  la-ing  from 
one  jtoint  of  view  a  political  offence,  could  be 
punished  without  infringement  of  civil  rights. 
No  penalties  were  attached  to  mere  opinions. 
Eor  aught  we  know,  theological  simulation 
may  have  l«een  as  rife  among  the  Hebrew!  as 
in  modern  times,  though  such  was  not  the  ten- 

:  dency  of  the  Shcmitie  mind.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, such  sj>eculation*,  heterodox  though  thev 
might  be,  hut  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which 
were  made  the  subject*  of  legislation.  The 
first  and  second  commandments  an*  directed 
against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Individuals 
and  communities  were  equally  amenable  to  the 
rigorous  code.  The  individual  offender 
devote*: I  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  2<l) ;  his 
e»t  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce 
him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment  (Dent 
xiii.  2-U>).  but  their  hands  were  to  strike  the 
first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Dent.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship 
was  a  crime  of  equal  cnonnitv  (Deut.  xiii. 
6-10).  An  idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar 
fate.  —  IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  su»k 
ject  might  In-  supplied  by  an  investigation  of 
proper  names.  Traces  of  the  sun-worship  of  the 
ancient  ("anaanites  remain  in  the  nomenclature 
of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  "house  of 
the  *un,"  En-S*hemesh,  "  spring  of  the  sun," 
and  Ir-Shcmesh,  "city  of  the  sun,"  whether 
they  he  the  original  Cannunitish  names  or  their 
Hehrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence  paid 
to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilizing  j>ower  of  nature.  Sam- 
son, the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name 
from  the  same  luminary,  nnd  was  born  in  a 
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mountain-Tillage  above  the  modern  'Ain  Skmu 
(En-Shemesh).  The  name  of  Baal,  the  sun- 
god,  is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrence 
in  coin|Kiund  words,  and  is  often  a*eocia>ed 
with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship.  The 
Moon,  Astarte  or  Anhtaroth,  gave  her  name  to 
a  citv  of  Bash.iu  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31).  NeOO 
euters  into  miny  compounds :  Ncbu-zurudan,  ' 
Samgar-nelw,  and  the  like.  Bel  is  tound  in 
BeNhjuzar,  Belte-shazzir,  and  others.  Che- 
mo*h,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carehe- 
misli,  and  Peor  in  Beth-Poor.  Malcom,  a  name 
which  occurs  but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabito 
hv  birth,  may  hare  been  connected  with  Mo- 
leeh  and  Mtlcotn.  A  glimpse  of  star-worship  | 
m  iv  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil.  t 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to 
any  length :  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown 
out  may  prove  suggestive. 

Id  uel,  1  Esd.  viii.  43.    [Ariel  1.]  Ap. 

Idume'a,  Is.  xxxiv.  5,6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  5;  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31  ; 
2  Mace.  xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  8.  [Edom.J 

Idlime'ans,  2  Mace.  x.  15,  16.  [Edom.) 

^1  gal.  1.  One  of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph, 
of  the  trilie  of  Issachar  (Num.  xiii.  7). — 2. 
One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

Igdali'ah,  a  prophet  or  holy  man  — "  tho 
man  cf  (Jod" —  named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv. 
4),  as  the  father  of  Han  m. 

I  geal,  a  son  of  Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  noose  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

I  im.  1.  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of 
the  name  Lie-Aiiauim  (Nam  xxxiii.  45).— 2. 
A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  2*). 

I  jo-Ab  arim.  one  of  the  later  halting- 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  11, 
xxxiii.  44).  It  was  on  the  boundary  —  the  S.  E. 
boundary — of  ihe  territory  of  Moab  ;  not  on  the 
pasture-downs  o  "  the  Mi«hor,  tlie  modern  BttJca, 
nnt  in  the  tniiltjm  ,  the  waste  uncultivated  "  wil- 
derness "  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  1 1 ).  No  identifica- 
tion of  its  situation  has  been  attempted. 

I'jon,  a  town  in  t*»-  lorth  of  Palestine,  l>o- 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtuli.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  captains  of  Bcnhadad  ( 1 
K.  xv.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a  second  time  by 
Tiglath-ptleser  (2  K.  xv.  20).  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  of  Naphtuli,  a  few  miles  N.  VV.  of 
the  site  of  Dan,  is  a  fertile  and  l>cautiful  little 
plain  called  Metj  'Agin.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijon. 

Iklcesh,  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28.  xxvii.  9). 

I  lai,  an  Ahohite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Da- 
vid's guard  (l  Chr.  xi.  29). 

Illyr'icum,  an  extensive  district  lying 
ulong  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from 
the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Mmsu  and 
Macedonia  on  the  east  (Rom.  xv  19). 

Image.  [Idol] 

I  m  la,  father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah  the 
prophet  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).    The  form 

Imlah  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tive ( 1  K.  xxii.  8,  9)'. 

I  m  man  uel,  the  symbolical  name  given  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to"  the  child  who  was  an- 


nounced to  Aha/,  and  the  people  of  Judah  a* 
the  sign  which  (Jod  would  give  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  their  enemies  (Is.  vii.  U).  It  is  ap 
t)lied  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiah, 
born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  23).  In  the  Catty 
part  of  the  reign  of  Aha/,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  Jerusalem 
was  menaced  with  a  siege.  The  king  had  gone 
to  "the  conduit  of  the  up]*r  jkkjI,'  when  the 
piophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In 
continuation  of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids 
Ahaz  ask  a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king, 
with  pretended  humility,  refused  to  do.  After 
administering  n  severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his 
obstinacy,  I>oiah  announces  the  sign  which  Je- 
hovah Himself  would  give  unasked:  "Behold! 
the  virgin  is  with  child  and  bcareth  a  son,  and 
she  shall  call  his  name  Imiwtmift."  The  Inter 
preters  of  this  passage  are  naturally  divide! 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  consist-  of 
those  who  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
to  a  historical  event,  whit  h  followed  immedi- 
ately upon  its  delivery.  The  majority  of  Chris- 
tian writers,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  form 
a  second  class,  and  apply  the  prophecy  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Messiah  ;  while  a  third  class,  almost 
equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering  both 
these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  proph- 
ecy had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment, 
but  was  completely  accomplished  in  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  andbirthofChri.it  Among 
the  lirst  are  numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all 
ages,  without  exception.  Some,  as  Jarchi  and 
Alien  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy  to  a  son  of  Isaiah 
himself,  others  to  liezekiah,  and  others  to  a  son 
of  Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimehi  and  Altar- 
banel.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class,  who 
refer  the  propheev  solelv  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  'alamk  the  V'rgiti 
Mary.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  ajlcty 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the  bit  li 
of  the  Messiah  could  not  lie  a  sign  of  deliv  .- 
anee  to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ah.iz. 
Vitringa  explains  it  thus  .  ns  surely  as  Messiah 
would  Ik:  l>orn  of  the  Virgin,  so  surely  would 
God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threatened  evil. 
But  this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty. 
Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  vears  of  dis- 
cretion, the  prophet  announces  the  desolation 
of  the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  iittend  these  ex 
planations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of 
interpreters  ulmvc  alluded  to  have  recourse  to 
a  theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding; 
viz.,  the  hv|s»thcsis  of  the  double  sense.  Thcv 
suppose  thai  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence, 
hut  that  his  words  received  their  true  and  full 
accomplishment  in  the  birrh  of  the  Messiah. 
From  the  manne:- in  which  the  quotation  occurs 
in  Matt.  i.  23.  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelist  did  not  use  it  b\  way  of  accom- 
modation, but  as  h  iving  in  view  it's  actual  ac- 
complishment. Whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  ns  to  any  contemporary  or  immediate 
reference  it  might  contain,  this  was  completely 
obscured  by  the  full  conviction  that  hur-t  iiimmi 
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him  when  he  realized  iu  completion  in  the 
Messiah.  The  hypothesis  of  the  douhle  sense  I 
satisfies  moat  of  the  requirement*  of  tin-  prob-  j 
lem,  and  a*  it  U  at  the  same  time  suptiorted  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quotation*  from 
the  O.T.  (Matt.  ii.  15,  18,  23,  iv.  15),  we  ac- 
cept it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  Kolution. 

Im  raer,  the  founder  of  an  important  family 
of  priests  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Nch.  xi.  13).  This 
family  had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the 
Sixteenth  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  I 
14).  —  2.  Apparently  the  name  of  a  place  in  I 
Babylonia  (Ext.  ii.  5»  ;  Nch.  vii.  61). 

I  in  n  a,  a  descendant  of  As  her,  son  of  Helena 
(1  Chr.  rii.  35;  comp.  40). 


Im'nah.  L  The  first-born  of  Ashor  (1 
Chr.  vii.  30).  — 2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Le- 
vite,  assisted  in  the  reforms  of  Hezckiah  (2  Chr. 


xx  xi.  14) 

Im  rah,  a  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the 
family  of Zofhah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 
Im'ri.    L  A  man  of  Judah  of  the 


family  of  Pharcx  (1  Chr.  Ik.  4).  —  2.  *atheror 
progenitor  of  Zacci  k  (Nch.  iii.  2). 

Incense.  The  incense  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of  the 
perfumes  s tacts,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure 
frankincense.  All.  incense  which  was  not  made 
of  these  ingredients  was  forbidden  to  be  offered 
(Ex.  xxx.  9).  According  to  Hash i  on  Ex.  xxx. 
34,  the  above-mentioned  perfumes  were  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  seventy  manehs  being 
taken  of  each.  In  addition  to  the  four  tngre- 
*licnu  already  mentioned,  Rashi  enumerates 
seven  others.  Joseph u*  mentions  thirteen.  The 
proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are  given 
by  Mniraonides  as  follows.  Of  mvrrh,  cassia, 
spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of 
costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  nine  maw  lis, 
sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of 
Sodom,  with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  an  herb  called 
"the  smoke-raiser,"  known  only  to  the  cun- 
ning in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret  de- 
scended by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily 
service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  half  iu  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one 
maneii  of  incense  tor  each  day  of  the  solar  year, 
the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the 
day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A  store  of  it 
wis  constantly  kept  iu  the  temple.  The  in- 
cense  |>osses*cd  the  threefold  characteristic  of 
being  salted  (not  "/««»*?/>*/"  as  in  A.  V.),  pure 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorrupt- 
ness,  and  nothing,  says  Maimotiidcs,  was  offered 
without  it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offer- 
ing:*, the  blood,  and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13). 
Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense;  but  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  second  temple  the  office  devolved  upon 
the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom  one 
was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9)  each  morning 
and  evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed 
another,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire 
from  the  brazen  altar.  The  times  of  offering 
incense  were  specified  in  the  instructions  first 
given  to  Moses  (Ex,  xxx.  7,  8).  The 
»ng  incense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 


med  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  Um. 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  pur- 
pose announced  the  break  of  day.    When  the 
lamps  were  lighted  "  between  the  evenings. 
after  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  t>efore  the  drink- 
offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the 
oracle"  (I  K.  vi.  22).  and  stood  before  the  veil 
which  separate*]  the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4). 
When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with 
the  incense,  ail  the  people  were  removed  from 
the  temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the 
altar  (cf.  Luke  i.  10).   Profound  silence  was  ob- 
served among  the  congregation  who  were  pray- 
ing without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1 )  ;  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  prefect,  the  priest  cast  the  incense  on 
the  fire,  and,  bowing  reverently  towards  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  retired  slowly  backwards,  not 
prolonging  his  prayer,  tliat  he  might  not  alarm 
the  congregation,  or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  unworthilv 
(Lcv.  xrL  13;  Luke  i.  21).    On  the  day  of 
atonement  the  service  was  different.    The  offer- 
ing of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.    It  was  an 
element  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
25).    With  regard  to  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  incense,  opinions  have  been  many  and  wkk-ly 
differing.    Looking  upon  incense  in  connection 
with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  —  the  intercession  of 
Christ.    In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spo- 
ken of  as  something  distinct  from,  though  of- 
fered with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke 
i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  v.  6  it  is  the  golden  vials, 
and  not  the  odors  or  incense,  which  are  said  to 
be  the  prayers  of  saints. 

India.  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible  l>cfore  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it 
is  noticed  as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ahaa- 
uerus  in  the  East,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  West 
(i.  1  ;  viii.  9).  The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther 
is  not  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  bat  the 
country  surrounding  the  Indus,  the  Pun  jab,  and 
perhaps  Sctnde.  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  India  is 
reckoned  among  the  countries  which  Eumcnes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  received  out  of  the  former 
]K>Hsessions  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  A  more 
authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace 
xi.  37.  But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs 
so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that 
on  active  trade  was  carried  on  between  India 
and  Western  Asia.  The  trade  opened  by  Solo 
mon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles.  The  connection, 
thus  established  with  India  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Indians  were  included  under  the  eth- 
nological title  of  Cash  (Gen.  x.6). 
Inheritance.  [Heir.] 
Ink,  Inkhorn.  [Wkitisg.) 
Inn.  The  Hebrew  word  (maton)  thus  ren- 
dered literally  signifies  "  a  lodging-place  for  the 
night."  Inns,  in  our  Bense  of  the  term,  were, 
as  thev  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East,  where 
hospitality  is  religiously  practised.    The  khans. 
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Heres,"  a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of 
the  Kgvptian  sacred  name  of  Ilclio|tolis,  Ha- 
ha,  "  the  abode  (lit.  '  house  *),  of  the  sun."  3. 
"A  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "  a  city  ofdcstrw  tion." 
meaning;  that  one  of  the  five  cities  mentioned 
should  he  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's 
idiom.    4.  "  A  citv  preserved, "  meaning  that 


tb-  representatives  of  I  I  ram,  aleaderof  the  Kdomitr*  (Gen.  xxxvt 
European  inns,  and  lAWI  were  establisla-d  hut  43  ;  I  Chr.  i.  54).  U.,  the  chief  of  a  family  ui 
gradually.  It  is  douhtfui  whether  there  is  any  tribe.  No  identification  of  him  ha.-  Iieen  found, 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Ir-ha-hc  l"08,  in  A.  V.  Thk  Citv  ok  Dt- 
halting-place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  origi-  stui  eriox,  the  name  or  an  ap|iellation  of  a 
nally  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or  city  in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18. 
pasture,  by  which  the  travellers  piuhed  their  There  are  various  explanations.  I.  "  The  city 
tents  and  passed  the  night.  Bach  was  undoubt-  of  the  sun."  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian 
edly  the  "  inn  "  at  which  occurred  the  incident  sau-red  name  of  Hcliopoli*.  2.  "  The  city 
in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(comp.  (ien.  xlii.  '11).  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jcr.  ix.  2).  caravan- 
serais  were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following 
description  of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from 
Bagdad  to  Babvlon  will  suffice  for  all :  —  "  It  is 

a  large  and  substantial  square  building,  in  the  1  one  of  the  fire  cities  "mentioned  should  lie  pre- 
distanee  resembling  a  fortress,  Iieing  surrounded  I  served.  The  first  of  these  explanation-  is 
with  a  lofty  wall,  and  Hanked  by  round  towers  to  highly  improbabl 
defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack.  Passing 
through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters  a 
large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compurtments.  o|>cn  in  front, 
for  the  accommodation  of  separate  parties  and 
for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a 
spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sl<»eping  upon 
at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faithful  dur- 
ing the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  ami  the 
compartments  nre  wide  vaulted  arcades,  extend- 
ing round  the  entire  building,  where  the  lieasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
arcades  is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the 
gateway  an  elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms 
—  one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting 
the  occupants  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  air  that 
pas-*.-*  across  the  heated  plain.  The  terrace  is 
tolerably  clean  ;  but  the  court  and  stabling  be- 
low are  ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  tilth  " 
{Loft  us,  iJhnlAfi,  p.  13).  The  iravddgdov 
(Luke  x.  34)  probably  differed  from  the  xaru- 


M  ua  ( Luke  ii.  7)  in  having  a  "  host "  or  "  inn- 
keeper'1 (Luke  x.35),  who  supplied  some  few 
of  the  necessary  provisions,  and  attended  to  the 
wants  of  travellers  left  to  his  charge. 

Instant,  Instantly.  Urgent,  urgently, 
or  ferventlv.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

1 passages  (Luke  vii.  4,  xxiii.  23  ;  Acta  xxvi.  7  ; 
iom.  xii.  12).  In  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  we  find  "be 
instant  in  season  and  oat  of  season."  The  lit- 
eral sense  is  "stand  ready"— "be  alert"  for 
whatever  mav  happen. 

Io  nia.  rite  substitution  of  this  word  for 
"  India  "  in  I  Mace.  viii.  8  is  a  conjecture  of 
Omtittl  without  any  authority  of  MSS.  The 
name  was  given  in  early  times  to  that  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lav  lie- 
tween  JColis  on  the  north,  and  Doris  oti  the 
south.  In  Roman  times,  Ionia  ceased  to  have 
any  political  significance,  being  adsorbed  in  the 
province  of  Asia. 

Iphedei'ah,  a  descendant  of  Benjamin,  one 
of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  2>>. 
Ir,  I  Chr.  vii.  12.  (Iki.) 
I'ra.  1.  "  The  Jairite,"  named  in  the  cata- 
logue of  David's  great  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26). 
—  2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  — 3.  Another  of  Da- 
vid's guard,  a  Tekoitc,  son  of  Ikkcsh  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28). 

1'rad.  Son  of  Enoch:  grandson  of  Cain, 
and  father  of  Mehujuel  ((ien.  iv.  18). 


for  we  find  elsewhere  both 
the  sacred  and  tin*  civil  names  of  IIelio|Hi|is,  so 
that  a  third  name,  merely  a  variety  of  the  He- 
brew rendering  of  the  sacred  name,  is  very  un- 
likely. The  second  explanation,  which  we  be* 
lievo"  has  not  been  hitherto  put  forth,  u  buMe 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding  on«,  lie- 
sides  that  it  n«i-es  si  tales  the  exclusion  of  the 
article.  The  fourth  explanation  would  not 
have  lieen  noticed  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  name  of  (iesenius.  The  common  reading 
and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly  pre- 
sent no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chapter  of  .small,  and 
of  the  xviiith  and  xxth.  which  are  connected 
with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  it. 

I'ri,  I  K.sdr.  viii.  62.    |Ukiah.|  Ap. 
I'ri  or  It,  a  Benjamite,  son  ol  ttela  ( I  Chr. 
vii.  7.  12). 

Iri'jan,  eon  of  Bbelemtah,  a  captain  of  the 

ward,  who  met  .Jeremiuh  in  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem called  the  "gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused 
him  of  being  about  to  desert  to  the  CUalda*utis, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13.  14). 

Ir  -nahash.  A  name  which,  like  many 
other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genealogi- 
cal lists  of  Juduh  ( 1  Chr.  >v.  19).  Xo  truce  of 
the  name  of  Ir-nuha>h  attached  to  any  site  has 
Iieen  discovered. 

I  ron,  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  38)  ;  hitherto  totally  unknown. 

Iron  (lleli.  /*irr. /;  Ch.  pars'/*),  mentioned 
with  brass  as  the  earliest  of  known  inctuls  1 t .  u. 
iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found  in  its  native 
state,  I .ut  generally  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging  iroii, 
which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argue*  an 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  smelting  of  this  metal.  A  method  is  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though  rod  • 
is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the  po*-ibiiiry  of 
similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of  civtliiui- 
tion.  Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  wen-  ac- 

I  quainted  with  cast-iron.  The  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  dtmrribing 
if  as  "a  land  whose  stones  an-  iron'  (Dent 

I  viii.  9).  The  book  of  Job  contains  pas*ag' s 
which  indicate-  that  iron  was  a  metal  well 
known.  Of  the  manner  of  procuring  it,  we 
learn  that  "  iron  is  taken  from  dust"  (xxviii. 
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2).  The  "  funtare  of  imn  "  (Dcut.  iv.  28  ;  1  K. 
viii.  51)  i»  a  figure  wiiirli  vividly  expresses 
hard  l»ondimc,  as  represented  l.y  tin-  severe  la- 
bur  which  attended  the  o|*eration  of  smcltiii;;. 
Sheet-iron  was  use* I  for  cooking  utensil*  (hat. 
ir.  3  ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9).  That  it  wad  plentiful  in 
the  time  of  David  appears  from  1  Chr.  xxii.  S. 
The  market  of  Tyre  *U  supplied  with  bright 
or  iiolishcd  iron  hy  the  merchants  of  Dan  mid 
Javan  [V.z.  xxvii.  19).  The  Chalyhes  of  the 
Pontus  were  celebrated  a*  workers  in  iron  in 
very  ancient  times.  The  produce  of  their  labor 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Jcr.  xv.  IS,  as 
Is-ing  of  superior  qualitv.  It  wo*  for  a  long 
time  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  igno- 
rant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  trace* 
of  it  have  licen  found  in  their  monuments  ;  but 
in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round 
l<ir  of  metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which 
from  its  blue  color  is  presumed  to  be  steel. 
One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It 
is  at  Hiimmami,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the 
form  of  specular  and  red  ore.  That  no  articles 
of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  dest roved 
by  moisture,  and  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
h\rvptians  obtained  their  iron  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of  bricks  or 
pig*,  Specimens  of  Assyrian  iron-work  over- 
laid with  broil /e  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Lay. 
ard.  and  are  now  in  the  Briti  h  Mus  um.  Iron 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nim- 
rouu,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  cxj>osiirc  to  the  air. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The 
rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xL  18 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like 
that  of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported 
by  a  passage  in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  In  heel  us. 
xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  work  hop. 

Ir'pecl,  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 

xviii.  No  trace  has  yet  l»ecn  discovered 
of  its  situation. 

Ir  -shorn  esh,  a  city  of  the  Danites  (Jo»h. 

xix.  41),  probably  identical  with  BiTHSHE- 
HUSH,  and,  if  not  identical,  at  least  connected, 
with  Moi  xt  IIkkks  (Judg.  i.  35). 

I'rU,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Caleb,  son 
of  Jcphunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

Isaac,  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in 
the:  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at  Gcrur.  In  his 
infancy  he  became  the  object  of  Ishmacl's  jeal- 
ousy ;  and  in  his  youth  (when  twenty -five  years 
old,  according  to  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §  2)  the 
\ietim,  in  intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacri- 
li>  ial  act  of  faith.  When  forty  years  old,  he 
married  Rehckuh  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he 
was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  hsau  and  Jacob, 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  and  his  brother  Ish- 
mael  buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well 
Lahai-roi,  in  the  South  Country  —  a  barren 
tract,  comprising  a  few  pastures  and  wells,  lic- 
tween  the  hills  of  Judiru  and  the  Arabian  dee* 
«rt,  touching  at  its  western  end  PhilWtia,  and 


on  the  north  Hebron  —  Isaac  was  driven  by  a 
famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  dwell  there,  and  not  go  over 
into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjected  himself, 
like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and  under  like 
circumstance!  (Gcu.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke  from 
Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks  ;  but  was  repeated! v  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba,  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and 
he  built  an  altar  there  :  there,  u>o,  like  Abra- 
ham, he  received  a  visit  from  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech,  with  whom  he  made  a  cove- 
nant of  peace.  After  the  deceit  by  which  Ja- 
cob acquired  his  father's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his 
son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan-aram  ;  and  all  that 
we  know  of  him  during  the  last  forty-three 
years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw  that  son,  with  a 
large  and  prosperous  family,  return  to  him  at 
Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died  there  at  the 
age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  two 
sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  In  the  N.  T., 
reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  (Heb. 
xi.  17;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing 
his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
promise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children 
of  the  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmacl 
(Rom.  ix.  7,  10;  Gal.  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18). 
In  our  Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the 
Sadducces,  his  history  is  carried  bevond  the 
point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  (>.  T.,  and  be- 
yond the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said 
(Ccn.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was  gathered  to  his 
people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to  God 
(Luke  xx.  38,  &c);  and  by  the  same  divine 
authority  he  is  proclaimed  us  an  acknowledged 
heir  of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii.  11,  &c.).  It  has 
l»een  asked  what  arc  the  persecutions  sustained 
by  Isaac  from  Idimael  to  which  St.  Paul  refers 
(Gal.  iv.  29).  Rashi  relates  a  Jewish  tradition 
of  Isaac  sulfcring  personal  violence  from  Ish- 
inael,  a  traoition  which,  as  Mr.  Ellicott  thinks, 
was  adopted  by  St.  Paid.  But  Origen  and 
Augustine  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  passage, 
in  Gen.  xxi.  9  bears  the  construction  apparent- 
ly put  upon  it.  The  offering-up  of  Isaac  by 
Abraliara  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights. 
By  Bi.dtop  Warburton  (Die.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §  5)  the 
whole  transaction  was  regarded  as  "  merely  an 
information  by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  given  nt  the  earnest  request  of  Abra 
ham,  who  longed  impatiently  to  sec  Christ's 
day."  Mr.  Maurice  (l\Urianhs  and  Lawgiver*, 
iv.)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  iti  the  divine 
education  of  Abraham,  that  which  taught  him 
the  meaning  and  ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred  to  in  the 
X.  T.,  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute  partic- 
ularity by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy.' 

>  TMa  statement  Is  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  true  tvpical  view  of  J-iuie  Is  one  thing,  the 
empty  mv«tiral  notion  of  Philo  quite  another.  For 
the  former,  see  Heb.  xl.  17-19;  OeLtV. 29-31,  t-c  — 
111). 
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Isai  ah,  the  prophet,  son  of  Amos.  The  He- 1  all  of  which,  whether  moral  or  religious,  were, 
brew  name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
of  other  persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jksiioaii],  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to  prophetic  rebuke, 
signifies  balmtion  of  Jaku  (a  shortened  form  of  —  2.  Now  what  U  the  tenor  of  Isaiah's  message 
Jrhovah).  Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham '  This  we 
prophet  himself,  Is.  riii.  18,  to  the  significance  read  in  ch.  i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in 
of  his  own  name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  its  contents.  The  Seer  stands  (|>crhap»)  in  the 
two  son.-*.  Kimchi  (a.d.  12.10)  says  in  his  com-  Court  of  the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles 
mentary  on  Is.  L  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race,  and  people,  then  assembling  for  divine  worship, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was."  —  I.  The  first  verse  the  whole  estimate  of  their  character  formed  by 
of  his  book  runs  thus:  "  The  vision  of  Isaiah  Jehovah,  and  his  approaching  chastisements, 
the  son  of  Amox,  which  he  saw  concerning  Ju-  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the  book;  it 
dah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo-  sounds  the  kevnotc  of  the  whole;  fires  of  judg- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah."  A  j  ment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant, — 
few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open  the  way  to  '  such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's 
the  solution  of  several  inquiries  relative  to"  the   prophesyings.    Of  the  other  public  utterances 

rirophet  and  his  writings.  1.  This  verse  plain-  ,  belonging  to  this  period,  cb.  ii.-iv.  are  by  al- 
y  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book  most  all  critics  considered  to  be  one  prophesy- 
(ch.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah 's  ing,  —  the  leading  thought  of  which  is  that  the 
reign.  2.  We  arc  authorized  to  infer,  that  no  present  prosperity  of  Juilah  should  be  destroyed 
part  of  the  vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  record-  for  her  sins,  to  make  room  for  the  real  fjlory  of 
cd  in  this  book,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manas-  \  piety  and  virtue;  while  ch.  v.  forms  a  distinct 
seh.  3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is  that  Israel, 
the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to  desolation, 
chronology  gives  758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jo-  At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a  par- 
tham's  accession,  and  698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  able  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
death.  This  gives  us  a  period  of  sixty  yean,  accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the 
And  since  his  ministry  commenced  before  Uz-  parable  his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe  " 
ziah's  death  (how  long  we  know  not),  suppos-  is  poured  forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is 
ing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  twenty  levelled  against  the  covetous  amassers  of  land ; 
old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would  against  luxurious  revellers ;  against  bold  sin- 
been  eighty  or  ninety  at  Manasseh's  ac-  ners  who  defied  God's  works  of  judgment ; 
cession.  4.  If  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  j  against  those  who  confounded  moral  dutinc- 
book  with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  tions;  against  self-conceited  sceptics;  and 
we  recognize  prophesyings  which  are  certainly  |  against  profligate  pervcrters  of  judicial  jus- 
to  be  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  i  tice.  In  fury  of  wrath,  Jehovah  stretches  forth 
and  Hezekiah  ;  but  we  cannot  so  certainly  find  His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness 
any  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Jotham.  5.  We  |  in  the  images  of  terror  which  the  prophet  accu- 
naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the  initiates,  till  at  length  out  of  the  cloud  and  mist 
book  ?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  of  wrath  we  hear  Jehovah  hiss  for  the  stern  and 
Isaiah  himself,  aided  by  a  scribe  (comp.  Jer.  irresistible  warriors  (the  Assyrians),  who  from 
xxxvi.  1-5).  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  |  the  end  of  the  earth  should 'crowd  forward  to 
an  author  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22).  — II.  In  order  to  spoil,  —  after  which  all  distinctness  ot  >  lose  rip- 
realize  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry  tion  again  fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow 
to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need  to  take  ac-  and  despair.  —  3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death, 
count  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Judah  at  an  ecstatic  vision  fell  ujion  the  prophet.  In 
the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and  religious  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the  Second  Per- 
as porta.  Our  materials  are  scanty,  and  arc  to  son  of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41  ;  comp.  Mai. 
be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  and  iii.  1),  enthroned  uloft  in  His  own  earthly  tab- 
partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con-  emacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose  praise 
temporary  prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Ohadiah,  filled  the  sanctuary  "as  it  were  with  the  smoke 
and  Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah  was 
Jonah,  in  Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  overwhelmed  with  uwe  :  he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
is  obtained  from  Micah.  —  1 .  Under  Uzziah  the  ness  and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connect- 
political  position  of  Judah  had  greatly  recovered  ed,  and  cried  "  woe  "  ujH»n  himself  as  if  brought 
from  the  blows  suffered  under  Amaziah;  the  before  Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  liis 
fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  restored  ;  deeds.  But,  as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid 
castles  were  built  in  the  country ;  new  arrange-  his  hand  upon  John,  saying  "  Fear  not  !  "  so,  in 
ments  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defensive  obedience  evidently  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a 
artillery  were  established  ;  and  considerable  sue-  seraph  with  a  live"  coal  taken  from  the  altar 
ce»ses  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  touched  his  lips,  the  principal  organ  of  good 
the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  This  pros-  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  removing  his  mm. 
pcrity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  I  fulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the  seraphim  in 
except  that,  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign.  I  whatever  service  he  might  l*«  called  to.  This 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  repre- 
and  Syria.  The  consequence  of  this  prosperity  !  sen  ting  what.  Iwth  in  previous  and  in  subse- 
was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the  in-  qucnt  prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced 
creased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  — the  almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew 
men's  confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  people,  with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  It  is  a 
to  trust  in  worldly  resources.  Moreover,  great  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's  own 
disorders  existed  in  the  internal  administration,  ,  feeling*,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
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gome  years  later,  he  has  a  ran  named 

jashnb.  "  Remnant-shall-return."  Tlie 
was  evidently  given  with  significance  ;  and  the 
fact  discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate  his 
heart,  and  the  ho|>e  in  which  he  found  solace. 
—  4.  Some  vears  cla|*e  between  ch.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered. 
The  Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens 
the  Hebrew  nation;  Tiglath-pilcser  has  already 
spoiled  Pckah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his 
dominions.  After  the  Assyrian  army  was  with- 
drawn, the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus  rises 
into  notice  ;  its  monarch,  Kezin.  combines  with 
the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel,  and  probably 
with  other  small  states  around,  to  consolidate 
(it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which  shall 
confront  Asshur.  Ahnz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6)  ;  and  now  the  allies  art*  threatening  him 
with  a  combined  invasion  ("41).  The  new* 
that  "  Aram  is  encamped  in  Kphraim  "  (Is.  vii. 
2)  fills  both  king  and  people  with  consternation, 
ard  the  king  is  gone  forth  from  the  city  to  take 
measures,  as  it  would  seem,  to  prevent  the  up- 

Eer  reservoir  of  water  from  falling  into  the 
and*  of  the  enemy.  Under  Jehovah's  direc- 
tion, Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king,  sur- 
rounded no  doubt  bv  a  considerable  company 
of  his  officers  and  of'  spectators.  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose 
name,  Sbearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical 
promise,  to  add  greater  emphasis  to  his  mes- 
sage. As  a  sign  that  Judah  was  not  yet  to  per- 
ish, he  announces  the  birth  of  the  child  Im- 
manuel,  who  should  not  "know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  the  good,"  liefore  the  land  of 
the  two  hostile  kinrs  should  be  left  desolate. 
But  here  the  threat  which  mingles  with  the 
promise  in  Shfirmthtth  apjiears,  and  again 
Isaiah  predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion.  —  .Y  As 
the  Assyrian  empire  begun  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter 
overthrow,  it  is  now  that  the  pn-dietion  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  h;-comcs  more 
positive  and  clear.  The  king  was  l<cnt  ujnmi 
an  alliance  with  Assyria.  This  I-aiah  stead- 
fastly Oppose*  (comp.  x.  20).  "Neither  fear 
Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  ja-rish  ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  Ik-  thy  direst 
Oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  exjiedicnfs 
to  make  his  testimony  the  more  impressive. 
He  procured  a  large  tablet  (viii.  I),  and  with 
witnesses  he  wrote  thereon  in  large  characters 
suiteil  for  a  public  notice  the  words  Hastkv- 
boott  Si-kkpsi-oii,  ;  which  tablet  was  no 
doubt  to  Im-  hum:  up  for  public  view,  in  the 
entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple. 
And  further:  hi*  wife,  who,  by  the  way.  np- 
pean  to  have  been  herself  possessed  of  prophetic 
gifts,  jtisl  at  this  time  trave  birth  to  a  son.  Je- 
li'iv.ih  bids  the  prophet  j;ive  him  the  name 
//,r-'i  u>**>ti/  SjtritUfiotl,  adding,  that  liefore  the 
child  should  In-  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Da- 
mascus and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  lie  car- 
ried away  before  the  king  of  Assyria,  The  peo- 
ple of  Judah  were  split  into  political  tactions. 
The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed  formed 
an  alliance  with  TigMth-pilcer  :  but  a  popular 
party  wa>  for  the  Syro-Kphraimitie  ronmvtion 


formed  to  resist  Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only'  fear  Him,  trust  Him:  He  will  be 
yonr  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  dis- 
course viii.  5-ix.  7- —  6.  A  prophecy  was  de- 
livered at  this  time  against  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (ix.  S-x.4).  As  Isaiah's  message  was 
only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition 
shown  by  many  to  connect  Judah  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  sister  kingdom.  —  7.  The  utterance 
recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of  the  most  highly 
wrought  passages  in  the  whole  book,  was  prob- 
ably one  sinnle  outpouring  of  inspiration.  It 
stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the  preceding 
in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes ; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  MKV  to 
determine.  —  8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii. 
-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a  collection  of  utter- 
ances, each  of  which  is  styled  a  "  burden."  (a.) 
The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon  ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point 
of  utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic 
vision,  particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his 
book,  headed  in  importance  all  the  earthly  {tow- 
ers opposed  to  Cod  s  people,  and  then-lore  was 
to  la-  first  struck  down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy. 
The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this  burden 
is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all  lite- 
rature, [h. )  The  snort  and  pregnant  "  burden  " 
against  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that 
Aha/,  died  was  occasioned  by  the  rev  U  of  the 
Philistines  from  Judah.  and  their  successful  in- 
road recorded  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18.  (<\ )  The  "  bur- 
den of  Moab"  (xv.,  xvi.)  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegiac  strain  in  which  the  prophet  la-wails  the 
disasters  of  Moab.  and  for  the  dramatic  character 
of  xvi.  1-6.  (f/.)  Chapters  xvii.,  xviii.  This 
prophecy  is  headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus  ;  " 
and  yet  after  ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  Damascus,  and  turned  to  Israel,  ami  then 
to  Kthiopia.  Israel  up|>curs  as  closely  associated 
with  Damascus.  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alliance ;  at  all  events, 
Kphraim  has  not  w»f  ceased  to  exist.  Chap, 
xvii.  12-14.  as  well  as  xviii  1-7.  jioint  again 
to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here  ' 
The  solution  seems  to  Is-  that,  though  Assyria 
would  he  the  ruin  lioth  of  Aram  and  of  Israel, 
and  though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah 
("us."  ycr.  14),  it  should  not  then  eonouer 
Judah  (comp.  xiv.  31,  32).  (e.)  In  the  "bur- 
den of  Kgypt "  (xix  )  the  prophet  seems  to  lie 
pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel  (2  K. 
xvii.  41  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Kgypt  lor  succor 
against  Assyria.  Proltahly  it  was  to  counter- 
act this  tendency  that  the  prophet  is  here  di- 
rected to  prophesy  the  utter  helplessness  of 
Egvpt  under  Cod's  judgments.  But  the  result 
should  tie  that  numerous  cities  of  Kgypt  should 
own  Jehovah  for  their  Cod.  (/.)  In  the  midst 
of  these  "bnrdens"  stands  a  passage  which 
presents  I-aiah  in  a  new  asjiect,  an  aspect  in 
which  he  appears  in  this  instance  only.  The 
more  emphatically  to  enforce  the  warning  al- 
ready conveyed  in  the  "  burden  of  Kgypt," 
Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in  the  streets 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his  sack- 
cloth mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  («/.)  Ii,  "  the  burden  of  the 
desert  of  the  sea."  a  poetical  designation  of 
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Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10).  the  images  in  which  the 
fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are  sketched  with 
.  Esc  hv  lean  rapidity,  and  certainly  not  leas  than 
,EschVlcan  awfulness  and  grandeur,  (h. )  "  The 
burden  of  Dumah,"  and  "of  Arabia"  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assvrian  in- 
vasion, ft.)  In  tbo  bordeti  of  the  valley  of  vis- 
ion "  (xxii.  1-14)  it  i-*  doubtless  Jerusalem  that 
is  thus  designated.  The  scene  presented  is  that 
of  Jerusalem  during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hos- 
tile army  arc  named  Elam  an<l  Kir,  nations 
which  no  doubt  contributed  troops  both  to  the 
Nincvite  and  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  The 
latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.  (A\)  The 
passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah  as  a 
prophesying  against  an  individual.  Shebna 
was  one"  of  the  king's  highest  functionaries,  and 
seems  to  have  been  leader  of  a  party  op|>oscd  to 
Jehovah  (ver.  25).  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
anil  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of 
xxxvii.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Assvrian  overthrow,  wo  can  liettcr  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual 
and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  record.  (/.) 
The  last  "burden"'  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
Her  utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  bv  Isaiah 
as  it  afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.  — '.».  The  next 
four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one  prophecy 
essentially  connected  with  the  preceding  ten 
"  burdens  "  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in  effect 
a  general  summary.  The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  in- 
terrupted at  ver.  13  by  a  glimpse  at  the  happy- 
remnant,  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till  at  ver. 
21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.  In 
xxv.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors,  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers.  6-9 
a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by 
numlierless  links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the 
prophetic  Spirit  ("  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  1  Pet. 
j.  11)  with  that  which  dwells  in  the  later  reve- 
lation. In  xxvi.,  ver.  12-18  describe  the  new, 
happy  state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work 
wholly.  In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing 
seri»ent,  and  Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent, 


regulated,  not  by  His  true  organs,  but  by  pre. 
tended  ones  (ver.  13)  ;  but  all  their  vaunted 
policy  shall  he  confounded  ;  the  wild  wood  sliall 
a  fruitful  Held,  and  the  fruitful  field  a 


Mid  the  dragon  in  the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  —  two  phases  of  the  same 
Arthur  —  and'  Egypt  (romp.  ver.  13)  ;  all,  how- 
ever, symbolizing  adverse  powers  of  evil.  —  10. 
Ch.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  thij 
section  seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  charac  ter, 
being  probably  the  substances  of  discourses  not 
fully  communicated,  and  spoken  at  different 
times,  xxviii.  1-6  is  clearlv  predictive;  it  there- 
fore preceded  Shulmancscr  s  invasion,  when  Sa- 
maria was  destroyed.  And  here  we  have  a 
picture  given  us  of' the  wav  in  which  Jehovah's 
word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of 
infatuation,  —  "  they  erred  in  vision,  they  stum- 
bled in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoffed  at 
his  ministrations.  —  Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem  was 
to  lie  visited  with  extreme  danger  and  terror, 
and  then  sudden  deliverance,  ver.  1-8.  But  the 
threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enigmati- 
cal ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  «<holars  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas!  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the 
prophets  and  priests  shaking  out  of  their  own 
heart ;  even  their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is 


wild  wood  ;  the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their 
places  of  dishonor  and  prosperity  (ver.  13-24). 
t  )ne  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  proph- 
ets and  priests  (xxx.  I),  in  opposition  to  the 
true  prophets  (ver.  10,  II),  was  the  jwlicy  of 
courting  the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria. 
Against  this,  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest, 
which  he  does  l>oth  in  xxx.  1-1",  and  in  xxxi. 
1-3,  jointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  fruitlcss- 
ness  of  all  measures  of  human  policy,  and  the 
necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah  alone  for  deliv- 
erance. *  In  xxx.  1H-33,  and  xxxi.  4-9,  there  is 
added  to  each  address  the  prediction  of  the  As- 
syrian's overthrow  and  its  consequences,  xxx. 
19-24.  As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glowing; 
that  marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur,  where- 
in God's  "  Name  "  (xxx.  2" )  so  gloriously  came 
near,  ojiens  even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time 
when  God  should  indeed  come  and  reign  in  the 
Anointed  Due,  and  when  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness should  everywhere  prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  15- 
20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a 
king  dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17, 
22).  The  sinners  in  Zion  should  Ik*  filled  with 
dismav,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judgment 
should  alight  u|»n  thciu^  Ives  also  (xxxiii.  14). 
With  these  glorious  predic  tions  are  blended  also 
descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  he 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2).  *  In  ch.  xxxiv. 
the  prediction  must  certainly  be  taken  with  a 
particular  reference  to  ldumea;  we  are,  how- 
ever, lei  I  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy,  and 
by  lxiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  as  well  as 
typical  sense.  As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense, 
so  xxxv.  indicates  in  general  terms  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  as  if  out  of  captivity,  rejoicing  in 
their  secure  and  happy  march  through  the 
wilderness. —  II.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  At  length 
the  season  so  often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely 
foretold,  arrived.  The  Assyrian  was  near  with 
forces  apparently  irresistible.  In  the  universal 
consternation  which  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  tlie 
state  centred  u|>on  Isaiah  ;  the  highest  function- 
aries of  the  state  —  Shebna  too  —  wait  u|»on 
him  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign.  The  short 
answer  which  Jehovah  gave  through  him  was, 
that  the  Assyrian  king  should  hear  intelligence 
which  should  send  him  back  to  his  own  land, 
there  to  perish.  How  the  deliverance  was  to  Ihj 
effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commissioned  to  tell  ; 
but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xi\.  35)  brought 
the  appalling  fulliluieiit.  A  divine  interposi- 
tion so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous,  was 
in  its  magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel 
of  Isaiah's  whole  lx>ok.  —  Ch.  xxxviii  .  xxsix., 
chronologically  precede  the  two  pre!  ions  ones. 
—  12.  The  last  twenty-seven  chapters  form  a 
prophecy,  whose  coherence  of  structure  and 
unity  of  authorship  are  generally  admitted  even 
bv  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by  I-  iiah. 
The  point  of  time  and  situation  from  which  the 
prophet  here  speaks  is  for  the  most  part  that 
of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (comp.  e.g.,  Ixiv. 
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10,11).  But  this  is  adopted  on  a  principle 
which  appear*  to  characterise  "  vision, "  viz.. 
that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present. 
This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each, 
as  it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters  ;  the 
two  first  end  with  the  rrfrain,  "  There  is  no 
peace,  faith  Jehovah  "  for'"  my  God  "),  "  to  the 
wicked ; "  uud  the  third  with  the  same  thought 
amplified.  (1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.) 
has  for  its  main  topic  the  comforting  assurance 
of  the  deliverance  I  rum  Babylon  by  Korcah  (Cy- 
rus) who  is  even  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  20, 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  II,  xlviii.  14,  15). 
It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  gen- 
eral that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance 
leads  the  seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance 
to  come  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  principle 
of  association  prevails  in  the  second  part  taken 
as  a  whole ;  but  in  the  first  section,  taken  apart, 
it  appears  as  yet  imperfectly.  (2.)  The  sec- 
ond section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distinguished  from 
the  first  by  several  features.  The  person  of 
Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  specifica- 
tion of  Babylon,  disappear  altogether.  Return 
from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of,  and 
at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  lv.  12,  13, 
lvii.  14),  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  (3.)  In  the 
third  section  (lviii.-lxvi.),  as  Cyrus  nowhere 
appears,  so  neither  does  "Jehovah's  servant" 
occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  second. 
The  only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3 
and  in  lxiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears  as 
suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  avenging  Zion. 
The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with  various 
practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the  views 
of  the  future  already  set  forth.  — III.  Number- 
less attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  Integrity 
of  the  whole  book,  different  critics  pronouncing 
different  portions  of  the  first  part  spurious,  and 
many  concurring  to  reject  the  second  part  al- 
together (the  last  twenty-seven  chapters).  A 
few  observations,  particularly  on  this  latter 
point,  appear  therefore  to  be  necessary.  The 
circumstance  mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  the  author  takes  his  stand- 
point at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from  thence 
looks  forward  into  his  subsequent  future.  Other 
grounds  which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  sec- 
ondary and  external,  and  are  really  of  no  great 
weight  The  most  important  of  these  is  found- 
ed upon  the  difference  of  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part 
the  following  reasons  may  l>e  advanced,  (a.) 
The  unanimous  testimony  of  Jewish  anil  Chris- 
tian tradition  (comp.  Keel  us.  xlviii.  24);  and 
the  evidence  of  the  N.  T.  quotations  (Matt.  iii. 
3  ;  Luke  iv.  17  ;  Acts  viii.  28  ;  Uom.  x.  16,  20). 
(A.)  The  unity  of  design  which  connects  these 
last  twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding. 
The  oneness  of  diction  which  |>ervndcs  the  whole 
l)ook.  The  peculiar  elevation  and  grandeur  of 
style,  which  characterize  the  second  part  us  well 
as  the  first.  The  absence  of  any  other  name 
than  Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  Lastlv, 
the  Messianic  predictions  which  mark  its  inspi- 
ration, and  remove  the  chief  ground  of  objec- 
tion against  its  having  been  written  h»  Isniftb. 
In  point  of  style  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in 


recognizing  in  the  second  part  the  presence  of 
the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover  in  the 
first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic  criticism  of 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  ln>ok  brings  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  book 
originated  in  one  mind,  and  that  mind  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  variously  gifted  instru- 
ments which  the  Spirit  of  Cod  has  ever 
employed  to  pour  forth  its  Voice  u|>on  the 
world. 

Is'cah,  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother  of 
A  brain,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  she  is  identi- 
tied  with  Sarai. 

Isear  tot.    [Judas  Iscariot.] 

Is  dael,  l  Esd.  v.  33.   IGiddel,  2.1  Ap. 

Ish  bah,  a  man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  com- 
memorated as  the  "father  of  Eshtemoa"  (I 
Chr.  iv.  17). 

Ish'bak,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Kcturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of 
a  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia.  The  settlements 
of  this  ix-oplc  are  very  obscure,  and  we  can  only 
suggest  as  possible  that  they  may  be  recovered 
in  the  name  of  the  valley  called  babak,  or,  it  is 
said,  Sibak,  in  the  Dahua,  a  fertile  and  exten- 
sive tract,  belonging  to  the  Bcnee-Tcmecm,  in 
Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north- 
east of  it.  There  is,  however,  another  Dahnii, 
nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  and  some  confusion 
may  exist  regarding  the  true  position  of  Sahak  ; 
but  either  Dahnk  is  suitable  for  the  settlements 
of  Ishbak.  The  first-mentioned  Dahnk  lies  in 
a  favorable  portion  of  the  widely-stretching 
country  known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Keturahites. 

Iah  bi-Be  nob,  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  skin  by  Abishai  (2  Sara.  xxi. 
16,  17). 

Ish-bo'skoth,  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four 
sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor.  His  name 
appears  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been 
originally  Esh-baal,  "the  man  of  Baul."  He 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa;  but  for  five  yean  Abner  was 
engaged  in  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ishbosheth  was  then 
"  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over 
Israel,  and  reigned  two  years  (2  Sam.  iii.  10). 
During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahana- 
im,  though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  ne- 
gotiations with  David  were  entirely  carried  on 
by  Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6, 12).  The  death 
of'  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their 
last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled"  (2  Sam.  iv.  1).  In 
this  extremity  of  weakness,  he  fell  a  victim 
probably,  to  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
Two  Bccrothitcs,  Banna  and  Rcchab,  in  re 
membrajiee.  it  has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's 
slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibeonitcs,  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness 
of  the  royal  house  to  destroy  the  only  repre- 
sentative that  was  left,  excepting  the  child  Me- 
phibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  After  assassinating 
IshUishcth,  they  took  his  head  to  David  as  a 
welcome  present.  They  met  with  a  stern  re- 
ception. David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  or 
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dcred  them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  was  carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  great  kinsman  Abncr,  at  the  same  place 
(2  Sara.  iv.  9-12). 

Ish'i.  L  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah,  son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  .11) ;  one  of  the 
great  house  or  Hczron.  —  2.  In  a  subsequent 
genealogy  of  Judah,  we  find  another  Ishi.  with 
a  son  Zohcth  (I  Chr.  iv.  20).—  3.  Head  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  42).  — 
4.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manassch 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

Ish'i.  This  word  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and 
signifies  "  my  man,"  "  my  husband."  It  is  the 
Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali,  the  Ca- 
naanite  term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though 
with  a  significance  of  its  own. 

Ishi  ah,  the  fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izra- 
hiah ;  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Ishiiah,  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim, 
who  hau  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  .11 ). 

Ish  ma,  a  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  .1). 

Ish'ma  el,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  his  concubine;  born  when  Abra- 
ham was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen.  xvi. 
15,  16).  Ishmacl  was  the  first-born  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when 
he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  tho  in- 
stitution of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was 
circumcised,  he  being  then  thirteen  years  old 
(xvii.  23).  With  the  institution  of  the  cove- 
nant, God  renewed  his  promise  respecting  Ish- 
macl. He  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narra- 
tive until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was 
born  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old 
(xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  East- 
ern usage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child 
was  between  two  and  throe  years  old,  Ishmacl 
himself  must  have  been  then  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in 
celebration  of  the  weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  sou 
of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  born 
unto  Abraham,  mocking,"  and  urged  Abraham 
to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch, 
comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise,  that  of 
Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beershcba.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the  well,  or  at 
once  continued  their  way  to  tho  "  wilderness  of 
P. iran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next  verse  to 
that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his  mo- 
ther took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmacl  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned  ;  she  avus,  we  must  infer, 
an  Egvptian.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other 
wife  of  Ishmacl ;  and  failing  such  record,  the 
Egyptian  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons, 
and  daughter.  Of  the  later  life  of  Ishmacl  we 
know  little.  He  was  present  with  Isaac  at  the 
biirial  of  Abraham  ;  and  Esau  contracted  an 
alliance  with  him  when  he  "  took  unto  the  wive* 
which  he  had  Mahalath  [or  BaSHEXATH  or 
Basmath,  Gen.  xxxi.  3],  the  daughter  of  Ish- 
macl, Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of  Xebajoth,  to 
be  his  wife."  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded 
in  a  previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration 
mf  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of 
■»  hundred  and  thirty -seven  years  (xxv.  17,  18). 


It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1.  the  place  of 
Ishmael's  dwelling;  and,  2.  the  names  of  his 
children,  with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  them.  —  1.  From  the  narrative  of 
his  expulsion,  we  learn  that  Ishmael  first  Avent 
into  the  wilderness  of  Beershcba,  and  them*, 
but  at  what  interval  of  time  is  uncertain,  re- 
moved to  that  of  Paran.  His  continuance  in 
these  or  the  neighboring  places  seems  to  ho 
proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial 
of  Abraham ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a  few 
hours'  space  ;  and  hv  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esuu)  dwelt  at 
Becrsbeba.  There  are,  hoAvever,  other  passages 
Avhich  must  be  taken  into  account.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  cast  country  ( xxv. 
6).  The  "cast country"  perhaps  Avas  restricted 
in  early  times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beershcba 
and  Paran ;  or  Ishmael  removed  to  that  east 
country,  northwards,  without  being  distant  from 
his  father  and  his  brethren  ;  each  case  being 
agreeable  Avith  Gen.  xxv.  6.  —  2.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  Xebajoth  (expressly  stated  to  be 
his  first-born),  Kcdar,  Adbecl,  Mibsam,  Mish- 
ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tcma,  Jctur,  Xa- 
phish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15):  and  he 
had  a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9), 
elsewhere  written  Bashcmath  (or  Basmath,  Gen. 
xxxvi.  3),  the  sister  of  Xebajoth,  before  men- 
tioned. They  peopled  tho  north  and  west 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  eventually  formed 
the  chief  clement  of  the  Arab  nation.  Their 
language,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
haA-c  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called, 
has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  The  term  Ishmaelite  oc- 
curs on  three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Judg.  viii.  24  ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  6.  From 
the  context  of  the  first  tAvo  instances,  it  seems 
to  haA'e  been  a  general  name  for  the  Abrahamic 
jieoples  of  the  east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem : 
out  the  second  admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning. 
In  tho  third  instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its 
strict  sense  to  the  Ishmoelitcs.  The  notions  of 
the  Arabs  reflecting  Ishmacl  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
and  partly  from  native  traditions.  They  Indieve 
that  Ishmael  Avas  the  first-liorn  of  Abraham ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  doctors  assert  that  this 
son,  and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in 
sacrifice.  Ishmael,  say  the  Arahs,  dwell  with 
his  mother  at  Mekkeh,  and  both  are  buried  in 
the  place  called  the  "  Ilcjr,"  on  the  north-west 
(termed  by  the  Arabs  the  north)  side  of  the 
ivaaVh,  and  enclosed  by  a  curved  wall  called 
the  "  Ilatecm."  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephihoshcth  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  —  3.  A 
man  of  Judah.  father  of  ZftBAlx  ah  (2  Chr.  xix. 
11).  —  4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jcho- 
hanan ;  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  avIio 
a-sistcd  Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the 
throne  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  I).  —  5.  A  priest,  of 
the  Bene-Pashur,  who  wsis  forced  by  Ezra  to 
relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). — 6. 
The  son  of  Xethaniah  ;  a  jierfeet  marvel  of 
craft  ami  villany,  whose  treachery  forms  one 
of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   His  exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli. 
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15,  with  a  short  summary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25.  I 
His  full  description  is  "  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed  j 
royal"  of  Ju.lah  (.fer.  xli.  I  ;  2  K.  xxv.  •>:>]. 
During  the  siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like  many 
others  of  his  countrymen  (Jcr.  xl.  1 1 ),  fled 
across  the  .Ionian,  where  he  bund  a  refuge  at 
the  COVltt  of  Baalis,  the  then  king  of  the  Bene-  I 
Amnion.    Alter  the  departure  of  the  Chalda?- 
ans,  Ishmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
kill  the  superintendent  left  hy  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, und  usurp  his  position.    Of  this,  Geda- 
liah  was  warned  in  express  terms  hy  Johanan 
and  his  companions.    Thirty  day*  after,  in  the 
seventh  month  (xli.  1).  on"  the'  third  day  of 
the  month,  Ishmael  again  up|<enred  at  Mizpah, 
this  time  accompanied  hy  ten  men.  Gedaiiah 
entertained  them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1 ).    Before  its 
close,  Ishmael  and  his  followers  hud  murdered 
Gedaiiah  and  all  his  attendants  with  such  se- 
crecy that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.    The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gcdalinh's 
establishment,  including  some  C'haldivan  sol- 
diers who  wen1  there.    For  two  days  the  mas- 
sacre remained  perfectly OnkftOWn  to  the  people 
of  the  town,    (hi  the  second  day,  Ishmael  per- 
ceived from  his  elevated  portion  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  mad  from 
Shechcm  and  Samaria.    lie  went  out  to  meet 
them.    They  proved  to  l>c  eighty  devotees,  who 
with  rent  clothes,  and  with  shaven  l>enrds,  mu- 
tilated Indies,  and  w  ith  other  marks  of  heathen 
devotion,  and  weeping  as  they  went,  were  bring- 
ing incense  and  offering's  to  the  ntins  of  the 
Temple.    At  his  invitation  they  turned  aside 
to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent.    As  the 
unsuspecting  pilgrims  [Missed  into  the  court- 
vard  he  closed  the  entmnees  heluud  them,  and 
there  he  and  his  hand  butchered  the  greater  num- 
ber :  ten  only  escaped  bv  the  offer  of  heavy  ran- 
som for  their  lives.    The  seventv  corpses  were 
then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as  at  ('awn- 
j)on',  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and 
which  was  completely  filled  with  the  bodies. 
This  done,  he  descended  to  the  town,  surprised 
and  carried  off  the  daughters  of  King  Zcdckiah, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  nnd  their  Chal- 
dirun  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  nnd  all  the  people  of 
the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners  to  the 
Country  of  the  Ammonites.    The  news  of  tin- 
massacre  had  by  this  time  got  abroad,  and 
Ishmael  was  quick] v  pursued  by  Johannn  and 

his  companions.  tie  was  attacked,  two  of 
his  hravocs  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prev  re- 
covered :  nnd  Ishmael  himself,  with  tin-  remain- 
ing rijrht  of  his  people,  escaped  to  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

iBhmaelite.   [I*hm \r.t..] 

Ishma'iPh,  son  of  Obadiah:  the  ruler  of 
the  tril>c  of  Zebubin  in  tb<-  time  of  King  David 
(I  Gbr.  xxvii.  10). 

Ish'meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  I")  and  Ish'- 

moelites  (<:<n.  xwvii.  25.  27.  28,  xxxix.  I), 
the  form  in  which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
an?  given  in  a  few  places  in  the  A.  V. 

I^hmera'i,  n  Benjamitc;  one  of  the  family 
of  Flpnal  (1  Chr.  viii.  l«). 

Ish'od,  one  of  the  tribe  .»f  ftfannsseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammolekerh  (I  Chr. 
rii  18). 


Ish-Pan,  a  Benjamitc,  one  of  the  family 

of  Sbashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

Ish'tob,  apparently  one  of  the  small  king- 
doms or  states  which  formed  part  of  the  gene- 
ral country  of  Aram,  named  with  Zohah, 
Rchob,  and  Maacah  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  It  U 
probable  that  the  real  signification  is  "the 
nu  n  of  Ton." 

Ish'uah.  the  second  son  of  Ashcr  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17). 

Ish'uai,  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 

vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  Uaring  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V.  "Jcsuitcs"). 

Ish'lli,  the  second  son  of  Saul  by  his  wife 
Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49;  com  p.  50). 

Isle.  The  radical  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
word  seems  to  be  *'  habitable  places,"  as  op- 
posed to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  m 
is.  xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any 
maritime  district,  whether  belonging  to  a  con- 
tinent or  to  an  island :  thus  it  is  used  of  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6,  xxiii. 
2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts  of  Elishuh  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  i.e.  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  this 
sense  it  is  more  particularly  restricted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  in  the 
fuller  expression  "islands  of  the  sea  "  (Is.  xi. 
1 1 ).  Occasionally  the  word  is  specifically  used 
of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jcr.  xlvii. 
4).  But  more  genendly  it  is  applied  to  any 
region  separated  from  Palestine  by  water,  as 
fullv  descrilied  in  Jcr.  xxv.  22. 

Ism ac hi  ah,  a  Levitc,  who  was  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  during  the  revival  under 
King  Ilezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Ismael.  1.  .Tud.  ii.  Another  form  for 
the  name  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham.  —  2. 
1  Ksd.  ix.  29.    [Ishmael,  5.] 

Ismai'ah,  a  Gibconitc,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  those  warriors  who  joined  David  at  Zikhjg 
(I  Chr,  xii.  4). 

Is  pah,  a  Benjamitc,  of  the  family  of  Be- 
riah  ;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  /  2  Chr. 

viii.  16). 

18  rael.    1.  The  name  given  (Gph.  xxxii. 

I  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  with  the  Angel 

I  (Ilos.  xii.  4)  at  Pen  id.  Gesenius  interprets 
Israel  "soldier  of  God." —  2.  It  became  the 

j  national  name  of  the  twelve  tril>es  collectively. 
They  are  so  Called  in  Ex.  iii.   16  and  after- 

|  wards.  —  3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  ex- 
cluding Jnduh,  in  1  Siim.  xi.  8;  2  Sam.  xx.  1  ; 
1  K.  xii.  10.    Thenceforth  it  was  assumed  and 

I  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Northern  Kin^- 
ilom  —  4.  A  ft i  r  the  Bain  Ionian  capth  iti  .  the 

|  returned  exiles  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the 
designation  of  their  nation.  The  name  Israel 
is  also  used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished 
from  Priests, Levites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr. 
vi.  16,  ix.  1,  x.  2."i  ;  Neh.  xi.  3,  ftcJb 

Israel,  Kingdom  of.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in 
lite  latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Juduh) 
to  the  house  of  David,  and  assigned  ten  to 
Jcrolioam  (I  K.  xi.  .11,  35).  These  were  prob- 
ably Joseph  (=  Ephraim  and  Manassch),  Issa- 
<har,  Zrbulun,  Asher,  Napbtali,  Benjamin. 
Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Renben  ;  Levi  being 
intentionally  omitted.  Eventually  the  greater 
part  of  Benjamin,  nnd  probably  "the  whole  of 
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Simeon  and  Dan,  were  included  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With 
respect  to  the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attached  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so  much  of  Svria  as  re- 
mained subject  to  Solomon  (see  1  "K.  xi.  24) 
would  probably  be  claimed  by  his  successor  in 
the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  Amnion,  though 
connected  with  Rehohoam  as  his  mother's  na- 
tive land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  after 
wards  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 ),  we  know 
not  how  closely  or  how  early,  with  Moab. 
The  sea-coast  between  Accho'and  Japho  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Israel.  —  2.  The 
population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  expressly 
stated  ;  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from  the 
numbers  of  fighting  men,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  are 
strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Jero- 
boam brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  800,000 
men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  If  in  B.C.  957  there 
were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of  that 
age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions 
and  a  half.  —  3.  Shkchbm  was  the  first  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable 
for  its  traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  situation. 
Subsequently  Tirzah  became  the  royal  resi- 
dence, if  not  the  capital,  of  Jerolwam  (1  K. 
xiv.  17)  and  of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8, 
17,  23).  Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the  quali- 
ties of  beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding 
position,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  until 
it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its  strength  by 
sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of  the  hosts 
of  Assyria.  Jczreel  was  probably  only  a  royal 
residence  of  some  of  the  Israclitish  kings.  — 
4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  having  grown  in  secret  under  the 
prosperous  but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon, 
broke  out  at  the  critical  moment  of  that  mon- 
arch's death.  It  was  just  then  that  Ephraim, 
the  centre  of  the  movement,  found  in  Jero- 
boam an  instrument  prepared  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  rivalry  of  centuries.  —  5.  The 
kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  de- 
prived of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its 
frontier  was  as  open  and  as  widely  extended  as 
before ;  but  it  wanted  a  capital  for  the  scat  of 
organized  power.  Its  territory  was  as  fertile 
and  as  tempting  to  the  spoiler,  but  its  people 
were  less  united  and  patriotic.  A  corrupt 
religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national  life. 
These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  I 
kingdom  of  Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  [ 
B.C.  975  to  B.C.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  | 
duration  of  its  more  compact  neighbor  Judah. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division 
into  two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  inter- 
fered with  the  purposes  which,  it  is  thought, 
may  be  traced  in  the  establishment  of  David's 
monarchy.  — 6.  The  detailed  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  its  nineteen  kings.  A  summary  view 
may  be   taken  in  four  periods :  —  (a.)  B.C.  j 


975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient  force  of 
character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  se- 
curing his  present  elevation.  The  army  soon 
learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  isolated 
monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baa>ha,  in  the 
midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam  ;  Zimri,  a  captain 
of  chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of 
Raasha ;  Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was 
chosen  to  punish  Zitnri ;  and  after  a  civil  war 
of  four  years  he  prevailed  over  Tibni,  the 
choice  of  half  the  people.  —  (6.)  B.C.  929-884. 
For  fortr-fivc  years,  Israel  was  governed  by  the 
house  of  Omri  That  sagacious  king  pitched 
on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his 
capital.  The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah.  The  adoption  of  Baal-worship  led 
to  a  re-action  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  tri- 
umph of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  douse  of  Ahab  in 
obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha.  —  (c. )  b.c 
884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but  deeper 
humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Hazacl,  the  ablest 
king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to  the 
condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  king- 
doms. Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration 
of  their  strength  was  a  war  between  them ; 
and  Jchoaah,  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered 
Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Je- 
hoash  also  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  II.,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  captured  Damascus, 
and  recovered  the  whole  ancient  frontier  from 
Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  short-lived 
greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of  Jehu  s 
line.  — (</.)  b.c.  772-721.  Military  violence, 
it  would  seem,  broke  off*  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion after  the  obscure  and  probably  convulsed 
reign  of  Zachariah.  An  unsuccessful  usurper, 
Shallum,  is  followed  by  the  cruel  Menahem, 
who,  l>eing  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  became  the 
agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppressive  taxa- 
tion of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at  home 
was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten-vcars'  reign,  cut  short 
by  a  bold  usurper,  Pckah.  Abandoning  the 
northern  and  transjordanic  regions  to  the  en- 
croaching jiower  of  Assyria  under  Tiglath- 
Pilcscr,  be  was  very  near  subjugating  Judah, 
with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now  the  eo-cqual 
ally  of  Ismel.  But  Assyria  interposing  sum- 
marily put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Damas 

of  the  assassinatior 
irresolute  Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper, 
Ixvamc  tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmanescr 
lietrayed  the  Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of 
Egypt,  and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his 
liberty,  and  by  the  capture,  after  a  three-years' 
siege,'  of  his  strong  capital,  Samaria.  Some 
gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained  in  the 
land  after  so  many  years  of  religious  decline, 
mural  debasement,  national  degradation,  an- 
archy, bloodshed,  and  deportation.   Ev»n  these 


, —  —    —  - —   ,  

•us.  and  ]>erhans  was  the  indirect  cause 
issassination  ot  the  Imfflcd  Pckah.  The 
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fathered  np  by  the  conqueror  and  carried 
to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and 

JdcasMiii  land  which  their  forefather*  won  under 
loshua  from  the  heathen. 

Israelite.  In  -  Sum.  xvii.  25,  It  lira,  the 
father  of  Attiii-u.  is  railed  "an  Israelite,"  or 
more  correctly  "  the  Israelite,"  while  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  17  he  appears  as  "Jether  the  Ishmuelite." 
The  latter  i*  undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Is'sachar,  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fifth  of  f/cah  ((Jen.  xxx.  17;  comp.  xxix.  35). 
Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
At  the  de-M  cut  into  Kurypt,  lour  sons  are  as- 
cribed to  him.  who  founded  the  lour  chief 
families  of  the  tribe  ((ien.  xlvi.  13;  Num. 
xxvi.  23.25;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  Issachur's  place 
during  the  journey  to  Canaan  was  on  the  east 
of  the  Taliernacle,  with  his  brothers  Judah  and 
Zebttttttt  (Num.  ii.  5),  the  group  moving  fore- 
most in  the  march  (x.  15).  uaachaff  was  one 
of  the  six  tribes  who  were  to  stand  on  Mount 
Geriiim  during  the  ceremony  of  blessing  ami 
cursing  (Dent,  xxvii.  12).  "lie  was  still  in 
company  with  Judah,  Zchiilun  l>eing  opposite 
on  Klwd.  The  number  of  the  fighting  men  of 
Issachar,  when  taken  in  the  eensus  at  Sinai, 
was  54,400.  Dunn-;  the  journey  they  seem  to 
have  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  of  Issa- 
char  lay  alwve  that  of  Manussch  (Josh.  xix. 
17-23).  In  the  words  of  Joscphus, "  it  extended 
in  length  from  ( 'armel  to  the  Jordan,  in  breadth 
to  Mount  Tabor."  This  territory  was,  as  it 
still  is,  among  the  richest  land  in  Palestine. 
Westward  was  the  famous  plain  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  fertility.  On  the  north  is 
Talsir.  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and 
dells  of  an  Knglish  wood.  On  the  east,  be- 
hind Jezrecl,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
tlie  plain  of  the  Jordan  —  to  that  Hctlisheaii 
which  was  proverliiallv  amou^  the  Rabbis  the 
gate  of  Paradise  tor  its  fruit  fit  Iness.  It  is  this 
aspect  of  the  territory  of  Issachar  which  ap- 
jM-ars  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob. 
—  One  among  the  Judge*  of  Israel  was  from 
Issachar  —  Tola  (Judg.  x.  1)  —  but  beyond 
the  length  of  his  swav  we  have  only  the  fact 
record<sl  that  he  resided  out  of  the  limits  of 
bis  own  tribe,  at  Shamir  in  Mount  Kphraim. 
The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of 
I)avid  has  already  lx*en  alluded  to.  It  is  con- 
tained in  |  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and  an  expression 
occurs  in  it  whic  h  testifies  to  the  nomadic  ten- 
dencies aUive  noticed.  <  )ut  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  trihe,  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  tr«K»ps,  —  "bands," — a 
term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enumera- 
tion, though  elsewhere  to  (lad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations 
round  Israel.  —  Rwsu.v,  the  son  of  Ahijah.of 
the  house  of  [ssachar,  a  member  of  the  army 
with  which  Nudah  and  all  Israel  were  besicg-  I 
iiiLT  Gihlielhon,  apparently  not  of  any  .standing 
in  the  tribe  (comp.  1.  Iv.  xvi.  •_>>'  ilew  the 
king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne  (1  K. 
xv.  27,  &c).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  1 
idolater  like  Jcrolwtam.  The  Issacharite  dynas- 
ty lasted  during  the  twenty-four  vears  of  his  I 
reign  and  the  two  of  his'  son  Klah.—  One 


more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  meagre  information  already  collected ;  and 
distant  as  Jezreel  was  from  Jerusalem,  thev 
took  part  in  the  passover  with  which  lli/.ckia)i 
sanctified  the  opening  of  his  reign  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1 ).  —  2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  seventh 
son  of  Ohed-kim)M  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Isshi'ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Moses  by 
his  younger  son  Kliezcr  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ;  comp. 
xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25). — 2.  A  Levite  of  the  house 
of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
25). 

Issue,  Running.  The  texts  Ix?v.  xv.  2, 
3.  xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2.  and  Sam.  iii.  29,  are 
prol.al.ly  to  be  interpreted  of  gonorrluea.  In 
Ia'v.  xv.  3,  a  distinction  is  introduced,  which 
merely  means  that  the  cessation  of  the  actual 
flux  does  not  constitute  ceremonial  cleanness, 
but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the  legal  time, 
seven  davs  (vcr.  13),  and  perforin  the  preseriW-d 
purifications  and  sacrifice  (vcr.  14). 

Istalcu  rus.  In  1  Bad.  riii.  40,  the  "  son 
of  Istaleurus  "  i»  substituted  for  "  and  Zabbud  " 
of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  viii.  14.  An, 

Is  nuh,  second  son  of  Asher  ( 1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

Is'ui,  third  son  of  Asher  ((ien.  xlvi.  17), 
founder  of  a  family  called  after  him,  though  in 
the  A.  V.  appearing  as  hie  Jkscitks  (Num. 
xxvi.  44). 

It'aly.  This  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  i.e.  m  its  true  ge- 
ographical sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natural 
|HMiinsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina. 

Itha'i,  a  Rcnjamite,  sun  of  Hibai  of  Gibcstb, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  31). 

Ith'amar,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (fix. 
vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
(  Ler,  x.  I ),  Klcazar  and  Ithainar  were  uppoint- 
ed  to  succeed  to  their  places  in  the  priestly  of- 
fice (Kx.  xxviii.  1,  40,  43;  Num.  iii.  3,  4:  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  services 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  transport 
«»n  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  (Jcrshonites 
and  the  Meraritcs  wen;  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithainar  (Kx.  xxxviii.  21  ;  Num. 
iv.  21-33).  The  high-priesthood  passed  into 
the  family  of  Ithainar  in  the  person  of  EH,  but 
for  what  reason  we  arc  not  informed. 

Ith'iel.  1.  A  Bctijainite,  son  of  Jesaiah 
(Neh.  xi.  7). — 2.  One  of  two  persons —  Ithiel 
and  1'eal  — to  whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered 
his  discourse  (Prov.  xxx.  1). 

Ith  mah,  a  Moabitc,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ith  nan,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  No  trace  of  iu 
existence  has  yet  Invn  discovered. 

Ith'ra,  an' Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  Is'n- 
marlitc  1 1  Chr.  ii.  17),  the  father  of  Amasa  by 
Abigail,  David's  sister. 

Ith  ran.  1.  A  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horitc 
(Gen.  xxxi.  26  ;  1  Chr.  i.  41 ),  and  probably  a 
phvlareh  of  n  trilic  of  the  Horim  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
30).  — 2.  A  descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30-40). 

Ith  ream,  son  of  David,  born  to  him  in 
Hebron,  and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth. 
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and  as  the  child  of  Eglah,  David's  wife  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ith  rite,  the.  The  designation  of  two  of 
the  member*  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and  Gareb 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  38;  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  They  may 
have  com  •  from  Jattib,  in  the  mountains  of 
Jn.lah 

It  tah-ka  zin,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Zchulun  (Josh.  xix.  13).  It  has 
not  been  identified. 

It'tai.  J..  Ittai  the  Gittitk,"  i>.  the 
native  of  Gath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
King  David.  He  appears  only  during  the*  rev- 
olution of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on 
the  morning  of  David's  flight.    Last  in  the 

rrocession  came  the  600  heroes  who  hail  formed 
>avii| 's  band  during  his  wanderings  in  Jtidah. 
and  hud  been  with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18; 
comp.  I  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10). 
Amongst  these,  apparently  commanding  them, 
\*as  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.*19).  He  caught  the 
eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him,  and 
besought  him  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  but  to  return  "  with  his  brethren  " 
and  abide  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is 
firm  ;  he  is  the  king's  slave,  and  wherever  his 
master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  al- 
lowed l-y  David  to  proceed.  When  the  army 
was  n"»m>K-red  and  organized  by  David  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command 
of  a  third  part  of  the  force  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 
12).  —  2.  Son  of  Kibai,  from  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin ;  one  ol  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

ItUrflB  a,  a  small  province  on  the  north- 
western border  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the 
base  of  Mount  Ilermon,  only  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1.  J«TOB  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave 
his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonized  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  16). 
Itunea,  with  the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  chief  called  Zcnodorus;  but 
aUmt  h.c.  20,  they  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Great, 
who  bequeathed  them  to  his  son  Philip  (Luke 
iii.  1 ).  Pliny  rightly  places  Itunea  north  of 
Bashan,  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23)  and  J.  de 
Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Traehonitis,  and 
lying  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus.  At  the  place  indicated  is 
situated  the  modern  province  of  Jnlur,  which 
is  ju>t  the  Anibic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetor. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the 
south  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon. 
and  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It 
is  table-land  with  an  undulating  surface,  and 
has  little  conical  and  cup-shaped  hills  at  inter- 
vals. The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks.  The  rwk  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah. 
[ASOOB.]  Jtdit  contains  thirty-eight  towns 
and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now  entirely  des- 
olate, and  all  the  rest  contain  only  a  few  fami- 
lies of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched  hovels 
amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

I'vah,  or  Ava,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13  ;  comp. 
Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  connection  with  Hena  and 
Sej'hirvaim,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  in  con- 
nection with  Babylon  and  Cuthah,  must  Ik> 
sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably  identical 


with  the  modern  flit.    This  town  lay  on  the 

Euphrates,  between  Sipvani  (Sepharvaim)  and 
A»nh  (Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
politically  united  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the 
Ahava  of  Er.ru  (viii.  15). 

Ivory  (Hel».  sAcn,  in  all  passages,  except 
1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  fAeaAoMta 
is  so  rendered).  The  word  s/icn  literally  signi- 
fies the  "  tooth "  of  any  animal,  and  hence 
more  especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the 
projecting  tusks  of  elephants.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  wonl  in  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an 
elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of  the  com- 
pound sfu-nJuifJdiu  be  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.  Gcsenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
ibhiu,  "  an  elephant."  The  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  carried  on  a  great  traffic  in  ivory. 
Their  earlv  conquests  in  India  had  made  them 
familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to  one  render- 
ing of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied  the 
luxurious  Tynans  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  (5n  the 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  the  captives 
or  tribute-bearers  are  represented  as  carrying 
tusks.  i».nong  the  merchandise  of  Babylon, 
enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  are  included  "  all 
manner  vessels  of  ivory."  The  skilled  work- 
men of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  thnme  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it 
with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2  Chr.  ix.  17). 
The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the 
caravans  of  Dedan  (Isixxi.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  15), 
or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  of  Turshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians, 
at  a  very  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material 
in  decoration.  The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians was  principally  brought  from  Ethiopia 
(Herod,  iii.  114),  though  their  elephants  were 
Originally  from  Asia.  The  Ethiopians,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Sie.ilus  (i.  55),  brought  to 
Scsostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth  of  ele- 
phants "  According  to  Pliny  (viii  in),  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  tvmlers  of  Ethiopia 
that  the  Hitives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and  even 
fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to 
Baryga/.u,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down 
the  commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene 
[Ptripl.  c.  49).  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece, 
ivory  was  frequently  employed  for  purposes  of 
ornament.  The  "  ivory  house  "  of  Ahab  ( 1  K. 
xxii.  39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of 
which  were  panelled  with  ivorv,  like  the  pal- 
ace of  Menelaus,  deserikxl  by  Homer  (f%<  ir. 
73).  Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were 
in  use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4).  as  also 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  great  ivory  thnme 
of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  TyriaU  eniftsmen, 
has  lieen  already  mentioned  (ef.  Ilev.  xx.  11); 
but  it  is  difficult  to  detennine  whether  the 
"tower  of  ivory  "  of  Cant.  vii.  4  is  mcrelv  a 
figure  of  speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original 
among  the  things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious 
Phoenicians,  ivorv  was  employed  to  ornament 
the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches  " 
acconling  to  some)  of  their  gallcvs  (Ez.  xxvii. 
6). 

Ivy,  the  common  Ihilmx  Mir,  of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Homans  describe  two  or 
three  kinds,  which  appear  to  be  only  varieties. 
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of  this  plant  is  made  only  in  2  Mace, 
vi  7.  Ap. 

Iz  ehar.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Iz- 
har  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  iii.  19 
only. 

iz  char itcs,  the.  A  family  of  Kohathite 
Levitca,  descended  from  Izhar  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Num.  iii.  27) :  called  also  in  the  A.  V. 
"  kharites." 

Iz  bar,  son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi, 
ancle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of  Kurah 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  21  ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1  ;  1  Chr. 
ri.  2,  18).  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the   I/.HAHITKS  or  IZKHABITKS   |  Num.  ill. 

27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29). 

Iz  hantes,  the.  The  same  as  the  preced- 
ing (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22,  xxvi.  23,  30). 

Izrahi  ah,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the 
Benc-Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Iz  rahite,  the,  the  designation  of  Sham- 
huth  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  Its  real  force  is  proba- 
bly Zcrahite,  that  is  from  the  great  Judaic  fam- 
ily of  Zerah. 

laftU  a  Lerite  leader  of  the  fourth  course  or 
ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  ( 1  Chr. 
xxv.  11).   In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 


J. 


Ja  akan,  the  same  as  Jakah, 
*f  the  Bene-Jaakan  (Dent.  x.  6). 

Jaako'bah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Ja  ala,  Bcne-Jaala  were  among  the  descend- 
ants of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabcl  (Neh.  vii.  58).  The 
name  also  occurs  as 

Ja  alah,  Ezr.  ii.  56. 

Ja  alarn,  a  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5, 14, 
18 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phylareh  (A.  V. 
'  duke  ")  or  head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom. 

Jaana  i.  A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  12). 

Ja  are-Or  egim,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bcthlehemite,  and 
the  father  of  El  ban  an  who  slew  Goliath.  In 
the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Orcgira  is  omitted.  The  conclusion  of  Kenni- 
cott  appears  a  just  one —  that  in  the  latter  place 
it  has  been  interpolated  from  the  former,  and 
that  Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead 
of  Jaare. 

Jaaea'U,  one  of  the  Bcne-Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away 
(Exr.  x.  37). 

Jaa'siel,  son  of  the  great  Abner  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  21). 

Jaazani'ah.  1.  One  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces  who  accompanied  Johanan  !>cn-Karcah 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliahat  Mizpah  (2  K. 
xxv.  23),  and  who  appears  afterwards  to  have 
assisted  in  recovering  lshmacl's  prey  from  his 
dutches  (comp.  Jer.  xli.  II).  After  that  be 
probably  went  to  Egvpt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii. 
4,  5).— 2.  Son  of  fchaphan  (El.  viii.  11).  It 
is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with  —  3.  Son  of 
Azur ;  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophecy  ( Ez. 


xi.  1.)  —  4.  A  Rechabite,  son  of  Jeremiad 
(Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Ja  azer  or  Ja  zer .  A  town  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31 ).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  pos- 
session of  the  A  morites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel 
after  Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to 
Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  32).  It  seems  to  have  given 
its  name  to  a  district  of  dependent  or  "  daugh- 
ter" towns  (Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villages;" 
1  Mace.  v.  8),  the  "  land  of  Jazer"  (Num. 
xxxii.  1 ).  Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  and  its  position  is  laid  down  with  mi- 
nuteness in  the  Onomasticrm  as  ten  (or  eight) 
Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  ( Amman), 
and  fifteen  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of 
a  river  which  falls  into  the  Jordan.  Sdr,  or 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as 
nine  Roman  miles  west  of  Amman,  and  about 
twelve  from  Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further 
investigation,  we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer. 

Jaazi  ah,  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  de- 
scendant, of  Merari  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
26,  27). 

Jaa  ziel,  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
order  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  perform 
the  musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XT.  18). 

Ja"bal,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  (Gen. 
iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is  described 
as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have 
cattle. 

Jab  bok,  a  stream  which  intersects  the 
mountain-range  of  Gilead  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  2 
and  5),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  about  midway 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  anciently  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  (Num.  xxi.  24  ;  Deut.  ii.  37,  iii.  16). 
When  the  Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Si- 
hon  from  their  ancient  territory,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  plain,  and  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  eastern  defiles  of  (Jilcad, 
around  the  sources  and  upper  branches  of  the 
Jabbok.  It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jab- 
bok  the  interview  took  place  between  Jacob  and 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)  ;  and  this  river  after- 
wards became,  towards  its  western  part,  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and 
Og  (Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Its  modern  name  is  B'o- 
t/y  Zurka. 

Ja  besh.  1.  Father  of  Siialllm,  the  15th 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14).  — 2.  The 
short  form  of  the  name  Jauesh-Gilead  ( 1  Chr. 
x.  12  onlvj. 

Ja  besh-Gil'ead,  or  Jabesh  in  the  territo- 
ry of  (Jilead.  In  its  widest  sense,  Gilead  in- 
cluded the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii. 
2 1 )  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  Judg.  xxi.  8-14.  Being 
attacked  subsequently  by  Nnhash  the  Ammon- 
ite, it  gave  Saul  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  prowess  in  its  defence  (I  Sam.  xi.  1-15). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  citv,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
O.  T.,  but  Eusebius  places  it  beyond  Jordan, 
six  miles  from  Rella  on  the  mountain-road  to 
Gcrasa  ;  where  its  name  is  probably  preserved 
in  the  Wadu  Yahes,  which,  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scy- 
thopolis.    According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  rum 
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ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  wady,  still  marks 

its  site. 

J  a  bez,  apparently  a  place  at  which  the 
families  of  the  scribe*  resided,  who  belonged  to 
the  families  of  the  Kcnites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  —  2. 
The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 
able detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  con- 
nected with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  .lubcz  was 
"  more  honorable  than  his  brethren,"  though 
who  they  were  is  not  ascertainable. 

Ja  bin .  1.  King  of  Hazor,  who  organized 
a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes  against 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3).  lie  assembled  an 
army,  which  the  Scripture  narrative  merely 
compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude  (ver.  4). 
Joshua  surprised  this  vast  host  of  allied  forces 
hy  the  waters  of  Merom  (ver.  7),  and  utterly 
routed  them.  During  the  ensuing  wars,  Josh- 
ua again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his  city  (xi. 
1-14).  —  2.  A  kin^  of  Hazor,  whose  general 
Sisera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  array  is 
described  in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13),  and  who  suffered 
precisely  the  same  fate.  Independent  consider- 
ations tend  to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were 
contemporaries ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  re- 
gard the  two  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Ha- 
zor and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to  the  same 
monarch  and  the  same  event. 

Jab  neel.  L  One  of  the  points  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not  quite  at  the 
aea,  though  near  it  (Josh.  xv.  1 1 ).  There  is  no 
sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been  occupied 
bv  Judah.  Josephus  attributes  it  to  the  Danitcs. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  going  on  between 
that  tribe  and  the  Philistines  lor  the  possession 
of  all  the  places  in  the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  next  time  we  meet  with 
Jabneel  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
(2  Chr.  xx vi.  6).  Uzziah  dispossessed  them  of 
it,  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  Here  it  is 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Jabxkh.  In  its  Greek 
garb,  IAMXIA,  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40), 
in  whose  time  it  was  again  a  strong  place.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harl>or  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set 
fire  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous places  of  Judasa.  The  modern  village  of 
l*'/>na,  more  accurately  Ibna,  stands  ul>out  two 
miles  from  the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just 
south  of  the  Nahr  Rubin.  It  is  about  eleven 
miles  south  of  Jaffa,  seven  from  IlamUh,  and 
four  from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  probably  occupies 
its  ancient  site. — 2.  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  onlv). 
Little  or  no  clew  can  be  got  to  its  situation. 
Doubtless  it  is  the  same  place  which,  as  Iamnia 
an>l  Iamnith,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  among 
the  villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab  neh,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6.    f  Jabneel  ] 

Ja  chan,  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Ja  chin,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were 

l  What  these  "  Independent  considerations  "  are 
we  ore  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  mere  readln*  of 
the  two  accounts,  Josh.  xl.  and.lndg.  iv.,  is  sufficient 
to  ahow  the  impossibility  of  their  relating  to  the 
.  —  Ed. 
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set  up  "  in  the  porch  "  (1  K.  vii.  21 )  or  before 

the  temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon. 

Ja  chin.    1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Kx.  vi.  15) ;  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  jACmvintt  (Num.  xxvi.  12).  —  2.  llcud 
of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid.   Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17  ;  Xeh.  xi.  10). 
Ja'chinites,  the.    The  family  founded  by 
I  Jaciiix,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 
I     Jacinth,  a  precious  stone,  forming  one  of 
1  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusa- 
,  lem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).    It  seems  to  be  identical 
I  with  the  Hebrew  lethem  (A.  V.  "  ligure,"  Ex. 
[  xxviii.  19).    The  jacinth  or  hvacinth  is  a  red 
variety  of  zircon,  which  is  found  in  square 
prisms,  of  a  white,  gray,  red,  reddish-brown, 
vellow,  or  pale-green  color.    The  expression  in 
Rev.  ix.  17,  "  of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyacinOiine,  i.e. 
dark-purple  color. 

Ja  COD,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  aud  Rebe- 
kah.  He  was  born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was 
fifty-nine  and  Abraham  159  years  old,  probably 
at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  related  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He 
bought  the  birthright  from  his  brother  Esau ; 
and  afterwards,  at  his  mother's  instigation,  ac- 
quired the  blessing  intended  for  Esau,  by  prac- 
tising a  well-known  deceit  on  Isaac.  Hitherto 
the  two  sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac  in 
the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  seven- 
ty-eighth year  was  sent  from  the  family  home, 
to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  among 
his  kindred  in  Padan-nram.  As  he  passed 
through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After 
the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  he  returned  from 
Padun  arara  with'  two  wives,  two  concubines, 
eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large  property. 
He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of  Lahan, 
from  a  meeting  with  Esau,  and  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the  mur- 
der of  Shechem;  and  in  each  of  those  three 
emergencies  he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by 
the  interposition  of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the 
grace  won  by  a  night  of  wrestling  with  God  his 
name  was  changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deb- 
orah  and  Racliel  died  before  he  reached  He- 
bron;  and  it  was  at  Hebron,  in  the  122d  year 
of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau  buried  their  father 
Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  was 
sold  into  Egypt  eleven  years  liefore  the  death 
of  Isaac  ;  an<{  Jacob  had  probably  exceeded  his 
130th  year  when  he  went  thither,  being  encour- 
aged in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the  last 
time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  presented  to 
Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  at  Ra- 
mcscs  in  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephruim  ami  Manassch,  and  his  own 
sons  one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  com- 
plete their  reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died 
in  his  147th  year.  His  Ixwly  was  embalmed, 
carried  with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  deposited  with  his  fathers,  and 
his  wife  Leah,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  —  The 
example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and  the 
last  ot  the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to 
!  their  memory  the  repeated  nets  of  God's  favor 
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shown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Mahuhi  (i.  2) 
strengthen*  the  desjx.ii  :  :  .  hearts  of  the  re- 
turned exiles  hy  assuring  tliem  that  the  love 
which  God  lie-stowed  upon  Jacob  was  not  with- 
held from  them.  Besides  the  frequent  mention 
of  his  name  in  eonjunetion  with  those  of  the 
other  two  patriarchs,  there  arc  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  four  lsxiks 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rum.  ix  11-13.  St.  Paul  ad- 
duees  the  history  of  .l;u-ol»'s  birth  to  prove  that 
the  favor  of  God*  is  independent  of  the  order  of 
natural  descent  In  Huh.  xii.  10.  anil  xi.  21, 
the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying 
benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  nt  Beth- 
el,  and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechcm,  are 
cited  in  St.  John  i.  51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vti.  12,  10),  men- 
turns  the  famine  which  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the 
burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechcm.  Such  are 
the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in  Scripture 


Jncu  bus,  1  Esd.  ix.  48.  IAkki  u,  4.1  Ap. 

Ja  da,  son  of  Onam.  and  brother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jcrahmeel 
by  his  wife  Ataruh  (1  Chr.  ii.  2N.  32). 
"Jada'U,  one  of  the  Bcnc-Xebo  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jaddll'a,  son.  and  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  of  Jonathan  or  Johanun.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  <).  T., 
and  probably  altogether  the  latest  name  in  the 
canon  (Xeh.  xii.  II,  22).  All  that  we  learn 
concerning  him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest. 
We  gather  al*o  prettv  certainly  that  he  was 
priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last  Persian  king  Da- 
rius, and  that  he  was  still  high-priest  after  the 
Persian  dynasty  was  overthrown,  i>.  in  the 
n-L'ii  of  Alexander  the  Greut. 

Jaddll'a,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  r'.c 
of  the  laymen,  who  scaled  the  covenant  with 
Nehcraiafa  (Xeh.  x.  21 ). 

Ja'doil,  the  Mcronothitc,  who  assiste<l  to 
repair  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii.  7). 

Jael,  tbc  wife  of  Hebcr  the  Kenitc.  In  the 
headlong  rout  which  followed  the  detent  of  the 
Canaan  I  tes  by  Karak.  Siscra,  abandoning  hi* 
chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled 
unattended,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
tlcit  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent  of  the  Kenitc 
chi<  ftainess.  He  accepted  Jael's  invitation  to 
cuter,  and  she  Hung  a  mantle  over  him  as  he 
lay  wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented 
sleep,  and'  he  asked  <br  water,  she  brought  him 
buttermilk  in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying 
with  the  semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred 
b>nd  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last,  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  weary  general  re- 
signed  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and 
Ihtlgne.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fas- 
tened down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her 
right  hand  the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the 
i round,  and  with  one  terrible  blow  dashed  it 
f 'trough  Siscra 's  temples  deep  into  the  earth. 
With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  ntronv,  "  at  her 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell  dead  "  (Judg.  1,  27).  She 
then  waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak,  and 
I'  d  him  into  her  tent  that  she  mighl  in  his  pres- 
ence ( (aim  the  glory  of  the  deed  !  Many  have 
•apposed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled  the  saying 


of  DcWah,  that  God  would  sell  Siscra  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
5,  §  4)  ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed  that 
Jael  was  actuated  bv  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such 
an  inspiration.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supjiosition  of  the  Rabbis 
that  Siscra  was  slain  bv  Jael  because  he  at- 
tempted to  offer  hrr  violence,  the  murder  will 
appear  in  all  its  atrocity.1 

Ja'gur.  a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  fur- 
thest to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom 
(Josh.  xv.  21). 

Jah,  the  abbreviated  form  of  "Jehovah," 
used  only  in  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Hebrew;  hut  with  a  single  exception  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  4)  is  rendered  "Lord"  in  the  A.  V. 
The  identity  of  Jah  ami  Jehovah  is  strongly 
marked  in  two  passages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  xxv]. 
4),  the  force  of  which  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  English  rendering  "the  Lord."  The  for- 
mer of  these  should  l>e  translated  "for  my 
strength  and  song  is  Jam  Ji.iiovah  "  (comp. 
Ex.  xv.  2)  ;  ami  the  latter,  "trust  ve  in  Jeho- 
vah forever,  for  in  Jah  Jehovah  is  the  rock 
of  ages."  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  or  Hallelujah, 
should  l<c  in  all  eases  "  Praise  ye  Jah."  In  Ps. 
lxxxix.  B  [9],  Jah  stands  in  a  parallelism  with 
"  Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  "  in  a  passage  which 
is  wrongly  translated  in  our  version.  It  should 
be  "O  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  like  thee  is 
strong,  O  Jah  !  " 

Ja'hath.  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  —  2. 
I  lead  of  a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gcrshom, 
Is-ing  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  La- 
ndan  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). — 3.  A  man  in  the 
genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Ria- 
iah  bcn-Sholial. — 4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shelo- 
moth  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22).  —  5.  A  Mcrarite  Ix>- 
vite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

Jahaz,  also  Jaha'za,  Jahazah,  and 

Jah'zah.  Under  these  four  forms  are  given 
in  the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the 
Hebrew  appears  as  Yafuits  and  Yuhtstth.  At 
Jahoz  the  derisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihou  king  of  the  Am- 
orites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the 
whole  pastoral  country  included  between  the 
Anton  and  the  Jahbok,  the  Ik-lka  of  the  modem 
Arabs  (Num.  xxi.  23;  Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi. 
20).  It  was  in  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  18).  Like  many  others  relating  to  the 
places  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  question  must 
await  further  research. 
Ja'haza.  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahaz.] 
Jaliazan,  Josh.  xxi.  36  ;  Jcr.  xlviii.  21. 
[Jahaz.) 

Jahazi'ah,  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a 
priest  (E/.r.  x.  15). 

1  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
prophetess  lv-borah  (Judg.  V.  Si]  pronounced  .lael 
"  bii's'i'd  above  women  "  for  this  very  act. 

•Jnhin  vas  a  cruel  tyrant,  of  that  race  which  Isra- 
el was  commanded  to  exterminate.  Had  he  escaped, 
lie  might  have  renewed  his  oppression.  It  was  a 
quest i«in  of  life  or  death  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and 
however  .Iwel's  net  mav  appear,  viewed  with  the 
eyes  »f  to-ilnv,  we  must  remember,  that  in  that  ajre, 
snd  under  tho-e  circumstances,  it  would  appear  rmry 
differently.  — B». 
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Jaha'ziel.  1.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benja- 
min who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 
—  2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  6).— 3.  A  Kohathite  Invite,  third  wn  of 
Hebron  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  2.'f). — 4.  Son 
of  Zoi  hariah,  a  Levitc  of  the  Bcne-Asaph  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphut  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  6. 
The  "  son  of  Jahaziel  "  was  the  t  hief  of  the 
Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Bm  (Esr,  riii.  5). 

Jahda  i,  a  man  who  appears  to  l>e  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleh,  as  the 
father  of  six  sons  (1  Chr.  "ii.  47). 

Jah'diel,  a  chieftain  of  Manasseh  on  the 
ea*t  of  .Ionian  (I  Chr.  v.  24). 

Jah  do,  a  Gailitc  (I  Chr.  r.  14),  son  of  Buz 
and  father  of  Jcshishai. 

Jahleel,  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zeb- 
ulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  .1  viileelitka. 

Jahleelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  Zcbolon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi. 
261. 

Jahma'i,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  house  of  Tolah  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jah'zah,  \  Chr.  ri.  78.  (Jamas.] 

Jah  zoel,  the  first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naph- 
tali  (<  ten.  xlvi.  24),  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jaii/.i  km tes  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

J ah'zeelites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  Naph- 
talites.  descended  from  Jahzcel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Jahze  rah,  a  priest  of  the  house  of  Iminer 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Jah'siel,  the  same  as  Jahzeel  (I  Chr.  vii. 
13). 

Ja  ir.  1.  A  man  who  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother's 
from  Manasseh.  During  the  conquest,  he  per- 
fonned  one  of  the  chief  feats  recorded.  Me  took 
the  whole  of  the  tract  of  Alteon  (Deut.  Hi.  14). 
and  in  addition  possessed  himself  of  some  nomad 
Tillages  in  Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own 
name,  Havvotii-Jair  (Num.  xxxii.  41  ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  23). — 2.  "Jair  tiik  Gileadite,"  who 
judged  Israel  for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg. 
X.  3-5).  He  had  thirty  sons  who'  rode  thirty 
asses,  and  possessed  tL:  ty  cities  in  the  land  of 
Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  namesake, 
were  called  Havvoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  origi- 
nal twenty-three  formed  part  of  these. — 3.  A 
Benjainite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mordecai 
(K-th.  ii.  5).  —  4.  The  father  of  Klhanan,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 

Ja'irite,  the.  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a  priest 
(A.  V.  "chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
26). 

Jai  rus.  L  A  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  proba- 
bly in  some  town  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  ix.  18  ;  Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke 
viii.  41).— 2.  Esth.  xi.  2.  [JaIE.3.] 

Ja  kan,  son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i. 
42).    The  same  as  Jaakax.    And  see  Akax. 

J  a  koh.  The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1  has 
represented  this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  fa- 
tber  of  Agar,  whose  sayings  are  collected  in 
Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the  natural  Interprets* 
tion.  But  beyond  this  we  have  no  clew  to  the 
existence  of  either  Agur  or  Jakeh.  <  >f  course 
if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that  Jakeh  wm 
a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  significance  ; 
but  for  this  there  is  not  •  shadow  of  tTOppOTt 


Jam  bres.    [See  Janxes  and  Jambrks.J 
Jam'bri.    Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 


If  Jakeh  be  the  name  of  a  jwrson,  as  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe,  we  know  nothing  more 
about  him;  if  not,  then  is  no  limit  to  the  s\m- 
I  wheal  meanings  which  may  l«e  extracted  from 
the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change 
with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the  critic's 

Iwint  of  view.  Hitzig  makes  Agur  and  Ia  uiuel 
irothcrs.  Iwth  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the 
latter  being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xx\i. 
I ).  The  lleh.  nui.sjia,  "  prophecy  "  or  "  burden  " 
is  considered  as  a  proper  name,  and  Identical 
with  the  region  named  Massa  in  Arabia. 

Ja/kim.  1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 
—  2.  A  Benjamite.  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  (I 
Chr.  viii.  19). 

Jalon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra  (I  Chr.  iv. 
life 

>8.  ISe 

.  Shor 

Maccabeus  (b.c.  161),  "the  children  of  Jam- 
bri"  are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack 
on  a  detachment  of  the  Maccabuean  forces  ( I 
Mace.  ix.  36-41).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.  It  has  ln-en  conjectured  that  the 
original  text  was  "the  sons  of  the  Amorites." 
Ap. 

James.  1.  James  the  Sox  of  Zkiu  io.k. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
life  and  death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  <  »f 
his  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear 
of  him  A.t».  27,  when  be  was  called  to  lie  our 
Lord's  disciple  ;  and  he  disapjiears  from  view 
a.i>.  44.  when  ho  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  —  L  His  A/.«r.>ry.  — 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  Zefae- 
dee,  a  fisherman  (Mark  i.  SO),  was  out  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
John,  and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaged  in 
his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  and  near 
him  was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and 
Andrew,  with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  iu 
partnership.  Finding  themselves  unsuccessful 
the  occupants  of  ls»th  Iwat*  came  ashore,  ami 
began  to  wash  their  nets.  At  this  time  the 
new  Teacher  appeared  tqwn  the  beach.  At  His 
call  they  left  all,  ami  became,  once  and  forever, 
His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch  men.  For  a 
full  vear  we  lose  *ight  ,,f  St.  James.  He  is  then, 
in  the  spring  of  28.  called  to  the  apostleship 
with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark  iii. 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  13  ;  Acts  t.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  liook 
of  Acts,  his  niime  occur*  next  to  that  of'  Simon 
Peter:  in  the  Go*jk1s  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  with  one  exception  (Luke  ix.  '2**),  the  name 
of  James  is  put  before  that  of  John,  and  that 
John  is  twice  described  as  "  the  brother  Ol 
James"  (Mark  v.  37:  Matt.  xvii.  1).  This 
WOnld  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time  James, 
either  fnun  age  or  character,  took  a  higher  po- 
sition than  his  brother.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zcl*edee.  The  "  Sons 
of  Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  imjietunu* 
spirit,  which  twice  exhi!>its  itself  in  its  uncha-t- 
ened  form  (Luke  i\.  :>4  ;  Mark  x.  37).  The 
first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  character 
tnanifests  itself  in  St  James  and  his  brother  is 
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at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord'.*  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  wait  passing 
through  Samaria,  and  "  sent  messengers  before 
his  face  "  into  a  certain  tillage,  "  to  make  ready 
for  him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.e.  in  all  probability 
to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samari- 
tans, with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them, 
refused  to  receive  him  ;  anil  in  their  exaspera- 
tion James  and  John  entreated  their  Master  to 
follow  the  example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire 
to  consume  them.  At  the  end  of  the  same  jour- 
ney a  similar  spirit  appears  again  (Mark  x.  35). 
From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
a.d.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  a. P.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  Ascension  he  perse vered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44,  Herod 
Agrippa  L,  son  ot  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all 
the  dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Archciaus,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lvsa- 
nias.  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike  lead 
such  a  monarch  "to  lay  hands"  (Acts  xii.  1) 
"on  certain  of  the  church;"  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had  brought 
St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to  Jerusalem,  he  seized 
them  both.  —  II.  Chronological  recapitulation.  — 
In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27,  James 
was  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the 
spring  of  28,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  that  time  probably  received, 
with  his  brother,  the  title  of  Boanerges.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  29,  he  witnessed  the 
Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year  30, 
he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About 
three  months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before 
the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  ne  and  his  bro- 
ther made  their  ambitious  request  through  their 
mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  the  Cru- 
cifixion, he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden.  On  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  he  is 
mentioned  as  persevering  with  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  Passover,  m  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out 
of  the  seventeen  years  that  elapsed  between  his 
call  and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him.  —  2.  James  the  Son  of  Alph.ecs. 
Matt.  x.  iii;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts 
i.  13.  — 3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord. 
Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Gal.  i.  19  —  4. 
James  the  Sox  of  Mart.  Mutt,  xxvii.  56; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little.  Mark 
xv.  40. —  6.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude. 
Jude  I  — 6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of 
Ji  i>e.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13. — 7.  James. 
Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  7; 
Gal.  ii.  9,  12.  —  8.  James  the  Servant  of 
God  and  of  the  Lord  Jests  Christ  (Jag. 
i.  1).  St.  Paul  identities  fur  us  No*.  3  nnd  7 
(sec  Gal.  ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19).  If 
we  may  translate  'loiAac  'luxuiiw,  Judas  t/ir 
brothrr,  rather  than  the  ton  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  \Ve 
may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because  we  know 
that  James  the  lord's  brother  had  a  brother 
Jude.    We  may  identify  4.  with  3.,  be- 


cause we  know  James  the  son  of  Mary  hafl 
brother  named  Joses,  and  so  also  had  Jamc* 
the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  there  remain  two 
only,  Jutnes  the  son  of  Alptueus  (2.),  and  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (3.).  Can  we,  or  can 
we  not,  identify  them  ?  This  requires  a  longct 
consideration.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56 
and  Mark  xv.  40  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a  sister  named  like 
herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
who  had  two  sons.  James  the  Little  and  Joses. 
By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii.  55  and  Mark  vi.  3, 
we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses,  with  two 
other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and  at 
least  three  sisters,  were  living  with  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to  Luke  vi. 
16  and  Acts  i.  13,  we  find  that  there  were  two 
brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.  It  would  certainly  be  natural  to 
think  that  we  had  here  but  one  family  of  four 
brothers  and  three  or  more  sisters,  the'children 
of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  There  arc  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.  For,  l .  the  four 
brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  are  described  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins ;  2.  they 
are  found  living  as  at  their  home  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were 
their  aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still 
alive ;  3.  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described 
as  the  son,  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alptueus ;  4. 
the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  appear  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  by  their  declared 
unbelief  in  his  Mcssiahship  (John  vii.  8-5),  and 
by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the  disci- 
ples by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48  ;  Mark 
iii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Ixird's  brethren 
in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  ;  6.  Mary  is  desig- 
nated as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  where- 
as she  would  have  been  called  mother  of  James 
and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  Apostles, 
and  Joses  not  an  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  46). 
The  following  answers  may  be  given  :  —  Ob- 
jection I.  —  "They  are  called  brethren."  Now 
it  is  clearly  not  necessary  to  understand  uiUtyol 
as  *'  brothers  "  in  the  nearest  sense  of  brother- 
hood. It  need  not  mean  more  than  relative. 
But  perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  translation  appears  to  produce 
very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  introduces 
two  sets  of  four  first-cousins,  bearing  the  same 
names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon ;  nnd, 
secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  our  choice  be- 
tween three  doubtful  and  improbable  hyjM> 
thescs  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set  of 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  are 
three  such  hypotheses.  —  (a.)  The  Eastern  by- 

K thesis,  that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph 
a  former  wife."  (b.)  The  Hclvidian  hypoth- 
esis, that  James,  Joses,  Jude.  Simon,  ami  the 
three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
(r.)  The  I^evirate  hypothesis,  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised 
up  seed  to  his  dead  brother.  Objection  2.  — 
"  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters  are  alwavs 
found  living  and  moving  about  with  the  Virgiu 
Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas,  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  i 
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time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  supposing  that  the  two  widowed  sisters 
should  have  lived  toother,  the  more  so  as  one 
of  them  had  hut  one  son.  and  he  was  often  taken 
from  her  hy  his  ministerial  duties  |  (M>jtrfion 
3. — "James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Alphosus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphams 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name.  LH>jrriinn  4.  — 
Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5.  compared 
with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis  of 
the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  to  lie  over- 
come. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  is  here  speaking  of  all  the  breth- 
ren. If  Joses,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  dis- 
believed, it  would  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for 
the  statement  of  the  Evangelist  Nor  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of  the  breth- 
ren was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Judc 
could  have  had  no  share  in  it.  <M>jxtitm  5.  — 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for 
an  argument,  that  we  may  pass  this  by.  <M>i>r. 
lion  6.  —  There  is  no  improbability  in  this  oIh 
jection,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likel  v.  an 
elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  order  to 
James.  Hail  we  not  identified  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus  with  the  brother  of  the  I>ord,  we 
should  have  hut  little  to  write  of  him.  Of  his 
father,  AljJufit*  or  Cloixu,  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  married  Marv,  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four  sons  and 
three  or  more  daughters.  It  is  probable  that 
these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were  usually  called, 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Ixtrd.  were  older 
than  Himself.  Of  .Fames  individually,  we  know 
nothing  till  the  spring  of  the  year  2H,  when  we 
find  him,  together  with  his  younger  brother 
Judc,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  is  not  likely 
Chough  far  from  impossible)  that  James  and 
Jude  took  tMirt  with  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold 
on  "  Jksits  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(  Mark  iii.  21 ) ;  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  it  is  of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters, 
without  these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither 
did  His  brethren  lielieve  on  Him  "  (  John  vii.  fj), 
in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  29.  We  hear  no  more 
of  James  till  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Res- 
urrection. At  some  time  in  the  forty  days 
that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection  nnd 
the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Haul  (I  Cor.  xv.  7).  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  proba- 
bly only  a  tew  days  before  the  Ascension. 
Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  apjjcnrs  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred' the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected 
what  they  had  suffered  at  hi*  hands,  Hud  feared 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas, 
at  this  time  of  far  higher  reputation  than  him- 
self, took  him  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  him 


to  Peter  and  James  (Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18.  19), 
and  by  their  authority  he  was  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  Christians,  and  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate freely  with  them  during  the  tittcen  days 
of  his  stay.  Here  we  find  James  on  a  level  with 
Peter,  and  with  him  deciding  on  the  admission 
of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem;  and  from  henceforth  we  always  find 
him  equal,  or  in  his  own  department  siqierior, 
to  the  very  chiefest  AjHistlcs,  Peter,  John,  and 
Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had  been  appointed 
(at  what  exact  date  we  know  not)  to  preside 
over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  importunt 
centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of  Bish- 
op. This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after-history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we 
read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Eccle- 
siastical writers  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  xxi. 
18  ;  Gal.  ii.  9).  The  account  of  his  martyrdom 
is  given  by  Hcgesippus.  According  to  the  tra- 
dition thus  recorded,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
the  Temple  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  he 
was  then  stoned  and  his  brains  dashed  out  by  a 
fuller's  club. 
James,  the  General  Epistle  of.  —  I.  It* 

(Jmnitu nes*  and  ( 'anonicity.  —  In  the  third  I  took 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Enscbius  places 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the"  Second  and  Third 

(  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St. 

I  Jude,  among  the  disputed  Ixjoks  of  the  N.  T. 
Elsewhere  he  refers  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of 
"spurious."  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac  version, 
ami  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  Hernias,  and  Ireiueus,  and  is  quoted  by 
almost  uH  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century;  •  y. 
Athauasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Na/ianzen.  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Chrysostom.  In  397  the  Council 
of  Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  From 

that  time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of 
its  genuineness  on  the  score  of  external  testi 
mony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again  raised, 
and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evi- 
dence; the  chief  objection  lieing  a  supposed  op- 
position between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  on  the 
I  doctrine  of  Justification.  —  II.  /fx  A'<i!i»r. — . 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  bo  either  James 
the  win  of  Zetsslee,  according  to  the  subs<  rip- 
tion  of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  James  the  son  of 
Alphneus ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
which  is  the  general  opinion  ;  or  an  unknown 
James.     Internal  evidence  points  unmistaku 


blv  to  James  the  Just  ns  the  writer,  and  we 
have  already  identified  James  the  Just  with  the 
son  of  AlphaMis.  It  was  written  from  Jerusa- 
lem, which  St.  James  does  riot  seem  to  have 
ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  has 
l>ccn  fixed  as  late  as  62.  and  as  early  as  45. 
Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to  counter- 
act  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  1 4—2',, 
and  those  who  see  a  reference  to  the  immcdi 
I  ate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  I,  and  an  al 
lusion  to  the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  argue  in 
favor  of  the  later  date.  The  earlier  date  is 
advocated  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Kpis- 
tie  could  not  have  been  written  by  St.  J  unes 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  sonr* 
allusion  to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because 
the  Gentile  Christian  dors  not  yet  appear  to  Is; 
recognized.  —  III.  //*  <M>ifrt.  —  The  main  ol>- 
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ject  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine,  but 
to  improve  moral  it  v.  St.  James  is  the  mural 
teacher  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  two  W*JU  of 
explaining  this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle. 
Some  commentators  and  writers  see  in  St. 
James  a  man  who  had  not  realized  the  essential 
principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  hut 
was  in  a  transition  state,  half-Jew  and"  half- 
Christian.  But  there  is  another  and  much 
more  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  fact. 
St.  James  was  writing  for  a  sjiccial  class  of 
persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the 
Jewish  Christians,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or 
abroad.    The  two  objects  of  the  Epistle  arc 

—  1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as  Jews 
they  were  most  liable;  2.  to  console  ami  ex- 
hort them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as 
Christians  they  were  most  exposed.  —  IV. 
There  are  two  point*  in  the  Epistle  which  de- 
mand a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice. 
These  are  (o.)  ii.  14-26,  which  has  l»cen  repre- 
sented as  a  formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Eaith,  and  (A.)  v. 

14,  15,  which  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the 
Sacrument  of  Extreme  Unction,  (a.)  If  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles,  we 
tee  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing 
the  Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn 
acceptance  by  good  works,  whether  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by 
themselves.  In  opposition  to  these',  St.  Paul 
lays  down  the  great  truth  thnt  acceptance  can- 
not l«  earned  bv  man  at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift 
of  God  to  the  Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  appropriated  bv 
each  individual,  and  made  his  own  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  faith.  —  St.  James,"  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet, 
thnt  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ; 
that  godliness  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the 
belief  was  correct.    (».)  With  respect  to  v.  14, 

15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ccrcmonv  of 
Extreme  Unction  and'  the  cercmon  v  ■  described 
by  St.  James  differ  both  in  their  subject  and  in 
their  object. 

J  a  mm.  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  JO;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

—  2.  A  man  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Ram  the 
Jcrahmeclite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27).  — 8.  One  of  the 
Invites  who  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read 
and  expounded  the  law  to  the  jieoplc  (Neh. 
viii.  7). 

J  a  m  mites,  the,  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
smin the  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jamlech,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  ( I  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Jam  nia,  1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv. 
40    [Jabxkki..]  Ap. 

Jam'nites,  the,  2  Mace.  xtt.  a,  9,  40. 
[Jabneei*.]    A  p. 

Jan  na,  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Mcl- 
ebi.  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 

Jan  lies  end  Jam  bres,  the  nanu  s  of  two 
Egyptian  magicians  who  oppo«ctl  Moses.  St. 
Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers  mentions  them 
by  name,  and  says  no  more  than  that  they 
"withstood  Moses."  and  that  their  follv  in 
doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9)'.  It 


appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that 
these  names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the  ma- 
gicians who  opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken 
!  of  in  Exodus.  We  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover an  Egyptian  name  resembling  Jarobrcs 
or  Mambres,"  which  is  another  form.  Jannes 
appears  to  I*  a  transcription  of  the  Egyptian 
name  Aaw,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  The 
'  signification  of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate 
word  Aant  means  a  valley  or  plain.  Whether 
Jannes  and  Jambres  were  mentioned  in  some 
long-lost  l>ook  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Israelites,  or  whether  there  were  a  veritable 
oral  tradition  respecting  them,  cannot  now  be 
determined. 

Juno  ah,  a  place  apparently  in  the  north 
of  Galilee,  or  the  "  land  of  Naphtali  "—one  of 
those  taken  by  Tiglatb-Pileser  in  hii  first  in- 
cursion into  Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace 
of  it  appears  elsewhere. 

Jano  bah,  a  place  on  the  boundary  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Eusebius  gives  it 
as  twelve  miles  cast  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less 
than  that  distance  from  NaoU$,  and  about  S.E. 
in  direction,  two  miles  from  AlrabrA,  is  the 
village  of  }'a««n,  doubtless  identical  with  the 
ancient  Janohah. 

Ja'num,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district,  apparently  not  far  from  Hebron  (Josh, 
xv.  53). 

Ja'pheth.  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 
From  the  order  in  which  their  names  invaria- 


bly occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10),  w 
ly  infer  that  Japhcth  was  the  youngest;  bat  we 
learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held  that  position. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  from  x.  21  that 
Japhcth  was  the  eldest;  but  the  word  "elder" 
in  that  passage  is  better  conuected  with  "  broth- 
er." We  infrr  therefore  that  Japhcth  was  the 
second  son  of  Noah.  The  descendant*  of  Ja- 
phcth occupied  the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen. 
x.  5),  i.e.  the  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  they 
spread  northwards  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia. 

Japhi'a.  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  as- 
cended from  Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence 
passed  to  Gath-hephcr  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Ydfa, 
I  miles  S.  of  Nazareth,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia. 

Japhi'a.  1.  King  of  Lachish  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  x.  3).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David 
Iwrn  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  t.  15;  I 
Chr.  iii.  7.  xiv.  6). 

Japh  let,  a  descendant  of  Aaher  through 
Bcriah  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

Japh  let i.  The  boundary  of  the  "Japh- 
letite^  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
lioundary-linc  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3).  Pos- 
sihlv  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  trilte  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on 
these  hills. 

Ja'pho  (Josh.  xix.  46).  The  Heb.  form  of 
the  Utter  known  Joita  (2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Ezr. 
iii.  7  ;  Jon.  i.  3).   In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Ydj'a. 

Ja'rah,  a  descendant  of  Saul ;  son  of  Micah, 
and  great-grandson  of  Mephiboahcth  (1  Chr. 
ix.  42,  eomp.  40). 
Ja'reb  i*  either  to  be  explained  as  the  prop 
of  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  in 
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apposition,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root,  nift,  "  to 
contend,  plead."  All  these  senses  are  repre- 
sented in  the  A.  V.  and  the  marginal  readings 
{ IIos.  v.  13,  x.  6),  and  the  least  preferable  has 
been  inserted  in  the  text.  Kimchi  explained 
Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria,  or 
as  another  name  of  the  country  itself.  Tbt 
clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  l»v  mauv 
to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  paral- 
lelism complete;  and  with  this  in  view  Rashi 
interprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath  I»i- 
leser  (2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do 
not  both  refer  to  Ephraim ;  and  the  allusion 
would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome,  to  Ful, 
who  was  subsidized  by  Mcnahcm  (2  K.  xv. 
19),  and  Judah  would' be  indirectly  included. 
If  it  be  a  Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a 
noun  formed  from  the  above-mentioned  root, 
and  is  applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or  to  its 
king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  de- 
termined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally 
aggressive  character.  That  it  is  rather  to  be 
applied  to  the  country  than  to  the  king  may  be 
inferred  from  its  standing  in  parallelism  with 
Aashur. 

J  a  red,  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
the  fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and 
father  of  Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20; 
Luke  iii.  37).  In  the  lists  of  Chronicle*  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Jkhkd. 

Jaresi  ah.  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bcne- 
Jehoram  (1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

Jar  ha,  the  Egyptian  servant  of  Sheshan. 
•bout  the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave 
his  daughter  and  heir  in  marriage  ( 1  Chr.  ii. 
31 ).  It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  in- 
quiry what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In 
ver.  31  we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan, 
Ahlai,"  and  in  ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons, 
but  daughters."  Hence  some  have  imagined 
that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan 's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  given  him  hv 
Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption  into  Israel. 
But  the  view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts  is  un- 
doubtedly the  right  on<,  viz.  that  Ahlai  is  the 
name  of  Sheshan 's  daughter. 

Ja  rib.  L  Named  in  tlie  list  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  24  onlv,  as  a  son  of  Simeon.  Perhaps  the 
same  as  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num. 
xxvi). — 2.  One  of  the  "chief  men"  who  ac- 
anied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 


com  par 
to  Jeru 


to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). — 3.  A  priest  of 
the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  who 
had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). — 4. 
( I  Mace.  xiv.  29.)  A  contraction  or  corruption 
of  the  name  Joarib  (ii.  1 ). 

Jarlmoth,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.  [Jehk»ioth.] 
A  p. 

Jar  muth.  1.  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullum. 
Socoh,  and  others  (Josh.  xv.  88).  Its  king, 
1'ikam,  was  one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to 
punish  Gilicon  for  having  made  alliance  with 
Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5),  nnd  who  were  routed  at 
Bethhoron  and  put  to  death  by  Joshua  at  Mak- 
'  (23).  A  site  named  YftrmuL;  which  may 
it  Jarmuth,  with  a  contiguous  eminence 


called  Tell-Ermud,  was  visited  by  Robinson.  It 
is  about  l|  mile  from  fteit-neiif,  which  again  is 
some  8  miles  from  Ueit-yitirin,  on  the  lot t  of  the 
road  to  Jerusalem.  —  2.  A  city  of  Isaachar, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Le- 
vitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  29). 

Jaro  ah,  a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Ja  sael,  I  Esd.  ix.  30.    [Shkal.J  An. 

Ja  shen.  Bene-J ashen  —  "  son>  of  J  ashen  " 
—  are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32.  Kennicott 
has  shown  good  cause  for  believing  that  the 
genuine  text  was, "  of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  ben-Shamha. 


Ja  sher,  Book  of, 


or,  us 


the  margin  of  the 


A.  V.  gives  it,  "  the  book  of  the  upright,"  a  rec- 
ord alluded  to  in  two  passages  only  of  the  0.  T. 
(Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and  consequently 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  Targum  in- 
terprets it  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is 
followed  by  Rashi.  The  same  Rabbi,  in  his 
commentary  on  Samuel,  refers  to  Genesis  "the 
•  k  of  the  upright,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob," to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  R.  Eliczer  thought  that  bv  the  book 
of  Jasher  was  signified  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy from  the  expressions  in  Dent.  vi.  18, 
xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In  the 
opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book 
of  Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher. 
Jerome,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  Qtutdionea 
Ileitraictt,  understood  by  the  book  of  Jasher  the 
books  of  Samuel  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  the  history  of  the  just  prophets,  Sam 
uel,  Gad,  Nathan.  That  the  book  of  Jashcv 
was  one  of  the  writings  which  perished  in  the 
captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom, 
though  he  gives  the  traditional  explanation 
above  mentioned.  Sanctius  conjectured  that  it 
was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  sung  on  various  occasions. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which 
exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm. 
Gesenius  conjectured  that  it  was  an  anthology 
of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  "  tin- 
l>ook  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from  bcin^  written 
in  praise  of  upright  men.  Abicht,  taking  the 
lament  of  David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole, 
maintained  that  the  fragment  quote*!  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  was  part  of  a  funeral  ode  composed 
upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  narrating  his 
achievements.  Dr.  Donaldson,  more  recently 
attempts  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
lie  traces  throughout  the  several  l>ooks  of  the 
<).  T.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jttdiar.  or  Fran 
me.nta  Anlutifjxi  Cnrminum  Ilttmiinmiin  in  Mn 
norrthiett  Vrteris  Testament i  trjin  jKissim  lrss> 'intti, 
Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a  scheme  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  ancient  record,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents. 
He  supposes  the  compiler  of  the  l>ook  to  have 
!>ccn  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  per- 
haps by  Gail  the  seer.  But  his  scheme  is  purely 
conjectural,  and  is  recommended  by  no  internal 
probability.  —  There  are  also  extant,  under  the 
title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical 
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works,  one  a  mo  ml  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394 
by  R.  Shabbatai  Carmuz  I^evita  ;  the  other,  by 
R.  Tham,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in 
eighteen  chapters,  and  was  printed  in  Italy  in 
1544,  and  at  Cracow  in  1 5*6.  An  unonymous 
work,  printed  at  Venire  and  Prague  in  1625, 
and  said  to  have  made  its  tirst  appearance  at 
Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  eontains  the 
historieul  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A 
clumsy  forgery  in  English,  whieh  first  appeared 
in  1 751  under  Ac  title  of  "  the  Book  of  .lasher." 
deserves  notice  vilely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

Jasho  beam.  Possibly  one  and  the  same 
follower  of  David,  bearing*  this  name,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Hachmonite  (I  Chr.  xi.  1 1 ),  a  Kor- 
hite  {1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son  of  ZaUlicl  (I  Chr. 
xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at  Ziklag.  His 
distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew  .'100  (or 
8O0,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He  is 
named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  might*-  men 
of  David  (t  Chr.  xi.  II). 

Ja'shllb.  1.  The  third  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num. 
xxvi.  24  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).— 2.  One  of  the  son* 
of  Hani,  a  lavmun  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had 
to  put  away  fiis  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Jashu'bi-le  hem,  a  person  or  a  place 
named  nmong  the  descendants  of  Shelah,  the 
son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Canaanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  It  is  probably  a  pluce,  and  we 
Should  infer  that  it  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
the  trilie,  in  or  near  the  Shefelah. 

Jash  Ubites,  the.  The  family  founded  by 
Jashub  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Ja  Siel,  the  last  named  on  the  list  of  David's 
heroes  in  I  Chr.  xi.  47. 

Ja  son.  1.  Jason  tiik  son  of  Ei.kazhh 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas 
Maccalwus  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
naiM  B.C.  161  (I  Mace.  viii.  17).  —  2.  Jason 
the  father  of  Antifater,  who  was  an  envoy 
to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace,  xii.  16, 
xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  I, 
—  3.  Jason  of  Ctrene.  a  Jewish  historian 
who  wrote  "  in  five  liooks  "  a  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief 
materials  for  tin-  second  Ismk  of  the  Maccalx  cs. 
2  M  \<  <■  aiikks.  |  His  name  and  the  place  of 
lis  residence  seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a  Flcllen- 
stic  Jew,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23. — 
4.  Jason  the  Hioh-Priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antioehus  Epiphan  >  fc.  175  n.c.)  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-26). 
He  lal.orcd  in  every  way  to  introduce  tireek 
rnstotns  among  the  people)  and  that  with  great 
success  (2  Mace.  iv.).  After  three  years  (eir. 
B.C.  172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the 
kind's  favor  by  his  own  emissary  Mcnelaus,  and 
w  i-  forced  to  take  refuge  anions  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  26).  <  )n  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Antioehus  (e.  170  n.c.)  he  made  a  violent  at- 
tempt to  recover  his  power  (2  Mace.  v.  5-7), 
but  was  repulsed. and  again  fled  ro  the  Ammon- 
ites. Afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Egypt,  and  thence  to  Sparta  (2  Mace.  t.  9), 


1  and  there  "  perished  in  a  strange  land  "  (2  Mace 
|  /.c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii.  30  ff. ;  1  Mace.  i.  12  ff.).  [Ap.J 

—  5.  Jason  the  Tiiessalonian,  who  enter- 
tained Paul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence 
attacked  by  the  Jewish  mob  (Acts.  xvii.  5,  6, 
7,9).  He  is' probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  men- 
tioned in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  as  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribes- 
men. Lightfoot  conjectnred  that  Jason  and 
Sccundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  were  the  same. 

Jasper,  a  precious  stone  frequent];  noticed 
in  Scripture.  It  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  insert- 
ed in  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
20,  xxxix-  13),  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  used 
in  the  foundation-  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.  19).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  s|iecified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi. 
1 1 ),  are  that  it  was  "  most  precious,"  and  "  like 
crystal : "  we  mar  also  infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3, 
that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliunt  and  transparent 
light.  The  stone  which  we  name  "jMsper" 
docs  not  accord  with  this  description.  '1  here 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diamond  would  more 
adequately  Answer  to  the  description  in  the  l>ook 

of  Revelation. 

JasUtbus,  1  Esd.  ix.  30.   [Jasmi  h,  2.)  Ap. 

Ja'tal,  1  Esd.  v.  28.    IAtf.r,  1]  Ap. 

Jath'niel,  a  Korhite  Levitt,  the  fourth  of 
the  family  of  Mesheleminb  fl  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jat'tir,  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  «me  of  the  group  con- 
taining Socho,  Eshtemoa  &c.  (See  al*o  Josh, 
xxi.  14  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57.)  By 
Robinson  it  is  identified  with  'At'.ir,  6  miles  NL 
of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S.  of  Hcr.ron. 

Ja'van.  1.  A  son  of  Japheth,  and  die  father 
of  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and  Dodnnim 
(Oeti.  x.  2.  4).  The  nume  appears  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tarshish,  Pul,  and 
laid,  and  more  particularly  with  Tubal  and 
the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives  of  the 
Gentile  world  ;  again  in  E*.  xxvii.  13,  where  it 
is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Mcshcch,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tynans, 
who  imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and 
brazen  vessels;  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2.  in 
reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire  ;  and  lastly 
in  Zeeh.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Gneco-Sy- 
rian  empire.  From  a  comparison  of  these  vari- 
ous passages  there  can  l»e  no  doubt  that  J  a  van 
was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Creek 
race.  The  name  was  probably  introduced  into 
Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  Ionian* 
were  naturally  bcuer  known  than  any  other  of 
the  Hellenic  faces,  o.i  account  of  their  commer- 
cial activity  and  the  high  prosjierity  of  their 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. — 
i  2.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia 
[Yemen),  whither  the  Phoenician!  traded  (Ez. 
xxvii.  19). 

Javelin.  [Arms.] 

Ja'zar,  I  Mace.  v.  8.    [Jaazkr.1  Ap. 

Ja'zer  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3;  Josh.  xxi.  39  ; 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31  •  Is. 
xvi.  8,  9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  (Jaazek.) 

Ja  ziz,  a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the 
flocks,  the  sheep  and  goats  of  King  David 
( I  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Je  arim,  Mount,  a  place  named  in  siieci- 
fving  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  10).    The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  S.  ir 
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to  "  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is 


1.  Head  of  the  second  course 


Coalon  "  —  that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  lundmark  of  priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of 

on  the  mountain.    Kmin  stand!*,  7  miles  due  David  ( 1  Clir.  xxiv.  7).   Some  of  them  survived 

we>t  of  Jerusalem,  on  u  high  jKiint  on  the  north  to  return  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babvlonish 

slope  of  the  loftv  ridge  he t ween  Wady  (ikurab  captivity,  as  apjK-ars  from  Ezr.  ii.  36  ;  N'eh.  vii. 

and  IP.  hmiit.  '  This  ridge  is  prohahly  Mount  39.  —  2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the 


Jearim 

Jeatera'i,  a  Gershonite  Levitc,  son  of  Ze- 
rali  ( I  Chr.  vi.  21 ). 

Jeberechi'ah,  father  of  a  certain  ZecJm- 

riah.  in  the  reign  of  Ainu,  mentioned  Is.  nil.  2. 
A*  this  form  oet  urs  nowhere  else,  and  hoth  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  lit-rrcliiali,  it  is  proba- 
bly only  an  accidental  corruption. 

Jo  bus,  one  of  the  nam.*  1  of  Jerusalem, 
tli  -  city  of  the  Jebtisites.  also  called  Jkhlsi. 


high-prie-t  (Zcvh.  vi.  10.  14). 

Jedai  ah.  1.  A  Simeonitc,  forefather  of 
Ziza  (I  Chr.  iv.  37). — 2.  Son  of  lluruniaph  ; 
a  man  who  did  his  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jed'dU,  1  Esd.  V.  24.    [JBDAJAH,  1.1  Ap. 

Jede'us,  1  Esd.  ix.  30.  [Ai>aiah,5.|  Ap. 

Jed  lael.  1.  A  chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe 
of  ltenjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is  usually 
assumed   that  Jcdiael  is  the  same  as  Ashl>c| 


It  occurs  only  twice  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11  ;  1  Chr.    (lien,  xlvi.21  ;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1 ). 


xi.  4,  5 ).  Jehus  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  a 
place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threidiing-floor; 
an  interpretation  which  by  Ewald  and  Stanley 
is  taken  to  prove  that  Jehus  must  have  Iieen  the 
south-western  hill. 

Jeb  U8i.  the  name  employed  for  the  city  of 
Jtms  (Josh,  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  2S). 

Job  usite.  Job  usites,  the.  1.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  in  (tcnesis  x.,  "  the  Jebusite  "  is 
the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in  the  list 
is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  ((Jen.  x.  16; 
1  Chr.  i.  14).  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the 
Promised  Land  is  so  often  designated,  theJel*- 
usitcs  are  uniformly  placed  last.    2.  Our  first 


But  this  is  not  certain. — 2.  Second  son  of 
Meshelemiah,  a  Levitc  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2). — 
3.  Son  of  Shimri ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  4.">).  — 4.  One  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  thousands  of  Manassch  who  joined  David 
on  his  march  to  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20;  com  p. 
1  Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Jed  idah,  om  en  of  Anion,  and  mother  of 
the  good  King  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

Jedidi'ah,  the  name  bestowed,  through 
Nathan  the  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Bnthshcba's  first  child  had 
•  lied  —  "Jehovah  struck  it"  (ver.  15).  A  scc- 
ond  son  was  born,  David  called  his  name  Shel- 


gnmpse  ot  the  actual  people  is  in  the  invalua-   omoii  (■■  rcncclul    );  ami  .Jehovah  loved  the 
ble  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29).    When   child,  i.e.  allowed  him  to  live.    And  David  sent 
Jabin  organized  his  rising  against  Joshua,  he 
sent  amongst  others  "to  the  Amorite,  the  Ilit- 
titc,  the  Pcrizzite,  and  the  Jebusite   in  the 


mountain  "  (Josh.  xi.  3).  A  mountain-trih" 
they  were,  and  a  mountain -tribe  they  remained. 
"  Jehus,  which  is  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in 
the  slaughter  of  Beth-boron  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26; 
romp.  xii.  10),  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and  its  citadel 
finally  scaled  ami  occupied  by  David  (2  Sam. 
t.  6).  After  this  they  emerge  from  the  dark- 
ness but  once,  in  the  person  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  "  Araunah  the  king."  who  npjiears 
before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with"  David  (2  Sain.  xxiv. 
23;  1  Chr.  xix.  23). 

Jecami'ah,  one  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
'royal  line,  on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of 
Jchoiachin  (I  Clir.  iii.  IS) 


by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through  him 
some  oracle  or  token  of  the  divine  favor  on  the 
1>uIm>,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jkdio- 
.1  ut.  To  David  himself,  the  "  darling  "  of  his 
family  and  his  people,  no  more  precious  seal  of 
hi-*  restoration  to  the  divine  favor  after  his  late 
fall  could  have  liccn  afforded  than  this  an- 
nouncement bv  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of 
his  child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with 
that  of  Jehovah, — IkimpJui.  "darling  of 
Jehovah." 

Jed  ut  hun,  a  Levitc,  of  the  family  of  Me- 
rari,  who  was  associated  with  Ileman  the 
Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  (iershonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  Tulwrna- 
clc,  in  the  time  of  David,  according  to  what  is 
said  1  Chr.  xxiii.  6.  He  is  prolmbly  the  same 
::s  Ethan,  and  therefore  a  Merarite  (comp.  1 
Chr.  xv.  17,  19,  with  1  Chr.  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv. 
!  I.  3,  f. ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  15).    His  office  wasgen- 


JeOhOliah,  wife  of  Amnxiah  kingof  Judah.  |  Tally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple 
and  mother  of  Azuriah  or  C/./.iah  his  successor  i  service,  consisting  of  the  wM,  or  nahlium,  the 


(_'  K.  xv.  2). 

Jechoni  as.  1.  The  Creek  form  of  IRQ 
nam-  of  King  Jkciioni  ah,  followed  by  our 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the 
Creek,  viz.  Esth.  xi.  4;  Bar.  i.  3,  9;  Muff.  i. 
11,12  —2.  I  Esd.  viii.  22.  [Shkchaxiah.] 

Jecholi'ah.  The  same  as  Jkcomaii  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  3). 

Jeconi'ah,  an  altered  form  of  the  name  of 
Jkhoiaciiix  (1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv.  I, 
xxvii.  20.  xxviii.  4.  xxix.  1  ;  Esth.  ii.  6). 

Jeconi'aa,  I  Esd.  i.  9.   |Conaxiam.|  Ap. 


trinmr,  or  barn,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with 
the  human  von  e.  But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  two  colleagues'  Ileman  and  Asaph, 
wna  "  to  sound  with  c  ymbals  of  bra**,"  while 
the  others  played  on  the  nahlium  and  the  harp. 
After  the  ark  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  Jedu 
thiin  and  Ileman  were  left  with  Zudok  the 
priest,  to  give  thanks  "  In-fore  the  tul<cmnclc  of 
the  Lord  in  the  high  place  that  was  at  CiU'on." 
Jediithun's  name  -lands  at  the  head  of  the  39th, 
f»2d,  an<l  77th  Psalms,  indicating  probably  that 
thev  were  to  be  sung  bv  his  choir. 


Je  eli,  I  Esd.  v.  3.'t.   [Jaalar.1  Ap. 

1  Jebas  was  prohably  the  original  name  of  the       Jee  lU8,  1  Esd.  viii.  92.    I.Ikiiiki.  I  Ap. 
eftjr,  for  winch,  in  m-arlv  all  pii^ag^t  previous  to  it»        t  ,u  .  ,•„,,„  „Ja„m,.,i  :„  ,i  '  i;.,.  :„ 

capture  bv  |iH«rid,  .IrniMlem  was  substitate.1  in  the  L  ,  Jee  zer,  the  ortn  assumed  in  the  list  in 
text  by  later copyisti..— F.o.  1  Numbers  (xxv<.  30)  by  the  name  of  a  descend- 
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ant  of  Manassch.    In  parallel  lists,  the 
given  a*  Aiii-kzkr. 

Jee'8erite8,  the,  the  family  of  the  fore- 
going (Num.  xx vi.  30). 

Je  gar-Sahadu  tha  ("heap  of  testi- 
mony ),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Lahan 
tli  *  Svrian  to  the  heap  of  atom  -  which  lie 
erected  as  n  memorial  of  the  compact  between 
J.icob  and  him  i t  while  Jacob  commemorated 
the  same  bv  getting  up  a  pilhtr(Gen.  xxxi.  47), 
as  was  his  ciintom  on  several  other  occasions. 
Galeed,  a  "  witness  heap,"  which  is  given  as 
the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not  exactly  rep- 
resent Jegar-sahadutha. 

Jehal  eleel.  Four  men  of  the  Bene-Je- 
hallelecl  are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  gen- 
ealogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Jehal  elel,  a  Meraritc  Levitt,  father  of 
Azariah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

Jehdei  ah.  1.  The  representative  of  the 
Bene-Shubael,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  20).  —  2.  A  Meronothite  who  had  charge 
of  the  she-asses  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30.) 

Jehez  okel,  a  priest  to  whom  was  gii 
by  David  die  charge  of  the  twentieth  of  tho 
twenty-four  courses  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Johi'ah  and  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkeepers  | 
for  the  ark  "  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Jehi'el.  1.  One  of  the  Levitt*  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  4).  — 2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  put 
to  death  by  his  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
2).  — 3.  One  of  the  rulers  of  tho  house  of  God 
at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  8).  —  4.  A  Gershonite  Levitt,  head  of 
the  Bone-l.*aadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  tho  treasures  (xxix. 
8). — 6.  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of  a  Hachmon- 
ite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32)  as  "  with  the  king's  sons,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  —  6.  A  Levitc  of  the  Bene- 
Ilernan,  who  took  part  in  the  restorations  of 
King  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  —  7.  Anoth- 
er Levitc  at  tho  same  period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 
—  8.  Father  of  Obadiah,  of  the  Bene-Joab 
(Ezr.  viii.  9).  —  9.  One  of  the  Bcnc-Elam, 
father  of  Shechaniah  (Ezr.  x.  2).— 10.  A 
member  of  the  same  family,  who  hud  himself 
to  part  with  his  wife  (Err.  x.  20).  — 11.  A 
priest,  ono  of  the  Bcne-Harim,  who  also  had  to 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).  — 12. 
A  man  described  as  father  of  Gibeon  ;  a  fore- 
father of  King  Sanl  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  — 13. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite;  a 
member  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Jehi'eli,  according  to  the  A.  V.  a  Gershon- 
ite Levitt  of  the  family  of  La  ad  ax  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  21,  22). 

Jehizki'ah,  son  of  Shalluro,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of 
Aha/.  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12;  comp.  8,  13,  15). 

Jeho'adah,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36)  ;  great-grandson  to  Meribaal, 
i.c.  Mephibosheth. 

Jehoad'dant  queen  to  King  Joash,  and 
mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2  ;  2  I 
Chr.  xxv.  1 ). 
Jeho'ahaz.    1.  The  son  and  successor  of  | 


Jehu,  reigned  17  years  ii.c.  K56-840  over  Israel 
in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  hUtory  is  given  in 
2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22 1 
he  was  kept  in  Mibjcction  by  Huzacl  king  of 
Damascus.  Jeboahaz  maintained  the  idolatry 
of  Jeroboam;  but  in  the  extremity  of  his  hu- 
miliation he  besought  Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah 
gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  proltahly  either  Je- 
hoash  (ver.  23  and  2.'>),  or  JcroUwni  II.  (2  K. 
xiv.  24,  25).  —  2.  Jeboahaz,  otherwise  called 
SnAMX'M  the  fourth  (ace.  to  I  Chr.  iii.  15),  or 
third,  if  Zedekiah's  age  lie  correctly  stated  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  sue. 
cecded  as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (comp.  2 
K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  n.c.  610,  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaoh 
Neeho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jeboahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Rib- 
lah.  There  lie  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from 
thence  he  was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died. 

—  3.  The  name  given  (2' Chr.  xxi.  17)  to 
Ahaziah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah. 

Jeho  ash,  the  uncontracted  form  of  Joash. 

—  1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah  ;  son  of  Aha- 
ziah (2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
(Joash,  1.]— 2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel; 
son  of  Jeiioaiiaz  (2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9, 
11,13,15.16,17).    (Joash,  2.J 

Jeho  hanan.  1.  A  Koilute  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  iVe. 
the  Tabernacle,  according  to  tins  appointment 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3;  comp.  xxv.  1).  He 
was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Mc&hclemiah. 

—  2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  15;  comp.  13 
and  19). — 3.  Father  of  Ishmuel,  one  of  the 
"  captains  of  hundreds  "  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  took  into  his  confidence  about  the  resto- 
ration of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ).  — 
4.  One  of  the  Bcne-Bcbai,  a  lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  awar  Ins  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  28).  — 5.  A  priest  (Sell.  xii.  13) ;  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Amariah  (comp. 
2),  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver. 
12).  —  6.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  J>  rusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Jchoi  achin,  son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Ne- 
hushta,  and  for  three  months  and  ten  days  king 
of  Juduh.  Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a 
time  when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  at  Carchemish.  Jerusa- 
lem at  this  time  was  quite  defenceless,  and  nn 
able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  regular  army 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the 
8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to 
have  joined  in  jarsoii  after  the  siege  was  com- 
menced (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  II).  In  a  very  short 
time,  apparently,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at 
discretion  ;  and  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and 
all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebnchadnezzar, 
who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the  eu- 
nuchs, to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12, 
xix.  9).  There  lie  remained  a  prisoner,  actual 
lv  in  prison,  and  wearing  prison  garments,  for 
tnirty-six  year*,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wdicn  Kvil-Mcrodoch,  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much 
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kindness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  chunked 
his  pnmtt,  raised  him  above  the  otlier  sub- 
ject  or  captive  Lings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his 
table.  Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the 
yean  of  Evil-Mcrodach's  reign  or  not  due* 
not  appear,  nor  have  wo  any  particulars  of  his 
life  at  Babylon.  The  history  of  Susanna  and 
the  Elders  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an  im- 
portant personage  ;  for,  according  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joacim,  a  man  of 
treat  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jehoia- 
chin. African  us  expressly  calls  Susanna's  hus- 
band king,  and  says  that  the  km:  of  Babylon 
had  made  him  his  royal  companion.  It  does 
not  appear  certainly  from  Scripture,  whether 
Jehoiachin  was  married  or  hail  any  children. 
That  Zedckiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  is  called 
"  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedckiah  his  uncle 
(called  "  his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who 
was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  cer- 
tain. 

Jehoi  ada.  L  Fathcrof  Bewaiah,  David's 
well-known  warrior  (2  Sara.  viii.  18;  I  K.  i. 
and  ii.  pauim  ,-  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1 
Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we  learn  that  Benaiah 's  father 
was  the  chief  priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubt- 
less identical  with  — 2.  Leader  of  the  Aaron- 
itcs,  i.e.  the  priests ;  who  joined  David  at  He- 
bron (1  Chr.  xii.  27). — 3.  According  to  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah.  But  in  all  proba- 
bUity  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is  meant,  by 
a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  Ahimclech  and  Abiathar,  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  17. — 4.  High-priest  at 
the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Judah  ( B.C.  8H4-878),nnd  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of  Joash.  He 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  He  married  Je- 
hosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  King 
Jehoram,  and  sister  of  King  Ahuziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11);  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed 
royal  of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years 
in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors."  Having  divided 
the  priests  and  Lcvitcs  into  three  bands,  which 
were  posted  at  the  principal  entrances,  and  filled 
the  courts  with  people  favorable  to  the  cause, 
he  produced  the  young  king  before  the  whole  as- 
semhlv,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  anil  pre- 
sented to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according  to 
Dent  xvii.  18-20.  The  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of 
God  s  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  permitted  bv  him  to  enter 
the  Temple ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that 
Athaliah  should  be  carried  without  its  precincts 
before  she  was  put  to  death.  The  destruction 
of  Baal  worship  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  were  among  the  great  works  effected  by 
Jehoiada.  He  died  u.c.  834,  and,  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  'and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1*>.  sup- 
ported by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him 
130  years  old  at  his  death;  but  it  is  evident- 
ly corrupt. — 5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to 
Seraiah  the  high-priest  ( Jer.  xxix.  25-29  ;  2  K. 


xxv.  18).  —  6.  Son  of  Paseach,  who 
repair  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  iii.  6). 

Jehoi  akim,  18th  (or,  countiug  Jchoahas, 
19th)  king  oi  Judah  from  David  inclusive  —  25 
years  old  at  his  accession,  and  originally  called 
Eli  akim.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Zeb- 
udah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Humah.  After 
deposing  Jchoahaz,  Pharaoh  Nechoset  Eliukim, 
his  elder  brother,  upon  tin-  throne,  and  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Egvpt  played  no  part 
in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  After  the  battle  of 
CarehemLsh,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Pales- 
tine as  one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms, 
the  capture  of  which  was  the  natural  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  Xecho.  He  found  Jehoia- 
kim quite  defenceless.  After  a  short  siege  he 
entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner, 
hound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon, 
and  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  Temple,  atid  carried  them  to  the  land  of 
Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on 
the  throne,  tarrhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  his  invasion  of  Judah,  and  contin- 
ued so  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
broke  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  rebelled  against 
him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1).  What  moved  or  encour- 
aged Jehoiakim  to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  there  is  nothing  to  bear  out  Josephus "s 
assertion,  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able 
at  that  time  to  come  in  person  to  chastise  his 
rebellious  vassal,  he  sent  against  him  numerous 
bands  of  Chaldteans,  with  Svrians,  Moabitcs, 
and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who  cruelly  har- 
assed the  whole  countrv.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign. 
Prolaibly  as  the  time  approached  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself  to  come  against  Judaea,  the  des- 
ultory attacks  and  invasions  of  his  troops  l>e~ 
came  more  concentrated.  Either  in  an  engage- 
ment with  some  of  these  forces,  or  els*  by  the 
hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects,  who  thought 
to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the  murder  of 
their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in 
the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign.  His  IhkIv  was  east 
out  ignominiouslv  on  the  ground ;  and  then, 
after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
drugged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial  of 
an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation.  "  licyoiid 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem"  (Jer.  xxii.  18.  19, 
xxxvi.  30).  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii. 
37  tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  re- 
peated xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  But  it  is 
in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the 
fullest  portraiture  of  him.  The  reign  of  Jehoi- 
akim extends  from  n.<;.  ti09  to  h.c.  598,  or  as 
some  reckon.  599. 

Jehoi  arib,  head  of  the  first  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some 
of  bis  descendants  returned  from  the  Babylo- 
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nish  captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  dir.  ix.  10;  I  the  three  kings  of  Israel.  Judah,  and  Edora, 

Neh.  xi.  10.  "  Their  chief  in  the  da\  s  of  Juia-  marehed  through  the  wilderness  of  Edom  to 

kim  the  M)ii  of  Jeshua  was  Matteiiai"  (Neh.  xii.  !  attiu  k  him.     The  three  armies  were  in  the 

6,  19).    They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  utmost  danger  of  jierishing  for  want  of  water. 

Eleazar.    To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an  inquiry 

the  Asmomtan  family  ( 1  Mnce.  ii.  1 ),  and  Jtw-  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah  :  and  Elisha  the  son 

phus,  as  he  informs  us.  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since  the  latter 

Jeho  nadab  and  Jo  nadub,  the  son  of  part  Of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
Reeliab,  founder  of  the  Ret  hahites.  It  appears  lii.  II;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with  the 
from  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  that  his  father  or  ancestor  host.  From  him  Jehoram  received  a  severe 
Recluib  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kcnites  ;  rehuke,  and  was  hid  to  impure  of  the  prophets 
the  AraJiian  trilte  which  entered  Palestine  with  of  his  father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  Hani 
the  Israelite*.  One  settlement  of  them  was  Nevertheless,  for  Jehoshaphat  s  sake.  Elisha  in- 
established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at  or  near  cpiired  of  Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of 
the  town  of  Jabei  in  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  r>.">).  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  nnd  of  a  great 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Jc-  victory  over  the  Moabitcs, —  n  promise  which 
honutiab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The  Moabitcs  were 
up  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kcnitc  triU-.  put  to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with 
were  inculcated  by  Jchonadah  with  the  utmost  great  slaughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they 
minuteness  on  his  descendants  (.ler.  xxw.  6).  utterly  ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities. 
Rearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Kirharuseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king 
Jehonadab  us  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  Moah  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to 
of  a  half-religious  sect,  we  are  the  better  able  break  through  the  besieging  army  having  failed, 
to  understaml  the  single  occasion  on  which  he  he  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  oflcr- 
apts-ars  Is-forc  us  in  the  historical  narrative,  ing  up  bis  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as 
Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  a  burnt -ottering,  ujsm  the  wall  of  the  city,  in 
Retheked,1  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Israel- 
suddculv  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  to-  ites  retired  and  returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K. 
wards  Um  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his  hi.).  A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out  between 
thariot  ;  the  Arab  was  on  f«x>t.  According  to  Syria  ami  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  la-friending 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  king  blessed  Jehonadab.  Jehoram.  What  happened  after  this  to  change 
The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the  prophet 
•jftcrcd  and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  it  seems  probable 
the  edge  of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  that  when*  the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he 
might  whisper  his  secret  into  his  ear",  ami  said,  felt  less  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet 
"  Come  with  me.  and  see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  by 
Having  intrusted  him  with  the  secret,  he  Elisha.  and  threatened  with  a  return  of  the 
(EXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Hch.  and  A.  V.)  j  calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped.  Rcfug- 
caascd  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Samn-  ing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
ria  in  the  royal  chariot.  No  doubt  he  acted  ami  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to 
in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout :  the  only  pa-s,  according,  probably,  to  the  word  of  the 
occasion  on  which  he  ii  expressly  mentioned  w  prophet.  Heme,  when  the  terrible  incident 
when  he  went  with  Jehu  through  the  temple  of  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a  wo- 
Btud  to  turn  out  any  thot  there  might  happen  man  boiling  and  eating  her  own  child,  the 
to  !*■  in  the  mass  of  Pagan  worshipers  (2  K.  king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha 
x.  2.1).    This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and  determined  to  take 

Jehon'athan.   L  Son  of  UmmaIi  ;  super-  j  his  life.    The  providential  interposition  by 

intendent  «•<'  certain  of  King   David's  store-  j  which  U>th  Elisha's  life  was  saved  and  tin*  city 

houses  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2.r>,l.  —  2.  One  of  the  Le-  delivered,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram  ap- 

vites  who  wen-  sent  bv  Jehodiuphut  through  th<-  pears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  leeling  towards 

cities  of  Judah.  with  a  hook  of  the  Eaw.  t<»  teach  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).    It  was  very  soon  after 

the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  H). —  3.  A  priest  (Neh.  the  ulsivc  events  that  Elisha  went  to  Damascus, 

xii.  IX)  ;  the  representative  of  the  family  of  nnd  predicted  the  revolt  of  Ilazael.  and  his  ae- 

Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim  was  high-  cession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room  of 

priest  Rcn-hadad.    Jehoram  seems  to  have  thoughl 

Jeho  ram.    1.  Son  of  Ahabkingof  Israel,  the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  fo|. 

who  sneceeded  his  brother  Ahnzinh,  B.C.  H!»f>,  lowed  Elisha's  prediction,  a  gmwl  opportunity 

and  die.  I  n.<*.         The  alliance  lietween  the  to  pursue  his  lather's  favorite  project  of  recov 

kiu<_n|i>nis  of  Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by  I  ering  Ramoth-GHcad  fnim  the  Syrians.  He 

his  father  and  Jehoshaphat,  was  very  ch>*C  accordingly  made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew 

throughout  his  p>i._m.    We  tir>t  find  him  a— o-  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  succeeded  Joram  on  the 

dated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of  Edom,  throne  of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  proceeded 

at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of  to  occupy  Rumofh-Gilcad  by  force.    The  exjio 

Jndah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.    Mesha,  dition  was  an  unfortunate  one.   Jehoram  was 

their  kin;:,  on  the  cleath  of  A  hah,  had  revolte.j  wounded  in  battle,  nnd  obliged  to  return  to  Jcs- 

from  Israel,  and  refuse.!  to  pay  the  customary  reel  to  l»e  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K.  viii.  29, 

tribute  of  100,000  lambs  ami  100.000  rants,  ix.  14. 15).  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu  to  hold 

Joram  Raked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat 's  help  to  Kamoth-Cilcad  against  Ilazael.  Jehu,  however, 

'educe  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly  and  the  armv  under  his  command,  revolted 

from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.), 

>  Or  "  shearing-house, M  A.  V  ,  and,  hastily  marching  to  Jczreel,  surprised  Je- 
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ho  ram,  wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was. 
Jehoram,  going  out  to  meet  him,  fell,  pierced 
by  an  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow,  on  the  very  plat 
of  ground  which  Ahah  had  wrested  from  Na- 
both  the  Jezreelite ;  thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter 
the  prophecy  of  Elijah  ( I  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With 
the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Orari. 
—  2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  39, 
and  reigned  eight  years,  from  B.C.  893-2  to 
885-4.  Jehosheba  his  daughter  wan  wife  to 
the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to 
death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the 


He  then,  prol>ably  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahah,  proceeded 
to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  prophetic 
writing  from  the  agcu  prophet  Elijah  (2  dir. 
xxi.  12)  failed  to  produce  any  good  effect  upon 
him.  This  was  in  the  first  or  second  year  of 
his  reign.  The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series  of 
calamities.  First  the  Edomitcs,  who  had  been 
tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted  from  his  do- 
minion, and  established  their  permanent  inde- 
pendence. Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest 
lortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians,  who 
stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and  all 
his  children,  except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah, 
to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  l"),  or  carried  them  into 
captivity,  and  plundered  all  his  treasures.  He 
died  of  a  terrible  disease  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20) 
early  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law 
Jehoram 's  reign  over  Israel. 

Jehoshabe'ath,  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehosheba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii. 
11. 

Jehosh  aphat.  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and 
Axubah,  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when 
he  was  35  years  old,  and  reigned  25  years.  His 
history  is  to  be  found  among  the  events  recorded 
in  1  K.  xv.  24  ;  2  K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous 
narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jeho- 
ram. At  first  he  strengthened  himself  against 
Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of  Asa. 
But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger 
from  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern 
frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jchoshaphat's  eld- 
est son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own  kingdom, 
Jehoshaphat  ever  showed  himself  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  the  commandments  of  God  :  he  tried, 
it  would  seem  not  quite  successfully,  to  put 
down  the  high  places  and  grovus  in  which  the 
people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his  third 
year  he  sent  out  certain  princes,  priests,  nnd 
Levitcs,  to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah, 
teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law.  Riches  and  honors  increased  around 
him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians,  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  about  the 
16th  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  898)  when  he  went 
to  Samaria  to  visit  Ahah,  and  to  become  his  allv 
in  the  great  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead.  From 
thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to  Jerusalem  in 
peace ;  and  went  himself  through  the  people 


"  from  Beershelui  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  reclaim- 
ing them  to  the  law  of  God.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  de- 
signed to  go  to  Tarshish  ;  but  it  was  Wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
was  engaged  in  two  additional  wars.  He  was 
miraculously  delivered  from  a  threatened  nttack 
of  the  people  of  Amnion,  Mouh,  and  Scir.  Af- 
ter this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated  the  war  which 
Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  k nc 
of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom,  carried  on 
against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moah  (2  K.  Hi.). 
In  his  declining  years,  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs was  placed  (probably  b.c.  85M )  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram.  —  2.  Son  of  Ahilttd, 
who  filled  the  office  of  recorder  or  annalist  in 
the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  &c.)  and 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  .3).  —  3.  One  of  the  pric:  ts, 
who  (1  Chr.  xv.  24)  were  appointed  to  blow 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  carried 
from  the  house  of  Obed-cdom  to  Jerusalem. — 
4.  Son  of  Paruah  ;  one  of  the  twelve  purvey- 
or* of  King  Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  17).  —  5.  Son 
of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  King  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
2,  14). 

Jehosh  aphat,  Valley  Of,  a  volley  men- 
tioned by  Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  cap- 
tivitv,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the  heathen 
(Joel  iii.  2 ;  Hcbr.  iv.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to 
judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12  ;  Hcbr.  v.  4).  The  prophet  seems  to  have 
glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
King  Jchosliaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation 
had  seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a 
valley  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was 
there  blessed  with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes 
of  his  enemies  as  was  without  a  parallel  in  the 
national  records  (2  Chr.  xx.).  But,  though 
such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat  is  both  natural 
nnd  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in- 
tended. The  name  may  onlv  be  an  imaginary 
one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed  nowhere 
but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such  wus 
the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been  sup- 
jmsed  to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view. 
And  not  only  this,  but  the  scene  of  "  Jehovah's 
judgment "  has  been  localized,  and  the  name 
has  come  down  to  us  attached  to  the  deep  ra- 
vine which  separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  through  which  at  one  time  the  Ke- 
dron  forced  its  stream.  At  what  period  the 
inline  was  first  npplicd  to  this  spot  is  not  known. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  Jose- 
phus.  In  l>oth,  the  onlv  name  used  for  this 
gorge  is  Kixhon  (N.  T.  Ckdrox).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Oiwinastiron  of  Euscbius  and 
Jerome,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter 
Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has 
Is-en  recognized  and  ndopted  by  travellers  of  all 
ages  and  all  faiths.  Both  Moslems  and  .lews 
believe  that  the  last  judgment  is  to  take  place 
there.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowd- 
ed—  in  places  almost  paved  —  by  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of 
the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting  the  assembly 
of  the  la>t  Judgment.    The  name  would  seem 
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to  l*o  generally  eoirfhted  by  trave Her*  to  the  uj»- 
por  uurt  of  glen,  from  uboul  the  "  Tomb  of 
the  Vir/iii "  to  tlic  wsuth-eosi  comer  of  the 
wall  uf  Jerusalem. 

JohOJhO  Od,  dau. liter  of  Jor.nn  kin;.'  of 
Ijr.i  I,  and  te'tfi  of  .Mioi.ida  the  in.  h-pri.  ->t  (2 
lv.  \i.  2).  II  r  iiaiiu  in  th<j  Chroiiirh  -  i»  given 
J~:ios:i  mi:  v  rtl.  A*  she  i»  cad  <l,  2  K.  \i.  2, 
"  t'lii  <l.ui_'Ut-.r  of  Jorum,  sister  of  Abasiah,"  it 
Lis  itvsa  <  onj.ctured  that  she  was  the  d.iugliter, 
t::>t  of  Ath  i.iuh,  hut  of  Jorom  by  another  wife. 
'kl.'n  may  hj;  hut  it  i*  Jii*o  pOsniM*  tliat  the 

•  •:  i'.   '.  Kt  of  Athaiiah's  name  may  have  been  oc- 

•  :  in  d  by  the  d.t  station  in  which  it  was 
h  Id.  Slrj  U  the  only  r.tord ->l  instance  of  tin 
IH  irrLigJ  of  u  prince -i  of  tlie  royid  house  with 
■  ll'jh-prust.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a  provi- 
d:ii:ial  cire.umstaiice  (2  t'lir.  XxiL  11),  Si  in- 
du  iuy;  ami  probable  enabling  h  r  to  n  x  ne  the 
Infant  Joadi  from  tin  in  i— acre  of  his  bn  it  her  s. 

Joh03h  ua.  In  this  form  is  given  the 
name  of  Jodma  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  iu  U Mtowal  by  Mo  '  hue  more 
onlv  the  name  aptx-ars  in  it*  lull  form  in  the 
A  .  "V  —  as 

Joho3h'uah,  in  tli u  genealogy  of  Epturaim 
(l  CJhr.  v.i.  27). 

Jehovah.  The  true  pronunciation  of  ihi- 
niime,  by  which  Uod  was  known  to  the  He- 
brew*, has  been  entirely  lost,  the  Jews  them- 
Helves  scrupulously  avoiding  every  mention  of 
it,  and  substituting  in  its  si. ad  one  or  other 
of  the  words  with  whose  pn>i»er  vowel-points  it 
may  happen  to  l»e  written.  This  custom,  w  hieh 
luui  its  on-iii  in  reverenee,  luul  has  almost  de- 
generated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon 
an  erroneous  rendering  of  Ia-v.  xxiv.  16,  from 
win.  h  it  was  inferred  that  the  mere  Utterance 
of  the  name  constituted  a  eajiiud  offence.  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced 
hut  once  a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  when  he  entered  the  Holv  of  Holte  ■ ; 
hut  on  tins  (joint  there  is  some  dotilit.     (Ml  the 

authority  of  Mairaonidcs,  we  learn  that  it  ceased 
with  Simeon  the  Just.  Hut  even  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  seeoud  Temple  instames  are 
met  with  of  individuals  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  mysterious  secret.  Von  Bohlen  asserts 
that  lievond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is  not 
Khcmitic  in  its  origin.  He  connects  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  dnus,  thro,  tin-  Oreck  St'K.  ami 
Latin  Jooh  or  Dioci*.  That  the  Hebrews 
learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is  a  theo- 
ry which  bos  found  some  advocates.  Tliere  can 
lie  hut  little  doubt  that  the  proecM  in  reality 
was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case,  the  Hebrews 
were,  not  the  borrowers,  hut  the  lenders.  We 
have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 

tliem,  whatever  may  have  Iteeii  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  reeopls ;  of 
the  contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever. 
One  argument  for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Je- 
hovah may  lie  noticed'.  It  is  found  iu  the  cir- 
cuin-»tanee  that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of 
Kliakim  to  ./r/«aakim  (2  K.  XXiU.  34),  which  it 
is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  conquerors  to  wan  Is  the  conquered,  unless 
the  Egyptian  kiiit;  imposed  upon  the  king  of 
Judah  I  he  name  of  one  of  his  own  gods.  But 
the  same  reasoning  would  prove  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  was  Babylonian,  for  the  king  of 


Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mattaniali  to 
Xedck«iA  (2  K.  xxiv.  IT).  But  man*.  alwti- 
doniug  as  untenable  the  theory  of  an  Egyptian 
origin,  have  sought  to  trace  "the  name  among 
the  Ph'tiiiciaii*  and  (anaunitish  triUs.  Knmi 
the  oeeunrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  comj>oiind 
in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not  lie 
brews,  Hamaker  contends  "that  it  must  have 
U-en  known  anmn;'  heathen  people.  But  such 
knowledge,  if  it  existed,  was  no  more  than 
might  have  U-en  obtained  bv  their  Beccsaarr 
contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The  names  ol  l"r».//i 
the  HittitC,  of  Arauuah  or  Amujtth  the  Jcbu- 
site,  of  ToLVi/i  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the  (  - 
naanitisli  town  Bizjoth/ua,  may  lie  ail  ex- 
plained without  having  recourse  to  Hamakcr's 
hypothesis.  Most  of  the  authorities  on  the 
opposite  side  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their 
explanations,  utnl  the  different  methods  of 
punctuation  which  they  propose,  the  passage 
j  in  Ex.  iii.  14.  to  which  we  must  naturally  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  U-  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty,  who  apjvared  in  the  burn- 
ing bush,  communicated  to  him  the  name 
which  be  should  give  as  the  cn-dcntials  of  his 
mission:  "And  (iod  said  unto  Moses,  1  am 

that  1  am  "  ( --st  rrrw  rrr*  thpj,  &f),rr 

ihjrh) ;  "and  he  said.  Thus  ,halt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel.  I  am  hath  sent  DM  unto 
you."  That  this  jmssa^'e  is  intended  to  indi- 
cate: the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as  understood 
by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to  doubt  : 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymol- 
ogy, the  interpretation  must  be  determined 
from  other  considerations.  According  to  thi* 
view,  then,  — -—-  must  lie  the  3d  sini;.  mase. 
fut.  of  the  substantive  verb  -i-,  the  older  form 
of  which  was  Of  the  many  punctuations 

which  have  U-en  proposed,  the  most  correct 


appear  to  be 


or  • 


rnfTS  and  we  accept  the 


former,  i.e.  Yahdnh,  as  the  more  probable,  con- 
tinuing at  the  same  time  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience to  adopt  the  form  "Jehovah  "  iu  what 
follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  English 
readers.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  :  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Jehovah,  and  what  docs  it  express  of 
the  Uiiiir  and  nature  of  Ood,  more  than  or  in 
distinction  from  the  other  names  applied  to 
the  deity  in  the  O.  T. !  Elohim  is  used  in 
many  cases  of  the  nods  of  the  heathen,  who 
included  in  the  same  title  the  (iod  of  the  lb- 
brews,  and  denoted  generally  the  .)eity  when 
spoken  of  a  supernatural  Uing,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  But, 
although  the  distinction  between  Elohim.  as 
the  general  appellation  of  Deity,  and  Jehovah, 
the  national  <  iod  of  the  Israelites,  contains  .some 
sii|K-rhi  ial  truth,  the  real  nature  of  their  dif- 
ference must  tie  sought  for  far  deeper;  and  as  n 
foundation  for  the  arguments  which  will  lie  ad- 
duced recourse  must  u^ain  U-  bad  to  ctvmolojry. 
With  re^'anl  to  the  derivation  of  EloThim,  ety- 
mologists are  divided  in  their  opinions;  sonic 
Connecting  it  with  and  the  unused  n»ot,  •</, 
"  to  Ik-  strong."  Prom  whatever  nvot,  how- 
I  ever,  the  word  may  tie  derived,  most  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is 
that  of  »t r.  :  i  _  r !..  i«jwer ;  so  that  Klohim  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  us  manifested 
in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agen- 
cy, and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and 
government  of  the  world.  The  question  now 
arises.  What  i-  the  meaning  to  lie  attached  to 
the  plural  form  of  the  word  '  Some  have  dis- 
covered therein  the  mvstery  of  the  Trinity, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to  poly- 
theism.  It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form 
Klohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  polytheism,  is 
applied  to  God  as  comprehending  »n  Himself 
the  fulness  of  all  power,  and  uniting  in  a  per- 
•feet  degree  all  that  which  the  name  signifies, 
and  all  the  attributes  which  the  heathen  ascribe 
to  the  several  divinities  of  their  pantheon. 
The  singular  flotiA,  with  few  exceptions  (Neh. 
ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs  only  in  poet- 
ry. It  will  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  Klohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no 
especial  reference  is  made  to  Ids  unity,  person- 
ality, or  holiness,  or  to  his  relation  to  Israel 
and'  the  theocracy.  But  while  Klohim  exhibits 
God  displayed  in  his  power  as  the  creator  and 

Sovernor  of  the  physical  universe,  the  name 
ehovah  designates  fiis  nature  as  He  stands  in 
relation  to  man,  as  the  only  almighty,  true, 
personal,  holy  Being,  n  spiri't,  and  "  the  father 
of  spirits"  (Num.  xvi.  22;  comp.  John  iv.  24), 
who  revealed  himself  to  his  people,  made  a  cov- 
enant with  them,  and  became  their  lawgiver, 
and  to  whom  all  honor  and  worship  are  due. 
If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  and 
the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  analogy  of  |iro|»er 
names  of  a  similar  form.  "He  that  is,'  "the 
Being,"  whose  chief  attribute  is  eternal  exist- 
ence. As  the  Israelites  were  in  a  remarkable 
manner  distinguished  as  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
who  became  their  lawgiver  and  supreme  ruler, 
it  is  not  Strang-  that  He  should  lie  put  in  strong 
contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi.  24),  Ashta- 
roth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg.  iii.  7), 
the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  nation.-, 
and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  one 
Mpect  of  his  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Hebrews.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to 
the  heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23);  but  ull  this  and 
much  more  to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah 
w«ts  a  distinct  personal  subsistence,  —  the  liv- 
ing (iod,  who  reveals  Himself  to  man  by  word 
and  deed,  heljw,  guides,  saves,  and  deliver*,  and 
is  to  the  Old  what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Jehovah  was  no  abstract  name,  but 
thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Klohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most 
outward  relation  toman,  and  distinguishes  him 
as  recognized  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  de- 
scribes him  according  to  his  innermost  being. 
In  Jehovah  the  moral  attributes  an:  presented 
as  constituting  the  essence  of  his  nature ; 
whereas  in  Klohim  there  is  no  reference  to  per- 
sonality or  mornl  character.  That  Jehovah  is 
identical  with  Klohim.  and  not  a  separate  Im-wil'. 
is  indicated  by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Je- 
bovah-Klohim.    The  antiquity  of  the  name 


Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews  has  formed  the 

subject  of  much  discussion.  That  it  was  not 
known  ln-fore  the  age  of  Mosvs  has  been  in- 
terred from  Kx.  vi.  3;  while  Von  Bohlcti  as 
signs  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  wonl  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Moses,  in  whose  time  the 

root  mn  =»  n*n  was  already  antiquated.  At 


•  T 


the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Kx.  vi.  3, 
that  to  the  patriaulis  (m  l  was  not  known  by 
the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  pjis- 
sage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of 
Jehovah  simply  as  a  name  and  title  of  (it*!, 
there  is  clearly  a  dis<  rejmncy  which  requires  to 
la*  explained.  In  renewing  His  promise  of  de- 
livcrance  from  Egypt,  "  tiod  spake  unto  Moses 
and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah ;  and  1  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  (by  the  name  of)  litnl  Almighty  {El 
Shaddtii),  but  by  mv  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  follows  then,  that,  if  the 
reference  were  merely  to  the  name  us  a  name, 
the  passage  in  question  would  prove  equally 
that  before  this  time  Klohim  was  unknown  as 
au  appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would 
apjicar  uniformly  as  Kl  Shaddai  in  the  patri- 
archal history.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that  the 
knowledge  there  sjioken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition 
of  God's  glory  ami  majesty.  It  was  not  the 
name,  but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance, 
which  was  unknown  to  and  uncomprehended 
by  the  patriarchs.  They  had  known  God  as 
the  omnipotent,  El  S/katUiai  (den.  xvii.  I, 
xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures;  as  a  (iod 
eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  promises,  he 
'  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  .Jehovah  he  had  not  hith- 
erto la-en 'fully  known;  his  true  attributes  hid 
not  lieen  recognized  in  his  working  and  m  ts  for 
L-rael.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "  the  name  of  liod  "  occurs,  it  .» 
clear  that  something  more  is  intended  by  it 
than  a  mere  appellation,  and  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  name  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his 
moral  attributes,  and  of  his  true  chaiactcr  as 
j  Jehovah  (Kx.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  Giai 
!  of  the  covenant.  Great  stress  has  In-crt  laid,  by 
j  those  who  den*  the  antiquity  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah, upon  the  fact  that  proper  names  com- 
pounded with  it  occur  but  seldom  before  tin- 
age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is  undoubtedly 
I  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true  faith 
anions:  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
manded did  Ucome  more  frequent,  but  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses 
any  such  nanus  existed,  it  will  l»c  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely 
unknown.  Among  those  which  have  been 
quoted  for  this  purpose  an-  Jnchchcd  the  mother 
of  Moms,  and  daughter  of  Levi,  and  Moriah, 
the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  oiler  up  Isaac.  Against  the  former 
it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed  her 
name  to  Jocbebed  alter  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ;  but  this  is  very 
improbable,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  ywara 
old,  and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If 
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In*  only  be  admitted  a*  a  genuine  instance  of  a 
name  com|>oundcd  with  Jehovah,  it  taken  us  at 
unco  hack  into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves 
that  a  word  which  was  employed  in  forming 
the  proper  name  of  Jacobs  grand-daughter 
could  not  have  heen  unknown  to  that  patriarch 
himself.  The  name  Moriah  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, for  in  one  passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is 
accompanied  hy  an  etymology  intended  to  in- 
dicate what  was  then  "understood  hy  it  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1). 

Jeho'vah-Ji'roh,  i.e.  "Jehovah  will  see," 
or  "  provide,"  the  name  given  hy  Abraham  to 
the  place  on  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
offer  Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided 
another  victim. 

Jeho  vah-uis  si,  i  e.  "Jehovah  my  ban- 
ner," the  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altur 
which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15). 
The  significance  of  the  name  is  probably  con- 
tained in  the  allusion  to  the  staff  which  Moses 
held  in  his  hand  as  a  banner  during  the  engage- 


Jehovah- shalom,  i.e.  "Jehovah  (is) 
peace,"  or,  with  an  ellipsis,  "Jehovah,  the  (iod 
of  peace :  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Oph- 
rah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
"  Peace  be  unto  thee  "  (Judg.  vi.  24). 

Jeho  zabad.  1.  A  Korahite  Levito,  sec- 
ond son  of  Obcd-cdom,  and  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  south  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
storehouse  there  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi  4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25).  —  2. 
A  Benjumite,  captain  of  180,001)  armed  men,  in 
the  days  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

—  3.  Son  of  Shomcr  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish 
woman,  who  with  another  conspired  against 
King  Joash  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii. 
91  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Jeho  zadak,  son  of  the  high-priest  Sera- 
i ah  (1  Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah.  When  his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  1 1  th  of  Zede- 
kiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21),  Jchozadak  was  led 
away  captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where 
he  doubtless  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  himself  never  attained  the  high-priesthood, 
but  he  was  the  father  of  Jeshla  the  high-priest 

—  who  with  Zcrubhabel  headed  the  Return  from 
Captivity  —  and  of  all  his  successors  till  the 
pontificate  of  Alcimus  (Ezr.  iii.  2;  Neh.  xii. 
26,  &c).   Nothing  more  is  known  about  him. 

JellU.  L  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  history  was  told 
ia  the  lost  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  " 
(2  K.  x.  14).  His  father's  name  was  Jehosha- 
phat (2  K.  ir.  2) ;  his  grandfather's  was  Nim- 
shi.  In  hi?  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards 
of  Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is 
when,  with  a  comrade  m  arms,  Bidkar,  he  rode 
behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Sama- 
ria to  Jezreel,  and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his 
heart,  the  warning  of  Elijah  against  the  mur- 
derer of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had  al- 
ready, as  it  would  seem,  been  known  to  Elijah 
*  a  "youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 


vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future 
king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the 
minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  ( I  K.  xix. 
1 6, 1 7).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved 
long  afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha.  Jehu 
meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jcho- 
ram,  had  risen  to  importance.  He  was,  under 
the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the 
siege  of  Ramoth-Gilcad.  Whilst  in  the  midst 
of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K. 
ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with 
Jehu.  They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber. 
The  youth  uncovered  a  vial  of  the  sacred  oil 
which  he  hod  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over 
Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
Ix)  king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  mshed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
Jehu's  countenance,  as  lie  re-entered  the  as- 
sembly of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange 
tidings  hud  reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to 
evade  their  questions,  but  then  revealed  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by 
the  prophetic  call.  In  a  moment  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  array  took  fire.  They  threw  their  gar- 
ments under  his  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  car- 
pet of  state,  placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
us  on  an  extempore  throne,  blew  the  royal  sa- 
lute on  their  trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him 
king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Ramoth-Gilcad  and  Jezreel,  and  set  off, 
full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Bidkar, 
whom  he  hod  mode  captain  of  the  liost  in  his 
place,  and  a  band  ol  horsemen.  From  the 
tower  of  Jezreel,  a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust  (A.  V.  "  company  "),  and  announced  his 
coming  (2  K.  ix.  17)."  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  lie  detuined,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his 
movements.  It  was  not  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  city,  and  was  identified  by  the 
watchman,  that  alarm  was  taken.  But  it  was 
not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question,  "  Is 
it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger. 
Jehu  seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him 
through  the  heart  fix.  24).  The  body  was 
thrown  out  on  the  fatal  field,  and  whilst  his 
soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the  king  of  Judah  at 
Bcth-gan  (A.  V. "  the  garden-house  "),  probably 
Engannim,  Jehu  himself  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the  divine  warning  on 
Jezel>el  as  already  on  Jehoram.  He  then  entered 
on  a  work  of  extermination  hitherto  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
All  the  descendants'  of  Ahab  that  remained  in 
Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  hierarchy  of  Astartc,  were  swept  away. 
His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood. 
At  the  gates  of  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of 
seventy  princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in 
two  heaps.  Next,  at  "  the  shearing-house  "  (or 
Bctheked)  !>ctween  Jezreel  and  Samaria  he  en- 
countered forty-two  sons  or  nephews  (2  Chr. 
xx.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah.  These  also 
were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well.  As  he 
diove  on,  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such 
as  might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Eli- 
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jah.  It  was  Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian 
secretary,  the  sou  of  Uechab.  In  him  his  keen 
eye  discovered  a  ready  ally.  He  took  hira  into 
his  chariot,  and  they  concocted  their  schemes 
as  they  entered  Samaria  (x.  15, 1G).  Up  to  this 
moment  there  was  nothing  which  showed  any- 
thing beyond  a  determination  to  exterminate 
in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents 
of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a  new  inaugu- 
ration of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  vic- 
tims, were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Sa- 
maria raised  by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice 
was  offered,  as  if  in  tho  excess  of  his  zeal,  by 
Jehu  himself.  Jehonadab  joined  in  the  decep- 
tion. There  was  some  apprehension  lest  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  might  be  found  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture 
of  the  two  religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  all,  and  none  but,  tho  idol- 
aters were  there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty 
trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping  massacre  re- 
moved at  one  blow  the  whoie  heathen  popula- 
tion' of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  is  the  last 
public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  remaining 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  arc  passed 
over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points  only 
are  material :  —  He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam ;  —  the  Trans-jordanic 
tribes  suffered  much  from  tho  ravages  of  Hazacl 
(2  K.  x.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in 
Samaria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jkho.v- 
haz  (2  K.  x.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the 
Israelite  kings  which  appears  in  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  —  2,  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani ;  a 
prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  ministrations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7). 
He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a  prophet 
when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha 
( 1  K.  xvi.  1,7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  re-appears  to  denounce  Jchoshaphat 
for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3). 
He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life  (xx. 
34).  — 3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  house  of  Heb- 
ron (1  Chr.  ii.  38). — 4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of 
Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  5.  Jehu  the  Anto- 
thite  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jimin  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  31. 

Jehub'bah,  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Sha- 
mer  or  Shomer,  of  the  house  of  Boriah  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

Je'hucal.  son  of  Shelemiah;  one  of  two 
persons  sent  by  King  Zedckiah  to  Jeremiah  to 
entreat  his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

Je  hud,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  trilie  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  named  between  Baalath 
and  Bcne-lierak.  A  place  called  d-Yihudiyth, 
inserted  on  Van  de  Velde's  map  at  seven  miles 
east  of  Jaffa,  and  five  north  or  Lydd. 

Jo  hudi,  son  of  Ncthaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch 
Barm  1 1  to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer. 
xx  xvi.  14),  and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the 
volume  itself  and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

Johudijuh.    There  is  really  no  such  name 
in  the  Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  ex-  I 
hibits  at  1  Chr.  iv.  18.    If  it  is  a  proper  name 
at  all,  it  is  Ha-jehudijah,  like  Hara-melech,  llak- 
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kox,  Jtc. ;  and  it  seems  to  bo  rather  an  appella- 
tive, "  the  Jewess."  As  far  us  an  opinion  can  l>c 
formed  of  so  objure  und  apparently  corrupt  a 
]  mis  sage,  Mercd  married  two  wives  —  one  a 
Jewess,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of 
l'haraoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of  N.:hain, 
the  father  of  the  cities  of  Kcilah  and  Eshtcmon. 

Jc  hush,  son  of  Eshck,  a  remote  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  33). 

Jei'el.  1.  A  Reubcnitc  uf  the  house  of  Jo.  l 
(1  Chr.  v  7). — 2.  A  Mmuitc  Lcvitc,  one  of 
the  gate-keopera  to  the  sacred  tent  (I  Car. 
xv.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp 
(ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  luirp  (xvi.  5),  in 
the  service  before  the  Ark.  —  3.  A  Gcrshonite 
Levitc,  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph,  forefather  of 
Jaiiazikl  in  the  time  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
(2Chr.xx.  14).— 4.  The  Scribe  who  kept  the 
account  of  tho  numbers  of  King  Uzziah's  irreg- 
ular predatory  warriors  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11 ).  — 5. 
A  Gershonite  Levitc,  one  of  the  Bcnc-Elizaphan 
(2Chr.xxix.  13).  — 6.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

—  7.  One  of  the  Benc-Adonikam  who  funned 
part  of  the  caravan  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  13).  —  8.  A  layman,  of 
the  Bcne-Ncbo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
and  had  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jokab  zeel,  a  fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzkel,  tho  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on 
the  southern  frontier  (Xeh.  xi.  25). 

Jekamo  am,  a  Levitc  in  the  timo  of  King 
David :  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the  son 
of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

Jekami  ah,  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line 
of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 

Jeku  'thiol,  a  man  recorded  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a 
certain  E/.ra  or  Mercd,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V. 
Jehudijah),  and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  found- 
er, of  the  town  of  Zanoah. 

Jomi'ma,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosper- 
ity (Job  xlii.  14). 

Jem  naan  (dud.  ii.  28).    No  doubt  labneel 

—  genendly  called  Jam uia  by  the  Greek  writ- 
ers—  is  intended.  Ap. 

Jemu'el,  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

Jeph  th»  (Heb.  xi.  32).  The  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Jephtiiah. 

Jeph  thah,  a  judge,  about  n.c.  1 143-1137. 
His  history  is  contained  in  Judg.  si.  1 -xii.  7. 
He  was  a  Gilcadite,  the  son  of  Gilcad  by  a  con- 
cubine. Driven  by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his 
father's  inheritance,  he  went  to  Tob,  and  Itecamc 
the  head  of  a  company  of  freeliooters  in  a  de- 
batable land  probably  belonging  to  Amnion 
(2  Sam.  x.  6).  His  lame  as  a  bold  and  success- 
ful captain  was  carried  baek  to  his  native  Gil- 
cad ;  and  when  the  time  was  rij>e  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Amnion,  Jcphthah  consented  to 
become  their  captain,  on  the  condition  (solemnly 
ratified  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpch)  that  in  the 
event  of  his  success  against  Amnion  he  should 
still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head.  lie 
collected  warriors  throughout  Gilcad  and  Ma- 
nassch,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority  ;  and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
1/ord.  The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.    Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the 
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Anion  to  Minnith  ami  to  Abel  Kernmim,  were 
taken  from  them.  But  as  the  conqueror  re- 
turned to  Mizpch  there  came  out  to  meet  him  a 
procession  of  damsels  with  dances  and  tinibtvU, 
and  among  tlum  —  the  first  ]>crson  from  his 
own  house —  h.j  daughter  and  only  child. 
"Alas!  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me 
very  low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the  heart-stricken 
Cither.  Hut  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready 
fir  any  j>er-onal  suffering  in  the  hour  of  her 
father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains,  and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her 
virgin-friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of 
her  lit'.-.  When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned 
to  her  father,  ami  "he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 
Hut  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
grief.  1  lie  proud  tril>c  of  Ephraim  challenged 
his  right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without 
their  concurrence,  against  Amnion.  He  tirst 
defeated  them,  then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at 
the  funis  of  Jordan,  and  there  put  fort  v- two 
thousand  men  to  the  sword.  He  judged  Israel 
six  years,  and  died.  It  is  generally  conjectured 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  trans- 
Jordan ic  region.  That  the  daughter  of  Jeph- 
thah was  really  offered  up  to  CJod  in  sacrifice  — 
slain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and  then  burnt 
—  U  a"  horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  avoid.1  Joseph  Kimchi  sup- 
|Ktscd  that,  instead  of  lieing  sacrificed,  she  was 
shut  up  in  a  house  which  her  father  built  for 
the  pur|M>sc.  nnd  that  she  was  there  visited  by 
the  .Ian-liters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has 
been  adopted  by  many  eminent  men. 
Jephun  ne  (Eeclus.  xlvi.  7).    [Jti  itt  s- 

MKH.f  Ap. 

Jephun'neh.  1.  Father  of  Caleb  the  spy. 
He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish 
tribe  called  Kcnezites,  from  Kcnaz  their  founder. 
(See  Num.  xlii.  6,  4c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c.  ;  Josh, 
xiv.  14.  &e. ;  I  dir.  iv.  !.*»).  — 2.  A  descend- 
ant of  A  slu  r,  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  J. -ther 
(1  Chr.  vii.  .18). 

Jo  rah,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  (<ien.  x.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  2<l),  ami  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  trilte  of  Southern  Arabia.  He 
has  not  lnvn  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tril>e,  though  a 
fortress  named  Yenikh  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  district  of  the  Nijjn'd,  which  is  in 
Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen.  A 
verv  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochnrt.  lie  translates  Jerah  =  "  the  moon  " 
into  Arabic,  anil  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah 
in  the  Alihei,  a  people  dwelling  near  the  H«  d 
Sea,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(iii.  S),  in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bac- 
chu-  thev  call  in  their  language  Orotal ;  and 
Urania,  Alilut." 

Jerah  tneel.  1.  First-born  son  of  Hc/ron. 
the  son  of  l'harez,  the  son  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii. 
y,  j."i--_'7.  33.  4-2).— 2.  a  Merarite  Lerlte,  the 
representative  of  the  f'amilv  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  2'.t  ;  c'omp.  xxiii.  21 ).  — 3. 
Son  of  Haramelech,  who  was  employed  by  Je- 

'  It  Is  certainly  possible  to  avoid  this  r-oncluftlnn. 
as  manv  einiiiciii  nun  bavi-  done,  by  adopting  tbe 
•apposition  of  Kitnriii.  —  Kl>. 


hoiakim  to  make  Jeremiah  and  Bamch  prison- 
ers, after  he  lud  burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's 
pronhecv  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Jerah'meelites,  the.  The  tribe  descend- 
ed from  the  tirst  of  the  foregoing  persons  ( I  Sam. 
x.wii.  |o).  They  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
Jer'echus  (l'Esd.  v.  22).  [Jericho.]  Ap. 
Jered.  1.  Sou  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of 
Enoch  (I  Chr.  i.  2).  —  2.  One  of  the  descend- 
ant! of  Judah  signalized  as  the  "father  —  i.e. 
the  founder  — of  tiedor"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

Jeroma'i,  a  layman ;  one  of  the  Benc- 
Ha-hum,  who  was  "compelled  by  Ezra  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Jeremi  ah.  I.  Lift.  —  It  will  be  conve- 
nient to  arrange  what  is  known  as  to  the  life  and 
work  of  this  prophet  in  sections  corres|>onding 
to  its  chief  periods.  —  (1.)  Under  Josiah,  n.C. 
638-608.  —  In  the  1 3th  vear  of  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  the  prophet  sih-iiks  of  himself  as  still 
"a  child"  ('•  6)-  ^e  cannot  rely  indeed  on 
this  wonl  as  a  chronological  datum.  We  mav 
at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from 
this  period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that 
reign  he  could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual 
childhood.  He  is  descril>ed  as  "  the  son  of  Hil- 
kinh  of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth " 
(i.  1).  Some  have  identified  this  Hilkiah  with 
the  high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Jo 
siah's  work  of  reformation  ;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  Ikjv  would  hear  among  the 
priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and  cru- 
elties of  Mannsseh  and  his  son  Anion.  He 
would  lie  trained  in  the  traditional  precepts  and 
ordinances  of  the  Law.  He  would  ls-eome  ac- 
tptainteil  with  the  names  ami  writing-  of  older 
prophets.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood, 
he  would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king 
and  his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of 
the  teaching  of  tin*  woman,  who  alone,  or  near- 
ly so,  in  the  midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was 
looked  upon  as  sh  aking  from  direct  prophetic 
inspiration.  In  all  likelihood  he  came  into  nc- 
tual  contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  thii 
j>eriod  of  his  life  we  may  trace  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  with  the  family  of  Xe- 
riah  which  was  afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results. 
As  the  issue  of  all  these  influences  we  find  in 
him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  devout 
prophetic  character,  —  intense  consciousness  of 
liis  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  vary- 
ing emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  I  .eft 
to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part  among 
the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah 's  reign,  free 


But 


the 
and  by 


from  their  formalism  and  hvpocrisv. 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  dun  "  (1.  2) 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  wt 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going"  on  with  fresh  vigor 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  begin- 
ning to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  q 
man.  A  life-long  mnrtvrdom  was  set  l>cfore 
him,  a  struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and 
people  (i.  IK).  For  a  time,  it  would  seem  he 
held  aloof  from  the  work  which  was  going  on 
throughout  the  nation.  His  name  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  memorable 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Thongh  five  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
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of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  hirn, 
that  the  km-  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel. 
The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  how- 
ever, could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah's  :  his  later  writings  show 
ahnndant  traces  of  it  ;  and  the  result  apparently 
was,  that  he  could  not  share  the  Iio|r-s  which 
others  cherished.  lie  saw  that  the  reformation 
was  hut  a  surface  one.  Israel  had  goue  into 
captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse  than  Israel  (iii. 
II).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  us  it  had  heeu  for 
Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and  people 
who  worshipped  in  the  Temple  one  just,  truth- 
seeking  man  (v.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as  a 
priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  un- 
der the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  strung  vis- 
ions which  had  followed  upon  his  call  (i.  11-16) 
taught  him  that  Jehovah  would  "  hasten  "  the 
performance  of  His  word.  Hence,  though  we 
have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years 
lietwcen  his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main 
features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  Ite- 
fure  us.  He  had  even  then  his  experience  of 
the  bitterness  of  ttie  lot  to  which  God  had 
called  him.  The  duties  of  the  priest,  even  if 
he  continued  to  discharge  them,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  new  and  special  oftice.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign,  however,  he  ap- 
jiears  to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great  na- 
tional questions  then  at  issue.  Josiuh,  probably 
following  the  ail  rice  of  Jeremiah,  chose  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  new  ('hulda»an  kingdom,  and 
lost  his  lite  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of 
this  as  one  of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremi- 
ah's life.  — (2.)  Under  Jehouluu  ( =  Shalium), 
B.C.  608.  —  The  short  reign  of  this  prince  (cho- 
sen by  the  people  on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death, 
and  after  three  months  deponed  by  Pharaoh- 
Nee  ho)  gave  little  scope  for  direct  prophetic  ac- 
tion. The  fact  of  his  deposition,  however, 
shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  aguinst  Egypt, 
and  then-fore  as  representing  the  jiolicy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate ;  ami 
this  may,account  for  tenderness  and  pity 
with  which  he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian 
exile  (xxii.  11,  12).  —  (3.)  Under  Jehoiakim, 
B.C. 607-597. —  In  the  weakness  and  disorder 
which  characterized  this  reign,  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  la-came  daily  more  prominent.  The 
king  had  come  to  the'  throne  us  the  vassal  of 
Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party  was 
dominant  in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held 
that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the 
supremacy  of  the  ('huldieaus.  Jeremiah  ap- 
peared as  tin-  chief  representative  of  this  party. 
He  had  learnt  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  time*  ; 
the  evils  of  the  nation  were  not  to  lie  cured  by 
any  half-measures  of  reform,  or  by  foreign  al- 
liances. The  king  of  liubvlon  was  God's  ser- 
vant (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work,  and 
was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  nil  resistance. 
Hani  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathized  so 
deeply  with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country, 
this  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  to 
bring  himself.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to 
the  suspicion  of  treachery  by  declaring  it. 
Men  claiming  to  l>c  prophets  had  tlu-ir  "  word 
of  Jehovah  "to  set  against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.7), 


and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  commit  his 
cause  to  God,  ami  wait  for  the  result.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  arc 
brought  la-lore  us  with  great  vividness  (xxvi.). 
If  Jeremiah  was  not  at  onee  hunted  to  death, 
like  Urijuh  (xxvi.  23).  it  was  only  liecause  his 
friend  Ahikam  was  powerful  enough  to  protect 
him.  The  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  was  yet 
more  memorable.  The  buttle  of  Curchemish 
overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party 
(xlvi.  2);  and  the  armies  of  Neimchudnczzar 
drove  those  who  hud  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  1 1 ).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  c|>- 
isode  of  the  Rccbubites.  In  this  year  too  came 
another  solemn  message  to  the  king  :  proph- 
ecies which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  J^re 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  Is-  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  Itook,  and  read  us  a  whole  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known 
as  the  prophet  I  disciple,  acted  as  scribe;  and 
in  the  following  year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day 
called  the  whole  people  together  in  the  Temple 
(xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah  —  hindered  himself,  we 
know  not  how  —  sent  him  to  proclaim  them. 
The  result  was  as  it  had  been  before:  tlie 
princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
prophet  and  his  scrilie  (xxxvi.  19).  The  king 
vented  his  inqsitent  rage  ti|ion  the  scroll  which 
Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  ami  Burm  h, 
in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies;  among  them,  probable,  the 
special  prediction  that  the  king  should  * f i< -  by 
the  sword,  ami  l*>  cast  out  unburicd  and  dis- 
honored (xxii.  3o).  In  eh.  xlv.,  which  belongs 
to  this  period,  we  have  a  glimpse  into  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  lietwcen  the  master  and  the 
scholar,  and  into  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thoughts  of  each  of  them.  In  the  absent*  of 
■peeial  dales  for  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim, we  may  bring  together  into  one  pic- 
ture some  of  tin"  most  striking  featttrei  ol  tliis 
period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the*  danger  from 
the  Uhuldiuans  liecanie  more  threatening,  tiie 
]H-rscciition  against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own 
thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  dcs|»ondiiig 
(xviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver 
ami  avenge  him.  That  thought  he  soon  repro- 
duced in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
Valley  of  Bcu-Hiuuom,  he  broke  the  earthen 
vessel  he  carried  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied 
to  the  people  that  the  whole  city  should  be  de- 
filed with  the  dead,  as  that  valley  had  la-en, 
within  their  memory,  by  Josiah  (\ix.  10-13). 
The  boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon 
him  immediate  punishment.  The  years  that 
followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets 
still  deceived  them  with  assurances  of  plenty  ; 
and  Jeremiah  was  looked  on  with  dislike,  as 
"a  prophet  of  evil."  and  "everyone  cur-e.l  " 
him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set,  however,  "  as  a 
fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  reproving  king  ami  nobles  and 
people.  —  (4  )  Under  Jehoiachin  ( ~  Jeeoniah ), 
B.C.  597.  —  The  danger  which  Jeremiah  hat  I  so 
long  foretold  at  hist  came  near.  Eir<l  Jchoi'i- 
kim,  ami  afterwards  his  successor,  were  carried 
into  exile  (2  K.  xxir.).     Of  the  work  ol  the 
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Ijrophet  in  this  short  reign  we  h«vc  l»ut  the 
ragmentary  record  of  xxii.  24—30. —  (5.)  Un- 
der Zcdckiah,  B.C.  597-5H6.  —  In  this  prince 
(probably,  as  having  been  appointed  bv  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  find  trie  name  obstinate 
resistance  to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jchoi- 
akiin.  He  respects  him,  tears  him,  seeks  his 
counsel ;  but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king, 
powerless  even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and 
in  his  reign,  accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jere- 
miah were  sharper  than  they  had  been  before. 
His  counsel  to  the  exiles  was  that  they  should 
submit  to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity, 
and  wait  quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration. 
The  king  at  first  seemed  willing  to  be  guided 
by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his  intercession 


(xxxvii.3).  He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
with  bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  A 
announcing  that  they  were  meant  for  Judah 
and  its  allies.  The  approach  of  an  Egyptian 
army,  however,  and  the  consequent  departure 
of  the  Chald«ans,  made  the  position  of  Jere- 
miah full  of  danger ;  and  he  sought  to  effect 
his  escape  from  a  city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he 
could  no  longer  do  good,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
his  own  town  of  Anathoth  or  its  neighborhood 
(xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery  of  this  plan  led, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion :  it  was  thought  that  he  too  was  "  fall- 
ing away  to  the  Chaldajans,"  as  others  were 
doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16). 
The  interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  re- 
spected and  consulted  him,  led  to  some  miti- 
gation of  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  (xxxvii. 
XI);  but,  as  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes  of  Judah, 
bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  calculat- 
ing on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist  them 
(xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to 
die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard 
for  him  ;  and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custo- 
dy in  which  he  had  been  kept  previously,  where 
we  find  (xxxii.  16)  he  had  the  companionship 
of  Raruch.  The  return  of  the  Chaldautn  army 
filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay  (xxxii. 
I ) ;  and  the  risk  now  was  that  thev  would  pass 
from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  sink  down  in  despair, 
with  no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future. 
The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  dan- 
ger also.  In  his  prison,  while  the  Chalda'ans 
were  ravaging  the  country,  he  bought,  with 
all  requisite  formalities,  the  field  nt  Anathoth 
which  his  kinsman  Hanumeel  wished  to  get  rid 
of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His  faith  in  the  promises  of 
God  did  not  fail  him.  At  last  the  blow  came. 
The  city  was  taken,  the  Temple  burnt.  The 
king  and  his  princes  shared  the  fate  of  Jehoia- 
chin.  The  prophet  gave  utterance  to  his  sor- 
row in  the  Lamentations. — (6).  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  5S6  —  (')• — The 
Chaldwan  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  We  find  a  special  charge 
given  to  Nebuzar-adan  (xxxix.  11)  to  protect 
the  person  of  .Jeremiah ;  and,  after  being  car- 
ried us  far  as  Humah  with  the  crowd  of  captives 
(\l.  1  ),  he  was  set  free,  and  Gedaliah,  the  son 
»f  his  Mcadfast  friend  Ahikam,  made  governor 


over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of  the 
Chalda'ans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzar-adan 
(xl.  4,  5).  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his 
associates.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
way  the  prophet  escaped  from  a  massacre  which 
was  apparently  intended  to  include  all  the  ad- 
herents of  Gedaliah.  The  fulness  with  which 
the  history  of  the  massacre  is  narrated  in  chap, 
xli.  makes  it,  however,  probable  that  he  wa» 
among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was  carry- 
ing off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jere- 
miah's friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Raruch  still 
remained  with  him ;  and  the  people,  under  Jo- 
hanan, who  had  taken  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Gedaliah,  turned  to  him  for  counsel. 
His  warnings  and  assurances  were  in  vain,  and 
did  but  draw  on  him  and  Raruch  the  old  charge 
of  treachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  followed 
their  own  counsel,  and  —  lest  the  two  whom 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it 

—  took  them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There, 
in  the  city  of  Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear 
glimpses  of  the  prophet's  life.  His  words  are 
sharper  and  stronger  than  ever.  He  does  not 
shrink,  even  there,  from  speaking  of  the  Chal- 
dcean  king  once  more  as  the  "  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares  that  they  should 
see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  set  up  in  the 
very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as  the  se- 
curest refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest  (xliv.) 
against  the  idolatries  of  which  ttiey  and  their 
fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncer- 
tain. If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was 
written  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show 
that  he  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is 
so  doubtful  that  we  are  left  to  other  sources. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier  belief, 
that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  "  An 
Alexandrian  tradition  reported  that  his  bones 
had  been  brought  to  that  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jew- 
ish statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he,  with  Raruch,  made  his 
escape  to  Babylon  or  Judasa,  and  died  in  peace. 
As  it  is,  the  "darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a 
death  bv  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr. 

—  II.  Phamrtrr  and  iti/lt.  —  It  will  have  been 
seen  from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  pre- 
vious prophet  had  experienced.  In  even-  page 
of  his  prophecies  we  recognize  the  temperament 
which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man  who  ha* 
it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's  work,  however 
painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it  infinitely 
more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  character 
the  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  melan- 
choly. He  has  to  appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a 
prophet  of  evil,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  false 
iiojies  with  which  the  people  an-  buoying  them- 
selves up.    Other  prophets  — Samuel.  Elisba. 
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Isaiah  —  had  Iwn  sent  to  rouse  the  people  to 
resistance.  He  (like  I* hoc  ion  in  the  parallel 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  hroogb*  to 
the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only 
safety  for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting 
that  "against  which  they  are  contending  as  tin- 
worst  of  evils;  ami  this  brings  on  him  the 
charge  of  treachery  and  desertion.  If  it  were 
not  for  his  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his 
hope  of  a  better  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all 
this  chaos  and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail 
within  him.  Hut  that  vision  is  clear  and 
bright,  and  it  gives  to  him.  almost  as  fully  as 
to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the  gos-  [ 
pel.  The  prophet's  ho|ics  are  not  merely  vague 
visions  of  abetter  future  :  they  gather  round  the 
peMOn  of  a  Christ,  and  arc  essentially  Mcssi- 
anic.  In  much  of  all  this,  iu  their  tiersonal 
character,  in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they 
took  of  the  great  questions  of  their  time,  then- 
is  a  resemblance,  at  once  significant  and  inter- 
esting, between  the  prophet  of  Auathoth  and 
the  poet  of  the  IMvina  Commnliti.  What  Kgvpt 
and  Babylon  were  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
France  ami  the  Empire  were  to  the  Florentine 
republic.  A  vet  higher  parallel,  however,  pre- 
sents itself.  In  a  deeper  sense  tluui  that  of  the 
patristic  divines,  the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a 
type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  character  of  the 
man  impressed  itself  with  more  or  leu  force 
upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might  be 
expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  duvs  of 
the  kingdom,  und  had  therefore  the  works  of 
the  earlier  prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  tiud 
in  him  reminiscences  and  reproductions  of  what 
they  had  written,  which  indicate  the  way  in 
which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  newly  discovered  Book 
of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  of  Deuteronomy, 
appear  rejieatedly  in  his,  as  in  other  writings 
Of  the  same  period.  Throughout,  too,  there 
are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament  : 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac 
clement  than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained 
energy,  a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm. 
—  111.  Amiiitjfuwnt. — The  absence  of  any 
chronological  order  in  the  present  structure  of 
the  collection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvi- 
ous at  the  lirst  glance.  Confining  ourselve-s, 
for  the  pre-ent,  to  the  Hebrew  order  (repro- 
duced in  the  A.  V.),  we  have  two  great  di vis- 
ions:—  (1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered 
at  various  times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or 
connected  with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 
(2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with 
other  nations.  Ch.  Hi.,  taken  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  from  2  K.  xxv.,  may  l>c  taken 
either  as  a  supplement  to  the  prophecv,  or  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Lamentations,  Looking 
more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions,  we 
have  the  following  sections: — I.  Ch.  i.-xxi. 
Containing  probably  the  substance  of  the  l*>ok 
of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies  from 
the  I3tb  vear  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jchoiakini  : 
i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and  the 
whole  of  ch.  i.  may  jiossibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work 
from  this  its  first  beginning,  Ch.  xxi.  belongs 
to  a  later  period,  but  has  probably  found  its 
place  lure  as  connected,  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx.    2.  Ch.  xxii.- 


xxr.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered  at  different 
times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  false 
prophets,  xxv.  13,  14,  evidently  marks  the 
conclusion  of  a  scries  of  prophecies;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15—18,  the  germ  of  the 
roller  predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  l»een  placed 
here  as  a  kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  Seventy  Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of 
Babylon.  3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  'I  he  two  great 
prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  his- 
tory connected  with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belong* 
to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later 
period  of  the  prophet's  work.  Jchoiakini,  in 
xxvii.  1,  is  evidently  (romp.  ver.  3)  a  mistake 
for  Zcd.  kiah.  4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  mes- 
sage of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Jeremiah's  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that 
followed.  The  position  of  eh.  xlv.,  unconnect- 
ed with  any  tliinu  before  or  after  it,  may  he  ac- 
counted for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  pas- 
sage in  his  own  life,  and  insetted  it  where  the 
direct  narrative  of  his  master's  life  ended.  The 
same  explanation  applies  in  part  to  eh.  xxxvi. 

6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction 

against  Babylon.  7.  The  supplementary  nar- 
rative of  ch.  Hi.  —  IV.  7Vjrf.  —  The  translation 
of  the  LXX.  presents  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  order  of  the  several  parts.  The 
two  agn  e  as  far  as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point 
all  is  different,  and  the  following  table  indicate* 
the  extent  of  the  divergency  :  — 


I.XX. 

Ukrriw. 

«x»  14-U 

xiix.M-n. 

nlvi. 

nvtl  -will. 

i.-a. 

XXtl.  1-7 

llT!l  -17. 

r-a 

iiix.  la. 

III.  1-4 

llll.  I-S. 

e-u 

ia-ie 

xv  a. 

wlTlli 

as  xii. 

xxi. 

*nLii.-H. 

iivi.-xlv 

Hi. 

HI 

Jcremi  ub.  Seven  other  persons  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in 
the  U.  T.  1.  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  father  of 
Humutal  wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31 ).  —  2. 
3,  4.  Tim  e  warriors  —  two  of  the  tribe  of  ( Jml 

—  in  David's  army  (1  dir.  xii.  4.  10.  13).  —  5. 
<  >ne  of  the  *'  mighty  men  of  valor  "  of  the  tmiis- 
Jordanic  half-tribe  of  Manassefa  (I  Chr.  v.  24). 

—  Q.  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second 
or  third  of  the  21  courses  which  an-  apparently 
enumerated  in  Neb.  x.  2-fl,  xii.  I,  12.  This 
course,  or  its  chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nth.  xii.  34).  —  7. 
The  father  of"  Jaazaniah  the  Kechobite  (Jer. 
xxxv.  :i). 

Jeremi'as.  1.  The  Creek  form  of  th»* 
name  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  ( F.cclus.  xlix.  6; 
2  Mace  \v.  14;  Matt.  xvi.  14).  — 2.  1  F.sd. 
ix.  34.     |.li  IlKMAI.] 

Jer  emy,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (I  Esd.  i. 
2IS,  32.  47.  :.7.  ii.  1  ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18;  2  Mace,  ii. 
1,  '>.  7  :  Matt  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jeriba'i,  one  of  the  Bcne-Elnaan,  named 
anion.'  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (I  Chr.  xi. 
46). 

Jer  icho,  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  mid  of 
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considerable  importance,  situated  in  a  plain  trav-  I  when  our  Lord  visited  it;  such  as  Herod  the 
ersed  hy  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  |  Great  and  Archclaus 

it.    Here  He  restored 


where  that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilgal,  which 
fonned  their  primary  eneainpment,  stood  in  it--* 
east  border  (iv.  19).'  It  had  a  king.  Its  walls 
were  so  considerable  that  houses  were  built  upon 
them  fii.  15),  and  its  gate*  were  shut,  as  through- 
out the  East  still,  "  when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  5). 
The  spoil  that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its 
affluence.  Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city 
to  which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua 
from  Shittim  :  they  were  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Rahab  the  harlot  upon  the  wall,  and  departed, 
having  first  promised  to  save  her  and  all  that 
were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction  (ii. 
1-21 ).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city  that  en- 
sued, this  promise  was  religiously  observed.  As 
it  had  been  left  hv  Joshua  it  was  l>estowed  by 
him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
21 ),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval  elapses 
before  Jericho  apficars  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connection  with  his  embassy  to  the 
Ammonite  king  (2  Ham.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  its  second  foundation  under 
Hicl  the  Bethelite  is  recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  34) 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  up  to  that 
time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited.  It  is  true 
that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm-trees  " 
(Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  apparently 
at  the  time  when  spoken  of.  However,  once 
actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly  into 
consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world  :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  "  and  over  against  it,  licvond  .Ionian,  Eli- 
jah "  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2 
K  ii.  1-22).  In  its  plains,  Zcdckiah  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chahheans  (2  K.  xxv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under  Zcruhbahcl  the 
"  children  of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  arc  com- 
prised (Ex.  iii.  34  ;  Neb.  vii.  36) ;  and  it  is  even 
implied  that  they  removed  thither  again,  for  the 
"  men  of  Jericho  "assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuild- 
ing that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was 
next  to  tne  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  2).  The  Jeri- 
cho of  the  days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150  sta- 
d ia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from  the  Jordan.  It 
lav  in  a  plain,  overhung  bv  a  barren  mountain 
whose  roots  ran  northwards  towards  Scythojio- 
lis,  and  southwards  in  the  direction  of  Sodom 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its  barri- 
ers were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran  par- 
allel to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain 
—  the  great  plain  as  it  was  called  —  flowed  the 
Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were 
two  lakes :  Til)erias,  proverbial  for  its  sweet- 
ness, and  Asphaltites  for  its  bitterness.  Away 
from  the  Jordan  it  was  parched  and  unhealthy 
♦luring  summer;  but  daring  winter,  even  when 
it  snowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here 
wore  linen  garments.  Hani  by  Jericho,  burst- 
ing forth  dose  to  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which 
Joshua  took  on  bis  entrance  into  Canaan,  was 
a  most  exul>crant  fountain,  whose  waters,  before 
noted  f<nr  their  contrary  properties,  had  received, 
proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's  prayer*, 
their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  prolific  efti- 

caey.    Jericho  was  once  more  "  a  city  of  palms  "   had  died  whilst  he  was  young.    At  the 


rchclaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw 
ht  to  the  blind  (two 
certainly,  perhaps  three,  St.  Matt.  xx.  30 ;  St. 
Mark  x.  46 :  this  was  in  leaving  Jericho.  St. 
Luke  savs  "as  He  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho, 
&c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  descendant  of  Rahab 
did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of  Zaccha*tis  the 
publican  —  whose  office  was  likely  to  be  lucra- 
tive enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of  His 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Posterior  to  the 
Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho  may  be  briefly 
told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the  toparchics 
of  Judata,  out  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a 
great  measure  when  he  encamped  there.  He 
left  a  garrison  on  his  departure  —  not  necessa- 
rily the  10th  legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have 
marched  throtujh  Jericho — which  was  still  there 
when  Titus  advanced  upon  Jernsalem.  Is  it 
asked  how  Jericho  was  destroyed  ?  Evidently 
by  Vespasian.  The  city  pillaged  and  burnt  in 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  5  1,  was  clearly  Jericho  with  its 
adjacent  villages.  The  site  of  ancient  (the  first) 
Jericho  is  with  reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  "of  the  fountain 
of  Elisha;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.  T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of 
the  Wady  Kelt  (Chcrith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.  These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus. 

Jerlel,  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  six 
heads  of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jer  omoth.  1.  A  Benjamite  chief,  a  son 
of  the  house  of  Bcriah  of  El  pan!  (1  Chr.  viii. 
14;  comp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Je- 
rusalem. —  2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  23).  — 3.  Son  of  Heman  ;  head 
of  the  13th  course  of  musicians  in  the  divine 
service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22).  —  4.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Elam,  and  —  6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Eitr.  x.  26,  27). 

—  6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list 
as  "  and  Ramoth  "  (ver.  29). 

Jen  ah,  a  Kohathitc  Levite,  chief  of  the 
great  house  of  Hebron  when  David  organized 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again  as 
Jen  j ah,  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31. 
Jer'imoth.  1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela 
( 1  Chr.  vii.  7 ).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  —  2. 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

—  3.  A  son  of  Becher  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head 
of  another  Benjamite  house. — 4.  Son  of  Mu- 
shi, the  son  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).  —  5. 
Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of  musi- 
cians (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22).  —  6.  Son  of  Azriel, 
ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtnli  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19).— 7.  Son  of  King  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives 
of  Rchohoam.  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other 
(2  dir.  xi.  18).  — 8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hc/.ekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Jer  loth,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's  wives  (1 
Chr.  ii.  18)  ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she 
was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azuhuh. 

Jeroboam.  1.  The  first  king  of  the  divid- 
ed kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Ephraimitc  of  the  name  of  Nebat ;  his  father 
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wben  Solomon  was  constructing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Mill')  underneath  tiie  citadel  of  Zion, 
his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a  young  Ephruiiuite  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  superintendent  over  the  taxes  and  labors 
exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Kphruim  ( 1  K.  xi.  28). 
This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the  most  of  his 
position.  He  completed  the  fortifications,  and 
was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man  who  had 
"  enclosed  the  city  of  David  "  ( 1  K.  xi.  24 ; 
L X  X . ) .  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state,  and  at 
last  was  perceived  by  Solomon  to  Ik-  aiming  at 
the  monarchy.  These  ambitious  designs  were 
probably  fostered  by  the  sight  of  the  growing 
disaffection  of  the  great  tribe  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  from  the  house  of  Solomon.  He 
was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  he  encountered  on 
one  of  the  black-paved  roads  which  ran  out  of 
the  city.  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet "  of  the  undent 
sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him  aside 
from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  proph- 
et, who  was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment, 
stripped  it  off,  and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of 
which  he  gave  to  Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance 
that,  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  His  laws, 
God  would  establish  for  him  a  kingdom  and 
dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David  (1  K.  xi.  29-40). 
The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jerobo- 
am's designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
reign.  On  8olomon's  death,  he  demanded 
Shishaks  permission  to  return.  The  Egyptian 
king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  have  offered 
any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for 
bis  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the 
Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes.  and  of  another 
princess  who  had  married  the  Edomite  chief, 
lladad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again 
requested  permission  to  depart,  which  was 
granted;  and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and 
child  to  his  nativa  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda, 
which  he  fortified,  and  which  in  consequence 
became  a  centre  fot  his  fellow-tribesmen  (1  K. 
xi.  41,  xii.  34,  LXX.).  Still  there  was  no 
open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it  was  in  this  pe- 
riod of  suspense  (according  to  the  LXX.)  that 
a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domestic  his- 
tory. His  infant  son  full  sick.  The  anxious 
father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  Ahijah  con- 
cerning him.  She  brought  such  gifts  us  were 
thought  likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  had  dis- 
guised herself  to  avoid  recognition.  But  the 
blind  prophet  knew  who  was  coming  ;  and 
bade  Ins  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  invite  her 
to  his  house  without  delay.  There  he  warned 
her  of  the  uselessncss  of  her  gifts.  There  was 
a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jerolioam,  not  to  l»e 
averted.  This  child  alone  would  die  liefore  the 
calamities  of  the  house  arrived.  The  mother 
returned.  As  she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira 
(Heb.  Tirxah,  I  K.  xiv.  17).  the  child  died. 
This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this  time, 
seems  to  have  been  the' turning-point  in  Jero- 
boam's career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of 
ihe  tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.     He  left 


Sarira  and  came  to  Shechem.  Then  for  the 
second  time,  und  in  a  like  manner,  the  divine 
intimation  of  his  future  greatness  is  conveyed 
to  him.  The  prophet  Shemaiah,  the  Knlumite, 
addressed  to  him  the  same  acted  tiarulile,  in 
the  ten  shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  garmeut. 
Then  took  place  the  conference  with  Uebo- 
boam,  and  the  final  revolt ;  which  ended  in  the 
elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  From  this  moment  one 
fatal  error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  pol- 
icy, which  undermined  his  dynasty,  aud  tar- 
nished his  name  as  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
The  political  disruption  of  the  kingdom  was 
complete  ;  but  its  religious  unity  was  as  yet  un- 
impaired. He  feared  that  the  yearly  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  effected,  and  be  took  the  bold  step 
of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  or 
venerable  antiquity  existed  already,  one  at  the 
•outlier,  the  other  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  his  dominions.  These  he  elevated  into  seats 
of  the  national  worship,  which  should  rival 
the  newly  established  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  without  another  devia- 
tion from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the  national  unity. 
His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had  familiarised  him 
with  the  outward  forms  under  which  the  Di- 
vinity was  there  represented.  A  golden  figure 
of  Mnevis,  the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis,  was 
set  up  at  each  sanctuary,  with  the  address, 
"  Behold  thy  (Jod  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Daw, 
as  the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  estab- 
lished fine  (1.  K.  xii.  30).  The  more  impor- 
tant one,  as  nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  was  Bethel  The  worship 
and  the  sanctuary  continued  till  ihe  end  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  It  was  while  dedicating 
the  altar  at  Bethel  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  who  denounced  the  altar, 
and  foretold  its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and 
violent  overthrow.  The  king  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it  withered 
and  paralysed,  and  only  at  the  prophet's 
prayer  saw  it  restored,  arid  acknowledged  his 
divine  mission.  Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war 
with  the  house  of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  dis- 
tinctly recorded  is  a  buttle  with  Ahijah,  son  of 
Rchohoam  ;  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The 
calamity  was  severely  felt ;  he  never  recovered 
the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in  tlie  22d  year 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried 
in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20).  —  2. 
JKRonoAM  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of  ilie 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  pros|>erous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  repelled  the  Syrian  in- 
vaders, took  their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K 
xiv.  2H  ;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  <lominion  from  Hamath  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am.  vi.  14).  Atnmon  and 
Moab  were  reconquered  I  Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3); 
the  Trans-Jordanic  trilies  were  restored  to  tin  ir 
territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  v.  17-22).  Bat 
it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration.  Amos 
was  charged  by  Amaziah  with  prophesying  tire 
destruction  of  Jeroboam  and  his  house  by  the 
sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

Jer'oham.  1.  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  fa- 
ther of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath  ( I  Chr. 
vi.  27,  34;  I  Sam.  i.  1).  — 2.  A  Benjamin;, 
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and  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bcne-Jcroham 
(1  dir.  viii.  27).  Probably  the  same  a*  —  3. 
Father  (or  progenitor)  of  lbneiah  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  8  ; 
coiup.  3  and  'J).  — 4.  A  descendant  of  Aaron, 
of  the  house  of  Itniner,  the  leader  of  the  six- 
teenth course  of  priests;  son  of  Pashur  and 
father  of  Adaiah  (I  Chr.  ix.  12).  lie  appears 
to  be  mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  12. — 5. 
Jerohum  of  Gedor,  some  of  whose  sons  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  { I  Chr.  xii.  7).— 6.  A  Danite. 
m  or  descendant  Arareel  was  head  of 


whose  Mjn 

his  tnlH!  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
22).  —  7.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  I). 

Jerubba  al,  the  surname  of  Gideon  which 
he  acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the 
alur  of  Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezirites  (Judg. 
vi.  38). 

Jerubbesh  eth,  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sum. 
xi.  21). 

Jer  uel,  the  Wilderness  of,  the  place 

in  which  Jchoshaphat  was  mioriiied  bvJahiuie) 
the  Levitt  that  he  should  encounter  tnc  honles 
of  Amnion,  Moab,  ami  the  Mehunims  (2  Chr. 
xx.  16).    The  name  has  not  been  met  with. 

Jeru'salem.   The  subject  of  Jerusalem 

naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads : — I. 
The  place  itself  :  its  origin,  position,  and  physi- 
cal characteristics.  It.  Tnc  annals  of  tln» 
city.  III.  The  topography  of  the  town  ;  the 
relative  localities  of  its  various  parts  ;  the  sites 
of  the  "  Holy  1  'laces  "  uncient  and  motlcrn,  &c. 

I.  The  Flack  itself.  —  Tke  arguments  — 
if  arguments  they  can  lie  called  —  for  and 
■gainst  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of  Mcl- 
chi/.edek  ((Jen.  xiv.  Is.)  with  Jerusalem  —  the 
•'  Salem  "  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  — 
are  almost  equally  balanced.  This  question 
will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  SaLKM.  It 
is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that  Jeru- 
salem tirKt  ap|*-ai>  in  definite  form  on  the  scene 
in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so  promi- 
nent a  jiosition.  The  earliest  notice  is  probably 
that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judith  and 
Benjamin.  Merc  it  is  styled  Ha-Jcbusi,  i.e. 
"  the  Jebusite  "  (A.  V.  Jcbusi),  after  the  name 
of  its  occupiers,  just  as  is  the  ease  with  other 

5 laces  in  tliese  lists.  Next,  we  find  the  fonn 
Kin  s  (Judg.  xix.  10.  II)  —  "  Jehus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  the  city  of  the  Jchusites  ;  " 
and  lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  Ik- of 
the  same  age  as  the  foregoing — we.  have  Jcru- 
salem  (Josh.  x.  I,  &c,  xii.  1(1;  Judg.  i.  7,  &o.).i 
Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  ,'11°  46'  .'15"  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Green- 
wich. It  i>  :v>  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
IS  from  the  Jordan  ;  SO  from  Hebron,  and  36 
from  Samaria.  The  western  ridire  of  the  city, 
which  forms  its  highest  point,  is  about  8,600 
f.-.'t  uU»ve  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Mount  of 
Olives  rises  slightly  above  this  — 2,724  feet. 
The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine  has  been  dcscriticd  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  a  well-known  passage,  which  is  so  com- 

1  In  every  case  where  the  name  Jerusalem  ap- 
pears prior  to  the  time  of  l>a\ Id,  it  ha*  been  substi- 
tuted by  copyiaU  for  the  original  name  Jehus. — 
Eu. 


plete  and  graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  thai 
we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire.  "  Jeru- 
salem lies  near  the  summit  of  a  broad  mountain 
ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tends, without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esd  melon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
it  may  lie  regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as 
to  Jk>ti  'Ardif  in  the  desert  ;  where  it  sinks 
down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great  western 
plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  even- where  not 
less  than  from  twentv  to  twenty-five  geographi- 
cal miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven  table- 
It  everywhere  forms  the  precipitous 
wall  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Jordan 


and  the  Dead  Sea;  while  towards  the  west  it 
sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a  range  of  lower 
hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous;  and  is  more- 
over cut  np  by  deep  valleys  which  run  cast  or 
west  on  either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the 
Mediterranean.  The  line  of  division,  or  water- 
shed, between  the  waters  of  these  valleys, —  a 
term  which  here  applies  almost  exclusively  to 
the  waters  of  the  rainy  season.  —  follows  for 
the  most  part  the  height  of  laud  along  the 
tidgc  ;  yet  not  so  but  thnt  the  heads  oi  the  \  al- 
leys, which  run  off'  in  different  directions,  often 
interlan  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  lor 
example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jotdun, 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of 
the  commencement  of  other  valleys  which  run 
to  the  western  sea.  From  the  great  pin  in  of 
Ksdraelon  onwards  towards  the  south,  the 
mountainous  country  rises  gradually,  forming 
the  tract  anciently  known  as  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  Juduh  :  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3  000 
Paris  feet  alwvc  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about 
2,500  Paris  feet ;  and  here,  close  upon  the 
water-shed,  lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Six  or 
seven  miles  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  city  is  spread 
out  the  ojR-n  pluin  or  basin  round  al>out  ri  JA 
(Gilteon),  also  extending  towards  fl-liinh  (Bee- 
roth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.  E 
part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  b\  the 
Arabs  Wadg  Brit  H.wina, —  but  to  which 
the  monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the 
name  of  the  Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the 
Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  sup|»osition  that  it 
is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  val 
ley  passes  along  in 'a  S.  W.  direction  an  hour 
or  more  west  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  finally  opens 
out  from  the  mountains  into  the  western  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours  S.  W.  from 
the  city,  under  the  name  of  UWy  es-Surar. 
The  traveller,  on  his  wav  f  rom  KauAch  to  Jem 
salcm,  descends  into  ami  crosses  this  deep  val 
ley  at  the  village  of  Kilomrh  on  its  western  side, 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  <  H 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  casti  n. 
side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  grail 
uaily  downwards  towards  the  south  and  east , 
ami  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy 
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City,  and  beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  or  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  traveller  now 
descends  gradually  towards  the  city  along  a 
broad  swell  of  ground,  having  ut  some  distance 
on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand  on 
his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  lliimom.  UjKin  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these 
two  vallevs  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are 
higher  lulls  ;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  (Hives; 
on  the  south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called, 
rising  directly  from  the  Vale  of  ilinnom  ;  on 
the  west,  the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  de- 
scrilicd,  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Wadv  ;  while 
on  the  north,  a  bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  (Hives  bounds  the  pros|ieet  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  Towards  the 
S.  W.  the  view  is  somewhat  more  open  ;  for  I 
here  lies  the  plain  of  Rcphaim,  already  de- 
scribed, commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.  \V.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.  \V.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  up|K-r 
port  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ,  and  from 
many  points,  can  discern  the  RKMque  of  Nebjf 
Sam'wtl,  situated  on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the 
great  Wudy,  at  the  distance  of  two  hours"  j 
(Robinson's  BiU.  BtnanhfS,'\.  25K-260).  The  ' 
heights  of  the  princi|uil  points  in  and  round 
the  citv,  altove  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given 
by  Lt.'  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir  aceo'n-  \ 
panying  his  Map,  1838,  arc  us  follow  :  — 

Pert. 

N.  W.  enmer  of  the  city  (KatrJalud)  MM 

Mount  /.ion  <  CtrnacuUm)  2-VI7  ' 

M  •.nit  Mori.ih  llaruinrthShertf)  'Hi\  I 

Hi  Mm  over  the  Ke»lron,  near  Gcthncmane  .  .   .  . 

fiHil  of  Silo  nil  2114 

Du  ■not',  ut  the  oonflucnoe  of  fllnnum  ami  K<dn>n  l'i  «> 
Mount  of  Uiives,  Church  of  AiciikiIoii  on  summit  .  •£,:'  j 

I 

Il(Miils.  —  There  appear  to  have  been  but  two  1 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1.  Erom  tin- 
Jordan  V  alley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  I 
Olives.  This  wais  the  route  commonly  taken  1 
from  the  north  and  east  of  the  country — as 
from  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  if,  xviii. 
33.  xix.  1,  29,  43,  &c),  trom  Damascus  by  I 
Pumper,  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  3am. XT.,  | 
xvi.).  It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the 
central  districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (:' 
dir.  xxviii.  15).  The  latter  part  of  the  ap- 
proach, over  the  Mount  of  Olive*,  as  generally 
followed  at  the  present  day,  is  identical  with 
what  it  was,  at  lea.st  in  one  memorable  instance, 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the  ^reat  mari- 
time plain  of  Uhilistiu  and  Sharon.  This  road 
led  by  the  two  Beth-horons  up  to  the  hiiih 
ground  at  Oiheon,  whence  it  turned  south,  ami 
came  to  Jerusalem  by  Hamuli  and  Gibcnh,  and 
over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  3.  The  com- 
munication with  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  south  is  less  distinct. —  Gates.  —  The  situa- 
tion of  the  various  i;ates  of  the  city  is  examined 
in  Section  III.  It  may,  however,  In;  desirable 
to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those  which 
are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with  tin- 
references  to  their  fK-currenct-s  :  —  1.  Gate  of 
Ephraitn.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Nch.  viii.  16,  xii. 
W.  This  i-i  probably  the  same  as  the  —  2.  <  late 
of  Benjamin.    Jer.  "xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13 ;  Zech.  j 
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xiv.  10.  If  ho,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from 
the  —  3.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xx»i. 
9;  Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  4.  Gate  of 
Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K.  xxiii.  8. 
5.  Gate  between  the  two  wa'lU  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4.  6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  15;  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  7.  Ravine 
gate  (i.e.  oj>ening  on  ravine  of  ilinnom).  % 
Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13.  8.  Fish 
gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  1  ;  Zeph.  i. 
16.  9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13.  10. 
Sheep  gate.  Neh.  iii.  1,  32.  xii.  39.  11.  East 
gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkud.  Neh.  iii. 
31.  13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloum  ')•  Neh.  xii. 
37.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii.  37.  15.  Old 
gate.  Neh.  xii.  39.  16.  Prison  gate.  Neh. 
xii.  39.  17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun ; 
A.  V.  East  gate).  Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate. 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  19.  Gate  Gcnnath  (gardens). 
Joseph.  B.  ./.  v.  4,  §  4.  20.  Esscnes'  gate. 
Jos.  Ii.  ./.  4,  §  2.  —  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  gates  of  the  Temple :  —  Gate  Sur. 
2  K.  xi.  6.  Culled  also  Gate  of  foundation. 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  5.  Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind 
the  guard.  2  K.  xi.  6,  19.  Culled  the  High 
gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3;  2  K.  xv.  35. 
Gate  Shallecheth.  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16.  —  Burial- 
arounds.  —  The  main  cemetery  of  the  city  seems 
from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is  still 
—  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ke- 
dron.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city 
of  David,  that  is,  Mount  Zion.  The  royal 
sepulchres  wen-  probably  chumbcrs  containing 
separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings.  Other 
spots  also  were  nsed  tor  burial.  —  II  <**/ ;  (Jar- 
ams. —  The  king's  gardens  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon seem  to  have  U-en  in  the  bottom  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Kedron  and  Ilinnom 
(Neh.  iii.  15).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  us  its 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  sjiot.  At  it*  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethscmane.  At  the 
time  of  the  final  sic^e  the  space  north  of  the 
wall  of  Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens, 
groves,  and  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  enclosed 
by  hedges  anil  walls  ;  and  to  level  these  was 
one  of  Titus's  first  operations.  We  know  that 
the  gate Gennatfa  (i.e.  "  of  garden*")  opened  on 

this  side  of  the  city. —  M  uter.  —  How  the  bur- 
dens just  mentioned  on  the  north  of  the  city 
were  watered  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  since 
at  present  no  water  exi-ts  in  that  direction.  At 
the  time  of  the  uegC  there  was  a  reservoir  in 
that  ncighliorhood  called  the  Serpent's  Tool  ; 
l>nt  it  has  not  Ui  n  discovered  in  modern  times. 
The  subject  of  the  waters  is  more  particularly 
discussed  in  the  third  section,  and  reasons  are 
shown  for  believing  that  at  one  time  a  very 
copious  source  existed  somewhere  north  of  tlie 
town,  the  outflow  of  which  was  stopped,  pos- 
sibly by  Ilez<  kiah,  and  the  water  led  under- 
ground to  reservoirs  in  the  city,  ami  below  the 
Temple.  —  Streets,  Houses,  A-e. — Of  the  nature 
of  these  in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the 
most  scattered  notices.  The  "  East  strict  "  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  4);  the  "street  of  the  city  "  —  Ut. 
the  cit  \  of  David  (xxxii.  6) ;  the  "  street  facing 
the  water  irate  "  (Neh.  viii.  I,  3) — or.  accord- 
ing to  the  parallel  account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38, 
the  "  broad  place  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
East ;  "  the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x. 
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9)  ;  tbe  "  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephrmim  "  (Neh. 
vim  16) ;  and  the  "  open  place  of  tin  first  gate 
towards  the  East,"  must  have  been  nut  "  street*  " 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open 
■pace*  found  in  Eastern  towns  round  the  inside 
of  the  galea.  Streets,  properly  so  called,  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xi.  13,  &c.)  ;  but  the  name  of 
only  one,  "  the  bakers'  street  "  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ), 
is  preserved  to  us.  To  the  bouses  we  have  even 
leas  clew ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  either  houses  or  streets  the  ancient  .Jeru- 
salem dim-red  verv  materially  from  the  modern. 
No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not  exhibit  that 
air  of  mouldering  dilapidation  which  is  now  so 
prominent  there.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  tbe  ilaram  area  (the  ancient  Opbcl), 
and  the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  present  the  appearance 
of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this  point 
at  least  the  ancient  city  suaxl  in  favorable  con- 
trast with  the  modern,  but  in  many  others  the 
resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  — Environs 
of  the  City.  —  The  various  spots  in  the  ncighbor- 
hood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length  un- 
der their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred. 

II.  The  Annals  or  this  Cut.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  siege*  which  it  underwent. 
We  catch  our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief 
of  the  lit  chapter  of  Judges,  which  de- 
s  how  the  "  children  of  Judah  smote  it 
with  tbe  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on 
fire ;  "  and  almost  the  latest  mention  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament  is  contained  in  the  solemn  warn- 
ings in  which  Christ  foretold  how  Jerusalem 
should  Is:  "compassed  with  armies  "  (Luke  xxi. 
9D),  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  be  seen 
standing  in  the  IIolv  Place  (Matt.  xxiv.  15). 
In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
those  two  points,  the  city  was  besieged  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  times  ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its 
walls  were  levelled.  In  this  respeet  it  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. The  fact  is  one  of  great  significance. 
The  first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediatclv  after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(eir.  1400  B.C.).  Judah  and  Simeon  "fought 
against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
Mge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire" 
(Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that 
the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which 
tbe  slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city  ; 
but  that  the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  that  they 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  moved  off  to  He- 
bron. As  long  as  the  up|»cr  city  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jebusitc*  they  practically  had 
possession  of  the  whole,  and  a  Jebusitc  citv  in 
lact  it  remained  for  a  long  period  after  this.  The 
Benjamite*  followed  the  men  of  Judah  to  Jeru- 
salem, hut  with  no  liettcr  result  (Judg.  i.  21). 
Ami  this  lasted  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the  reign  of 
David  ut  Hebron.  David  ndvanced  to  the  siege 
at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the  trilx  s 
who  ha<l  come  to  Hebron  "  to  turn  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  to  him."  They  are  stated  as 
280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of 


Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-39).    No  doubt  they  ap 

Ijroached  tbe  city  from  the  south.  As  before,  thf. 
ower  city  was  immediately  taken,  and,  as  before, 
the  citadel  held  out.  The  undaunted  Jebusitc* 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battlements  "  with  lame  and  blind." 
David's  anger  was  roused  by  the  insult,  and  he 
proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first  who  would 
scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress  and  kill  a 
Jebusitc  should  be  made  chief  captain  of  the 
host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  rushed  forward  to 
the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior  agility  gained 
him  the  day,  and  the  citadel,  the  fastness  of 
Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  B.C.).  David  at  once 
proceeded  to  secure  himself  m  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. He  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  citv  with  a 
wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel.  The 
sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  impregnable 
fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It  reached 
even  to  the  distant  Tvre,  and  before  long  an 
embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  artifi- 
cers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David 
in  his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and 
occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives 
and  concubines  which  David  acquired.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  deposited  with  the  most  im- 
pressive ceremonies,  ant]  Zion  l»ecame  at  once 
the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  In  the 
fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David.  The  only  works  of  ornament  which 
we  can  ascribe  to  "him  are  the  "  royal  gardens," 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  him  in 
the  level  space  south-east  of  the  city,  formed 
bv  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and 
Hinnom.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  hear 
of  no  additions  to  the  citv.  His  three  great 
works  were  the  Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and 
cloister,  his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jerusa- 
lem. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was 
to  make  the  walls  larger.  But  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them. 
Another  work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  re- 
pair or  fortification  of  Millo  (I  K.  ix.  15,  24 » 
His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  tbe 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus. 
Kehoboam  had  only  been  on  tbe  throne  four 
years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  when  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  invaileii  Judah  with  an  enormous  host, 
took  the  fortified  places,  and  advanced  to  the 
capital.  Rehoboam  did  not  attempt  resistance 
(2  Chr.  xii.  9).  Jerusalem  was  again  threat- 
ened in  the  reign  of  Asa,  when  Zerah  the  Cush- 
ite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  in  vailed  the  country 
with  an  enormous  horde  of  followers  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through  the  low 
country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faith- 
ful and  more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been. 
He  did  not  remain  to  Ik*  blockaded  in  Jem 
salem.  but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at 
Murcshah,  and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (cir.  940).  Trie  reign  of  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat, though  of  great  prosperity  and  splendor, 
is  not  remarkable  as  regards  the  city  of  Jeni 
satem.  We  hear  of  a  "  new  court  "  to  the 
Temple,  but  have  no  clew  to  its  situation  or  its 
builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).     Jshoshaphat's  son 
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Jchoram  was  a  prince  of  a  different  temp-r. 
Ho  b.-_  in  his  r.  i_Mi  (cir.  887)  by  a  ki.i--.hi.  of 
his  brethren  and  of  tbe  chief  men  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Philistine*  and  Arabians  attacked 
Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it  of 
all  iu  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king's  wives',  and  all  his  sons 
but  ene.  This  was  the  fourth  siege.  The 
next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre  of 
the  roval  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athuliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  But 
with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash,  the  spirit 
of  the  adherents  of'jchovah  returned.  Hie 
king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  in  the  Tem- 
ple by  Johoiada.  Athuliah  herself  was  hurried 
out  to  execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Kedron.  But  this  zeal  for  Je- 
hovah  soon  expired.  The  burial  of  the  good 
priest  in  the  royal  tombs  could  hardly  have  been 
forgotten  before  a  general  relapse  into  idolatry 
took  place,  and  his  son  Zechariah  was  stoned 
with  his  family  in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple 
for  protesting.  The  retribution  invoked  by  the 
dyiug  martyr  quickly  followed.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  (cir.  838),  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  af- 
ter possessing  himself  of  Gath,  marched  against 
the  much  richer  prize  of  Jerusalem.  The  visit 
was  averted  by  a  timely  offering  of  treasure  from 
the  Temple  aud  the  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii.  18 ; 
2  Car.  xxiv.  23).  The  predicted  danger  to  the 
city  was,  however,  only  postponed.  After  the 
defeat  of  Amaziah  by  Joash,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
the  king's  private  treasures  were  pillaged,  and 
for  the  tirst  time  the  walls  of  the  city  were  in- 
jured. A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them  of 
■400  cubits  in  length  "  from  tbe  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,"  and  through  this  Joash 
drove  in  triumph,  with  Ids  captive  in  the  cha- 
riot, into  the  city.  This  must  have  been  on  the 
north  side,  and  probably  at  the  present  uorth- 
west  corner  of  the  walls.  The  long  reign  of 
Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  1-7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.)  brought 
about  a  material  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
of  Jerusalem.  The  walls  were  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with  ma- 
chines, then  expressly  invented  for  shooting 
stones  and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in 
this  reign  happened  the  great  earthquake  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4),  and  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  6.  P.  184,  125).  A  serious  breach 
was  made  in  tbe  Temple  itself,  and  below  the 
city  a  large  fragment  was  detached  from  the 
hill  at  Enrogel,  and,  rolling  down  the  slope, 
overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens  at  the  junction 
of  the  Valleys  of  Hinuom  and  Kedron,  ami 
rested  against  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  Olivet. 
Jotham  (cir.  756)  inherited  his  father's  sagaci- 
ty, as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and 
warfare.  His  works  iu  Jerusalem  were  buildiug 
the  upper  gateway  to  the  Temple  —  apparently 
a  gate  communicating  with  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  20) — and  porticoes  leading  to  the  same. 
He  also  built  much  on  Ophcl  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired  the  walls  wherever  they 
were  dilapidated,  and  strengthened  them  by 
very  large  and  strong  towers.  Before  the  deatii 
of  Jotham  (n.c.  74<>),  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  began  to  gather.  They  broke  on  the 
head  of  Ahaz  his  successor ;  Bczin  king  of  Sy- 


ria and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined  their  armies 
and  invested  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  5).    The  for- 
tifications of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled  the 
city  to  hold  out  during  a  siege  of  great  length. 
In  the  tight  which  followed,  the  men  of  Judah 
lost  severely,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  citv 
having  been  plundered.    To  oppose  the  confed- 
eracy which  had  so  injured  him,  Ahaz  had  re- 
course to  Assyria.    To  collect  presents  he  went 
so  far  as  to  lav  hands  on  part  of  the  permanent 
works  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18).  Wheth- 
er the  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz  from 
one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear.  From 
one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglath-l'ilescr 
actuully  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 
At  any  rate,  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  in  the  Temple.  The 
very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  ( B.C.  724)  was  to  re- 
store what  his  father  had  desecrated  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  3  ;  and  see 36,  "suddenly  ").  High-places, 
altars,  the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols 
of  Baal  and  Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  si  r- 
pent  of  Mows  itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  fragments  cast  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4). 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  decorations 
of  the  Temple  were  renewed.    And  now  ap- 
proached the  greatest  crisis  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  the  city  :  the  dreaded 
Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its  walls. 
Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  siege.    The  springs 
round  Jerusalem  were  stopped  —  that  is,  their 
outflow  was  prevented,  and  the  watc.  diverted 
underground  to  the  interior  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).    This  done,  he  care- 
fully repaired  the  walls  of  the  city,  furnished 
them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a  second 
wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Is.  xxii.  10).  He  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  "  Millo  ; "  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  prepared 
abundance  of  ammunition.    At  the  time  of  Ti- 
tus's siege  the  name  of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp  " 
wus  still  attached  to  a  spot  north  of  the  city  in 
remembrance  either  of  this  or  the  subsequent 
visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  reign  of  Manas- 
sch  (n.c.  6%)  must  have  been  an  eventful  one 
in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though  only  meagre 
indications  of  its  events  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
documents.    He  built  a  fresh  wall  to  tin-  cita- 
del, "from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-lhe-vallcy 
to  the  fish-gate,"  i.e.  apparently  along  the  east 
side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the  upper 
and  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.    He  also  con- 
tinued the  works  which  had  been  liegun  bv  Jo- 
tham at  <  )phel.  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 
ture to  a  grvut  height.     The  reign  of  Jo*iah 
(n.c.  631) )  was  marked  by  a  more  strenuous  zeal 
for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of  Hezekiah  had 
liccn.    He  began  his  reign  at  eight  ycais  of  age, 
aud  by  his  twentieth  year  (twelfth'of  his  reign 
—  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Miuiasseh  and 
Anion,  and  even  some  of  Aha/.,  which  must 
have  escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xxviii.  12).     His  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh 
Xecho  cost  him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and 
Jerusalem  much  suffering.     Before  Jelioahaz 
(n.c  60S)  had  I  wen  reigning  three  months,  the 
Egyptian  king  found  opportunity  to  send  to  Je- 
rusalem, from  Kihluh  where  he  was  then  en- 
camped,  a  force  sufficient  to  depose  and  laid 
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him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother  Eliakim  on  the  with  Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  wha* 
throne,  ami  to  exact  u  heavy  fine  1'roin  the  city  ]  should  be  done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two 
and  country,  which  was  puid  in  advance  by  the 
new  kin^r,  and  afterwards  extorted  by  taxation 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35).  The  tall  of  the  city  was 
now  rapidly  approaching.  During  the  reign  of 
Jchoiukim,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victo- 
rious over  the  Egyptians  at  Uarchemish.  The 
visit  was  jiossibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twice. 
A  siege  there  must  have  been ;  but  of  this  we 
have  no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jehoiachin  (B.C.  51)7).  Hardly  had  hi* 
short  reign  begun  Isjfore  the  terrible  army  of 
Rabylon  re-ai»iK.'ured  before  the  city,  again  coin- 
manded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  10.  II). 
Jehoiachin  surrendered  in  the  thirl  month  of 
his  reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and 
Temple  were  pillaged,  certain  golden  article* 
of  Solomon's  original  establishment,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  and  desecrations  of  the 
previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K.  xxiv.  13), 
and  the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the  Tem- 
ple carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  uncle  of 
Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in  his  stead,  bv  the 
name  of  Zedekiah  (2  dir.  xxxvi.  13;  Ezek. 
xvii.  13,  14,  18).  He  applied  to  l'haraoh  lloph- 
*a  for  assistance  (Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this, 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in  |>crson  to  Jerusa- 
lem (BO.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  regular 
siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country  far 
and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  torts  on  lofty  mounds  round 
the  city,  from  which,  on  the  usual  Assyrian 
plan,  missiles  were  discharged  into  the  town, 
'•ml  the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered  by 
rams  (Jer.  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek. 
KXi.  22).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with 
lroops  (Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  aban 
•toned,  owing  to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
•rmy  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  11).  Rut  the  relict  was 
only  temporary,  and  in  the  llth  of  Zedekiah 
c.  5*6),  on" the  9th  day  of  the  4th  mouth 
(Jer.  lii.  6),  being  just  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  first  investment,  the  "city  was  taken.  It 
Wiis  at  midnight.  The  whole  city  was  wrapped 
•  n  the  pitchy  darkness  characteristic  of  an  East- 
ern town,  and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews 
of  what  had  happened  till  the  generals  of  the 
•rmy  entered  the  Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took 
their  scats  in  the  middle  court  (Jer.  xxxix.  3; 
Jos.  Ant.  x  8,  §  2).  Then  the  alarm  was  given 
to  Zedekiah,  and,  collecting  his  remaining  war- 
riors, he  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a  gate  at  the 
South  side,  somewhere  near  the  present  IMi-tl- 
f/utfibehf  crossed  the  Kedrou  above  the  roval 
gardens,  and  made  his  way  oxer  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  At  break  of  dav, 
infbl  uiation  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the 
ChaliUeaus  bv  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit 
was  made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  mar  Jeri- 
cho, his  pcopic  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
Captured  and  reserved  tor  a  miserable  fate  at 
Rililah.  .Meantime  the  wretched  inhabitants 
suffered  ill  the  horrors  of  assault  and  sack  :  the 
men  were  slaughtered,  old  ami  young,  prince 
and  peasant ;  the  women  violated  in  Mount 
Ziofl  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12).  On  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.xw.  si, 
Neliuzaradan,  tlie  commander  of  the  kind's  , 
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days  were  passed,  probably  in  collecting  the  cap- 
tives ami  Itootv  ;  and  on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12) 
the  Temple,  the  royal  palace,  and  all  the  more 
important  buildings  of  the  city,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  the  walls  thrown  down  aiid  left  as  heaps  of 
disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground  (Neh.  iv.  2). 
The  previous  dcj>ortations,  and  the  suffering* 
endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent 
have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  ]>eople; 
and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were 
but  few  and  unim|>ortunt.  The  land  was  prac- 
tically deserted  of  all  but  the  very  jioorest  class. 
Five  years  afterwards  —  the  23d  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  —  the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan, 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  again  visited  the  ruins, 
and  swept*  off  745  more  of  the  wretched  peas- 
ants (Jer.  lii.  30).  Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had 
fallen,  and  the  Temple,  set  up  under  such  fair 
auspices,  was  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  The 
spot,  however,  was  none  the  less  sacred  because 
the  edifice  was  destroyed.  It  was  still  the  cen- 
tre of  hope  to  the  iH'ople  in  captivity,  and  the 
time  soon  arrived  for  their  return  to  it.  The 
decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  rebuilding 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  (iod  of  Israel,  which 
is  in  Jerusalem."  was  issued  n.r  536.  In  con- 
sequence thereof,  a  very  large  caravan  of  Jew* 
arrived  in  the  country.  A  short  time  was  oc- 
I  cupicd  in  settling  in  their  former  cities,  but  on 
I  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ezr.  iii.  6)  a 
general  assembly  was  called  together  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  "  the  open  place  of  the  first  gate 
townrls  the  cast  "  ( I  Esd.  v.  47) ;  the  altar  was 
I  set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sac- 
;  ritices  commenced.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  stone  and  timlnrr  for  the  fabric,  and  in  the 
2d  year  after  their  r'tuni  (B.C.  534),  on  the 
1st  da/Of  the  2d  month  ( I  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid.  Rut  the  work 
was  destined  to  suffer  material  interruptions. 
The  chiefs  of  the  people  by  whom  Sumaria  had 
been  colonized  annoyed  and  hindeml  them  in 
every  possible  way;  "but  ultimately  the  Temple 
was  finished  ami  dedicated  in  the  6th  year  of 
Darius  (n.c.  516),  on  the  3d  (or  23d,  1  Esdr. 
vii.  5)  of  Adar — the  last  month,  and  on  the 
14th  (lay  of  the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was 
celebrated.  All  this" time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh. 
ii.  12,  &c.).  A  period  of  58  years  now  passed, 
of  which  no  accounts  arc  preserved  to  us;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra 
arrived  frtin  Rabylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people.  He  left 
Rabylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the  scar,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  month  (Ezi. 
vii.  9,  viii.  32).  We  now  pass  another  |*riod 
of  eleven  years  until  the  arrival  of  Nchemiah, 
about  B.C.  445.  After  three  days  he  Collected 
the  chief  people,  and  proposed  the  immediate 
rebuilding  of  the  walls.  (  Mie  spirit  seized  them, 
and  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of 
Sanballat.  the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  in  consequence  of  which 
one-half  of  the  jn-ople  had  to  remain  armed 
while  the  other  half  built,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  52  days,  on  the  25th  of  Klul.  The 
wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of  the  city  of  Jenv 
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Nchemiah  remained  in  the  «.  ity  for  twelve  years 
(Xeh.  v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he"  held 
the  office  and  maintained  the  mate  of  governor 
of  the  province  (v.  14)  from  his  own  privute  re- 
sources (v.  15).  The  foreign  tendencies  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashih  and  his  family  had  already 
given  Nehemiah  some  concern  (xiii.  4,  28). 
Elioshih's  son  Joiada,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  high-prie9thood,  had  two  sons,  the  one  Jon- 
athan (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanun  (Xeh.  xii.  22), 
the  other  Joshua  (Jos.).  The  two  quarrelled, 
and  Joshua  was  killed  hy  Johanan  in  the  Tem- 
ple ( B.C.  cir.  366).  Johanan  in  his  turn  had 
two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2).  Manasseh  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanl»allat  the  Horonite,  and 
eventually  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Sa- 
maritan temple  on  Gerizim.  During  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jaddaa  occurred  the  famous  visit 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem.  The  re- 
sult to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was  an  exemption 
from  tribute  in  the  Sabhatical  year :  a  privilege 
which  they  retained  for  long.  We  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was  taken  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during  his  in- 
cursion into  Syria.  A  stormy  period  succeeded 
—  that  of  the  struggles  between  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  which 
lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former  at  Ipsus 
(  b.c.  301),  after  which  the  country  came  into 
the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  Simon  the  Just, 
who  followed  his  father  "Onias  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (cir.  b.c.  300),  is  one  of  the  favorite 
heroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care,  the  sanc- 
tuary was  repaired,  and  some  foundations  of 
great  depth  added  round  the  Temple,  possiblv 
to  gain  a  larger  surface  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(Ecclns  I.  1,  2).  The  large  cistern  or  "sea" 
of  the  principal  court  of  the  Temple,  which 
hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rarily or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed  in 
brass  (ibid.  3j ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks 
as  those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4);  and  the  Temple 
service  was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremonial  (ib.  1 1-21 ).  His  death  was  marked 
by  evil  omens  of  various  kinds  presaging  dis- 


The  intercourse  with  Greeks  was  fast 
eradicating  the  national  character,  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  a  peaceful  intercourse  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  Soter ; 
viz.,  Philadclphus  (b.c.  285)  and  Eucrgetcs 
(b.c.  247).  A  description  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
period  under  the  name  of  Aristcos  still  sur- 
vives, which  supplies  a  lively  picture  of  both 
Temple  and  city.  The  Temple  was  "  enclosed 
with  three  walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  pro- 
portionate thickness.  .  .  .  The  spacious  courts 
were  paved  with  marble,  and  beneath  them  lay 
immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which  by  mechan- 
ical contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth,  ami 
thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  opposite  hill  —  the  modern  Zion. 
The  main  streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and 
south;  some  "along  the  brow;  .  .  .  others 
lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the  course 
of  the  valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting 
them."  They  were  "  furnished  with  raised 
pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 


hy  Aristeas,  vi*.  to  enable  the  passengers  to 
avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremoni- 
ally unclean.  The  nazaars  were  then,  as  now, 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  city.  Daring  the 
struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  An- 
tioehus the  Great,  Jerusalem  became  alternately 
a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending  parties.  In 
203,  it  was  taken  by  Antioehus.  In  199,  it  was 
retaken  by  Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general, 
who  left  a" garrison  in  the  citadel.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Antioehus  again  beat  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  then  the  Jews,  who  had  suffered  most 
from  the  latter,  gladly  opened  their  gates  to  his 
army,  and  assisted  them  in  reducing  the  Egyp- 
tian garrison.  In  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Soter, 
Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturlied 
by  the  disputes  between  Hvrcanus,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his  elder 
and  legitimate  brothers.  In  1 75,  Seleucus  Soter 
died,  and  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brother,  the  infamous  Antioehus  Epiphanes. 
His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the 
office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the  good 
Onias  III.  —  to  Onias's  brother  Joshua,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7).  In 
172.  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Antioehus.  He 
entered  the  city  at  night  by  torch-light  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason  and  his  party, 
and  after  a  short  stay  returned  (2  Mace.  iv.  22). 
During  the  absence  of  Antioehus  in  Egypt, 
Jason,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Menelans, 
suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
thousand  men,  drove  Menclaus  into  the  citadel, 
and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
The  news  of  these  tumnlts  reaching  Antioehus 
on  his  way  from  Egypt,  brought  him  again  to 
Jerusalem  (b.c.  170).  He  appears  to  have 
entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.  An 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage 
of  the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and 
in  two  years  (B.C.  168)  an  army  was  sent  under 
Apollonius  to  carry  the  resolve  into  effect. 
Another  great  slaughter  took  place  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  the  city  was  now  in  its  tum  pillaged  and 
burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed.  Antioehus 
next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen  wor- 
ship in  all  his  dominions.  The  Temple  was 
reconsecrated  to  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Maec.  vi.  2). 
And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not  only 
to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies  —  sacrifice,  the  sab- 
bath, circumcision  —  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
The  buttles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  defeat  of  Lysius  at  Rcthzur  that  they  thought 
it  safe  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  cen- 
tral hills.  Then  they  immediately  turned  their 
steps  to  Jerusalem.  The  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
|  pie  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  polluted  altar 
put  a*irle,  a  new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced  ;  and  on  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  desecration —  the  25th 
of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  n.c.  If>5, 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which 
lasted  for  eight  days.  After  this  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Temple  was  very  much  strengthened  ( 1 
Mace.  iv.  60),  and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into 
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a  fortress  (romp.  vi.  26,  til,  62),  and  occupied 
by  a  garrison  (iv.  61 ).  The  Acra  was  Mill 
held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antkxhns.  Two  years 
later  (B.C.  163),  Judas  collected  bhi  people  to 
take  it,  and  began  a  siege  with  bank*  and  en- 
gine*. In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  had  died 
(B.c.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by  hi-  son  Antio- 
chus Eupator,  a  youth.  The  garrison  in  the 
Aera,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  Judas, 
managed  to  communicate  witli  the  kin-,  who 
brought  an  army  from  Autioch,  an«l  attacked 
Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the  Macca- 
bees. This  obliged  Judas  to  give  tip  the  siege 
of  the  Acra,  and  to  march  southwards  against  the 
intruder  (I  Mace.  vi.  32).  Antiuehus's  armv 
proved  too  much  for  his  little  force,  his  brother 
Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fall  hack  on  Jerusalem,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Temple.  Thither  Lvsias.  Antiochus's  gen- 
eral —  and  luter,  Antioc-Inis  himself — followed 
him  (vj.  48,  51,  57,  6a),  and  commenced  an  uc- 
tive  siege.  The  <lcath  of  Judas  took  place  in 
161.  After  it  Bacchidcs  and  A kimus  again  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra 
(Jos.  Aid.  xiii.  1,  §3),  ami,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  contests  with  Jonathan  and  Simon,  added 
much  to  its  fortifications.  In  the  second  month 
(May)  of  160  the  high-priest  Alcimus  began  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  Temple,  apparcnt- 
ly  doing  away  with  the  enclosure  between  one 
court  and  Mother,  and  in  particular  demolish- 
ing some  wall  or  building,  to  which  |>ceuliur 
sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the 
prophets"  (I  Mace.  i.\.  54).  Rao  hides  re- 
turned to  Antioeh,  and  Jerusalem  remained 
without  molestation  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
All  this  time  the  Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  (Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  92).  and  the  male- 
content  Jews,  who  still  held  the  hostages  tuken 
from  the  other  part  of  the  community  ( 1  Mace, 
x.  6).  In  the  year  153,  Jonathan  "was  made 
high-priest.  In  145,  he  l>cgun  to  invest  the  Acra 
(xi.  20  ;  A>tf.  xiii.  4,  §  9)  ;  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little 
progress  during  fully  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptoleinais,  and  Si- 
mon  succeeded  him  both  us  cbief  and  us  high- 
pricst  (xiii.  8,  4'2).  The  investment  of  the 
Aera  proved  successful,  but  three  years  still 
elapsed  before  this  enormouslv  strong  place 
could  Is-  minced,  and  at  last  the  garrison  ca- 
pitulated only  from  famine  (xiii.  49  ;  com  p.  21 ). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23d  of  the  2d  month 
B.C.  142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  de- 
molished, and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had 
stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced  below  the 
height  of  the  Temple  hill  In  side  it.  The  valley 
north  of  Moriah  was  probably  tilled  up  at  this 
time.  A  fort  was  then  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall, 
so  as  directly  to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra. 
and  here  Sinmn  and  his  immediate  followers 
resided  (xiii.  52).  One  of  the  hist  steps  of  his 
B<>n  John  Hyrcanus  w;i-  to  secure  both  the  city 
and  the  Temple.  Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus 
Sidefes,  king  of  Syria,  attacked  Jerusalem.  To 
invest  the  city,  arid  cut  off  all  chance  of  es- 
cape, it  was  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven 
camps.  The  active  operations  of  the  siejrc 
were  carried  on  as  usual  at  the  north,  where 


the  level  ground  comes  up  to  the  walls.  The 
siege  wits  ultimately  relinquished.  Antiochuj 
wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  eitv,  but  thi» 
the  late  ex|>erieuceof  the  Jews  forbade,  and  hos- 
tages and  a  payment  were  substituted.  Alter 
Antiochus's  departure,  Hyrcanus  carefiillv  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace, 
xxi.  18).  During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful reign,  John  Ilvrcaiius  resided  ut  Jerusa- 
lem, ubly  administering  the  government  from 
thence,  and  regularly  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
high-priest  (see  5  Mace,  xxiii.  3).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded (B.c.  lo~)  by  his  son  Aristohulus.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  high-priest  ;  but  unlike 
them  he  assumed  the  title  as  well  as  the  |K»wer 
of  a  king  (5  Mace,  xxvii.  1 ).  His  brother  Alex- 
ander Janueus  (b.c.  105),  who  succeeded  him, 
was  mainly  engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem!  AU>ut  the  yar  95.  the  animosities 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an 
alarming  explosion.  Alexander's  severities 
made  him  extremely  unriopular  with  tx>th  pur- 
tics,  and  led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  1H  me- 
tritis Euchivrus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him. 
The  actions  between  them  were  fought  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Jerusalem  ;  but  tin-  city  did  not 
CM-ajK'  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war ;  for  when, 
after  some  fitietuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  op. 
pouents,  and  had  their  wives  and  children 
butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his 
concubines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
(Ant.  xiii.  14,  §  2).  Such  un  iron  sway  as  this 
was  enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alex- 
ander reigned  till  the  year  79  without  further 
disturbances.  The  "  monument  of  King  Alex- 
ander "  was  doubtless  his  tomb.  In  spite  of 
opposition  the  Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the 
most  jKiwerful  party  in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexan- 
der had  therefore  before  his  death  instructed  his 
queen,  Alexandra,  —  whom  he  left  to  succeed 
him  with  two  sous, —  to  commit  hcrseif  to 
them.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristohulus  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till 
the  year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempt* 
cd  to  take  the  crown,  but  was  oj  posed  by  his 
brother,  to  whom  in  three  months  be  \  ickleu  its 
possession,  Aristohulus  Ucoming  king  in  the 
year  69.  The  brothers  soon  quarrelled  again. 
wh«  Hyrcanus  called  to  his  assistance  Arctx. 
king  of  Damascus.  Before  this  tuw  enemy, 
Aristohulus  lied  to  Jerusalem,  and  took  refuge 
within  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple.  The 
siege  was  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by 
the  interference  of  Scaurus.  one  of"  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  to  whom  Aristohulus  paid  400  tal- 
ents lor  the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Pom- 
pey  advnnccd  from  Damascus  by  wav  of  Jeri- 
cho. As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  Aristohulus, 
who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  for  effect- 
ual resistance,  met  him,  and  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  surrender.  Pompev  sent  forward 
(iabinius  to  take  jK»sse.ssion  of  tlie  place;  but 
the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of  Aris- 
tobuhis  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  he  found  the  gates  dosed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains,  and  advanced  on 
Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus  was  in  |>ossession  of  the 
eitv.  and  received  the  invader  with  open  arms. 
The  Temple  on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the 
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firty  of  Aristobulus,  which  included  the  priests, 
onipcv  appear;*  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 
his  force  on  the  high  ground  west  of  the  city,  but 
he  hini-self  commanded  in  person  at  the  north. 
The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers  were  devoted  to 
tilling  up  the  ditch  and  the  valley,  and  to  con- 
structing the  banks  on  which  to  "place  the  mili- 
tary engine-,  lor  which  purpose  they  cut  down 
all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  Pompev  remarked 
that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  de- 
sisted from  righting,  and  this  uffonled  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and  towers 
nearer  the  walls.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  besiegers  hail  approached  so  close  to  the 
wail,  that  the  hattcrmg-rams  could  be  worked, 
ami  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of  the 
tower-*,  through  which  the  Roman*,  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Hynanus  was 
continued  in  his  priesthood,  but  without  the 
title  of  king;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city, 
the  walls  were  entirely  demolished.  The  Tem- 
ple was  taken  in  the  year  63,  in  the  third  month 
(Sivan).on  the dav  of  a  great  fast ;  probably  that 
tor  Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  i.'ld  of  that 
month.  During  the  next  few  years  nothing  oc- 
curred to  affect  Jerusalem.  In  56,  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim. 
Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  54)  the  rapacious 
Cr.issus  plundered  the  city  not  only  of  the 
money  which  Pompev  hail  sjiared,  but  of  a  con- 
siderable treasure  accumulated  from  the  contri- 
butions of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  all 
a  sum  of  I0.0O0  talents,  or  about  2.0ihi,imn»/. 
sterling.  During  this  time,  Hjrcanni  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Anti- 
pater  the  Iduonean.  his  chief  minister.  The 
year  47  is  memorable  for  the  first  appearance 
Of  Antipater's  mm  Herod  in  Jerusalem.  Antig- 
onus,  the  younger  and  only  surviving  son  of 
AristobuliLS,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  country 
supported  by  a  l'arthian  army.  So  sudden 
was  his  approach,  that  he  got  into  the  city 
ami  reached  the  palace  in  the  up|K-r  market- 
place—  the  modern  Zion —  without  resistance. 
Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  IK  nanus 
and  I'hasaelus  with  a  strong  party  of  sol- 
diers, and  driven  into  the  Temple.  Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside  the 
walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Autigonus,  i 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to 
mediate.  The  result  was  that  l'hasnelits  and 
Ilyrcamis  were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpow-  I 
cred.  the  Partitions  got  possession  of  the  place,  i 
and  Antigonus  was  made  king.  Thus  did  Je- 
rusalem (b.c.  40j  find  itself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parthians.  In  three  months,  Herod  retained 
from  Rome  king  of  Jmben.and  in  the  beginning 
Of  i'J  appeared  More  Jerusalem  with  a  tone  of  | 
Romans,  commanded  by  Silo,  and  pitched  his 
camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  Other  oc- | 
currences,  however,  called  him  away  from  the 
siege  at  this  time.  In  .17,  Herod  appeared 
again.  He  came,  as  Pomjiev  had  done,  from 
Jericho,  and,  like  Pompev.  he  pitched  his  camp 
and  made  his  attack  on  tin-  north  side  of  the 
Temple.  For  a  short  time  after  the  cominenec- 
mentof  the  operations,  Herod  absented  himself 
for  his  marriage  at  Samaria  with  Mariamnc. 
On  his  return  he  was  joined  by  Sosius,  the  Ro- 


man governor  of  Syria,  with  a  force  of  from 
50,<HJO  to  60.000  men,  and  the  siege  way  then 
resumed  in  earnest.  The  first  of  the  two  walls 
was  taken  in  forty  days,  and  the  second  in  fif- 
teen more.  The  siege  it,  said  to  have  occupied 
in  all  five  months.  'Herod's  first  care  was  to 
put  down  the  Asmoncon  party.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  high-priest  was  the  next  considera- 
tion. Herod  therefore  liestowed  the  office  (B.C. 
36)  on  one  Annuel,  a  former  adherent  of  his, 
and  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Anancl  was  soon  dis- 
placed through  the  machinations  of  Alexandra, 
mother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamnc.  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  appoint  her  win  Aristobulus,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  Rut  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed  the 
Office.  The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next 
thirty  years  are  too  complicated  and  too  Jong  to 
lie  treated  of  here.  In  the  vear.34,  the  city  was 
visited  bv  Cleopatra.  In  the  spring  of  31,  the 
year  of  the  buttle  of  Actium,  Judicu  was  visited 
by  an  earthquake,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  indeed  tremendous.  The  panic  at 
Jerusalem  was  very  severe.  The  following  year 
was  distinguished  bv  the  death  of  Hynanus, 
who,  though  more  than  eighty  years  old.  was 
killed  by  Herod,  to  remove  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Asmoneun  race.  Herod  now  began  to  en- 
courage foreign  practices  and  usages.  Amongst 
his  acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of 
a  theatre  at  Jerusalem.  Of  its  situation  no  in- 
formation is  given,  nor  have  any  truces  yet 
Ijecn  discovered.  The  zealous  Jew's  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly  es- 
cu|>ed  assassination.  At  this  time  he  occupied 
the  old  palace  of  the  Asmoncans.  He  had  now 
also  completed  the  improvements  of  the  Anto- 
nio, the  fortress  built  bv  John  Hynanus  on  the 
foundations  of  Simon  Maccaha-us.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  be  given  in 
treating  of  the  Tempi.k.  The  year  25 —  the 
next  after  the  attempt  on  Herod's  lite  in  the 
theatre  —  was  one  of  great  misfortunes.  In  this 
year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife,  the 
(laughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion 
of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a  new  and  exten- 
sive palace  immediately  adjoining  the  old  wall, 
at  the  north-west  corner'  of  the  upjxr  city, 
alMiut  the  sjs>t  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  con- 
vent. But  all  Herod's  works  in  Jerusalem  were 
eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in 
more  than  its  former  extent  and  magnificence. 
He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 
probably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Je- 
rusalem at  the  Passover.  The  completion  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniversary  of  Her- 
od's inauguration,  n.r.  16,  was  celebrated  by 
lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  About  B.C. 
9  —  eight  years  from  the  commencement  —  the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished. 
At  this  time  equally  magnificent  works  were 
is-ing  carried  on  in  anotlier  part  of  the  city, 
viz.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  nortli-west  corner. 
In  or  abut i  the  year  7,  Herod  had  fixed  a  large 
golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  em- 
pin'  (Jud.-ru  was  now  a  province),  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sanctuary.  This  had  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  esj>eciallv  of  two 
of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  disci- 
ples to  tear  it  down.   Being  taken  before  Herod, 
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the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct,  and  were 
burnt  alive.  Tlic  high-priest  Matthias  was  de- 
potted,  and  Joazar  took  his  place.  This  was  tlu- 
state  of  tilings  in  Jerusalem  when  Herod  died. 
The  government  of  Jmliea,  and  therefore  of 
Jerusalem,  bail  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  (><- 
qucathed  to  Arehelaus.  During  Arehelaus' 
absence  at  Home,  Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of 
Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province, 
and  the  tumults  were  renewed  with  worse  re- 
sults. In  the  vear  3  B.C.,  Arehelaus  returned 
from  Rome  cthnurch  of  the  southern  province. 
Ho  immediately  displaced  Joazar,  whom  his 
father  hail  made  high-priest  after  the  affair  of 
the  Kagle,  and  put  Joazar's  brother  Kleazar  in 
his  stead.  Judiea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordi- 
nary Roman  province ;  the  procurator  of  which 
resided,  not  at  Jerusalem,  out  at  Cassarea  on 
the  co. ist.  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  im- 
mediately on  the  disgrace  of  Arehelaus.  Two 
incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding 
of  Christ  in  the  Tomplc.  The  second  was 
nothing  leas  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple 
by  some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  hu 
man  bones,  and  strewed  them  about  the  clois- 
ters during  the  night  of  the  Passover.  In  or 
about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Arabivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus.  In  14, 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new 
procurator — Val.  (i  rat  us,  who  held  office  till 
26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  — 
a.d.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  "the  city  since 
His  boyhood  (John  ii.  13).  —  a.d.  33.  At  the 
>vcr  of  this  year  occurred  His  crucifixion 
resurrection.  In  a.d.  37,  Pilate  having 
recalled  to  Rome,  Jerusalem  was  visited 
by  Vitcllius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  time 
of  tho  Passover.  In  the  following  year  Stephen 
was  stoned.  The  Christians  were  grcatlv  per- 
secuted, and  all,  except  the  Apostles,  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viiL  I,  xi.  19).  In  a.d. 
40,  Vitcllius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pctrouius, 
who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to  place 
in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This  order 
was  ultimately  countermanded.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  Claudius  in  41  came  an  edict  of  tole- 
ration to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  resided  very  much 
at  Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  pros- 
perity and  convenience.  The  city  had  for  some 
time  been  extending  itself  towards  the  north, 
and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into  existence  on 
the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple,  and  out- 
side of  the  "second  wall"  which  enclosed  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  central  vullev  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb 
—  which  was  called  Bczctha,  or  "  New  Town," 
and  had  grown  up  very  rapidlv  —  was  unpro- 
tected by  any  formal  wall,  ami  practically  lay 
open  to  attack.  This  defenceless  condition  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Agrippa,  who,  like  the 
first  Herod,  was  a  great  builder;  and  he  com- 
menced enclosing  it  in  so  substantial  and  mag- 
nificent a  manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of 
the  prefect,  at  whose  instance  it  was  stopped 
by  Claudius.  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the 


work.  The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of 
St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  con- 
version. The  year  44  begau  with  the  murder 
of  St.  James  by  Agrippa  (  Acts  xii.  1 ),  followed 
at  the  Passover  by  the  imprisonment  and  escape 
of  St.  Peter.  Shortly  alter,  Agrippa  himself 
•lied.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived  from  Rome  as 
procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect  of  Syria. 
In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine,  which  lasted 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.  — a.d. 
48.  Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cuma- 
nus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in 
the  Antonia  and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of 
the  Temple  during  the  festival.  Cumanus  was 
recalled,  and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room.  A 
set  of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls 
Sicarii,  had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  city.  In  fact,  not  only  Jerusalem, 
but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  in  the 
most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity.  At 
length  a  riot  at  Cresarea  of  the  most  serious  de- 
scription caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  of  60,  or  the  beginning  of  61,  Pohcius  Fes- 
Tus  succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Fcstus  was 
an  able  and  upright  officer  (D.J.  ii.  14,  §  1 ), 
and  at  the  same  time  conciliatory  towards  the 
Jews  (Acts  xxv.  9).  In  the  brief' period  of  his 
administration  he  kept  down  ths  robbers  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  gave  the  province  a  short 
breathing  time.  His  interview  with  St  Paul 
( Acta  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem, 
but  at  Coesarea.  In  62  (probably  I  Fcstus  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus.  He  began  his 
rule  by  endeavoring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  ;  and  indeed 
he  preserved  throughout  a  snow  of  justice  and 
vigor,  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious. 
Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gcssius  Floras,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  At  the  Pass- 
over,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  (J  all  us,  tha 
prefect  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  wholt> 
assembled  people  besought  him  for  redress  ;  but 
without  effect.  Floras'  next  attempt  was  to 
obtain  some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple. 
He  demanded  17  talents  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  The  demund  produced  a  frantic  dis- 
turbance.    That  night  Floras  took  up  his 

r liters  in  the  royal  palace  —  that  of  Herod  at 
N.W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following 
morning  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the 
lute  riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper 
city.  This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried 
out.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through 
the  old  city  up  into  the  Antonia,  he  relin- 
quished the  attempt,  and  withdrew  to  Cscsarca. 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  Agrip- 
pa had  shortly  In-fore  returned  from  Alexandria, 
and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people.  The 
seditious  party  in  the  Temple,  led  by  young 
Kleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected  the  offerings 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  which,  since  the 
of  Julius  Cxsar,  had  been  regularly 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance,  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome. 
Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high -priest,  and  fortified  by 
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Agrippa's  soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the 
upper  eity.  The  insurgents  held  the  Temple 
and  the  lower  city.  In  the  Antonia  wus  a 
small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce  contests  lasted 
for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavoring  to  take 
possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other.  At 
last  the  insurgents  became  masters  of  both 
city  and  Temple.  But  thev  were  not  to  remain 
so  "long.  Ceslius  (iallus  advanced  from  Scopus 
on  the  city.  He  encamped  opposite  the  palucc 
at  the  foo't  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews  re- 
tired to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days,  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without 
success ;  on  the  sixth,  he  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  He  could  effect  nothing,  and 
when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at 
Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him, 
and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most 
complete  defeat /that  a  Roman  army  had  ever 
undergone.  War  with  Rome  wan  now  inevi- 
table. The  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  war- 
like instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds 
fabricated,  and  other  preparations  made.  In 
this  attitude  of  expectation,  the  city  remained 
while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north  of  the 
country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67).  Two  years  and  a  half  ela|>sed  till 
Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in  con- 
tests between  the  moderate  party  and  the  Zeal- 
ots or  fanatics.  At  the  beginning  of  70,  when 
Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided,  into  two  parties  —  that  of 
John  of  Giscala  and  Eleaxar,  who  held  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  courts  and  the  Antonia  —  8,400  men  ; 
that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters 
were  in  the  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley  and  the 
district  where  the  old  Acra  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple  — 10,000  men,  and  5,000 
Idunueans,  in  all  a  force  of  between  23,000  and 
24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the  civil  encounters 
of  the  last  two  vears  to  great  skill  and  thorough 
recklessness.  The  numbers  of  the  other  in- 
habitants it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide. 
Titus's  force  consisted  of'four  legions  and  some 
auxiliaries  —  at  the  outside  30,000  men.  These 
were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in  three 
camps  —  the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  city ; 
the  5th  a  little  in  the  rear,  and  the  10th  on  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  first  operation  was 
to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  und  the 
north  wall  of  the  city.  This  occupied  four  day*. 
The  next  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was 
in  Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and 
comparatively  weak  place  near  the  monument 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  Round  this  spot  the  three 
legions  erected  banks,  from  which  they  opened 
batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and  other  en- 
gines of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Mean- 
time from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  10th  legion  battered  the  Temple  and  the 
east  side  of  the  city.  A  breach  was  made  on 
the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April  15)  ;  and  here 
the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews  before 
them  to  the  second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with 
the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to  him  bn  his 
right.    He  preferred,  before  advancing,  to  get 
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possession  of  the  second  wall.  In  five  days  a 
breach  was  again  effected.  The  district  into 
which  the  Romans  had  now  penetrated  wits  the 
great  valley  which  lay  between  the  two  main 
hills  of  the  city.  Before  attacking  the  Antonia, 
Titus  resolved  to  give  bis  troops  a  few  days' 
rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  opportunity  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and,  after  four 
days,  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  at- 
tack. Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost 
entirely  on  the  citv :  it  was  now  to  be  simul- 
taneous on  city  and  Temple.  Accordingly  two 
pairs  of  large  batteries  were  constructed,  the 
one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia,  the  other  at  the  old 
point  of  attack  —  the  monument  of  John  Hyr- 
canus. They  absorbed  the  incessant  lalior  of 
seventeen  days,  and  were  completed  on  the 
29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7).  But  the  Jews 
undermined  the  banks,  and  the  dahor  oi  the 
Romans  was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  oilier 
point,  Simon  had  maintained  a  resistance  with 
all  his  former  intrepidity,  and  more  than  his 
former  success.  It  now  became  plain  to  Titus 
that  some  other  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place  must  be  adopted.  A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  en- 
compass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then 
recommence  the  assault.  Its  entire  length  was 
39  furlongs,  —  very  near  5  miles ;  and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed. 
The  north  attack  was  relinquished',  and  the 
whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  On 
the  5th  l'anemus  (June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Jos.,  [Ml.  Jud.,  vi.  1, 
§7).  Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking 
down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  machines,  and  a  further  delay  took 
place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level, 
for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the  Tem- 
ple. But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ab  (July  15), 
by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  it- 
self was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of  those  "rare  ' 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very 
same  month  and  dav  of  the  month  that  the  first 
Temple  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  whole  of  the  cloisters  that  had  hitherto 
cscajjed  were  now  all  burnt  and  demolished. 
Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary  itself  still  re- 
mained. The  Temple  was  at  last  gained  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  halt  the  work  remained  to  be 
done.  The  upper  city  wus  still  to  l>c  taken. 
Titus  first  tried  a  parley.  His  terms,  however, 
were  rejected,  and  no  "alternative  was  left  him 
but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  It  took  IH 
day*  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege  ; 
the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the 
west  or  north-west  corner  where  Herod's  palace 
abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three  mag- 
nificent and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus.  and  Mariamne,  rose  conspicuous. 
This  was  the  main  attack.    It  was  commenced 
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on  the  7th  of  Gorpueus  (cir.  Sent.  1 1 ),  nnd  hv 
the  next  duy  a  breueh  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  city.  The 
city  being  taken,  such  parts  as  had  escai>cd  the 
former  conflagrations  were  luirned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to 
lie  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the 
upper  city,  and  Herod's  three  great  towers  at 
the  north-west  corner,  which  were  left  standing 
as  memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  for- 
tifications.—  from  it*  ihntrwtion  '>y  Tittt»,to  the 
present  time.  —  For  more  than  tilt  v  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  ilisapiK-ars  from 
history.  During  the  revolts  of  the  .lews  in 
Cyrcnaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia, 
which  disturla'd  the  fatter  years  of  Trajan,  the 
recovery  of  their  city  was  never  attempted. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again  emerged 
from  it*  obscurity,  and  lavamc  the  centre  of  an 
insurrection,  to  subdue  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed.  In  despair  of  keening  the 
Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the  Emperor 
had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jerusalem,  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  ever  la-coming  a  rallying- 
point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  furtherance 
of  his  plan,  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  a  position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the 
then  known  modes  of  attack.  The  embers  of 
revolt,  long  smouldering,  burst  into  a  Hume 
soon  alter  Hadrian's  departure  from  the  East  in 
A.D.  132.  At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  tin- 
Jews  under  Bar-Coclicba  la-came  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  the  incth-ctual  efforts  of  his  troops  to 
repress  it.  summoned  from  Britain  Julius  Seve- 
rn-, the  greatest  general  of  his  time,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Juda-a.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  before 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  utter  a  desperate  defence 

in  which  Bar-Cocheba  perished.  But  the  war 
did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The 
Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied  the  fortress 
of  Bet  her.  and  then-  maintained  a  struggle  with 
all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against  the  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  ami  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of 
the  month  Ab,  a.d.  135.  Bur-Cochcha  has  left 
traces  of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins 
which  were  struck  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war.  Hadrian's  tirst  |  ad  icy,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  ex- 
istence of  Jerusalem  as  a  city.  The  ruins  which 
Titus  bad  left  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
plough  passed  over  the  foundation*  of  the  Tem- 
ple. A  colony  of  Roman  citizens  occupied  tin- 
new  city,  whii  h  rose  from  the  ashes  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ami  their  number  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  the  Emperor'*  veteran  legionaries. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  a.d. 
l.'lft,  that  Hadrian. on  celebrating  bis  Viccnnalia. 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  „Eliu 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  familv 
title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  colony,  .lews  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  on  pain  of  death.  About  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Jews  were  al- 
iowed  to  visit  the  neighborhood,  and  afterwards, 
once  a  year,  to  enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep 
over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its  capture.  So 


completely  were  all  truces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated,  that  its  very  name  was  in  process 
of  time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Con- 
stantine  built  the  Alartyriou  on  the  site  of  the 
crucifixion,  that  its  ancient  appellation  was  re- 
vived. —  After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  col- 
ony of  „Eliu,  the  annals  of  the  city  again  re- 
lapse  into  obscurity.  The  aged  Empress  Hele- 
na, mother  of  Constnntine,  visited  Palestine  in 
A  O-  .'126.  und,  according  to  tradition,  erected 
magnificent  churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the 
.Mount  of  <  Hives.  Her  son,  tired  with  the  same 
zeal,  swept  sway  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  resurrection,  and  found- 
ed in  its  stead  a  chapel  or  oratory.  In  the 
reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362),  the  Jews,  with  the 
|>ermission  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Em- 
peror, made  an  nfwrtive  attempt  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple.  —  During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  renturies,  Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  pilgrims  from  all  regions,  and  its 
bishops  contended  with  those  of  Ca>$arca  for 
the  supremucv  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
council  of  ('"huleedon  (451-453)  that  it  was 
made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  529,  the 
Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem  a 
splendid  church  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  which 
bus  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the 
building  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque 
cl-Aksa,  but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now 
exist.  For  nearly  five  centuries,  the  city  had 
lieen  free  from  the  horrors  of  war.  But  this 
rest  was  roughly  broken  by  the  invading  Per- 
sian army  under  Chosroes  II.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614. 
A  fo  r  a  struggle  of  fourteen  years,  the  imperial 
arms  were  again  victorious,  and  in  628  llerae- 
litis  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot.  The  dominion 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  was  now  rap- 
idly draw  ing  to  a  close.  After  nn  obstinate 
defence  of  four  mouths,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khulif 
Umar  in  person  a.d.  6:17.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Abassides,  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fatimite  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the 
scat  of  his  empire  at  Musr  el-Kahirah,  the  mod- 
ern Cairo  (a.d.  969).  Under  the  Fatimite 
dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Je- 
rusalem reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem. 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
i»9f>).  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Mclek  Shah,  ujion  <  >rtok, 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091,  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of 
fief  by  his  sons  Ilghazy  ami  Sukman.  whose 
severity  to  the  Christians  became  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Crusades.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1099,  the  crusading  army  appeared  before  the 
Walls.  Their  camp  extended  from  the  gate  of 
Sr.  Stephen  to  that  U-neath  the  tower  of  David. 
<  In  the  fifth  day  after  their  arrival  the  crusaders 
attacked  the  city,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday, 
the  15th  of  July.  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  crusaders.  Churches  were  established,  and 
for  eighty-eight  years  Jerusalem  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1 187.  it  was  re- 
taken by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks. 
In  1277*.  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517,  it* passed  undet 
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the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
successor  Suliinan  built  the  present  walls  ot' 
the  city  in  1542.  Mohaiumco.  Alv,  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  took  |>o.s*ession  of  it  in  1832.  In 
1*34,  it  was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the 
Fellahin  during  tlie  insurrection,  and  in  itUO, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  sultan. 

III.  Tocography  OF  THK  ClTT.— There 
are  at  present  liefore  the  public  three  distinct 
riews  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  dis- 
crepant from  one  another  in  their  most  essen- 
tial features,  that  a  disinterested  person  might 
fairly  feel  himself  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  existed  no  real  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  point*  at  issue,  and  that  the  disputed 
questions  must  forever  remain  in  the  same  un- 
satisfactory state  as  at  present.  —  1.  The  first 
of  these  theories  consists  in  the  belief  that  nil 
the  sacred  localities  were  correctly  ascertained 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important,  that  none  have  been 
changed  during  the  dark  ayes  that  Ibllowed,  or 
in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the  city 
ha*  been  exposed.  The  first  person  who  veii- 
tuied  publicly  to  express  his  dissent  from  this 
vii.w  was  Kortc,  a  (rcrman  printer,  who  trav- 
elled in  Palestine  about  the  year  172H,  and  on 
his  return  home  published  a  work  denying  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  sacred  localities. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones  are  well  summed  up  by 
the  Kev.  George  Wdliams  in  his  work  on  the 
Holy  Citv,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Willis  all  has  been  said  that  can  lie  urged  in 
favor  of  their  authenticity.  —  l.  Professor  Rob- 
inson, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  cluliornte  works 
on  Palestine.  h;is  brought  together  all  the  argu- 
ments whicb  from  the  iilOfl  of  Korte  have  born 
accumulating  against  tl>e  authenticity  of  tin; 
mediaeval  sites  and  traditions. — 3.  The  third 
theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fcrgiisson  in 
his  *'  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Je- 
rusalem." It  agrees  generally  with  t lie  view- 
urged  by  all  those,  from  Ivorte  to  Kohiiison,  who 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  present  site  of  the 
sepulchre;  but  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  build- 
ing now  known  to  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the  1  >ome  of  the 
Hock,  is  the  identical  church  which  Constantino 
erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained  tlu 
Tomb  of  Christ.  Our  chief  authority  for  tho 
topography  of  Jerusalem  is  of  course  Josephus. 
In  attempting  to  follow  his  description,  there 
are  two  points  which  it  Ls  necessary  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  Temple;  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  llippicus. —  I.  Site  of  the  Teinftlf. — 
Without  any  exception,  all  topographers  are 
now  agreed  that  the  Temple  stood  within  the 
limits  of  the  great  area  now  known  ns  the  11a- 
ram,  though  few  arc  agreed  as  to  the  portion 
of  that  spiice  which  it  covered ;  and  at  least 
one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  ami  not  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure.  With 
this  exception  all  topographers  are  agreed  that 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  1 1  grain  area  was 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
frora  this  point  is  a  question  on  which 


there  is  much  loss  agreement  than  with  regard 
to  the  fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though 
the  evidence,  both  written  and  local,  points  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was 
literally  correct  when  he  said  that  the  Temple 
was  an  exact  square  of  a  stadium,  or  titsj  Creek 
feet,  on  each  side.  There  is  no  other  written 
authority  on  this  subject  except  the  Talmud, 
which  asserts  that  the  Temple  was  a  square  of 
500  cubits  each  side  ;  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if 
aware  that  this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  localities,  immediately  correct  themselves 
by  explaining  that  it  was  the  cubit  of  15  incites 
which  was  meant,  which  would  make  the  side 
025  feet.  The  instuntia  trucit,  however,  is  the 
existing  remains,  and  these  confirm  the  de- 
scription of  Josephus  to  the  fullest  j>o*>ible  ex- 
tent. Proceeding  eastward  along  the  southern 
wall  from  tho  south-western  angle,  we  find  the 
whole  Haram  area  tilled  up  perfectly  solid,  with 
the  exception  of  the  greut  tunnel  like  entrance 
under  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  until,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  oOU  feet  from  the  angle,  we  arrive  at  a 
wall  running  northwards  at  right  angles  to  the 
southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid  apace. 
Beyond  this  ]M>int,  the  Ilantm  area  is  till.  I  up 
with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers;  the  whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construc- 
tion, that  it  may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  neither  the  Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any 
of  the  larger  buildings  of  the  Temple,  ever 
stood  on  them.  In  so  far  therefore  as  tho 
southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest  jkt- 
fcctly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description,  that 
the  Temple  extended  cast  ami  west  feet, 
Tho  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  .wily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square,  it  must  liave 
commenced  at  a  point  lioil  feet  from  the  south 
west  aJiL'le,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the 
platform  which  now  surrounds  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  t  )inar  runs  parallel  to  the  southern 
wall  of  the  enclosure,  at  a  distance  of  exactly 
»>oo  feet,  while  westward  it  is  continued  in  a 
causeway  which  crosses  the  valley  ji,st  6ixi  t  •  t 
from  the  south-western  angle.  Moreover  the 
>outh  wall  of  what  is  now  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  bom  the  west- 
ern wall  for  just  600  feet;  which  again  gives 
the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by 
the  limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vaults.  —  II.  //*///»«•«»• . — 
Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  only  one  now  exists  in  any  thing  like 
a  state  of  perfection ;  that,  namely,  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  which  from  its  prominence  now, 
and  the  imiK>rtame  which  Josephus  nsori'tes  to 
the  tower,  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
to  be  the  Tower  Hippici.s.  The  reasons,  how- 
ever, against  this  assumption  arc  too  cogent  to 
allow  of  the  identity  being  admitted.  But  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  <-ity  there 
arc  tlie  remains  ot  an  ancient  budding  Of*  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  whose  position  an- 
swers so  completely  eve  ry  point  of  the  locality 
of  llippicus  as  described  by  Joseph  US,  ns  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  marks  the  sito 
of  this  celebrated  edifice.  — III.  Walk.  —  As- 
suming therefore  for  the  present  that  the  Ktut 
Juliul,  as  these  ruins  are  now  |>opularlv  called, 
is  the  remains  of  the  llippicus,  we  have  no  ditfi- 
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culty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or  the 
extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  a*  described 
by  Josephus. — The  first  or  old  wall  begun  on 
the  north  at  the  tower  ealled  llippicus,  and,  ex- 
tending to  the  Xystus,  joined  the  eonncil  I  

and  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  the  Temple. 
Its  southern  direction  is  described  as  passing  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes  (probably  the  modern  Jaffa 
gate),  and,  bending  above  the  fountain  of  Silo- 
ain,  it  readied  Ophcl,  and  was  joined  to  tltr 
eastern  cloister  of  t/te  Temple.  The  second  wull 
began  at  the  gate  Ucunath,  in  the  old  wail, 
probably  near  the  llippicus,  and  passed  round 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing  the 
great  Valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  which  leads  up 
to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and  then,  proceeding 
southward,  joined  the  Fortress  Antonia.  The 
third  wall  was  built  by  King  Herod  Agrippa; 
and  was  intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which 
hud  grown  out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city, 
which  before  this  had  been  left  exposed.  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
Tower  Pscphinus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  mon- 
ument of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabcne ;  it  then 
passed  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
kings  —  a  well-known  locality  —  and,  turning 
south  at  the  monument  of  the  Fuller,  Joined  the 
old  wall  at  the  valley  called  the  Valley  of  Kedron. 
After  describing  these  walls,  Josephns  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  sta- 
dia, or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as 
near  as  may  1«  the  extent  indicated  by  the  lo- 
calities. He  then  adds  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  Hie  new  wall  99.  —  IV.  Antonia.  —  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  of  the  walls,  it  may  !  *• 
well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Turrit  Antonia, 
as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command  will  admit. 
It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  temple  build- 
ings, and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ;  but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a  por- 
tion, has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  Temple  w:is  foursquare,  and  a  stadium 
on  each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  suy  that  with 
the  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circumference. 
The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  would 
be  that  the  Antonia  occupied  practically  the 
platform  on  which  the  so-called  Mosque  of 
Omar  now  stands.  Rut  from  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  the  siege,  wc  arc  forced  to  adopt 
the  alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus 
equally  justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or 
keep  attached  to  the  north-wvstern  angle  of  the 
Temple.  —  V.  Hills  and  Valleys. — Topogra- 
phers are  still  at  issue  as  to  the  true  direction  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyrojseon  Valley,  and, 
consequently,  as  to  the  position  of  Avral  The 
difficulty  of" determining  the  true  course  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Tyropceon  Valley  is  caused 
by  the  doubt  whether  Josephus,  in  describing 
the  city,  limits  his  description  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as  circumscribed 
by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether  he  includes 
the  city  of*  David  also,  and  s|>eaks  of  the  whole 
city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall  of 
Agrippa.  In  the  first  ca.se  the  Tvroiseon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot 
opposite  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
towards  the  Jaffa  gate ;  in  the  second  it  was 
the  great  valley  leading  from  the  same  point 
northwards  towards  the  Damascus  gate.  The 


principal  reason  for  adopting  the  firs*  hypothe 
sis  arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropojon  as  an  open  space 
or  depression  within  the  city,  at  '*  which  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  lioth  hills  end." 
In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus 
commonly  uses  the  word  'Aupa  when  speaking 
of  the  fortress  which  adjoined  the  Temple  in 
the  north ;  and  if  wc  might  assume  that  the  hill 
A  era  and  the  tower  Acra  were  one  and  the 
same  place,  the  question  might  be  considered 
as  settled.  The  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  in  favor  of  this  view,  —  that 
Acra  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  same  hill,  and  probably  on  the 
same  spot,  originally  occupied  by  David  as 
the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7-9),  and  near 
where  Baris  and  Antonia  afterwards  stood  ; 
and  consequently  that  the  great  northern  de- 
pression running  towards  the  Damascus  gate  is 
the  Tyropceon  Valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asmoneans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating 
the  hill  Bezctha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the 
Temple  hill.  If  this  view  of  the  internal  topog- 
raphy of  the  city  be  granted,  the  remaining 
hills  and  valleys  fall  into  their  places  easily  and 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  citadel,  or  upper 
market-place  of  Josephus,  was  the  modern  Zion, 
or  the  city  enclosed  within  the  old  wall ;  Acra 
was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the  hill  on  which  the 
Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris,  Acra,  and 
Antonia,  stood.  Bcxctha  was  the  well-defined 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple.  — VI.  Popula- 
tion. —  There  is  no  point  in  which  the  exagger- 
ation in  which  Josephus  occasionally  indulges 
is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  Still  the  assertions  that  throe 
millions  were  collected  at  the  l'assover ;  that  a 
million  of  people  perished  in  the  siege ;  that 
100,000  escaped,  &c.,  are  so  childish,  that  it  is 
surprising  any  one  could  ever  huvc  repeated 
them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation  of 
Tacitus,  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability.  The  area  within  the 
old  walls  never  could  nave  exceeded  180  acres. 
Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by  the  two 
old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that  enclosed 
by  tho  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we  liave 
2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  numlwr  of 
one  person  to  50  yards,  we  have  15,000 ;  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards,  wc  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city  ;  and  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city,  about 
15,000  more.  So  that  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may 
have  amounted  to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls, 
but  could  hardly  ever  have  reached  50,000  ; 
and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  one-half 
were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an  extreme 
estimate,  there  mav  have  been  60,000  or  70,000 
in  the  city  when  Titns  came  up  against  it. — 
VII.  Zion.  —  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  downwards  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  name  has  been  applied  to  the  west- 
ern hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  seems  equally  certain  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  th« 
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eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 
From  the  passages  in  2  Stun.  v.  7,  and  I  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city 
of  David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said, 
"  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the 


citv  of  David. 


And  David  dwelt  in  the  cas- 


tle, therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David. 
And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  even  from 
Millo  round  about,  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  citv."  There  are  numberless  passages 
in  which  Zion  is  sjsiken  of  a*  a  Holy  plan  in 
such  terms  as  arc  never  applied  to  Jerusalem, 
and  which  can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to 
the  Holv  Temple  Mount  (l's.  ii.  6,  Ixxxvii.  2, 
frc).  \Vhen  from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the 
Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  pas- 
sages written  by  persons  who  certainly  were 
acquainted  with  tlie  localities,  which  seem  to 
lix  'he  site  of  Zion  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  tertaintv  (1  Mace.  iv.  3T  ami  60,  vii.  33]. — 
VUL  —  T'ofMMfra/tfty  of  lite  limtic  of Srhemiah.  — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Je- 
rusal 'm  which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive 
m  form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topo- 
graphical description,  is  that  found  in  the  I  took 
of  Nehemiah.  and  although  it  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  the 
moot  points,  it  contains  such  valuable  indica- 
tions that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive examination.  The  easiest  wav  to  arrive  at 
an*  correct  conclusion  regarding  it,  is  to  take 
Hr-t  the  description  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and  drawing  such  a 
diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  old  wall  at  feast.  If  from  this  we 
turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which  gives  a  deserij>- 
tion  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  first  sixteen  verses  with  those  enumerated 
in  the  12th  chapter.  The  tirst  16  verges  refer 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining 
16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  —  IX.  Wa- 
ters of'  Ji-nmalfin.  —  The  principal  source  of  wa- 
ter supplv  seems  to  have  liecn  situated  to  the 
north.  The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  these 
springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4,30  (eomp.  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  17).  Great  rock-cut  reservoirs  have  been 
found  under  the  Temple  area,  and  channels 
connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Silonm ; 
and  uuiny  others  may  probably  yet  lie  discovered. 
A  considerable  jiortion  of  these  waters  was  at 
one  time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great 
reservoir  known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  which,  from  the  curiously  elalioratc  cha- 
racter of  its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always 
have  been  intended  as  a  rcscrvo'ir  of  water,  and 
never  could  have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  that  in  very  ancient 
tim.-s  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed 
sufficient,  even  with  all  these  precautions,  for 
the  supply  of  the  city;  and  consequently  largo 
reservoirs  were  excavated  from  the  rook,  at  a 
place  near  Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's 
pools,  and  the  water  brought  from  them  by  a 
long  canal  which  enters  the  city  altovc  Siloam. 
—  X.  Site  of  IhJy  S*f»Jrhre.  — *As  the  question 
now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  site  depends 
mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be  given  to 
two  questions: — First,  did  Constantine  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient  in- 


formation to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  precise  localities  of  the  crucitixion  and  bur- 
ial of  Christ '  Secondly,  is  the  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or 
does  it  stand  on  the  same  spot  >  In  the  first 
place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Titus, 
und  the  Jews  were  ut  one  time  prohibited  from 
approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be  proved 
that  there  were  Christians  always  "present  on 
the  ftpOt,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  hisho|« 
can  be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty 
and  completeness  ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  prol>- 
able  they  would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sa- 
cred sites  in  unbroken  continuity  of  tradition. 


The  account  given  by  Eusebitis  of  the 
iw/of  the  rock  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertain- 
ty about  the  matter.  It  is  minutely  descriptive 
of  the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
site  of  the  present  church.  ( >t  the  buildings 
which  Constantine,  or  his  mother  Helena,  erect* 
ed,  Mr.  Fergnsson  maintains  that  two  of  them 
now  remain  —  the  one  the  Auastasis,  a  circular 
building  erected  over  the  tomb  itself;  the  other 
the  "Golden  (iatewav."  which  was  the  propy- 
lea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to  the  atri- 
um of  the  basilica.  In  order  to  prove  these 
assertions,  there  are  three  classes  of  evi.Vncc 
which  may  be  ap|>ealed  to,  and  which  must 

I  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain  still  in 

;  doubt: —  First,  it  is  necessary  that  ti.e  cirruin. 
stances  of  the  locality  should  accord  with  those 
of  the  Bible  narrative.    Secondly,  t/.c  inci  lon- 

j  tal  notices  furnished  by  those  travellers  who 
visited  Jerusalem  la'twecn  the  time  of  Con' tan- 
tine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  Ik-  des-rip- 

j  tive  of  these  localities  ;  and.  Thirdly,  the  archi- 
tcetural  evidence  of  the  buildings  themselves 
must  that  of  iSc.  age  to  which  they  art-  as- 
signed. Taking  *,he  last  first,  no  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  gradation  of  styles  that  look 

i  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of 
Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate* 
way  and  Dome  of  the  iiork  arc  about  half-way 
in  the  series,  and  are  in  fact  buildings  which 
must  have  In-en  erected  within  the  century  in 
which  Constantine  flourished.    With  n-..*iil  to 
the  Golden  Gateway,  which  is  praetio.dk  un- 
altered, this  is  undoubted.    Although  in  the 
outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortilied  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  liccn  intended  as  a  city 
gate,  but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  pt»la- 
tial  edifice.    It  is  difficult,  indeed,  vo  sitg  -  ~t 
what  that  could  have  been,  except  the  Basilica 
dcscrilied  by  Ee-clnus.    The  exterior  of  the 
other  building  (the  Anasta-K)  has  Urn  rcpurcd 
and  covered  with  colored  tiles  anil  inscriptions 
in  more  modern  times;  but  the  inferior  is  n  al- 
ly unaltered,  and  even  externally,  wh  t  -ver  fhis 
coating  of  tiles  has  |>celcd  off,  the  old  Roman 
round  arch  appears  in  lien  of  ft*  pointed  snlr»ti 
tute.    It  must  also  be  added  tint  it  i> i*»*«ntiMllj 
n  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and  arrau 
incut,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Km 
pcror  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  dnughtei 
Constant  in,  outside  the  walN,  and  indeed  more 
or  l>  «s  like  all  the  tomh»huildings  of  that  a;r** 
We  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  »'lli'  I 
till  remains  unanswered.  What  tomb  like  build 
ing  did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  envi 
at  Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  Nek. 
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rising  eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the 
column*,  and  extending  over  the  whole  central 
area  of  the  church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  un- 
less it  were  the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis, 
described  by  Eusebius  f    Supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible to  put  this  evideDM  aside,  the  most  plau- 
sible suggestion  is  to  appeal  to  the  presumed 
historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Ulnar,  or  by 
the  Moslems  ut  all  events.    Then  is,  however, 
no  pruof  whatever  of  this  assumption.  What 
Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the  east 
of  the  Aksa,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name;  and  no  Mo- 
hammedan writer  of  any  sort,  anterior  to  the 
recovery  of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Sa- 
ladin,  ventures  to  assert  that  his  countrymen 
built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.    Irrefragable  as 
this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it  would  be  impos- 
aible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a  wrong  local- 
ity, if  the  site*  now  assumed  to  be  true  were 
such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  however,  they 
agree  with  them  to  the  minutest  detail.    To  un- 
derstand this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third  wall, 
or  that  of  Agrippa,  did  not  exist,  but  was  com- 
menced twelve  years  afterwards  :  the  »j*>t  where 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  therefore  now  stands 
was  at  that  time  outside  the  walls,  and  open  to 
the  country.    It  was  also  a  place  where  certain- 
ly tombs  "did  exist.    The  Pne  tori  urn  where 
Christ  was  judged  was  most  probably  the  An- 
tonia,  which  at  that  time,  as  before  and  after- 
wards, was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  of  the  governors  ;  and  the  Xystns  and 
Council-house  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighlairhood.    Leaving  these  localities, 
the  Saviour,  bearing  His  cross,  must  certainly 
have  gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well 
meet  Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the 
city  ;  thus  every  detail  of  the  description  is  sat- 
isfied, and  none  offended  by  the  locality  now 
assumed.    The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from 
its  nature  by  no  means  so  clear;  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  it  to  contradict,  and  a  great 
deal  that  directly  confirms  the  above  statements. 
Architccturullv.  there  is  literally  no  feature  and 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.    The  only  things  about 
it  of  more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an 
old  classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as 
string  courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  ex- 
ternal facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cor- 
nice is  identical  in  style  with,  and  certainly  bc- 
longs  to  the  age  of,  the  Golden  Gateway,  and 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  consequently  can  scarce- 
ly l»e  any  thing  else  than  a  fragment  of  the  old 
basilica, "which  El  Hakeem  had  destroyed  in  the 
previous  century,  and  the  remains  of  which 
must  still  have  la-en  scattered  aUjut  when  the 
Crusaders  arrived.    Nothing,  however,  can  he 
more  remarkable  than  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  Crusaders  treated  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa.    The  latter 
they  ahvavs  called  the  "  Tcmplumscu  palntium 
Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  contempt 
always  applied  by  Christians  to  any  thing  Jew- 
ish.   The  mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took 


the  title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  rest 
dencc  in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock .they  called  "  Templum  Domini."  — XI. 
RthnUdttMj  of  the  Temple  by  Juii<tn. —  Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  Even  if  we  have  not 
historical  evidence  of  these  facts,  the  appearance 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram  wouia  lead  us 
to  expect  that  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
attempted  ut  this  period.  The  great  tunnel- 
like  vault  under  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its 
four-domed  vestibule,  is  almost  certainly  part 
of  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  coeval  with  his 
period  ;  but  externally  to  this,  certain  architect- 
ural decorations  have  been  added,  and  that  so 
slightly,  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between 
me  oia  wans  ana  tne  subsequent  decorations, 
except  at  the  pointB  of  attachment.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the 
age  of  these  adjuncts.  They  may  with  very 
tolerable  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Ju- 
lian, while,  from'  the  historical  accounts,  they 
are  just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  them. 
The  principal  bearing  of  Julian  s  attempt  on  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of 
its  proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period 
(a.d.  362),  but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  al- 
ways, held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as 
doomed  by  the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself 
never  to  be  re-established  ;  and  this  consequent- 
ly makes  it  as  alwurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa 
is  a  building  of  Justinian  as  that  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway,  if  Christian 
buildings, ever  stood  within  its  precincts. — XII. 
Church  of  Justinian.  —  Nearly  two  centuries  af- 
ter the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we 
have  so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the 
works  of  I'rocopius  that  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains  (at 
least  above  ground )  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. Almost  all  topographers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosque  Kl  Aksa  is 
the  identical  church  referred  to;  but  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  re- 
fute any  such  idea.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  site  of  this 
church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram  area  are  al- 
most certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  are 
just  such  as  Procopius  describes ;  so  that,  if  it 
were  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply"  to  the 
Aksa,  equally  apply  to  this  situation.  But 
whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church  out- 
side the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to  have  lieen 
the  Mary-church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that 
Justinian  chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city, 
and  so  difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his 
church  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable  :  that  it 
was  liecutise  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre  and 
Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  sjtot  to  which 
the  SepuJchre  with  his  A fnry -church  huiv  subst- 
if  unit  It/  been  transferretl.  Having  now  gone 
.  through  the  main  outlines  of  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits  of  this 
article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many 
|  details  which  remain  will  lie  given  under  thefr 
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separate  titles,  as  Templb,  Tomb,  Palace, 

Ac. 

Jeru'sha,  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  queen  of 

Uzxiah  (2  K.  xv.  33). 

Jer  a  shah  ( 2  Chr.  xx vii.  1 ).  The  same  as 
the  preceding. 

Jesai  ah-  L  Son  of  Hauaniah,  brother  of 
Pclatiah,  and  grandson  of  Zerubt>al»cl  ( 1  Chr. 
iii.  21).  — 2.  A  Bcnjaraite  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jeshai  ah .  L  <-)ne  of  the  six  sons  of  Jed- 
nthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  15). —2.  A  Levitt  in 
the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Am  ram  through  Moses  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  25).  [Isbhiah.J — 3.  The  son  of  Atha- 
liah,  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the  Bene-  E  lam 
who  returned  with  Ezra  ( Ezr.  viu.  7).  IJosias.] 
-4.  A  Merarite  who  returned  with  Exra 
(Ezr.  viii.  19). 

Jeah  anah,  a  town  which,  with  its  depend- 
ent villages,  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Its  site 
has  not  been  identified  in  modern  times,  save  by 
Schwarz  (158),  who  places  it  at  "Al-Sanim,  a 
village  two  miles  W.  of  Bethel ;  "  but  it  is  not 
harked  on  any  map. 

Jesh&re'Lah,  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of 
ttie  seventh  of  the  24  wards  into  which  the 
tausicians  of  the  Le vites  were  divided  ( 1  Chr. 
xxv.  14).  [Aaabelah.] 

Jesheb  eab,  head  of  the  14th  course  of 
priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).  [Jehoiabib.] 

Jesher ,  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Kezrun  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Jesh'imotl,  "  the  waste,"  a  name  which 
sccurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  desig- 
nating the  position  of  Pisgah  and  l'eor ;  both 
rribed  as 


facing  the  Jeshimon."  Perhaps 
the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  hills  lying  immedi- 
ately on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  the  word.  The  passages  in  which  it  is  first 
mentioned  are  indispu  ttbJv  of  very  early  date, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  an  archaic  name 
found  and  adopted  by  the  Israelites. 

Jeshisha  l,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Gaditcs  who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Joshoha'iah,  a  chief  of  the  Simeonites, 
descended  from  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36]. 

Josh  ua.  1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (Neh. 
viii.  17).  (Joshua.]  — 2.  A  priest  in  the  reign 
of  David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  li).— 3.  One  of  the  Levitt!  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 4. 
Son  of  Jeliozadak,  tirst  high-priest  of  the  third 
scries,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his 
successors  down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  ami  Ofliaa 
or Menclaus, inclusive.  [Hioh-1'rikht.|  Jesh- 
ua,  like  his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  prob- 
ably born  in  Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jchoz- 
adak  hud  been  taken  captive  while  young  (I 
Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up  from  Babylon 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
took  a  leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish commonwealth.  Besides  the  great  imj>or- 
tance  of  Jeshua  as  an  historical  character,  from 
the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
ureat  work  which  he  accomplished,  his  name 
Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the  1  emplc,  his  office  as 
ui-;h-pricst,  and  especially  the  two  prophecies 


concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and  vi.  9-15,  point 
him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  —  6. 
Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
took  an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ebb, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  name  is  used  to  desig- 
nate either  the  whole  family  or  the  successive 
chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii.  40,  iii.  9*;  Neh.  iii.  19,  viii. 
7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  &c.).  —  6.  A  branch  of  the 
family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one  of  the  chief  fam- 
lies,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Neh.  x. 
14,  vii.  II,  4c. ;  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Josh  ua,  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Jndah  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. 

Jesh'uah,  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  David 
( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  as  Jksh  l  a,  No.  2. 

Jcsh  urun,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V. 
Jes'UTUn  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a  symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Dent,  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5, 26 ;  Is.  xliv. 
2,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been  sug- 
gested. Of  its  application  to  Israel  there  seems 
to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  It  is  most  prob- 
ably derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be 
blessed."  With  the  intensive  termination,  Jesh- 
urun  would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely 
happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification 
it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
15  points.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  a  diminu- 
tive of  Israel  j/itnrlin.  Such  too  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  who  renders  it 
'lopat?uoKo<.  ;  but  for  this  there  is  not  the  small- 
est foundation. 

Jesi  'ah.  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty 
men  who  joined  David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  6).  —  2.  The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the 
son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).  IJeshiaii.] 

Jesim  lei,  a  Simeonite  chief  of  the  family 
of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesso.  The  father  of  David.  He  was  the 
son  of  Obed.  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the 
union  of  Boaz  and  the  Moahitcss  Huth.  Nor 
was  Ruth's  the  only  foreign  blood  vhnt  ran  in 
his  veins ;  for  his  great-j;rand  mother  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Rahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jer- 
icho (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse's  genealogy  is  twice 
given  in  full  in  the  ().  T.,  viz.  Huth'iv.  18-22, 
and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  commonly  desig- 
nated as  "  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite  "  ( 1  Sam. 
xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called  by  his  son  David, 
then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58);  but  his  full 
title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bcthlehcm-Judah  " 
(xvii.  12).  He  is  an  "  old  man  "  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  (1  Sam-  xvii.  12),  with  eiyht 
sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem 
(xvi.  4,  5).  Jose's  wealth  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  gouts,  which  were 
under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  1 1 ,  xvii.  34,  35) 
When  David's  rupture  with  Said  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the- 
Cave  of  Adullam,  "  his  brethren  nml  all  hi* 
father's  house  "joined  him  (xxii.  1 ).  Anxious 
for  their  safety,  he  took  his  father  and  hi* 
mother  into  the  country  of  Moab,  und  de|>osited 
them  with  the  king,  and  there  they  disappear 
from  our  view  in  the  records  of  Scripture.  Who 

His 


the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told, 
eight  sons  will   lie  found  displayed 
David. 
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Jes'sue,  «  Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshun  ( 1 
Esd.  v.  26  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  40).  Ap. 

Je  su,  the  same  as  Jcshuu  the  Levite,  the 
father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63;  sec  Ezr.  viii. 
31),  also  called  Jessue  and  Jesus.  Ap. 

Jes  in,  the  son  of  A  slur,  whose  descendants 
the  Jesimtks  were  nuniliered  in  the  plains  of 
Moal>  at  the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 
Hi-  is  elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Ishnai  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jes'uites,  the.  A  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  [Nam.  xxvi.  44). 

Jes  u run.  [JKsiirRrir.l 

Je  8U8,  the  dreck  form  of  the  name  Joshua 
or  Joshua,  a  contraction  of  Jchoshua,  that  is, 
"  help  of  Jehovah  "or  "  Saviuur  "  (Num.  xiii. 
16).  [Jeiiosiu'  v  |  1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the 
son  of  Jchozadak  ( I  Esd.  v.  5,  8,  24, 48,  56,  68, 
70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called 
Jeshua.  (Jkshua,  No.  4.J — 2.  Jeshua  the 
Levite  (I  Esd.  v.  58,  iv.  48).— 3.  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  vii.  37  ;  Eeclus.  xlvi.  1  ; 
1  Mat.  ii.  55;  Acts  vii.  45;  Hcb.  iv.8).  (Josh- 
ua! 

Jesus  the  Father  of  Sirach,  and  grand- 

fathe-  of  the  following  ( Kcclus.  prol. ).  Ap. 

Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  is  described  in 

rhc  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  bv  his 
name  the  Wiadont  ■:  Ji.m*  the  Son  of'  SmicJi, 
or  simply  the  Wisdom  of'  Sintrh.  The  same 
jwissa^e  speaks  of  him  as  a  narire  of  Jerusalem 
(Ecclus.  I.e.) ;  and  the  internal  character  of  the 
book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin.  Among 
the  later  Jews,  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 

of  proverbs.  An. 

Je  sus,  called  Justus,  a  Christian  who  wa> 
with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  11). 

Jesus  Christ.  The  name  Jesus  signifies 
Saviour.  The  name  of  Christ  signifies  Anointeil. 
Priests  were  anointed  among  the  Jews,  as  their 
inauguration  to  their  office  (I  Chr.  xvi.  22; 
Ps.  cv.  15);  and  kings  also  (a  Mace.  i.  24; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  In  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Messiah 
(John  i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long-prom* 
ised  Prophet  and  King  whom  ihe  Jews  had 
been  taught  bv  their  prophets  to  expect  (Acts 
xix.  4  ;  Matt.  xi.  .'f).    The  use  of  this  name,  as 


Iv  favored, 
divine  crea 


the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of 
reation.  Mary  received  the  announce- 
ment of  a  miracle,  the  full  import  of  which  she 
could  not  have  understood,  with  the  submission 
of  one  who  knew  that  the  message  came  from 
(iod ;  and  the  Angel  departed  from  her.  The 
prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (Mic.  v.  2)  that  the 
future  King  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judaea,  the  place  where  the  house:  of  David  had 
its  origin ;  but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  had  ordered  a  general  census 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  well-known 
and  much-canvassed  passage,  Luke  ii.  2,  it  ap- 
penrs  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed  till  the 
time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrcnius),  some  years  later; 
and  how  far  it  was  carried  now  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from 
his  home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was 
Iwrn.  As  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a 
manger  was  the  cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord 
was  laid.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
greatness  of  the  event  that  seemed  so  unimpor- 
tant. Lowly  shepherds  were  the  witnesses  of 
the  wonder  that  accompanied  the  lowly  Sa- 
viour 's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ;  "  and  then  the  ex- 
ceeding joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the 
angels  about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through 
the  silence  of  night  with  the  words,  "  Clory  to 
liod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men  "  ( Luke  ii.  8-20).  The  child 
Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is  brought  to 
the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the  ottering 
for  her  purification.  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught 
from  (iod  that  the  object  of  their  earnest  long 
ings  was  btfore  them,  prophesied  of  His  divitu 
work  ;  the  ojc  rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen 
the  salvation  of  (iod,  and  the  other  speaking  of 
Him  "  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
Jerusalem"  (Luke  ii.  28-38).  Thus  recog- 
nized amongst  His  own  jjeople,  the  Saviour  was 
not  without  witness  amongst  the  heathen. 
•'  \\ 'isc  men  from  the  Last  "  —  that  is,  Persian 
magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea  of 
a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  wus  clearly  known  — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
t  >r  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Su- 
i  iour  to  pay  Him  homage.  A  little  child  made 
the  great  Herod  quake  DpOD  his  throne.  When 
he  knew  that  the  magi  were  come  to  hail  their 


applied  to  the  L>rd,  has  always  a  reference  to  '  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at  his  palace 
the  promises  of  the  prophets."    The  name  of   but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  ami  when  he 


Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and  that 
of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  Life,  the  Person,  ami 
the  Work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Of 
this  threefold  subject  the  present  article  includes 
the  lirst  part,  namely,  the  Life  and  Teaching. 
According  to  the  received  chronology,  which  i* 
in  fact  that  of  Diony  mus  Exiguua  in  the  6th 
century,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
year  oY  Rome  754 :  but  from  other  considera- 
tions it  is  probable  that  the  Nativity  took  place 
some  time  before  the  month  of  April  7">0  ;  and 
if  it  happened  only  a  few  months  Is  fore  lb  rod's 
death,  then  its  date  would  Ite  four  years  earlier 
than  the  Dionvsian  reckoning. 

The  salutation  addressed  bv  the  Angel  to 
Mary  His  mother,  "  Had  !  Thou  that  art  high- 


found  that  they  would  not  return  to  betray  this 
child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years  old.  The 
crime  was  great ;  but  the  number  of  the  victims, 
in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escaj>e  special  record,  amongst  the 
wkked  acts  of  Herod,  by  Josephus  and  other 
historians,  as  it  had  no  politic*]  interest. 
Joseph,  warned  bv  a  dream,  flees  to  Kgypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's 
arm."  Alter  the  death  of  Herod,  in  less  than  a 
year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to  their 
own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abt  >«lc. 

Except  as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists  are 
silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's 
life  down  to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old,  He  was  found 
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5n  the  Temple,  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  | 
them  questions  (Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are 
shown  this  one  fact  that  we  may  know  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  considered  childhood 
to  he  passing  into  youth,  Jesus  was  already 
aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously  preparing 
for  it,  although  years  passed  hefore  its  actual 
cornmi'iiccmcnt.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  hirth  of  our  Lord  to  the  opening  of 
His  ministry.  In  that  time  great  changes  had 
come  over  the  chosen  people.  Herod  the  Great 
had  united  under  him  almost  all  the  original 
kingdom  of  David  ;  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  it  was  dismembered  forever.  It  was  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Emperor, 
reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  O.C.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rnle 
(Aug.  vc.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began 
to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was 
twofold  —  to  enforce  repentance  anil  the  terrors 
of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgot- 
ten expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10; 
Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short.  Jesus 
came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to  receive  baptism 
at  John's  hands  :  first,  in  order  that  the  sacra- 
ment by  which  all  were  hereafter  to  l>e  admitted 
into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His  example 
to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15);  next,  that  John 
might  have  an  assurance  that  his  course  as  tin* 
herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His  ap- 
pearance (John  i.  33)  ;  and  last,  that  some  pul>- 
lic  token  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  (iod  (Heb.  v.  5).  Immediately 
after  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry,  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  l>e 
tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11  ;  Mark  i. 
12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  bant  ism  of 
our  Lord  cannot  have  liecn  for  Hiin  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which 
it  was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sin- 
lessness  affect  the  nature  of  His  temptation  ; 
for  it  was  the  trial  of  One  who  could  not 
possibly  have  fallen.1  The  three  temptations 
are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the 
disease  of  sin  makes  its  apjHiirance  on  the 
soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of 
praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii.  16). 
Bat  there  is  one  element  common  to  them  all 
—  they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self- 
denying  one.  Deserting  for  a  time  the  histori- 
cal onler,  we  *hall  find  that  the  records  of  this 
first  portion  of  His  ministry,  from  the  temptation 
to  the  transfiguration,  consist  mainly — (I)  of 
miracl.  s,  which  prove  His  divine  commission  ; 
( 2 )  of  discourses  and  parables  on  the  doctrine  of 
''the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents 
showing  the  behavior  of  various  persons  when 
brought  into  contact  with  our  Ixird. 

I.  Tlw  Minwle*. — The  expectation  that 
Messiah  would  work  miracles  existed  amongst 
the  people,  and  was  founded  on  the  language 
of  prophecy.  Our  Ixtrd's  miracles  are  de- 
scribed  in   the   New  Testament   by  several 

1  Tet  we  read  that  fie  "  w«*  in  nil  p'lint* 
tempted  like  a«  we  art1"  (Heb.  iv.  l.i).  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  the  po<-il>ility  of  yield- 
ing, or  his  temptation  would  have  been  essentially 
unlike  our*.  —  tin. 
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names:  they  are  signs,  wonders,  works  (most 
frequently  in  St.  John),  and  mighty  works,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
arc  regarded.  They  are  indeed  astonishing 
works,  wrought  as  signs  of  the  might  ana 
presence  of  (iod  ;  and  they  are  powers  or 
mighty  works  because  th  y  are  such  as  no 

Kiwer  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected, 
ut  if  the  object  had  Urn  merely  to  work  won- 
ders, without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish 
the  minds  of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  would  not  have  been  the  U-st  means  of 
producing  the  effect,  since  many  of  them  were 
wrought  tor  the  good  of  obscure  |teoplc,  before 
witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble  and  uneducated 
class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inouirc  into 
the  claims  of  a  prophet.  The  miracles  of  our 
Lord  were  to  lie  not  wonders  merely,  but  signs ; 
and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power, 
but  of  the  sco|»e  and  character  of  His  ministry, 
anil  of  the  divine  nature  of  His  Person.  This 
will  be  evident  from  an  examination  of  those 
which  are  more  particularly  descrilied  in  the 
(iospcls.  There  are  about  seventeen  recorded 
rases  of  the  cure  of  bodily  sickness,  including 
lever,  leprosy,  palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  tie; 
maimed  limb,  the  issue  of  blood  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  dropsy,  blindness,  deafness,  and 
dumbness  (John  iv.  47  ;  Matt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2  ; 
John  v.  5  ;  Matt.  xii.  10.  viii.  5,  ix.  20,  27  ;  Mark 
viii.  22  ;  John  ix.  I  ;  Luke  xiii.  lo,  xvii.  1 1 ,  x v iii. 
35.  xxii.  51).  Most  of  the  miracles  pertain  to 
one  class  ;  they  brought  help  to  the  suffering  or 
sorrowing,  ami  pmcl  timed  what  love  the  Man 
thai  did  them  bore  towards  thechildren  of  men. 
There  is  another  class,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  powers  of  nature  :  first  by  acts  of 
creative  power ;  secondly  by  setting  aside  nat- 
ural laws  ami  condition's.  In  a  third  class  of 
these  miracles  we  find  our  Ixird  overawing  the 
wills  of  men  ;  as  when  He  twice  cleared  the 
Temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxi. 
12);  and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers) 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And 
in  a  fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  miracle 
only,  where  His  power  was  used  for  destruc- 
tion—  the  case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt 
xxi.  18).  On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  mira- 
cles, we  see  at  once  that  they  are  signs  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission.  They 
show  how  active  and  unwearied  was  His  love  : 
they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its  operation. 
The  miracles  were  intended  to  attract  the  wit- 
nesses  of  them  to  become  followers  of  Jcmis, 
and  members  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They 
have  then  two  purposes,  the  proximate  and 
subordinate  purpose  of  doing  a  work  ol  love  to 
them  that  nod  it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of 
ii- veal i tig  Christ  in  His  own  Person  and  nature 
as  the  Son  ot  (iod  and  Saviour  of  men. 

2.  The  p€trafJf».  —  Nearly  fifty  parables  an* 
preserved  in  the  (iosjsls,  and  they  ate  only  se- 
Iceted  from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  In 
the  parable  some  story  of  ordinary  doings  is 
made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains.  In  reference 
t.i  this  kind  of  teaching,  sonic  h  vc  hastily  con- 
cluded from  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  viii.  10) 
tliat   the   parable  was  employed   to  conceal 
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knowledge  from  those  who  were  not  suscepti- 
hle  of  it,  uml  that  this  wm  it*  chief  purpose. 
Bat  it  was  chosen  not  for  this  negative  object, 
but  for  its  positive  advantages  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  disciples.  If  there  was  any  mode 
of  teaching  better  suited  than  another"  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  truths  for  the  memorv 
that  were  not  accepted  by  the  heart,  that  mode 
would  be  the  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  |«si- 
tion.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode 
of  instruction  familiar;  the  originality  of  the 
parables  lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by 
stories,  but  in  the  profound  and  new  truths 
which  the  stories  taught  so  aptly.  Beside*  the 
parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of  our  Lord 
is  conveyed  in  many  discourses  dis]tersed 
through  the  Gospels,  of  which  three  may  be 
here  selected  as  examples :  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65), 
and  the  final  discourse  and  p raver  which  pre- 
ceded the  Passion  (John  xiv.-xvii.).  Notwith- 
standing the  endeavor  to  establish  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  dim-rent 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the 
evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its 
historical  position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Lnke ; 
and  its  earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
must  be  owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  com- 
mence the  account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
with  a  summary  of  His  teaching.  Pro  in  Luke 
we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a  moun- 
tain to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following  He 
made  up  the  numlier  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them  ;  and  then  de- 
fending He  stood!  upon  a  level  place  (Luke  vi. 
17),  not  necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  where  the  multitude  could  stand  round 
•mi  hear ;  and  there  He  taught  them  in  a  sol- 
emn address  the  laws  and  constitution  of  His 
new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
differences  between  the  re|iorts  of  the  two  Evan- 
gelists are  many.  In  the  former  (iospel  the 
sermon  occupies  one  hundred  and  seven  verses ; 
in  the  latter,  thirty.  The  longer  report  includes 
the  exjKisition  of  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  I*aw  :  it  also  draws  together,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  passages  which  St.  Luke  reports 
elsewhere  and  in  another  connection  ;  and  where 
the  two  contain  the  same  mutter,  that  of  St. 
Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Mat- 
thew is  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  lie  fully  set  forth  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its 
bearing  on  the  Law  ns  usually  received  by  the 
Jews,  for  whose  use  especially  this  Gospel  was 
designed.  And  when  this  discourse  is  com- 
pared with  the  later  examples  to  which  we 
■hail  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out  more 
distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole 
Gosjiel.  The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  must  !*•  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His 
ministry.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  dis- 
course in  John  vi.  took  place  about  the  time  of 
the  Transfiguration.  The  effect  of  His  |>crsoiiaI 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  promi- 
nent subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He 
was  the  Christ,  and  bad  given  them  His  law, 
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wider  and  deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But 
the  objection  to  every  law  applies  more  strongly 
the  purer  and  higher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to 
perform  that  which  I  will"  is  a  question  that 
grows  more  difficult  to  answer  as  the  slumlord 
of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is  that  question 
which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer  here.  The 
Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  suffer  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  lie  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice 
it  not  only  to  lie  looked  on,  but  to  fie  believed ; 
and  not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the 
believer,  to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and 
life.  Faith,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of 
apprehending  it:  but  when  it  is  once  luid  hold 
of,  it  will  be  as  much  a  port  of  the  believer  as 
the  food  that  nourishes  the  body  becomes  incur- 
porated  with  the  liody.  Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  bc- 
cause  their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah 
hud  no  real  foundation.  The  rest  remained 
with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed 
Peter:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
h>u  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we 
believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (John  vi.  68,  69). 
The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  His 
ministry.  This  great  discourse,  recorded  only 
by  St.  John,  extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  chapter.  It  hardly  ad- 
mits of  analysis.  It  announces  the  Saviour's 
departure  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission ;  it 
imposes  tins  new  commandment  on  the  disciples 
of  a  special  love  towards  each  other  which 
should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession ;  it  consoles  then: 
with  the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should 
be  to  them  instead  of  the  Saviour;  it  tells  them 
all  that  He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them, 
reminding  them,  reproving  the  world,  and  guid- 
ing the  disciples  into  all  truth.  It  offers  tbim, 
instead  of  the  bodily  presence  of  their  beloved 
Master,  free  access  to  the  throne  of  His  Father, 
and  spiritual  blessinp  such  as  they  had  not 
known  before.  Finally,  it  culminates  in  that 
sublime  prayer  (eh.  xvii.)  by  which  the  High- 
priest  us  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the  victim. 
These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the 
Saviour's  teaching  — of  its  progressive  charac- 
ter from  the  opening  of  Ilis  ministry  to  the 
close. 

J 'he  teene  of  the  Lord' a  Afiuittry.  —  As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  tliun  us 
to  its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth. 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our 
Lord's  doings  in  Galilee :  if  we  put  aside  a  few 
days  before  the  Passion,  we  find  that  they 
never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem.  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some  acts 
in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Cos|«  1 
to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.  But  when  the 
supplemental  character  of  John's  Gospel  u 
borne  in  mind  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
nut  rather  a  picture  of  it :  notes  of  time  arc  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  "the  Re- 
deemer's chief  acts  were  done,  they  might 
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naturally  omit  to  mention  the  feast*,  which, 
being  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added 
nothing  tu  thematerials  for  His  Galilean  min- 
istry —  Duration  of  the  Ministry.—  It  is  inqios- 
sible  to  determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the 
numU-r  of  vears  during  which  the  Redeemer 
exercised  His  ministry  before  the  Passion :  but ' 
the  doubt  lien  between  two  and  three.  The 
data  arc  to  be  drawn  from  St  John.  This  j 
Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  j 
Jesus  was  present ;  the  Passover  that  followed 
His  baptism  (ii.  13);  "a  feast  of  the  Jews" 
(v.  1 ),  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained 
in  Galilee  (vi.  4);  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
to  which  the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ; 
the  feast  of  Dedication  (x.  22);  and  lastly  the 
feast  of  Passover,  at  which  he  suffered  (xii., 
xiii.).  There  are  certainly  three  Passovers, 
and  it  is  possible  that  "  a  feast"  (v.  1 )  may  be 
a  fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  the  question 
turns.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  u  Passover,  then 
no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  between  the 
first  (ii.  13),  and  that  whieh  is  spoken  of  in  the 
sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between  those  two 
must  he  assumed  to  be  a  single  year  only.  Now, 
although  the  record  of  John  of  this  period  con- 
tains but  few  facts,  yet,  when  all  the  Evangel- 
ists are  compared,  the  amount  of  labor  com- 
pressed into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  cosier 
to  suppose  that  the  "  feast  ""(John  v.  I )  was  a 
Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year 
of  the  ministry.  Upon  the  whole,  though  there 
is  nothing  that  amounts  to  proof,  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  four  Passovers,  and  consequent- 
ly that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  three  years,  the  "  beginning  of  mir- 
acles" (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought  before 
the  first  Passover.  The  year  of  the  first  of 
these  Passovers  was  u.c.  780,  and  the  Bap- 
tism of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At 
Bethabara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  lie- 
gin  to  be  drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and 
another,  probably  John,  the  sole  narrator  of 
the  fact,  sec  Jesus,  and  hear  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings  Si- 
mon Peter  to  see  Him  also;  and  he  recei%*cs 
from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then 
Philip  and  N'athanael  arc  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  The  two  disciples  lust  named 
suw  Him  us  He  was  about  to  set  out  for  Guli- 
i'ec,  on  the  third  day  of  His  sojourn  at  Beth- 
abara. The  third  day  after  this  interview, 
Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works  His  lint 
mirm-le  by  making  the  water  wine  (John  i.  20, 
33,  43,  ii.  1 ).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capernaum,  and,  after  a  sojourn  there  of  "  not 
many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Pass- 
over, which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judnu  (John  ii.  12,  13).  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St.  | 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a  | 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Pass- 
over by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  can- 
not be  confounded  without  throwing  discredit 
•n  the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or 


the  other;  the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise. 
The  expulsion  of  the  traders  was  not  likely  to 
produce  a  jicnnancnt  effvet,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the 
traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the  Temple  as  they 
had  done  when  He  visited  it  before.  The  vi.sft 
of  Nicodcmus  to  Jesus  took  place  alxiut  this 
first  Passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John  ;  since  we  have  here  a  Muster  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim (John  vii.  50),  expressing  his  belief  in 
Him,  although  too  timid  ut  this  time  to  make 
an  open  profession.  The  object  of  the  visit, 
though  not  directly  stated,  is  si  ill  clear  :  he  was 
one  of  the  better  Pharisees,  who  were  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  having  seen  the 
miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to  inquire 
more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  After  a  sojourn 
at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus  went 
to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples;  and  they 
there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was 
now  at  .EiH.n  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  humility  (John  iii.  27-30).  How  long  this 
sojourn  in  Judam  lasted  is  uncertain.  But  in 
order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with  Matt.  iv.  12, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much  longer  than 
the  "twenty -six  or  twenty  -  seven  "  days,  to 
which  Mr.  C'reswcll  would  limit  it  In  the  way 
to  Galilee,  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route, 
through  Samaria.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Samaritans  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even  more 
than  if  they  had  liecn  Gentiles.  Yet  even  in 
Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ,  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His 
feet.  He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem, 
which  the  Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to 
Sychar.  Wearied  and  athirst,  He  sat  on  the 
sitle  of  Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neigh- 
boring  town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and 
was  astonished  that  a  Jew  should  address  her 
as  a  neighbor,  with  a  request  for  water.  The 
conversation  that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  Christ  kiwis  to 
Himself  the  souls  of  men.  In  this  remarkable 
dialogue  are  many  things  to  ponder  over.  The 
living  water  which  Christ  would  give  ;  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  change  in  the  worship  of 
Jew  nnd  Samaritan  ;  lastly,  the  confession  that 
He  who  s]K>aks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy. 

Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  lie 
expounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  I*aiuh 
(lxi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was 
now  at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth 
that  had  tilled  the  Samaritans  with  grutitmlc, 
wrought  up  to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who 
would  have  destroyed  Him  if  He  had  not  es- 
caped out  of  their  hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He 
came  now  to  Capernaum.  On  his  way  hither, 
when  He  had  reached  Cana,  He  healed  the  son 
of  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Ilerod  Autipu-  (John 
iv.  46-54),  who  "himself  believed,  ami  his 
whole  house."  This  was  the  second  Galilean 
miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.    Here  two  dis- 
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ciplcs  who  had  known  him  l>cfore — namely, 
Simon  Peter  unci  Andrew  —  wen-  culled  from 
their  fishing  to  Itevome  "  fishers  of  men  "  ( Matt, 
iv.  l'J),  and  the  two  sons  of  Zehedee  received  the 
name  summon!*.  After  healing  on  the  Sabbath 
a  demoniac  in  the  Synagogue,  a  miracle  which 
was  witnessed  by  many,  and  was  made  known 
everywhere,  He  returned  the  Mime  day  to  Si- 
mon's house,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law  of 
Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.   At  sunset,  the 


multitude,  now  fully  ■round  hv  whut  they  hud  ;  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11). 
heard,  brought  their  siek  to  Simon's  door  to  In 


Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  Sahltath-day  ?  "  Their  doctors  wonld  have 
allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit;  hut 
they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from  the 
depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth;  hut  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief, 
showed  itself:  He  looked  round  alxint  upon 
them  "  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,"  and  answered  their  cavils 
hy  healing  the  man  (Matt.  xii.  9-U;  Mark  iii. 


placing  the  ordination  or  calling  ot  the 
Twelve  Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the 
!  Mount,  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke 
(vi.  1.*),  17).    But  this  more  solemn  separation 
for  their  work  by  no  means  marks  the  time  of 
I  their  first  approach  to  Jesus.    That  which  takes 
'  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  disci- 
I  pics  to  be  a  distinct  IkkIv,  under  the  name 
of  Apostles.    They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preac  h 
until  later  in  the  same  year.    The  number 
twelve  must  have  reference  to  the  number  of 
the  Jewish  tribes :  it  is  a  number  selec  ted  on 
account  of  its  symliolical  meaning,  for  the  work 
confided  to  them  might  have  been  wrought  by 


get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succor, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  23-34).  He  now. 
after  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Gali- 
lee,  where  other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered  : 
— "  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns  that  I  mav 
preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth'" 
(Mark  i.  3H).  The  journey  through  Galilee, 
on  which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a 
general  circuit  of  that  country. 

Siiund  tjftir  of  tlit  ministry. — Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  whic  h 
was  probably  the  Passover.    At  the  pool  Be- 

thesda  (—  house  of  mercy),  which  was  near  the  i  more  or  fewer.  In  the  four  lists  of  the 
slurp  gate  (Nch.  iii.  I)  on  the  north-east  side  !  of  the  Apostles  preserved  to  us  (Matt.  x. ; 
of  the  Temple,  Jesus  saw  many  infirm  persons  Mark  iii. ;  Luke  vi. ;  Acts  i.),  there  is  a  certain 
waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing  virtues  of  the  order  preserved,  amidst  variations.  The  two 
water  (John  v.  1-18).  Among  them  was  a  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the 
man  who  had  an  infirmity  thirtv-eight  years:  1  sons  of  ZelKnlee,  are  always  named  the  first; 
Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a  word,  bidding  him  ,  and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  miracle  was  j  place.  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and 
done  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  Jews,  who  acted    Matthew,  are  alwavs  in  the  next  rank;  and  of 


against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labor,  and  as  sueh  forbidden 
(Jer.  xvii.  21).  In  our  Lord's  justification  of 
Himself,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work  ''  (John  v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal 
claim  to  the  divine  nature.  Another  discussion 
nlxtut  the  Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went  through 
the  fields  (Matt.  xii.  1-8),  The  time  of  this  is 
somewhat  uncertain  :  some  would  plac  e  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  :  but  its 
place  is  mueh  more  probably  hen-.  Our  IxjpI 
quotes  cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set 
aside,  because  He  is  One  who  has  |»ower  to  do 
the  same.  And  the  ris>-  of  a  new  law  is  implied 
in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has  re- 
corded :  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  The-  law  upon  the 
Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve 
for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest,  to  keen  room 
for  the  Worship  of  (Sod*  The  Sou  of  Man  has 
power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is  done, 
or  if  men  are  tit  to  receive  a  higher.  This  may 
have  taken  plac  e  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  alter 

the  Passover.   On  another"  Sabbath,  proliahlv 

at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  returned, 
tlii;  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking  proof  of 
the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow  and 
unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and 
found  there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  — 
some  poor  artisan  [perhaps,  whose  handiwork 
was  his  means  of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal 
him  —  which  would  give  back  life  to  lite  snf« 


them  Philip  is  always  the  first.  In  the  thir£ 
rank,  James  the  son  of  Alpha?us  is  the  ;irst,  a3 
Judas  Iscariot  is  always  the  last,  with  Simon 
the  Zealot  and  ThnddVcus  between.  Some  of 
the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  unlearned 
men  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of  the 
same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class;  and  a  tilth 
was  a  "publican,"  one  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  Collected  the  taxes  farmed  bv  Romans  of 
higher  rank.  From  henceforth  the  education 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  will  l>e  one  of  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  lord's  ministry.  First  He 
instructs  them;  then  He  takes  them  with  Him 
as  companions  of  His  wavfaring  ;  then  He  sends 
them  forth  to  teach  and  heal  for  Him.  The 
SffHUm  on  thr  Mount,  although  it  is  meant  for 
all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  n  special  refer- 
ence! to  the  chosen  Twelve  ( Matt.  v.  1 1 ).  About 
this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  long 
a  prisoner  with  little  hoj>e  of  release,  sent  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou 
He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  anoth- 
er '.  "  In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  tio  more 
touching  incident.  The  great  privilege  of 
John's  life  was  that  he  was  appointed  to  recog- 
nize and  lx-ar  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John  i. 
:tl|.  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
-ti  ps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted 
of  only  twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
cloud  over  his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of 
Mrssiah  as  near  as  he  had  thought  '.  Was 
Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but  some  forerunner  of 
trrer — which  would  give  jo v  to  every  beholder  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself  had  been  ?  There 
who  had  one  touch  of  pity  in  his  heart.    The  ,  is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  suppose  that  Jeans 
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ha*  deceived  ;  when  the  doubt*  arise,  it  is  to 
Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was  not 
without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  lie  tha't  should 
come  »  "  The  scope  of  the  answer  riven  lies  in 
its  recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former 
confidence. 

Now  commences  the  second  circuit  ot  Gali- 
leo (Luke  nit  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  para- 
bles in  Matt,  xiii.,  the  visit  of  our  lord's 
mother  and  brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and 
the  acconnt  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark 
vi.  1-6).  During  this  time  the  twelve  have 
journeved  with  Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit 
in  Galilee  is  recorded,  which  probably  occurred 
during  the  last  three  months  of  this  year  (Matt. 

ix.  35-38) ;  and  during  this  circuit,  after  re- 
minding them  how  great  is  the  harvest  and  how 
pressing  the  need  of  laborers,  He  carries  the 
training  of  the  disciples  one  step  further  by 
•epding  them  forth  by  themselves  to  teach  ( Mutt. 

x.  ,  xi.).  They  went  forth  two  and  two;  and 
our  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xi. 
1),  with  what  companions  docs  not  appear. 
After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  dura- 
tion, the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it.  He  wished  to  commune  with  His 
Apostles  privately  upon  their  work,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction  they 
had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31 ).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near 
Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the 
sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them  ;  and  here 
the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger 
and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for  them 
one  of  His  most  remarkable  miracles.  Gut  of 
five  barely -loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  He  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  wo- 
men and  children.  After  the  miracle  the  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone 
to  a  mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father. 
They  were  toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind  was 
contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew  towards 
morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them  on 
the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified. 
He  came  into  the  ship,  and  the  wind  ceased. 
When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesaret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a 
healer  of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ;  and  He  per- 
formed very  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on 
the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to 
was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
Him  "  (John  vi.  661. 

Third  Year  of  the  Ministry.  —  Hearing  per- 
haps that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went 
down  to  see  Him  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1 ). 
Leaving  the  neighborhood  of  Capernaum,  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined  ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
early  summer  of  this  year.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  He  retired  into  this  heathen  country  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering;  more  probablv  it 
was  a  retreat  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews 


(Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24-30).  Return- 
ing thence.  He  passed  round  bv  the  north  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis  on  its 
eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  dis- 
trict He  performed  many  miracle*,  and  especial- 
ly the  restoration  of  a  ileaf  man  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the 
seeming  effort  with  which  He  wrought  it.  To 
these  succeeded  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
with  the  seven  loaves  (Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now 
crossed  the  I«ake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  asked  and  were  refused  a 
"  sign."  After  they  hail  departed,  Jesus  crossed 
the  lake  with  Hi's  disciple*.  At  Bethsaida 
Julias,  He  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ;  and 
here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepara- 
tion which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked 
( Mark.  viii.  22-26).  The  ministry  in  Galilee  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  country,  Jesus  has  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  has  shown 
by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was 
to  come.  The  lengthened  journey  through  the 
land.  the. miracles,  far  more  than  are  recorded 
in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home  to  all 
the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida 
He  had  no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  behind 
Him,  drawn  together  by  wonders  that  they  had 
seen,  and  by  the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them. 
Many  thousands  had  actually  been  benefited  by 
the  miracles  ;  and  yet  of  alt  \hesc  there  wcie  only 
twelve  that  really  clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them 
was  Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rejection  an 
epoch  of  the  history  is  connected.  He  begins 
to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion  more 
fully.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  so 
plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets,  had  receded 
from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of  that  time. 
The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples  was  at 
once  new  and  shocking.  Turning  now  to  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  followed  Him  (Mark, 
Luke),  He  published  the  Christian  doctrim-  of 
self-denial.  The  Apostles  had  jnst  shown  that 
they  took  the  natural  view  of  suffering,  that  it 
was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They  shrank  from 
conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural 
men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  th«  soul, 
the  life  of  the  body  is  valueless  (Matt.  xvi.  21- 
28  ;  Mark  viii.  31-38  ;  Luke  ix.  22-27)  The 
Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in 
connection  with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve 
were  greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  had  heard. 
Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their  per- 
plexed spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master 
failed  not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him 
three  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
who  formed  as  it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to 
Jesus  than  the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain,  apart 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  mountain.  The 
three  disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him.  who 
should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses  or' His 
agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethscmane  :  those  who 
saw  'His  glorv  in  the  holy  mount  would  Is* 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they 
beheld  His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness 
and  exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt 
as  to  its  historical  character.    There  has  been 
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much  discussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great 
wonder.  But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable, 
hirst,  us  it  was  connected  w  tit  the  prayer  of 
Jesus,  to  which  it  was  no  dotilit  an  answer,  it 
is  to  l»c  n^arded  its  a  kind  of  inauguration  of 
Him  in  Hi-  in  w  officii  as  the  lligh-prie»t  who 
should  make  atonement  fur  the  miis  ol  the  peo- 
j>!e  with  Hi* OWI1  blood.  Sccondlv,  a^  the  wit- 
nesses of  tliis  -ccne  were  the  MltlH!  three  disciples 
who  were  with  the  Master  in  the  Garden  of 
C»cthM  mane,  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  one 
wad  intended  to  prepare  tliem  for  the  other. 
As  liny  came  down  from  the  mountain,  He 
chared  tlniii  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  MoeO 
till  alter  the  Ri  stirnt  tion  ;  which  show  s  that 
this  miracle  took  place  lor  His  u*c  and  for  theirs, 
rather  than  for  the  re-t  of  the  disciples.  Mean- 
time an  gst  the  multitude  below  a  scene  was 

taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  teemed  to  justify  l'ctcr's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  lie  here."  A 
poor  youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil, 
was  brought  to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with 
Jesus,  to  he  cured.  They  could  not  prevail  ; 
and  when  Jesus  appeared  unionist  them,  the 
agonized  and  di*ap|M>intcd  father  appealed  to 
Him,  with  a  kind  of  complaint,  of  the  inqsitenec 
Of  the  disciples.  What  the  disciples  had  failed 
to  do,  Jesus  did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained 
to  them  that  their  want  id'  faith  in  their  own 
power  to  heal,  and  in  His  promises  to  bestow 
the  power  UpOII  them,  was  the  cause  of  their 
inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21;  Mark  i\.  U-2'J ; 
Luke  ix.  37-43).  Once  more  did  JctUM  fore- 
tell His  Midi  rings  on  their  way  hack  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  IX.  30-32). 

From  the  /•««*/  of'  Tal*  muclen,  Third  Yntr. — 
The  Feast  of  Tuhcrnuclcs  w;is  now  approach- 
ing.  His  brethren  set  out  for  the  feast  without 

Him,  and  He  ahodc  in  Galilee  for  a  lew  days 
longer  (John  vii.  2-10).  Afterwards  He  set 
out,  taking  the  more  direct  hut  less  frequented 
route  by  Samaria.  St.  Luke  alone  records,  in 
connection  with  this  journcv,  the  tending  forth 
of  the  seventy  disciples.  This  event  is  to  l»c 
regarded  in  a  ditrerent  light  from  that  of  the 
twelve.  The  seventy  had  received  no  special 
education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  commission 
was  of  a  teui|iorary  kind.  The  number  has 
reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jen-;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria, 
reminds  us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed 
towards  the  stranger.'  After  healing  the  ten 
lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came  about  the  midsl 
of  the  feast  to  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  and 
rulers  sought  to  take  Him  ;  some  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  iii  Him.  hut  concealed  their 
opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  divis- 
ion of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure 
of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  o|>cnly  teach- 
ing in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-53;  see  csp. 
ver.  80,  44.  4.'>.  4<i).  The  officers  were 
partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  the  favorite  Teacher  ;  and  partly  were 
themselves  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.'  The 

'  They  were  sent  "  lulu  evcrv  rllv  wlillher  He 
Himself 'would  come  "  Luke  x.'l "! :  l»nt  of  Himself 
He  siins,  '•  I  Hiri  not  Mill  »nve  to  Hie  lost  sheep  of 
the  Ijuum-  of  Israel  >  (Matt.  xv.  24). 


history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  be 
longs  "to  this  time.  To  this  place  belongs  the 
account,  given  by  John  alone,  of  the  healing 
of  one  who  was  horn  blind,  and  the  consc 
ipieitees  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21).  Ti  e 
w  ell-known  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  an 
answer  to  the  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  that 
He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the  law, 
"  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath-day  "  (ix.  16). 

We  now  approach  a  difficult  jiortion  of  the 
sacred  history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by 
John  immediately  afterwards  is  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
25th  of  Chisleu,  answering  nearly  to  DecemU-r. 
According  to  this  Kvangclist,  our  Ixird  does  not 
ap|K'iir  to  have  returned  to  Galilee  K-tween  the 
K-ast  of  Taliernacles  and  that  of  Dedication, 
but  to  have  passed  the  time  in  and  near  Jeru- 
salem. Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude  to 
the  Feast  of  TaU-rnacles.  Luke  apjiears  to  do 
so  in  ix.  51  :  but  the  words  there  used  would 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large 
section,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  lu'long 
to  the  time  preceding  the  departure  from  Gali- 
lee ;  and  the  question  is  how  is  this  to  be  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  shall  harmonize  with  the 
narrative  of  St.  John.  In  most  harmonics  a 
return  of  our  L>rd  to  Gulilcc  has  been  assumed, 
in  order  ru  find  a  place  for  this  part  of  Luke's 
Gospel.  Perhaps  this  great  division  of  Luke 
(x.  17-xviii.  14)  should  be  inserted  entire  be- 
tween John  x.  21  and  22.  Some  of  the  mo-t 
striking  parables,  preserved  only  by  Luke,  lie- 
long  to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward, 
the  rich  man  and  I^azams,  and  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  all  |jeculiar  to  this  Gospel,  l>e- 
long  to  the  present  section.  The  instructive 
account  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  the  miracle 
of  the  ten  lepers  In-long  to  this  portion  of  the 
narrative.  Resides  these,  scattered  sayings  that 

repeated  in 
f  the  bring ii 
of  \oung  children  to  Jesus  unites  again  the 
three  Kvatigclists  (Matt.  xix.  13-15;  Mark 
x.  13-16;  Luke  xviii.  15-17).  On  the  way  to 
Jerusalem  through  Pcnca.  to  the  Feast  of  1  >cdi- 
cation.  Jesus  again  puts  before  the  mind*  of 
the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to  forget, 
the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "under- 
stood none  of  these  things,"  for  they  could  not 
reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with  the 
si- ns  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  17-19;  Mark  x.  32-34; 
Luke  xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this 
new,  though  dark,  intimation  of  the  coming 
Of  the  kingdom,  Salome,  with  her  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  came  to  Itcsjtcak  the  two 
places  of  highest  honor  in  the  kingdom.  Jesus 
tells  them  that  they  know  not  what  they  a>k  ; 
that  the  places  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  shall 
be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  chance 
request,  but  njK.n  those  for  whom  they  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provokes  sin. 
the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and 
they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James 
and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle 
that  the  child-like  disposition  is  that  which  lie 
approves  (Matt.  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark  x  35-45). 


occur  in  .St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connection.    The  account  of  t lie  bringing 
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The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho 
is  chietlv  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from 
the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harnioni/,iug 
the  accounts.  Matthew  speaks  of  /«%>  blind 
men,  and  of  the  occasion  as  the  departure  from 
Jericho  ;  Mark  of  one,  whom  he  nanu  s,  and  of 
their  arrival  at  Jericho;  and  Luke  agrees  with 
him.  This  jtoint  has  received  much  discussion  ; 
but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  rinds  favor  with 
mauv  eminent  expositors,  that  there  were  two 
blind  men,  and  Uith  were  healed  under  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  Uarti uncus  was  on 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus 
as  lie  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the 
.>r!ier  side  as  tliev  departed  (Matt.  xx.  29-34; 
Mark  x.  46-52;"  Luke  xviii.  36-43).  Tlie 
calling  of  Zacchasus  has  more  than  a  mere  per- 
soual  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a 
class  hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews,  lint  ho 
was  one  who  sought  to  tvrvv  (tod.  From  such 
did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not  (Luke  xix.  1-10). 
We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication  ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the, 
events  in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  min- 
istry has  not  been  conclusively  determined. 
Alter  being  present  at  the  least,  Jesus  returned 
to  Bethuhuru  hevoud  Jordan,  where  John  had 
formerly  baptised,  and  abode  there.  How  Ioiil: 
He  remained  here  doce  not  appear.  It  was 
probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of  a 
family  in  Bethany,  who  were  whit  men  call 
the  intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him 
thence.  Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  .sisters  sent 
word  of  it  to  Jestis,  whose  power  they  well 
knew.  It  was  not  till  La/.arus  had  been  four 
days  in  the  grave  that  the  Saviour  appeared  on 
the  scene.  But  with  the  power  of  (k»d  He 
breaks  the  fetters  in  which  La/.arus  was  held 
bv  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  h:wl  already  begun  to  do  its  work 
came  forth  idive  and  whole  (John  xi.  l-4.">). 
A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  La/.arus  well 
known  to  many  tsople  in  the  mother-city, 
coald  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
A  meeting  of  this  Council  was  called  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  discussed.  Wo 
now  approach  the  linul  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tends  towards  the  great 
act  of  suffering.  Each  day  is  marked  by  its 
own  events  or  instructions.  Our  Lord  entered 
into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  Hth  of  Nisan,  the 
eve  of  the  "Sabbath,  and  remained  over  the 
Sabbath. 

Sttturday  the  9th  of  Xt'san  (April  1st). —  As 
he  was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon, 
■nrnatned  "  the  Leper."  a  relation  of  La/urns, 
who  w  is  at  table  with  Him.  Mary,  full  of  grati- 
tude, for  the  wonderful  raising  „f  ber  brother 
from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  pun'  ointment  of  spikenard,  and  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her 
hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 

fiwiw  Wtrk.  Sunday  the  litth  day  of  Xisan 
{April  2d).— When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount 
of  Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to 
go  into  the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they 
would  find  an  ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her. 
With  these  beaatB,  impressed  as  for  the  service 
of  a  king,  He  was  toenter  into  Jerusalem.  The 


disciples  spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks 
tor  Him  to  sit  on.  And  the  multitude!  cried 
aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words  of  the  llisth 
I'salin,  "  Hosauua,  Save  now!  blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord."  All  the 
city  w.is  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  tho 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there,  ami  were  healed. 
Alter  working  miracles  in  the  Temple,  He  re- 
turned to  Bethany.  The  loth  of  Nisan  was  tho 
day  for  the  separation  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex. 
xii".  3).  Jesus,  the  I*umh  of  Ood,  entered  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple  on  this  day.  and  although 
none  but  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  undesigned  (Matt, 
xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  l-ll  ;  Luke  xix. 
29-44  ;  John  xii.  18-19). 

Monday  the  Mth  of  Xisan  (April  3d).—  The 
next  day  Jons  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one 
of  the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter, 
and  (bund  that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  with- 
out fruit.  He  said,  "  No  man  cat  fruit  of  thee 
hereafter  forever  I"  and  the  fig-tree  withered 
away  (Matt.  xxi.  18,  19  ;  Mark  xi.  12-14).  Pro- 
ceeding now  to  the  Tetnolc,  He  cleared  its 
court  of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered 
there  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark  xi.  15-19  ;  Luko 
xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  he  returned  again 
to  Be  than  jr. 

7W%'  the  \2th  of  Stum  (April  4th).— 
On  this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week,  Jesus 
went  into  .Jerusalem  as  U'lbre,  and  visited  the 
Temple.  Tlie  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call 
Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple  : 
'•  By  what  authority  do-  st  thou  these  things  *  " 
The  Lord  answered  their  question  by  another. 
They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  in 
Lke  manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time 
long  the  parables  of  the  two  sons  (Matt,  xxi. 
23-33  ;  Hark  xi.  27-33  ;  Luke  xx.  1-8),  of  the 
wicked  husbandman,  and  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ment (Matt  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14  ;  Mnrk  xii. 
1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19).  Another  great  dis- 
course belongs  to  this  day,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  gn  ,.♦  prophet 
of'llis  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple  His 
dimples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its 
structure,  its  "  goodly  stones  and  gifts,'  their 
remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats  of 
destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.  Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon 
another.  When  they  reached  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  disciples,  or  rather  the  lir-t  four 
(Mark),  shaking  for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when 
this  destruction  should  be  accomplished,  To 
understand  the  answer,  it  must  he  Iconic  in  mind 
that  Jesus  warned  them  that  He  was  not  giving 
them  an  historical  account  such  as  would  en- 
able them  to  anticipate  the  events.  "Of  that 
day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  an- 
gels of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  an-  to  Is-  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly  two  events,  analogous  itt 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  them.  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment  —  the  na- 
tion nl  ami  the  universal  days  of  account — are 
s   .  .   i  of  •ogether  or  alternately  without  hint 
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of  the  great  interval  of  time  that  separates  them. 
The  conclusion  which  Jesus  drew  from  His  own 
awful  warning  was.  that  they  wen1  not  to  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  of  His  return.  The  lesson  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same  ( Matt, 
xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).  And  the  parable  of  the 
Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teaches  how  precious  to  souls  arc  the  uses  of 
time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this  moment- 
ous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eves 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  xxv. 
31-46).  With  these  weighty  words  ends  the 
third  day. 

Wednraday  the  I3M  of  Niaan  {April  5th).— 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of 
one  of  them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscari- 
ot  made  a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief 
priests  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Matt.  xxvi. 
14-16;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11  ;  Luke  xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  I  Uh  of  Ximin  ( A pril  6th ) .  —  On 
"  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  the  disci- 
ples asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to  cat 
the  Passover.    He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 

Si  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom 
ey  should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
to  demand  of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the 
use  of  the  guest-chamber  in  his  house  for  this 
purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them, 
and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate, 
for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  se- 
quence of  the  events  is  not  quite  clear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Evangelists.  The  order 
seems  to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had  taken 
their  places  at  table  and  the  supper  had  begun, 
Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customarv  to  drink 
at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed 
with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a  contention  among 
the  disciples  which  of  them  should  Ik-  the  great- 
est ;  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  places  which 
they  had  taken  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a 
solemn  warning  against  pride  and  ambition, 
Jesus  performed  an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  lost 
of  His  life,  must  ever  have  been  remcmlicred  by 
the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson  of  humility.  Ho 
rose  from  the  table,  poured  wntcr  into  u  basin, 
girded  himself  with  a  towel,  and  proceeded  to 
wash  the  disciples'  feet  (John).  After  all  had 
been  washed,  the  Savioiirexplained  to  them  the 
meaningof  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ve  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-20;  Mark 
xiv.  12-17  ;  Luke  xxii.  7-30  ;  John  xiii.  1-20). 
From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known ;  and  now  Jesill  de- 
nounces it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him. 
The  traitor  having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked 
object,  the  end  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  seemed 
already  at  hand.  He  gave  them  the  new  com- 
mandment, to  love  one  another,  as  though  it 
were  a  last  bequest  to  them  ( Matt.  xxvi.  21-25  ; 
Mark  xiv.  18-21  ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23  ;  John  xiii. 
21-35).  Towards  the  close  of  the  meal,  Jesus 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  lord's  Supper 
(Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke 


xxii.  19,  20;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The  denial  of 
Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no  one  would  such 
an  announcement  l«  more  incredible  than  to 
Peter  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark  xiv. 
27-31  ;  Luke  xxii.  31-38;  John  xiii.  36-38). 
That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone 
has  recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in 
the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure 
(John  xiv.  31),  this  perhaps  only  implies  that 
they  prepared  to  go ;  and  then  the  whole  dis- 
burse was  delivered  in  the  house  before  they 
proceeded  to  (Jcthscmane  (John  xiv.-xvii). 

Friday  the  1 5th  of  Xiaan  [A /ml  7th),  indudimj 
part  of  the  eve  of  it.  —  '*  When  thev  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  which  jnrrhaps  means,  when  they  had 
sung  the  second  part  of  the  Mallei,  or  song  of 
praise,  which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii., 
the  former  part  (Psalms  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  having 
been  sung  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus  takes 
only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James 
and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther  into  the 
garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably  near 
the  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 
what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot. 
He  tells  them,  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with 
me,"  and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes 
farther,  and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  incon- 
ceivable trial.  The  words  of  Mark  arc  still 
more  expressive  — "  He  began  to  be  sore 
amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy  "  (xiv.  33).  The 
former  word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a 
great  dread ;  not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suf- 
fering, however  excruciating,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of  the 
world,  of  which,  in  some  inconceivable  way,  lie 
felt  the  bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did  not 
merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  feel 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  scene  in 
Gcthsemane  in  any  other  way.  The  disciples 
have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  conso- 
lation that  He  came  hack  to  them.    The  disci- 

Jilc  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask,  "  Why  cannot 
follow  thee  now  ? "  must  hear  another  ques- 
tion, that  rebukes  his  former  confidence  — 
"  Couldes*  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ? "  A  sec- 
ond time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with 
the  Father.  A  second  time  He  returns  and  finds 
them  sleeping.  The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet 
a  third  time ;  and  then  all  is  concluded.  Hence- 
forth they  may  sleep  anil  take  their  rest ;  never- 
more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one  hour  with 
Jesus,  for  His  ministrv  in  the  flesh  is  at  an  end. 
This  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Trans- 
figuration (Matt. xxvi.  36-46;  Mark  xiv.  32-42 ; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46;  John  xviii.  1).  Judas  now 
appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In  the  doubt- 
ful light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was  the  sign 
to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take.  Peter, 
whose  name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  ond  smote  a  servant  of  the  high- 
I  priest,  ami  cut  off  his  car ;  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succor,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  AD 
|  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
47-56;  Mark  xiv.  43-52;  Luke  xxii.  47-53; 
John  xviii.  2-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
events  that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  four  accounts.  On  the  capture  of  Jesus 
He  was  first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the 
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futher-in-law  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  It 
■night  appear  from  the  course  of  John's  narra- 
tive that  the  examination  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  U).  But  the  24th  verse 
U  retrospective;  ami  probably  all  that  occurred 
alter  verse  1-4  took  place  not  at  the  house  of 
Annas,  but  at  that  of  Caiaphas.  The  house  of 
the  high-priest  consisted  probably,  like  other 
Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a  gate  ad- 
mitted them,  at  which  a  woman  stood  to  open. 
As  Peter  passed  in,  the  portress  took  note  of 
him  ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had  been 
lighted,  asked  him,  "  Art  not  thou  also  one  of 
this  man's  disciples?"  (John.)  All  the  zeal 
and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have  deserted 
him.  He  had  come  as  in  secret;  he  is  deter- 
mined so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master ! 
Feeling  now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went 
out  into  the  porch  and  there  some  one,  or, 
looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably  several 
persons,  asked  him  the  question  a  second  time, 
and  he  denied  more  strongly.  About  an  hour 
after,  when  .ie  had  returned"  into  the  court,  the 
same  question  was  put  to  him  a  third  time,  with 
the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew ;  and 
Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some 
open  room  communicating  with  the  court, 
"  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had 
•aid  unto  Him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  Me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly  "  ( Matt.  xxri.  57,  58, 69-75  ;  Mark  xi  v. 
53,  54,  66-72  ;  Luke  xxii.  54-62  ;  John  xviii. 
13-13,  24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  wh'ch  our  Lord 
v. i-  subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed 
to  Him  by  Caiaphas,  probably  before  the  San- 
hedrim had  time  to  assemble.  It  was  the  ques- 
tioning of  an  inquisitive  person  who  had  an 
important  criminal  in  hisjpresencc,  rather  than 
a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When 
the  more  regular  proceedings  begin,  He  is  ready 
to  answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  know- 
ing that  he  should  thereby  please  his  master, 
smote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  But  'his  was  onlv  the  be- 
ginning of  horrors.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  must 
have  had  ready  before.  These  nave  their  tes- 
timony, but  even  before  this  unjust  tribunal  it 
could  "not  stand;  it  was  so  full  of  contradic- 
tions. At  last  two  false  witnesses  came,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictions.  The  high- 
priest  now  with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him 
whether  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  He 
answers  that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in 
glory  and  power  at  the  last  day  This  is 
enough  for  their  purpose.  They  pronounce 
Him  guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death  should 
be  the  punishment  (John  xviii.  19-24;  Luke 
xxii.  63-71;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv. 
55-65).  Although  thev  had  pronounced  Jesui 
to  be  guilty  of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  po*>es>ed 
no  power  to  carry  out  such  a  sentence.  As 
aoon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate,  the 
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Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment,  or 
pretorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower 
of  Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Romun 
garrison  was.  Pilate,  hearing  that  Jesus  was 
an  offender  under  their  law,  was  about  to  give 
them  leave  to  treat  him  accordingly  ;  ami  this 
would  have  made  it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him. 
From  the  first,  Jesus  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  thai  he  found  no 
fault  in  Him.  Not  so  easily  were  the  Jew*  to 
I*  cheated  of  their  prey.  Thev  hcatied  up  ac- 
cusations against  Him  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  jieace  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate  was  no 
match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that  .Jesus 
was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with  ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now 
commenced  the  fearful  struggle  between  the- 
Roman  procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel 
man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well-known  incidents 
of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  an  I  the  re- 
turn of  Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him, 
as  it  was  usual  on  the  least-day  to  release  a 
prisoner  to  the  Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew 
well  that  the  priests  and  rulers  would  object  to 
this  ;  but  it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people. 
The  multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  pre- 
ferred another  prisoner,  called  Barabltas.  Now 
came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  insults 
of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him 
and  addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  Ac- 
cording to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  More 
effort  for  His  release;  but  the  last  argument, 
which  had  been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all 
along,  was  now  openly  applied  to  Him :  "  If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cie  mr's 
friend."  This  decided  the  question.  He  deliv- 
ered Jesus  to  he  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  15-30; 
Mark  xv.  6-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25;  John 
xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16).  John  mentions  that 
this  occurred  al>out  the  sixth  hour,  reckoning 
probably  from  midnight.  In  Mark,  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is  followed. 
One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him 
is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  nt  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the 
city  to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of 
which  is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  dn.op. 
His  persecutors,  nnwilling  to  defile  themselves 
with  the  accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon 
of  Cyrene,  ami  <  <>m|»el  him  to  carry  the  cross 
after' Jesus.  After  offering  Him  "wine  and 
myrrh,  thev  crucified  him  between  two  thieves. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  Hi*  humiliation  ,  a 
thief  had  been  preferred  liefore  Him,  and  two  • 
thieves  share  His  punishment.  Pilate  set  over 
Him  in  three  languages  the  inscription, "  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief  priests  took 
exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him 
as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that  name ;  but 
Pilate  refused  to  alter  it.  One  of  the  two 
thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross:  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.);  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke:  Matt,  xxvii.:  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii.; 
John  xix.).  In  the  depths  of  Hi*  hodilv  suffer- 
ing, Jesus  calmly  commended  to  John  (  ?),  who 
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stood  near,  the  care  of  Mary  his  mother. 
•'  Heboid  thy  »oii  !  U  hold  thy  mother."  From 
the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  there  was  darkness 
over  the  whole  laud.  At  the  ninth  hour  (3  p.m.), 
Jesus  Uttered  with  a  loud  voiee  the  ojicning 
words  of  the  22d  Psalm,  ull  the  inspired  words 
of  which  referred  to  the  suffering  Messiah.  One 
of  those  present  dipjied  a  s|»oiige  in  the  com- 
mon four  wine  of  tin?  ROldters,  and  put  it  on  a 
iv.  d  to  moisten  the  sufferer's  hps.  Again  He 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  it  is  finished  "  (.John ) ; 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit  " 
(Luke);  and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt,  xxvii. 
JI— "iii;  .Mark  xv.  20-41  ;  Luke  xxiii.  33-49; 
John  xix.  I7-.'J0J.  On  the  death  of  Jesus  the 
veil  which  covered  the  nio*l  Holy  Place  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  csjtecial  pres- 
ence of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in  twain.  1  here 
was  a  greut  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead 
rose  from  their  graves,  although  tiny  returned 
to  the  dust  again  after  this  great  token  of 
Chn>t's  quickening  power  had  been  given  to 
many  (Matt.).  The  .lews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous 
work,  U-gged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  punishment  hy  breaking  thr  leys  of  the 
criminals  that  they  might  he  taken  down  and 
huned  In- fore  the  Sabbath,  for  which  thev  were 
preparing  (Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Joseph.,  II.  J.  iv.  5. 
§  2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
toiiud  tlvat  Jesus  was  deud  and  the  thieves  stiil 
living.  1  he  death  of  the  Lord  before  the  others 
was,  no  douht,  partly  the  consequence  of  the 
previous  mental  suffering  which  He  had  under- 
gone, md  partly  ticcausc  His  w  ill  to  die  lessened 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame  to  dissolu- 
tion. Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  memlier  of  tllO 
t  ouncil.  l>nt  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to 
Pilate  to  Ug  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  miglit 
bury  it.  Nicodemns  assisted  in  this  work  of 
love,  and  they  anointed  the  l>ody  and  laid  it  in 
Joseph's  new" tomb  (Matt,  xxvii"  5<»-«>l  ;  Mark 
xv.  37-47 ;  Imke  xxiii.  4G-5i> ;  John  xix. 
80-49}. 

SahO i/<ii/  the  l^ih of  Xisiin  (A/nil  —  The 
chief  priests  ami  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb.  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away, 
and  say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the 
•lead  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  G2-G6). 

Sunday  iJif  I  ~,tl>  of  S'imm  ( April  9t/i).  —  The 
Sabbath  ended  at  Mix  on  the  evening  of  Xisail 
16th.  Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection 
of  JeSUS  took  place.  The  exact  hour  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists.  <  >f  the  great  mvsterv  itsc  If.  the  re- 
sumption  of  life  by  Him  who  was  truly  dead, 
we  s4 *e  I. tit  little.  The  women,  who  had  stood 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepared  spices  on 
the  evening  liefore.  perhaps  to  complete  the 
embalming  of  our  Lord's  Im»<1v,  alreadv  per- 
formed in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemns. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  tirst  day  of  the 
week  to  the  sepulchre!  When  they  armethev 
find  the  -tone  rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer 
in  the  sepulchre.  Ih-  had  risen  from  the  dvail. 
Mary  Magdalene  at  this  |wiint  goes  back  in 
haste  ;  and  at  time,  believing  that  the  ImmIv  has 
I'-en  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John 
that  the  l»rd  has  been  taken  away.  The  other 
-omen,  however,  go  into  the  sepulchre,  and 


they  sec  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark).  The  two 
angels,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  arc  probably 
two  separate  apjH-araticcs  to  ditVerent  members 
of  the  group;  for  he  alone  mentions  an  in 
detinue  number  of  women.  They  now  leave 
the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  A|»o»tles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail."  The 
eleven  do  not  belie* e  the  account  when  they 
receive  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Peter  and  John 
came  to  the  sepulchre.  They  ran,  in  their 
eagerness,  and  John  arrived  tir-t  and  looked 
in  ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have 
been  nnfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and 
found  the  grave-clothes  lving,  but  not  Him  who 
had  worn  them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested 
that  the  removal  was  not  the  work  of  human 
hands.  They  then  returned,  wondering  at 
what  they  had  seen.  Mary  Magdalene,  how- 
ever, remained  weeping  at  the  tomb,  and  she 
too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  address  her, 
and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any 
Suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognize  Him  at  His 
first  address.  But  He  calls  her  bv  name,  and 
then  she  joyfully  recognizes  her  Master.  The 
third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to  Peter 
(Luke,  Paul);  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  toEiumausin  the  evening  (Mark.  Luke)  ; 
the  fifth  in  the  same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke.  John).  All  of  these  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Res umi  t ion.  "  Exactly  a  week  after,  He 
appeared  to  the  AjKistles.  mid  gave  Thomas  a 
convincing  proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John;; 
this  was  the  sixth  ap|»earancc.  The  seventh 
was  in  Gulilec.  where  seven  of  the  AjKistlcs 
were  assembled,  some  of  them  probably  about 
to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  (John). 
The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven  (Matt.),  and 
probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  assembled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul)  ;  and  the  List 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the 
Ascension  (Acts). 

(  'hrosoiamjy. —  l*«<ir  of  the  birth  of  Chiist. 
—  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  w  as  l»oni  before 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  death  of 
Herod  took  place  in  a. i.e.  750.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Dionysian  era,  which  cor- 
responds to  A.f.c.  754,  is  at  least  four  years 
too  late.  Many  have  thought  that  the  star 
seen  by  the  w  ise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  time  01  our  Lord's  birth. 
It  will  lie  found,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  [Stah  in  the  East.]  The  census  taken 
by  Augustus  Ciesar,  which  led  to  the  journey 
of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just  In-fore  the  birth  of 
the  IajpI,  has  also  liccn  looked  on  as  an  im- 
|>ortaiit  note  of  time,  in  reference  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  this 
census,  as  a  fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  lifu 
of  C  hrist,  depends  on  the  connection  which  is 
sought  to  Ik-  established  between  it  and  the  in- 
surrection which  broke  ont  under  Matthias 
and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariplueus,  in  the  last 
illness  of  Herod.     If  the  insurrection 
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out  of  the  census,  a  jM>int  of  connection  Itc-  jointed  seventy  deputies  to  judge  the  congrega- 
twecn  the  sacred  history  und  that  of  Josephus  tion  and  share"  the  burden  of  government  w  ith 
in  made  out.  Such  a  connection,  however,  has  himself  i  Ex.  xviii. ).  On  account  of  hji  local 
not  l>een  clearly  made  out.  The  aire  of  Jesus  knowledge,  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23)  adonis  an  ehv '  Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  ( '.ttiaan 
ment  of  calculation.  "  Ami  Jesus  Himself  (Num.  x.  31,  3.'!).  It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  I  *  that 
begun  to  lie  about  thirty  years  of  age."  Bora  the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses 
in  the  beginning  of  a.c.c.  750  (or  the  end  of  married  was  lleuel  ;  afterwards,  at  CD.  iii.  I,  lie 
749),  Jesus  would  Ik-  thirty  in  the  U-ginning  j  is  called  Jcthro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii.;  but  in 
of  A.ir.c.  780  (A.D.  27 ).  To  the  hr*t  Passover  Num.  x.  29,  "  Ilobab  the  son  of  Kugucl  tin1  Mid- 
after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time  which  ianite  "  is  apparently  etdled  Mom*'  father-in- 
will  confirm  the  calculations  already  made.  1  law  (comp.  Judg.  iv.  II).  Some  commenta- 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  tors  take  Jcthro  and  Ueucl  to  be  identical,  and 
this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  roar  it  call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Mo»es.  The 
up  in  three  days?  "  There  can  lie  no  doubt  present  pnnctuiition  of  our  Hebrew  Bibles  docs 
that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple    not  warrant  this. 

by  Hcmd.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant.  Je  tUT.  den.  xxv.  15;  I  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
x"v.  1 1 ,  §  5  and  6)  that  it  was  l*gun  in  the  month   |  Itur.*:a.| 

Chislcu,  A.C.C.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  Jeu  el.  1.  A  chief  tiuui  of  Judah.  one  of 
which  this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  a.c.c.  the  Benc-Zcrah  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2).  —  2. 
780,  then  forty-five  years  and  some  mouths  ,  One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  ro 
have  elapsed,  which, "acconliii!;  to  the  Jewish  Jerusalem  with  Esdrus  (1  Esdr.  viii.  3'i). 
mode  of  reckoning,  would  l»;  spoken  of  as    [Jkiiii.  ) 

"  forty  and  six  years."  One  datum  remains  :  Je  U8h.  1.  Son  of  Esau  by  Aholihnmah, 
the  commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zeis  on  the 
the  Baptist  is  connected  witli  the  fifteenth  year  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  I  Chr.  i.  3.">). 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  C«.sar  (Luke  iii.  1).  — 2.  A  Bcnjamite,  son  of  Bilhan  (I  <'hr.  vii. 
The  rule  of  Tiberius  may  lie  calculated  either  10.  II).  —  3.  A  Gershonite  Eevite.  of  the  house 
from  the  l»eginning  of  his  sole  rei.ru,  after  the  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).  —  4.  Son  of 
death  of  Augustus,  x.v.c.  767,  or  from  his  llcholtoam  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  18,  19). 
joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.e.  from  the  j  Je  11Z,  head  of  a  Bcnjamite  house,  in  an  ob- 
beginning  of  a.c.C.  765.  In  the  latter  case,  scure  genealogy  (1  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently 
the  fifteenth  year  would  eorres|iond  with  a.u.c.  son  of  Shaharaim  and  Hodesh  his  third  wife, 
779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the  eal-  j  and  born  in  Moab. 

culations  relied  on  in  this  article.  Jew.     This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a 

Jeth  er.  1.  Jefliro,  the  father-in-law  of  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  scp- 
Moses  (Ex.  iv.  I8|. — 2.  The  firM-liorn  of  aration  of  the  ten  tril>es.  In  this  sense  it  or- 
Gideon's  seventv  sons  (Judg.  viii.  20).  — 3.  :  curs  twice  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  —  2  K. 
The  father  of  Amasa.  captain-general  of  Ah-  xvi.  6.  xxv.  25;  and  seven  times  in  the  later 
salom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form  '  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  — Jcr.  xxxii.  12.  xxxiv.  9 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  l>eing  (in  counts- tion  with  Hebrew),  xxxviii.  I'.',  xl. 
probably  a  conmpti<m.  He  is  described  in  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  Iii.  28.  The  term  first  mitkee 
1  Chr.  ii.  17  as  an  Ishmaclite,  which  again  is  its  appearance  just  before  the  captivity  of  the 
more  likely  to  lie  correct  than  the  "  Israelite  "  ten  trdies,  and  then  is  used  to  denote  the  m  n 
of  the  Heb.  in  2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "Jezreelite  "  of  Judah  who  held  Elath,  and  wen-  driven  out 
of  the  EXX.  and  Vulg.  in  the  same  passage,  by  Uczin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  The 
—  4-  The  son  of  Jad"  .descendant  of  He/.ron,  fugitives  in  Egypt  (Jcr.  xliv.  1 )  belonged  to  the 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32). — 6.  j  two  tribes,  and were  distinguished  bv  the  name 
The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  dis-  of  the  more  important.  After  the  Return  re- 
located passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  word  received  a  larger  application.  Partly 
(1  Chr.  iv.  17). — 6.  The  chief  of  a  family  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of  the 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asber,  and  father  of  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among  those  who  returned 
Jephunnch(l  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identification  of 
the  same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  Judah  with  the  reli'gious  ideas  am)  hopes  of  the 

Jeth  eth,  one  of  the  phylarehs  (A.  V.  people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
"dukes")  who  came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  I  called  Jews  (Jmbeans),  and  the  name  was  ex- 
40;  I  Chr.  i.  51).  This  record  of  the  Edomite  tended  to  the  remnants  of  the  raee  scattered 
phyhuchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places  ami  throughout  the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12.-  E/.r.  iv. 
habitations,  or  towns,  named  after  or  occupied  12.  23,  &c. ;  Neh.i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c. :  Esth.  iii.  4 
by  them.  El-Wctideh,  which  is  etymological-  ft"..  &<■  ).  Under  the  name  of  "  Jnda-ans."  the 
Iv  connected  with  Jetheth,  is  a  place  in  Xcjd  ;  jx-ople  of  Israel  were  known  to  classical  wrif  -rs 
there  is  also  a  place  called  EUWctid;  and  El-  (Tac.  //.  v.  2,  Sec.).  The  force  of  the  title 
Wetidat,  which  is  the  name  of  mountains  be-  "Jew  "  is  seen  particularly  in  the  Gosjh'1  of  Sr. 
longing  to  Bcnce  'Abd-Allah  Urn  Ghatfan.         John,  who  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to 

Jeth'lah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  trilic  of  describe  the  opponent*  of  onr  Lord.  The  nam»\ 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42).  indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  apostle'-  lite 

Jeth'ro  was  priest  or  prince  of  Midian.  both  to  lie  the  true  antithesis  to  Christianity,  a-  de- 
offices  pro  I  m  hi  y  lieing  combined  in  one  person,  seriliing  the  limited  and  definite  form  of  a  ua- 
Moses  sjient  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  from  tional  religion;  hut  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
Egypt  with  him,  and*  married  his  daughter  Zip-  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was  contrasted  with 
porah.    By  the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  ap-  .  Greek  as  implying  an  outward  covenant  with 
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God  (Kom.i.l6,ii.9,10;  Col.  Hi.  11.  &r.),  which 
was  the  correlative  of  llrlUnist  [Hellenist], 
anil  marked  a  division  of  language  subsisting 
within  the  entire  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
|e>s  expressive  than  Itmrlite,  which  brought 
out  witli  espei  i. il  clearness  the  privilege*  and 
hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob  (2  Cor.  xi.  22; 
John  i. 47  ;  I  Mace.  i.  43,  53.  and  often).  The 
history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Just  —  the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it 
—  into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to 
the  close  of  the  collections  of  the  oral  law*.  536 
B.c-600  a.d.  :  the  second  reaching  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Jews'  Language,  in  the.  Literally 

"Jcwishly;"  for  the  Hebrew  must  be  taken 
adverbially.  It  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew 
•a  the  dialect  acquired  during  the  Captivity, 
which  was  characterized  by  Aramaic  forms  and 
idioms. 

Jew'el.    (Precious  Stones.] 

Jew  oss,  a  woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  with- 
out distinction  of  tribe  (Acts.xvi.  I,  xxiv.  24). 

Jew  ish,  of  or  belonging  to  Jews;  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  their  Rabbinical  legends  (Tit. 
i.  14). 

JeWry,  the  same  word  elsewhere  rendered 
Jndah  anil  Judosa.  It  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Apoc.  and  N.  T.,  but  once  only  in  the  O.  T. 
(Dan.  v.  13.)  Jewry  comes  to  us'  through  the 
Norman-French,  ana  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Old  English. 

Jezam  ah,  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Ma- 
achathitc,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces, 
who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the 
final  attack  of  the  beleaguering  army  of  the 
(  'ImIi beans.  When  the  Babylonians  had  de- 
parted, Jezaniah,  with  the  men  under  his  com- 
mand, was  one  of  the  first  who  returned  to 
Oedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  that  officer,  Jezaniah 
took  a  prominent  part  (2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  Jer.  xl. 
«,  xlii.  1.  xliii.  11. 

Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  A  thaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  A  ha 
eiah  and  Jo  ram,  kings  of  Israel.  She  was  a 
Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  "  Ethbaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians."  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
.She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless 
and  licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were 
united  the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  the  Phoenician  people.  In  her  hands 
her  husband  became  a  mere  poppet  (1  K. 
xxi.  25).  The  first  effect  of  her  Influence  was 
the  immediate  establishment  of  the  Phicnician 
worship  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab. 
At  her  table  were  supjiortcd  no  less  than  450 
rophcts  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi. 
I,  32,  xviii.  19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  found  their  chief  refuge 
in  the  northern  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her 
orders  and  put  to  the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2 
K.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the  jioople,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Elijah,  rose  against  her  ministers, 
and  slaughtered  them  at  the  foot  of  Cnrmcl. 
ami  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into  submission, 
she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  :  and 
when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jczrccl  the 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
M  K.  xix.  1 ),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 


fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  lenders  of  She- 
mitic  nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or 
evil  —  expressed  in  a  message  to  the  very  man 
who,  as  it  might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  her  life  in  his  power.  The  next  in- 
stance of  her  power  is  still  more  characteristic 
and  complete.  When  she  found  her  husband 
cast  down  bv  his  disap|>ointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  ns 
of  Clytemnestraor  Lady  Macbeth  (1  K.  xxi.  7). 
She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab'*  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  To  her,  and  not  to  Ahab,  wa* 
sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal  wishes 
were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she  bade 
her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property  ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse, 
as  well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23).  Wc 
hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  for  fourteen  vears,  and  still, 
as  queen-mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom), 
was  a  great  personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons, 
and,  as  such,  became  the  special  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  Jehu.  But  in  that  supreme  hour 
of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen  rose 
within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate 
of  the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the 
cost.  Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city 
walls.  She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of 
her  family,  whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in 
his  chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the 
Eastern  fashion  with  antimony,  so  as  to  give  a 
darker  border  to  the  eyes,  and  make  them  look 
larger  and  brighter,  possiblv  in  order  to  induce 
Jehu,  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  usurpers,  to 
take  her,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his 
wife,  but  more  probablv  as  trie  last  act  of  regal 
splendor.  She  tired  her  head,  and,  looking 
down  upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window 
in  the  tower,  she  met  him  by  an  allusion  to  a 
former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of  her  adopt- 
ed country.  Jehu  looked  up  from  his  chariot. 
Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem 
showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  bis 
command  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down 
from  the  chamber.  She  fell  immcdiatclv  in 
front  of  the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood 
flew  from  her  mangled  corpse  over  the  palace- 
wall  behind,  and  over  the  advancing  horses  in 
front.  The  merciless  destroyer  passed  on  ;  and 
the  last  remains  of  life  were  trampled  out  by  the 
horses'  hoofs.  The  bodv  was  left  in  that  open 
space  called  in  modern  Eastern  language  "  the 
mounds,"  where  offal  is  thrown  from  the  city- 
walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities,  which  prowl 
around  these  localities,  and  which  the  present 
writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jezrecl. 
pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey.  Noth- 
ing was  left  by  them  but  the  hard  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and 
the  feet. 

Jczc'lus.  1.  The  same  as  Jah aziel  ( 1  Esd 
viii.  32).  — 2.  Jehiel,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35).  Ap. 

Jez  er,  the  third  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi. 
24;  Num.  xxvi.  49;  1  Chr.  vii.  13),  and  father 
of  the  family  of  the  Jezeritf.s. 

Jez'erite8,  the.  A  familv  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  descendants  of  Jezcr(Num.  xxvi.  49). 
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Jez'iah,  a  descendant  of  l'arosh,  who  had   xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5).  —  3.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Kir.  x.  25).  prophet  Ho-ca  (Mo*,  i.  4|. 

Jea  iel,  a  Bcnjamitc  who  joined  David  at  Jez'reellte.  An  inhahiunt  of  Jexrvel 
Ziklag  U  Chr.  xii.  3).  (I  K.  xxi.  I,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16  ;  2  K.  L\.  21, 

Jezliah,  a  Benjaraitc  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  25). 
(  I  Chr.  viii.  let).  I     Jezreeli  te88.     A  woman  of  Jezrecl  (1 

Jezo'ar,  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the  wires   Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5  ;  2  Sam.  u.  2.  iii.  2  ;  1  Chr. 
of  Asher  (I  Chr.  iv.  7).  iii.  I).  # 

Jezrah  iah,  a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  ehor-      Jlbsam,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son 
inters  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of    of  Lsachar  ('  Chr.  vii.  2). 
Jerusalem  under  Xehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42).  J  id  lap  h,  a  son  of  Xuhor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jez  reel,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  Jim  nu,  the  Hr»i-born  of  Asher  (Num. 
founder  of  Hum,  of  the  line  of  Judali  (1  Chr.  i  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V. 
iv.  3).  But  as  the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  Jimnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Imnaii  (1  Chr.  vii. 
suppl  v  some  such  word  as  "  families  ;  "  "  these  [  30). 

(are  the  families  of)  the  father  of  Etam."  Jim  nah  —  Jimxa  =  Imnaii  (( Jen. xlvi.  1 7 ). 

Jez  reel.    Its  modern  name  is  Zen*.    The  |     Jim  Illte8,  the,  descendants  of  the  prvee  i- 
name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4.  and   ing  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gdhon  Jiph  tah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
and  Little  Hermon ;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  43). 
widest  extent,  the  general  fonn  of  the  name  It  ha*  not  vet  been  met  with. 
Esdraclon  (first  used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  lieen  ap-  I  Jiph  thah-el,  the  Valley  Of,  a  valley- 
plied  in  modern  times.  In  its  more  limited  :  which  served  as  one  of  the  landmarks  for  the 
sense,  as  applied  to  the  city,  it  first  appears  in  j  boundary  both  of  Zcbulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and 
Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its  historical  importance  Asher  (27).  Dr.  Hobiiison  *  uresis  that  Jiuh- 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  chose  it  for:  thah-el  was  identical  with  Jotapata,  and  that 
his  chief  resilience.  The  situation  of  the  mod-  they  survive  in  the  modern  Jf  tal,  a  village  in 
ern  vilhige  of  Ztrin  still  remains  to  show  the  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half  way  between 
fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on  one  of  the  gentle  the  Buy  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of  (icnc-arcih. 
swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Ks-  In  this  case,  the  valley  is  the  great  U'n./y- 
d.  aelon,  but  with  two  peculiarities  which  mark  Ahiiin. 

it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength.  On  Jo  ab,  the  most  remarkable,  though  jierhaps 
the  N'.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent  not  the  eldest  (1  Chr.  ii.  Hi;,  of  the  three 
of  at  least  100  feet.  The  other  is  its  central  nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah, 
locality.  It  stands  at  the  openiui;  of  the  mid-  David's  sister.  Their  father  is  Unknown,  hut 
die  branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks  of  the  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to 
plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide  we>t-  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  tiud  mention 
irn  level;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards  J  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible  Joab  iir>t  appears  after  David's  accc—ion  to  the 
from  Carmel  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  In  J  thntne  at  Hebron.  He  with  his  two  brothers 
the  neighborhood,  or  within  the  town  probably,  went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  bead  of  David's 
was  a  temple  and  grove  of  A»tartc,  with  an  es-  "  servants,"  or  guard*,  to  keep  a  watch  on  the 
tablishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel  movements  of  Abner.  The  two  parties  sate 
(I  K.  xvi.  33;  2  K.  x.  II).  The  palace  of  I  opfiositc  each  other,  on  each  side*  of  the  tank 
Ahab  ( 1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  contain-  by  that  city.  Abner'*  challenge,  to  which  Joab 
ing  his  "  ivory  house  "  (i  K.  xxii.  3'.»),  was  on  assented,  led  to  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  twelve  champion-  from  either  side.  This  roii»cd 
city  wall  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  l  ;  2  K.  ix.  25, 30,  33).  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribe*  ;  a  general  encoun 
The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  ter  ensued;  Aimer  and  hi-  company  were  tie- 
city  wall,  and  hail  a  high  window  facing  east-  fcuted,  and  in  his  flight,  I*  ing  b  ird  pressed  by 
wa'rd  (2  K.  ix.  30).  Close  by,  if  not  forming  the  swift  footed  Asahel.  he  reluctantly  killed 
part  of  this  seraglio,  was  a  watch-tower,  on  the  unfortunate  youth.  His  two  brother-,  on 
which  a  sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  seeing  the  corp-c,  only  hurried  on  with  greater 
from  the  disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan  fury  in  the  pursuit.  In  answer  to  the  apj><  al 
(2  K.  ix.  17).  An  ancient  suuurc  tower  which  of  Abner.  Joab  withdrew  hi-  men;  but  ins 
stands  among  the  hovels  of  the  modern  village  revenge  was  only  postponed.  He  had  been  on 
may  be  its  representative.  The  gateway  of  the-  another  of  these  predatory  excursion*  from 
city  on  the  east  was  also  the  gateway  of  the  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  bis  return 
palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Whether  the  vineyard  of  that  Aimer  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  »i-it  to 
\aboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  ,  David,  and  been  received  into  favor  (2  Sun. 
ipicstion.  Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  iii.  23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remon- 
are  two  springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  strance  with  the  kinjr,  and  then,  without  Da v ill's 
the  other  2U  minutes.  The  latter,  probably  i  knowledirr*,  immediately  sent  messenger*  after 
both  from  its  size  anil  situation,  was  known  as  '  Abner.  who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well 
'Tiik  Seidxo  of  Jkzukki,"  (mi-translated  of  Sirah.  Aimer,  with  the  unsuspecting  gene- 
A.  V.  "a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  With  rosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once, 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of  Jez-  |  Joab  and  Ahi-hai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of 
reel  departed. —2.  A  town  in  Judah.  in  the  the  town;  Joab  took  him  a-ide  (2  Nam.  iii 
neighborhood  of  the  southern  CarmeUJosh.  xv.  27).  as  if  with  a  iicaceful  intention,  and  then 
56).  Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  A  bin-  struck  him  a  deadly  blow"  under  the  tilth  rib." 
oarn  the  Israelites  for  his  lir,t  wife  (1  Sam.   There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  war  of 
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Joab's  advancement,  and  at  the  siege  of  Jcbus 
be  was  up|>ointcd,  fur  his  prowess,  commander- 
in-chief  —  "  captain  of  tbe  host  "  —  the  same 
office  that  Abner  bud  held  under  Saul,  the 
highest  in  the  state  after  tbe  kin;;  (1  Chr.  xi. 
6  ;  2  Sara.  viii.  Hi),  in  this  post  he  was  con- 
tent, and  served  tbe  king  with  underrating 
fidclitv.  In  tlie  wide  range  of  wars  which 
D.ivid"  undertook,  Joub  was  the  acting  gene- 
r.ii.  lie  had  a  chief  armor-Usurer  of  liis 
own,  Xaharai,  a  Beerothite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ; 
I  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attendant*  to  carry  his 
equipment  and  Uiggage  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15). 
He  had  the  charge  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sain,  xviii. 
16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title 
of  "I^rd"(2  Sam.  xi.  11),  "the  prince  of 
the  king's  army"  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His 
usual  residence  was  in  Jerusalem;  but  ho  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  Iwrley-ficlds  adjoin- 
ing, in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  in  tho 
*'  wilderness  "  ( I  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  18;  Josh, 
viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called 
from  its  nomadic  village  "  Baalhazor  "*(2  Sam. 

xiii.  23  ;  comp.  with  xiv.  30),  where  there  were 
extensive  shecpwulks.  —  1.  His  great  war  was 
that  uguinst  Amnion,  which  he  conducted  in 
person.  It  was  divided  into  three  campaigns, 
(a)  The  first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of 
Syria  and  Amnion,  (b)  The  second  was  uguinst 
Kdoin.  The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by 
David  himself  in  tbc  "  valley  of  salt,"  and 
celebrated  by  a  triumphal  monument  (2  Bum. 
viii.  13).  Hut  Joub  had  the  charge  of  earn  ing 
out  the  victory,  ami  remained  for  six  mouths, 
extirpating  the  male  population,  whom  he  then 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  l'ctra(l  K.  xi.  15,  1G). 
('*)  The  third  was  uguinst  the  Ammonites. 
They  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19). 
At  the  siege  of  KabUih,  the  ark  was  sent  with 
him,  and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in 
U>oths  or  huts  round  the  Udeagnered  city  (2 
Sam.  xi.  I,  il).  After  a  sortie  of  the  inhuhit- 
unts,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish 
army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the  river, 
and  then  sent  to  urge  David  to  come  and  take 
the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-2}*).  — 2.  The  ser- 
vices of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not  confined  to 
these  military  achievements.  In  the  entangled 
relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  domestic 
life,  be  bore  an  important  part.  (<i)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  Utween  him  and  the  king  during  the 
Ammonite  war  respecting  Uriah  the  Ilittite 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  (/<)  The  next  occasion  on 
which  it  was  displayed  was  in  his  successful 
endeavor  to  reinstate  Alwulom  in  David's 
favor,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon  (2  Sam. 

xiv.  1-20).  (c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his 
master's  interests  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no 
l«  -s,  when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son 
were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom, His  former  intimacy  with  the  prince 
did  not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He 
followed  him  beyond  the  .Ionian,  and  in  the 
final  battle  of  I'phraim  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  reliel  prince's  dangerous 
lite  in  spite  of  David's  injunction  to  spare  him, 
and  when  no  one  else  hud  courage  to  act  so 
decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  11-15).  The 


king  transferred  the  command  to  Ar 
(>/)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
und  bud  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  couduct  in 
this  trying  crisis  of  his  history.  With  his  own 
guard  ana  the  mighty  men  under  Abisbai,  be 
went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rc- 
Udlion.  In  the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered 
his  rival  Amasa,  more  leisurely  engaged  in  the 
same  quest.  At  "  the  great  itonc  "  in  (iibcon, 
the  cousins  met.  .Joab's  sword  was  attached 
to  his  girdle  ;  by  design  or  accident  it  protrud- 
ed from  the  sheath ;  Amasa  rushed  into  tbc 
treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab  invited  him, 
holding  fust  his  U-ard  by  his  own  right  hand, 
whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand 
plunged  into  Amosa's  stomach  :  a  single  blow 
from  that  practised  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Ab- 
ner, sufficed  to  do  its  work,  (r)  At  the  moment, 
ull  were  nbsorU-d  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rcUds. 
Once  more  a  proof  was  given  of  the  wide-spread 
confidence  in  Joab's  judgment  (2  Sum.  xx. 
16-22).  (f)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David 
was  on  the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire 
to  numlicr  the  people.  —  3.  There  is  something 
mournful  in  the  end  of  Joab.  At  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so  long  unshaken,  at 
last  wavered.  "  Though  he  hud  not  turned 
after  Absalom,  he  turned  after  Adonijah  "  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  king's  lung-cherished  resentment.  The 
revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  Solomon.  Joab  fled  to  the  shel- 
ter of  the  altar  at  GiUxm,  and  was  there  slain 
by  Benaiah.  —  2.  Son  of  Seraiah,  and  descend- 
ant of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).— 3.  The  bead 
of  a  family,  not  of  priestly  or  Lcvitical  rank, 
whose  descendants,  with  those  of  Jcshua,  were 
the  most  numerous  of  all  who  returned  with 
Zcrubhahel  ( K/.r.  ii.  6,  viii.  9  ;  Nch.  vii.  11  ;  1 
Esd.  viii.  35). 

Jo  achaz  -  Jehoaha*  ( 1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son 
of  Josiah.    A  p. 

Joachim.  1.  (Bar.  i.  3)  =  Jehoiakim, 
called  also  Joacim. — 2.  A  "  high-priest "  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Barueh  "  the  son  of 
Chelcias,"  i.e.  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  Ap. 

|  Jo  acim.  L»  Jehoiakim  (1  Ksd.  i.  37, 
38,  39).  (Joacim,  1]  —  2.  Jehoiachin  (1 
Ksd.  i.  43).  —  3.  =  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jcshun 

,  (I  Esd.  v.  5).  —  4.  "The  higb-priest  which 
was  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time 
of  Judith  (xv.  8  if.).  It  is  impossible  to  iden- 
tify him  with  any  historical  character.  —  5. 
The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sua.  1  ff.).  Ap. 

Joada  nus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the 
son  of  Joiadak  (1  Esd.  ix.  19).  Ap. 

Jo  ah.  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chroni- 
cler, or  keejier  of  the  records,  to  Ileickiuh  (Is. 
XXX vi.  3,  1 1 ,  22). — 2.  The  son  or  grandson 
of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (I  Chr.  vi.  21 ).  —  3. 
The  third  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4), 
a  Sorbite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  appoint- 
ed by  David. — 4.  A  Gershonite,  the  sou  of 
Zimmah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  —  5.  The  son  of  Joahaz,  and  keeper  of 
the  records,  or  annalist  to  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Jo  ahuz,  the  father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler, 
or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  King  Josiah  (2  Chr. 

xxxiv.  8). 
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Jo  anun  —  Johasax,  the  son  of  Eliashih 
(1  Esd.  ix.  1).  Ap. 

Joan  na,  son  of  Rhesa,  according  to  the 
text  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and  one  of  the  ancestor* 
of  Christ ;  but,  according  to  the  view  explained 
in  a  previous  article,  son  of  Zcrubhabe),  and 
the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 

Joan  na,  the  name  of  a  woman,  occurring 
twice  in  Luke  (viii.  3,  xxiv.  10).  but  evidently 
denoting  the  same  person.  In  the  first  passage 
she  U  expreaslv  stated  to  have  been  '*  wife  of 
Chuso,  steward  of  Herod,"  that  ia, 
tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Joan  nan,  sumamcd  Caddis,  the  eldest 
brother  of  Judos  Maccabasus  (I  Mace.  ii.  2). 
Ap. 

Jo  ar  ib,  chief  of  the  first  of  the  twentv-fbur 
courses  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  ii.  1 ).  Ap. 

Jo  ash,  contr.  from  Juno  ash.  1.  Son  of 
Ahaxiah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his 
children  who  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of 
Athaliah.  After  his  father's  sister  Jehoshabo- 
ath.  the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  six  years 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th 
year  of  his  age  and  of  his  concealment,  a 
successful  revolution  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  freed  the  country  from 
the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Athaliah.  "For  at 
least  23  years,  while  Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign 
was  very  prosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high- 
places  were  stdl  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sac- 
rifice, pure  religion  was  restored ;  large  contri- 
butions were  made  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  accordingly  restored  ;  and  the  coun- 
try seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  inva- 
sion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  fell  into  the  hands  of 
bail  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he  revived  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was 
rebuked  for  this  bv  Zechoriuh,  the  son  of  Jehoi- 
ada, Joosh  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in 
the  very  court  of  the  Lord's  house  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-nriest  was  not  long  delayed.  That 
very  year,  Hazacl  king  of  Syria  came  upagoinst 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  otT  a  vast  booty  as  the 
price  of  his  departure.  Joash  had  scarcely  es- 
caped this  danger,  when  lie  fell  into  another 
and  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants,  taking  oil- 
vantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think  of 
a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of 
Millo.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878 
to  838  n.c. 

2.  Son  and  snccessor  of  Jehoahnz  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  from  B.C.  840  to  825.  and  for 
two  full  years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with 
the  preceding  (2  K.  xiv.  1  ;  comp.  with  xii.  1, 
xi ii.  10).  When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state  from  the 
devastations  of  Hazael  and  Benhadad.  kings  of 
Syria.  On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by 
Joash  to  Klisha  on  his  death-l>ed,  the  prophet 
promised  him  deliverance  from  the  Syrian  voke 
In  Aphek  (I  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  hid' him 
smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked 
him  for  staving,  and  limited  to  three  his  victo- 
ries over  Syria.    Accordingly  Joash  did  beat 


Renhodad  three  times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 

recovered  from  him  the  cities  which  Haxael  had 
token  from  Jchoahax.  The  other  great  military 
event  of  Joash's  reign  was  his  successful  war 
with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds  of 
this  war  are  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh  ( that  of  Joash 
was  victorious),  put  the  army  of  Auiaziah  to  the 
rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  city.  He  died  in  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  Jeroboam  II.  —  3.  Tin;  father  of 
Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Abiez- 
rites  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14,  viii.  13, 
29,  32). — 4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of 
Ahah,  who  held  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  was  appointed 
viceroy  (2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence 
in  the'attock  on  Kamoth-Gilead  (I  K.  xxii.  26 ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  25) ;  or  he  may  have  been  merely 
a  prince  of  the  blood-roval.  —  5.  A  descendant 
of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  but  whether  his 
son,  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  is  not  clear  ( I  Chr.  iv. 
22).  —  6.  A  Benjomitc,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gib- 
eah(l  Chr.  xii.  3),  who  resorted  to  David  at 
ZikJag.  — 7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's 
household  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Jo  ash,  son  of  Beeher.  and  head  of  a  Ben- 
jamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Jo  atham  —  Jotham  the  son  of  Uzzioh 
(Mott.  i.  9). 

Joazab'dUB  *=  Jozabad  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7).  Ap. 

Job,  the  third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13),  called  in  another  genealogv  Jasiicb  (1 
Chr.  vii.  I ). 

Job.  This  hook  consists  of  five  parts :  the 
introduction,  the  discussion  between  Job  and 
his  three  friends,  the  speech  of  Elihu,  the 
manifestation  nnd  address  of  Almighty  God, 
ami  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  AmdynU. —  1.  The  introduction  supplies 
all  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based. 
Job,  a  chiefton  in  the  land  of  Uz,  of  immense 
wealth  and  high  rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the 
men  of  the  East,"  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
of  perfect  integrity,  blameh;ss  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  declared  indeed  by  the  Lonl  Himself  to  be 
"without  his  like  in  all  the  earth,"  "  a  perfect 
and  an  upright  man.  one  that  feareth  God.  and 
eseheweth  evil."  One  question  could  lie  raised 
byenvv  ;  may  not  the  gixwlness  which  secures 
such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be  a  refined 
form  of  selfishness  '  In  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are  hrouuht 
to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests 
the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fenr  God  for  nought  »  " 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  bless- 
ings were  withdrawn  Job  would  east  off  his  alle- 
giance —  "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which 
this  hook  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  (  an 
goodness  exist  irresjiectivc  of  reward  '  can  the 
tear  of  God  Iw  retained  by  man  when  every 
inducement  to  selfishness  is  taken  away  '  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial. 
He  destroys  Job's  pro|»crty,  then  his  children  ; 
and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible  Opening 
for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon  him  the  most 
terrible  disease  known  in  the  Lost.    Job's  wife 
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breaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial.  Job 
remains  steadfast,  lie  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  "  What!  shall 
we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  '  "  "  In  all  this  Job 
did  not  sin  with  his  lips."  The  question 
raised  bv  Satan  was  thus  answered. 

2.  Still  it  is  elcW  that  many  points  of  deep 
interest  would  have  lieen  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must 
have  lieen  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to 
which  he  had  no  elew,  which  were  quite  unac- 
countable on  any  hypothesis  hitherto  enter- 
tained, and  seemed  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of 
justice  engraven  on  man's  heart.  An  opjajrtu- 
nity  for  the  discussion  of  the  providentiul  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  afforded  in  the  most 
natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three 
men,  representing  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with  Job  on 
hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  The  meeting  is 
descnUd  with  singular  beauty.  At  a  distance 
they  greet  him  with  the  wild  demonstrations 
of  sympathizing  grief  usual  in  the  hast ;  com- 
ing near  they  are  ovcrjiowered  by  the  sight 
Of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  silence  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In 
an  agony  of  desperation,  he  curses  the  day 
of  his  birth.  With  the  answer  to  this  out- 
burst logins  u  scries  of  discussions,  contin- 
ued probably,  with  some  interval.".,  during  sev- 
eral successive  days.  The  results  of  the  first 
discussion  (from  c.  iii.-xiv.)  may  Is"  thus 
summed  up.  We  have  on  the  part  of  Job  s 
friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  government  rest- 
ing U|sjn  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6,  11,  and 
throughout).  Afflictions  are  always  jienal, 
issuing  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  are 
radical  I  v  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not  sub- 
mit to  llis  chastisements.  They  lead,  of  course, 
to  correction  and  amendment  "of  life,  when  the 
sufferer  rcjH'nts,  confesses  his  sin*,  puts  them 
away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  cam',  restora- 
tion to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosjicrity. 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fad  of 
the  suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of 
some  sjK-i  ial  sin,  while  the  demeanor  of  the 
sufferer  indicates  the  true  internal  relation  Im>- 
tween  him  ami  (iod.  These  principles  are 
Applied  by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.  In  this 
part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  clearly  developed.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it 
must  lie  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object 
of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
deny  or  forsake  God.  and  that  his  real  integrity 
is  asserted  by  (iod  Himself.  He  denies  the 
assertion  that  punishment  follows  stirclv  on 
guilt,  or  proves  its  commission.  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  Providence  he  can  see  but  one  point 
cb  arly,  viz.,  thftt  all  events  end  results  are  ab- 
solutely in  Ciod's  hand  (\ii.  9-25)  ;  hut  as  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  those  events  he 
knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his 
friends  are  equally  uninformed.  Still  he  doubts 
not  that  Ood  is  ju-t.  There  remains  then  but 
one  course  open  to  him.  and  that  he  takes.  1  le 
turns  to  supplication,  implores  God  to  give  him 
a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28).  Believing 


that  with  death  all  hope  connected  with  this 
world  ceases,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  1.3),  and  there  reserved  for 
the  day  when  God  will  try  his  cause,  and  mani- 
fest Himself  in  love  (ear.  15). 

In  the  ttcoitd  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is 
a  more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  re- 
tributive justice.  This  requires  an  entire  over- 
throw of  the  position  taken  by  Job.  Kliphaz 
(xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to 
Job  the  worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be 
guilty.  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  concludes  that  the  special 
evils  which  had  come  upon  Job  are  peculiarly  the 
]K'tialties  due  to  one  who  is  without  God.  Zo- 
phar  not  only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calam- 
ities, but  menaces  him  with  still  greater  evils 
(xx.).  In  answer,  Job  recognizes  the  hand  of 
(iod  in  his  afflictions  (xvi.  7-16  and  xix.  6-20), 
but  rejects  the  charge  of  ungodliness  :  he  has 
never  forsaken  his  Maker,  and  never  ceased  to 
pray.  He  argues  that,  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  trom  evil,  it 
follows  that  their" ways  are  watched  and  theii 
sufferings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opjioncnts.  Job 
draws  out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  unde- 
niable fact,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  lives,  ungodlv  men,  avowed  atheists 
(vcr.  14,  15),  persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very 
crimes  imputed,  out  of  mere  conjecture,  to 
himself,  frequently  enjoy  great  and  unbroken 
prosperity.  In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.) 
no  real  progress  is  made  by  Job's  opponents. 
Kliphaz  (  xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented 
temptations  to  certain  crimes  ;  the  punishments 
which  he  undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might 
lie  cxjHx  ted  had  those  crimes  lieen  committed  ; 
hence  he  infers  they  actually  were  committed. 
Bildad  has  nothing  to  add  but  a  few  solemn 

words  on  the  incomprehensible  majesty  of  God 
and  the  nothingness  of  man.  Zophar  is  put  u» 
silence.  In  his  two  last  discourses.  Job  docs  not 
alter  his  position,  nor,  properly  sjieaking,  ad- 
duce any  new  argument ;  but  he  states  with  in- 
comparable force  ami  eloquence  the  chief  point* 
which  he  regards  as  established  (x.wi.).  He 
then  (Nxvii.)  describes,  even  more  completely 
than  his  opponents  hail  done,  the  destruction 
which,  as  a  rule,  ultimately  falls  ujioti  the  hypo- 
crite. Then  follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  de- 
scription of  Wisdom.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a  singularly 
beautiful  description  of  his  former  life,  con- 
trasted with  his  actual  misery,  together  with  a 
full  vindication  of  his  character  from  all  the 
charges  made  or  insinuated  by  his  opponents. 

.3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is 
evident  both  parties  had  partially  failed.  The 
|M>itits  which  had  l«een  omitted,  or  ini|>erfectty 
developed,  are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  Inter- 
locutor l  xxxii.-xx.w  ii.  |.  Klihu,  a  young  man, 
lie  wended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham,  has  listened  in  indignant 
silence  to  the  arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7). 
and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspiration,  he  now 
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addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in  the  discis- 
sion, and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows  that  they 
had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindi- 
cate God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his 
entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-1 1 ).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their 
both  overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  suflfer- 


ing.  God  tftetiks  to  man  by  chastisement. 
This  statement  does  not  involve  anv  charge  of 
special  guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged 
and  Job  had  repudiated.  Again,  Klihu  argues 
(xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of  injustice, 
direct  or  implicit,  against  God,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source  of 
justice  ;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe.  Job  is  silent, 
and  Klihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  show  that  the 
Almightincss  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to 
assert,  associated  with  any  contempt  or  neglect 
of  Ilia  creatures.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
brings  out  forcibly  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
manifestations  of  goodness,  as  well  a*  i_r<"<-ut 
ncss,  in  creation.  The  last  words  are  evident- 
ly spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is  coming 
on. 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truth* 
have  heen  developed  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion —  nearly  every  theory  of  the  objects 
and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed  —  while 
a  -jreat  advance  has  been  made  towards  the  ap- 
prehension of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the 
mystery  is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  the  Theophany  —  from  the 
midst  of  thJ  storm  Jehovah  speaks.  In  lan- 
guage of  incomparable  grandeur  He  reproves 
and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God  does 
not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  arirue  with 
His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  arc  unnoticed;  but  the 
declaration  of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrat- 
ed by  a  marvellously  beautiful  ami  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  his  all- 
embracing  Providence  by  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the 
consequence  that  the  accuser  is  more  competent 
than  He  to  rule  the  universe. — 5.  Job's  unre- 
served submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  the 
rebuke  then  addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the 
integrity  of  his  character  is  distinctly  reeog- 
niz  d,  while  they  are  condemned  for  untruth, 
which  is  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  Job. 
The  restoration  of  his  external  prosperity, 
which  is  an  inevitable  result  of  God  s  personal 
manifestation,  symtolizes  the  ultimate  com- 
pensation of  the  righteous  for  all  sufferings 
undergone  upon  earth.  The  great  object  of  the 
book  must  surely  l>e  that  which  is  distinctly 
intimated  in  the  introduction,  ami  confirmed  in 
the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects  of  calamity 
in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  ti|>on  a  truly 
r  i:_'.mis  spirit. 

II.  Integrity  of  the  hide. —  Four  parts  of  the 
l>ook  have  liecn  most  gem-rally  attacked.  Ob- 
jections have  been  made  to  the  introductory 
and  concluding  chapters  (1|  on  account  of  th<- 
«tyle.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  natural 
•liff.-rence  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 


and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  collo- 
quy. Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge 
that  the  style  of  these  |>ortions  is  quite  as  an- 
tique in  its  simple  and  severe  grandeur  as  that 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  said  again  that 
the  doctrinal  views  arc  not  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to  the  early 
patriarchal  type.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that 
there  arc  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related 
in  the  introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions 
in  the  dialogue.  —  2.  Strong  objections  arc- 
made  to  the  passage  xxvii.  from  vcr.  7  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job  describes  the  ul- 
titmite  fate  of  the  godless  hypocrite  in  terras 
which  some  critics  ladd  to  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  tin  whole  tenor  of  his  arguments  in 
other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  sltown  that 
it  rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patri- 
arch's character  aud  fundamental  principles. 
The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent :  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  .lob ; 
nor  can  the  rest  l*e  disjoined  from  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  sense.  As  for  the  style,  M.  Kenan, 
a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declares  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
velopments in  the  poem. — 3.  The  last  two 
chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Almighty  have 
been  rejected  as  interpolations  by  many  wri- 
ters, partly  because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  of 
style,  partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  upon 
the  argument.  — 4.  The  speech  of  Klihu  presents 
irrcater  difficulties,  and  has  been  rejected  by 
several,  whose  opinion,  however,  is  controvert- 
ed not  only  by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some 
of  the  most*  sceptical  commentators.  The 
former  support  their  decision  chiefly  on  the 
manifest,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  real,  dif- 
ference between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
l>ook  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
BlOre  positively  in  language  and  general  style. 
Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Klihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor 
at  the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered 
by  Job,  and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of 
the  Almighty.  A  candid  and  searching  ex- 
amination, however,  leads  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion. It  is  proved  that  dicrc  is  a  close  internal 
connection  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
l»ook  ;  there  are  references  to  numerous  |ui*sagcs 
in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends,  so 
covert  as  only  to  Rediscovered  by  close  inquiry, 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  so  striking  and  natural 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Klihu  supplies 
exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  demands  —  a  con- 
futation of  his  opinions  by  rational  and  human 
arguments.  There  is  no' difficulty  in  account 
intr  for  the  omission  of  Klihu's  name  in  the  in- 
troduefion.  No  (icmons  are  named  in  the  hook 
until  they  n]i|»ear  as  agents,  or  as  otherwise 
concerned  in  the  events.  Again,  the  discourse, 
being  substantially  true,  did  not  nee* I  correction, 
tttid  is  then-tore  left  unnoticed  in  the  final  dc- 

[  cision  of  the  Almiirhtv.  More  weight  is  to  l»e 
attached  to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity 
of  style  and  dialectic  jicculiaritics.  It  mav  In? 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  <  hal- 
daic  forms  and  idioms  arc  such  as  jieculiarly 
suit  the  style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker. 

|     III.    Historical  character  of  the  work:  —  Throe 
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distinct  theories"  have  been  maintained  at  vari- 
ous times  ;  some  believing  the  book  to  be  strict- 
ly historical ;  others  a  religious  fiction  ;  others 
a'  composition  based  upon  facta.  By  some  the 
authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed  to  Moses. 
The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likelv  to  be  de- 
nied by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the 
term*  in  which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the 
14th  of  Ezckiel  and  in  the  Kpistleof  St.  Jumes 
(v.  11).  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improb- 
able that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a 
character  as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represent- 
ed him  as  belonging  to  a  race  which,  though 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  was  never 
on  friendly,  and  generally  on  hostile,  terms  with  I 
his  own  people.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  i 
there  is  a  singular  air  of  reality  in  the  whole  ' 
narrative,  such  as  must  either  proceed  naturally 
from  a  faithful  adherence  to  objective  truth,  or 
be  the  result  of  the  most  consummate  art. 
Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimcntal 
facts  preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an 
original  thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  the  Shemitic  mind. 
Samuel  Bar-Nachman  declares  his  conviction 
"  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a  created  man, 
but  the  work  is  a  parable."  Luther  first  sug- 
gested the  theory,  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  now  most  generally  received.  He  says,  "  I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 
man  brought  it  into  its  present  form." 

I V.  The  proha/Je.  ape,  country,  and  position  of 
the  author.  —  The  language  alone  does  not,  as 
some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as 
to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  fact  that 
the  language  of  this  work  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew 
production  was  remarked  bv  Jerome,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic- 
words,  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some 
critics  have  regarded  as  strong  proof  that  the 
writers  must  have  lived  during  or  even  after  the 
captivity.  At  present  this  hypothesis  is  uni- 
versally given  up  as  untenable.  It  is  proved 
that  the  Aramaisms  of  the  l>ook  of  Job  are  such 
as  characterize  the  antique  and  highly  poetic 
style.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  book  was  written  long  lie  fore  the  exile; 
while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  Montr 
to  the  patriarchal  age.  This  imt»rcs>ion  is 
borne  out  by  the  style.  All  critics  have  recog- 
nized its  grand  archaic  character.  The  extent  to 
which  the  influence  of  this  l>ook  is  perceptible 
in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  sub- 
iect  of  great  interest  and  importance:  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Con- 
siderable weight  must  lie  attached  to  the  fact  that 
Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for  obscurity  than 
any  Hebrew  writing.  There  is  an  obscurity 
which  results  from  confusion  of  thought,  from 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  meta- 


phors indicating  a  late  age.  But  when  it  is 
owing  to  obsolete  words,  intense  concentration 
of  thought  and  language,  and  incidental  allu 
sions  to  long-forgotten  traditions,  it  is  an  all  but 
infallible  proof  of  primeval  antiquity.  Such  are 
precisely  the  difficulties  in  this  book.  We  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion  from  considering 
the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to.  Kwald,  whose  judg- 
ment in  this  case  will  not  be  questioned,  asserts 
very  positively  that  in  all  the  descriptions  of 
manners  and  customs,  domestic,  social,  and  po- 
litical, and  even  in  the  indirect  allusions  and 
illustrations,  the  genuine  coloring  of  the  age  of 
Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  ami  allusions  are  taken  exclu- 
sively from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is 
a  complete  and  successful  avoidance  of  direct 
reference  to  later  occurrences,  which  in  his  opin- 
ion may  have  been  known  to  the  writer.  All 
critics  concur  in  extolling  the  fresh,  antique 
simplicity  of  manners  described  in  this  book, 
the  genuine  air  of  the  wild,  free,  vigorous  life 
of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar  antiquity,  and 
the  thorough  consistency  in  the  development  of 
characters,  equally  remarkable  for  originality 
and  force.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  under  favorable  circumstances  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself  I  war- 
rior, and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  earlv  age  acquire 
the  habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we 
admire  in  Job.  No  positive  historical  fact  or 
allusion  can  l»c  produced  from  the  hook  to  prove 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  single  objection  which 
presents  any  difficulty  is  the  mention  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  introductory  chapter.  It  is 
certain  that  they  appear  first  in  Hebrew  history 
about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the  name  of 
Chescd,  the'ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in  the 
genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a  separate  tribe. 

The  arguments  which  have  induced  the  gen- 
erality of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date 
to  this  l»ook  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  —  1 . 
We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  Mosaic  ;  in  fact  that  it 
is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again  it  is  said 
that  the  representation  of  angels,  and  still  more 
specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a  later  epoch.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idol- 
atry is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents, 
when  enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they 
can  imagine  to  account  for  his  calamities.  The 
only  allusion  to  the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to 
the  earliest  form  of  false  religion  known  in  the 
East.  To  an  Israelite,  living  after  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  rites,  such  a  change  was  the 
very  first  which  would  have  suggested  itself, 
nor*  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned 
tor  the  omission.  —  2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics, 
even  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  systematic 
development  of  the  plot,  and  the"  philosophic 
tone  of  thought,  indicate  a  considerable  progress 
in  mental  cultivation  far  bevond  what  can.  with 
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any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  persons  intro- 
duced in  this  book  belong  to  a  country  celc- 
lirated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times  ;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those 
schools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Salomonian  writing*  were  derived  from  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants.  The  hook  of  Joh 
differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  divine  government;  character- 
istics as  it  would  seem  of  a  primitive  ran-,  ac- 
quainted only  with  tl>e  patriarchal  form  of 
religion,  rather  than  of  a  scholastic  age.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  in  the  composition  incompati- 
ble with  the  Mosaic  age,  admitting  the  authen- 
ticity and  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  These 
considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Abraham.  One  hypothesis  which  has  been 
lately  brought  forward,  and  supported  by  very 
ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  special 
notice.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  mav  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israel- 
ites by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judrea,  in  a 
district  immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idn- 
mean  desert.  The 'inhabitants  of  that  district 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  A  resident  there  would  have 
peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  which  was  possessed 
by  the  author  of  Job.  The  local  coloring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so 
evidently  natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  such  a  writer.  The  people  appear  also 
to  have  been  noted  for  freshness  and  originalitv 
of  mind ;  qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tc- 
koah,  or  still  more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the 
poor  and  unlearned  herdsman, 'also  of  Tckoah. 
Some  weight  mav  also  be  attached  to  the  ob- 
servation that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of 
the  aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants, 
resemble  the  few  divergences  from  pure  Hebrew 
which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  con- 
troversy about  the  authorship  cannot  ever  be 
finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may 
certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the 
Law  was  promulgated,  or  under  most  j>eculiar 
circumstances  which  exempted  him  from  fa 
influence. 

Joljab.  1.  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  I  Chr.  i.  2.«).  His  name 
bus  not  been  discovered  among  the  Aral*  namee 
of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  he  ought 
to  Ih'  found  with  the  other  son-*  of  Joktan.  —  2. 
One  of  the  "  kind's  "  of  Fdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38, 
.14  ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45).  enumerated  after  the 
genealogy  of  Ksau  and  Seir,  and  Iteforc  the 
phylarchs  descended  from  Esau. — 3.  King  of 
Mados  ;  one  of  the  northern  chieftains  who 
attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conquest,  and 
— i  ronted  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh.  xi.  1,  only). 


—  4.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  Tift. 

IO). 

Joche  bed,  the  wife  and  at  the  same  time 
the  aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  (Fx.  ii.  1,  vi.  20 ;  Num.  xxvi.  5'J). 

Jo  da.  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58;  see 
Kzr.  iii.  9).  Ap. 

Joed,  a  Benjamite,  the  son  of  Pedaiah 
(Neb.  xi.  7). 

Jo  el.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  I  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  fa- 
ther of  Heman  the  singer.  —  2.  In  I  Chr.  vi. 
.'J6,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption 
of  Shaul  in  ver.  24. — 3.  One  "of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets ;  the  son  of  Pethuel,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  Bethuel.  Bevond  this  fact  all 
is  conjecture  as  to  the  pcrsonaf  history  of  Joel. 
Pscudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  records  a  tradition 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  born  and 
buried  at  Bcthhoron,  between  Jerusalem  and 
(  acsarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in  Ju- 
du?a.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  ex> 
pressed  abou^  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
Crcdner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
Bertholdt  of  Hezekiah,  K  imchi,  Jahn,  &c.,  of 
Manasseh,  and  Calmct  of  Josiah.  The  majori- 
ty of  critics  and  commentators  fix  upon  the 
reign  of  Uzziah. 

The  nature,  stifle,  atit/  content*  of  the  prophecy. 

—  We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  sup- 
position  of  J«h?1  being  the  first  prophet  to  Ju- 
dah. only  a  grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible 
scene,  which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more 
in  detail  by  subsequent  prophets.  The  sco|>c, 
therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the 
whole  day  of  the  Lord.  Tlje  proximate  event 
to  which  the  prophecy  related  was  a  public  ca- 
lamity, then  impending  on  Judaea,  of  a  twofold 
character,  —  want  of  water,  and  a  plague  of  lo- 
custs, continuing  for  several  years.  The  proph- 
et exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God  with  peni 
fence,  fasting,  and  prayer;  and  then  (he  says) 
the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in 
its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  Ikj  a  most  joyful  one ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will 
impart  to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge 
of  Himself,  and,  after  the  excision  of  the  ene- 
mies of  His  people,  will  extend  through  them 
the  blessings  of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands 
This  is  the  simple  argument  of  the  book ;  only 
that  it  is  beautified  and  enriched  with  variety 
of  ornament  and  pictorial  description.  The 
style  of  the  original  is  perspicuous  (except 
toward-,  the  end)  and  elegant,  surpassing  that 
of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah  and  Huhak- 
kuk,  in  sublimity.  The  locusts  of*  eh.  ii.  were 
regarded  by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c. )  as  figurative,  and  in- 
troduced by  way  of  comparison  to  a  hostile 
army  of  men  from  the  north  country.  This 
view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Maurice 
strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  if. 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold. 
The  "  afterwards,  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V..  raises 
us  to  a  higher  level  of  vision,  and  hrin:r*>  into 
view  Messianic  times  anil  scenes.  Here.  say. 
Steudel,  we  have  a  Messianic  prophecy  alto- 
gether.   If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been 
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fulfilled,  wc  must  certainly  refer  the  event  to 
Acts  ii.  Lastly,  the  accompanying  jiortent*  and 
judgments  nj»n  the  enemies  of  GimI  find  their 
various  solutions,  according  to  the  interpreters, 
in  the  repented  deportations  of  the  Jews  by 
ncighb«  >i  n,_;  merchants,  nnd  sale  to  the  Mace- 
donians (I  Mace.  iii.  41,  tind  Kick,  xxvii.  13), 
followed  by  the  swecping-away  of  the  neighbor* 
ing  nations  (Maurice);  in  the  events  accompa- 
nying the  crucifixion,  in  the  full  of  Jerusalem, 
the  brcaking-iip  of  all  human  politics.  Hut 
here  again  the  idea  includes  nil  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  — 4.  A  Sim- 
eonitc  chief  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  —  6.  A  descendant 
of  Reuben.  Junius  and  Tremcllius  make  him 
the  son  of  Hnnoch,  while  others  tnu-e  his  de- 
scent through  Carnii  (1  Chr.  v.  4|.  —  6.  Chief 
of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  v.  12).  —  7.  The  son  of  Izrahinh,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  ( I  Chr.  vii.  3).  —  8.  The  broth- 
er of  Nathan  of  Zohah  (I  Chr.  xi.  38),  and 
one  of  David's  guard. —  9.  The  chief  of  the  Gcr- 
s  ho  mites  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  x  v.  7,11). 
—  10.  A  Gershonite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, son  of  Jehiel,  a  descendant  of  I^iudan,  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  prece<ling  (1  Chr. 
xxin  8|  xxvi.  22).  — 11.  The  son  of  l'cduiah, 
and  a  chi.°f  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manusseh,  west 
of  Jordan,  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
2(>).  — 12.  A  Kohathite  Lcvitc  in  the  reign  of 
Heackiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  — 13.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Neho,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Y.zr.  x.  43).  — 14.  The 
son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjnmitc  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Jo  clah,  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr. 
xii.  7). 

Joe  zer,  a  Korhite,  one  of  David's  captains 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

Jog  behah,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east 
of  .Ionian  which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the 
tril»e  of  Gad  when  they  took  possession  of  their 
territory  (Num.  xxxii*  35). 

Jogli,  the  father  of  Bukki,  a  Danite  chief 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

Jo'ha.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the 
Benjnmitc  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  — 2.  The  Tuitc, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

Jo  hatian.  1.  Son  of  Azariah,  ami  grand- 
son of  Ahimnaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of 
Aznrinh,  3  (I  Chr.  vi.  9,  10,  A.  V.).  We  may 
conclude  without  much  doubt  that  Johanan  fs 
jKtntificnte  fell  in  the  reign  of  Hchohoam.  —  2. 
Son  of  KIia>nai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  j 
Shcmaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs  (I 
Chr.  iii.  24).  — 3.  The  son  of  Karcah,  and  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  nminnnts  of  the  j 
army  of  Jndnh,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  ' 
upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldieans.  He  warned 
Gedaliah  against  the  plot  of  Ishmael,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  murder  of  Gcdnliah,  Johanan 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
assn-sin.  and  rescued  the  captives  he  had 
carried  off  from  Mizpnh  (Jer.  xii.  11-16). 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Chaldaians,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  notwith- 
standing the  w  arnings  of  Jeremiah,  retired  into 
Egypt. —  4.  The  lirst-lwirn  son  of  Josiah  king 
Of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15).  —  6.  A  valiant  Ben 
jamite  who  joined  David  at  Zikhg  (I  Chr.  xii, 
4).  —  6.  A  Gadite  warrior,  who  followed  David 

' I  Chr.  xii.  12t.  — 7.  The  father  of  A/ iriah. 


an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12).  —  8.  The  6on  of  Hnkkatan,  and 
chief  of  the  Bene-Azgad  who  returned  with 
Kzra  (Kir.  viii.  12). —  9.  The  son  of  Elia- 
shib,  one  of  the  chief  I/evites  (Neh.  xii.  23; 
Eir.  x.  6).  — 10.  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18). 

Johan  nes  =  Jehohanan  Ron  of  Bel  mi 
(I  F.sd.  ix.  29  ;  coran.  Kzr.  x.28).  Ap. 

John.  1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and 
grandfather  of  the  Maccabarnn  family  (1  Mace, 
ii.  1).  —  2*  The  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  sur- 
named  Caddis,  who  was  slain  hv  "  the  children 
of  Jambri  "  (1  Mace.  ii.  2,  ix.  96^38).  —  3.  The 
father  of  Eunolem  us,  one  of  the  envoys  whom 
Jmhis  MaccaWus  sent  to  Rome  ( I  Mace.  viii. 
17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11).  —  4.  The  son  of  Simon, 
the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabams  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
53,  xvi.  1).  —  6.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to 
Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  17).  Ap. 

John.  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family, 
who,  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  (Actsiv. 
6).  Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan 
l>en  Zaccni.  —  2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the 
evangelist  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13. 
xv.  37). 

John  the  Apostle.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one 
part  of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from 
which  our  materiuls  are  derived.  In  no  instance, 
jR'rhaps,  is  such  a  division  more  necessary  than 
m  this.  One  ]rortion  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
work  stands  out  before  us  as  in  the  clearness  of 
broad  daylight.  Over  those  which  precede  und 
follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows  of  darkness 
anil  uncertainty.  —  I.  lit- far*  the  call  to  the  disri- 
ftleMp.  —  We  have  no  data  for  settling  with 
any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  apostle's  birth. 
The  general  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gos- 
ind  narrative  is  that  lie  was  younger  than  the 
brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes  his 
(Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  3,  xvii.  1,  &"c;  but  conip. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  order  is  inverted), 
younger  than  his  friend  I'eter,  possibly  also 
than  his  Master.  The  Gosjk-Is  give  us  the 
name  of  his  father  Zebedieus  (Matt.  iv.  21 )  and 
his  mother  Salome  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared 
with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).  They  lived.it  may 
l>e  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or  near  the  same 
town  as  those  who  were  afterwards  the  compan- 
ions and  partners  of  their  children.  Then.',  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  apostle 
and  his  brother  grew  up.    The  mention  of  the 

hired  servants  "  (Mark  i.  20),  of  hi*  mother's 
"substance"  (Luke  viii.  3),  of  "his  own 
house  "  (John  xix.  27),  implies  a  position  re- 
moved by  at  least  some  steps  from  absolute  pov- 
erty.  Of  the  character  of  Zebodams  wt  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  We  are  led  to  infei 
that  he  had  died  before  his  wife  followed  bet 
children  in  their  work  of  ministration.  Hci 
character  meets  ns  as  presenting  the  same 
marked  features  as  those  which  were  conspicu- 
ous in  her  >on. 

II.  From  the  cult  to  the  dinrifjruhip  to  thr  d. 
/Mtrtnrt  t'riiin  ,!<■> usnlnn.  —  The  ordinary  life  of 
the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  la-t 
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broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  prophet  had 
once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  In  .mi  in  the  wilderness  of  Judtea  ; 
and  the  publicans,  peasant-,  soldiers,  and  tish- 
erracn  of  Galilee  gathered  round  him.  Among 
tliese  were  the  two  sons  of  Zebcdssus  and  their 
friends.  With  them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as 
yet  thev  knew  not.  Assuming  that  the  un- 
named disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the  evangel- 
ist himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that  meeting, 
of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed  it, 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole 
life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekers  after  righteousness  and  truth 
(cotnp.  Mark  x.  21).  The  words  of  that  even- 
ing, though  unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their 
effect.  The  disciple*  (John  apparently  among 
there)  followed  their  new  teacher  to  Galilee 
(John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at  the 
marriage-feint  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  jonrneved  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem 
(ii.  12,  22),  came  hack  through  Samaria  (iv.  8), 
and  then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time, 
returned  to  their  former  occupations.  From 
this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the  corn- 
pan:"  1  f  disciple*.  They  come  within  the  inner- 
most, circle  of  their  Lord's  friends.  The  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none 
else  are,  in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37), 
in  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xrii. 

j,  wnen  ne  forewarns  tnem  ot  trie  iiestnutton 
of  the  Holy  City  (Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this 
instance,  with  mem),  in  the  agonv  of  Gethsem- 
anc.  Peter  is  throughout  the  leader  of  that 
band ;  to  John  belongs  the  yet  more  memorable 
distinction  of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Facta  hardly  sustain  the  popular  notion 
in  respect  to  the  latter,  fostered  by  the  received 
types  of  Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yield- 
ing, feminine.  The  name  Boanerges  ( Mark  iH. 
17)  implies  a  vehemence,  seal,  intensity,  which 
rave  to  those  who  had  it  the  might  of  Sons  of 
Thunder.  Through  his  mother,  we  may  well 
Itelieve,  John  first  came  to  know  that  Marv 
Magdalene,  whose  character  he  depicts  with 
such  a  life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Marv  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  dose 
and  special  a  relation.  The  fulness  of  his  nar- 
rative of  what  the  other  evangelists  omit  (John 
xi.)  leads  to  the  concluskn  that  he  was  united 
also  by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Bethany. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
familiar  historv  of  the  Last  Supper.  As  they 
go  out  to  the  Monntof  Olives,  the  chosen  three 
are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  arc 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Geth- 
semane  ( Matt.  xxvi.  37 ).  When  the  betrayal  is 
accomplished,  Peter  and  John,  after  the"  first 
moment  of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  m  a  hasty  flight  (John 
xviii.  15).  'The  personal  acquaintance  whieb 
existed  between  John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him 
to  gain  access  both  for  himself  and  Peter ;  but 
the  latter  remains  in  the  porch,  with  the  officers 
and  servants,  while  John  himself  apparently  i- 
admitted  to  the  council-ehamlier.  nnd  follows 
Jesus  thence,  even  to  the  pnetorium  of  tbe 
Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii.  16,  l'J.  2S). 
Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the 


love  which  was  stronger  than  death,  sustained 
him  through  all  the  terrors  and  sorrows  of  that 
day,  he  followed,  accompanied  probably  by  his 
own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,'  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
The  teacher  who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother 
leaves  to  him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as 
a  son  to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John 
xix.  26,  27).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was 
spent,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  company. 
He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the 
old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  that  Mary 
Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the 
emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they  are  the 
first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bcarini'  on 
their  respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John 
is  the  more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly 
to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by 
awe,  the  first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx. 
4-6).  For  at  least  eight  davs  ther  continued 
in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26).  Then,  in  the 
interval  between  the  resurrection  and  the  as- 
cension, we  find  them  still  togetlier  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  I ),  as  though  they 
would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of 
expectation  bv  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a 
characteristic  difference.  John  is  the  first  to 
recognise  in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning 
twilight  the  presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter 
the  first  to  pi  nngc  into  the  water  and  swim  to- 
wards the  snore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel 
reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection  which  united  the 
two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to 
know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests 
the  question,  "  And  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  " 
(John  xxi.  21.)  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows 
the  same  union.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Together  they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers 
(Acts  iii.  1 ),  and  protest  against  the  threats  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow- work- 
ers in  the  first  great  step  of  the  Church's  ex- 
pansion. The  apostle,  whose  WTath  had  been 
roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans,  ovcr- 
eiwnes  his  national  cxclusivcncss,  nnd  icceives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecu- 
tion which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus 
did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the  aj>ostlcs  from 
their  post  (viii.  1).  When  the  persecutor  came 
back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see 
him  (Gal.  i.  19) ;  but  this  of  course  docs  not  in- 
volve the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  shur|>er  though  shorter  persecution  which 
followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great 
sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother 
(Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend' was  driven  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  hel|stl 
to  take  part  En  the  settlement  of  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  position  and  rep- 
utation there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among 
the  chief  "  pillars  "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  apo«tle  during  this  period 
we  have  hardlv  the  slightest  trace. 

III.  From  &i*  dr/wtrtnn  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
death.  —  The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in, 
with  more  or  less  show  of  likelihood,  to  fill  va 
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the  great  pup  which  separates  the  Apostle  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Bishop of  Ephcsus.  it  was 
a  natural  conjecture  to  suppose  that  he  remained 
in  Juda-a  till  the  death  ol  the  Virgin  released 
him  from  his  trust.  When  this  took  plaee  we 
can  only  conjecture.  Then-  are  no  signs  of  his 
being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The  pastoral epi-t lis  set 
a>i>it'  the  notion  that  he  hud  come  to  I. pin  mis 
before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  (it  utiles 
was  brought  to  it*  conclusion.  Hut  of  many 
contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  departure 
under  Claudius,  or  N'cro,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  lor  doing 
more  than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.  Nor  is 
it  certain  that  his  work  as  an  apostle  wa> 
transferred  at  once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephe.su>. 
The  picture  which  tradition  (ills  up  for  us  has 
the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid  :  hut  it  blends 
together,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  ship- 
wrecked oft'  Ephcsus,  and  arrives  there  in  time 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which 
sprang  up  after  St.  Paul's  departure.  In  the 
persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to 
Koine,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not 
by  death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The 
boiling  oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no 
power  to  hurt  him.  lie  is  then  sent  to  lal>or  in 
the  mines,  ami  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile. 
The  accession  of  Ncrvu  frees  him  from  danger, 
ami  he  returns  to  Ephcsus.  There  he  settles 
the  canon  of  the  Gospel  history  by  formally  at- 
testing the  truth  of  the  first  tim  e  (iospcls,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  want- 
ing. Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves  ;  but 
he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test. Through  his  agency  the  gn  at  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  maguilieetiee,  and 
even  levelled  with  the  ground.  He  introduce! 
and  perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  ot  celebrating 
the  Easter  feast.  At  Ephcsus,  he  ati|>ears  as 
one  who  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing 
on  his  brow  the  plate  of  gold,  with  the  sacred 
name  engraved  on  it.  The  very  time  of  his 
death  lies  w  ithin  the  region  of  conjecture  rather 
than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have  U-cn 
assigned  for  it  range  from  a.h.  H*J  to  a.u.  120. 
The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  u|>oery- 
phal  materials  is,  from  one  jioiiit  of  view,  disap- 
pointing enough.  We  find  if  better  and  more 
satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all  our  conceptions 
of  the  apostle's  mind  and  character,  to  the 
scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
w  hich  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  returning  that 
love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devo- 
tion. He  is  tin-  Apostle  of  Eove,  not  Ixvause 
he  starts  from  the  easy  temper  of  a  general  be- 
nevolence, nor  again  as  being  of  a  character 
soft,  yielding,  feminine,  but  because  he  has 
grown,  ever  more  ami  more,  into  the  likeness 
of  Kim  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 

John  the  Baptist  was  of  the  priestly  race 
by  both  parents;  lor  his  father /.aeharias  was 
himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Ahia.  or  Abijah 
(1  Chr  xxiv.  10),  offering  incense  at  the  very 
time  when  a  son  w  as  promised  to  him  ;  and  Eliz- 
nlM-th  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  I  Luke  i.  5). 
The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of 


prophecy  manv  centuries  before  his  birth.  HU 
birth —  a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  in- 
terposition of  almighty  jwjwer —  was  foretold 
by  an  angel  sent  from  God,  who  proclaimed  the 
character  and  office  of  this  wonderful  child. 
These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  die  sou,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of 
the  aged  Zaeharias.  And  now  the  Lord's  gra- 
cious promise  tarried  not :  Elisabeth,  tor  greater 
privacy,  retired  into  the  hill-country,  whither 
she  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  her  kins- 
woman Mary.  Three  months  after  this,  and 
while  Mary  still  remained  with  her,  Eiir.aU-th 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  birth  of  John  pre- 
ceded by  six  mouths  that  of  our  Lord.  On  the 
eighth  dav  the  child  of  promise  was,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3), 
brought  to  the  priest  for  circumcision,  and  as 
the  |M-rformance  of  this  rit«  was  the  accustomed 
time  for  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of  the  fam- 
ily pro|toscd  to  call  him  Zaeharias  after  the  name 
of  liis  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  lie  called  John  ;  a  decision  which 
Zaeharias.  still  sjieechlcss,  confirmed  by  writing 
on  n  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judg- 
ment on  his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once 
withdrawn.  God's  wonderful  interposition  in 
the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expecta- 
tion "(  Luke  iii.  15).  A  single  verse  contains  all 
that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years,  —  the  whole  jteriod  which  elapsed 
between  his  birth  ami  the  commencement  ot 
his  public  ministry.  "  The  child  grew  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  "  (Luke 
i.  80).  John  was  ordained  to  be  a  Xazarite 
from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  Dwelling  by  him- 
self in  the  wild  and  thinly  |ieopled  region  west- 
ward of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  prepared  himself  bv 
•elf-discipline,  and  by  constant  communion  with 
God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he  hail 
ln-cn  divinely  called.  The  very  appearance  of 
the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a  lesson  to  his 
countrymen;  his  dress  was  that  of  the  old 
prophets. — a  garment  woven  of  camel's  hair 
{2  K.  i.  H).  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded, 
—  locust*  (Lev.  xi.  '2'2\  and  wild  honey  ( Ps. 
Ixxxi.  16).  Ami  now  the  long  secluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  of  his  office.  His 
supernatural  birth,  his  hard  ascetic  life,  his 
reputation  for  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  the 
generally  prevailing  expectation  that  some  great 
one  was  about  to  uppcar, — these  causes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  miraculous  jKiwer,  for  "John  did 
no  miracle  "  (John  x  41),  were  sufficient  to  at- 
tract to  him  a  great  multitude  from  "  every 
quarter  "  |  Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and  startling  was 
his  tir<t  exhortation  to  them  :  "  Kejientye  ;  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  "  Some 
score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of 
John's  preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  re 
pentance;  not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation, 
but  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Many  of  every 
class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  ami 
to  lie  baptized.  The  preparatory  baptism  of 
John  w  as  a  visible  sign  to  the  people,  ami  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  by  them,  that  a  heartj 
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renunciation  of  sin  ami  a  real  amendment  of  death  of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resent- 
life  were  necessary  for  admission  into  the  kin::-  men  I  of  llcrodia*.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
dom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  at  Macha;rus  in  honor  of  the  kind's  birthday. 
l»-  at  hand.  But  the  fundamental  distinction  After  «up|»cr.  the  daughter  of  Ilcrudias  came 
hetweeii  John's  baptism  unto  repentance,  and  in  and  danced  U-fore  the  company,  anil  so 
that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  charmed  was  the  king  by  her  grace  that  he 
HoIt  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  promised  with  an  oath  to  Vive  ber  whatsoever 
is  clearly  narked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  i  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by  her 
11,  12).  t  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  lieail  ot  John 
As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  tin.*  Baptist.  Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  of- 
and  discriminating.  The  mission  of  the  Ba|>-  tieer  of  hi-*  guard,  wlio  went  and  executed  John 
tist  —  an  extraordinary  one  for  an  extraordinary  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  feast 
purpose  —  was  not  limited  to  those  who  had  the  eves  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had 
openly  forsaken  the  eovenant  of  (iod.  and  so  denounced.  His  death  is  sup|siscd  to  have  oc- 
forfcited  its  principle-.  It  was  to  the  whole  curred  just  before  the  third  pansovcr,  in  the 
people  alike.  Jesus  Himself  came  from  Galilee  course  of*  the  Lord's  ministry, 
to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John.  But  here  a  I  John,  Gospel  of.  1.  Authority.  —  No 
difficult  question  arises  — How  is  John's  ac-  doubt  has  liecn  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
knowlcdgmcnt  of  Jons  at  the  moment  of  His  Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
presenting  Himself  for  baptism  compatible  with  this  (io-|M-l,  oi  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John, 
his  subsequent  assertion  that  he  knew  Him  not,  No  other  l»ook  of  the  N.  T.  is  authenticated 
save  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as  that  of 
Hiii.,  which  took  place  after  His'  baptism  '  It  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the  Oospel 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of  re-i-  itself  ,*xi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apx-tolic  Fa- 
dence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  eoun-  thers,  ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and 
try,  with  but  little  means  of  communication  recognia-d  this  dospel.  The  fact  that  this 
U-twcrn  them.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  Goapel  is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of  Home  (a.d. 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had  never  liefore  met.  68  or  9fi)  serves  merely  to  confirm  the  state- 
It  was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  ment  that  it  is  a  very  late  production  of  ti  e 
there  should  lie  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collu-  ajiostolic  age.  Polvcarp  in  his  short  epistle, 
sion  between  them.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Hernias,  and  Barnaiuis,  do  not  refer  to  it.  But 
John's  more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the 
continued,  however,  to  present  himself  to  his  Epistle  to  Diognetiis,  and  in  Justin  Martyr, 
countrymen  in  the  rapacity  of  witnejut  to  Jesus.  a.i>.  150.  Tatian,  a.d.  .'70,  wrote  a  harmony 
From  incidental  notices  in  Scripture  we  learn  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  be  quotes  St.  John's 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptize  Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work  ;  so  do  his  con- 
sume time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  temporaries  Apollinaris  of  Hicrapolis,  Athe- 
ministry  (si;  John  iii.  2-3,  iv.  1  ;  Acts  xix.  3).  |  nagoras,  ami  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the 
We  gather  also  that  John  instructed  his  disci-  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.  The  Valen- 
pl<  s  in  certain  moral  and  religious  duties,  as  j  tinians  made  great  use  of  it  ;  nnd  one  of  their 
fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14:  Luke  v.  33)  and  prayer  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
I  Luke  xi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he  had  given  And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John's  public  min-  century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
istrv  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  daring  disre-  Iremeus  in  (iaul  and  Tertullian  at  ('art huge, 
guru  of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas  had  with  the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  o.  the 
tak  u  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip:  lloman  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on 
and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  authority  at- 
as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him  tribute*!  in  the  Western  Church  to  this  "l 
into  prison.  The  place  of  his  confinement  wai  pel.  Cerdon,  Mareion.  the  Montauists,  nnd 
the  castle  of  Machaerus  —  a  fortress  on  the  cast-  other  ancient  heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St. 
ern  shore  of  the  Head  Sea.  It  was  hen-  that  John  was  the  author  of  the  (Josjie!  ;  but  they 
nqiorts  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  our  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mistaken,  or  that  his 
Lord  was  working  in  Juda-a.  With  a  view  (iospcl  had  lieen  interpolated  in  those  passages 
therefore  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  disci-  which  an-  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The  Alogi, 
pies,  John  .sent  two  of  them  to  Jesus  Himself  to  a  wet  in  the  Is-ginning  of  the  third  century, 
ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  wen-  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St. 
come'"  They  were  answered,  not  by  wools,  John,  (iuerike  enumerates  later  opjsjueut*  of 
but  by  a  series" of  miracles  wrought  before  their  the  Gospel. 

eye.;  and  while  Jesus  bade  the  two  messengers  2.  Phut,  ami  Time  at  which  it  ma  uritte.%. — 

carry  back  to  John  as  His  onlv  answer  the  report  Ephcsiu  and  1'atmos  are  the  two  places  men- 

of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  He  took  oc-  tioned  by  early  writers;  and  the  weight  of 

eaalon  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of 

Hun  against  siqqiosing  that  the  Bnptist  him-  Ephesus.    The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Epheois 

self  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  «lin'ct  appeal  pn»bablv  began  after  St.  Paul's  Kpistle  to  flic 

to  their  own  knowledge  of 'his  life  and  char-  Ephcsinus  was  written,  i.e.  after  \.r>.  62.  Ense- 

acter.    Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  bins  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Doiuitian, 

John  was,  according, to  the  true  meaning  of  i.e.  \.u.  '.»">,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to 

the  prophecy,  the   Elijah  of  the  new  cove-  Patmos.    Probablv  the  date  of  the  (ios|>cl  may 

nant,  foretold  by  Malachi  (iii.  4).    The  event  lie  nltout  midway  between    these  two,  about 

indeed  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod  what  a.i>.  7x. 

Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab.    Nothing  but  the  3.   Omaion  and  .Soo/*-.  —  After  the  destruc- 
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(ion  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  69,  Ephcsns  probably 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
clocn.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental 
city,  contained  a  large  church  of  faithful  Chris- 
tians, a  multitude  of  tealous  Jews,  an  indige- 
nous population  deroted  to  the  worship  of  a 
strange  idol  whose  image  was  borrowed  from 
the  East,  its  name  from  the  West.  It  was  the 
place  to  which  Ccrinthus  chose  to  bring  the 
doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria. The  Gospel  was  obviously  addressed 
primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.  The 
object  of  the  writer,  according  to  some,  was  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Gospels ;  according  to 
others,  to  confute  the  Nkolaitans  and  Cerio- 
thus;  aecording  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  has  in- 
deed been  pronounced  by  high  critical  autho- 
rity that  the  supplementary  theory  is  entirely 
untenable  ;  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in  its 
most  rigid  form.  Bat  though  St.  John  may 
not  hare  written  with  direct  reference  to  the 
earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not  write  with- 
out any  reference  to  them.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic improbability  in  the  early  tradition  as  to 
the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is 
most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsueatia. 

4.  Com* at*  and  Integrity.  —  The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  Lampe's  synopsis  of  its 
contents:  —  A.  The  Pkoumck,  L  1-18.  —  B. 
The  H»tokt,  i.  19-xx.  29.  a.  Various  events 
relating  to  oar  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in 
connection  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19-xii. 
50  :  —  1.  First  journey,  into  Jud'osa  and  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12.  2.  Second 
jonmey,  at  the  Passover,  in  the  first  year  of  His 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  3.  Third  journey,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  ministry,  a>*)ut  the  Puss- 
r,  r.  *.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover, 


in  '     third  yearof  His  ministry, beyond  Jor- 


,  ft.  ft.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before 
His  death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tatiernacles, 
vii.-x.  21.  6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast 
of  Dedication,  x.  22-42.  7.  Seventh  journev, 
in  Jndssa  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54.  8.  Eighth 

rurney,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. 
History  of  die  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 
1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  2. 
The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.,  xix.  3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs 
of  it,  xx.  1-29.  —  C.  The  Conclusion,  xx. 
30-xxi. :— 1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history, 
xx.  30,  31.  2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority 
of  the  Evangelist  by  additional  historical  facts, 
and  bv  the  testimony  of  the  elders  of  the 
Church,  xxi.  1—24.  3.  Reason  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  history,  xxi.  25.  Some  portions  f 
of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  I 
critics  as  interpolations.  The  25th  verse  and 
the  latter  half  of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.  are  gene- 
rally received  as  an  undisguised  addition,  prob- 
ably by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church, 
where  the  Gospel  was  first  published.  Then; 
is  a  tradition  (hat  this  Gospel  was  written 
many  years  before  the  Apostle  permitted  its 
general  circulation.  This  fact  —  rather  im- 
probable in  itself — is  rendered  less  so  bv  the 
obviously  supplementary  character  of  the  latter 
part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi. 

John,  the  First  Epistle  General  of. 


Its  Authenticity.  —  The  external  evidence  is  or 
the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius  places 
it  in  his  list  of  "  acknowledged  "  books,  and  we 
have  ample  proof  that  it  was  received  as  the 
production  of  the  Apostle  John  in  the  writings 
of  Polycarp,  Papias,  Ircnants,  Origen,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  there 
is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the  contrary. 
On  the  other  hand  thc'intcrnal  evidence  for  its 
being  the  work  of  St  John,  from  its  similarity 
in  style,  language,  and  doctrine,  to  the  Gospel, 
is  overwhelming.  The  allusion  again  of  the 
writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  bnt  St.  John  (1  Ep. 
i.  1).  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St. 
John  wrote  the  Epistle  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  was  most  likely  writ- 
ten at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Like  the 
Gospel,  it  was  probably  written  from  Ephesus. 
Lardner  is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it 
was  primarily  meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia 
under  St.  John's  inspection,  to  whom  he  had 
already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 
The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Doceta?, 
or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the  Nicolaitans,  or  of 
the  Cerinthians,  or  of  all  of  them  together,  or 
of  the  Sabians,  or  of  Judaizers,  or  of  apostates 
to  Judaism :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle 
appears  to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical. 
In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  apostle  states 
the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the 
Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing, 
in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  united  in 
true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with  God 
the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The 
first  part  of  the  Epistle  inav  be  considered  to 
end  at  ii.  28.  The  apostle  begins  afresh  with 
the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  communion  at  ii.  29, 
and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at  iv.  7.  His 
lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means  of  union 
with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  atoning 
blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  ft,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6)  and  ad- 
vocacy (ii.  I)  —  on  the  part  of  man,  holiness 
(i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith  (iii. 
23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and,  above  all,  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14, 

iv.  7,  v.  1 ).  There  are  two  doubtful  passages 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  "but  he  that  acknowl- 
edgeth  the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and 

v.  7,  "  For  there  arc  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  It  would  ap 
pear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not  genuine. 
The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four  only  of 
the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex  Gael 
pherbytanus  of  the  17th  century,  the  Codex 
Ravianus,  n  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year  1 514, 
the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Moufortii  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  1 5th  century.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  ancient  version  except  the  Latin ;  and 
the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  version  omit 
it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 
writer  previous  to  the  14th  ccnturv. 

John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 

Of.  Their  Authenticity.  —  These  two  Epistles 
arc  placed  by  Eusebius  jn  the  class  of  "  dis- 
puted "  book's,  and  he  apjtears  himself  to  lie 
doubtful  whether  they  were  written  by  the 
evangelist,  or  by  some  other  John.  The  evi- 
dence of  antiquity  in  their  favor  is  not  very- 
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strong,  but  yet  it  U  considerable.  Clement  of 
A  U-xaiutrta  speaks  of  the  Kir«t  Epistle  as  "  the 
larger  "  ( ."itrom.  lit*,  ii. ).  <  >rigen  appear*  to  have 
hail  the  same  doulrts  a*  Ktisebiu*.  l>ionvsiiis 
and  Alexander  of  Alexandria  attribute  "tl»cm 
to  St.  John.  So  does  IrciuKU*.  In  the  Sth 
century  they  are  utmost  universally  received. 
If  the  external  testimony  is  nut  as  decisive  ait 
we  might  wi-.li,  the  internal  evidence  is  pecu- 
liarly strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the 
13  verses  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title 
and  contents  of  the  EpUtle  are  strong  argu- 
ments against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-uai versa!  reception  in  early 
times.  The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  /aXexry 
An  individual  woman  who  had  children, 
and  a  sister  and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated 
Whether  her  name  is  given,  and  it  so,  what  it 
is,  has  been  doubted.  According  to  one  inter- 
pretation she  is  "  the  Ladv  Electa,"  to  another. 
"  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third, "  the  elect  Lady." 
The  English  version  is  probably  right,  though 
here  too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 
The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains  or  Cai- 
ns. W«  have  no  reason  for  identifring  him 
with  Cains  of  Macedonia  ( Acts  xix.  89),  or  with 
Cains  of  I)erbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Cains  of 
Corinth  (Kom.  xvi.  S3;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with 
Cains,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Cams,  Bishop 
of  Tnessalonica,  or  with  Cains,  Bishop  of  I'er- 
gamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of  St.  John 
(  Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction ( Ep.  hi.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesns. 
The  abject  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of 
Basilsles  and  his  followers,  bv  perhaps  an  un- 
due kindness  dispiaved  by  her  towards  the 

{ireachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  The  Third 
Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Cai- 
us  some  Christians  who  were  stranger*  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Christians  carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius 
as  their  introduction.  We  may  conjecture  that 
the  two  Epistles  were  written  short!  v  after  the 
First  Epistle  from  Ephesus.  They  both  ai>piy 
to  individual  cases  of  conduct  the  principles 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  their  fulness  in  the 
First  Epistle.  The  title  "  Catholic  "  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles. 

Joi  aria,  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib 
(NVh.  xiii.  28). 

Joi  akim ,  a  high 
Jeshua  !  NVh.  xii.  10)" 

Joi  arib.  L  A  lav  in  an  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Err.  vtii.  16).— 2.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  else- 
where called  in  foil  Jehoiarib  (Neb.  xii.  6, 19). 
—  3.  A  Shilonitc  — i.r.  probably  a  descendant 
of  Siielah  the  son  of  Judah  i  NVh.  xi.  ii). 

Jok  dcam,  a  citv  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  xv.  &6),  apparently  south  of  He- 
bron. 

Jo'kim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  the  son 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known. 

Jok'meam,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given  with 
hs  Miburbs  to  the  Kohathitc  Levites  ( 1  Chr.  vi. 


that  Midianitea  nemt 
suia  we  hold  to  be  hi 


68).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in 
Josh,  xxi.,  Ktn/ aim  occupies  tlie  place  of  Jok- 
meain  (vcr.  22).  The  situation  ot  Jokmeam  is 
to  a  certain  extent  indicated  in  I  K.  iv.  12, 
where  it  i»  named  with  places  which  we  know 
to  have  been  in  the  Jonlan  Valley  at  the  ex- 
treme east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

Jok  no  a  ill,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Mcrsritc  las- 
vites  (JuhIi.  xxi.  34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  (com  p.  ver.  77).  It  is  the  modern  site 
Tell  KaiitKM,  an  eminence  which  stands  just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmd. 

Jok  Shan,  a  son  of  A  bra  bam  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2,3;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons 
were  Sheha  and  I  Mian .  While  the  settlements 
of  his  two  sons  are  presumptively  placed  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of  Jokshnn  are 
not  known.  Arab  writers  mention  a  dialect  of 
Jokshan  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 
'Aden  and  FJ-Jened,  in  Southern  Arabia;  but 
t rated  so  far  into  tfa 
highly  improbable. 
Jok  tan,  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25;  I  Chr. 
i.  19),  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanitc  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  ngreed  in  placing  the  settlements 
of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
original  limits  are  stated  in  the  Bible,  "  their 
dwelling  was  from  Mcsha,  as  thou  uoest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mosint  of  the  East"  (Gen.  x.  90). 
The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
with  n  flithcn  I  r  y  The  ancestor  ef  the 
outhern  peoples  was  called  Kithtan,  who, 
say  the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To 
this  some  European  critics  have  objected  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  account  for  the 
change  of  name,  and  that  the  iden tinea tion  of 
Kahtan  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammed  or  his  followers, 
and  consequently  at  or  after  the  promulgation 
of 'El-Is|ani.  A  passage  in  the  Aftr-dt  rt-Zemdn, 
hitherto  unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the 
point.  It  is  as  follows :  —  '*  Ihn-El-Kelhee  says. 
Vuktan  [whose  name  is  also  written  Yuktan] 
is  the  same  as  Kahtan  son  of  A'bir,"  i.e.  Eber, 
and  so  sav  the  generality  of  the  Arabs.  If  the 
traditions*  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and  in  this 
rejection  we  cannot  agree),  thev  are,  it  must  be 
remembered,  immaterial  to  tfie  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of 
Kahtan  are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons' 
colonization  of  Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by 
indisputable  and  undisputed  identifications  ; 
nnd  the  great  kingdom  which  tliere  existed  for 
many  ages  liefore  our  era.  and  in  it*  later  days 
was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical  antiqui- 
ty, was  as  surely  Joktunite. 

Jok  t  hoc  I. '  1.  A  city  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),*  named  next  to  Uh 
chish.— -2.  "God-subdued."  the  title  given  by 
Amaziah  to  the  cliff  (A.  V.  Sclah)  —  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Edomites  —  after  he  had  captured  it 
from  them  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  The  parallel  narra- 
tive of  2  Chr.  xxv.  11-13  supplier  fuller  details. 

Jo  na,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  IVter  (John 
i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as  Simon  Bar- 
jona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

Jon'adab.  1.  Son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew 
of  David.  He  is  described  as  "  very  subtil  " 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  His  age  natural!  \  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon.  heir  to  the 
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throne  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  pave  him  the  fatal 
aihi..-  tor  in^nariritr  hi"*  »i*t«-r  Tamar  (5,  ft). 
Again,  wh<  n,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  trage- 
dv.  Amiion  was  murdered  Itr  Ab-aiom.  and  the 
exaggerated  rcjiort  reai  h«  d  Dai  id  that  all  the 
princes  were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  wm  already 
aware  of  the  real  Mate  of  the  cavr  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
.12,  33).— 2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  8,  hi,  14,  16,  18, 

j.ll  HON  AO  VII  | 

Jo  nah,  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai.  We 
lejirn  from  2  K.  xiv.  j'>.  he  was  of  <  iath-hephcr. 
a  town  of  Lower  » ialilee,  in  Zcbiilun.  He  lived 
utter  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel 
(2  K.  x.  .12)  Is-gan  ;  and  probably  not  til!  tie- 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jerolioam  II.  The 
general  Opinion  is  that  Jonah  was  the  rirst  of 
the  prophets.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at  thi4 
time  is  supposed  to  have  been  l'ul.  who  is 
placed  8  ''.  7.VI;  hut  an  earlier  kitiL',  Adram- 
melech  ILj  B.C.  Mo,  is  regarded  more  proliahle 
l»v  Ilrake.  Our  Kngtfoh  Bible  give*  B.C.  802. 
The  |KT«onal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and 
well  known ;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  character,  iw  to  have  la-en  set 
down  by  many  German  c  ritics  to  li<  tion,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  hook,  say  they,  was 
Composed,  or  com|K»unded,  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  perhaps  ul  the  latter  part 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of 
Jo-iah,  or  even  later.  The  supposed  improba- 
lulities  are  accounted  for  by  tnem  in  a  variety 
of  way*;  e.g.  as  merely  fahulous,  or  fanciful 

om amenta  to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or 

par.tUilieal  and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and 
design.  We  feel  ourselvi-s  precluded  Iron  any 
doubt  of  the  realitv  of  the  transactions  recorded 
in  this  liook,  hy  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
it-'-il ;  hy  the  accordance  with  other  authorities 
of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices  ;  iiInivc 
all.  by  the  explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our 
Messed  Ix»rd  Himself  (  Matt.  xii.  89,  41,  xvi.  4  ; 
Luke  xi.  21»).  We  shall  derive  additional 
arguments  for  the  same  conclusion  from  the 
history  and  meaning  of  the  prophet's  mission. 
Having  already,  as  it  scents,  prophesied  to  Israel. 

he    ii  •  sent  to  Nineveh.    'I  he  t        was  one  of 

political  revival  in  Israel;  but  ere  loni;  the  As- 
syrians were  to  Ik-  employed  by  God  as  a 
scourge  u|xin  them.  The  prophet  shrank  from 
a  commission  which  he  felt  sure  would  result 
(iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile  city.  He  at- 
tempted therefore  to  escape  to  Tar. lush.  The 

grovidciicc  of  God.  however,  watched  over  him. 
1st  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  lieing  swallowed 
by  a  lame  ri>h  for  the  space  of  three  days  and 
three  nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  ex- 
ecuted his  commission  ;  and  the  king,  "  believ- 
ing  him  to  lie  a  minister  from  the  supreme 
deity  of  the  nation,"  and  having  heap  I  of  his 
mirnrnlous  dclivorance,  ordered  a  general  fast, 
and  averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the 
prophet,  not  from  |>crsonal  but  national  lecl- 
in.s,  grudged  the  mercy  shown  to  a  heathen 
nation,  lie  was  therefore  taught,  by  the  sig- 
nilicant  lesson  of  the  "gourd,"  whose  growth 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to 
him,  that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as 
other  prophets  would  afterwards  testify  by- 
word, the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  salvation, 
and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  partakers 
v»f  it.   This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 


(Luke  xi  29,  30).  Bat  the  resurrection  of 
(  'hn»t  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth  in  the 
history  ot  the  prophet.  The  mission  of  Jonah 
was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a 
concealed  prophecy.  The  old  tradition  made 
the  burial-place  of  Jonah  to  be  Gath-hepher: 
the  modern  tradition  places  it  at  Nebi-Yunus, 

Opposite  Mosul. 

Jo  nail,  son  of  Kliakim,  in 
of  <  Imst  (  Luke  iii.  30). 

Jonas.  1.  This  name  occupies  the 
position  in  I  Ksd.  ix.  23  as  Kliezer  in  the  cor- 
responding list  in  Kzr.  x.  2.3.  —  2.  The  prophet 
Jonah  (2  Ksd.  i.39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8;  Matt.  xii. 
3'J.  40.  41,  xri.  4)  —3.  John    xxl  15-17. 

[JoXA.j 

Jon  athan,  the  eldest  son  of  Kinir  Saul. 
The  name  (  -the  gilt  of  Jehovah")  x-ems  to 
have  been  common  at  that  period.  He  first 
appears  some  time  after  his  father's  accession 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother  Ish- 
ls)sheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at 
least  30  when  be  is  first  mentioned.  <  if  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4). 
He  was  regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir 
to  the  throne.  Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of 
which  the  exploit  at  Michmash  was  a  proof. 
He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial 
exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled,  —  arch- 
ery and  slinging  (I  (  hr.  xii.  2).  His  how  waa 
to"  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father : 
'•  the /kmc  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  "  (  2  Sam. 

1.  22).  It  was  always  about  him  (I  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  xx.  35).  It  is  through  his  relation 
with  David  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to  us, 
probably  as  related  by  his  descendants  at  Da- 
vid's court.  But  there  is  a  bac  kground,  not 
so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with  his  father. 
From  the  time  that  he  tirst  apjicars,  he  is  Saul's 
constant  companion.  He  was  always  present 
at  his  father's  meals.  The  whole  story  implies, 
without  expressing,  the  deep  attachment  of  the 
father  and  son.  Their  mutual  affection  was 
indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's  in- 
sanity. But  lie  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's 
decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death 
they  were  not  divided  "  (2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  1  Sam. 
xxi'ii.  16).  His  life  may  lie  divided  into  two 
main  parts.  —  |.  The  war  with  the  Philistines  ; 
commonly  called,  from  its  locality,  "  the  war  of 
Michmash  "  ( 1  Sam.  xiii.  21 ).  In  the  previous 
war  with  the  Ammonites  (I  Snm.  xi.  4-15)  there 

j  is  no  mention  of  him.  He  is  already  of  great 
importance  in  the  State,  (if  the  3,<kmj  men  of 
whom  Saul's  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii. 

2.  xxiv.  2,  xxvi.  1,  2),  1,000  were  under  the 
command  of  Jonathan  at  Gilieah.  The  Phi- 
listines were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it. 

I  In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  Jonathan 
slew  this  officer,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and 
the  whole  population  rose.  But  it  was  a  pre- 
mature attempt.    The  Philistines  poured  in 

I  from  the  plain,  ami  the  tyranny  became  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever. 

i     r  rom  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  hi*  for- 
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mer  act  had  liecn  the  first  to  provoke  it.  so  now  than  wont  with  them,  stole  the  ephod  and  tera 
he  was  the  first  to  deliver  his  jieople.  Without  phim  of  Mieali,  and  became  priest  of  tlie  Dan- 
communicating  his  project  to  any  one,  except  itos  at  Lai.-h  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.). —  0.  One 
the  rating  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  of  the  liene-Adin  ( Ezr.  viii.  6).— 7.  A  priest, 
that  age,  he  retained  a-*  his  armor-lioarer,  lie  the  son  of  Asahel,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Kzr. 
sallL-d  forth  from  Oibeah  to  attack  the  garrison  I  X.  13). — 8.  A  priest  of  the  familv  ol  Mclicu, 
of  the  Philistines  stttioncd  on  the  other  side  of  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jcshua  (Neb. 
the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1 ).  A  panic  xii.  U).  —  9.  <  Hie  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and 
seized  the  garrison,  thence  spread  to  the  camp,  brother  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  He  was  one 
and  thence  to  the  surrounding  hordes  of  ma-  of  the  captain-  of  the  army  who  hod  cscaiicd 
rauders  ;  an  earthquake  combined  with  the  tcr-  from  Jerusalem  in  the  final  assault  by  the  Clial- 
ror  of  the  moment:  the  confusion  increased  ;  (beans,  and  with  his  brother  .lohanan  resorted 
the  Israelites  who  hail  been  taken  slaves  by  the  totiedaliah  at  Mizpuh  :  from  that  time  we  hear 
Philistines  during  the  last  3  days  (LXX.)  rose  ;  nothing  more  of  him.  — 10.  Son  of  Joiada, 
in  mutiny  ;  the  Israelites,  who  lay  hid  in  the  ami  his  s accessor  in  the  high-priest  hood.  The 
numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes,  in  which  the  only  fair  connected  with  hi-  pontificate  recorded 
rocks  of  the  ncighl>orhood  abound,  sprang  out  in  Scripture,  is  tint  the  genealogical  records  of 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Saul  and  his  the  priests  and  Eevites  were  kept  in  his  day 
little  band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  (Neb.  xii.  11,22),  and  that  the  cluonielcs  of 
wild  retreat  from  the  heights  of  (jibcah  :  lie  now  the  state  were  continued  to  his  time  (ib.  S3), 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  Jonathan  bad  not  heard  Joseiihus  relates  that  he  murdered  bis  own 
of  the  rash  curse  (xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked  brother  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  because  Jesus  was 
on  any  one  who  ate  lieforc  the  evening.  In  the  endeavoring  to  get  the  high-priesthood  from 
dizziness  and  darkness  (see  Hob.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  bun  through  the  influence  of  Bagoscs  tlie  Per- 
that  came  on  after  his  desperate  exertions,  he  sian  general. — U.  Father  of  Zeohariah,  a  priest 
put  forth  the  start"  which  apparently  had  (with  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the 
his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  weapon,  and  wall  (Neh.xii.35).  — 12.  I  E-dr.  viii.  32.  |Soe 
tasted  the  honey  w  hich  lay  on  the  ground  as  they  No.  #1.1  — 13.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  ami  brother 
passed  through  the  torost"  Jcphthah's  dreadful  of  Judas  Maooabams  ( 1  Maee.  ix.  19  tl. ).  — 14. 
sacrifice  would  have  l>ecn  repeated  ;  butthepco-  A  son  of  Absalom  (I  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent  by 

Sle  iutcrposed  in  behalf  of  tlie  hero  of  that  great  Simon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  wan 

ay,  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv.  24-46). —  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (I  Mace. 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's  xii.  33).    Jonathan  wjls  probably  a  brother  of 

life.    But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  do-  Mattathias  2  (I  Maec.  xi.  #0).  — 15.  A  priest 

rived  from  the  friend-hip  with  David,  which  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer 

began  on  the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Xohc- 

victorv  over  the  champion  of  (iath.aml  con-  miah  after  the  recovery  of  die  sacred  lire 

tinned*  till  his  death.     Fheir  last  meeting  was  (2  Mace.  i.  23  ff. ). 

in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit  of  Jon  at  has,  the  Latin  fori.?  of  tins  name 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18).  From  this  time  Jonathan  (Tob.  v.  13),  Ap. 
forth  we  hoar  no  more  till  the  battle  of  Gillioa.  Jo  nath-E  lem-Re  chokim,  "  a  ilunib 
In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers  and  dove  ol  (in)  distant  places,"  a  phrase  tbuml 
his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their  fate  once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  beading  to  the  56th 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  2,  8).  His  a-hes  were  buried  I'-alm.  Critics  and  commentators  are  very  far 
first  at  JalK-sli-tiilead  (il>.  Li),  but  afterward-  from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Kashi  con- 
removed  with  those  of  his  father  to  Zclah  in  siders  that  David  employed  the  phrase  to  de- 
Benjamin  (2  Sam.  Xa,  \2).  The  news  of  his  scrilie  his  own  unhappy  condition  whi  n,  exiled 
death  occasioned  the  celebrateil  elegy  of  David,  from  the  land  of  Israel,  ho  was  living  with 
2.  Son  of  Shiuwah,  brother  of  Jonadah,  and  Achish.  Aben  Ezra,  who  regards  Jmam  KUm 
nephew  of  David  (2  Sain.  xxi.  21  ;  IChr.  xx.  7).  /»<»  W.//«  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  or  the  rhythm  of  the  paalm,  appear*  to  come 
gifts,  so  conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  the  nearest  to  the  meaning  ol  the  passage  in 
he  engaged  in  a  single  combat,  and  slew  a  gigan-  bis  explanation,  '"after  the  melody  of  the  an- 
tic Philistine  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  Per-  which  begins  Jvmith  Eh,n  /,'. ,■!„,/. In  the 
haps  he  is  the  same  as  Jonathan  in  1  dir.  commentary  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the 
xxvii.  32. — 3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-  Psalms,  J  (math  EUm  lirchnkiin  is  mentioned  as 
priest.  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Eli  of  a  musical  in-rruinent  which  produced  dull, 
whom  we  hear  any  thing.    He  appears  on  two  mournful  sounds. 

occasions.    1.  On  the  day  of  David's  Might  Jop  pa,  a  (own  on  the  S.  \V.  coast  of  Pal 

from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  3G,  xvii.  15-21).  restiue,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  day-  of 

2.  On   the    day  of  Solomon's    inauguration  Solomon,  a.- it  has  been  ever  since.  According 

(1  K.  i.  42,  43). — 4.  The  sou  of  Sbage  the  to  Jo-cphii-,  it  originally  la-longed  to  the  Phu- 

llararitc  (1  Chr.  xi.  34  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).    He  nician- [Ant.  xiii.  15,  §  4).  Here,  writes  StraUt. 

was  one  of  David's  heroes. — 5.  The  son,  or  some  say  Andromeda  was  expo-cd  to  the  whale, 

descendant,  of  (rershoin  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  Japbo  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  |Kirtk>n  of 

xviii.30).    While  wandering  through  the  conn-  Dan  (Jo-b.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the 

try  in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  lorvitc  of  south.     Having   a  harbor  attached    to  it  — 

Bcthlchem-Juduh  came  to  the  house  of  Mieali,  though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one  —  it 

the  rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  became  the  jiort  of  Jerusalem,  when  .Jcrusn- 

to  lie  a  kind  of  private  chaplain.    W  hen  the  lem  became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Dunites  went  northwards  to  lound  a  city,  Jona-  i  house  of  David ;  and  certainly  never  did  port 
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•ml  metropolis  more  strikingly  resemble  each 
other  in  difficulty  of  approach  lioth  by  sea  and 
land.  Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and  from 
Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa 
wii  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  ami 
pirn*  wood,  from  Mount  l>ehanon,  to  lie  landed 
by  the  servants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It 
waa  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly,  that  like  ma- 
terials were  conveyed  from  the  same  locality, 
by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  2d  Temple  under  Zernbbabcl  (I  K.  v.  9  ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  16;  Est.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25),  "  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker."  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top 
of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  bv  the  seaside,"  St. 
Peter  had  his  vision  of  toferancc.  These  are 
the  great  biblical  event*  of  which  Joppa  has 
been  the  s»ene.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it  ex- 
perienced many  vicissitudes.  It  hail  sided  with 
Apollonius,  and  waa  attacked  and  captured  by 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  x.  76).  It  wit- 
nessed the  meeting  between  the  latter  and 
Ptolemy  (ibid,  xi  6).  Simon  had  his  stispi- 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  set  a  garrison 


when  he  tame  it  was  still  a  city,  and  governed 
by  a  count.  After  this  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultans  of  Kgypt,  together  with  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  bv  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in 
ruins.  Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turk*, 
in  whose  possesion  it  still  is.  The  existing 
town  contains  in  round  numbers  about  4,00t» 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap. 
The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 


tine and  S 
citron 
Jop 
xi.  6,  x 
2  Mucc.  v 


and  its  gardens  and  orange  and 
i  fertile, 
ace.  x.  75,  76, 
33,  xiii.  II,  xiv.  5,  34,  xv.  28,  35; 
21.  xii.  3,  7.    [Jon  v  |  Ap. 


id  >yna,  ami  its  gardens  an 
groves  deliciojisly  fragrant 
i  pe,  I  Esd.  v.  55;  1  Mac 


there  (ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he  afterwards 
strengthened  considerably  (ibid.  xiii.  1 1 ).  Bnt 
when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-established  it 


once  more  as  a  haven  (ibid.  xiv.  5).    He  like- 
wise rebuilt  the  fortifications  (ibid.  t.  34) 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the 


grounds  of  complaint  urged  by  Anttochns,  son 
of  Demetrius,  against  Simon  ;  bnt  the  latter 
alleged  in  excuse  the  mischief  which  had  been 
done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his  fellow-citizens 
(ibid.  xv.  30  and  85).  It  would  appear  that 
Judas  Maccabceus  had  burnt  their  haven  some 
time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity  (2  Mace, 
xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted  for 
its  possession  from  Hyrcanns  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made 
independent,  and  comprehended  under  Syria  ; 
but  by  Cawar  it  was  not  onlv  restored  to  the 
Jews,  but  its  revenues,  whether  from  land  or 
from  export-duties,  were  bestowed  upon  the  2*1 
Hyrcanns  and  his  heirs.  When  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  otierafions,  it  was  seir.ed  by 
him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile  stronghold 
in  his  rear  when  he  marched  upon  Jerusalem; 
and  Augustus  confirmed  htm  in  its  possession. 
It  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Archclnns,  wlien 
constituted  ethnnreh,  and  parsed,  with  Syria, 
under  Cy renins,  when  Archchtus  bnd  been  do- 
posed.  Under  Cestius  (i'.e.  Gearing  Florns)  it 
was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  such  a  nest  of  pirutes  had  it 
become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  in  those  parts, 
that  it  underwent  a  second  ami  entire  destruc- 
tion, together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his 
bands.  Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  al- 
i  iidi  Is  Jim  ti>  I*  the  den  of  robtsBri  lad  "ut 
casts  which  it  was  in  Strain's  time.  When 
Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown.  It  was  taken  jsissession 
of  by  the  font's  of  Godfrey  <le  Bouillon  pre- 
viously to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Suladin, 
in  a.i>.  1 1 88,  destroyed  its  fortifications;  but 
Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here 
bv  sickness,  rebuilt  them.  Its  last  occupation  bv 
was  that  of  St.  Ixmis,  ad.  125.1 ;  and 


',1 
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Jo  rtth,  the  ancestor  of  a  family  of  1 12  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Eira  (Err.  ii.  18). 
In  Neh  rii.  24,  he  appears  under  the  name 
Hariph  ;  or  more  correctly  the  same  family  are 
represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph,  the  variation 
of  name  originating  probably  in  a  very  slight 
confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose  it 

Jora  i.  One  of  the  Gaditea  dwelling  in 
Gilead  in  Bashan,  in  the  reign  of  Jotham 
king  of  Jndah  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Jo  ram.  L  Son  of  A  hah ;  king  of  Israel 
(2  K.  viii.  16,  24,  28,  29,  ix.  14,  17,  21-23, 
29).  [Jbrobam,  1.1  —  2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
king  of  Jndah  (2  K  viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr. 
iii.  II  ;  t  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7;  Matt-  i.  8).  [Je- 
nniAM,  2.)  —  8.  A  priest  m  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvri.  8).  — 4.  A  Lerite, 
ancestor  of  Shelotnith  in  the  time  of  David 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).  —  6.  Son  of  Toi,  king  of 
amath  (2  Sam.  riii.  10).  [Hapobam]  —6. 
1  Esd.  i.  9.    [Jozabad,  3.  J 

Jor  dan,  a  river  that  has  nev 
gable,  flowing  into  a  sea  that  has 
a  port.  It  winds  through  scenery  remarkable 
rather  for  sameness  nnd  lameness  than  for  bold 
outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  al>ove  200  miles 
from  first  to  last  —  from  the  roots  of  Anti- Leba- 
non to  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Such  is  the 
river  of  tlie  "  great  plain  "  of  Palestine  —  the 
"  Descender  "  —  if  not  "  the  river  of  God  "  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen 
]>cople  throughout  their  history  The  earliest 
allusion  to  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself 
as  to  the  plain  orplains  which  it  traversed 
(Gen.  xiii.  lo).  We  must  anticipate  events 
slightly  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  fords  or  pas- 
sages of  the  Jordan.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men  of 
J<Ticho  pursued  ths  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7 ;  conip. 
Jndg.  iii.  28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against 
Succoth,  some  way  above  where  the  little  River 
Jubhok  (Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the 
fords  or  passages  of  Bethbarah  (probably  the 
Bcthabaru  of  the  Gospel)  where  Gideon  lay 
in  wait  for  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  and 
where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites 
(xii.  6).  These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed 
the  first  recorded  passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
O.  T.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10.)  And  Jordan  was  next 
crossed,  over  against  Jericho,  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descendants ^of 
the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signalized  the  first 
passage  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13.)  From  their  vi- 
cinity to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much 
used";  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them 
in  one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x. 
17) :  and  subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  himself. 
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in  his  way  to  Mahnnaim  (xvii.  22)  on  the  cast 
bank.  Thus  there  were  two  customary  place*, 
at  which  the  Jonlan  was  fordablc,  though  there 
may  have  l>ecn  more,  particularly  during  the 
summer,  which  are  not  mentioned.  And  it 
must  hare  been  at  one  of  these,  if  not  at  l»oth,  j 
that  baptism  was  afterwards  administered  bv  St. 
John,  and  by  the  disciples  of  our  Lord.  VVhere 
oar  Lonl  was  baptized  is  not  stated  expressly ;  < 
but  it  was  probably  at  the  upper  ford.  These  ; 
fonls —  ana  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
their  exact  site  presently  —  were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  ui  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or 
boats  regularly  established  on,  the  Jonlan.  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  language  of  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "Jordan  over- 
flowed ail  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest." 
The  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brimful, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the  banks 
was  then  the  same.  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have 
good  reason  for  saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of 
the  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  frequent 
mention  as  a  boundary  :  "  over  Jordan,"  "  this," 
and  "  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one 
sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  12).  Panium,  says  Josephus,  appears 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Jordan  ;  whereas  it  has 
a  secret  passage  hither  under  ground  from  Phia- 
la,  as  it  is  called,  about  120  stadia  distant  from 
C«*area,  on  the  road  to  Traehonitis,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  and  not  far  from  the  road. 
That  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was 
first  discovered  by  Philip,  let  rare  h  of  Traehoni- 
tis. It  is  from  this  cave  at  all  events  that  the 
Jordan  commences  its  ostensible  course  above 
ground;  traversing  the  marshes  and  fens  of 
S  .mechonitis  ( L.  Mcroin  or  //.•<  -  v..  and  then, 
after  a  course  of  1 20  stadia,  passing  bv  the  town 
Julias,  and  intersecting  the  Lake  of  C-cncsareth, 
winds  its  wav  through  a  considerable  wilderness, 
till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Lake  Asphaltitcs  (B. 
J.  iii.  10,  §7).  While  Josephus  dilates  upon  its 
sources,  Pausanias,  who  hail  visited  the  Jordan, 
dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disappearance. 
Not  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  travellers  dwells 
upon  the  phenomenon  that  from  the  village  of 
//  ;••'•'-•,-«  on  the  N.  W.  to  the  village  of  Shih'a 
on  the  N.  E.  of  Bdnids,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  alive  with  bursting  fountains  and 
gushing  streams,  every  one  of  which,  great  or 
small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  the 
swamp  between  Banids  and  Lake  ffilek,  and 
eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time-honored 
parent  springs  —  the  noble  fountain  (of  Daphne) 
under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  (  TV//  »1  Kd,l,\, 
which  "gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful  river 
of  delicious  water  "  in  the  midst  of  verdure  and 
welcome  shade ;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope  "  in  front 
of  the  picturesque  cave  of  Banias,  inscriptions 
in  the  niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity 


that  was  once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal 

munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine.  Rut  what 
shall  we  say  to  "  the  bold  perpendicular  rock  " 
near  Hashheiya,  "  from  beneath  which,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent,  and 
cool,  in  two  rectangular  stream*,  one  to  the 
N.  K-,  and  the  other  to  the  N.  W."  ?  Captain 
Ncwttold  has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabs  is  never  dry,  in  the  BWy  tl- 
Kid,  which  the  captain  appears  to  have  followed 
to  the  springs  called  Esli-Sluti  ,  though  we  must 
add,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  impres- 
sion, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Butiitts  on  the 
8.  E.  Again,  the  Phiala  of  Josephus  has  nut 
yet  been  identified.  Any  lake  would  have  been 
called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that  bore  that  shape. 
Rut  Birlrt  er-ftwu,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lies  to 
the  S.  E.  of,  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  cave 
of  Banias.  The  direction  of  Shih'a  —  to  tho 
N.  E.  of  Ranias  —  is  lieyond  doubt  the  true  one. 
The  actual  description  given  bv  Captain  Ncw- 
Iwld  of  the  lake  Merj  et-Man,  "*;}  hrs.  E.  10°  N. 
from  Ranias,"  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  true  Phiala  Once  more,  according  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  "  the  Hashbeiva,  when  it  reaches  the 
L.  Iluleh,  has  been  immensely  t*nl*rgcd  by  the 
waters  from  the  great  fountains  of  Banias,  T<ll 
■  '■  K  i'l-i.  il-MiUulmh,  iMrakit  or  Bclat,  and  in- 
numerable other  springs."  The  junction  takes 
place  one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Trll  Sh'iUt  )  it- 
mf.  The  .Jordan  enters  Genesarcth  about  two 
miles  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citv  Julias, 
or  the  Rethsaida  of  Gaulanitis.  which  fay  upon 
its  eastern  bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70 
feet  wide,  a  buy  turhid  stream,  flowing  between 
low  alluvial  banks.  There  are  several  liars  not 
far  from  its  mouth  where  it  can  Ik;  forded.  .  .  . 
From  the  site  of  Rethsaida  to  [sir  Bendt  Ya'ktVt 
is  about  >i.\  miles.  The  .Ionian  here  rushes 
along,  a  foaming  torrent  (much  of  course  de- 
pending on  the  season  when  it  is  visited), 
through  a  narrow  winding  ravine,  shut  in  In- 
high  precipitous  banks.  AbOYC  the  bridge  the 
current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks  are  lower. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Lake  cl-IIulch  to 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles,  and  the 
full  of  the  river  is  alnmt  600  feet  ( Porter's  (land- 
book,  part.  ii.  p.  42n-7).  The  two  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  course  of  the  Jordan  are  its  descent 
and  its  windings.  From  its  fountain-head*  to 
the  point  where  it  is  lost  to  nature,  it  ru-hes 
down  one  continuous  inclined  plane,  only  bro- 
ken by  a  series  of  rapids  or  precipitous  falK. 
Between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  und  the  Dead  Sea, 
Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids  ;  the 
depression  of*  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  In-low  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  was  6.V1..3  feel ;  and 
that  of  the  Dead  Sea  1,316.7  feet.  Its  sinuosity 
is  not  so  remarkable  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  Lieutenant  Lynch  would  reirard  the 
two  phenomena  in  the  light  of  cau>e  and  effect. 
"  The  great  secret,"  he  says,  "  of  the  depression 
between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  i> 
solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  .Ionian.  In 
a  spaec  of  »".<>  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jonlan  traverses  at  least  2O0 
miles."  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was  l4*" 
cards,  the  |>oint  when-  it  enters  the  Dead  S  a. 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  The  only  living 
tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed  particularly 
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below  Genesarcth  were  the  YurmHi  (Hicro-  1 
max)  ami  tin"  /drkyi  (Jabl>ok).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  <xvu|>a- 
tion.  In  the  fords,  we  find  a  remarkable  vet 
perfectly  independent  eoneurrenee  between  the 
narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has* 
lai  n  asserted  previously  n»jicctitig  the  ford*  or 
passage*  of  the  Bible.  "  Yet  still  it  is  no  flight 
coincirleiiee  that  no  more  than  three, oral  most 
tour  regular  fords  should  have  lieen  set  down 
bv  tin-  chroniclers  of  the  American  exj>odition. 
l"he  two  first  occur  on  the  same  dav  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  railed  resj>ee- 
tively  W'turiUg  and  Sikwa.  The  next  ford  is 
the  t'ord  of  iJthnieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zrrka,  some 
miles  above  the  iuetion  of  that  river  with  the 
Jordan.  The  ford  cl-Mashra'a  over  against  Jeri- 
cho was  the  last  ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice. 
Here  tradition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the 
baptism  of  our  Ixmi.  Not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Beth- 
slum  and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa,  Pcllu.  and 
Gadani  to  the  K.  of  it,  were  important  cities, 
and  caused  a  good  deal  of  traffic  l»ctween  the 
two  op|M>site  hanks.  The  physical  features  of 
the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be  treated  of 
more  at  large  under  the  general  head  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Jo'ribas  =  Jarib  (1  Esd.  viii.  44;  comp. 
Kzr.  viii.  16).  Ap. 

Jo'ribUS  =  Jarib  (1  Esd.  ix.  19 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  18).  Ap. 

Jo'rim,  son  of  Matthnt,  in  the  genealogv  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Jor  koam,  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Hezron,  or  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (l  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Jo  sa bad.  1.  Properly  Joz a b a i>,  the  Ged- 
erathite,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  —  2. 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levitc  ( I  Ksd.  viii. 
63 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). —  3.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Bcbai  (1  Ksil.  ix.  29).  (Zabbai.) 

Jo  sap  hat  =  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah 
(Matt.  i.  8). 

Josapki  as  —  Josifhiaii  (1  Esd.  viii.  36; 
comp.  Kzr.  viii.  10).  Ap. 

Jo'se,  son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Jo  sedeC,  1  Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56,  vi.  2  ix.  19; 
Ecclus.  xlix.  12  —  JbBOZADAK  or  Jozadak, 
the  father  of  Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears 
aaJ«>sKi>K(  it  (Hag.  i.  I).  Ap. 

Jo'sedech  —  Jkiio/.apak  the  son  of  Sera- 
iab  (Hag.  i.  I.  12,  14,  ii.  2.4;  Zcch.  vi.  11). 

Jo'Beph.  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  >ons  of 
Jacob  by  Rachel.  The  date  of  Joseph'l  birth 
relatively  to  that  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into 
K-'.vpt  is  fixed  bv  the  mention  that  In-  was 
thirty  years  old  when  he  became  governor  of 
Egypt"  (Gen.  xli.  4fi),  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  "  seventeen  vejirs  old  " 
(xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren  sold 
him.  He  was  therefore  l>orn  about  .19  yean 
before  Jacob  came  into  F.-vpt,  and.  according 
to  the  most  probable  chronology,  B.C. dr.  1906. 
After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 


a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "son  of  his  old  age"  (xxxvii.  8). 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  charac- 
ter, he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his 
brethren.  Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was 
already  dead,  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant.  Ja- 
cob had  now  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Ca- 
naan, Abraham's  hurving-placc  at  Hebron  in 
the  south,  and  the  "  juircel  of  a  field,  where  he 
[Jaeoh|  had  spread  his  tent"  (xxxiii.  19),  at 
Sherhcm  in  the  north,  the  latter  being  prob- 
ably, from  its  price,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He 
seems  then  to  have  staid  at  Hebron  with  the 
aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept  his  flocks.  Jo- 
seph, we  read,  brought  the  evil  report  of  his 
brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him  be- 
cause his  father  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic  with 
sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of  the  rich- 
er class.  The  "hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren  was 
increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshow- 
ing that  thev  would  bow  down  to  him,  which 
was  followed  by  another  of  the  same  imj>ort. 
They  had  gone  to  Sherhem  to  feed  the  flock  ; 
and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  from  the  vale  of 
Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word  of  their 
welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  Thev  were  not 
at  Sherhem,  but  were  gone  to  Dot  nan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  very  far  distant,  pas- 
turing their  flock  like  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (xxxvii.  22)  was 
unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  Reuben 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a 
dry  pit,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  restore  him 
to' his  father.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was 
come,  they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic,  and  cast 
him  into  the  pit,  "and  they  sat  down  to  cat 
bread  :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaclites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels."  Judah  suggested  to 
his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaclites, 
appealing  at  once  to  their  covetousnos,  and,  in 
proposing  a  less  cruel  course  than  that  on  whieh 
they  were  prolwbly  still  resolved,  to  what  rem- 
nant of  brotherly*  feeling  thev  mov  still  have 
had.  Accordingly,  they  took  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty  "  I  shekels]  "  of  sil- 
ver" (ver.  28).  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not 
finding  Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Ja- 
cob that  Joseph  had  licen  killed  by  some  wild 
beast,  taking  to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a 
kid's  blood,  while  even  Rcul>en  forehore  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  all  speaking  constantly  of  the 
h>st  brother  as  though  they  knew  not  what  had 
In-fallen  him,  and  even  as  dead.  "  And  Jacob 
rent  his  rlothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  davs  " 
(ver.  .14). 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to 
Potiphar.  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain' of  the 
executioners,  nn  Egyptian"  xxxix.  I;  romp, 
xxxvii.  36).  It  is  in"i|K»rtant  to  observe  that  a 
careful  comparison  of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  time  that  Joseph  was 
sold  into  Egypt,  the  country  was  not  united  un- 
der the  rule  of  a  single  native  line,  but  governed 
bv  several  dynasties,  of  which  the  Fifteenth  Dy- 
nasty, of  Shepherd  Kings,  was  the  predominant 
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line,  the  rest  being  tributary  to  it.  The  abso-  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first  seven 
lute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay  in  Lower  ears  (ver.  5-7,  22-24).  In  the  morning,  Pha- 
Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be  most  raoh  sent  for  the  "  scribes  "  and  the  "  wise  men," 
connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de-  and  tliey  were  unable  to  give  him  an  interpre- 
acrihed  are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apjiar-  tat  ion.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers  re- 
ently  an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shcraitism.  membered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a 
The*  <late  of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should  consider 
B.C.  cir.  1*90.  In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of 
Joseph's  life  begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a 
true  son,  and  withstood  the  evil  example  of  his 
brethren.  He  is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master 
in  the  hard  state  of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will 
be  put  to  a  severer  proof  than  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  the 
Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
and"  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set  him 
over  his  house,  and  all '  [that]  "  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand"  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was 
placed  over  all  his  master's  property  with  per- 
fect trust,  and  "  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's 
house  for  Joseph's  sake"  (ver.  5).  Tho  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs  bring  vividly  before  us  tho  daily  life  and 
duties  of  Joseph.  His  master's  wife,  with  the 
well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyptian  women, 
tempted  him,  and,  failing,  charged  him  with  the 
crime 
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irisdom,  declared  to  him  that  they  were  sent  of 
*od  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was  esscntial- 


she  would  have  trade  him  commit.  Poti- 
phar,  incensed  against  Joseph,  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  se- 
vere, and  a  moral  tale  recently  interpreted, 
"  The  Two  Brother*,"  is  founded  upon  a  case 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Joseph.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  imagined  that  this  story  was  based 
upon  the  trial  of  Joseph.  The  prison  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  place  where  the  king  s  prisoners  " 
(were)  "  bound  "( xxxix 

time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation  began 
He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  accusation, 
to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years,  and  per- 
haps for  a  much  longer  time. 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  tlio 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  every  thing  under 
his  control.  After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  in- 
censed against  two  of  his  officers,  "  the  chief 
of  the  cup-bearers"  a»d  the  "chief  of  the 
bakers,"  and  cast  thera  in*o  the  prison  where 
Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  execution- 
ers, doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Each  dreamed 
a  prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted, 


young  Hebrew,  "  servant  to  the  captain  of  the 
executioners,"  had  interpreted  his  ami  hi-» fellow- 
prisoner's  dreams.  "  Then  Pharaoh  sent  ami 
called  Joseph,  and  thev  made  him  hasten  out 
of  the  prison  :  and  he  slaved  "  [himself],  "  and 
changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto  Pharaoh  " 
(ver.  14).  Tho  king  then  related  his  dreams; 
and  Joseph,  when  he  had  disclaimed  human 
wi 
God 

ly  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  cars  symbol- 
ized years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years 
of  con  uiming*  and  "  very  heavy  famine."  The 
doublii  g  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  events 
it  foreshadowed  were  certain  and  imminent. 
On  tho  interpretation  it  mav  be  remarked,  that 
it  seems  evident  thai  the  kmc  represented  the 
animal  products,  and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vege- 
table products,  the  most  important  object  in 
each  class  representing  the  whole  class.  The 
perfectly  Egyptian  color  of  the  whole  narrative 
is  very  noticeable,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  particulars  of  the  first  dream.  Having 
interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pha- 


raoh to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set  him  over  the 
country,  in  order  that  he  should  take  the  fifth 
part  ot  the  produce  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty 
e  tne  king's  prisoners  "*  |  against  the  years  of  famine.    To  this  high  poet 
20).    Here  the  hardest  j  the  king  appointed  Joseph.    Thus,  when  he 

|  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  last  released 
from  his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  the  greatest  honor. 

The  Pharaoh  here  mentioned  was  probably 
Assa,  Manctho's  Assis  or  Asses,  whose  reign 
wo  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  h.o.  Pharaoh,  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph,  whom  he  per- 
ceived to  be  under  God's  guidance,  greater 
lowers  than  he  had  ail  vised  should  be  given  to 
the  officer  set  over  the  country,  mude  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  He  also  "  gave  him  to  wife  Ascnath 
daughter  of  Poti-phernh,  priest  "  [or  "  prince  "] 
"of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go 
disclaiming  human  skill,  and  'acknowledging  j  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egvpt  (ver.  40). 
that  interpretations  were  of  God.  "After  two  i  During  the  seven  plenteous  years,  there  w*s  a 
years,"  Joseph's  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh  J  very  abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth 
dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "  He  stood 
by  the  river"  [the  Nile].  "  And,  behold,  com- 
ing up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine "  [or 
"heifers"],  "beautiful  in  appearance  and  lat- 
fleshed  ;  and  thev  fed  in  tho  marsh-grass.  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lenn- 
fleshed  "  {xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  de*cril>cd 
still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and 
vet.  as  is  said  in  the  second  account,  when  they 
had  eaten  them,  remained  as  lean  as  In-fore  (xli. 
1-4, 17-21 ).  Then  Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, 
—  "  Behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  coming  up  on 
one  stalk,  fat  "  [or  "  full,"  ver.  22 |  "and  good. 


Eirt,  as  he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up. 
efore  the  year  of  famine,  Asennth  hare  Joseph 
two  sons.    When  the  seven  good  years  had 
passed,  the  famine  began  (Gen.  xli.  :>4-.*>7>. 
The  expressions  here  used  do  not  require  us  to 
suppose  that  the  famine  extended  beyond  the 
countries  around  Egypt,  snrh  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  mhiic  part  of  Af- 
rica.   It  must  also  Ik*  recollected  that  Egypt 
was  anc  iently  the  gmnury  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries.   Famines  are  not  very  unfrraucnt  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.    [Famine.]    Alter  the  (am- 
ine had  lasted  tor  a  time,  apparently  two  years, 
Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  ami  blasted  with    found  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  ami  in  the  land  of 
wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them  "  (ver.    Canaan,  tor  the  corn  wiiieh  they  bought:  and 


the 
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strongly  in  ,  Joseph  brought  the  money  iuto  Pharaoh's  house 
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(xlvii.  13,  1 4).  When  all  the  money  of 
and  Canaan  wu  exhausted,  burUT  be 
cessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year  all  the  land,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  prices,  "and  apparently,  aa  a 
consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Ho 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  th<: 
produce  as  l'haraoh's  right. 

It  has  hern  attempted  to  trace  this  enactment 
of  Jos.-ph  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  history" 
preserved  by  profane  writers;  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  evidence  of 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  favorable  to  tho  | 
tl>cory  we  supjtort,  that  Joseph  ruled  Egypt 
under  a  shepherd-king.  There  is  a  notice,  in  nn 
ancient  Egyptian  inscription,  of  a  famine  which 
ban  lieen  supposed  to  be  that  of  Joseph.  Tho 
inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at  Bene- Hasan,  and 
records  of  Amcnec,  a  governor  of  a  district  of 
Upper  Egypt,  that,  when  tliere  were  yean  of 
famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertcsen  I.,  of  the 
xiith  Dynasty.  It  has  lieen  supposed  that  this 
must  be  Joseph's  famine  ;  but  not  only  are  the 
itarticulara  of  the  record  inapplicable  to  that 
instance,  but  the  calamity  it  relates  was  never 
unusual  in  Egypt,  as  its  ancient  inscriptions 
and  modern  history  equally  testify.  Joseph's 
judicy  towards  the  sulaccts  of  I'haraoh  is  im- 
portant in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  character.  It  displays  the  resolution  uud 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career. 
He  perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained, 
and  he  lost  no  imrt  of  it.  Early  in  the  time  of 
famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Canaan  ami 
Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons,  and 
sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was 
corn  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alono  he  kept 
with  him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyp- 
tian in  habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of 
large  mind  he  had  suffered  no  scruples  of  preju- 
dice to  make  him  a  stranger  to  the  people  he 
ruled.  His  brethren  did  not  know  him,  grown, 
from  the  l»oy  they  hail  sold,  into  a  man,  and 
to  their  eves  an  Egyptian  ;  while  they  must  have 
Ihh'ii  scarcely  changed.  Joseph  remcml>crcd  his 
dreams,  and  behaved  to  them  as  a  stranger, 
using,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  an  interpreter, 
and  s|M»ke  hard  words  to  them,  and  accused 
them  of  Is-ing  spies.  In  defending  themselves 
they  s|Mjke  of  their  household.  The  whole 
story  of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so 
graphically  told  in  (tea.  xlii.-xlv..  and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  it. 

Alter  the  removal  of  his  family  into  Egypt, 
Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  i 
Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Hero  Jacob,  i 
when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion  above  I 
his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel  of 
ground  "  at  Sbeeheni,  his  future  burying-phicc 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons, 
Joseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wept  uitou 
him,  and  kissed  him"  (1.  I).  When  he  hail 
mused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants 
the  physicians "  be  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and 
laid  him  in  the  cave  of  Mnchpclah,  the  bnrying- 
jilaee  of  his  father*.  Then  it  was  that  his 
brethren  feared  that,  their  father  U-ing  dead. 
Joseph  would  punish  them,  and  that  he  strove 
to  remove  their  fears.    From  his  being  able  to 


make  the  journey  into  Canaan  with  "  a  very 
great  company  "  (9),  us  well  as  from  his  living 
apart  from  his  brethren  and  from  their  tear  of 
him,  .Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  govt  m<«r 
of  Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he 
lived  "  a  hundred  and  ten  years  "  (22,  26),  hav- 
ing  ••  ■  'i  more  than  ninety  in  Egypt ;  that  he 
"  saw  Ephraira's  children  of  the  third  "  [genera- 
tion] ;  and  that  "  the  children  also  of  Muchir 
tho  son  of  Manasseh  were  borne  upon  Joseph's 
La.es  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying  he  took  an  oath 
of  Ins  brethren  that  they  should  carry  up  his 
bones  to  the  land  of  promise  :  thus  showing  in 
his  latest  action  the  faith  (Hcb.  xi.  22)  which 
had  guided  his  wliolc  life.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  embalmed ,  "  and  he  was  nut  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt"  (1.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and 
laid  the  bonea  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in 
Shochem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  off- 
spring. 

2.  Father  of  Igal,  who  represented  tlic  tril>e 
of  Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7). — 
3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Bani  who 
was  compelled  by  Ear  a  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Err.  x.  42).  —  4.  Representative  of  the 
priestly  familv  of  Shcbanian,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration "after  the  Retum  from  Captivity  (Neb. 
xii.  1 4). —  6.  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
(Jorgiasc.  164  n  c  (1  Mace.  v.  8,  56,60).  — 0. 
In  2  Mace.  viii.  92,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named, 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccahaus  ap- 
parently in  place  of  John. — 7.  An  ancestor  of 
Judith  J Jud  viii.  I ).  —  8.  <  >ne  of  the  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30),  son  of  Jonan.  —  9. 
Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  (Luke 
iii.  26).  — 10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias 
(Luke  iii.  24). 

11.  Son  of  Heli,  and  reputed  rather  of  Jesus 
Christ.  All  that  is  told  u»  of  Joseph  in  the 
ft.  T.  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He 
was  a  just  man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David.  The  public  registers  also  contained 
his  name  under  the  reckoning  of  the  house  of 
David  (John  i.  45  ;  Luke  iii.  23 ;  Matt.  :.  20  ; 
Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  family  had  !>ccn  set- 
tied  there  for  at  least  two  preceding  generations, 
jKJssibly  from  the  time  of  Matthat,  the  common 
grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary 
lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  hefore  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt, 
i.  20.  It  must  huve  lieen  within  a  verv  short 
time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the 
decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Caesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and 
go  to  Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and 
her  tirst-l.oni.  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see 
the  bube  in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them 
to  the  temple  to  present  the  infant  according 
to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the  prophetic  words 
of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  When 
the  wise  nu  n  from  the  East  came  to  Bethlehem 
to  worship  Christ.  Joseph  was  there;  and  he 
went  down  to  Egypt  with  them  by  night,  whvn 
warned  by  an  angel  ot  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them ;  and  on  a  second  message  he  returned 
with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  intending  to  re- 
siile  at  Bethlehem  the  eitv  of  David ;  but  Uing 
afraid  of  Arehelaus  he  took  up  his  abode,  as 
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befon  hi*  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  car- 
ried on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus 
was  12  years  old,  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him 
with  them  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem, 
and  when  they  returned  to  Nazareth  he  contin- 
ued to  act  as  a  father  to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  knowl- 
edge of  Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  More  our 
Lord's  crucifixion  is  indeed  tolerably  certain 
by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27  ;  and  |>crhaps 
Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 

Joseph  of  Arimathu.nl,  a  rich  and  pious 
Israelite  who  had  the  privilege  of  performing 
the  last  offices  of  duty  and  affection  to  the  U>dy 
of  our  Lord,  tie  is  distinguished  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name  by  the  addition  of  his 
birth-place  Arimathiea.  Joseph  is  denominat- 
ed by  Mark  (xr.  43)  an  honorable  council- 
lor, by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  (Jreat  Council,  or 
Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterized  as  "  a 
good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  5U),  one  of 
tho*e  who,  bearing  in  their  heart*  the  words  of 
their  old  prophet*,  were  waiting  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  ii.  25,38, 
xxiii.  51  J.  We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did 
not  "consent  to  the  counsel  and  deed  "  of  his 
colleagues  in  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  Jesus  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  courage  to  protest  against  their  judgment. 
At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank,  through 
tear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing  himself 
openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord.  The  crucifixion 
seems  to  have  wrought  in  him  the  same  clear 
conviction  that  it  wrought  in  the  centurion 
who  stood  by  the  cross  ;  for  on  the  very  evening 
of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the 
chief  priests  and  rider*  seemed  complete,  Jo- 
seph "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved 
the  body  of  Jesus."  " Pilate  consented.  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  then,  having  infolded  the  su- 
cred  IkmIv  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph  had 
bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a 
rock,  —  a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever 
vet  been  laid.  The  tomb  was  in  a  ganlen  bc- 
longing  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  l>e  mentioned  as 
generally  current,  namely,  that  Joseph  bein;- 
sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the  apostle  St.  Philip, 
about  the  year  63,  se  ttled  with  his  brother  dis- 
ciples at  Glastonbury. 

Jo  soph,  called  "Box  sabas,  and  surnnmed 
Justus ;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the 
assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  till 
the  place  in  the  apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  (allien.  Euscbius  state's  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Jose  ph.ua,  i  Ksdr.  ix.  34.  [Joseph,  3.]  Ap. 

Jo  ses.  1.  Son  of  Eliezcr,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  2'J).  — 2.  One  of 
the  Lord's  brethren  (Mutt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3). 
—  3.  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bak- 

NAUAH.j 

Jo  shah,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon, 
son  of  Amaziab,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiuh  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34,38-41). 

Jo  Shaphat,  the  Mitbnite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  43). 
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Joshavi  ah,  the  son  of  Elnaam, 

of  David's  guards  ( I  Chr.  xi.  46). 

J os h be k a  shah,  son  of  llcman,  head  of 
the  17th  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
24). 

Josh  ua.    His  name  appears  in  the  variooi 

forms  of  HoettKA,  Osiika,  Jkiiosiiia,  Jeshua, 
and  Jesi  s.  —  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe 
of  Epbraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future  cap- 
tain of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time 
when  Moses  fled  into  Midiau,  he  was  a  man  of 
nearly  forty  veurs  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues, 
und  shared  In  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exo- 
dus. He  is  mentioned  first  in  connection  with 
the  fight  against  Amalek  at  Kcphidim,  when 
he  was  chosen  (Ex.  xvii.  9)  by  Moses  to  lead 
the  Israelites.  When  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first  time  (compare  Ex. 
xxiv.  13  and  xxxiii.  11)  the  two  Tables,  Josh- 
ua, who  is  called  his  minister  or  servant,  ac- 
eoinpauied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was  the 
first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  ( Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  rejiort  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost 
passed,  and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survi- 
vors, when  Moses,  shortly  before  his  deuth,  was 
directed  (Num.  xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  so- 
lemnly and  publicly  with  definite  authority  ia 
connection  with  Eleazar  the  priest,  over  the 
people.  And  alter  this  was  done,  God  Him- 
self gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xx'xi.  14,23).  Under 
the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh  i.  1 ), 
Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  . Ir.'  v.  1, 
§  29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittiin,  sent  spies  into  .Jericho,  crossed  the 
Jordan,  fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgai,  circumcised 
the  people,  kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle 
made  the  fall  of  Jericho  more  terrible  to  the 
Canaan itcs.  In  the  first  attack  upon  Ai  the 
Israelites  were  repulsed  :  it  fell  at  the  second 
assault,  and  the  invaders  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Gibcon.  In  the  great  battle  of  Beth-boron 
the  Amorites  were  signally  routed,  and  the 
south  country  was  open  to  the  Israelites.  Josh- 
ua returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgai,  master  of 
half  of  Palestine.  In  tlie  north,  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor;  and  pursued  his  success 
10  the  gates  of  Zidon  und  into  the  Valley  of 
Lebanon  under  llermon.  In  six  years,  six  tribes 
with  thirty-one  petty  chiefs  were  conquered; 
amongst  others  the  Ana  kiln  —  the  old  terror  of 
Israel — are  especially  recorded  as  destroyed 
everywhere  except  in  Philtstia.  Joshua,  now 
stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  conjunction  with 
Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  complete 
the  division  of  the  conquered  land  ;  ami  when 
all  was  allotted,  Timnath-scrah  in  Mount  Epbra- 
im was  assigned  by  the  in-ople  as  Joshua's  pe- 
culiar inheritance.  The  fain  ritacle  of  the  con' 
grcgation  was  established  at  Shiloh,  sjx  cities 
of  refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  as- 
signed to  the  Levites,  and  the"  warriors  of  the 
tranaJordanic  tribes,  dismissed  in  |K'uce  to 
their  homes.    After  an  interval  of  rest,  Josher 
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convoked  an  assembly  from  nil  Israel.  He  de- 
livered two  solemn  addresses  reminding  them 
of  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  God's  promises 
to  their  fathers,  and  warning  them  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  their  prosja-rity  depended ;  and  1 
lastly,  he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant  ' 
with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place  already  famous 
in  connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv".  4),  ami 
Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  He  died  at  the  age 
of  110  years,  and  was  huried  in  his  own  citv, 
Timnath-serah. —  2.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh,  in  whose  land  was  the  stone  at  which 
the  milch-kine  stopped,  when  they  drew  the  ark 
of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the  Philistines 
from  Kkron  to  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14, 
18).  —  3.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his 
name  to  a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  "K.  xxiii.  8).  — 
4.  Jkshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  (Hag.  i.  14,  ii.  1 ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Josh  ua,  BOOk  Of.  1.  Authority. —  The 
claim  of  the  hook  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  Its 
authority  is  confirmed  by  the  references,  in  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events  which 
are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53-65;  Is. 
ixviii.  21  ;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acta  vii.  45  ;  Heb. 
iv.  8,  xi.  30-32;  James  ii.  25.  The  miracles 
which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Makke- 
dah,  have  l«d  some,  critics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canaan  ites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Kichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary 
way  of  governing  the  world.  Some  discrepan- 
cies are  alleged  by  l>e  Wctte  and  Hauff  to 
exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed as  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tions. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of 
the  text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and 
they  do  not  affect  the"  general  credibility  of  the 
book.  Other  discrepancies  have  la-en"  alleged 
by  Or.  Davidson,  with  the  view,  not  of  dispara- 
ging the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  oi  "up- 
porting  the  theory  that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
two  distinct  documents.  These  are  not  suffi- 
cient either  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book, 
or  to  prove  that  it  was  not  substantially  the 
composition  of  one  author. 

2.  .SVo/w  and  Contmts.  —  The  l>ook  of  Joshua 
is  a  distinct  whole  in  itself.    There  is  not  suffi- 
cient ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of  the  | 
Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same  I 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  ) 
Pentateuch.     Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Holv  ; 
Scripture  is  more  injured  than  the  first  half 
of  this  hook  by  being  printed  in  chapters  and  ! 
verses.    The  first  twelve  chapters  form  a  con-  ( 
tinuous  narrative,  which  seems  never  to  halt  , 
or  flag.    And  the  description  is  frequently  so  1 
minute  as  to  show  the  bund  not  merely  of  a  I 
contemporary,  but  of  an  eye  witness.    Step  by  J 
Step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  prepara-  1 
thin,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning  tri-  i 
lUDph.    The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.- 
xxi.)  has  la-en  aptly  compared  to  the  Douics- 
day-hook  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Kng- 
land.     The  documents  of  which  it  consi-ts 
doubtless  the  abstract  of  inch  reports  as 


IM  supplied  by  the  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
out  (xviu.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  The  book 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  tan.-. : 
(a)* the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.);  (6)  the 
partition  of  Canaan  (xiii.-xxii.) ;  (r)  Joshua's 
farewell  (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  events  related 
in  this  l»ook  extend  over  a  period  of  about 
25 years  from  lie.  1451  to  1426.  — 3.  Author  — 
Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  generally 
named  as  tin-  author  by  the  Jewish  writers  and 
the  Christian  Father*.  Others  have  conjee 
tured  Phinchas,  Kleazar,  Samuel,  Jeremiah 
Von  Lcngerkc  thinks  it  was  written  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Josiah  ;  Davidson,  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ; 
Maaius,  Le  CI  ere,  Maurer,  and  others,  by  some 
one  who  lived  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  has  la-en  sup|a>sed  that  the  lawk  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  compilation  from  two  earlier  docu- 
ments, one,  the  original,  railed  Elohistic.  the 
other,  supplementary,  called  Jehovistk.  The 
last  verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added 
by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of  some 
other  events  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  —  4. 
There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language,  written  in  the  13th 
century. 

Josi  ah.  i.  The  son  of  Anion  and  Je- 
didah,  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  641,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31  years. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv.  30 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ;  and  the  first  twelve  chap- 
ters of  Jeremiah  throw  much  linht  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days.  He 
began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek  the 
Lord  ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed 
everywhere  high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all 
outward  signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  The 
temple  was  restored  under  a  special  commis- 
sion ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  Hilkiah 
the  priest  found  that  book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably  the  ar- 
dent will  of  the  king.  The  great  day  of 
Josiah 's  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  his 
endeavors  to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry 
and  superstition  were  still  carried  on.  But  the 
time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated  bv 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carehemish  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii. 
159),  Josiah,  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  Assyrian  king,  to  whom  he  may  have  Ikh-ii 
hound,  oppOMd  his  march  along  the  sea-coast. 
Necho  reluctantly  paused,  and  gave  him  battle 
in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon.  Josiah  was  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  died  la-fore  he  could  reach  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  buried  with  extraordinary 
honors.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a 
nomadic  horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia 
(Herodotus,  i.  104-106).  Ewald  conjectures 
that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by  King 
Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  of  Bethshan  is  said  to 
derive  its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis.  from  these 
invaders.  —  2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose 
house  the  prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded 
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to  assemble  the  chief  men  of  the  captivity  to 
witness  the  solemn  and  symbolical  crowning 
of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  9). 

Josi'as.  1.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd. 
i.  I,  7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  1,4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  11).  — 2. 
Jeshaiah  the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  7). 

Josibi  ah,  the  fatlier  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonite 
(1  Chr.  iv.  351. 

Josiphi  ah,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shel- 
oraith,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
A  word  is  evidently  omitted  in  tlie  first  part  of 
the  verse.  It  should  probably  read,  "  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Jot  bah,  the  native  place  of  Meshullcmeth, 
the  queen  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Jot  bath,  or  Jotbathah  1  >  it.  x.  7; 
Num.  xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Jo'tham.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  from  the  massacre 
of  his  brethren.  His  parable  of  the  reign  of 
the  bramble  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  is  known  of  him  afterwards,  except 
that  he  dwelt  at  Beer  — 2.  The  son  of  King 
Uzziah  or  Azariah  and  Jerushah.  After  ad- 
ministering the  kingdom  for  some  years  during 
his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
B.C.  758,  when  he' was  25  years  old,  and  reigned 
16  years  in  Jerusalem.  Ho  was  contempora- 
ry with  Pckah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jah- 
dai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jo'zabad.  1.  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the 
battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  —2.  A  hero 
of  Manasseh,  like  the  preceding  ( 1  Chr.  xii. 

20)  .  —  3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  — 4.  A  chief  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).— 6. 
A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  33).  Probably  identical  with  7. — 
6.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  — 7.  A  Levite 
among  those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had 
married  foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Jozabad  the  Levite  (Neh.  viii.'  7),  and 
with  Jozabad  who  presided  over  the  outer 
work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16). 

JO  zachar,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Ara- 
monitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26)  calls  him  Za- 
bad,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerical 
error  for  Jozachar. 

Jo'zadak,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  r.  2,  x.  18  ;  Neh. 
xii.  26.    The  contracted  form  of  Jeiiozadak. 

Ju'bal,  a  son  of  Lantech  hv  Adah,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  "harp  and  or^an  "  (Gen.  iv. 

21)  ,  probably  general  terms  for  stringed  and 
wind  instruments. 

J ubilee,  the  Year  of,  the  fiftieth  vear. 

after  the  sinression  of  seven  Sabbatical  Years, 
in  which  all  the  land  which  had  been  alienated 
returned  to  the  families  of  those  to  whom  it 
had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribution, 
and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  liber- 
ated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
Sabbatical  Year  and  the  general  directions  for 


its  observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and 

23-55.  Its  bearing  on  lands  dcdicuicd  to  Je- 
hovah is  stated  Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  i»  no 
mention  ol  the  Jubilee  in  the  lawk  of  Dcutcr- 
onomy,  and  the  oulv  other  reference  to  it  in  the 
Pcutateuch  is  in  Sum.  xxxvi.  4.  — 11.  The 
yeur  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  throughout 
the  land,  and  by  u  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty.  —  1.  The  soil  was  kept  under  the  same 
condition  of  rest  as  hud  existed  during  the 
preceding  Sabbatical  Year.  There  was  to  be 
neither  ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping  ;  but 
the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of 
all  comers.  —  2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his 
possession  and  to  his  family ;  "  that  is,  he  re- 
covered his  right  in  the  land  originally  allotted 
to  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  member,  if  he, 
or  his  ancestor,  had  parted  with  it.  (a)  A 
strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice  in  such 
transactious  is  laid  down :  —  if  a  Hebrew,  urged 
by  poverty,  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the  price 
was  determined  according  to  the  time  ot  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee,  (b)  The  possession  of  the  field  could, 
ut  any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  pro- 
prietor, if  his  circumstances  improved,  or  by 
his  next  of  kin.  (c)  Houses  in  walled  cities 
were  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Jubilee,  (d) 
Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  tne  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  ex- 
cepted, but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stood,  (e)  The  Levitical 
cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law,  reckoned 
with  walled  towns.  (/)  If  a  man  had  sancti- 
fied a  field  of  his  patrimony  unto  the  Lord,  it 
could  be  redeemed  at  any  time  Ijcforo  the  next 
Year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying  one-fifth  in  ad- 
dition to  the  worth  of  the  crops,  rated  at  a 
stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not  so 
redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted  for- 
ever, (if)  If  he  who  hud  purchased  the  usufruct 
of  a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till 
the  next  Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim 
lasted  ;  but  it  then,  as  justice  required,  returned 
to  the  original  proprietor  (vcr.  22-24).  — 3.  All 
Israelites  who  nan  become  bondmen,  cither  to 
their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners, 
were  set  free" in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  !>eeamefrce  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2). 
Such  was  the  law  of  the.  Year  of  Jubilee,  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Pentateuch. 

III.  Josephus  (.1/i/.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee, 
while  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of 
debts  onlv  in  connection  with  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (Dent.  xv.  1.  2).  He  also  dcscriU-s  the 
terms  on  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land 
resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  pro- 
prietor. Philo  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  noth- 
ing of  the  remi-sion  of  debts.  —  IV.  There 
are  several  very  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  brief  view  :  —  1.  Oru/in  of  the  m>ni  ./h/ii/i*>. 
—  The  doubt  on  this  point  appears  to  he  a  very 
old  one.  Uncertainty  res|»eeting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient 
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versions  of  the  O.  T.  were  made.  Nearly  all 
of  the  many  conjectures  which  have  Urn  haz- 
arded  on  the  subject  are  directed  10  explain  the 
word  exclusively  in  its  U-aring  on  the  Veur  of 
Jubilee.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  explana- 
tion there  must  U  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
y(i/»7 1*  used  in  Lx.  xix.  13,  U-tore  the  institution 
of  the  l^aw,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Year  of  J  u  hi  lee,  or  its  observances. 
The  (iticstion  really  is,  can  yV*7  here  mean  the 
peculiar  kound.or  the  instrument  for  producing 
the  sound  '  Thein«iuiii;_'of  ./«/*//«" would seem 
to  be  «i  ntfAiM,  penttiutimf  found,  lint  in  the 
uncertainty,  which,  it  must  he  allowed,  exists, 
our  translators  have  taken  a  safer  course,  hy  re- 
taming  the  original  wonl  in  Ix-v.  xxv.  and 
xxvii.,  than  that  which  was  taken  hy  Luther, 
who  has  rendered  it  hv  lltdljtthr. — 2.  Was 
the  Jubifteevay  4'Jth  or  5oM  y««r/  — If  the  plain 
words  of  LeT.  xxv.  10  are  to  he  followed,  this 
<pi<  siion  need  not  Ik*  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  ."><>th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the 
seventh  SahUuieal  Year,  is  as  evident  as  lan- 
guage can  make  it.  The  simplest  view,  and  the 
only  one  which  accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is. 
that  the  year  which  followed  the  seventh  Sab 
hatical  Year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  inter- 
calated between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  Years, 
no  that  the  next  year  was  the  Hrst  of  a  new 
half  century,  and  the  seventh  year  after  that 
was  the  lirst  Sabbatical  Year  of  the  other  series. 


people,  its  practical  U-aring  was  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  each  Israelite  to  his  part  in  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with  his  fa- 
thers rcsj>ectiii;r  the  land  of  promise. 

Ju  call,  sou  of  Shclciuiah  (Jer.  xxxvni.  1 ). 
Ju  da.  1.  Son  of  J  oseph  in  the  genealogy 
of  <  hrist  (  Luke  iii.  30).  —  2.  Son  of  Joanna, 
or  ll  maniah  [Haxamaii,  g]  (Luke  iii.  26). 
He  seems  to  U  certainly  the  same  person  as 
Ahrud  in  Matt.  i.  13.  —  3.  One  of  the  Lord's 
brethren,  enumerated  in  Mark  vi.  3.  —  4.  The 
patriarch  Judah  (Sus.  56;  Luke  iii.  33;  Heb. 
vii.  14  ;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5). 

Jlldae  a,  or  Jude'a,  a  territorial  division 
which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  in 
their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan  v.  13  (A.  V.  "Jewry");  and  the 
first  mention  of  the  "  province  of  Juda-a  "  is  in 
the  Uxtkof  Ezra  (v.  M)  :  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh. 
xi.  3  (llebr.  and  A.  V.  "Judah  ").  and  was  the 
result  of  the  division  of  the  JVrsinn  empire 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  89-97 1,  under 
Darius  (eomp.  Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi.  1).  In 
the  A|Kxryphal  Hooks  the  word  "province"  is 
dropjx-d ;  and  throughout  the  Uxiks  of  Ksdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  MaecaU-es.  the  expressions 
are  the  "land  of  Juda-a,"  "Juda*a'  (A.  V. 
frequently  "  Jewry  "),  and  throughout  the  N.  T. 
In  the  wonls  of  Josephns,  "The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the 
walls  under  Nchcmiah) — a  name  which  they 
received  forthwith  on  their  return  from  Bnhylon, 


—  3.  \V>  re  debU  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  1  —  Not  u  from  the  trilic  of  Judah,  which,  being  the  first 

wonl  is  said  of  this  in  the  ().  T.,  or  in  I'hilo.  to  nrrivc  in  those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the 

The  affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  inhabitants  and  the  territory"  (-4m/.  xi.  5,  §7). 

ut  Josephus.    Maimoniiles  says  expressly  that  In  a  wide  ami  more  impmjier  sense,  the  term 

the  remission  of  debts  was  a  point  of  distinc-  Juda-a  was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 

tion  between  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  thejuhi-  countrv  «if  the  (  anaanites,  its  ancient  inhabit- 

lee.    The  Mislma  is  to  the  same  effort  ants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  ;  and  even  in  the 

V.  Maimoniiles,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  <  iosjh-Is  we  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Judo-a 

general,  consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  "  U-yond  Jordan  "  (Matt.  xix.  1  ;  Mark  x.  1). 


till  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  Hut 
there  is  no  direct  historical  notice  of  its  observ- 
ance on  any  one  occasion,  either  in  the  bisjks 
of  the  (>.  V.,  or  in  any  other  records.  The 
only  pjLssaLt  s  in  the  prophets  which  can  l«e  re- 
mrded  with  ranch  confidence,  as  referring  to 
the  Jubilee  in  nnv  wav,  are  Is.  v.  7,8.9,  10,  Ixi. 
1,2;  Ez.  vii.  12,  13,  xlvi.  |«,  17,  18.  —  VI. 
The  Jubilee  is  to  U'  regarded  as  the  outer  circle 
of  that  irreat  Sabbatical  sy  stem  which  comprises 
within  it  the  Sabbatical  Year,  the  Sabbatical 
Month,  and  the  Sabbath  Day.  But  the  Jubilee 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  body  'ernorof  Syria, 
poliric;  ami  it  was 'only  as  a  member  of  the       Ju  dull,  flu 


Willi  Ptolemy,  moreover,  and  Dion  Cassias, 
Judaa  is  synonymous  with  Palestine  Syria. 
Judiea  was, 'in  strict  language,  the  name  oi  the 
thinl  district,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
Samaria.  Its  northern  boundary,  acconliiig  to 
Josephus,  was  a  village  called  Atiuath,  its 
southern  another  village  named  Junius.  Its 
general  breadth  was  from  the  Jonlan  to  Joppu. 
It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
Of  Syria  ujion  the  deposition  of  Arehclaus.  the 
ethnareli  of  Juda-a  in  a.d.  6,  and  was  governed 
by  a  procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  gov- 


statc.  that  each  (s-rson  concerned  could  partici- 
pate in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar 
to  itself,  like  the  rites  of  the  Sabbath  Dav 
ami  of  the  Sabbatical  Month  :  or  even  hv  anv 
thin-  like  tin-  re-ailintr  «»f  the  law  in  the  Sabbat- 
ical Year.  But  in  the  I I. brew  state,  polity  and 
religion  were  n»-vcr  separated,  nor  was  their  es- 
sential connection  ever  dropped  out  of  hieht. 
As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  previsions 
tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances which  mm  instituted  in  the  first 
setilement  of  the  land  hy  Joshua.  But  if  we 
hnik  upon  it  in  its  more  n'l>rcial  character,  as  a 


fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 


fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  I  a- fore  the  temporary 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His 
whole-brothers  Were  Rculien,  Simeon,  and  Ia:- 
vi.  older  than  himself  —  Issachar  ami  Zchulun 
younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23).  Of  Judah 's  l>er- 
sonal  character  more  traits  are  preserved  than 
of  anv  otherof  the  patriarchs,  \»  ith  the  exception 
(if  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  Joseph, 
he  and  UeuU-n  stand  out  in  favorable  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  hrethcrs.  When  a  second 
visit  to  Egypt  for  corn  hail  Uvome  inevitable, 
it  was  Judah  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
rest,  headed  the  remonstrance  against  the  de- 
tention of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  ami  finally  un- 
fcart  of  the  divine  law  appointed  lor  the  chosen   dcrtook  to  U-  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
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lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  l>aek  to  the 
j>alaie,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman 
of  the  band.  So  too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent 
before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  wuv  for  hirn  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  'fhia  ascendency 
over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last  words 
addressed  to  him  by  his  father.  His  sons  were 
five.  Of  these,  three  were  by  his  Canaanite 
wife  Bath-shua.  They  arc  all  insignificant: 
two  died  early  ;  and  the  third,  Shelah,  docs 
not  come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his 
person  or  his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharkz 
and  Zerah,  were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow 
of  Er,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  illegitimate  sons 
surpassed  the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the 
elder,  were  descended  the  royal  and  other  illus- 
trious families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were 
born  to  Judah  while  he  was  living  in  the  same 
district  of  Palestine  which,  centuries  after, 
was  repossessed  by  his  descendants,  amongst 
villages  which  retain  their  name*  unaltered  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The 
three  son*  went  with  their  father  into  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xlri. 
12;  Ex.  i.  2).  When  we  again  meet  with  the 
families  of  Judah  they  occupy  a  position  among 
the  tribes  similar  to  that  which  tneir  progenitor 
had  taken  amongst  the  patriarchs.  The  num- 
bers of  the  tribe  at  the  census  at  Sinai  were 
74,600  (Num.  i.  26, 27),  considerably  in  advance 
of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of  which  —  Dan 
—  numbered  62,700.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi.  22), 
Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  During  the  march 
through  the  desert,  Judah' -  place  was  in  the  van 
of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle, 
with  his  kinsmen  Issac liar  and  Zebulun  (ii.  3-9, 
x.  14).  During  the  conquest  of  the  country 
the  only  incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe 
of  Judah  are —  (1 )  the  misdeed  of  Achan,  who 
was  of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1, 
16-18) ;  and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the  mountain 
district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong 
city  Dcbir,  in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law  Othniel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv. 
13-19).  The  boundaries  and  contents  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great 
length,  and  with  greater  minuteness  than  the 
others,  in  Josh-  xv.  20-63.  The  north  bound- 
ary, for  the  most  part  confident  with  the  south 
boundary  of  Benjamin,  began  at  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  present  road  from  Jericho,  ran 
westward  to  En-shemesh,  probably  the  present 
Ain-lfaud,  below  Bethany,  thence  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogd,  in  the  valley  be- 
neath Jerusalem ;  went  along  the  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climl»cd 
the  hill  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  water  of  the 
Nephtoah  (probably  lAfia),  and  thence  by  Kir- 
jath-Jcaritn  (probably  Kurirt  it- Emit),  Beth- 
shemesh  (Ain-Shems),  Timnath,  and  Ekron,  to 
Jabneel  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean, 
formed  the  boundaries.  The  southern  line  is 
hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by  places 
many  of  which  have  not  been  identified.  It 
left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  and 
joined  the  Mediterranean  at  the  BWy  d-Arish. 


This  territory,  in  average  length  about  45  miles, 
and  in  average  breadth  about  50,  was  from  a 
very  early  date  divided  into  four  main  regions. 
( 1 . )  The  South  —  the  undulating  pasture  coun- 
try which  intervened  between  the  hills,  the 
proper  possession  of  the  trilic,  and  the  deserts 
which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  xv.  21 ).  —  (2.)  The  Lowland  (xv.  S3 ; 
A.  V.  "  valley  "),  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proj>cr 
and  constant  appellation,  the  Shefelah,  the 
broad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central 
highlands,  "  the  mountain,"  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea ;  the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime 
plain,  which  extends  through  the  whole  of  the 
sea-lioard  of  Palestine,  from  Sidon  in  the  north 
to  Rhinocolura  at  the  south.  This  tract  was 
the  garden  and  the  granary  of  the  tribe.  From 
the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the 
immediate  shore  riglit  up  to  the  very  wall  of 
the  hills  of  Judah,  stretches  the  immense  plain 
of  corn-fields.  —  (3.)  The  third  region  of  the 
trilie  —  the  Mountain,  the  "hill-country  of 
Judah  "  —  though  not  the  richest,  was  at  once 
the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the  four. 
Beginning  a  few  miles  below  Hebron,  where  it 
attains  its  highest  level,  it  stretches  eastward  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  westward  to  the  Shefelah, 
and  forms  an  elevated  district  or  plateau,  which, 
though  thrown  into  considerable  undulations, 
yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both  directions. 
The  surface  of  this  region,  which  is  of  lime- 
stone, is  monotonous  enough.  —  (4.)  The  fourth 
district  is  the  Wilderness  (Sfidltar\,  which 
here  and  there  only  appcurs  to  be  synonymous 
with  Ardbdh,  and  to  signify  the  sunken  district 
immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
rtition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and  Eleazar 


Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  bad  the  first  allotment 
(xv.  1).  The  most  striking  circumstance  in 
the  early  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  determined 
manner  in  which,  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest  — 
neither  offering  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 
The  same  independent  mode  of  action  marks 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death 
of  Saul.  Their  conduct  later,  when  brought 
into  collision  with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of 
the  restoration  of  David,  shows  that  the  men 
of  Judah  had  preserved  their  original  character. 
The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterize  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence 
as  a  kingdom.  —  2.  A  Levite  ancestor  of  Kad- 
miel  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  shown 
cause  for  believing  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  Hodaviaii  and  Hodevah. — 3.  A  Levite 
who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  for- 
eign wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  Probably  the  same 
person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36. — 4.  A 
Bcnjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Judah,  Kingdom  Of.  When  the  dis- 
ruption of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  onlv  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  Immediately  after- 
wards, when  Kehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force 
of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded 
as  obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its 
warriors  to  make  up  his  army.  Two  Benja- 
mite towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6; 
1  K.  xix.  3 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  1 )  and  of  Dan 
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(2  Chr.  xi.  10;  comp.  Jo*h.  xix.  41,  42)  was 
recognized  a* belonging  lo  Judah;  and  in  the 
reign*  of  Abijah  ami  Ami  the  southern  king- 
dom was  enlarged  hv  some  addition*  taken  out 
of  the  territory  of  kphruim  (2  (  lir.  xiii.  19, 
xv.  8,  xv ii.  2).  A  singular  gauge  of  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied 
by  tlie  progressive  augmentation  of  the  army 
under  successive  kin;;*.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discus  the  question  whieh  has 
been  rui>ed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  num- 
bers. So  far  as  they  are  authentic,  it  may  be 
*afelv  reckoned  that  the  population  subject  U> 
each  kin_'  was  about  lour  times  the  uuiuIht  of 
the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.  Unless 
Judah  had  some  other  means  besides  pasture 
und  tillage  of  acipuriiij:  wealth,  —  us  by  mari- 
time eounuerce  from  the  lied  Sea  ports,  or  ( less 
probably )  from  Joppu.  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  ( 1  K.  x.  28)  with  K«ypt,  —  it  seems  ditli- 
eult  to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate 
wraith  which  supplied  the  temple  treasury 
with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  frequently  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler.  Kuypt,  Damascus,  Sama- 
ria, Nineveh,  und  Babylon,  had  each  in  succes- 
sion a  share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was 
emptied  by  Shishak  (I  K.  xiv.  26),  inrain  by 
Asa  (1  K.'xv.  18),  bv.Jehoa.sh  of  Judah  (2  Iv. 
xii.  18),  by  Jehoush  "of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Aha/.  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  llczekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  ad- 
rantagc*  which  secured  tor  it  a  louder  continu- 
ance than  that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  ten  ex- 
|»o>ed  to  powerful  enemies,  u  soil  less  fertile,  a 
population  hardier  and  more  united,  u  fixed 
and  venerated  centre  of  administration  and 
religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a  sue 
cession  of  kri  :-  which  no  revolution  interrupt- 
ed,—  to  these  and  other  secondary  muses  is  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  Judah  "survived  her 
more  populous  ami  more  powerful  sister  king- 
dom by  13.*)  years,  and  lasted  from  B.C.  975  to 
n.c.  536.  («.)  The  first  three  kin^s  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes; 
for  sixty  years  there"  was  war  between  them 
and  the  kin<;s  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved 
by  the  daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  tciu- 

Iiorary  accession  of  territory.  Asa  appears  to 
lave  enlarged  it  still  farther.  (!>.)  Hamuli's 
remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  prepares  us  for 
the  re  versal  i>v  Jehoshaphat  of  the  policy  which 
Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Damascus.  A 
close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity 
between  Jndah  and  Israel.  Jchoshaphat,  active 
and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  front 

the  desert,  curbed  the  asgiesrttVC  spirit  of  his 
nearer  neighbors,  and  made  his  influence  felt 
even  anions  the  Philistines  and  Arabians. 
Amaziah,  Itushed  with  the  recovery  of  F.dom, 
provoked  a  vvar  with  his  more  powerful  con- 
temporary Jehoash,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syri- 
ans; and  Jerusalem  was  entered  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Israelites.  Under  [Jzsiah  and 
Jotham,  Judah  lony;  enjoyed  political  and  re- 
ligious prosperity,  till  A  has  became  the  tribu- 
tary ami  vassal  of  Tivrlath-l'ileser.  [r. )  Already 
in  the  fatal  jrra«p  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet 
•.pared  for  a  checkered  existence  of  almost 


century  und  a  half  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  consum- 
mation of  the  ruin  came  upon  them  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  hand  of  Ne- 


l.u/urudau,  amid  the  waitings  of  prophets,  und 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length 
from  the  yoke  of  Dav  id. 

Ju  das,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Ji  i»aii,  occurring  in  the  LXJvl.  and  N.  T. 
[1.  1  Ksd.  ix.  23.  [tJt'DAH,  3.1  —  2.  The 
third  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  4).  (HaC* 
lamkls.J  —  3.  The  son  of  Calphi,  a  Jewish 
^enerul  under  Jonuthan  (I  Mace.  xi.  70). — 
4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristo- 
bulua  [Akistoisi  li  s]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
(2  Mace.  i.  10).  —  5.  A  son  of  Simon,  aud 
brother  of  Joannes  1  lyre  an  us  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2), 
murdered  bv  I'lolcuucus  the  usurper,  either  ut 
the  same  time  (c.  135  n.c.)  with  his  father 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15  tf.),or  shortly  afterwards.  Ap.) 
—  6.  The  patriarch  Jt  daii  (Matt,  i.  2,  3). — 
7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
whieh  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tarsus  lod^i-d  after  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion (Acts  ix.  1 1 ). 

Ju  das,  surnamed  Bar  aabas,  a  leading 
iiicmUr  of  the  apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.  22),  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy (vcr.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany 
l'uul  and  liarnabas  as  delegates  to  the  church 
at  Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concern- 
ing the  terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts (vcr.  27 ).  After  employing  their  propheti- 
cal pifts  for  the  continuation  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to 
Jerusalem.  Nothing  further  is  molded  of 
him. 

Ju  das  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a  popu- 
lar revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing"  {i.e.  the 
census,  under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  (jui. 
rinus,  a.u.  6,  a.l.c.  759),  referred  to  by  Gama- 
liel in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts 
v.  37).  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii. 
I,  §  1),  Judas  was  a  Gaulouite  of  the  city  of 
<  iamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of  Gali- 
lean from  his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise 
in  Galilee.  His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  charac- 
ter, the  watchword  of  whieh  was,  "  We  have 
no  lord  or  master  but  God."  Judas  himself 
perished,  and  his  followers  wen-  dispersed.  With 
his  fellow-insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Judas  is 
represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a 
fourth  sect,  iii  addition  to  the  Pharisees.  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Kssenes.  The  Guulonitcs,  as  his 
followers  were  called,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
doctrinal  ancestors  of  the"  Zealots  and  Sicarii 
of  later  days. 

Ju  das  Iscar'iot.  He  is  sometimes  called 
"  the  son  of  Simon  "  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26), 
but  more  commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels j;i\c  no  other  name)  Iscariotes  (Mutt.  x.  4  ; 
Mark  iii.  19;  Luke  Tt  16.  &c).  In  the  three 
lists  of  the  Twelve  there  is  added  in  each  case 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer.  The  name 
Iscariot  has  received  many  interpretations  more 
or  less  conjectural.  The  most  probable  are  — 
(I)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  On  this  hypodiesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  belonged 
to  Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exceptional; 
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ami  tliis  lias  led  to  —  (2)  From  Kartha  in 
Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V.,  Josh,  xxi.  32).  (3) 
Frum  stftrtea,  a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being 
applied  to  him  as  the  bearer  of  the  buy.  and 
Judas  with  the  apron.  Of  the  life  of  Judas, 
Ik- fore  the  uppearauee  of  his  uume  in  the  lists 
of  the  apostles,  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
What  that  appearance  implies,  however,  is  that 
he  had  previously  declared  himself  a  disciple. 
He  was  drawn,  "as  the  others  were,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic 
hopes,  or  the  "  gracious  words  "  of  the  new 
Teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  1'rophet  of  Nazareth.  The 
ehoicc  -was  not  made,  we  must  remcmU-r,  with- 
out a  previsiou  of  its  issue  (John  vi.  64).  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the  question  why 
such  u  man  was  chosen  tor  such  nu  office.  The 
■emu  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded 
themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the 
Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey  (Mutt, 
x.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation 
that  would  have  l>eeu  most  dangerous  to  him. 
The  new  form  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the 
first  traces  in  Luke  viii.  3,  brought  that  temp- 
tation with  it.  As  soon  as  the  Twelve  were 
recognized  as  a  IkmIv,  travelling  hither  and 
thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  offerings,  and  redistributing  what  they 
received  to  the  |x»or,  it  becume  necessary  that 
some  one  should  act  as  the  steward  und  al- 
moner of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either  as  having 
the  gifts  that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  wc 
may  conjecture,  from  his  character,  because  he 
sou-lit  it,  or,  as  some  have  imagined,  in  rota- 
tion from  time  to  time.  The  Galilean  or 
Juiheau  peasant  found  himself  intrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before,  and  with 
this  there  came  covctousuess,  unfaithfulness, 
emlKZ/.leinciit.  It  was  bn possible  after  this 
that  he  could  feel  at  ca*e  with  <  >ne  who  asserted 
so  clearly  ami  sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness, 
duty,  unselfishness.  The  narrative  of  Matt, 
xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.,  places  this  history  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  (act  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture.  The 
mere  love  of  money  muv  have  Iteen  strong 
enough  to  make  him  clutch  at  the  bribe  offered 
him.  Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  I  teen 
some  feeling  of  viiidietivcncss,  a  vague,  con- 
fused desire  to  show  that  he  had  power  to  stop 
the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved  him. 
There  may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after 
all,  the  betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his 
Master  would  prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some 
supernatural  manifestation  effect  his  cseu'|ie. 

Another  motive  has  l*een  suggested  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  altering  alto-ether  the 
chancier  of  the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money, 
nor  revenge,  nor  fear,  nor  disappointment,  but 
policy  a  subtle  plan  to  force  on  the  hour  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  U- 
lief  that  for  this  service  he  would  receive  as  high 
n  place  as  I'eter,  or  Janus,  or  John  ;  this  it  was 
that  made  him  the  traitor.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason.' 

1  The  hypothesln,  so  lightly  dismissal,  ha*  a 
merit  higher  than  that  of  Inpenuif v,  —  the  merit 
of  accounting  for  .liulsVs  conduct  throughout,  In  a 
dimple,  natural,  con»i-t •  n t  manner.  — 


Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  assigned, 
we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one  as  that  which 
singly  led  him  on.  During  the  davs  that 
intervened  between  the  supper  at  Bethany 
and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal  gathering,  he 
appeared  to  have  concealed  his  treachery.  At 
the  last  Sapper  he  is  present,  looking  forward 
to  the  consummation  of  his  guilt  as  drawing 
nearer  every  hour.  Then  come  the  sorrowful 
words  which  showed  him  that  his  design  was 
known.  "  One  of  you  shall  la* tray  me."  Af- 
ter this  there  comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and 
itlsunity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul 
was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Kvil  — "  Satan 
entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27).  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  com- 
paniotis  hud  so  often  rested  after  the  weary 
work  of  the  day.  He  comes,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3), 
with  the  kiss  which  was  prohuhly  the  usual 
salutation  of  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Je- 
sus, calm  and  gentle  as  they  were,  showed 
that  this  was  what  imhittcrvd  the  treachery, 
and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted  more  acute 
(Luke  xxii.  48).  What  followed  in  the  con- 
fusion of  that  night  the  Gosjiels  do  not  re- 
cord. The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of 
the  sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had 
wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3).  He  repented,  and 
his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted  iiim  to  it  be- 
came hateful.  He  hurls  the  money,  which 
the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctuary 
when'  they  wen'  assembled.  For  him  there  is 
no  longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  He  is  "  the 
son  of  perdition"  (John  xvii.  12).  "  He  de- 
parted, and  went  and  hanged  himself "  ( Matt, 
xxvii.  5).  He  went  "unto  his  own  pi  ace " 
(Acts  i.  25).  We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  his  denth,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  hannoni/.e  witli  that  giv<Mi  by 
St.  Matthew.  There  it  is  stated  —  ( | )  That, 
instead  of  throwing  the  money  into  the  temple, 
he  nought  a  field  with  it.  (2)  That,  instead  of 
hanging  himself,  "  falling  headlong,  he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out."  (3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  be- 
cause the  priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of 
blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.  Receiv- 
ing l»oth  as  authentic,  we  are  vet  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  explanation  is  to  !*•  found  in 
some  unknown  scries  of  facts,  of  which  we 
have  but  two  fragmentary  narratives. 

Jude,  <>r  Judas,  Lebbeus  and 
Thadde  us  (  A.  V.  "  Judas  th?  brother  of 
.lames"),  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  a  mem- 
lier,  together  with  his  namesake  "  Iscariot," 
.James  the  son  of  Alphiru*.  and  Simon  Ze- 
lotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  upo-tolic  body.  The  name  Judas  only, 
without  any  distinguishing  mark,  ocean  in  the 
lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  nnd 
in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "Judas,  not 
Iscariot  "  among  the  apostles)  ;  but  the  apo-rle 
has  lieen  generally  identified  with  "  Lchhctis 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus  "  (Matt.  x. 
Mark  iii.  18).  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  as  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  words  lewkKJ 
'biAuioc.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating  "Ju- 
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das  the  brother  of  James."     But  we  prefer  I 
to  follow  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  critical 
authorities,  and  render  the  words  "Judas  the 
son  of  James."    The  name  of  Jude  only  oc- 
curs once  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (John  xiv.  ] 
22).    Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  , 
history  of  the  ajiostle.     Tradition  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Edessa. 

Ju  das,  the  Lord's  brother.  Among  1 

the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark"vi.3) 
occurs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name.  It  { 
has  been  considered  with  more  probability  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  which  bears 
the  name  of  "Jude  the  brother  of  James." 
Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  (H. 
E.  iii.  20,  32)  of  two  grandsons  of  Jude. 

Jude,  Epi8tle  Of.  I.  Its  authorship. — 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  vcr. 
1,  "Jude  the  brother  of  James,"  and  has  been 
usually  identified  with  the  apostle  Judas  Leb- 
bausor  Thaddams  (Luke  vi.  16).  But  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words 
"Judas  the  son  of  James:  "and  inasmuch  as 
the  author  appears,  vcr.  17,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  the  apostles,  we  may  agree  with  em- 
inent critics  in  aUributing  the 'Epistle  to  anoth- 
er author.  The  most  probable  conclusion  is 
that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren 
of  Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  apos- 
tle the  son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Je- 
rusalem. —  II.  (rtnuinenrss  and canonicitu.  —  Al- 
though the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  Antilegomenu,   and   its  canon icity  was 

Suostioned  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 
lere  never  was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness 
among  those  by  whom  it  was  known.  The 
question  was  never  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon.  This  question  was  gradually  decided 
in  its  favor.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito,  nor 
is  there  any  trace  of  its  use  by  the  Asiatic 
churches  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  4th 
century  ;  but  it  is  quoted  as  apostolic  by  Eph- 
rem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle 
is  in  the  famous  Muratorian  Fragment  (circa 
a.d.  170).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
father  of  the  Church  by  whom  it  is  recognized. 
Eusebius  also  informs  us  (//.  /.".  vi.  14)  that  it 
was  among  the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture, 
of  which  explanations  wore  given  in  the  Hy- 
potuposes  of  Clement.  Origen  refers  to  it  ex- 
pressly as  the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother-  Of 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
as  docs  Jerome.  The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  bv 
Malchian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioeh,  and  by  Pal- 
ladium, and  is  contained  in  the  Laodicene  (  a.d. 
363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  A|«ostolie 
Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those  emanating  from 
the  churches  of  the  East  ami  West,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  and 
those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebcd  Jcsu. 

III.  Time  and  place  of  writing.  —  Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely 
certain,  there  are  no  external  grounds  for  de- 
ciding the  point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is 
but  small.    Lardncr  places  it  between  a.d.  64 


and  66,  Davidson  before  a.d.  70,  Credncr  a.d 
80.  Calmet.  Estius,  Witsius,  and  Neander,  af- 
ter the  death  of  all  the  apostles  but  John,  and 
perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  There  are 
no  data  from  which  to  determine  the  place  of 
writing.  —  IV.  For  what  readers  designed.  — 
The  readers  are  nowhere  expressly  defined. 
The  address  (ver.  1)  is  applicable  to  Christians 
generally,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistle  to  limit  its  reference.  — V.  Its  object 
and  contents.  —  The  object  of  the  Epistle  is 
plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3:  the  reason 
for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Epistle  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adversaries 
of  the  faith.  The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  re- 
minding the  readers  of  the  oft-repeated  predic- 
tion of  the  apostles — among  whom  the  writer 
seems  not  to  rank  himself— that  the  faith 
would  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  de- 
picted (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain 
their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith  (ver.  20, 21 ), 
while  they  earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others 
from  the  corrupt  example  of  those  licentious 
livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending  them  to 
the  power  of  God  in  language  which  forcibly 
recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25  ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 
This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority 
to  be  impugned  in  very  early  times  —  the  sup- 
posed citation  of  apocryphal  writings  ( ver.  9,  14, 
15).  The  former  of  these  passages,  containing 
the  reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel 
Michael  and  the  Devil  "  about  the  body  of  Mo- 
ses," was  supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  Jewish  work  called  the  "  As- 
sumption of  Moses."  As  regards  the  supposed 
quotation  from  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  making 
a  citation  from  a  work  already  in  the  hands  ot 
his  readers,  or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writ- 
ing. —  VI.  Re/at ion  between  the  Epistles  of  J  tide 
and  2  Peter.  —  It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost 
identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a  part 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19). 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  article  Pk- 
tbr,  Skooxd  Epistle  or. 

Judges.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
all  early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patri- 
archal seniors ;  the  judges  bcinj.  the  heads  of 
tribes,  or  of  chief  houses  in  a  tribe.  Thus  in 
the  l»ook  of  Job  (xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patriarchal 
magnate  is  represented  as  going  forth  "  to  the 
gate  "  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  xxxii.  9).  During 
the  oppression  of  Egypt,  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead.  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  ma- 
chinery of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  pa- 
triarchal seniors  did  not  instantly  assume  the 
function,  having  probably  been  depressed  by 
bondage  till  rendered  unfit  for  it.  Perhaps  for 
these  reasons,  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole 
burden  of  judicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the 
sugtrestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  insti- 
tuted judges  over  numerically  graduated  seo- 
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tions  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen  for 
their  moral  fitness;  bat  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  as- 
signed it.  The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred 
person,  and  secured  even  from  verbal  injuries. 
Seeking  a  decision  ut  law  is  called  "  inquiring 
of  God  (Ex.  xviii.  15).  The  term  "gods"  is 
actually  applied  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  romp. 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,6).  But  besides  the  sacred  digni- 
ty thus  given  to  the  only  royal  function,  which, 
under  the  Theocracy,  fay  in  human  hands,  it 
was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those  who 
led  public  feeling.  The  judges  were  disciplined 
in  smaller  matters,  and,  under  Moses'  own  eye, 
for  greater  ones.  When,  however,  the  com- 
mandment, "judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18), 
cume  to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  from  which  those  officials 
might  be  supplied  :  —  1st,  the  ex  officio  judges, 
or  their  successors,  as  chosen  by  Moses  ;  2dly, 
any  surplus  left  of  patriarchal  seniors,  when 
they  were  taken  out  (as  has  been  shown  from 
Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that  class;  and  3dly,  the 
Levites.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  re- 
gards the  administration  of  justice.  The  fact 
that  justice  reposed  on  a  popular  basis  of  ad- 
ministration largely  contributed  to  keep  up  that 
spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  ul*:mate 
check  on  all  perversions  of  the  tribunal.  The 
popular  aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections 
of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two 
main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature.  The 
more  common  name  for  the  higher  order  is 
"  princes,"  and  for  the  lower  "  elders  "  (Judg. 
viii.  14 ;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9 ;  Ezr.  x. 
8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element  of 
judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Lcvitical 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  alle- 
giance to  God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to 
the  Covenant  as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and 
soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experience  ami 
erudition  those  simple  times  could  yield  ;  hence 
they  brought  to  the  judicial  task  the  legal  acu- 
men and  sense  of  general  principles  which  com- 
plemented the  ruder  lay  clement.  To  return 
to  the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  from  the  general  concurrence  of  phrase- 
ology amidst  much  diversity,  that  in  every  city 
the*:  two  ranks  of  "princes"  and  "elders" 
had  their  analogies.  The  Levites  also  were 
apportioned,  on  the  whole,  equally  among  the 
tribes  ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  lieyond  a 
dav's  journey  from  a  Lcvitical  city.  One  great 
hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in  their  juris- 
diction, upon  men's  ordinary  life,  was  the  cus- 
tody in  the  sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  eases  of  dispute, 
reference  was  doubtless  made.  Above  all  these, 
the  high-priest  in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the 
resort  in  difficult  cases  (l)cut.  xvii.  12),  as  the 
chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  of 
need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ;  yet  we 
hear  of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli.  It  is 
also  a  fact  of  some  weight,  negativelv,  that 
e  of  the  special  deliverers  called  Judges 
of  priestly  lineage,  or  even  became  as  much 
"  as  Deborah,  a  woman.  This  seems  to 
•how  that  any  central  action  of  the  high-priest 


on  national  unity  was  null ;  and  of  this  suprem- 
acy, hud  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial  pre- 
rogative was  the  main  element.  This  function 
of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  l>e  presumed, 
in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy.  Tho 
kingdom  of  Saul  sutFcred  too  severely  from  ex- 
ternal foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. In  David's  reign,  it  was  evidently  the 
rule  for  the  king  to  hear  causes  in  person. 
The  sume  class  of  cases  which  were  reserved 
for  Moses  would  prolmbly  fall  to  his  lot ;  and 
the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  to  assist  the 
monarch.  This  is  further  presumable  from  the 
fact  that  no  officer  analogous  to  a  chief  justice 
ever  appears  under  the  kings.  Perhaps  the  ar- 
rangements, mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29,  may  liave  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of 
suitors.  In  Solomon's  character,  whose  reign 
of  peace  would  surely  be  fertile  in  civil  ques- 
tions, the  "  wisdom  to  judge  "  was  the  fitting 
first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9;  comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  1-4). 
As  a  judge,  Solomon  shines  "  in  all  his  glory  " 
(1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  It  is  likely  that  royalty  in 
Israel  was  ultimately  unfavorable  i\  the  local 
independence  connected  with  the  jua'cature  of 
the  "  princes  "  and  "  elders  "  in  the  territory  and 
cities  of  each  tribe,  and  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the 
Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the 
gap.  One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  prc- 
Bahylonian  period.  The  "  princes  "  constantly 
appear  as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing 
in  influence  and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed 
centre  of  action  nt  Jerusalem ;  till,  in  the  reign 
of  Zcdckiah,  they  seem  to  exercise  some  of  the 
duties  of  a  privy  council,  and  especially  a  col- 
lective jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  21  ;  Jer.  xxvi. 
10,  16).  Still,  although  far  changed  from  it* 
broad  and  simple  basis  in  the  earlier  period,  the 
administration  of  justice  had  little  resembling 
the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the  Sanhedrim  of 
laler  times.  This  last  change  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate 
and  corrupted  as  it  l>ecame  before  the  Captivity, 
was  by  that  event  broken  up,  and  a  new  basis 
of  judicature  had  to  be  sought  for.  With  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  procedure,  little  more  is 
known  than  may  lie  gathered  from  the  two  ex- 
amples, Huth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  I  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character;  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may 
lie  added  the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solo- 
mon. There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive 
dress  or  badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  offi- 
cer. The  use  of  the  "  white  asses  "  (Judg.  v. 
10),  by  those  who  "  sij  in  judgment,"  was  per- 
haps a  convenient  distinctive  mark  for  them 
when  journeying  where  they  would  not  usually 


Im-  personally  known. 

Judges;  ~ 


Book  Of.  L  Title.  —  As  the  his- 
tory of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far  the  greater 
|Mirt  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the  wholo 
book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  —  II.  Ar- 
ninaement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  —  i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xxi. 
A.  i.-xvi.  — The  subdivisions  are  — (a)  i.-ii. 
5,  which  may  l>e  considered  as  a  first  intro- 
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.,  giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
war  carried  on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the 
several  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  alter  Josh- 
ua s  death,  and  forming  a  continuation  of  Josh, 
xii.  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6.  —  This  is  a  second  intr»»- 
duetioti,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history,  (c)  iii.  7-xvi.  —  The  word*, 
"  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  l^ord,"  whieh  ha>l  Imn  already  used  in 
ii.  II,  are  employed  to  introduce  the  history  of 
the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this  Iwiok.  An  nc- 
countof  six  of  these  13  is  given  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  account  of  the  remaining  seven  is 
very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the  longer 
narratives.  We  may  observe  in  ir«'"cral  on  this 
iH.rtion  of  the  liook.'that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance. 

B.  "xvii.-xxi.  —  This  j.art  has  no  formal 
connection  with  the  preceding,  and  is  often 
called  an  appendix.  No  mention  of  the  Judges 
oecnrs  in  it.  It  contains  allusions  to  "  the  house 
of  Ood,"  the  ark,  and  the  high-priest  The  pe- 
riod to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
marked  hv  the  expression,  "  when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel"  (xix.  I  ;  cf.  xviiL  1).  It  re- 
cords |n)  the  conquest  of  Laish  hy  a  j>ortion  of 
the  trilic  of  Dun,  and  the  establishment  then* 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already 
instituted  hy  Micah  in  .Mount  Ephraim.  {b) 
The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  trilie  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  date  is  marked  hy  the  mention  of 
1'hiin  has,  the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  2H). — 
III.  Dt$ign.  —  Then-  is  a  unity  of  plan  in  i.- 
xvi.,  the  clew  to  which  is  stated  in  ii.  16-19. 
There  can  be  little  douht  of  the  dcfefrfll  to  en- 
force the  view  there  express!.  But  the  word* 
of  that  passage  must  not  lie  pressed  too  closely. 
It  i>  a  general  review  of  the  rtJluiivt  history  of 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  details 
of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects,  are  given 
faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  sus|K-ct  that 
we  have  not  a  complete  history  id'  the  times,  a 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  hook  itself.  We 
have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  any 
one  time.  —  IV.  Muttriah.  — The  author  must 
have  found  certain  parts  of  his  liook  in  a  defi- 
nite shape:  e.y.  the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii. 
1-.')),  the  song  of  Dchorah  (v.),  Jotham's  par- 
tide  (ix-  7-20:  sec  also  xiv.  U,  1H,  xv.  7,  Hit. 
How  far  these  and  the  rest  of  his  materials  came 
to  him  already  written  is  a  matter  of  douht. 
Ilavernick  only  recognizes  the  use  of  documents 
in  the  appendix.  Other  critics,  however,  trace 
tin  in  throughout.  Bertheau  says  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  arc  united  in  one 
plan,  point*  to  the  incorporation  of  jMirts  of 
previous  histories. 

V.  J 7. hit ion  to  other  Booh.  —  (A)  to  Joshua. 
—  Josh.  \v.-\\i.  must  l»e  compared  with  Judg. 
i.  in  order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the 
several  tril>cs  failed  in  expelling  the  people 
of  Canaan.  The  !>ook  hegins  with  a  reference 
to  Joshua's  (hath,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes  the  nar- 
rative, suspended  hy  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
•Joshua  (xxiv.  2S-31 ).  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  passages  ap|K-ar  to  he  common  to  the 
two  books: —  compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  SO,  21, 
*7,  29,  with  Josh.  xv.  13,  14-19.  63,  xvii.  12, 


xvi.  10.  A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish 
(Judg.  xviii.)  occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47.  (B)  to 
the  booka  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  —  We  find  in 
i.  2S,  30,  .13,  35,  a  numlxTof  towns  upon  which, 
"  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of  bond- 
service was  levied  :  this  is  supposed  hy  some  to 
refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kcnite* 
(1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
29),  is  explained  bf  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is  implied  in 
xiii.  5.  The  allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21 )  is  explained  bych.  ix.  Chapters  xvii.- 
xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are  more  in  im- 
pendent ;  but  thev  have  a  general  reference  to 
the  subsequent  history.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  this  liook  forms  one  link  in  an 
historical  series,  or  whether  it  has  a  closer  con- 
nection either  with  those  that  precede  or  follow 
it.  Its  form  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  book  originally. 
The  historv  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding  Eli 
and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book 
of  Kutn,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other. 

VI.  iMitr.  —  The  onlv  guide  to  the  date  of 


this  book  which  we 


only  guide  t 
e  find  in  ii. 


6-xvi.  is  the 


expression  "  unto  this  day,  '  the  last  occurrence 
of  which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from 
the  time  of  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to 
the  most  natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a 
date,  for  this  chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the 
taking  of  Jehus  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 
Again,  we  should  at  first  sight  suppose  i.  28, 
30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Judges  ; 
but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most  modem 
critics  as  jHiinting  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (cf. 
1  K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  may  therefore  have  been 
originally,  as  Ewald  thinks,  the  commencement 
of  a  larger  work  reaching  down  to  nl>ovc  a  cen- 
tury alter  (Solomon.  Again,  the  writer  of  the 
appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  regal  form  of  government  ( xvii.  6,  xviii. 
1 ).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  op- 
pression. But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  captivity  is  intended,  in  which  case  the 
writer  must  have  lived  after  721  n.c.  The 
whole  Inxik  therefore  must  have  taken  its  pres- 
ent shape  after  that  date.  And  if  we  adopt 
Kw.dd's  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings  form  one 
Isxik,  the  final  arrangement  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
—  VII.  t'nitmuuMfjf.  —  The  time  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  period  contained  in  this  liook  is 
299  years.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount 
to  410  years  when  reckoned  consecutively  ;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  com- 
putation commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years 
seem  to  result  from  adding  40  years  for  Eli 
to  the  410  of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty  is 
created  by  xi.  26,  nnd  in  a  still  greater  degree 
by  l  K.  vi.  I,  where  the  whole  period  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  is  stated 
as  480  years  (440,  I,XX.).  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  chronology  exactly.  The  successive  nar- 
ratives give  us"  the  history  of  only  part*  of  the 
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country,  and  mine  of  the  occurrence"*  may  have  Tobit,  as  "  not  e\i«ting  in  Hebrew  even  among 

been  contemporary  (x.  7).  the   Apocrypha"  in   the  Hebrew  collection. 

Judgment-HttLl.    The   wonl  pnrlorium  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among 

is  so  translated  five  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  the  Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  .  .  .  being 

N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes  two  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned 

ditTeretit  places.      1.   In  Joliu  xviii.  28,  33,  among  the  historic*."    There  can  bfl  little  doubt 

xxix.  9,  it  is  the  residence  which  1'ilate  oceu-  that  the  l»ook  was  written  in  Palestine  in  the 

pied  when  he  visited  Jerusalem.    The  site  of  national  dialect  ( Sy  ro-Chaldaic).    5.  The  text 

Pilate's  pnetorium  in  Jerusalem  ha>  given  rise  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  recensions,  the 

to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to  be  the  Oreck  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and  the  Latin, 

palace  of  King  Herod,  others  the  tower  of  An-  The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  representative 

iCMtie  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 

the  latter  was  probably  the  pnetorium,  which  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  Greek 

was  then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  The  Latin 
Jerusalem.    2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35,  Herod'*  judg-  ,  text  contains  many  curious  errors.    At  present 

ment-hall  or  pnetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubt-  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  authentic  text, 

less  a  part  of  that  m.ignilh  cut  range  of  buildings,  t'».  The  existence  of  these  various  recension*  of 

the  erection  of  which  by  King  Herod  is  described  the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide 

inJosephus.  —  The  wonl  M  padaee,"or"  Caesar's  circulation  ;  but  the  external  evidence  of  its  iim; 

court,"  in  the  A.  Vr.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  trunsla-  is  very  scanty.    The  first  n-ference  to  its  con- 

tion  of  the  same  wonl  pnetorium.    It  may  here  tents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.,  and  it  is  quoted 

have  denoted  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  with  marked  n-spcct  by  Origen,  Hilary,  ami 

the  Praetorian  (iuanls  which  was  in  immediate  Lucifer.    Ji.*ome  speaks  of  it  as  "reckoned 

attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  harracks  among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod 

in  Mount  Palatine.  of  Nice."    It  has  la-en  wrongly  inserted  in 

Ju  dith.     1.  The  daughter  of  Beeri  the  the  catalogue  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 

Hittite,  and  wife  of  Esau  ((ien.  xxvi.  34).  —  2.  Canons.  Ap. 

The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  l»ook  which  bears  Ju  el.    1.  1  Esd.ix.34.  [Usl.]  —  2.1  Esd. 

her  name,  who  appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety  ix.  35.    [JoBL,  13.1    A  p. 

(Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21 ),  courage,  and  Ju  lia,  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome,  proha- 

chastity  (xvi.  22  tF.|!    Her  supjjosed  descent  bly  the  wife. or perhap* the  sister, of  Philolog us, 

from  Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  in  connection  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by  .St. 

she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ff.),  Paul  (Horn.  xvi.  15). 

mark  the  conception  of  the  character,  which  Ju  liUS.  the  centurion  of "  Augustus'  band," 

evidently  belongs  to  a  period  of  stern  and  |>cril-  to  w  hose  charge  St.  Paul  w  as  delivered  w  hen 

ous  conflict.    Ap.  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Ctesarea  to  Rome 

Ju  dith,  the  Book  Of,  like  that  of  Tobit,  ( Acts  xxvii.  1,3). 

belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical  Ju  mas,  a  Christian  at  Home,  mentioned 

fiction.     The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Nubu-  l>y  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow- 

ehadnezzar  king  of  AVneerA  "  (i.  I ),  of  the  cam-  prisoners,  of  note  among  the  apostles,  and  in 

Cign  of  Holoiernes,  and  the  deliverance  of  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Bom.  xvi.  7).  Origin 

•thiilia,  through  the  stnitagem  and  courage  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly  one  of  the 

of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  manv  ami  seventy  disciples. 

too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical  ami  geo-  Juniper  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5;  Ps.  cxx.  4  ,  Job 

graphical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  xxx.  4).    The  wonl  which  is  rendered  in  A.V. 

either  literally  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded  juniper  is  beyond 1  doubt  a  sort  of  broom,  Ge- 

on  truth.    2.  The  raljfl  of  the  \»H>k  is  not,  nista  monosjicnmi,  G.  rwtam  of  For»k*K  an 

however,  lessened  by  its  fictitious  character,  swering  to  the  Arabic  lUthnn,  which  is  aix, 

On  the  contrary  it  liecoines  even  more  valuable  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  ticighUnhood 

as  exhibiting  an  ideal  tyjaj  of  heroism,  which  of  the  true  juni|H-r  (Hobiuson.  ii.  124).    It  is 

was  outwanlly  embodied  in  the  wars  of  inde-  )  very  abundant  in  the  desert  ol  Sinai,  and  nrtbi  Is 

pendeme.    It' cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  ori-  shade  and  protection,  Ixith  in  heat  and  storm, 

gin  to  the  Maccalwean  jieriod,  which  it  reflects  i  to  travellers.    The  Bethem  is  a  leguminous 

not  only  in  its  general  spirit,  but  even  in  smaller  plant,  and  hears  a  w  hite  flower.    It  is  found 

traits.    But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  hook  also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestine, 

is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  Ju  piter.    Antiochufl  Epipharies  dedicated 

(175-100  u.c. ),  the  attempts  which  have  been  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zeus 

made  to  fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  ( Hympius  (g  Mace.  vi.  2),  ami  at  the  same  rime 

either  to  the  time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  the  rival  temple  on  Gcruim  was  devoted  to 

Jannams  (105—4  B.C.,  Movers)  or  of  Demetrius  Zeus  Xcuius  (./u/n'trr  ftu&pitn/is,  Vulg. ).  The 

II.  (129  U.C-.  Ewald),  rest  on  very  inaccurate  Olympian   Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the 

data     It  might  seem  more  natural  (as  a  mere  Hellenic  nice,  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 

conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time,  c.  170  the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true 

B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphancs  made  his  first  opposite  to  Jehovah.    The  application  of  the 

assault  u|K>n  the  Temple.    3.   In  accordance  second  epithet,  "the  God  of  hospitality,"  i< 

with  the  view  which  has  Is-en  given  of  the  char-  more  ohscure.    Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  is  mentioned 

acter  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is  probable  that  in  one  jwissage  of  the  X.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of 

the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct  syml<olic  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  12,  1.1;, 

meaning.    4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  where  the  expression  "Jupiter,  which  was  be- 

been  preserved  as  to  the  original  language  of  fore  their  city,''  means  that  his  temple  wa# 
the  book.    Origen  speaks  of  it,  together  with  ,  outside  the  city. 
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Ju  shab-Ho'sed,  son  of  Zerubbabcl  (1 

Chr.  iii.  SO). 

Justification.  A  forensic  term,  implying, 
1.  Acquittal  on  the  ground  of  innocence.  A 
charge  or  accusation  has  been  made,  either 
in  litigation,  or  controversy;  that  charge  has 
been  finally  disproved,  and"  the  righteousness 
of  the  accused  demonstrated  (l's.  li.  4),  "  That 
thou  mightest  be  justiried  when  thou  speak- 
e>t,  and  lie  clear  when  thou  judgest." —  2. 
Acquittal  in  the  sense  of  pardon.  Under  the 
divine  law,  Christ  has  done  that  which  ren- 
dered it  consistent  to  treat  penitent  sinners 
as  if  they  had  not  sinned.  Those  who  believe 
in  Christ'are  deemed  and  treated  as  joint  heirs 
with  Christ  to  the  Headship  of  the  universe. 
Hence  they  are  said  to  be  "justified  freely  by 
His  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus;  "  and,  "  being  justified  br  faith," 
they  "hare  peace  with  God."  This  "forensic 
justification  is  the  antecedent  and  cause  of  snnc- 
tih'cution,  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded 
with  it  as  is  frequently  done.  —  Ed. 

Jus'tus.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called 
Barsabas  (Acta  i.  23).  —  2.  A  Christian  at 
Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged  (Acts 
xviii.  7).  —  8.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  1 1 ). 

Jut'tah,  a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Car- 
mel  (Josh.  xv.  55).  A  village  called  Yutta 
was  visited  by  Robinson,  close  to  Main  and 
Kunnul,  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 


K. 

Kab'balah.    A  term  used  by  the  rabbins 

to  denote  several  traditional  doctrines,  e.g.  the 
creed  of  the  patriarchal  Church  before  the  Law. 
It  also  denotes  a  mystical  mode  of  interpreting 
the  U.  T. ;  and  is  twofold,  practical  and  sjicculu- 
tive.  The  latter  only  is  considered  in  this  arti- 
cle, being  subdivided*  into  the  artificial  and  in- 
artificial. —  I.  The  artificial  (a),  Gematria,  is 
the  arithmetical  mode  of  interpretation  in  which 
a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum,  e.g.  Shiloh  — 
Mcssiuh,  because  the  letters  in  both  =  358.  — 
(*>)  Temurah  is  the  transformation  of  one  word 
into  another  by  the  permutation  of  letters. — 
(r)  Notarikon  is  that  in  which  some  or  all  the 
letters  of  a  won!  are  considered  as  signs  of  other 
words  of  which  they  are  initials.  —  2.  Inarti- 
ficial. The  dogmatical  Kabbalah  consist*  of 
a  traditional  doctrine  on  things  divine  and 
metaphysical,  expressed  in  symbol  i  cal  form.  It 
treats  of  the  mysteries  of  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation, of  angels  and  spirits,  of  the  four  Kahhu- 
listical  worlds,  and  of  the  ten  Sephiroth.  It  is 
a  system  made  up  of  elements  found  in  the  Ma- 
gian  doctrine  of  emanation,  in  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-l'latonists,  and  in  the  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. —  11.  More  s  Op.  Phil.,  i.  423  ;  Book  Soltar, 
edited  bv  Baron  C.  von  Rosenroth  ;  Sulzhach, 
1684,  fol'.;  and  Cabbala  Denudata,  1677-1684, 
4to.  —  Ed. 

Kab'zeel,  one  of  the  "cities  "  of  the  tribe 


of  Judah,  and  apparently  the  farthest  south 
(Josh.  xv.  21).  It  was  the  native  place  of  the 
great  hero  Bknai  Aii-ben-Jchoiada  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the  captivity 
it  was  re-inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and  appears  as 
Jkkahzkkl.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
I  been  discovered  in  modern  times. 

Ka'deeh,  Kadesh  -  Barne'a.  This 

place,  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the 
farthest  point  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 
their  direct  road  to  Canaan ;  it  was  also  that 
whence  the  spies  were  sent,  and  where,  on  their 
return,  the  people  broke  out  into  murmuring, 
ii|K>n  which  their  strictly  penal  term  of  wander- 
ing begun  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26.  xiv.  29-33,  xx.  1  ; 
Dent  ii.  14).  It  is  probable  that  the  term 
"  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to  signify  a  "city," 
yet  had  also  a  wider  application  to  a  region,  in 
which  Kadcsh-Merilwh  certainly, 
Barnea  probably,  indicates  a 
Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit"  eastward  of 
the  same  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by 
Shur  (Gen.  xx.  1 ).  Shur  is  possibly  the  same 
as  Sihor,  "  which  is  before  Egypt  (xxv.  18; 
Josh.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  it.  18),  and  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  wilderness  on  which  the  people 
emerged  from  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
|Shch.]  "Between  Kadesh  and  Bcred  "  is 
another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh  as  an 
eastern  limit  (Gen.  xri.  14),  for  the  point  so 
fixed  is  "  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shnr " 
(ver.  7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by 
selecting  the  western  one  not  so  far  to  the  west, 
while  the  eastern  one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged. 
Again,  we  have  Kadesh  as  the  point  to  which 
the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer  "  returned."  In 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Mish- 
pat,  the  "  fountain  of  judgment,"  and  is  con- 
nected with  Tamar  or  Hazazon  Tamar.  Pre- 
cisely thus  stands  Kadcsh-Barnea  in  the  books 
of  Numbers  and  Joshua  (comp.  Ezck.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviii.  28;  Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3).  For 
there  is  an  identity  about  all  the  connections  of 
the  two,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  will  compel 
us  to  abandon  all  possible  inquiries.  This 
holds  especially  as  regards  Paran  and  Tamar, 
and  in  respect'of  its  being  the  eastern  limit  of 
a  region,  and  also  of  being  the  first  point  of  im- 
portance  found  by  Chedorlaomer  on  passing 
round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  astrikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the  lim- 
its of  a  route,  apparently  a  well-known  one  at 
the  time,  indicated  by"  three  points,  Horeb, 
Mount  Scir,  Kadcsh-Barnea,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the 
distance  between  the  extremes  being  fixed  at 
"  11  days'  journey,"  or  about  165  miles,  allow  - 
ing  1 5  miles  to  an  average  day's  journey.  This 
is  one  element  for  determining  the  site  of  Ka- 
desh, assuming  of  course  the  position  of  Horeb 
to  be  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  spies  returned  is  "  Kadesh  "  simply, 
in  Num.  xiti.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected 
with  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran  ;  "  yet  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Zin  "  stands  in  near  conjunction, 
as  the  point  whence  the  "search"  of  the  spies 
commenced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xxxii. 
8,  we  find  that  it  was  from  Kadesh-Bar- 
nca  that  the  mission  of  the  spies  commenced, 
and,  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the  same 
event  in  Deut.  i.  19  and  ix.  23,  the  name 
»  ig  also  added.     Thus  far  there 
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no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again,  in 
Num.  xx.,  we  Hud  the  people  enearaped  in  Ka- 
desh after  reaching  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Je- 
rome clearly  knows  of  hut  one  and  the  same 
Kadesh — "where  Moses  smote  the  nx-k," 
where  "  Miriam's  motiutnent,"  he  says  "was 
•till  shown,  and  where  Chedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amalek"  The  ap|>arent  ambiguity 
of  the  position,  first  in  the  wdderness  of  1'aran, 
or  in  Paran,  and  secondly  in  that  of  Zin,  is  no 
real  increase  to  the  difficulty.  For  whether 
these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and  Kadesh  on 
their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each  other, 
and  embraced  a  common  territory,  to  which  the 
name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended  sense,  might 
be  given,  if  comparatively  unimportant.  One 
site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  .tin  m-SAejfdM 
on  the  south  side  of  the  "  mountain  of  the  Am- 
orites,"  and  then-fore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  I  )eut.  i.  2.  Mc*srs.  Rowlands 
and  Williams  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  a  site 
for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this  whole  moun- 
tain region,  towards  .1el»l  llelal.  In  the  map 
to  ltohiiison's  last  edition,  a  .AV»/  rl-KmhU  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  A  lie  ken.  But  this 
sjHjt  would  l»e  too  far  to  the  west  for  the  fixeii 
point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  us  Kadesh  Barnea. 
The  indications  of  locality  strongly  jioiiit  to  a 
site  tK-ar  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites 
descends  to  the  low  region  of  the  Ambah  and 
Dead  Sea.  The  nc»irest  approximation  which 
can  be  given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadc*h 
may  be  probably  attained  bv  drawing  a  circle, 
from  the  pass  E»S&fat  at  the  radius  of  about  a 
day's  journey;  its  south-western  quadrant  will 
intersect  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran,"  or  Kt-Tth, 
which  is  there  overhung  by  the  superimposed 
plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites; 
while  its  south-eastern  one  will  cross  what  has 
ltcen  designated  as  the  "wilderness  of  Zin." 
This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
parages  of  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  Deuteron- 
omy, which  n  fer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  which  has  yet  liocn  sug- 
gested [Robinson,  ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the 
Ain  tl-WeSbeh.  To  this,  however,  is  opposed 
the  remark  of  a  traveller  (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
95)  who  went  probably  with  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  testing  the  local  features  in  reference  to 
this  suggestion,  that  it  does  not  afford  among 
its  "  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high" 
any  projicr  "  cliff,"  such  as  is  the  word  specially 
describing  that  "rock  "  (A.  V.)  from  which  the 
water  gashed.  Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
discover  Kadesh  in  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the 
NultathaNins  (Stanley,  .V.  aid  P.  94), embedded 
in  the  mountains  to  which  the  name  of  Mount 
Seir  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  Apply, and 
almost  overhung  by  Mount  Hor.  A  paper  in 
the  Journal  ofSwnd  Literature,  April,  Isilu,  en- 
titled .1  Critical  Ew/uiiy  into  the  Route,  of  the 
Erorlu*,  discards  all  the  received  sites  for  Sinai, 
even  that  of  Mount  Ilor,  ami  fixes  on  ElUM 
[El-Kalr*th)  as  that  of  Kadesh. 

Kad'miel,  one  of  the  Levites,  who,  with 
his  family,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenib- 
babel,  and  apparently  a  representative  of  the 
dcs4,vndants  of  Hodaviah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere 
called.  Hodaveh  or  .Jiidah  (Ezr.  ii.  4<> ;  N't  h. 
vii.  43).    He  and  his  house  an-  prominent  in 


history  on  three  occasions  (Ezr.  iii.  9;  Nek 
ix.  4,*5,  x.  9). 

Kad  mom  tea,  the,  a  people  named  in 
Gen.  xv.  19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Ahram.  Bochart  derives  the 
Kadmouitcs  from  Cadmus,  ami  further  identi- 
ties them  with  the  Ilivites.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  name  Kadmonite  in  its  one  occur- 
rence is  a  synonyme  for  the  Bkxk-Kkdkm,  — 
the  "children  of  the  East." 

K  til  la  i,  a  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
sou  of  Jcshua.  He  represented  the  family  of 
Sallai  (Nch.  xii.  20). 

Ka'nah,  one  of  the  places  which  formed 
the  landmarks  of  the  Ismndarv  of  Asher ;  n\>- 
porendy  next  to  Zidon-rahbah,  or  "  great  Zi- 
don  "  (Josh.  xix.  28  only).  If  this  inference 
is  correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be  identified 
in  the  modern  village  Komi,  six  miles  inland, 
not  from  Zidon,  but  from  Tvre,  nearly  20 
miles  south  thereof.  An  Ain-hamt  is  marked 
in  the  map  of  Van  de  Veldc,  about  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Suiita  (Zidon),  .  lose  to  the  conspicuous 
village  .lurjiia,  at  which  latter  place  Zidon 
lies  full  in  view  (Van  de  Veldc.  ii.  437).  This, 
at  least,  answers  moru  nearly  the  requirements 
of  the  text. 

Ka'nah,  the  River,  a  stream  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  division 
l>ctween  the  territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh,  the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the 
north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  Dr.  Robinson 
(iii.  135)  identities  it  "without  doubt  "  with  a 
wady,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  cen:ral 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  near  ALra>»h,  some  7 
miles  S.  B.  of  XaN'ts,  enters  the  sr. i  just  above 
Jaffa  as  Xakr  d-Anjih  ;  beat  ing  during  pari  of 
it-  com  tie'  ii. in,. ■  ol  Wad)  A  Th 
conjecture  of  Schwan  (51 )  is  more  pi.ui>ihle — 
that  it  is  a  wady  which  commence-  u<  -t  of  and 
close  to  Xu'tins,  at  Ain  tl-Kln i.<sa!>,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  as  Xa/ir  Falaik,  and  which  bean  also  the 
name  of  II  Wy  el-Kh<tssal>  —  the  reedy  stream. 

Kare'ah,  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jona- 
than, who  supported  Gedaliah's  authority  and 
avenged  his  murder  (Jer.  xl,  8,  13,  15,  lti,  xli. 
11,  13,  14,  16,  xlii.  1.  8.  xliii.  2,  4.  5). 

Karka'a,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 
Its  site  is  unknown. 

Kar  kor,  the  place  in  which  Zebah  and 
Zalmnnna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon  (Jndg. 
\  iii.  H)).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the 
open  wastes  inhabited  bv  the  nomad  triU--. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  have 
been  so  far  to  the  south  as  it  is  placed  bv  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  namely,  one  day's  journey 
(aliout  15  mile-)  north  of  Petra. 

Kar'tah,  a  town  of  Zchulun,  allotted  to  the 
Meraritr  Levitc*  (Josh.  xxi.  34). 

Kar  tan,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to 
the  Gershomte  Levites  (Josh.  x\i.  32).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  I  Chr.  vi.  the  name  appear*  in 
the  more  expanded  form  of  KtMATHAlM  (ver. 

Kat  tath,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tri'«'  of 

Zebulun  (Jo-b.  xix.  15).  Schwan  seek-  to 
identify  it  with  Kami  dJetil,  —  most  probably 
the  Cana  of  Gai.ii.ki;  of  the  N.  T. 
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Kc'dar,  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (tien.  xxv.  19  ;  1  dir.  i.  29),  and  the 
name  of  n  great  trilie  of  the  Arabs,  settled  on 
the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  and  the  con- 
fines of  Palestine.  This  tril>e  seems  to  have 
been,  with  Tenia,  the  chief  representative  of 
Ishmael's  sons  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
hind  they  originally  peopled.  The  "  g lory  of 
Kedar  "  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi. 
13-17)  in  the  burden  "upon  Arabia ;  and  it  sim- 
jiortance  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  "  princes 
of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  Ez.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as 
well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the  tribe. 
They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  present  day,  "  archers  "  and 
"mighty  men  "  (Is.  xxi.  17;*comp.  Ps.  cxx. 
5).  That  they  also  settled  in  villages  or  towns 
we  find  from"  Isaiah  (xlii.  11).  The  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this 
name.  As  a  link  between  Bible  history  nnd 
Mohammedan  traditions,  the  tril»e  of  Kedar  is 
probably  found  in  the  people  called  the  Oedrei 
nv  Pliny,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pctriea  to 
the  south. 

Ke'demah,  the  voungest  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  ((Jen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

Ke  demot h,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18) ;  given  to  the  Mcra- 
rite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  37  ;  1  C  hr.  vi.  79).  It 
possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilder- 
ness," or  uncultivated  pasture-land,  "  of  Kede-  I 
moth  "  (Num.  xxi.  23  ;  Dent.  ii.  2G,  27,  &c). 
As  in  other  cases,  we  must  await  further  inves- 
tigation on  the  cast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ke  desh.  1.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Ju- 
dah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  —  2.  A  city  of  Iv-achar, 
which,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  C  hr.  vi., 
was  allotted  to  the  Gcrshonite  Levites  (ver.  72). 
The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities  whose 
kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22),  in 
company  with  Mcgiddo  and  Jokueam  of  Car- 
mel,  would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Isaa- 
ehar.  —  3.  Ki.dksh  ;  also  Keuksii  in  Gau- 
I.KK :  and  once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kldesu-Nai'H- 
tai.i.  One  of  the  fortified  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Xitphtnli,  named  between  Hazor  and  Edrei 
(Jo>h.  xix.  37) ;  appointed  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Gcr- 
shonite Levites  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76). 
It  was  the  residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6), 
and  there  he  and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes 
of  Zchnlun  and  Nnphtali  before  the  conflict  (9, 
1"),  being  probably,  as  its  name  implies,  u 
"  holy  place  '  of  great  antiquity.  It  w  as  taken 
by  T*iglath-Pilcser  in  the  reign*  of  Pekah  (2  K. 
xv.  29).  Its  next  and  last  appearance  in  the 
Bible  is  as  the  oiciic  of  a  battle  between  Jona- 
than Maccalucus  anil  the  forces  of  Demetrius 
(1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73.  A.  V.  Cades).  After  this 
time  it  is  sj)oken  of  by  Joscphus  as  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tvriaus —  "  a  strong  inland  vil- 
lage." well  fort i tied.  Dr.  liobinson  has.  with 
great  probability,  identified  the  spot  at  Kades, 
a  village  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
basin  of  the  A «/<■/-//»</»/,,  the  great  depressed 
Iiumii  or  traet  through  which  the  Jordan  makes 
its  w-av  into  the  Sen  of  Merom.  Kttdet  lies  10 
English  miles  N,  of  Sated,  4  to  the  N.  \V.  of 


the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12 
or  13  S.  of  Manias. 

Kehela'thah,  a  desert  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing 
is  known. 

Keilah,  ■  city  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  Its  main  in- 
terest consists  in  its  connection  with  David. 
He  rescued  it  from  an  attack  of  the  Philistines, 
who  had  fallen  uj>on  the  town  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest.  It  was  then  a  fortified  place, 
with  walls,  gates,  and  liars  (I  Sam.  xxiii.  7). 
During  this  time  the  massacre  of  Nob  was  per- 
petrated, and  Keilah  became  the  repository  of 
the  sacred  ephod,  which  Abiathar  the  priest, 
the  sole  survivor,  had  carried  off  with  him 
(ver.  6).  The  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David's 
betrayal  to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege 
the  place.  Of  this  intention,  David  was  warned 
by  divine  intimation.  He  therefore  left  ( 1  Sam. 
xxiii.  7-13).  In  the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de 
Velde  (1858),  the  name  Ai'/a  occurs  attached  to 
a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road  from  lirit 
Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  very  nearly  the  right  dis- 
tance from  Ii.  Jibrin  (almost  certainly  Elcuthe- 
ropolis),  and  in  the  neij  jhborhood  otBritMisib 
(Nczib)  and  Maraa  (Mareshah). 

Keilah  the  Gannite,  apparently  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 
There  is  no  apparent  connection  with  the  town 
Keilah. 

Kelai  ah  =  Kelita  (Ezr.  x.  23). 

Kelita,  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He  assisted  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  (Nch.  viii.  7),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Kem'uel.  1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by  Mil- 
cah,  and  father  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  —  2. 
The  son  of  Shiphtnn,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed 
by  Moses  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  24).  —  3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Hasha- 
biah,  prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Ke  nan  =  Caixax  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr. 
i.  2),  whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this 
form  in  the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

Ke'nath,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (A.  V. 
"  villages  ")  taken  possession  of  by  a  certain 
Nohah,  who  then  called  it  by  his  own  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  42).  Its  site  has  been  recovered 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own  times  at 
Knmtndt,  a  ruined  town'at  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  lsjah,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Busrah. 

Ke  naz.  1.  Son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of 
Esau.  Be  was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i.  53).  — 2.  One  of  the 
same  familv,  a  grandson  of  Caleb,  according  to 
1  Chr.  iv.  15,  where,  however,  the  Hebrew  text 
is  corrupt.  Another  name  has  possibly  fallen 
out  licfore  Kcnaz. 

Ke  nezite  (  written  Kenizzite,  A.  V. 
Gen.  xv.  19),  an  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 14).  It  is  difficult  to  account 
tor  the  Kenezites  existing  as  a  trilie  so  early  as 
licfore  the  birth  of  Isaac,  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  from  Gen.  xv.  19.  But  the  enumeration 
may  Ik-  a  later  explanatory  addition  by  Moses 
or  some  later  editor. 

Ke'nite,  the,  and  Ke'nites,  the,  a  tribe 
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or  nation  whose  history  ia  strange]?  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  chosen  people.  Toe  first  men- 
tion of  them  is  in  corapamr  with  the  Kenizzitcs 
and  Kadmonites  (Gen.  xv.  19).  Their  origin 
is  hidden  from  us.  But  we  may  fairly  inter 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation  of 
Midiax — from  the  fact  that  Jcthro,  who  in 
Exodus  (see  ii.  15,  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represent- 
ed as  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as 
priest  or  prince  of  that  nation  is  in  Judges 
(i.  16,  iv.  H)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a 
Kentte.  The  important  services  rendered  by 
the  sheik  of  the  Kenite*  to  Miw«,  during  a  time 
of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were  rewarded 
by  the  latter  with  a  promise  of  firm  friendship 
l<ctween  the  two  peoples.  The  connection  then 
commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a  connection 
could  hist  between  a  settled  people  like  Israel 
and  one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably 
nomadic  as  the  Kenitcs.  They  seem  to  have 
accompanied  the  Hebrews  during  their  wander- 
ings (Num.  xxiv.  21,  22;  Jndg.  i.  16;  comp. 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  But,  the  wanderings  of  Is- 
rael over,  they  forsook  the  neighborhood  of  the 
towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air— to 
"  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the  south 
of  Arad "  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  one  of  the 
sheiks  of  the  tribe,  Ilcber  by  name,  had  wan- 
dered north  instead  of  south  (Judg.  ir.  11). 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  the 
Rechabitks. 
Ke  nizzite.  Gen.  xv.  19.  [Kbnkzite.] 
Ke  ren-Hap  puch,  the  youngest  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  born  to  him  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke  rioth .  1.  A  name  which  occurs  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district 
of  Judah  /Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to  the 
A.  V.  ("  Ker.oth.aw/  Ilezron  ")  it  denotes  a  dis- 
tinct place  from  the  name  which  follows  it ;  but 
this  separation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
accentuation  of  the  Rec.  Hebrew  text,  and  is 
now  generally  abandoned,  and  the  name  taken 
as  "  Kcriyotn-Hczron,  which  is  Hazor."  Dr. 
Robinson* and  Lieu\  Van  de  Veldo  propose  to 
identify  it  with  Kuryctdn  ("the  two  cities"), 
a  ruined  site  which  stands  about  10  miles  S. 
»"rom  Hebron,  and  3  from  Main  { Maon  ). — 2. 
A  city  of  Moab,  named  by  Jeremiah  only  (Jcr. 
xlviii.  24).  By  Mr.  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly 
identified  with  Kunitjeh,  a  ruined  town  of  some 
extent  lying  between  Disrah  and  Snl/Xul,  in 
the  southern  part  of  rhc  Haur&n.  The  chief  1 
argument  in  favor  of  this  is  the  proximity  I 
of  Kureiyeh  to  Busmh,  which  Mr.  Porter  ac-  I 
rcpts  as  identical  with  the  Bozkah  of  the  same 
passage  of  Jeremiah. 

Ke  ros,  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zcnibbalicl  (Ezr.  ii.44  ;  I 
Neh.  vii.  4"). 

Kettle,  a  vessel  for  culinary  or  sacrificial  i 
urposes  (I  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  | 
i  also  rendered  "  basket "  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  ! 
"  caldron  "  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and  "  pot  "  in  ; 
Job  xli.  20. 

KetU'rah,  the  wife  whom  Abraham  "  added 
and  took  "  (A.  V.  "  again  took  ")  besides,  or  ! 
after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Chr.  1 
t.  32).  Gcsenius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah  s  death  ;  but 


'  probability  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xriL 
17,  xviii.  II;  Rom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12), 
and  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage 
commencing  with  xxv.  1,  and  comprising  per- 
haps the  whole  chapter,  or  at  least  as  far  as 
rer.  10,  is  placed  out  of  its  chronological  se- 
quence in  order  not  to  break  the  main  narra- 
tive; and  that  Abraham  took  Keturah  during 
Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictly  speak- 
ing his  wife  is  also  very  uncertain.  In'the  rec- 
ord in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  she 'is  called  a  "  concubine" 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  Keturah  herself  is  by 
Arab  writers  mentioned  very  rarely  and  vague- 
ly, and  evidently  only  in  quoting  from  «  rabbin- 
ical writer.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  (E$mi,  i. 
179)  has  endeavored  to  identify  her  with  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  called  Ka- 
toora;  but  his  arguments  are  not  of  any  weight. 

Key.  The  key  of  a  native  Oriental  lock  is 
a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails,  which, 
lieing  inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt 
which  serves  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within 
the  staple  so  as  to  allow  the  holt  to  be  drawn 
back.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  open  a  lock  of 
this  kind  even  without  a  key,  viz.  with  the  fin- 
ger dipped  in  paste  or  other  adhesive  substance. 
The  passage  Cant  v.  4,  5,  ia  thus  probably  ex- 


Hi 


K«y.  (Tram  Thttwt.) 


Kezi  a,  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job, 
bom  to  him  after  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Ke'ziz,  the  Valley  of,  one  of  the  "cities  " 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21 ),  and  the  eastern 
lionler  of  the  tribe. 

Kib  roth-  Hatta'avah,  Num.  xi.  34; 
marg.  "the  graves  of  lust"  (comp.  xxxiii.  17). 
From  there  being  no  change  of  spot  mentioned 
between  it  and  Tahcrah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably, 
like  the  latter,  about  three  days'  journey  from 
Sinai  (x.  33),  and  near  the  sea  (xi.  22.  91).  If 
lludhtra  be  Hnzcroth,  then  "  the  graves  of 
lust  "  may  lie  perhaps  within  a  day's  jourmy 
thence  in  the  direction  of  Sinai. 

Kibzalm,  a  city  of  Mount  Ephraiin.  given 
up  with  its  "  suburb's  "  to  the  Kohathite  Lcvitcs 
(xxi.  22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ri., 
Jokmkam  is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68). 

Kid.  (Goat.] 

Kid  ron .  the  Brook,  a  torrent  or  valley 

—  not  a  "  brook,"  as  in  the  A.  V. — close  to 
Jerusalem.  It  lay  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  crossed  by  David  in 
his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23;  romp.  30),  and  by 
our  Ixird  on  His  way  to  Gethscmane  (John 
xviii.  1  ;  comp.  Mark  'xiv.  26;  Luke  xxii.  39). 
Its  connection  with  these  two  occurrence*  i» 

alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Na- 
ehttl-Kidron  is  the  deep  ravine  on  the  cu»t  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Val- 
ley  of  Jchoshaphat."  But  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  name  wen-  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ra- 
vine* stirroundini:  other  por»ion*  of  Jerusalem 

—  the  south  or  the  west;  since  Solomon's  pro- 
hibition to  Sliinici  to  "  pass  over  the  torrent 
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Kidron  "  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is  said  to  have  been 
broken  by  the  latter  when  he  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (41,42).  j 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  name  Kidrun 
having  I»th  applied  to  the  southern  or  western 
ravines  of  the  city.  The  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kidron  Valley  —  that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  —  is  the  impurity  which  appear*  to  have 
been  ascrilietl  to  it.  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it 
wan  the  common  cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xxiii.  o ;  coinp.  Jer.  xxvi.  23,  "  graves  of  the 
common  people").  How  long  the  valley  con- 
tinued to  l)c  used  for  u  burying-place,  it  is  very 
hard  to  ascertuin.  To  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ments nt  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have  at  present 
no  clew  ;  but  even  if  they  arc  of  pre-Christian 
times  there  is  no  proof  "that  they  are  tombs. 
At  present  it  is  the  favorite  resting-place  of 
Moslem!  and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the 
latter  on  the  cast,  of  the  vallev.  The  following 
description  of  the  Valley  of  Kidron  in  its  mod- 
ern state  is  taken  from  Dr.  Hobinson  :  —  From 
the  head  of  the  vallev,  the  dome  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  laars  S.  by  K.  The  tract  around 
this  sjK)t  is  very  rocky.  The  valley  runs  for  15 
minutes  directly  towards  the  city;  it  is  here 
shallow,  and  broad,  and  in  some*  parts  tilled, 
though  very  stony.  It  now  turns  nearly  cast, 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here 
it  is  about  2<>0  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and 
the.  tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground, 
planted  with  olive-trees.  The. valley  is  still 
shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direction  lor 
altout  10  minutes.  It  then  U'nds  again  to  the 
south,  and,  following  this  general  course,  passes 
between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Before  reaching  the  citv,  and  also  opja>sitc  its 
northern  part,  the  vallev  spreads  out  into  a 
basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled,  and  con- 
tains plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit  trees. 
As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the 
right  becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above 
it;  until,  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
height  of  this  brow  is  about  100  feet.  Here 
a  path  winds  down  from  the  gate  on  a  course 
S.  K.  by  E.,  and  crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge. 
Below  the  bridge  the  \  alley  contracts  gradual- 
ly, and  sinks  more  rapidly.  At  the  distance  of 
1,000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a  course  S.  10° 
W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has  In  come  merely 
a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  Ited  of  a  torrent,  from 
which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each  side.  Here 
another  bridge  is  thrown  across  it  on  an  an  h. 
The  valley  now  continues  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10°  W.) 
for  550  feet  farther;  where  it  makes  a  sharp 
turn  for  a  moment  towards  the  right.  This 
imrtion  is  the  narrowest  of  all  ;  it  is  here  a 
men.'  ravine  I  a- 1  ween  high  mountains.  Below 
the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line  of  1,025 
feet  on  a  course  S.  W.  brings  us  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the  west- 
em  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  U'd 
of  the  torrent  From  here  a  course  S.  20°  W. 
carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  (Ktfr 
Selman)  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1,170  feet  w  e 
were  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropo?on  and 
the  Tool  of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within 


it.    Farther  down,  the  valley  open*  more,  and 
is  tilled.    A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course 
(S.  20°  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the 
eastern  hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Offence, 
over  against  the  entrance  of  the  Vallev  of 
Hinnom.    Thence  to  the  Well  of  Job  or  Nche- 
miah  is  275  feet  due  south.    Below  the  Well  of 
Nchcmiah  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  continues 
to  run  S.  S.  W.  Ix  twecn  the  Mount  of  Offence 
and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At 
about  1 ,500  feet  or  500  vards  below  the  well  the 
valley  bends  oft"  S.  75*  E.  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south, 
and  pursues  it*  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
width  of  the  main  valley  below  the  well,  as  far 
as  to  the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100  yards;  it 
:  is  full  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  is  in  most 
(  parts  ploughed,  and  sown  with  grain.  Farther 
l  down  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of 
|  Wudy  rr-lidhih,  "  Monks'  Valley,"  from  the  (  on- 
vent  of  St.  Saba  situated  on  it ;  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  also  called  Wadif  m-Xar, 
"  Fire  Valley."    The  channel  of  the  Vallev  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a 
wintry  torrent,  nearing  marks  of  being  occa- 
sionally swept  over  by  a  large  volume  of  w  ater. 
One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  and  well-attested 
to  merit  further  careful  investigation  —  the  DOS- 
i  sibility  that  the  Kidron  flows  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground.    Dr.  Barclay  mentions 
"  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the  winter 
in  a  valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the  north, 
and  flows  several  hundred  yards   before  it 
sinks ;  "  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  vallev  about  two  miles  la-low  the  city  the 
murmuring*  of  a  stream  deep  below  the  ground 
may  l>e  distinctly  hcanl,  whuh  stream,  on  ex- 
cavation, he  actually  discovered.    His  inference 
is  thut  between  the  two  jaunts  the  brook  is 
flowing  in  a  subterraneous  channel,  as  is  "  not 
at  all  unfrcqucnt  in  Palestine." 

K  i  nah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which 
lav  on  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the  trilie, 
next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).'  The  "town 
Cinah,  situated  near  the  wilderness  of  Zin."  with 
which  Schwarz  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  own  or  any  other  map. 

Kindred.  I.  Of  the  special  names  denot- 
ing relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will 
be  found  explained  under  their  proper  heads. 
Father,  Brother,  &c.  It  will  be  there  seen 
that  the  words  which  denote  near  rvlution  in 
the  direct  line  are  used  also  for  the  other  rape 
rior  or  inferior  degrees  in  that  line,  as  grand- 
lather,  grandson,  &c.  —  II.  The  words  which 
express  collateral  consanguinity  are  —  1.  uncle  ; 
2.  aunt;  3.  nephew;  4.  niece  (not  in  A.  V.) ; 
5.  cousin.  —  111.  The  terms  of  affinity  arc —  I. 
(a]  father-in-law,  (4)  mother-in-law;  2.  (<i)  son- 
in-law,  (/.)  daughter-in-law;  3.  (<i)  brother-in- 
law.  (!>)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  eco- 
nomical questions  arising  out  of  kindred  may 
bcelassed  under  the  three  heads  of  Marriage, 
Inheritance,  and  Blood-Revenge,  and  the 
I  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects 
for  information  thereon. 
Kine.  [Cow.] 

King,  the  name  of  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Hebrews  during  a  period  of  about  500  year* 
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previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  B.C. 
586.    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  suhstitu- 
tion  of  a  regal  form  of  government  for  that  of 
the  Judges  seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of 
Jabesh-Gilcad  by  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites (1  Sam.  xi.  I,  xii.  12),  and  the  refusal  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  capitulate, 
except  on  humiliating  and   cruel  conditions 
(I  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).     The  conviction  seems  to 
have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that  they 
could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbor  unless 
they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently 
with  this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited 
by  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice  under 
the  sons  of  Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  was 
desired  by  them  in  this  respect  also  (1  Sam. 
viii.  .3-5).    Accordingly  the  original  idea  of  a 
Hebrew  king  was  twofold:  first,  that  he  should 
lead  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of  war;  and, 
2dly,  that  he  should  execute  judgment  and  jus- 
tice to  them  in  war  and  in  peace  ( I  Sain.  \  Hi.  20). 
In  l»oth  respects  the  desired  end  was  attained.  To 
form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must 
abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modern 
Euai[HJ,  and  realize  the  position  of  Oriental 
sovereigns.    The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  01  Persia,  may, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as 
fairly  applicable  to  the  II '  brew  monarchy  under 
David  and  Solomon  :  — "  The  monarch  of  Per- 
sia has  been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
absolute  in  tin-  world.    His  word  has  ever  liecu 
deem  d  a  law  :  ami  he  has  probably  never  had 
any  further  restraint  upon  the  free  exercise  of 
his  vast  authority  than  has  arisen  from  hit 
regard  for  rdiijion,  his  resjx-ct  for  established 
usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and  his  fear  of 
exciting  an  op|>ositiou  that  mi_r!it  l»c  dangerous 
to  his  power,  or  to  his  life"  (Malcolm's  IWnin, 
vol.  ii.  303).     Besides  being  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  supreme  judge,  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects, 
the  king  exercised  the  power  of  imposing  taxes 
on  them,  and  of  exacting  from  them  persona] 
service  and  tabor.    And  the  degree  to  which  the 
exaction  of  (tcrsonal  labor  might  lie-  carried  on 
ft  special  occasion  is  illustrated  by  King  Solo- 
man's  requirements  for  building  the  temple. 
In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  King 
of  Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and 
obedience.    He  w;u  the  vicegerent  of  Jehovah 
(1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son, 
if  just  and  holy  (2  S  un.  vii.  14*;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
2'">,  27,  ii.  6,  7).    He  had  been  set  apart  as  a 
consecrated  ruler.    Upon  his  head  had  been 
poured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of 
olive-oil,  myrrh"  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and 
eassia.  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially  the 
high-priest,  or  had  been  solely  used  to  anoint 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark 
of  the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tal>- 
emaclc  (Ex.  xx'x.  23-33,  xl.  9;   Lev.  xxi.  10; 
I  K.  i.  39).    He  had  become,  in  fact,  emphati- 
cally" the  Lord's  Anointed."    A  ruler  in  whom 
so  much  authority,  hnman  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  outward 
honors  and  luxuries.    He  had  a  court  of  Ori- 
ental magnificence.    When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne 
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of  ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of 
which  were  two  figures  of  lions.  The  king  was 
dressed  in  roval  robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  dir. 
xviii.  9) ;  his  insignia  were,  a  crown  or  diadem 
of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps  radiant  with  precious 
gems  (2  Sam.  i.  10,  xii.  30;  2  K.  xi.  12;  Fs. 
xxi.  3),  and  a  royal  sceptre.  Those  who  ap- 
proached him  did  him  obeisance,  bowing  down 
and  touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads 
(1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  2  Sam.  xix.  18);  and  this 
was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of 
Solomon  (I  K.  i.  16).  Their  officers  and  sub- 
jects called  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves, 
though  they  do  not  seem  habitually  to  have 
given  way  to  such  extravagant  salutations  as 
in  the  Chahhean  and  Persian  courts  ( 1  Sam. 
xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20;  Dan. 
ii.  4).  As  in  the  Last  to  this  day,  a  kiss  was  a 
sign  of  respect  ami  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  per- 
haps Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a  splendid  palace, 
with  porches  end  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7).  All 
his  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold  (1  K.  x.  21). 
lie  had  a  large  harem,  which  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  must  have  lieen  the  source  of  enor- 
mous expense.  As  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
reat  Eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his  harem 
as  guarded  l>v  eunuchs  ;  translated  "  officers  " 
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in  the  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  ( I  Sam.  viii.  15 ; 
2  K.  xxiv.  12.  15  ;  1  K.  x.xii.  9  ;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix. 
32,  33,  xx.  18,  xxiii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  scciih  most  probable  that  the 
king  during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David  (I  K. 
i.  30,  ii.  22) ;  and  with  Rehoboam  (2  dir.  xi. 
21,  22).  At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality  for 
a  favorite  wife  or  son  intervened,  there  would 
always  Ix;  a  natural  bias  of  nfTeetion  in  favor  of 
the  eldest  son.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  king:  —  I.  The  Recorder 
or  Chronicler,  who  was  jwrhnps  analogous  to 
the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm 
mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
reign  {History  <>/  iWsin,  c.  23).  2.  The  Scribe 
or  Secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25  ;  2  K.  xii. 
10,  xix.  2,  xxii.  8).  3.  The  officer  who  was 
''over  the  house"  (Is.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  3). 
His  duties  would  lie  those  of  chief  steward  of 
the  household,  and  would  embrace  all  the  in- 
ternal economical  arrangements  of  the  palace. 
4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  called  likewise 
the  king's  companion.  5.  The  keeper  of  the 
vestry  or  wardrolie  (2  K.  x.  22).  6.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx.  23).  7. 
Distinct  officers  over  the  king's  treasures,  his 
storehouses,  laborers,  vineyards,  olive-trees  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
xx  vii.  25-31  ).  8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host 
or  nrmv  of  Israel,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  (2  Sam.  xx.  23;  I  dir.  x.xvii  34; 
2  Sam.  xi.  1).  9.  The  royal  councillors  ( 1  dir. 
xxvii.  32;  Is.  Hi.  3,  xix.  11,  13).  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  royal 
revenues  :  —  1 .  The  royal  demesnes,  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  and  olive-gardens.  2.  The  produce 
of  the  roval  flocks  (I  Sam.  xxi.  7;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  21:  2  dir.  xxvi.  10;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 
!.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land 
and  vineyards  and  of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17). 
4.  A  tribute  from  merchants  who  passed  through 
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tbe  Hebrew  territory  (1  K.  x.  14).  5.  Present* 
made  by  hit*  subjects  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20; 
1  K.  X.  25;  Pit-  lxxii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  the  kiug  had  trading  vessels  of  his 
own  at  sea  (1  K.  x.  22).  It  is  probable  that 
Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  have  de- 
rived some  revenue  from  commercial  ventures 
(1  K.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from 
conquered  nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  them 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8,  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  21  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of 
exacting  compulsory  lalwr,  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made  (1  Sain.  viii.  12,  13,  1G). 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Books  of, 

originally  only  one  Ixjok  iu  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hebrew  as  two  bv  Bomberg, 
alter  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgute. 
They  are  called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  &c., 
Baoitiztuv  TpiT7]  and  rrrupn/,  third  and  fourth  of 
the  Kinqdoina  (the  books  of  Samuel  being  the 
first  and  second),  but  by  the  Latins,  with  few 
exceptions,  tertius  et  uuartus  Begum  liber.  The 
division  into  two  books,  being  purely  artificial 
and  as  it  were  mechanical,  may  be  overlooked 
in  speaking  of  them ;  and  it  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  division  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally  artificial,  and 
tli.it  in  point  of  fact  the  historical  books  com- 
mencing with  Judges  and  ending  with  2  Kings 
present  the  appearance  of  one  work.  But  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings.  We 
shall  consider — I.  Their  historical  and  chron- 
ological range  ;  —  II.  Their  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion, and  other  features  in  their  literary  aspect ; 
—  III.  Their  authorship,  and  the  sources  of 
the  uuthor'a  information  ;  —  IV.  Their  relation 
to  the  books  of  Chronicles ;  —  V.  Their  place 
in  the  Canon,  and  the  reference*  to  them  in  the 
New  Testament.  —  I.  The  hooks  of  Kings  range 
from  David's  death  and  Solomon's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  commonly  reckoned  as 
B.C.  1015,  but  according  to  Lepsms  B.C.  993,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning 
of  the  Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning, 
B.C.  588  ( B.C.  586,  Lcpsius),—  a  period  of  427 
(or  405)  years  :  with  a  supplemental  notice  of 
an  event  that  occurred  after  an  interval  of  26 
years,  viz.  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his 
prison  at  Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension 
to  Jehoiachin  s  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  was  probably  not  long  alter 
his  liberation.  The  history  therefore  compre- 
hends the  whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archy, exclusive  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David. 
As  regards  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  and 
the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  historical 
notices  in  these  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and  in  striking 
accordance  with  the  latest  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  contemporary  profane  history. 
The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  "Meiiahem,  Hoshen, 
lbv.ekiah,  &c.,  are  Iwlieved  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
also  contain  prettv  full  accounts  of  the  cam 
paigus  of  TL'lath-Pile-icr,  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esurhaddon  :  Shalmaneser's  name  lias  not 
yet  been  discovered,  though  two  inscription!  in 
tho  British  Museum  are  thought  to  refer  to  his 
reign.  Another  most  important  aid  to  a  right 
•nderstanding  of  the  history  in  these  books. 


una  to  the  filling-up  of  its  outline,  is  to  he  found 
in  the  prophets,  and  especially  iu  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 

It  must,  however,  be  udmittcd  that  the  chron- 
ological details  expressly  given  iu  the  books  of 
Kings  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their 
striking  historical  accuracy.  These  details  are 
inexplicable,  and  frequently  entirely  contradic- 
tory. The  very  first  dute  of  a  decidedly  chron- 
ological character  which  is  given,  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  is 
manifestly  erroneous,  as  being  irreconcilable 
with  anv  view  of  the  chronology  of  the  time* 
of  the  Judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's  calculation, 
Act!  xiii.  20.  It  is  in  fact  abandoned  by  almost 
oil  chronologists,  to  whatever  school  they  be- 
long, whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  is  utterly 
ignored  by  Joscphus.  As  regards,  however, 
these  chronological  difficulties,  it  must  be  ol>- 
served  they  are  of  two  essentially  different  kinds. 
One  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  the  data  neces- 
sary for  chronological  exactness.  But  the  other 
kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  embraces  dates  which  are  very  exact 
in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous 
and  contradictory.  (1.)  When  we  sum  up  the 
years  of  all  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as 
given  in  the  liooks  of  Kings,  and  then  all  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from 
the  1st  of  Keholioam  to  the  6th  of  Hezekiah, 
we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums  agreeing, 
there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  years  in  Judah ; 
the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261  years, 
while  the  former  make  up  only  242.  But  we 
arc  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that 
the  parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch 
in  four  or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms 
arc  precisely  marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at 
the  simultaneous  accessions  of  Jeroboam  and 
Ilehoboam;  (2)  at  the  simultaneous  deaths  of 
Jehorara  ami  Ahaziah,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  simultaneous  accessions  of  Jehu  and 
Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  1 5th  year  of  Amaziah, 
which  was  the  ls»  of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  xiv. 
17);  (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  was  con- 
temtiorary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  viz.  ac- 
cording to  tho  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three 
first  years  of  Ahaz  with  the  three  last  of  Pekah  ; 
and  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the 
9th  of  Hoshea.  Beginning  with  the  sub-j»eriod 
which  commences  with  the  double  accession  of 
lichohoam  and  Jeroboam,  anil  closes  with  the 
double  death'of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  we  find 
that  the  six  reigns  in  Judah  make  up  95  years, 
and  the  eight  reigns  in  Israel  make  up  98  years. 
Here  there  is  an  excess  of  3  years  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Israel,  which  may,  however,  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  frequent  changes  of  dy- 
nasty there,  nnd  the  probability  of  fragments 
of  years  Ix.-ing  reckoned  as  whole  years,  thus 
causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  acces- 
sion of  Athaliah  and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah 
7  +  40  + 14  first  years  of  Amaziah  =61,  to  cor- 
respond with  28+17  +  16=61,  ending  with 
the  last  vear  of  Jchoash  in  Israel.  Starting 
again  with  the  1 5th  of  Amaziah  ■  1  Jeroboam 
II.,  wc  have  15+53+16+3  —  86  (to  the  3d 
year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with  41  +  1  +  lO 
+  2  +  20  =  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's  reign). 
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where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on  the 
pan  of  Israel  of  (80  —  74  =  )  12  years,  if  at 
least  the  ad  of  Ahaz  really  corresponded  with 
the  20th  of  I'eltah.  And"  lastly,  starting  with 
tli'.'  year  following  that  last  named,  we  have  13 
last  year*  of  Ahaz  +  7  first  of  Hczckiah  =  20,  to 
correspond  with  the  9  years  of  Hoshea,  where 
we  find  another  deficiency  in  Israel  of  1 1  years. 
The  discrepance  of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the 
third  period.  We  are 'told  in  2  K.  xv.  8  that 
Zachariah  began  to  reign  in  the  .38th  of  Uzziah, 
and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  father  Jeroljoain  began  to 
reign  in  the  15th  of  Ama/iah.  Jeroboam  must 
therefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not  41; 
for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12  years 
between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariuh  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 
Jeroboam's  reign  exactly  equalizes  the  period 
in  the  two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain 
86  years.  As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11 
years  in  the  last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be 
more  probable  than  that  either  during  some  part 
of  Pekah's  lifetime,  or  after  his  death,  a  period, 
not  included  in  the  regnal  years  of  either  I'ekah 
or  Hoshea,  should  have  elapsed,  when  there  was 
either  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  the  government  was 
administered  by  an  Assyrian  officer. 

(2.)  Turning  next  to' the  other  class  of  diffi- 
culties mentioned  above,  the  following  instances 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended 
to  establish  a  precise  chronology  are  the  work 
of  a  much  luter  hand  or  hands  than  the  books 
themselves.  The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  1  is  one  which 
is  obviously  intended  for  strictly  chronological 
purposes.  If  correct,  it  would*  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  subsequent  notes  of  time  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  supposing  them  to  l>c  cor- 
rect also,  give  to  a  year  the  length  of  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
and  establish  a  perfect  connection  between 
sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little  is  this 
the  case,  that  this  date  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above, 
byvalmo"st  universal  consent  rejected  by  chro- 
nologists,  even  on  purely  scriptural  grounds. 
This  date  is  followed  by  precise  synchronistic 
definitions  of  the  parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  effect  of  which  would  lie,  and  must 
have  been  designed  to  be,  to  supply  the  want  of 
accuracy  in  stating  the  length  of  the  reigns 
without  reference  to  the  odd  months.  But 
these  synchronistic  definitions  an?  in  continual 
discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
reign*.  According  to  1  K.  xxii.  51,  Ahaziah 
succeeded  Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehosha- 

Iihat.  But  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
ength  of  Almb's  reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in 
the  18th  of  Jchoshaphat ;  while,  according  to 
2  K.  i.  17,  Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahaziah  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  (after  his  2  years'  nign)  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat, 
though,  according  to  the  length  of  the  reigns, 
he  must  have  succeeded  in  the  18th  or  19th  of 
Jchoshaphat  (see  2  K.  iii.  1 ),  who  reigned  in  all 
25  years  (xxii.  42).  [Jmioram.]  As  regards 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat,  the  statements 
are  so  contradictory  that  Archbishop  Ussher 
actually  makes  three  distinct  lieginnings  to  his 
regnal  era.  From  the  length  of  Amazinh's 
reign,  as  given  2  K.  .xiv  2,  17,  23,  it  is  manifest 


that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the  15th 
year  of  Amaziah,  and  that  L'zziah  began  to 
reign  in  the  16th  of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  xv.  1 
places  the  commencement  of  Uzziah's  reign  in 
the  27th  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  accession  of  Za- 
chariah —  the  close  of  Jcrolioam's  reign,  in  the 
38th  of  Uzziah,  statements  utterly  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable.  Other  grave  chronological 
difficulties  Men  to  have  their  source  in  the 
MUM  erroneous  calculations  on  the  part  of  the 
Jewish  chronologist. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  the  hooks 
of  Kings,  and  other  features  in  their  literary 
history,  may  be  briefly  disjiosed  of.  On  the 
whole' the  peculiarities  of  diction  in  these  books 
do  not  indicate  a  time  after  the  captivity,  or 
towards  the  close  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah. 
The  general  character  of  the  language  is,  most 
distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture 
of  Syriasms  in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not 
lie  di'scovered  in  those  portions  of  these  books 
which  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  As  re- 
gards the  text,  it  is  far  from  being  perfect. 
Besides  the  errors  in  numerals,  some  of  which 
are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  source,  such 
passages  as  1  K.  xv.  6,  v.  10,  compared  with 
v.  2,  2  K.  xv.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  arc  mani- 
fest corruptions  of  transcriliers.  In  connection 
with  these  literary  peculiarities  may  lie  men- 
tioned also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  transit*- 
sit  ion*,  omissions,  ami  some  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  most  important  transpositions  are 
the  history  of  Shimei's  death,  I  K.  ii.  36-46, 
which  in  "the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after 
iii.  1,  and  divers  scraps  from  ch.  iv.,  v.,  and 
ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  remarks  of  the 
translators.  The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6, 
26,  21,  1,  are  strung  together  and  precede  1  K. 
iii.  2-28,  but  are  many  of  them  repeated  again 
in  their  proper  places.'  The  sections  1  K.  iii.  1. 
ix.  16,  17,  are  strung  together,  and  placed  lie- 
tween  iv.  34  and  v.  1.    The  section  1  K.  vii. 

I-  12  is  placed  after  vii.  51.  Section  viii.  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  ix.  15-22  is 
place* I  after  x.  22.  Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1.  2,  3, 
is  much  transposed  anil  confused  in  LXX.  xi. 
43.  44,  xii.  1-3.  Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in 
the  mi«Nt  of  the  long  addition  to  ch.  xii.  men- 
tioned below.  Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed 
after  xvi.  28.  Chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.  are  trans- 
posed.  Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K. 
i.  18.    The  omissions  are  few.    Section  1  K.  vi. 

II-  14  is  entirely  omitted,  and  37,  38,  are  only 
slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  ch.  iii. 
The  erroneous  clause  1  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted; 
iiml  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  xvi.  8 
and  15;  and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions 
of  no  consequence.  The  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  addition*,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  fol- 
lowing. The  supposed  mention  of  a  fountain 
a*  among  Solomon's  works  in  the  Temple  in 
the  passage  after  1  K  ii.  35  ;  of  a  paved  cause- 
way on  Lebanon,  iii.  46  ;  of  Solomon  pointing 
to  the  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  lw 
tore  he  attend  the  prayer,  "  The  I^onl  said  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  4c.,  viii. 
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12,  13  (after  53,  LXX  ),  the  information  that  hostile  to  the  theory  of  Jeremiah's  authorship. 
"Joram  his  brother  "  |*Ti.»hed  with  Tibni,  xvi.  Now,  considering  the  nature  of  these  annals, 
22;  an  additional  date  "in  the  24th  year  of  and  their  conciseness,  this  criticism  seems  very 
Jerolioum,"  xv .  8 ;  numerous  verbal  additions,  unfounded  H-s  regards  the  reigtis  of  Josiah, 
as  xi.  2'J,  xvii.  I,  &c.  ;  and  lastly,  the  long  pas-  .leho ahaz,  Jehoiaehin,  and  Zcdekiah  It  must, 
wt'f  Concerning  Jeroboam  the  *on  of  Nchat,  in-  however,  lie  a. knowledge  d  that  as  regards  Jc- 
scrted  latween  xii.  g4  and  25.  Of  the  other  hoiakim*  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part 
additions  the  mention  of  Tilmi's  brother  Joram  :  of  if,  and  the  way  in  whirh  he  came  by  his 
is  the  one  which  has  most  the  semblance  of  an  death,  the  narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than 
historical  fact,  or  makes  the  existence  of  anv  one  would  have  expected  from  a  contemporary 
other  source  of  history  probable.  Sec  too  1  K.  writer,  living  on  the  s|*>t.  But  exactly  th« 
xx.  I9|  2  K.  xv.  2*».  There  remains  only  the  same  paucity  of  information  is  found  in  those 
long  passage  about  Jeroltoatn.  It  appears  evi-  1  otherwise  copious  notices  of  contemporary 
dent  that  this  account  is  only  an  aiax-rvphal  events  with  which  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are 
version  made  up  of  the  existing  materials  i'n  the  interspersed.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  1  Ks-  |  the  writer  of  2  Kings  was  a  contemporary 
dras,  Bel  ami  the  Dragon,  the  apocryphal  Ks-  writer,  and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  iii- 
ther,  and  the  Targums.  Another  feature  in  the  i  dependent  means  of  information,  thi«  coinci- 
literary  condition  of  our  books  must  just  la-  dence  will  have  great  weight.  Going  hack  to 
noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler,  in  arranging  bin  j  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  xxii.  and  xxiii. 
materials,  and  adopting  the  very  words  of  the  chapters,  the  connection  of  the  destruction  of 
documents  used  l<y  him,  has  not  always  la-en  !  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
can  lul  to  avoid  the  apotiummot contradiction,  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Sn- 
III.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  maria,  ver.  2fi.  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-1.1, 
book*,  but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15.  xr. 
Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jen-  4.  xix.  3,  4,  &c.  The  particular  account  of 
miah  is  la>rnc  out  by  the  strongest  internal  Josiah's  pas*over,  and  his  other  goo.1  works, 
evidence,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  language,  the  reference  in  ver.  24.  25.  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
The  last  chapter,  especially  as  compared  with  and  the  finding  of  the  laadt  by  Hilkiah  the 
the  bust  chapter  of  the  Chronicles,  bears  dis-  priest,  with  the  fuller  account  of  that  discovery 
linct  traces  of  having  la-en  written  by  one  who  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit  Jeremiah,  who  began 
did  not  go  into  captivity,  but  remained  in  his  prophetic  office  in  the  13th  of  Josiah  ; 
Judau,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  j  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly  to  the  book 
This  suits  Jeremiah.  The  events  singled  out  thus  found;  who  showed  his  attachment  to 
lor  mention  in  the  concise  narrative  are  pre-  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his  death 
visely  those-  of  which  he  had  |a-rsonal  knowl-  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
edge,  and  in  which  he  took  so  cial  interest,  how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  I  )euter- 
The  writer  in  King*  has  nothing  more  to  tell  onomy  so  found.  With  Josiah's  "reign  neces- 
us  concerning  the  Jews  or  Chaldecs  in  the  laud  sarily  cease  all  strongly  marked  characters  of 
of  Judah,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hy-  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  thoutrh  the  gene- 
potheau  that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was  ral  unitv  and  continuity  of  plan  lead  ns  to 
■  arried  down  to  Kgypt  with  the  fugitives.  Jn  assign  the  whole  history  in  a  certain  sense  to 
fact,  the  date  of  the  writing,  and  the  position  one  author,  and  enable *n«  to  carry  to  the  ac- 
of  the  writer,  seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the  count  of  the  whole  laiok  the  proofs  derived 
termination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv.  26,  as  in  from  the  closing  chapters,  yet  it  must  he  borne 
the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  in  mind  that  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of 
annexation  of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of  {  the  history  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye- 
Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  Jer.  Hi.  (with  the  ad-  j  witness,  that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
ditional  clause  contained  2s-.in )  is  an  evidence  would  have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  ar- 
of  a  very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary  belief,  ranging,  inserting  the  connecting  phrase*,  and. 
that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.  Going  when  necessary,  slightly  modernizing  the  old 
back  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14  histories  which  had  la-en  drawn  up  by  con- 
an  enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with  temporary  prophets  through  the  whole  period 
Jehoiaehin  identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  I  ;  of  time.  See  e.g.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards 
in  Mr.  13,  a  reference  to  the  vessels  of  the  the  sources  of  information,  it  may  truly  W  said 
Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  i  that  we  have  the  narrative  of  eontcmjMirarv 
lH-20,  xxviii.  3,6.  Brief  a>  the  narrative  is,  j  writers  throughout.  It  has  already  la-en  ob- 
it brings  out  all  the  chief  point*  in  the  |K»litical  served  [Ohionm  i.ks|  that  there  was  a  regular 
«vent>  of  the  time  which  wc  know  wen-  much  scries  of  state-annals  both  lor  the  kingdom  of 
in  Jeremiah's  mind;  and  vet.  which  is  exceed-  Juilah  and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced 
ingly  remarkable,  Jeremiah  is  never  once  the  whole  time  comprehended  in  the  books  of 
named  (aa  he  i^  in  2  Chr.  \\x\i.  12,  21),  al-  Kincs,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
though  the  manner  of  the  writer  is  fn-iiueutlv  Jehoiakim,  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are 
to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah  with  their  constantly  cited  bv  name  as  "the  B«mk  of  the 
sins  and  their  in  ject  of  the  Word  of  God,  2  K.  Acts  of  "Solomon*"  1  K.  xi.  41;  and.  after 
xvii.  I.'t.  s.<j .,  x\iv  J.  rt,  &c.  And  this  leads  Solomon,  "the  B<*»k  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
to  another  striking  coincidence  ls-tween  that  Kings  of  Judah,  or  Israel."  e.g.  1  K.  xiv.  29, 
portion  of  the  history  which  Mongs  to  Jen--  xv.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  2<»;  2  K.  x.  34.  xxiv.  5.  &c. ; 
miah's  times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings  had 
himself.  I>c  Wette  speak*  of  the  s„p<,|jeial  them  In.th  before  him  while  he  drew  up  hi* 
character  of  the  history  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  ,  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  king- 
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are  harmonized,  and  these  annals  con- 
stantly appealed  to.  But  in  addition  to  these 
national  annals,  there  were  also  extant,  at  the 
time  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  compiled, 
separate  works  of  the  several  prophets  who  had 
lived  in  Jndah  and  Israel.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely 
identical  with  the  "history  of  his  reiga  in  the 
national  chronicle* ;  and  part  of  the  history  of 
Hezekiah  we  know  is  identical  in  the  chronicles 
and  in  the  prophet.  Tin-  chapter  in  Jeremiah 
relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.) 
is  identical  with  that  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In 
later  times  we  have  supposed  that  a  chapter  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  was  used  for  the  na- 
tional chronicles,  anil  appears  as  Kzr.  eh.  i. 
These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory 
of  them  has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  fol- 
lows. -  For  the  time  of  David,  the  book  of 
Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  proph- 
et, and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  i.  being  probably  extract- 
ed from  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have 
been  collected  —  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
relating  to  David  —  into  one  work  called  "  the 
Acts  of  David  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the 
Arts  of  Solomon,"  1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting 
probably  of  parts  of  the  "  Book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29. 
For  the  time  of  Kehoboam,  "  the  words  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer, 
concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii.  15.  For 
the  time  of  Abijah,  "  the  story  of  the  prophet 
Iddo,"  2  Cbr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of  Uz- 
ziah, *'  the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  prophet," 
2  Cbr.  xxvi.  22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
"  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32.  For  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the 
•ecrs."  For  the  tim«  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  proph- 
ecy of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Ami t  Mi ,  the  prophet, 
ot  Gath-hepher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv.  25  ;  and  it 
seems  likely  that  there  were  books  containing 
special  histories  of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
seeing  that  the  times  of  these  prophets  are  de- 
scribed with  such  copiousness.  Of  the  latter, 
Gchazi  might  well  have  been  the  author,  to 
judge  from  2  K.  viii.  4,  5,  as  Elisha  himself 
might  have  been  of  the  former.  Possibly  too 
the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of  Odcd,  in 
Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Hanani  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7),  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in 
Ahab's  reign  ;  and  Eliezcr  the  son  of  I>o«lavah, 
in  Jehoshaphat's ;  and  Zcchariah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  in  Jchoash's  ;  and  Odcd,  in  Pckah's  ; 
and  Zcchariah,  in  L'zziah's  reign  ;  of  the  proph- 
etess Huldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others,  may 
have  been  preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of 
them.  With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited 
in  the  chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1,2  Chr.  xvi. 
11,  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27, 
xxxvi.  8,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it 
was  a  separate  collection  containing  the  joint 
histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  by  others  that 
it  is  our  Books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this 
description;  but  by  Eichhorn,  that  it  is  the 


as  the  Chrouiclcs  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 
so  constantly  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings ;  aud 
this  lust  opinion  seems  the  best  founded. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest, 
and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  former 
is  by  far  the  older  work.  The  language, 
which  is  quite  free  from  the  Persicisras  of  the 
Chronicles  and  their  late  orthography,  and  is 
not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the  language  of 
Jeremiah,  clearly  |>oinU  out  its  relative  supe- 
riority in  regard  to  age.  Its  subject  also,  em- 
bracing the  kingdom  of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah, 
is  another  indication  of  its  composition  before 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before 
the  Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent 
in  such  passage*  as  2  Chr.  xx.  37,  xxv.,  and  in 
those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.)  which  belong  to 
Chronicles,  was  brought  to  maturity.  While 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore  were  written 
especially  for  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
Babvlon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was  written  for  the 
whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common  national 
existence  was  hopelessly  quenched. 

Another  comparison  ot  considerable  interest 
between  the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  re- 
spect to  the  main  design,  that  design  having  a 
marked  relation  both  to  the  individual  station 
of  the  supposed  writers,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  country  at  the  times  of  their 
writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He 
lived  while  the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vig- 
or, in  his  own  person,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
and  many  others,  both  true  and  false.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great 
prominence  given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezra, 
on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest  In  his  days 
the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into  ubey- 
ancc.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence 
of  prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.  But 
to  the  men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  continuance  of  God's  favor  to  their 
race  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  restoration  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and 
the  Levitical  worship,  and  the  wonderful  and 
providential  renewal  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the  sacrvd 
writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in 
their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, in  which  the  prophet*  were  much  more 
illustrious  than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  should  concentrate  all  his 
thoughts  round  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the  le- 
vitical caste  had  all  its  powers  and  functions, 
and  should  ilwell  upon  all  the  instances  pre- 
served in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and 
even  the  minutest  ministrations  of  the  priest* 
and  Levitt*,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness  and 
sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From  the  com- 
parison of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two  books, 
it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely  what 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having 
the  Books  of  Km-  before  him,  and  to  a  great 
extent  making  those  books  the  basis  of  his 
own,  but  also  having  his  own  |XTsonal  views, 
predilections,  and  motives  in  writing,  writing 
tor  a  different  age,  and  for  people  under  very 
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different  circumstances  ;  ami,  moreover,  having 
before  him  the  original  authorities  from  irhicn 
the  Hooks  of  Kings  wen-  compiled,  as  well  as 
■MM  Others,  —  naturally  rc-urruiigcd  the  older 
nurrative  a*  suited  his  purj»ose  and  his  tastes  ; 
pave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  hud 
abridged  ;  inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omit- 
ted;  omitted  some  thing*  which  the  other  had 
inserted,  including  every  tiling  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  showed  the  color  of  his 
own  mind,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sages which  lie  selected  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ment-, hut  in  the  reflection*  which  he  frequent- 
ly adds  upon  the  events  which  he  relates,  ami 
possiMy  au»o  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
sjiceches  which  he  records.  Hut  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different  view 
of  su|iernatural  agency  and  divine  interposi- 
tion, or  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the 
lx  vitical  worship,  is  given  in  the  two  hooks,  or 
that  a  less  historical  character  belongs  to  one 
than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what  has  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact.  Supernatural  agency, 
as  in  the  cloud  which  tilled  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  ap|iearaucc  of  the 
I : 1 1  to  Solomon,  iii.  5,  1 1,  ix.  2,  so/. ;  the  with- 
ering of  Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-6  ;  the  tire 
from  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah's  sacri- 
fice, xviii.  38,  and  numerous  other  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  Klijah  and  Klisha;  the  smiting  of 
Sennacherib's  army,  2  K.  xix.  35 ;  the  going- 
back  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahuz,  xx. 
II,  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophecies  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  —  is" really  inoro  often  adduced  in 
these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles.  The  selec- 
tion therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of  mirac- 
ulous agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of 
the  superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity,  can  have  no  effect  but 
to  mislead.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  in  Chronicles  in  which  the 
mention  of  Jewish  idolatry  is  omitted.  It  con- 
veys a  false  inference,  because  the  truth  is  that 
the  chronicler  doe*  expose  the  idolatry  of  Ju- 
dith as  severely  a*  the  author  of  Kings,  and 
traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such  idola- 
try quite  as  clearly  ami  forcihly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 

14,  any.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite 
as  explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  has  many  allusions  to  the  Lcvitical  ritual, 
though  he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the 
details.  See  e.q.  1  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4.  9, 
53,  56,  ix.  9.  20,  x.  12,  xi.  2.  xii.  31,  32;  2  K. 
xi.  5-7,  12,  xii.  5,  11,  13.  16,  xiv.  6.  xvi.  13, 

15.  xvii.  7-12,  13-15,  34-49,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4. 
5,  8,  Mif.,  xxiii.  21,  itc.,  besides  the  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  illegality  of 
high-place  worship.  So  that  remark*  on  the 
Lcvitical  tone  of  Chronicles,  when  imidc  for  the 
pur|K)*e  of  supporting  the  notion  thut  the  law 
of  Moses  was  a  late  invention,  and  that  the  Ia>- 
vitical  worship  was  of  post- Unity  Ionian  growth, 
are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Hooks  of  Kins;*,  as  well  as  those  of  Joshua. 
Judges,  and  Samuel.  The  opinion  that  these 
l«M.k*  were  compiled  "toward*  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  "  is  doubtless  also  adopted  in 
order  to  weaken  as  much  as  possihle  the  force 
of  this  testimony. 

V.  The  last  'point  tor  our  consideration  is 


the  place  of  these  liooks  in  the  Canon,  and  the 
reference*  to  them  in  the  X.  T.  Their  canon- 
ical authority  having  never  been  disputed,  it  is 
needless  to  hring  forward  the  testimonies  to 
their  authenticity  which  may  be  found  in  Josc- 
■  phus,  Kusehius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &e.  They 
!  arc-  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  in  the  three- 
I  fold  division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  position 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition  thut  they 
were  compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the 
uarruthc*  of  the  different  prophets  in  succes- 
sion. They  are  frequently  cited  by  our  ImuI 
and  by  the*  ajiostlcs.  Thus  the  allusions  to 
Solomon's  glory  (Matt.  vi.  29);  to  the  queen 
of  Shcba's  visit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wisdom 
(xii.  42)  ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47,  48) ;  to 
the  great  drought  in  the  days  of  Klijah,  and  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  "i v.  25,26);  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaruan  the  Syrian  (ver.  27);  to 
the  charge  of  Klisha  to  Gchazi  (2  K.  iv.  29; 
COtDp.  with  Luke  x.  4)  ;  to  the  dress  of  Klijah 
(Mark  i.  6  ;  comp.  with  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the  com- 
plaint of  Klijuh,  and  Uod's  answer  to  him  ( Rom. 
xi.  3,  4) ;  and  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
ite's  son  from  the  dead  (llcb  xi.  35);  to  the 
giving  and  withholding  the  ruin  in  answer  to 
Elijah's  pravcr  (James  v.  17,  18;  Hev.  xi.  6); 
to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  '20),  —  are  all  derived  from 
the  Hooks  of  Kings,  and,  with  the  statement  of 
Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfiguration,  are  a 
striking  testimony  to  their  value  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their  authenticity 
as  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  Uod. 

Kir  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the 
land  from  which  the  Syrians  (Aramaeans)  were 
once  "brought  up;"  i.e.  apparently  as  the 
country  where  they  had  dwelt  before  migrating 
to  the  region  north  of  Palestine.  It  was  also 
the  land  to  which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Da- 
iniwus  were  removed  by  TiglathT'ileser  on  his 
conquest  of  that  city  (2*K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Am. 
i.  5).  Isaiah  joins  with  Klatn  in  a  passage 
where  Jerusalem  is  threatened  with  an  attack 
from  a  foreign  army  (xxii.  6).  The  common 
opinion  among  recent  commentators  has  beeu 
that  u  truct  on  the  River  A'ur  or  Cyrus  is  intend- 
ed. Muv  not  Air  be  a  variant  for  A  i*h  or  A'nsa 
(Cash),  and  represent  the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the 
Cisaia  of  Herodotus  ? 

Kir-Hara'seth,  2  K.  iii.  25. 

Kir-Ha'resh,  Is.  xvi.  11. 

Kir-Hare  Beth,  Is-  xvi.  7. 

Kir-He're8,  Jer.  xlviii.  31 , 36.  This  name 
and  the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations  of 
it.  are  all  applied  to  one  place,  protmbly  Kih- 
Moau.  Whether  Ileres  refers  to  a  worship  of 
[  the  sun  carried  on  there  is  uncertain  ;  we  arc 
without  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

Kir'iah,  apparently  an  ancient  or  archaic 
word,  meaning  u  city  or  town.  The  grounds 
tor  considering,  it  a  more  ancient  word  than  Ik 
or  An  an —  (I.)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  names  of  places  existing  in  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
found  below.  (2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a 
mere  appellative,  except  in  poetry.  Kiriah  may 
perhaps  lie  compared  to  the  word  "burg"  or 
"  bury,"  in  our  own  language.  Closclv  related 
to  Kiriah  is  Kereth,  apparently  a  Phoenician 
form,  which  occurs  occasionally  (Job  xxix.  7 ; 
l'rov.  viii.  3).    This  is  fuiniliar  to  us  in  the 
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Latin  garb  of  CartAago,  an<l  in  the  Parthian  ' 
and  Armenian  names  Cirta,  Tigrano-CVr/u.  As 
a  pro)>cr  name  it  ap]>cars  in  the  Bible  under 
the  forms  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan  ;  l>esides 
those  immediately  following. 

Kiriatha'im,  one  of  the  towns  of  Moab 
which  were  tin-  "  glory  of  the  country  ;  "  mimed 
amongst  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
1,  23)  and  Ezekicl  (xxv.  9).  It  is  the  same 
place  as  Kirjathaim,  in  which  form  the  name 
elsewhere  occur*  in  the  A.  V. 

Kiriathia'rius,  l  Ksd.  v.  19.  [Kirjath- 

Jearim,  and  K.  Arim.]  Ap. 

Kir  loth,  a  place  in  Moab,  the  palaces  of 
which  were  threatened  by  Amos  with  destruc- 
tion by  tire  (Am.  ii.  2) ;  unless  indeed  the  wonl 
means  simply  "  the  cities  "  — which  is  probably 
the  case  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41. 

Kir  jath,  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  28).  It  id  named  with  Gibenth,  but 
without  any  copulative — "  Gibcath,  Kirjath." 
Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these 
two  names  or  not,  there  seems  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  Kirjath  is  identical  with  the  better 
known  place  Kirjatti-Jkarim,  and  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  has  been  omitted  by 
copvists  at  some  verv  early  period. 

Kirjath  si  lm.  1.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  the  places  which  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  rebuilt  bv  the  Reubenites,  and  had 
fresh  names  conferred  on  them  (Num.  xxxii.  .'17, 
and  see  38),  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  known 
with  some  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  (Josh, 
xii.  19).  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as  that 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  Shaveh-Kiri- 
athaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  9  —  in  these  three  passages  the 
A.  V.  gives  the  name  Kiriathaim).  By  Euse- 
bius  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  He 
descriltes  it  as  a  village  entirely  of  Christians, 
10  miles  west  of  Mcdeba,  "close  to  the  Baris." 
Burekhardt  (p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  MwUini 
( Medeba)  was  told  by  his  guide  of  a  place,  e t- 
Tnjm,  about  half  an  hour  (li  mile  English,  or 
barely  2  miles  Roman)  therefrom,  which  he  sug- 
gests was  identical  with  Kirjathaim.  But  it 
must  l>e  admitted  that  the  evidence  for  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing.  Porter 
pronounces  confidently  for  Kureiyat,  under  the 
southern  side  of  Jti#t  Att<irug,ns  being  identical 
both  with  Kirjathaim  and  Kirjuth-Huzoth  ;  but 
he  adduces  no  arguments  in  sup|>ort  of  his  con- 
clusion, which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  Kuse- 
bius  ;  while  the  name,  or  a  similar  one,  having 
been  a  common  one  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  it 
still  is,  K'treiiptt  may  l>c  the  representative  of  I 
some  other  place.  — 2.  A  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possesion  i 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (sec  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  (n-r- 
shonite  Levitcs,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of  I 
Kartan  in  the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being 
probably  only  a  contraction  thereof. 

Kir  j ath-Ar  bit,  an  early  name  of  the  city 
which  after  the  conquest  is  generally  known  as 
Hebrox  (Josh.  xiv.  15;  Judg.  i."  lo).  The 
identity  of  Kirjath-Arbu  with  Hebron  is  con- 
stantly asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27  ;  Josh, 
xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  54,  xx.  7,  xxi.  11). 


Kirjath- A'rim,  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  name  Kirjatii-Jearim,  which  occurs  ouly 
in  Kzr.  ii.  25. 

Kir jath-Ba'al.  an  alternative  name  of 
the  place  usually  called  Kiriath-Jearim  (Josh, 
xv.  60.  xviii.  14),  but  also  Baalaii,  and  once 
Baale-of-Jpdah. 

Kir  jath-Hu'zoth,  a  place  to  which  Ba- 
Ink  accompanied  Balaam  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Sloab  (Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  It  appear*  to  have 
bin  between  the  Arxox  (  HWy  Mojrli)  and 
Bamotii-Baal  (eouip.  ver.  36  and  41 ),  prol«a- 
bly  north  of  the  former.  No  trace  of  the  name 
has  been  discovered  in  later  times. 

Kir'jath-Je'arim,  a  city  which  played  a 
not  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews. We  first  encounter  it  as  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibconites  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it  next 
occurs  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9)  and  as  the  point  at 
which  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of 
Benjamin  coincided  (xviii.  14,  15);  and  in  the 
two  last  passages  we  find  that  it  bore  another, 
perhaps  earlier,  name  — that  of  the  great  Ca- 
ii. unit.-  deity  Baal,  namely  Baalaii  and  Kir- 
ja  th-Baal.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  towns 
of  Judah  (xv.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  founded 
bv,  or  descended  from,  Shomal,  the  son  of 
Calebben-Hur.  "  Behind  Kirjath-Jcarim  "  the 
Iwnd  of  Danites  pitched  their  camp  before  their 
expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and  I^aish,  leav- 
ing their  name  attached  to  the  spot  for  long 
after  (Judg.  xviii.  12).  [Mahaneh-Dan.| 
Hitherto  beyond  the  early  sanctity  implied  in 
its  bearing  the  name  of  Baal,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  Kirjath-Jearim.  It  was  no  doubt 
this  reputation  for  sanctity  which  made  the  peo- 
ple of  Beth-shemesh  appal  to  its  inhabitants 
to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  untutored 
inexperience  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this 
high  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  venre 
(vii.  2).  At  the  close  of  that  time,  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
David  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittitc 
( 1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6  ;  2  Chr.  i.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2, 
&c.).  It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive 
that  in  the  account  of  this  transaction  the  an- 
cient and  heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.  To 
Eusebiiis  and  Jerome  it  apjiears  to  have  been 
well  known.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  at 
the  ninth  mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospo- 
lis  (Lydda).  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson 
to  din-over  that  these  requirements  are  exactly 
fulfilled  in  the  modern  village  of  Kuriel  d-Ettm 
—  now  usual! v  known  as  Abu  (ifudt,  from  the 
roblier-ehicf  whose  headquarters  it  was  —  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Wady  Aly,  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 

Kir'jath-San  nah,  a  name  which  occurs 
once  only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another,  and  proba- 
bly an  earlier,  appellation  for  Deuir.  Whence 
the  name  is  derived  we  have  no  clew,  and  its 
meaning  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conject- 
ures. 

Kir  jath-Se'pher,  the  early  name  of  tho 
city  Debir,  which  further  had  the  name  — 
doubtless  al*o  an  early  one  —  of  Kirjath-San- 
naii.    Kirjath-scpher  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xv. 
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15,  16 ;  and  in  the  exact  repetition  of  the  narra- 
tive, Judg.  i.  11,  12.  Ewald  conjecture!  thut 
the  new  name  was  given  it  by  the  conqueror* 
on  account  of  it*  retired  position  on  the  back 

—  the  south  or  south-western  slope*  —  of  the 
mountain*,  pos*iblv  at  or  about  the  modern  el- 
Burj,  a  few  miles  \\' .  of  edlthoheriyth. 

Kir  Of  Moab,  one  of  the  two  chief  strong- 
hold* of  Moab,  the  other  being  An  of  Moab. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  is.  xv.  1,  though  the 
place  is  probuhly  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  K  i  ii  1 1  u:i  -,  Kik-Hauaskth,  &c.  The  clew 
to  its  identification  is  given  us  by  the  Targum 
en  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above 
names  has  C'racca,  C'rar,  almost  identical  with 
the  name  Kerak,  by  which  the  site  of  an  impor- 
tant city  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at 
the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day. 
It  lies  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  modern  Rabba, 
and  some  10  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon 
the  plateau  of  highlands  which  forms  this  part 
of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  western  edge 
of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  again  is  completely  enclosed  by 
mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of 
the  town  can  hardly  be  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Kish.  1.  The  father  of  Saul ;  a  Benjamite 
ef  the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1  Sam.  x. 
21,  though  descended  from  Becher  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  —  2. 
Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  ix.36).  —  3.  A  Iknjamite,  great  grand- 
father of  Mordccai  (Esth.  ii.  5). —  4.  A  Mera- 
rile,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
His  sons  married  the  daughter*  of  his  brother 
Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  ap- 
parently about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or  early 
in  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jcduthun  the  sing- 
er was  the  son  of  Kish  ( I  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  v., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last 
cited  place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical 
house  or  division,  under  its  chief,  rather  than 
an  individual. 

Kishi,  a  Merarite,  and  father  or  ancestor 
of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

Kish  ion,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  bound- 
ary of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20), 
which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  28  ;  A.V.  Kishon).  No 
trace  of  the  situation  of  Kishion  exists. 

Ki  shon  =  Kish  ion  (Josh.  xxi.  28). 

Ki  shou,  the  River,  a  torrent  or  winter 
stream  of  Central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  Israelite  history, 

—  the  defeat  of  Siscrn,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah.  The  Xahr 
Stitkatta,  the  modern  representative  of  the  Ki- 
shon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon,  and  of  the  mountains  which 
enclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the  Sa- 
maria range  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Her- 
mon  "  (so  called),  and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find 
their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  course  is 
in  a  direction  nearlvduc  N.  W.  It  has  two  prin- 
«ipal  feeders :  the  first  from  Deburteh  (Dabcrath), 


on  Mount  Tabor,  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  piam  , 
and  secondly,  from  Jelbin  (Gilboa)  and  J  mi* 
(Engannim)  on  the  S.  E.  It  i*  also  fed  by  the 
copius  spring  of  Ijrjjun.  But  like  most  of  the 
so-called  "rivers"  of  Palestine,  the  perennial 
stream  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Kishon. 
During  the  greater  part  ot  the  year,  its  upper 
portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a  tew 
miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  peren- 
nial portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel  — 
the  "  vast  fountains  called  Sa'adiyeh,  about 
three  miles  cast  of  Chaifa,"  and  those,  appar- 
ently still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  as 
bursting  forth  from  beneath  the  eastern  brow 
of  Carmel,  and  discharging  of  themselves  "a 
river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis.  It  enters  the  sea 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Bay  of  Akka,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Chaifa  "  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed 
between  banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15  feet  high, 
and  15  to  20  yards  apart"  (Porter,  Jlund/iook, 
383,  4).  The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah 
was  doubtless  close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel 
where  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place.  This  spot 
is  now  fixed,  with  all  but  certainty,  as  at  the  ex- 
treme east  end  of  the  mountain,  to  which  the 
name  is  still  attached  of  El-Maknikah,  "  the 
burning."  Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with 
the  present  Nahr  Mukuita  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Ki  sou,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing 
the  name  elsewhere  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V . 
Kishon  (Pa,  Ixxxiii.  9  only). 

Kiss.  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affection- 
ate salutation  was  customary  amongst  near 
relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  patriarchal  and 
in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  1 1  ;  Cant.  viii.  1 ).  Be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  sex,  and  in  a 
limited  degree  between  those  of  different  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  murk  of  respect  or 
an  act  of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  East,  and  can  hardlv  be  said  to 
be  extinct  even  in  Europe.  In  the  Christian 
Church  the  kiss  of  charity  was  practised  not 
only  as  a  friendly  salutation,  hut  as  an  act 
symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Horn.  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ; 
1  Thess.  v.  26  ;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  the  earlier  Christian  offices,  and  lias  been 
continued  in  some  of  those  now  in  use.  Among 
the  Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the 
beards  of  their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  su- 
perior returns  the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head. In  Egypt  an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of 
a  superior,  generally  on  the  back,  but  some- 
times, as  a  special  favor,  on  the  palm  also.  To 
testify  abject  submission,  and  in  asking  favors, 
the  leet  are  often  kissed  instead  of  the  hand. 
The  written  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in 
token  of  respect;  even  the  ground  is  sometimes 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of  their  sub- 
mission (Gen.  xli.  40;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  Ps. 
lxxii.  9,  &e.).  Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  mark  of  respect  or  adoration  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2). 

Kite.  The  Hebrew  word. thus  rendered  oc- 
curs in  three  passages,  Lev.  xi.  14,  Dent.  xiv. 
13,  and  Job  xxviii.  7  :  in  the  two  former  it  is 
translated  "  kite  "  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter 
"  vulture."  It  is  enumerated  among  the  twen- 
ty names  of  birds  mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv.  (he- 
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(onging  for  the  most  part  to  the  order  Rontons), 
which  were  considered  unclean  by  the  Mosaic 
l*aw,  and  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by  the 
Israelite*.  The  allusion  in  Job  alone  affords  a 
clew  to  its  identification.  The  deep  mines  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which  the 
labor  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
are  there  described  as  "  a  track  which  the  bird 
of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eve  of  the 
ciyyriA  looked  upon  it."  Among  all  birds  of 
prey,  which  are  proverbially  clear-sighted,  the 
aytt'tih  is  thus  distinguished  as  possessed  of  pe- 
culiar keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute 
alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have  been  sin- 
gularly at  variance  with  regard  to  this  bird. 
Kobertson  (Clavix  Pentateuchi)  derives  ayi/ah 
from  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects  with 
an  Arabic  word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which, 
according  to  Schultens,  is '"  to  turn."  If  this 
derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  "  kite  "  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
habit  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  "  sail- 
ing in  circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its 
inclination  governing  the  carve,"  as  Yarrell 
says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  derivation.  It 
roust  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  grounds 
for  identifying  the  at/jjah  with  any  individual 
species  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  regard 
with  confidence  any  conclusions  which  may  be 
based  upon  them ;  and  from  the  expression 
which  follows  in  Lev.  and  Dent.,  "  after  its 
kind."  it  is  evident  that  the  term  is  generic. 

Kith  lish,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
theShefclah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

of  the  towns  from  which  Zeb- 


uluu  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites  ( Judg.  i.  SO). 
In  the  Talmud  it  is  identified  with  "  Zippori," 
i    Scpphoris,  now  Seffuruli. 

Kittim.  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V.  for 
Chittim  (Gen.  x.  4  ;  I  Chr.  i.  7). 
Knead  in  g-t  roughs.  [Brkad.] 
Knife.  1  •  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  prob- 
ably only  of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint 
or  stone  knife  was  sometimes  retained  for  sacred 
purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
steel.    Herodotus  (ii.  86)  mentions  knives  l*>th 


1,1  Eryptt.n  Flint  Kr.lr^  in 

*•  EfyptUn  Knife  r»p-p«*nt«l  in  hirmflyphle*. 

of  iron  and  of  stone  in  different  stages  of  the 
same  process  of  embalming.  The  same  m«v 
perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of  the  Hebrews. 


2.  In  their  meals,  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  tor  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  us  cutting  up  the carcass  (Lev. 
vii.  33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
18;  1  Sam.  ix.  24,  ic.).  3.  Smaller  knives 
were  in  use  for  paring  fruit  (Joseph.)  and  for 
shar|>eiiiiig  pens  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  4.  The  razor 
was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  purjioses,  for  which 
a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in  the  Temple 
(Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19;  Ez.  v.  1,  &c  ).  5.  The 
pruning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5  were  prolmbly 
tuned  knives.  6.  The  lancets  of  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  doubtless  pointed  knives  (I  K. 
xviii.  28). 

Knop.  A  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
translate  two  terms,  of  the  real  meaning  of 
which  all  that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that 
they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  ornamental 
object,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common. 
1 .  CapAtor.  This  occurs  in  the  description  of 
the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in  Ex.  xxv. 
31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages  be- 
ing identical.  In  another  purt  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  from  which  the  branches 
are  to  spring  out  from  the  main  stem.  2.  The 
second  term,  Pelaiim,  is  found  only  in  1  K.  vi. 
18  and  vii.  24.  The  word  no  doubt  signifies 
some  globular  thing  resembling  a  small  gourd, 
or  an  egg,  though  as  to  the  character  of  the 
ornament  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The  fol- 
lowing woodcut  of  a  portioa  of  a  richly  uniti- 


es 


monted  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouvunjik,  prob- 
ably represents  something  approximating  to  the 
"  knop  and  the  flower"  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

Ko'a  is  a  won!  which  occurs  only  in  K*. 
xxiii.  23.  It  may  perhaps  designate  a  place 
otherwise  nnknown,  which  we  must  suppose  to 
have  been  a  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or 
it  may  l»e  a  common  noun,  signifying  "  prince  " 
or  "  nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  and 
some  of  the  Jewish  interpreters. 

Ko'hath,  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi, 
from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
Levi  tea  derived  their  origin  and  their  name 
(<ien.  xlvi.  11  ;  Ex.  vi.  16,  18;  Num.  iii.  17; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  &e.).  Kohath  was  the  fitther 
of  Amram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From 
him,  therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests  ; 
and  hence  those  of*  the  Kohathites  who  were 
not  priests  were  of  the  highest  rank  of  the  I>e- 
vites,  though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-Uirn. 
In  the  journey  in<rs  of  the  Tabernacle  the  sons 
of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portion 
of  the  vessels  (Num.  iv. ).  These  were  all  pre- 
viously covered  by  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
It  apjiears  from  Ex.  vi.  1 8-22.  compared  with 
I  Chr.  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  23-32,  that  there  were  four 
families  of  sons  of  Kohath  —  Amramites,  Izhar- 
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ites,  Hcbmnitcs,  and  I'zzielite*.  The  verses 
already  cited  from  1  Chr.  xxvi.,  Num.  iii.  19, 
27,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  disclose  the  wealth  and 
prominence  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  impor- 
taut  office*  tilled  by  them  as  kec|iers  of  the  dedi- 
cated treasures,  as  judges,  officers,  and  rulers, 
both  secular  and  sacred.  In  2  Chr.  xx.  19, 
they  ajMiear  as  sinp-rs,  with  the  Korhites.  The 
nuinlKT  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the  aires 
of  30  ami  *>o,  at  the  first  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness, wa>  2,7">0,  and  the  whole  iiuuiImt  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8,600  ( Num.  iii.  28.  iv.36). 
Their  place  in  marching  and  encampment  was 
•oath  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which 
was  also  the  situation  of  the  Reuljcnite*.  Of 
the  |K«rsonal  history  of  Kohath  we  know  noth- 
ing, except  that  he*  cam*  down  to  Egypt  with 
Levi  and  Jacob  (den.  xlvi.  11).  that  his  sister 
was  JochcUd  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  13.3  years  (Kx.  vi.  18). 

Kolai'ah.  1.  A  Benjatnite  whose  descend- 
ants settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7).— 2.  The  father  of 
A  hah  the  false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the 
kin;:  of  Babylon  ( Jer.  xxix.  21 ). 

Korah.  1.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Aholi- 
bamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  I  Chr.  i.  35). 
He  was  born  in  Canaan  liefore  Ksau  migrated 
to  Mount  Scir  (xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  of  Kdom.  —  2.  Another  Kdomitish 
duke  of  this  name,  sprung  from  Eliphaz,  Ksau's 
son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16).  —  8.  One  of 
the  "  s'ons  of  Hebron  "  in  I  Chr.  ii.  43.  —4.  Son 
of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi. 
He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness, 
for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  jxTishin^  with 
his  followers  by  an  earthquake  and  flames  of 
fire  (Num.  xvi.,  xxvi.  9-1 1 ).  The  particular 
grievance  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah 
and  his  company  was  their  exclusion  from  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  licin^  confined 
—  those  among  them  who  were  Levitcs  —  to  the 
inferior  service  of  the  tala-rnaele.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Kli/aphan  to  lie  chief  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  30)  may  have  further  inflamed  his 
jealousy.  Korah  s  jnisition  as  leader  in  this  re- 
bellion was  evidently  the  result  of  his  (H-rsonal 
character,  which  was  that  of  a  ladd,  haughty, 
and  ambitious  man.  From  some  cause  which 
docs  not  clear! v  appear,  the  children  of  Korah 
were  not  involved  in  the  destruction  of  their 
father  (  Num.  xxvi.  1 1 ).  Perhaps  the  fissure  of 
the  ground  which  swallowed  up  the  tents  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  did  not  extend  beyond 
those  of  the  Reuhenites.  From  ver.  27  it  seems 
clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan 
and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself  was 
doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  baa-  censers 
nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and  nerished 
with  them  by  the  "  fire  from  Jehovah  '  which 
accompanied  the  earthquake.  In  the  N.  T. 
(Jttde  1 1  ),  Korah  is  coupled  with  Cain  and  Ba- 
laam. 

Kor'ahite  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,31),  KorTiite, 

or  Kor  athite,  that  j»ortton  of  the  Kohathites 
who  were  descended  from  Korah,  and  are  fre- 
quently styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons 
of  Korah.  The  office's  tilled  by  the  sons  of 
Korah,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing.   They  were  an  important  branch  of  | 


the  linger*  in  the  Kohathite  division,  Hcman 
himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and 
the  Korahites  being  among  those  who,  in  J.  - 
1  hoshaphat's  reign,  "stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  (iod  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high  " 
(2  Chr.  xx.  19).  Hence  we  find  eleven  psalms 
(or  twelve,  if  I*s.  43  is  included  under  the  same 
title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  .Korah,  viz.  Pa,  42,  44—49,  84,  85,  87, 
88.  Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  were 
"  porters,"  »  doorkeepers,  in  the  temple;  an 
office  of  considerable  dignity. 

Kor  athites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  58.  [Koa- 

A II I T  K . ) 

Kor  hites,  the,  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi.  1  ;  1 
Chr.  xii.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19.  [Korahite.] 

Ko're.  L  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shal- 
lum  and  Meshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the 
reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  1).  — 2. 
Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levitc  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14.  — 8.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "  the  sons  of  Kobe  *'  (follow- 
ing the  Vulg.  Core)  should  properly  be  "the 
sons  of  the  Korhitc." 

Koz  (K/.r.  ii.  61  ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21)  =  Accoz 
=  Cor.  =  Hakkoz. 

Kushai'ah.  The  same  as  Ktsit  or  Kishi, 
the  father  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  ( I  Chr.  xv.  1 7 ). 


L. 


La'adah,  the  son  of  Shelah,  and  grandson 

of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

La  ad  an.  1.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  26).  — 2. 
The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere  called  Libm 
( 1  Chr.  xxiii.  7,  8,  9  ;  xxvi.  21 ). 

La  ban,  son  of  Bcthuel,  brother  of  Rcbck- 
ah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Lahan,  as 
taking  the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his 
sister  Rchckah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv. 
10,  29-60,  xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  The  next  time 
Luban  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  it  is  as 
the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob,  at  Haran  (Gen. 
xxix.  13,  14).  'I  he  subsequent  transactions 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
his  nephew  for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  his 
two  daughters,  and  for  s'ix  vears  as  the  price 
of  his  cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  arti- 
fice by  which  he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less 
attractive  daughter  on  the  tinsus|»ecting  Jacob, 
are  familiar  to  all  (Gen.  xxix.,  xxx.).  Lahan 
was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathered  toother  all  his  possessions, 
started  with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  na- 
tive land  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  dny  that 
he  heard  of  their  stealthy  departure.  In  hot 
haste  he  sets  off  in  pursuit.  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  al- 
ready some  days'  march  in  advance  of  their  pur- 
suers ;  but  so  large  a  caravan,  encumbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  cattle,  would  travel 
but  slowly  (romp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13) ;  and  Lahan 
and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  the  retreating 
pavty  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
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the  mountains  of  Gilead.  After  some  sharp 
mutual!  recrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  tcraphim,  which  Kachel,  with 
the  cunning  which  characterized  the  whole 
family,  knew  well  how  to  hide,  a  covenant  of 
peace  was  entered  into  between  the  two  par- 
ties, ami  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar-stone  set 
np  by  Jacob,  both  a*  a  memorial  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 
parties  pledged  themselves  not  to  pass  with 
hostile  intentions.  After  this,  in  trie  simple 
and  beautiful  words  of  Scripture,  "  I^aban  rose 
up  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
blessed  them,  and  departed,  and  returned  to 
his  place;  "and  he  thenceforward  disappears 
from  the  biblical  narrative. 

La  ban,  one  of  the  landmarks  named  ii* 
the  obscure  and  disputed  passage,  Dent.  i.  1. 
The  mention  of  Hazcroth  has  perhaps  led  to 
the  only  conjecture  regarding  Laban  of  which 
the  writer  is  aware ;  namely,  that  it  is  identical 
with  Lib.hah  (Num.  xxxiu.  20).  The  Syriac 
Peshito  understands  the  name  as  Lebanon. 

Lab  ana,  1  Bad.  v.  29.  (Lebaxa.) 

Lacedaerao  nians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sparta  or  Laeedremon.  with  whom  the  Jews 
claimed  kindred  (1  Mace.  xii.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21, 
xiv.  20,  23,  xv.  23  ;  2  Mace.  t.  9). 

La'chish,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  the  king 
of  which  joined  with  four  others,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Adonizcdek.  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  chas- 
tise the  Giheonitcs  for  their  league  with  Israel 
(Josh.  x.  3,  5).  They  were  routed  by  .loshua 
at  Beth-horon,  and  the  kingof  Lachish  fell  a  vic- 
tim with  the  others  under  the  trees  at  Makke- 
dah  (ver.  26).  The  destntction  of  the  town 
•eems  to  have  shortly  followed  the  death  of  the 
king:  it  was  attacked  in  its  turn,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Libnah,  and,  notwithstanding 
an  effort  to  relieve  it  by  Horara  king  of  Gezer, 
was  taken,  and  every  soul  put  to  the  sword 
(ver.  31-33).  In  the  special  statement  that 
the  attack  lasted  two  days,  in  contradistinction 


Plan  of  Larhbh  ( ')  arVr  it*  captor*.  From  l^yanl'i  Monument*  of  Ninrrrli.  3d  Bcrlea,  plate  M. 


to  the  otticr  cities  wnicn  were  UKcn  in  one 
(see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  tirst  glimpse  of  that 
strength  of  position  for  which  Lachish  wa->  af- 
terwards remarkable.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that,  though  included  in  the  lowland 
district  (Josh.  xv.  39),  Lachish  was  a  town  of 
the  Amorites,  who  appear  to  have  been  essen- 
tially mountaineers.  It-  proximity  to  Libnah 
is  implied  many  centuries  later  (2  K.  xix.  K). 
Lachish  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned by  Kchohonm  after  the  revolt  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  It  was. 
chosen  as  a  refuge  by  Amaziah  from  the  con- 
spirators who  threatened  him  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  whom  he  at  last  fell  a  victim  at  La- 
chish (2  K.  xiv.  19;  2  Chr.  xxv.  27).  Later 
still,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  tuken  bv  Sennacherib  when  on  his 
way  from  Phoenicia  to  Kgvpt.  This  siege  is 
considered  bv  Layard  and  fliucks  to  he  depict- 

j  ed  on  the  sfabs  found  by  the  former  in  one 

'  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kotiyunjik. 
Another  slab  seems  to  show  the  ground-plan 
of  the  same  city  after  its  occupation  by  the 
conquerors  —  the  Assyrian  tents  pitched  with- 
in the  walls,  and  the  foreign  worship  going  on. 
But,  though  the  Assyrian  records  thus  appear 
to  assert  the  capture  of  lachish,  no  statement 
is  to  he  found  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus 
that  it  was  taken.  After  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity, Lachish,  with  it*  surrounding  M  fields." 
was  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  (Neh.  xi.  30).  By 
Kuscbius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomtutiron. 
chish  is  mentioned  as  "  7  miles  from  Eleutbc- 
ropolis,  townrds  Daroma,"  — towards  the 
south.    No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  l>een 

1  found  in  any  position  at  all  corresponding  to 
this.  A  site"  called  f  'm-Ijak-is  is  found  between 
Gaza  and  Iiril-./ihrin.  at  the  distance  of  1 1 
miles  (14  Roman  miles),  and  in  a  direction 
not  S.,  but  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  latter;  but 
its  remains  are  not  those  of  a  fortified  city  able 

j  to  brave  an  Assyrian  army. 
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Lacu'nus,  one  of  the  son*  of  Addi,  who 
returned  with  Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  31). 

La  dan,  1  Esd.  v.  37.    [Delaiah,  2.) 

Ladder  Of  TyTUS,  the,  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities (the  northern)  of  the  district  over 
which  Simon  Mat  calueus  was  made  captain  bv 
Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos)(l  Mace.  xi.  59). 
The  ladder  of  Tyre,  or  of  the  Tynans,  wan 
the  local  name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  high- 
est in  that  neighborhood,  a  hundred  stadia 
north  of  Ptolemais,  the  modern  Akka  or  Acre. 
The  position  of  the  lta*-en-Sukhumh  agrees 
verv  uearlv  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles  from 
Akka,  and  is  characterized  bv  travellers  from 
Purchi  downward-  as  verv  high  and  steep.  Ap. 

La  el,  the  father  of  tfliasaph  (Num.  iii.  24). 

La  had,  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  21. 

Laha  l-Ro  l,  the  Well.  In  this  form  is 
given,  in  the  A.  V  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62  and  xxv. 
1 1 ,  tli.-  name  of  the  famous  well  of  Hagar's  re- 
lief, in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac 
afterwards  resided. 

Lah  mam,  a  town  in  the  lowland  district 
of  .Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  (hmmitticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
traveller  has  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

Lab  mi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite, 
slain  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  J  air.  or  Jaor  (1 
Chr.  xx.  5). 

La  ish,  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the 
Danites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dam  be- 
came famous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  as  the  depository  first  of  the  graven 
image  of  Micah  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14, 27,  29),  and 
subsequently  of  one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  situation 
of  the  place  was  at  or  very  near  that  of  the 
modem  Banicu.  In  the  A.  V.,  Laish  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30). 
On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  it  as  the 
name  of  a  small  village,  Laishah,  lying  between 
Gallim  and  Anathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto 
no  traces  have  licen  found.  In  1  Mace.  ix.  5, 
a  village  named  Alasa  (A.  V.  Eleasa)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas 
was  killed.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laim. 
The  two  names  may  possibly  indicate  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  that  the  Laishali  of  Isainh. 

La  ish,  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul 
had  given  Michal,  David's  wife  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

Lakes.  |  Palestine.] 

La'kum,  properlv  Lakkum,  one  of  the 

E laces  which  formed  the  landmurks  of  the 
Dundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  89).  Lak- 
kum is  but  casually  named  in  the  Onoimirfiron, 
■ltd  no  one  since  has  discovered  its  situation. 

Lamb.  l.  /m  tiuir  is  the  Chaldec  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hebrew  celx-s.  See  la-low.  No.  3 
(Ear.  vi.  9,  17,  vii.  17).  2.  TuUh  (1  Sam. 
vii.  9;  Is.  lxv.  25),  a  young  sucking  lamb; 
Originally  the  young  of  any  animal.  3.  Cebe$, 
reWi,  and  the  feminities'  cibsah,  or  cr/hv/A,  and 
cis/xih,  respectively  denote  a  male  and  female 
lamb  from  the  first  to  the  third  vear.  The 
former  perhajw  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
English  provincial  term  hog  or  fagpef,  which  is 


applied  to  a  young  ram  before  he  is 
\  oung  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  important 
part  of  almost  everv  sacrifice.  4.  tar,  a  fat 
ram,  or  more  probably  "  wether,"  as  the  wonl 
is  generally  employed  in  opposition  to  aytl, 
which  strictlv  denotes  a  "ram"  (Deut.  xxxii. 
14;  2  K.  iii!  4;  I*.  xxxiv.  6).  The  Tvrians 
obtained  their  supply  from  Arabia  and  kedar 
|  Ez.  xxvii.  21),  and  the  pastures  of  Bashan 
were  famous  as  grazing  grounds  (Ez.  xxxix. 
18).  5.  T»6h,  rendered  "lamb"  in  Ex.  xii. 
21.  is  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a 
"  flock  of  small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in 
distinction  from  herds  of  the  larger  animals 
(Eecl.  ii.  7;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  6.  In  opposition  to 
this  collective  term  the  word  Seh  is  applied 
to  denote  the  individuals  of  a  flock,  whether 
sheep  or  goats  (Gen.  xxii.  7, 8 ;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii. 
I.  &«•)■ 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb,  see  Passover. 

La  mech,  properly  Lemech,  the  name  of 
two  persons  in  antediluvian  history.  —  L  The 
fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18- 
24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with 
some  detail.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah, 
and  his  daughter  Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the 
only  antediluvian  women  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Moses.  His  three  sons  —  Jabal, 
Juhal,  and  Tubal  -Tain  —  are  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  inventions.  The 
remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.  It 
is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  antediluvian  poet- 
ry :  it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a  popular  song, 
to  tbe  generation  for  whom  Moses  wrote ;  and 
he  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place  in  bis  history. 
It  may  be  rendered,  — 


Adah  and  Zlllah  !  hear  my  - 

Ye  wlvea  of  Laim-th !  give  ear  I 
Fur  a  roan  hail  I  ulnln  for  smiting  me, 

Ami  a  yuutli  fur  woiimlintf  cne : 
Surely  seven  Mil  shall  Cain  be  avenged. 

Hut  Lantech  seventy  »»il  seven. 

Jerome  relates  as  a  tradition  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was  accidentally 
slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Adam.  Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the 
poem  to  be  the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by 
Lamech.  Herder  regards  it  as  Lamech 's  song 
of  exultation  on  the  invention  of  the  sword  bv 
his  son  Tubal-cain,  in  the  possession  of  which 
he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his 
family  over  any  enemies.  This  interpretation 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has 
l»een  suggested.  —  2.  Tbe  son  of  Methuselah, 
and  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  28-31). 

Lamentations.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this 
book,  Rcah,  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  Hooks 
of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  won!  with  which  it 
opens,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost 
a  received  formula  for  the  commencement  of  a 
song  of  wailing  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27).  The 
poems  included  in  this  collection  appear  in  the 
Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that 
thev  were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
earlier  than  the  date"  given  in  the  prefatory 
verse  which  appears  in  the  Septuagint-  This 
represents,  however,  the  established  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the  canon. 
The  poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last 
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Jays  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of 
'.he  exile  They  arc  written  by  one  who  s|>eaks, 
with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eve-wit- 
ness, of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might 
Almost  be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living 
could  have  written  with  tlftt  union  of  strung 
passionate  feeling  and  entire  submission  to  Je- 
hovah which  characterizes  lioth  the  lamenta- 
tions and  the  I'rophecy  of  Jeivmiah.  The  evi- 
Jences  of  identity  are,  however,  stronger  and 
more  minute.  Assuming  this  as  sufficiently 
established,  there  come  the  questions  —  (1.) 
When,  and  ou  what  occasion,  did  he  write  it '. 
(•J.)  In  what  relation  did  it  stand  to  his  other 
writings?  (.1.)  What  light  does  it  throw  on 
his  personal  history,  or  on  that  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  ?  1.  The  earliest  statement  on 
this  pomt  is  that  of  Joscphus  ( Aid.  x.  5,  §  I ). 
He  timid  among  the  liooks  which  were  extant  in 
his  own  time  the  lamentations  on  the  dentil  of 
Josiah,  which  are  mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
25.  As  there  nre  no  traces  of  any  other  poem 
of  this  kind  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  has 
been  inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks 
of  this.  It  does  not  ap|>car,  however,  to  rest  on 
any  better  ground*  than  a  hasty  conjecture. 
And  against  it  we  huve  to  set  (I )  the  tradition 
on  the  other  side  emliodied  in  the  prefect  of  the 
Septuagint,  (2)  the  contents  of  the  hook  itself. 
We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  wonl  distinctive 
¥f  a  funeral  dirge  over  a  devout  and  zealous 
reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step, 
the  closest  possible  likeness  between  the  pic- 
tures of  misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  t  he 
events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedc- 
kiah.  Unless  we  adopt  the  strained  hyjsrtliesis 
that  the  whole  poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense'  of 
living  predictive,  the  writer  seeing  the  future  as 
if  it  were  actually  present,  or  the  still  wilder 
conjecture  of  Hashi,  that  this  was  the  roll  which 
Jchoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  rc-writton 
by  Karueh  or  Jeremiah,  we  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coincidence  is 
not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  the  later,  not  the 
earlier,  of  the  date*.  At  what  |ieri<»d  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  only  conjecture,  and 
the  materials  for  doing  so  with  any  probability 
are  but  scanty.  He  may  have  written  it  im- 
mediately after  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he 
was  with  (tcdaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was 
with  hi*  countrymen  at  Tahpanhes.  II.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  l»c  reminded  by  these  conjec- 
tures tluit  we  have  before  us,  not  a  l>ook  in  five 
chapters,  but  five  separate  poems,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  each  having  a  distinct  subject, 
yet  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan 
"which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  en- 
tering on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we 
find,  in  full  predominance,  that  strong  personal 
emotion  which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less 
incisure,  with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of 
Jeremiah.  Other  differences  between  the  two 
books  that  bear  the  prophet's  name  grew  out  of 
this.  Here  there  is  more  attention  to  form, 
more  clalionition.  The  rhvthm  is  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  prophecies.  A  complicated 
alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly  the  whole 
book.  ( 1 . }  Ch.  i.,  ii..  and  iv.,  contain  22  veraes 
each,  arranged  in  alphalietic  order,  each  verse 
falling  into  three  nearly  balanced  clauses  ;  ii.  19 


forms  an  exception  as  having  a  fourth  clause 
(2.)  (Mi.  iii.  contains  three  short  verses  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphalut,  the  initial  letter 
being  three  times  repeated.  (:».)  Ch.  v.  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch.  i.,  ii., 
iv.,  but  without  the  alphalietic  order.  III.  The 
jKJwer  of  entering  into  the  spirit  ami  meaning 
of  |>ocms  such  as  these  depend*  on  two  distinct 
conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our 
own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  confusion, 
which  came  la-fore  those  of  the  prophet.  We 
must  endeavor  also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he 
looked  on  them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  dif- 
ficult of  the  two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a 
pntriot-poct.  weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  prophet  who  had  seen  all  this 
coming,  and  had  foretold  it  as  inevitable.  He 
had  urged  submission  to  the  Chahhcans  as  the 
only  mode  of  diminishing  the  terrors  of  that 
"day  of  the  Lord."  And  now  the  Chaldrean» 
were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and  rcltellion 
of  the  king  ami  princes  of  Judah  ;  and  the  actual 
horrors  that  he  saw,  sur|inssed,  though  he  had 
predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  im- 
agine. All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged 
at  the  fulfilment  of  his  forclioding*.  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet 
sorrow,  not  less  than  other  emotions,  works  on 
men  according  to  their  character*  ;  and  a  man 
with  Jeremiah's  gifts  of  utterance  could  not  sit 
down  in  the  mere  silence  and  stii[Kir  of  a  hope- 
less grief.  He  was  com|>cllcd  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  which  was  devouring  his  heart  and 
tin;  heart  of  his  people.  The  act  itself  was  a 
relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will  lie  seen 
hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  *erener  stat«\  Ii 
revives!  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been 
nearly  crushed  out.  An  examination  of  the  fire 
poems  w  ill  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  each 
stands  by  itself,  how  far  tlicv  are  connected  o» 
parts  forming  u  whole.  I.  The  opening  verse 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  jioem.  That 
which  haunts  the  prophet's  mind  is  the  soli- 
tude in  which  he  finds  himself.  She  that  was 
"princess  among  the  nations"  (1)  sits,  ".soli- 
tary," "as  a  widow."  After  the  manner  so 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  j»octrv,  the  penonalitj 
of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advances, 
and  blends  bv  hardly  perceptible  transitions 
with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  mid 
with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  hiin-eil 
Mingling  with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  aw 
two  thoughts  characteristic  loth  of  the  man 
and  the  time.  The  calamities  w  hich  the  nation 
suffers  are  tip'  consequence*  of  its  sins.  There 
must  lie  the  confession  of  those  sins,  There  is 
also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation,  that 
Judah  is  nor  alone  in  her  suttermgs.  II.  As 
the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  subject  of  the 
first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that  h  id 
laitl  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this,  th'-re  was 
the  remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all 
along  the  gn  at  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  aganvt 
which  he  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish 
things,  fals<-  luinlens,  and  causes  of  banishment 
(14).  A  righteous  judgment  had  fallen  on 
them.  The  prophets  found  no  vision  of  Je- 
hovah ('.>)•    The  king  and  the  princes  who  had 
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listened  to  them  were  captive  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. III.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of 
this  poem  which  has  heen  ulready  noticed 
indicates  a  corres|>onding  difference  in  its  sub- 
stance. In  the  two  preceding  poems,  Jcre- 
miuli  hail  s|>okcn  of  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  .Jerusalem.  In  the  third,  he  speaks  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  Here,  as 
in  the  prophecies,  we  tind  a  Gospel  for  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  a  trust,  not  to  lie 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Je- 
hovah. IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the 
fourth  poem  did  hut  reproduce  the  pictures  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  first  and  second.  There 
come  heforc  us,  once  again,  the  famine,  the 
iniscrv,  the  desolation,  that  had  fallen  on  the 
holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather  blackness. 
One  new  element  in  the  picture  is  found  in  the 
contrast  U-tween  the  past  glory  of  the  conse- 
crated families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  stocks 
(Nazarites  in  A.  V.)  and  tlieir  later  misery  and 
shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's 
own  life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All 
the  facts  gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  personal  experience  of  the 
third  poem.  V.  One  great  difference  in  the 
filth  and  last  section  of  the  poem  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  It  obviously  indicates 
either  a  deliberate  abuudonment  of*  the  alpha- 
betic structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  There  are  signs  also  of 
a  later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  |*oems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  Ineffacea- 
ble, yet  that  whic  h  he  has  More  him  is  rather 
the  continued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule 
of  the  Chahia-atis.  There  arc  )m  rhaps  few  por- 
tions of  the  (>.  T.  which  ap|>ear  to  have  done 
the  work  they  were  meant  to  do  more  effectual- 
ly than  this."  It  has  supplied  thousands  with 
the  fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffer- 
ing. \Vc  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the 
weary  years "  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ah  (July),  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  read,  year  by 
year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to  commemo- 
rate the  misery  out  of  which  the  j>eoplc  hud  been 
delivered.  It"  has  come  to  be  connected  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  place  of 
wailing"  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of 
their  city.  It  enters  largely  into  the  nohly- 
constructcd  order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the 
services  of  Passion-week.  A  lew  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  external  history  of  the  Hook  re- 
main to  Im-  stated.  The  position  which  it  has 
occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  hits  varied 
I'min  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew  ar- 
rangement it  is  placed  among  the  Hagiographn, 
between  Kuth  and  Ecclesiastes.  In  the  Hom- 
Is-rg  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  the  five 
Mu)>!/<*l,  after  the  Books  of  Moses.  The  I, XX. 
group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Barueh 
comes  lietween  the  prophecy  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. On  the  hypothesis  of  some  writers  that 
Jcr.  Mi.  was  originally  the  introduction  to  the 
poem,  it  would  follow  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  corresponds  more 


closely  than  any  other  to  that  which  we  I 
look  on  as  the  original  one. 

Lamp.  1 .  That  part  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  Ijore 
the  light ;  ulso  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks 

1 dared  l»v  Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the 
lolv  of 'Holies  (Ex.  xxv.  37;  1  K.  vii.  49; 
2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  1 1  ;  Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps 
were  lighted  every  evening,  and  cleansed  every 
morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2.  A  torch  or  flam- 
l>eau,  such  as  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20  ;  eomp.  xv.  4).  The 
use  of  lamps  fed  with  oil  in  marriage  processions 
is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins 
(Matt  xxv.  1 ).  Modern  Egyptian  lamps  consist 

of  small  glass  ves- 
sels with  a  tube  at 
the  bottom  contain- 
ing a  cotton  wick 
twisted  round  a 
piece  of  straw.  For 
night  -  travelling,  a 
lantern  composed  of 
waxed  cloth  strained 
over  a  sort  of  cylin- 
der of  wire  rings,  and  a  top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This  would,  in  form  at  least, 
answer  to  the  lamps  within  pitchers  of  Gideon. 

Lancet.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xviii. 
28  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Romach,  which 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean,  a 
javelin,  or  light  spear.  In  the  original  edition 
of  the  A.  V.  (1611 ),  the  word  is  "  lancers." 
Language.  [Tonolks,  Confcsion  or.] 
Lantern  occurs  only  in  John  xviii.  3,  where 
the  jmrty  led  by  Judos  is  described  as  provided 
with  "  lanterns  and  torches."  The  Jewish  lan- 
tern was  similar  to  that  now  in  use  among  Ori- 
entals. As  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities  are  not 
lighted  at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lantern* 
are  used  to  un  extent  unknown  among  us.  A 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  cloth  strained 
over  rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  bottom  of 
tinned  copper,  are  common  in  Western  Asia. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  the  municipal  law  for- 
bids any  one  to  be  in  the  streets  after  nightfall 
without  a  lantern.  —  Ei>. 

Laodice'ft.    A  town  of  some  consequence 
iu  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  ;  and  it  was  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Mteander,  on  a  small 
river  ctdled  the  Lvcus,  with  Coloss*  and  Hie- 
kapolis  a  few  miles  distant  to  the  west.  Built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Selcucid  mon- 
archs,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Laodiccu 
liecamc  under  the  Roman  government  a  place 
[  of  some  importance.    Its  trade  was  consider- 
I  able  :  it  lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it 
J  was  the  seat  of  a  convtntu*.    From  Rev.  iii.  17, 
'  we  should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth, 
i  It  was  soon  after  this  occurrence  that  Christian- 
'  ity  was  introduced  into  Laodicca,  not  however, 
(  as  it  would  seem,  through  the  direct  agency  of 
St.  Paul.    We  have  good  reason  for  believing 
that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Colossie,  he  sent  a  greeting  to  those  of 
Laodicca,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either 
place.    But  the  preaching  of  "the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41  )  must  inevita- 
bly have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  churches 
,  in  the  neighlioring  cities,  especially  where  Jews 
i  were  settled  :  and  there  were  Jews"  in  Laodicca 
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In  subsequent  times,  it  became  a  Christian  city 
of  eminence,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting- 
place  of  councils.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
destroyed  it ,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  utter  des- 
olation :  but  the  extensive  ruins  near  lAtnislu 
justify  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  One  bihlical  subject  of 
interest  is  connected  with  Laodicea.  From  Col. 
iv.  16,  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to 
this  place  when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Colossus. 
The  question  arises  whether  we  can  give  anv 
account  of  this  Laodicean  epistle.  Wieselcr  s 
theory  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  meant. 
Another  view,  maintained  bv  Paley  and  others, 
is,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesian*  is  intended. 
Ussher's  view  is,  that  this  last  epistle  was  a  cir- 
cular letter  sent  to  Laodicea  among  other  places. 
The  apocryphal  Epistola  ad  Laodicenses  is  a  late 
and  clumsy  forgery. 

Laodiee  ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
(Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  iii.  U). 

Lap  idoth,  the  husband  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4  only). 

Lapwing  (llcb.  duci/mith)  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Deut. 
xiv.  18,  amongst  the  list  of  those  birds  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  lie  eaten 
by  the  Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree 
with  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the  //«*/*«  is  the 
bird  intended.  According  to  Bochart,  these  four 
different  interpretations  have  been  assigned  to 
duciphuth: — 1.  The  Satlducees  supposed  the 
bird  intended  to  be  the  common  hen,  which  they 
therefore  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpre- 
tation understands  the  cock  of  the  woods  (  Tetran 
unnjaUus).  3.  Other  interpreters  think  the  at- 
taijrn  is  meant.  4.  The  lust  interpretation  is 
that  which  gives  the  lioopoo  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  Many,  and  curious  in 
some  instances,  are  the  derivations  proposed  for 
the  Helirew  word ;  but  the  most  probable  one  is 
the  mountain-cock.  It  must,  however,  lie  re* 
marked  that  the  observations  of  the  habits  of 
the  hoopoo  recorded  by  modern  zoologists  do 
not  appear  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  so 
pre-eminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has  been  im- 
plied above.  Marshy  ground,  ploughed  land, 
wooded  districts,  sucn  as  are  near  to  water,  are 
more  especially  its  favorite  haunts.  The  hoo- 
poo was  accounted  an  andean  bird  by  the  Mo- 
saic law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten,  except  occasionally, 
in  those  countries  where  it  is  abunduutlv  found, 
—  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  &c.  The  lioopoo  is 
an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country,  arriving 
for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn ;  but  instances 
are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in  the 
spring.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  missel-lhnisft 
(Tardus  ciseivorus).  Its  crest  is  very  elegant ; 
the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each  of  them 
tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Lpupida,  sub-order  Tenuirostres,  and  order  Pu&- 


j  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Four  or  five  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any 
information  regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except 
indeed  that  it  might  Ik-  presumed  to  be  identical 
with  the  "Lisia"  mentioned  in  the  Paititner 
Ta/Je  as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortvna.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared 
up.  In  the  month  of  January,  1856.  a  yachting 
party  made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were 


told  that  the  name  Las*a  was  still  given  to 
some  ruins  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  A 
short  search  sufficed  to  discover  these  ruins,  and 
independent  testimony  confirmed  the  name. 

La  sha,  a  place  noticed  in  (ien.  x.  ID  only, 
as  marking  the  limit  of  the  countrv  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  From  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur,  we  should  infer  that  it  lay  somewhere  in 
the  south-east  of  Palestine.  Its  exact  positioa 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  suliscquent  notice 
of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Jerome  and 
other  writers  identify  it  with  Callirhoe,  a  spot 
famous  for  hot  springs  near  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lash  aron,  one  of  the  Canaanitc  towns 
whose  kings  were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  18). 

Las  thenes,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in 
the  favor  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "c.Hisin"  (1  Mace.  xi.  31),  aad 
"  father  "  (1  Mace.  xi.  32)  of  the  king.  Both 
words  may  be  taken  as  titles  of  high  nobility. 
It  appears'  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  $  3)  that 
he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  in- 
debted for  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1 
Mace.  x.  67). 

Late  hot,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  It  occurs 
in  the  proverbial  expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23, 
and  is  there  used  to  denote  something  trivial 
or  worthless.  Another  semi-proverbial  expres- 
sion in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to  the  fiict  that  the 
office  of  bearing  and  unfastening  shoes  of 
great  personages  fell  to  the  meanest  staves. 

Latin,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Homans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke 
xxiii.  38. 

Latinisms.  In  every  countty  conquered 
by  the  Koreans,  Latin  words,  senses,  and  forms 
of  speech,  would  naturally  be  introduced  ;  espe- 
cially as  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  in  every 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language. 

Hence  in  the  New  Testament  are  found 
various  Latinisms,  —  uooupwv,"  farthing,"  from 
assuring  ( Matt.  x.  29) ;  Kevrvptov,  centurio  ( Mark 
xv.  39);  Vj)iuv,  leyio,  "legion"  (Matt.  xxvi. 
53).  Instances  of  Greek  words  in  Latin  senses 
are  also  found,  as  in  Uom.  xv.  28;  1  Cor.  iv.5. 
Also  Latin  forms  of  speech  (Markxv.  15;  Acts 
xvii.  9  ;  Luke  xii.  58,  &c.). 

Latinisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  the  X.  T.  eni.  Hail  the  N.  T.,  there- 
fore, been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though 
recondite,  would  have  been  strong. 

Of  course  the  occurrence  of  Latinisms  in 
writings  of  a  later  date,  e.a.  the  Ignatian  Epis- 
tles, cannot  be  alleged  as  a  valid  argument 
against  their  genuineness.  —  Ei>. 

Lattice-  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrew  words.  1.  Esltnah,  which  occurs  but 
twice,  Judg.  v.  28  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  I  lie 
latter  passage  is  translated  "  casement "  in  the 
A.  V.  In  UhIi  instances  it  stands  in  parallelism 
with  "  window."  2.  Kh&ntcdm  (Cant.  ii.  9) 
is  apparently  synonymous  with  the  preceding, 
though  a  word  of  later  date.  3.  .>"//*;>•«/<  is 
simply  "  a  network  "  placed  before  a  window 
or  balcony.  Perhaps  the  network  through 
which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received  his  mortal  in- 
jury was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2). 
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Laver.  I.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
^rass  containing  water  for  tin-  priests  to  wash 
their  hand*  and  feet  before  ottering  sacrifice. 
It  stood  in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the 
door of  the  Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  a  little  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,21  ; 
Kclund,  Ant.  llihr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).  It  rested 
on  u  basis,  i.e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained 
to  be  a  cover  of  cop]ier  or  brass,  which,  as  well 
as  the  laver  itself,  was  made  from  the  mirrors 
of  the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabcrtiaele-court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form 
of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may  lie  assumed 
to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  together 
with  its  "  foot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii. 
10,  11).  As  no  mention  is  made  of  any  vcsm-1 
for  washing  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victims, 
it  is  possible  that  the  laver  may  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose  also  ( Iceland,  'Ant.  II<lr.  i.,  iv. 
9).  2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  frreat 
molten  sea,  there  were  ten  lavcrs  of  brass,  raised 
on  bases  (I  K.  vii.  27,  :\'.)),  five  on  the  X.  and 
S.  sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Each  laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called 
"  bath."  making  about  :MK)  English  gallons. 
They  were  used  for  washing  the  animals  to  lie 
offered  in  burnt-oflerings  (2  <hr.  iv.  f>).  The 
dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavcrs,  as  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  an-  four  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  three  in  height.  The  LXX. 
fixes  the  bright  at  six  cubits.  Joscphus,  who 
appears  to  have  followed  a  var.  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  makes  them  five  in  length,  four  in  width, 
and  six  in  height  (I  K.  vii.  28;  Thenius,  tul 
lor.;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  §  3).  There  were  to 
each  four  wheels  of  a  cubit  ami  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, with  spoke*.  &c,  all  east  in  one  piece. 
The  principal  parts  requiring  explanation  may 
l>c  thus  enumerated:  —  (a)  "  Borders,"  proba- 
bly panels  Gf-ncsiua  (Thea,  93 A]  supposes 
these  to  have  been  ornaments  like  square  shields 
with  engraved  work,  (h)  "  Lcdgea,"  joints  in 
corners  of  b.-ws  or   fillets   covering  joints. 

(c)  "Additions,"  prolwihlv  festoons;  Light  foot 
translates,  "tnargines  oblique  dcsccndctttea." 

(d)  Plates,  probably  axles,  cast  in  the  same 
piece  as  the  wheels'.  («■)  Endersotters,  either 
the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine  ;  Lightlbot  renders 
"columnie  ful'icntcs  lavacrum."  ( /')  Naves. 
(</)  Spoke*.  Ik)  Felloes.  (/')  Chapiter,  per- 
haps the  rim  of  the  circular  opening  ("  mouth," 
ver.  .11)  in  the  convex  top.  ({•)  A  round  com- 
pass, perhaps  the  convex  roof  of  the  base.  To 
these  parts  Joscphus  adds  chains,  which  may 
probablvbe  the  festoons  above  mentioned  {Ant. 
viii.  S,  $6). 

Law.  The  word  is  properly  useu.  in  Scrip- 
ture as  claewhere,  to  express  a  definite  com- 
mandment lai<l  down  by  any  recognized  author- 
ity.   The  commandment  may  be  general  or 

-  in  Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  &c,  "  the  law  of  the  burnt- 
oil'ring,"  &c.)  jiartieular  in  its  bearing ;  the 
authority  either  human  or  divine.  But  when 
the  word  is  used  with  the  article,  nnd  without 
any  words  of  limitation,  it  refers  to  the  ex- 
presscd  will  of  (iod.  and.  in  nine  nws  out  of 
ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  the  IVntatciich, 
of  which  it  forms  the  chief  portion.  The 
Hebrew  word,  toriih,  lays  more  stress  on  its 


moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and 
guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek  Nopor, 
on  its  constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  en- 
forced bv  a  reeognixed  authority.  The  sense  of 


the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
sumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  No/ioc,  when  used  by  him  with 
the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  Lair  of 
Moses  ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  anv  manifestation  of  "  law,"  it  in- 
cludes all  powers  which  net  on  the  will  of  man 
by  compulsion,  or  !>/  the  pressure  of  external 
motives,  whether  thei.  commands  be  or  1*  not 
expressed  in  definite  forms.  The  occasional 
use  of  the  word  "  law  "  (as  in  Rom.  iii.  27, 
"law  of  faith,"  &e.)  to  denote  an  inhmal 
principle  of  action,  docs  not  really  militate 
against  the  general  rule.  It  should  also  la-  no- 
ticed i\at  the  title  "  the  Law  "  is  occasionally 
used  lo.)sely  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  <  >fd 
Testament  "(as  in  John  x.  34,  referring  to  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  6;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring  to  Ps. 
xxxv.  19;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  referring  to 
Is.  xxviii.  11,  12). 

Law  Of  Moses.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  sul>- 
stance,  to  point  out  its  main  principles,  nud  to 
explain  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
progress  of  Divine  Revelation.  In  oric  to  do 
this  the  moreclcarly,  it  seems  best  to  speak  oi  'he 
Law,  lit,  in  relation  to  the  past;  2dly,  in  its  own 
intrinsic  character;  and,  ."Id  I  v.  in  its  relation  to 
the  future.  (I.)  (a.)  in  reference  to  the  past,  it 
is  all  important,  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  Law,  to  remember  its  entirt  <h]*mhn-r 
on  the  Ahmhamic  (,'orenant,  and  its  adaptation 
thereto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24).  That  covenant 
had  a  twofold  character.  It  contained  the 
"  spiritual  promise  "  of  the  Messiah,  which  was 
given  to  the  Jews  as  representatives  ol  the 
whole  human  race.  Hut  it  contained  tiso  the 
temporal  promises  subsidiary  to  the  former. 
These  promises  were  special,  given  distincthely 
to  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  It  follows  that  tlx  le 
should  lie  in  the  Law  a  corresjionding  duality 
of  nature.  (/>. )  The  nature  of  this  nlatiou  of 
the  Law  to  the  /mtniise  is  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  belief  in  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man, 
and  the  hope  of  His  manifestation  as  such  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved  the  lie- 
lief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must  lie  superior 
to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that  there  was  in 
man  a  spiritual  element  which  could  rule  his 
life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from  alsive. 
But  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic 
Power  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  n  - 
deemed,  existing  in  each  individual,  and  exit- 
ing also  in  the  world  at  large,  (c.)  Nor  is  it 
less  essential  to  remark  the  /*/.<*/  of  tf«  history 
at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked  and  deter- 
muted  the  transition  of  Israel  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
definite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and 
office  in  the  history  of  the  world.  («/. )  Yet, 
though  new  in  its  genend  conception,  it  was 
probably  not  wholly  nrir  in  it*  mtiterialx.  There 
must  necessarily  have  lieen.  la-fore  the  Law, 
commandments  and  revelations  of  a  fragment- 
ary character,  under  which  Israel  had  hitherto 
grown  up.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legislative 
genius  to  mould  by  fundamental  principles,  and 
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animate  by  a  higher  inspiration,  material*  pre- 
viously existing  in  a  cruder  state.    So  far  there- 
fore as  they  were  consistent  with  the  object*  of 
the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  an<l 
the  laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be  traceable 
in  the  Mosaic  system.    (<-.)  In  close  connection 
with  and  almost  in  consequence  of  this  refer- 
ence to  antiquity,  we  find  an  am>minutlnti<>H  of 
tin  hue  to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  the  case 
of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as  necessarily  inter- 
fering with  its  absolute  perfection.    In  many 
cavs,  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
moditv  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanc- 
tion them;  and  the  ignorance  of  their  existence 
may  lead  to  a  conception  ot  its  ordinances  not 
only  erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.    Nor  is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  degree 
of  prominence,  given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  has  a  similur  reference  to  the  period  at 
which  the  nation  had  arrives!.    The  ceremonial 
portion  is  marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elab- 
oration ;  the  moral  and  criminal  law  is  clearly 
and  sternly  decisive ;  even  the  civil  law,  so  hir 
as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is  systematic ;  lo- 
calise all  these  were  called  tor  by  the  past 
{growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order 
to  settle  and  develop  its  resources.    But  the 
political  and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively 
ini|»erfect :  a  few  leading  principles  are  laid 
down,  to  be  developed  hereafter;  DUt  the  law  is 
I  i  rcctcd  rather  to  sanction  the  various  powers 
n  the  suite  than  to  define  and  balance  their 
oj^rations.    (  f.)  In  close  connection  with  this 
subject,  we  observe  also  tin  (jmdiml  /w«  /-.'/ 
irhirf,  the  Line  mis  rrvtfdul  to  the  Israelites.  In 
Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in  direct  connection  with  the 
revelation  from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may 
b  •  called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mo-aie  I>a\v 
is  tfiven  by  Cod,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses, 
and  accepted  by  the  |>eople.    In  Ex.  xxv.-xxxi., 
there  is  a  similar  outline  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial.   On  the  basis  of  these  it  may  I*  con- 
ceived that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  system 
gradually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of 
the  time!    The  hrst  revelation  of  the  Law  in 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the 
B<Kik  of  Deuteronomy.    Yet  even  then  the  rev- 
elation was  not  final:  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  stx-cial 
point*  ( Ez.  xviii. ),  and  to  bring  out  more  Clearly 
its  oreat  principles  (ii.).    In  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  substance  of  the  Law.  it  will  probably 
1h-  better  to  treat  it.  as  any  other  system  of 
law* 


law*  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it  into  — 
(I.)  Laws  Civil;  (II.)  Laws  Criminal ;  (III.) 
Laws  .Judicial  and  Constitutional  ;  (IV.)  Laws 
Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 
(A)  Of  reasons. 
(a)  FaTHKU  AND  S<>»  —  The  power  of  a  Father  to  be 

Mesacndt  cursing, or etnJtlrni t Ex.  xxl.  It,  lit  Lev. 
xx  ">i.  "r  stubborn  and  wilful  disobedieie  e.  to  ho  consid- 
ered capital  crimes.  But  uncontrolled  power  of  life  ami 
death  «  as  apparently  refused  to  the  hither,  ami  vested 
oiilv  in  the  .  oriwreuntlon  (Deut.  xxt.  IMU  Right  of  tht 
firstborn  to  a  double  portion  of  the  Inheritance  not  to 
be  let  aside  t»v  partiality  (llcut.  xxl.  15-111.  Itihrrxtanre 
Of  ;><i<i.jhtr n'tn  be  nltnwcd  In  default  -I  «ms,  provided 
(Sum.  xxvii.  6  ».  comp.  xxxvl.)  that  heiress...  marrteil 
In  their  own  tribe.  Pa-ightert  Mimanrfi' if  to  be  entirely 
i  their  father  (Num.  xxx.  3-5). 
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(6)  RrVBAirD  as d  Wire.  —  Thepoter  of  a  Husband  U 
be  so  great  that  a  wife  could  never  lie  tut  juris,  or  enter 
Independently  Into  any  engagement,  even  before  Ood 
(Num.  xxx.  6-151.  A  widow  or  divorced  wife  became  In- 
dependent, and  did  not  attain  fall  under  her  father's  pow- 
er (ver.  to.  Ihroree  (for  uneleanneaa)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  ( I>eut.  xxlv.  1-4).  Homage  teilh- 
tit  <-rrtam  degrees  forbtddrn  (I^ev.  xvtll.  Ac).  A  Star* 
Wi/r,  whether  bouvht  or  captive,  not  to  be  actual  prop- 
erty, nor  to  be  sold  ;  If  111  treated,  to  be  ipso  faeto  free 
(Kx.  xxl.  7  »;  Iieut.  xxl.  10-14).  «/(Jwd>rairaliwt  a  wife  t 
virginity  to  be  p  unished  l»y  tine,  and  by  deprival  of 
power  of  divorce;  on  the  other  hand,  ante-connubial 
uncleanness  In  her  to  be  punished  by  death  (Dent.  xxll. 
13  2H.  Tlieratsmg  up  of  seed  (l^vlrate  law)  a  formal 
rlnht  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  or  Infamy, 
with  a  view  to  preacrvatloii  of  families  (Deut.  xxv. 
5-10.) 

l<-»  M  astkk  AND  Si.avk  t'oicei  o/  Master  to  Jar  I  un- 
ited, that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punUha- 
ble  *  Kx  xxl.  20 »;  and  maiming:  wan  to  give  llbcrtv 
faeto  <  ver  26.  27 1.  The  Hebrew  .Slave  to  be  freed  at  the 
sabbatical  year.1  ami  provided  with  necessaries  (hia  wire 
and  children  to  u»  with  him  only  If  they  came  to  hka 
mauler  w  ith  him),  unless  by  hit  own  fonnal  act  he  con- 
sented to  I*  a  perpetual  slave  (Kx.  xxl.  1-6;  l»eut.  xv. 
12  Isi.  In  any  caw.  It  would  Mem.  to  be  freed  at  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  Illi,  wilh  hi*  children.  If  »old  to  a 
resident  alien,  to  be  alwaj  s  redeemable,  at  a  price  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  of  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  41-541. 
foreign  .Slaves  to  be  held  and  Inherited  as  property  for- 
!  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46) ;  and  fugitive  slaves  from  fore-inn 
nations  not  to  be  given  up  (I)eut.  xxltl.  15). 

;iToperly  speaking,  there  were  no  slaves  In  Israel. 
The  "  hired  servant  "  was  one  employed  for  a  ahort 
time,  the  "bondman"  one  hired  permanently  Ull  Uie 
jubilee.  The  latter  class  were  to  be  "  bought,"  if.  hired 
In  nil  future  agi*s  ("  forever  "),  of  fore  Ik  n  nations,  and 
not  of  Hebrew*.  The  bund-wrvant  voluntarily  con- 
tracted to  serve  for  coinpeiiMlli>n  fora  term  of  years. 
KuehaCuntnict  win  regarded  a*  a  kindness  to  the  per- 
son employed  (Heat,  xxxli.  6l.  The  bondman  wm  of  ne- 
cessity a  proselyte,  and  waa  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  people  of  the  Lord  (Uea.  xvil.  9-21).  BapuMiM 
ftvm  the  rjuwter'a  family  *n«  retarded  as  a  punishment 
(lieu.  xxl.  10-14).    The  servant  could  compel  bin  master 

to  keep  Mm  (Peat  xv.  12-11).  Servants  were  gueata  at 
all  national  and  family  festival*  ( 1.x.  xli.  43.  441;  ilteut. 
xli.  12  |s,  xvl.  lli-H>).  They  were  reuularly  ItiMructed  Ui 
morality  and  rchuii. n  (Iieut.  xxxl.  10  1.1) :  Josh,  vol  33- 
ibx  1 1  iiron.  xvil.  a    xxxv.  1;  Neb.  via.  1-d>. 

They  w  ere  released  from  labor  nearly  one-half  of  tha 
Whole  time.  The  Uw  »e<-ured  to  them  ta)  erery  terenth 
t/',ir  ;  thievery  tmenth  dap  :  »c)  the  three  annual fettxntit 
of  trie*  daft  earh,  pendH  the  ttme  of  >j<rm<)  to  Jerutalm 
and  bad  i  tdi  the  nrtc  moon*,  two  daft  each;  (c>  tht 
featt  of  trutnpttt  t  (f,  the  ureal  day  of  Atonement;  It* 
side*  numeroua  local  and  laiully  festival  a. 

Klually,  »<  rvants  were  under  protection  of  law,  and 
ptaeed  Ml  a  level  with  their  masters  In  all  civil  and  re- 
Iii4h.ua  riKln*  (Sum.  xv.  15,  16,  is,  Ix.  14;  l»eut.  I.  16,  17; 
Lev.  xxiv.  22i.  Consult  ••  'Hie  llilde  against  Slavery." 
by  Theodore  Weld ;  published  by  the  l/ntted  I'reabyte- 
rian  lloanl  of  Ldacatiou,  I'ltisburH,  l»64.  j  -  Lb. 

|d)  Stkasobk*. —  They  seem  never  to  have  been  tat 
i»ru,  or  able  to  protect  themselves,  ami  accordingly 
protection  and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  aa  a 
-acred  duty  (Kx.  xxil.  II ;  Lev.  xix.  33.  341. 

(It)  Law  or  Tnisos. 

(a)  Laws  or  Lasp  (asd  PaorH*TI).-ll)  All  Iam* 
to  be  the  }<ro,>ert¥  of  Uod  alone,  and  Its  holders  to  be 
deemed  III*  tenants  Lev.  xxv.  23).  (2)  All  told  Lana 
therefore  I- reMrr.  fo  i  Uor,gwal  owners  at  the  jubilee, 
ami  the  price  ..f  sale  t..  be  ertlculated  accordingly  ;  and 
redemption  on  equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times 

<xxv.  r>  in.  A  MkMMeanfd  to  be  redeemable  within  ■ 

v  ear  :  and.  il  not  redeemed,  to  paaaaway  alb^ether  ixxv. 

hi  :«„   H„i  the  lioose*  of  the  UrUet.oT  tl  hi  unwalled 

Vlllavea,  t»  lie  redeemable  at  all  time.,  IN  the  *»>»*  way 
«.  laud  ;  and  the  Levilicalsuburbs  to  be  iu  .lletiable  |  xxr. 
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31-24).  (J'  Land  or  Ann  Hmrt,*r.i.»r  tithe*,  or  un- 
clean firstlings,  tu  be  capable  of  beln*  redeemed,  at  aix- 
UMha  tin  ir  talue  (calculated  according  U>  th>-  distance 
from  the  jubilee-year  by  the  print);  If  devoted  by  the 
owner,  and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  jubilee 
forever. and  ijlven  to  the  priests;  If  only  by  a  possessor, 
lo  return  to  the  owner  at  the  jubilee  (Lee.  xxvll.  H-»4>. 
(it  - 


I 


(I)  Son*. 

<2> 

ill  Uncle*  om  the  ' Pother  * , 
(3)  Sezt  Km* 

(•>  UwiofDiit  — (|J  Alt  Oebtnto  an  Israelite)  to 
be  released  at  the 7th  (sabbatical) year;  a  bit -sslng  prom- 
ised to  obedience,  and  a  curse  on  refusal  to  lend  i  l»eut. 
xv.  l-ll).  vi>  Utwrp  (from  Israelltea)  not  to  be  taken 
(Ex.  at  25-27;  Ileut  aM  1*.  2t>).  (J)  Pledget  not  to 
be  insolently  or  ruinously  exacted  (DeuL  xxlr.  6, 10-11, 
17.  ID. 

(e>  Taxatiox.  —  (I)  Centut-mottep,  a  poll-tax  (of  a 
half  shekel ),  to  be  paid  for  the  •Trice  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxx.  12-16).  All  spoil  In  war  to  be  halved;  of  the 
combatant's  half,  one  live-hundredth,  of  the  people's, 
one-fiftieth,  to  be  paid  for  a  "  heave-offering "  to  Je- 
hovah. 

(2)  Tithe*,  (a)  Tithe*  of  all  product  to  be  given  for 
mnintenance  of  the  Invites  (Num.  xvlll.  20-24).  of  this, 
one-tenth  to  be  paid  aa  a  heave-offering  for  maintenance 
of  the  priests  ....  21-32.  Of)  Second  Tithe  to  be  be- 
stowed In  religious  feasting  and  chanty,  either  at  the 
Holy  I'lace.  or  every  Id  year  at  home  <  ?)  ( DeuL  xlv. 
22-2*>.  ft,t'-t,„',  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least 

one-sixtieth,  generally  one-fortieth,  for  the  priests),  to 
be  offered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of 
dependence  on  Ood,  the  King  of  Israel  <  Ileut.  xxvl.  1-15; 
Num.  xvlll.  12,  11).  t'trtllmgi  of  clean  beasts;  the  re- 
demption-money (3  shekels)  of  man,  so. I  (one-half  she- 
kel, or  I  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be  glveu  to  the 
priests  after  sacrlrtce  ( Num.  xvlll.  15-1" 

(1)  Poor-law*.  («)  (/leaning*  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to 
be  a  legal  right  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xlx.  9.  10;  Ileut.  xxlv. 
19-22).  (/? i  Slight  Tretpat*  (eating on  the  spot)  to  be  al- 
lowed aa  legal  <  Ileut.  xxlll.  24,  25).  (^  )  Second  Tithe  (see 
J  ,h  to  be  given  In  charity.  (St  Wage*  to  be  paid  dap  bp 
day  ( Ileut  xxlv.  I)). 

(4)  Maintenance  of  Prte$t$  (Num.  xvlll.  S-ttj.  (a) 
Tenth  of  Lev  tie  i'  Tithe.  (See  2  a).  (Ji  The  heave  and 
wave  offering*  (breast  and  right  shoulder  of  all  pcace- 
ofTerlngs  I.  (y)  The  meat  and  tin  ojfcrtngt,  to  be  eaten  sol- 
•mnly.  and  only  |n  the  Holy  I'lace.  (S)  Ptrtt-fruit*  and 
redemption-money  (see  2  y).  (<)  Prxce  of  all  devoted 
thtngt,  unless  specially  given  for  a  sacred  service.  A 
man  s  service,  or  thai  of  hla  household,  to  be  redeemed 
at  SO  shekels  for  man.  .10  for  woman.  20  for  boy.  and  10 
for  girl. 

(II.)  Laws  Ckimikal. 
(A)  Orrxxcu  against  Ood  (of  the  nature  of  treaaon). 

1st  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Ex. 
xxll.  201.  as  e.g.  Moloch  (Lev.  xx.  1-4),  and  generally  all 
idolatry  (Ileut.  xlli..  xvil.2  S). 

2d  Command.    Witchcraft  and  falte  prophecy  (  Ex. 
xxll.  |H;  Ileut.  xvlll.  SI- 22;  Lev.  xlx.  31). 

Id  Command.    filatphcmp  (Lev.  xxlv.  15,  16). 

4th  Command.    Sabbath-breattng  (Num.  xv.  32-36). 

Puntthment  m  all  case*,  death  bp  itoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(It)  OfPBMM  ai.ais.it  Max. 

5th  Command.   Ititobedxence  lo  or  cursing  or  smiting 
of  /wirenff  (Ex.  xxl.  15.17;  Lev.  xx.  9;  Ileut  xxl.  It-SM,  I 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  sb mine,  publicly  adjudged 
and  Inflicted  ;  so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priest*  (as 
jud«es>  or  Supreme  Judite.   Cmnp.  1  K.  xxl.  10-11  (Na-  ; 
botb);  2  Chr.  xxlv.  21  (Zechariah). 

bth  Command.  (I)  Murder,  to  be  punished  bv  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve. or  satisfaction  (Ex.  xxl. 
12,  14:  Ileut  xlx.  11-13).  Death  of  a  slave,  actually  mi- 
ter the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex.  xxl.  20,  21).    ,2)  Death 

own  tribe  (Num.  xxvll.  6-8, 


fp  negligence,  to  he  punished  bv  desth  I  Ex.  xxl.  ! 
(SI  Accidental  Homicide;  the  avenger  ..f  blood  tube**. 
■  aped  by  tilth!  to  the  •  llles„f  refute  till  the  death  of 
tbehlgh-pnest(Nuin.  Xxxv.  Ileut  l>    41-41:  xlx. 

4-tOl.  ,4.  Inrertam  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  ..f  the  nearest  cltv 
'  DeuL  xxL  1-9).  1 5 1  .4».««I7  to  be  punl.hed  by  ler  tale- 
oa.sor  damages,  Ex  x»l  1*18.22-15;  Lev.  xxlv.  Is.  A' 

7th  Command.  i 1 1  AiUlterp.  to  be  punished  l,v  d.sth 
»f  both  offenders;  the  rape  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
by  death  of  the  offender  (I>euL  xxll.  11-27 1.  (2) 
Seduction  of  an  unbetrotbed  virgin,  lo  be  corn- 
by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50  shekels),  and 
without  power  of  divorce:  or.  If  she  be  refused,  by  pav- 
mentoffull  dowry  (Ex.  xxll.  16.  17:  Deut.  xxIL  28, m 
(3i  Unlawful  Marriage*  (incestuous,  Ac.),  to  be  pun 
by  death,  some  by  childlessness  ( Lev.  xx.  i. 
<l)  Theft,  to  be  punished  by  fourfold 
or  double  restitution ;  a  nocturnal  robber  might  be  slain 
asan  outlaw  (Ex.  xxll.  Mi.  <2i  Tretpa**  and  Injury  ..f 
thing*  lent.  to  lie  compensated  (  Ex.  xxll.  5-ISi.  (3i  Per- 
r return  of  Juttice (\>y  bribes,  threats,  Ac  ),  and  especial  iy 
•  ippression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxlll  9. 
Ac).  (4)  Kidnapjtng.fi  be  punished  bv  death  (Deut 
xxlv.  7). 

»th  Command.    Palte  Witnet*.  to  be  punished  by  lex 
(Kx.  xxlll.  1-3:  Deut  xlx.  16  21).   Slander  of  a 
i'*  chastity,  by  line,  and  loaa  of  power  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxll.  1*.  19). 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  table*  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments Is  given  elsewhere.  [Tsx  CoMMAXDstkXTS.j 

(III.)  Law*  Ji  dicial  axd  Coxstititioxal. 
(A)  Jiusdictiox. 
(a)  Local  Jndget  (generally  Levlte*.  as  more  skilled  In 
the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters,  probably  by 
the  people.  wlUi  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority 
(a*  of  Mosea  In  the  wilderness)  (Ex.  xvlll.  25:  Ileut  I, 
1V1«).  through  all  the  land  ( Deut  x vl.  l«i  (»>  Appeal 
to  the  Priett*  (at  the  Holy  Place),  or  to  the  Judge ;  their 
sentence  final,  and  to  be  accepted  under  pain  of  death. 
See  Deut  xvli.  8-13  (comp.  appeal  to  Mc 
26).  (c)  Two  mttmette*  (at  least)  i 
ters  (Num.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvi.  6.  7>.  id) 
(except  by  special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to 
extend  to  the  family  (Deut  xxlv.  16>. 
and  Umlted  1  Deut.  xxr.  1-2),  so  as  to  avoid 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside  —  1st  By 
the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  king  (see  1  Sam.  xxU. 
11-19 (Saul):  2  Sam.  xll.  1-5.  xlv.  4-11;  1  K.  III.  1<^2«>. 
which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  hlgh- 
prlest  (1  Sam.  xxll.  17.  1«;  IK.  II  26.  27).  The  practical 
difficulty  of  Its  being  carried  out  i*  seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.2-«. 
and  would  lead  of  course  to  a  certain  delegation  of  his 
power.  2d.  liy  the  appointment  of  the  Sevenly  (Num. 
xl.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later 
limes  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of'23  In  each  city,  and 
two  such  In  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  tircat  Sanhedrim, 
consisting  of  70  members,  besides  the  president,  who 
was  to  be  the  high-priest  If  duly  qualified,  and  control- 
ling even  the  king  and  lilgh-prie*L  The  members  were 
priest*,  scribes  <  Levltes),  and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A 
court  of  exactly  this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to 
power  by  Jehoshaphat  (see  2  Chr.  xlx.  8-11). 


.  xviij. 


axxvi). 


(B)  Royal  Towxa. 

77>«  Kmg  *  Power  hmtlrd  by  the  Law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king;  and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic  l  (Deut  xvll.  14-20;  comp.  1  Sam  x.  25- 
Yet  be  had  power  of  taxation  (to  one-tenth);  and  of 
compulsory  serviced  Sam.  sill.  Io-Ih);  the  declaration 
•>f  »ar  il  Sam.  xl.).  Ac.  There  are  distinct  traces  .  f  * 
"mutual  contract"  (2  Sam  v.  3;  a  "league,"  2  K.  xi. 
171 :  the  remonstrance  w  ith  Kchoboam  being  clearly  nor 
extraordinary  ,1  K.  xll.  l-«). 

77»e  Prince*  of  the  Congregation.  The  head*  of  UaC 
tribes  <«ee  Josh.  Ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had  authority  an- 
•ler  J..»hua  to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  I  Chr.  xxvll.  16- 
22);  and  In  the  later  times  "  the  princes  of  Judah  "  seem 

I  Military  conquest  discouraged  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  horse*  (tee  Josh  xi.  6).  For  aa  example  of  obedience 
to  lab  law.  see  J  Bam.  vlU.  4  1  and  or  disobedience  to  It.  1  k 

x.  »K». 
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'  had  power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the 
i.H-oJfr.  xxvl.  19-U.  xxxvltt.  4.  S,  *c.l. 

(C)  Rot al  Rifinri. 
(|  i  TrmtM  of  prwdncf-  (J)  Domain  land  (1  Chr.  xxvll 
JS-isi.  Note  confiscation  of  criminal'*  land  (I  K.  xxi. 
I.Si.  <3>  fi-md  urrif*  (1  K.  v.  K.  |si,  chiefly  on  feretim- 
era  (1  K.  ix.  30-22:  3  Chr.  II.  I*.  17'.  <«>  Plockt  and 
Herds  1 1  Chr.  xxvll.  2»-3l  >.  <5>  Tnbutet  (gifts)  from  for- 
et.n  king*.  (<l  Commerce;  especially  In  Solomon'* 
timed  K.  x.  22.  2S*.  Ac). 

(IV.)  Ecclesiastical  ax  d  ('imio»i*u  Law 
(A)  Law  or  SACniricuconsidcrrd  a.  the  sign  ami  the 
.  of  the  union  with  God.  on  which  the 
I  of  the  people  depended). 
(I)  OanmABT  SAcmricsa. 

(a)  TV  thole  Burnt -ofrrtn*  <  Lev  L)  of  the  herd  or 
the  flock]  to  he  offered  continually  (Ex.  xxix. 
Js-tJ :  and  the  fire  <>n  the  altar  never  to  be  extin- 
guished i  Lev.  vl.  »  Ui. 
</?)  TV  Mml-offi-ny  (Ler.ll..  vl.  U-33)  of  flour,  oil, 
and 


with 


hi  -  vll.  U-'lt)  of  the 
a  thank-offering,  or  a 


<y>  TV  Peace-ofering  (Lev. 

herd  or  the  flock;  either 

vow,  or  freewill-offering. 
iS)  TV  Sot-offering,  or  Trerpait-ojfmng  (Lev.  I  v., 

V.,tL). 

(a>  t*»r  sins  committed  In  Ignorance  (Lev.  Iv.). 
(6)  For  vuw*  unwittingly  made  and  broken,  or  on- 

cleanness  unwittingly  contracted  (Lev.  v.». 
(e)  Kor  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev.  vi  1-7). 

(2)  Extbao*i>i*axt  SACairicx*. 

(a)  At  the  Consecration  of  Priests  (Lev.  vJIL,  Ix.). 
(.$)  At  'he  Purification  <tf  Women  ( Lev.  xll.). 
(y)  At  the  Cleansmg  of  Lepers  {Lev  xlll..  xlv.). 
ii)  On  the  (Treat  ban  of  Atonement  ( Lev.  xvt). 
(«>  On  the  Great  Pestnats  (Lev.  xxill. ). 

<B)  Law  or  Holiskm  (arising  from  the  union  with 
Ood  through  sacrifice). 

<1)  HOLtNCaaor 
(a) 

(Ex.  xix.  S,  «;  Lev.  xl.-xv..  xvll..  xvlll. :  Deut.  xlv. 
1-21),  shown  in 
(a)  The  Dedication  of  the  Ant-born  I  Ex.  xlll.  2, 

It,  I  J,  xxll.  is.  JO.  Ac.);  and  t:.e  offering  or  all 

Arstllngs  and  flm  frulU  (Deut.  xxvl..  Ac). 
(6)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unokan  food  (Lev. 

xl;  Deut.  xlv.». 
(c>  Provision  for  purification  (Lev.  xiL,  xUL. 

Xlv.,  xv.  ;  Deut.  xxill.  1-14). 
«/)  Uwi  against  disfigurement  (Lev.  xU.  17: 

Deut.  xlv.  1 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxv.  J,  against  ex- 


(#)  Laws 

(Lev.  xviil.,  xx.). 
03)  Ihlmess  of  /V  Priests  ymnd  L*xil*$\. 

(a)  Their  con«ecratlon  (Lev.  vttl.,  Ix. ;  Ex.  xxix.). 
(6)  Their  apeclal  qualification*  and  restrictions 

(Uv.  xxt.,  xxll.  1-9). 
(e)  Their  rlghu  (Deut.  xvlll.  1-*;  Num.  xvlll.) 

and  authority  (Deut.  xvll.  «  II). 

<3;  Houses*  or  Plaou  axd  Tiiinos. 

(a)  The  Tabernacle  m\xtt  the  ark,  the  veil,  the  altar*, 
the  laver,  the  prieatly  robe*,  Ac.  (Ex.  xxv.- 
xxviti.,  xxx.) 
(/?)  The  Holy  Place  chosen  for  the  permanent  erec- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  (Deut.  xll.,  xlv.  33-21*),  where 
only  all  tacriflces  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tithe*. 
flrst-frulU,  vowi,  Ac,  to  be  given  or  eaten- 
(3>  BOUVIM  or  Times. 

(a)  The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  Ml,  xxill.  J.  Ac  ). 

0)  The  Sabbattcat  Year  (Ex.  xxill.  10,  11:  Lev. 

xxv.  1-7,  Ac). 
(y)  7V  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  S-16,  Ac). 
U)  TV  Passover  (Ex.  Xll.  J-27:  Lev.  xxill.  4-U). 
(«)  TV  Feait  of  Week,  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxill.  IS, 
Ac). 

(5)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Uv.  xxill.  33-43). 
(H)  TV  Feast  of  Trumpet i  (Lev.  xxill.  23-351. 
<*i  The  bo*  of  Atonement  il*v.  xxill.  2*  -32.  Ac). 


Stich  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law 

The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  it*  The- 
ocratic character,  its  reference  ( that  kl)  of 
nil  action  and  thoughts  of  men  dirmtth)  ami  on- 
mtf/nttil^  to  the  will  of  God.    It  follows  from 
this,  thai  it  is  to  I*  regarded  not  merely  as  a  law, 
that  is,  a  rule  of  conduct,  lathed  on  known 
tnith  and  acknowledged  authority.  butnlM.  as  a 
reflation  of  (ruT t  nttturt  and  His  ilispensationa. 
Hut  this  theocratic  character  of  the  law  de- 
pends necessarily  on  the  Miff  in  *»W,  as  not 
only  the  Creator  and  Susiainer  of  the  world, 
hut' as,  by  special  covenant,  tfie  htati  of  the  J«c- 
iJi  tuition.     This  imtnediute  reference  to  God  aa 
their  kinj;  is  clearly  seen  as  the  groumlwork 
of  their  whole  |a>lity.    From  this  the»K-n»tic  na- 
ture of  the  law  follow  important  deductions 
with  regard  to  (u)  the  view  which  it  takes  of 
political  society  ;  (b)  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
the  law ;  (r)  the  penalties  by  which  it  is  en- 
forced ;  and  (ti)  the  character  which  it  seeks  to 
impress  on  the  people,   (a.)  The  Mosaic  I  .aw 
■tea  the  basis  of  its  polity,  first  in  the  a  I  iso- 
late sovereij^uy  of  God,  next  in  the  relation- 
ship of  each  individual  to  God,  and  through 
God  to  his  countrymen.    It  is  clear  that  such  a 
doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none  of  the  com- 
mon theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all.    (/>. ) 
The  law,  as  proceedino;  directly  from  God,  and 
referrinn  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  ttluolute 
in  its  xiiftreuMcu  und  unlimited  in  its  arofte.     It  is 
supreme  over  the  jfovernors,  as  taunt;  only  the 
delegates  of  the  I^ord,  and  therefore  it  is  in- 
compatible with  any  despotic  smtbority  in  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supreme  over  the  gov- 
erned, recognizing  no  inherent  rights  in  the  in- 
dividual, as  prevailing  aguinst  or  limiting  the 
law.    It  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an  Israel- 
ite.   His  actions  were  rewarded  and  punished 
with  great  minuteness  and  strictness  ;  and  that 
according  to  the  standard,  not  of  their  conse- 
quences, tnit  of  their  intrinsic  morality.  His 
religious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in 
an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial.  |r.) 
The  pmakim  md  retmnls  by  which  the  law  is 
enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy.      With   retard  to  individual  ac- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed  that,  as  generally 
some  |K-nalties  are  inflicted  by  the  subordinate, 
and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority,  so 
among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from 
the  hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  Provi- 
dence of  God.     The  hearing 'of  this  principle 
on  the  inquiry  as  to  the  rettlntion  of «  future  hfe, 
in  the  Pentttteuch,  is  easily  seen.    The  sphere 
of  moral  and  religious  action  and  thought  to 
which  the  law  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  tinman  laws,  and  the  scojie  of  their  ordinary 
penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  ret- 
ribution of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which,  be- 
ing hut  im|)ert'ectly  seen  here,  is  contemplated 
especially  as  exercised  in  a  future  state.   Hem  e 
arises  the  exjiectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of 
this  future  slate  in  the  Mosaic  Law.    Such  a 
revelation  is  certainly  not  given.    The  truth 
seems  to  l>e,  that,  in  a' law  which  appeals  direct- 
ly to  God  Himself  for  its  authority  and  its 
sanction,  there  cannot  l»e  that  broad  line  of  de- 
marcation   between    this  life   and  the  next, 
which  is  drawn  for  those  whose  power  is  limit- 
ed by  the  grave,   (ti.)  But  perhaps  the  most  im- 
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portant  mn  - yn'in ■<■  of  the  theocrntic  nature  struggle  against  the  Syrians,  and  the  succeaa 

of  the  law  was  the  fttrulinr  chanulrr  of"  ymitlm s.%  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Levitical  power, 

which  it  sought  to  impress  on  the  fttv/Jt.    The  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 

Mosaic  law,  beginning  with  piety  as  its  fir>t  The  Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence 

object,  enforce!  bmmi  emphatically  the  parity  of  the  Jewish  character.   The  Pharisees,  truly 

essential  to  those  who,  by  their  union  witli  representing  the  chief  strength  of  the  people, 

God,  have  recovered  the  hoj»e  of  intrinsic  good-  systematized  this  feeling. 

ness,  while  it  views  righteousness  and  love  Again*!  this  idolatry  of  the  Law  there  were 
rather  as  deductions  from  these  than  as  inde-  two  re-actions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Sadou- 
pendent  objects.  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  dig-  j  CBBI ;  one  which  had  its  basis  in  the  idea  of  a 
nit)  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  obligations  of  higher  love  and  service  of  God,  independent  of 
communion  with  a  holy  God.  The  sultordiua-  the  Law  and  it»  sanctions.  The  other,  that  of 
tion,  therefore,  of  this  idea  also  to  the  reli-  the  Esststfl,  was  an  attempt  to  burst  the 
gious  idea,  is  enforced  ;  and  so  long  as  the  due  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in 
supremacy  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other  all  fulness,  freedom,  ami  purity.  (/».)  The  re  la- 
duties  would  rind  their  places  in  pro|>er  bar-  tion  of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of  Christ  is  also 
monv.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  l'aul.  The  Law  was 
in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  the  IlaiAayuym  ac  Xptorov,  the  sen-ant  (that  is) 
sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar  color  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true 
to  the  Jewish  character.  It  is  evident  that  this  teacher  ( < ial.  iii.  24 ) ;  and  Christ  was  "  the  end  " 
characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to  or  object  "of  the  Law  "( Rom.  x.  4).  As  being 
preserve  the sn-liuion  which,  under  God's  provi-  subsidiary  to  the^proraise,  it  had  accomplished 
deuce,  was  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its  its  puqio.se  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  In 
turn  be  fostered  by  it.  its  national  asjicct,  it  had  existed  to  guard  the 
III.  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law  faith  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hinderunce  to 
to  the  future,  it  is  important  to  lie  guided  by  that  faith  had  been  thr -"^eulty  of  realizing  the 
the  general  principle  laid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  19,  invisible  presence  of  G^,  .„id  of  conceiving  a 
"  The  Law  made  nothing  perfect."  This  prin-  communion  with  v_  '^finite  Godhead  which 
ciple  will  l»e  applied  in  different  degrees  to  its  should  not  crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature, 
bearing  (a)  on  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish  This  difficulty  was  now  to  pass  away  forever, 
commonwealth  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  tru- 

b)  on  the  coming  of  our  Ixml  Himself;  and  ly  and  visibly  man.    In  its  individual,  or  what 

c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gosjiel.  (a.)  To  is  usually  called  its  "  moral  "  aspect,  the  Law 
that  alter  history  the  Law  was,  to  a  great  ex-  liore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriuess  and 
tent,  the  key.  It  was  indeed  often  neglected,  insufficiency.  It  had  declared  the  authority  of 
and  even  forgotten  ;  yet  still  it  formed  the  truth  ami  goodness  over  man's  will,  and  taken 
standard  from  which  the  i>cople  knowingly  de-  for  granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
parted,  and  to  which  they  constantly  returned ;  which  could  recognize  that  authority;  but  it 
and  to  it,  therefore,  all  which  was  peculiar  in  had  done  no  more.  Its  presence  had  therefore 
their  national  and  individual  character  was  due.  detected  the  existence  and  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
Its  direct  influence  was  probably  greatest  in  the  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's  true  na 
periods  hefore  the  cstahlishim  it  i»l  the  km.:  ture  ;  but  it  had  ulso  brought  out  with  BOrere 
dura,  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  lament  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
List  act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israel-  sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Horn.  vii.  7-25) 
itestoit  as  the  charter  of  their  occupation  of  the  The  relation  of  the  I«aw  to  Christ  in  its  sacrt 
Conquered  land  (Josh.  xxiv.  24-27  i;  and,  in  |  ficial  and  ceremonial  a»peet  will  be  more  full'- 
the  semi-anarchical  period  of  the  Judges,  the  considered  elsewhere.  ISuluncK.]  (c.)  It  n~ 
Law  and  the  Tabernacle  were  the  onl\  centres  mains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obligation 
of  any  thing  like  national  unity.  The  estab-  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
lishment  of  the  kingdom  was  due  to  an  imna-  j»el.  As  a  means  of  justification  or  solvation, 
tience  of  this  position,  and  a  de-ire  for  a  visible  it  ought  never  to  have  been  regarded.,  even  he- 
and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the  fore  Christ  :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that 
same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so  still  less  can  this  be  so  since  He  hat  come.  But 
often  in  idolatry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  yet  the  question  remains  whether  it  is  binding 
after  the  separation,  the  dcliUratc  rejection  of  on  Christians,  even  when  they  do  not  depend 
the  leading  principles  of  the  I  .aw  In  Jcrolioam  on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems  clear  enough, 
and  his  successors  was  the  beginning  of  a  grad-  j  that  its  formal  coercive  authority  as  a  w  hole 
uul  declension  into  idolatry  and  heathenism.]  ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  very  division  It  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish  covenant, 
of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  diminution  of  and  in  many  points  to  the  constitution,  the 
its  splendor,  and  the  need  of  a  principle  to  as-  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances,  of 
sert  against  the  superior  material  power  of  U-  the  people.  That  covenant  was  preparatory  to 
rael,  brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  increased  j  the  Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorlwd  ; 
honor  and  influence.  Far  more  was  this  the  those  customs  and  observances  have  passed 
case  after  the  captivity.  The  ioss  of  the  inde-  away.  It  follows,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
pendent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of  proph-  ease,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
ecy,  both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back  up-  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it 
on  the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive  is  grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth,  declaration  of  out  Lord,  that  He  came  "not  to 
Diis  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstract  destroy  the  Law,  hut  to  jierfect  it,"  and  that 
patriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the  Mnccalaean  "not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  shall  pass 
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away"*  what  of  the  fact,  consequent  upon  it, 
that' the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  an<l  had  an  iro]K>rtant  influence 
on  much  Christian  legislation  ?  The  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practically  there 
is  need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order 
to  distinguish  what  is  local  and  temporary  from 
what  is  universal,  and  what  is  mere  external 
form  from  what  is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

Lawyer.  The  title  "  lawver  "  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  "  ■cribe/' 
both  on  account  of  its  etymological  meaning, 
and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a 
"  lawyer"  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
called  "one  of  the  scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28. 
If  the  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46, 
be  correct,  it  will  be  decisive  against  this.  By 
the  use  of  the  word  vo/uxof  (Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a 
simple  adjective,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  title  "  scribe  "  was  a  legal  and  official  des- 
ignation, but  that  the  name  vofitKOc  was  prop- 
erly a  mere  epithet  signifying  one  "  learned  in 
the  law,"  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common 
parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii.  13, 
"  Zenas  the  lawyer  "). 
Laying-on'of  Hands.  [Baptism.] 
Laz  arus.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us 
as  belonging  to  two  characters  in  the  N.  T.,  we 
may  recognize  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  Elcazar.  1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1 ).  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  John,  and  that  records  little  mop' 
than  the  facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 
We  are  able,  however,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  principles  of  a  true  historical  criticism, 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us,  with 
at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlines.  (I.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1  implies  that  the  sisters  were  the  bet- 
ter known.  Lazarus  is  "of  Bethany,  of  the 
village  of  Man-  and  her  sister  Martha.  From 
this,  and  from"  the  order  of  the  three  names  in 
John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Laz- 
arus was  the  young'est  of  the  family.  (2.)  The 
house  in  which  the  feast  is  held  appears,  from 
John  xii.  2,  to  lie  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha 
"  serves,"  as  in  Luke  x.  38.  Marv  takes  upon 
herself  that  which  was  the  speci'al  duty  of  a 
hostess  towards  an  honored  guest  (comp.  Luke 
vii.  46).  The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by 
this  account,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  lte  that 
they  were  the  givers  of  the  feast.  In  Matt, 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  same  fact  appears  a> 
occurring  in  "  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper;  " 
but  a  leper,  as  such,  would  have  been  compelled 
to  lead  a  se{»arate  life,  and  certainly  could  not 
have  given  a  feast  and  received  a  multitude  of 
guests.  Among  the  conjectural  explanations 
which  have  been  given  of  this  difference,  the 
hypothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of 
the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had 
been  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual 
death,  or  the  civil  death  that  followed  on  his 
disease,  had  left  his  children  free  to  act  for 
themselves,  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other, 
and  has  some  support  in  early  ecclesiastical 
traditions.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances  of  John 
xi.  and  xii.  point  to  wealth  and  social  position 


above  the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of 
Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36, 
44,  suggests  another  conjecture  that  harmonizes 
with  and  in  part  expluins  the  foregoing.  If 
Simon  the  lejier  were  also  the  Pharisee,  it 
would  explain  the  fact  just  noticed  of  the 
friendship  between  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  and 
the  members  of  that  party  in  Jerusalem.  It 
would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the  Phar- 
isee, whom  we  thus  fur  identify  with  the  father 
of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  members 
of  that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
watch  the  new  teacher.  (5.)  One  other  con- 
jecture, lwlder  perhaps  than  the  others,  mav 
yet  lie  hazardeo.  Admitting,  as  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evi- 
dence and  of  traditional  authority,  there  are 
yet  some  coincidences,  at  least  *  remarkable 
enough  to  deserve  attention,  and  which  suggest 
the  identification  of  Lazarus  with  the  young 
ruler  that  had  great  possessions,  of  Matt,  xix., 
Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii.  The  age  (Matt.  xix.  20, 
22)  agrees  with  what  has  been  before  inferred 
(see  aliovc,  1 ),  as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above 
the  average  with  what  we  know  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  family  at  Bethany  (sec  2).  If  the 
father  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with 
that  body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the 
son,  even  in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy 
the  position  of  a  "  ruler.  But  further,  it  is 
of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark  uses  the 
emphatic  word  ("  Jesus,  beholding  him,  lowd 
him  ")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  Gos- 
pel history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  of 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  Combin- 
ing these  inferences,  then,  we  get,  with  some 
measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one  as- 
pect of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and 
Friend,  full  of  the  most  living  interest.  Tho 
village  of  Bethany  and  its  neighborhood  were 
a  frequent  retreat  from  the  controversies  and 
tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2  ;  Luke  xxi. 
37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other,  one 
household,  wealthy,  honorahlc,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Phari- 
sees (sec  above,  1,  2,  3),  learns  to  know  and 
reverence  him.  Disease  or  death  removes  the 
father  from  the  scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are 
left  with  their  younger  brother  to  do  as  they 
think  right.  In  them  and  in  the  brother  over 
whom  they  watch,  He  finds  that  which  is  wor- 
thy of  His  love.  But  two  at  least  need  an  edu- 
cation in  the  spiritual  life.  A  few  weeks  pass 
away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  xi. 
One"  of  the  sliarp  malignant  fevers  of  Palestine 
cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  1  he  sis- 
ters know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has 
loved  him  on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes 
centred.  They  >cnd  to  Him  in  the  belief  tnat 
the  titlings  of*  the  sickness  wifl  at  once  draw 
Him  to  them  (John  xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in 
words  which  (though  afterwards  understood 
otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have  Itemed  to  the 
disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom  the  truth 
came  not  at  once,  but  bv  degrees,  He  prepares 
them  for  the  worst.  "  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death"  —  "Our  friend  Lazarus  slee|ieth  "  — 
"  Lazarus  is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was 
doing  as  a  teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42) 
in  Bethabara,  or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40 
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and  i.  28),  was  nut  interrupted,  and  continues  down  persecution  on  on*  al.eadr  singled  out 
for  two  days  after  the  message  reaches  Him.  for  it  kept  the  thrtv  cvaufccluts,  <%t itiii^r  dur- 
Thcn  comes  the  journey,  occupying  two  days  ing  the  lifetime  or  Lazai  <  irotu  all  mention 
more.  When  He  ami  lli>  disciples  come,  of  him  ;  and  r.iuf.  this  rea-son  for  ulence  king 
three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial.  The  removed  by  his  death,  St.  John  could  write 
friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the  Pharisee  freely.  {2)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  time 
and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  coiisola-  (iosjK'ls  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deliberate 
lions.  The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each  plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that 
according  to  her  character.  His  sympathy  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  cx- 
with  their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  "to  weep,  j  cent  ion),  and  that  they  therefore  abstained 'front 
Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the  answer  all  mention  of  any  fact,  however  interesting, 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the  Fa-  that  lay  outside  that  limit.  (3)  That  the  nar- 
ther  (John  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  rative,  in  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  its  human 
away  from  the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in  sympathies  and  marvellous  transparency,  car- 
which  the  body  had  been  placed.  "He  that  nes  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own  truthful* 
was  dead  came  forth,  hound  nam!  and  foot  with  ness.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by 
grave-clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  the  attempt  to  represent  to  one's  self  what 
with  a  napkin."  It  is  well  not  to  break  in  must  have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as 
upon  the  silence  which  hangs  over  the  interval  that  now  in  question  upon  the  life  of  him  who 
ot  that  "four  days'  sleep."  One  scene  more  hud  U-en  affected  by  it,  may  pcrluqis  he  added, 
meets  us,  ami  then  the  lite  of  the  familr  which  j  The  history  of  monastic  orders,  of  sudden  con- 
has  come  before  us  with  such  daylight  clearness  1  versions  after  great  critical  deliverances  from 
lapses  again  into  obscurity.  In  the  house  '  disease  or  danger,  offers  an  analogy  which  may 
which,  though  it  still  bore  the  father's  name  '  help  to  guide  us.  In  such  cases  it  has  hap- 
(««/».  I),  was  the  dwelling  of  the  sisters  and  the  j  tamed,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  man 
brother,  there  is  a  supper,  and  Lazarus  is  there.  |  lias  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was  broken, 
and  iMartha  serves,  uw  longer  jealously,  and  j  the  past  buried  forever,  old  things  vanished 
Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly  offering  of  i  away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  changes  his 
the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  herself  once  name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  sja-akfl  only  in 
again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  After  hints,  of  all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life, 
this,  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It  shrinks  above  all  from  making  his  conversion, 
would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the  his  resurrection  from  the  deatli  of  sin,  the  sub- 
strange  fact  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51 )  ject  of  common  talk.  Assume  only  that  the 
as  any  other,  if  we  were  to  sup|>osc  that  Lazarus,  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such 
whose  home  was  near,  who  must  have  known  way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly  won- 
the  place  to  which  the  Lord  "  oftentimes  re-  derful  that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  pub- 
sorted,"  was  drawn  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsem-  licity,  and  should  wish  to  tuke  his  place  a*  the 
anc  by  the  approach  of  the  officers  "  with  last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believers, 
their  torches  and  lanterns  and  weapons  "  (John  The  facts  of  the  case  arc,  at  any  rate,  singu- 
xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  larly  in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation, 
rushed  eagerly  "  with  the  linen  cloth  cast  about  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  equally  all  mention 
his  naked  body,"  to  see  whether  he  was  in  time  of  the  three  names.  John,  writing  long  after- 
to  render  any  help.  Apocryphal  traditions  wards,  when  all  three  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels 
even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the  that  the  restraint  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
silence  which  "sealed  the  lips  of  the  evangel-  puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings  all  things  to 
ists"  had  restrained  others  also.  They  have  j  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
nothing  more  to  tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  mea  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life,  too,  all 
gre  tale  that  follows:  —  He  lived  for  thirty  indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  F.vangcl- 
years  after  his  resurrection,  and  died  at  the  age  ist  was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost 
of  sixty.  When  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  i  circle  of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be 
it  was' with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  as  of  a  most  lovingly  and  reverently  remembered. — 
bridegroom.  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary  j  2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well- 
the  wife  of  Clcophus,  and  other  disciples,  were  known  parable  of  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  What  is 
sent  out  to  sea  by  the  .lews  in  a  leaky  Ixnit,  but  I  there  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  in  this  parable 
miraculously  escaped  destruction,  and  were  I  alone  we  meet  with  a  proper  name.  Were  the 
brought  safely  to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached  '  thoughts  of  men  called  to  the  etymology  of  the 
the  Uospel,  and  founded  a  church,  and  became  name,  as  signifying  that  he  who"  bore  it  had  in 
its  bishop.  After  many  years,  he  suffered  mar-  j  his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as  meaning, 
tyrdom,  and  was  buried,  some  said,  there  ;  j  in  the  shortened  form,  one  who  had  Income 
others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus.  Finally  his  lames  altogether  "helpless"?  Or  was  it  again  not 
and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene  were  brought  a  parable,  but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a 
from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by  the  Kmperor  history,  so  that  Lazarus  was  some  actual  beg- 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church  erected  to  gar,  like  him  who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of 
his  honor.  Some  apocrypha]  books  were  ex-  the  Temple,  familiar  therefore  both  to  the  di«- 
tant  bowing  his  name.  The  question  why  the  ciplcsand  the  Pharisees  ?  Whatever  the  merit 
fir»t  three  (iospcls  omit  all  mention  of  so  won-  of  either  of  these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them 
derful  a  fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  has  can  be  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory  ;  and  it 
from  a  comparatively  early  period  forced  itself  |  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  hypothesis 
Upon  interpreters  and  nja'dogists.  The  expla-  j  ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  it- 
nations  given  of  the  torrplexiiig  phenomenon  1  self  with  this  question  tiro.  If  we  assume  the 
are  briefly  these  :  —  ( 1 )  That  fear  of  drawing  |  identity  suggested  in  (r>5»  or  if,  leaving  tbut  a* 
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unproved,  we  rememlier  only  that  the  historic 
Lazarus  belonged  by  birth  "to  the  class  of  the 
wealthy  und  iuHuetuial  Pharisees,  as  in  (3), 
could  any  thing  he  more  significant  than  the 
introduction  of  this  name  into  such  a  parable  ' 
Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee,  rich,  honored,  blame- 
less among  men,  but  Eleazar  the  beggar,  full 
of  leprous  sore*,  lying  at  the  rich  man's  gate, 
was  the  true  heir  of  blessedness,  for  whom  was 
resen*ed  the  glory  of  being  in  Abraham's  bo- 
nm.  Verv  striking  too,  it  must  Iks  added,  is 
'he  coincidence  lietween  the  teaching  of  the 
parable  and  of  the  history  in  another  point, 
riic  Lazarus  of  the  one  remains  in  Abraham's 
Uwjtn  liecausc  "  if  men  hear  not  Mom's  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  lie  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead."  The  Lazarus  of  the 
other  returned  from  it,  and  yet  liears  no  wit- 
ness to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  wonders  or 
the  terrors  of  Hade*.  In  this  instance  also, 
the  name  of  Lazarus  has  been  perpetuated  in 
an  institution  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
leper  of  the  middle  ages  appears  as  a  La/.zaro. 
Am  >v:  the  orders,  half-military  and  half-mo- 
nastic, of  the  12th  century,  was  one  which  bora 
the  title  of  the  Knights' of  St.  Lazarus  (a.d. 
1119),  whose  special  work  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Eu- 
rope. The  use  of  lasxtrrllo  and  fastir-hotur 
for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Christendom,  no  less  than  that  of 
laxtaro,te  for  the  mendicants  of  Italiun  towns, 
are  indications  of  the  effect  of  the  parable  upon 
the  mind  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
thence  upon  its  later  speech. 

Lead,  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals, 
found  generally  in  veins  of  rocks,  though  sel- 
dom in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  commonly 
in  combination  with  sulphur  It  was  earlv 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions  to  it 
in  Scripture  indicate  that  tnc  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  found'  in  Egypt.  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the 
expression  in  E*-.lus.  xlvii.  18  (cotnp.  1  K. 
x.  27).  It  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
ianitcs  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
with  them  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  their 
return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  tribe  (Num. 
xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ess.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Eeclus. 
xxii.  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  fiat  cake 
(Zeeh.  v.  7),  or  a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or 
"stone"  (ver.  8);  stones  having  in  ancient 
tisn.-s  served  the  purpose  of  weights  (comp. 
I'rov.  xvi.  11 ).  In  modem  metallurgy,  lead  is 
n>ed  with  tin  in  the  composition  of  solder  for 
fastening  metals  together.  That  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  solder 
is  evident  from  Isaiah  xli.  7.  No  hint  is  given 
a<  to  the  composition  of  the  Bolder;  but  in  ail 
probability  lead  was  one  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, its  usage  for  such  a  purpose  being  of 
great  antiquity.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
it  for  fastening  stones  together  in  the  rough 
parts  of  a  building,  and  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Lav  an  1  among  the  ruins  at  Nimroud.    In  Job 


xix.  24,  rue  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the 
practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the 
letters,  to  render  them  legible,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  modern  metallurgy,  lead  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  silver  from  other  mineral 
product*.  The  'alloy  is  mixed  with  lead,  cx- 
|Kiscd  to  fusion  upon  an  earthen  vessel,  ami  sub- 
mitted to  a  blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross 
is  consumed.  This  process  U  called  the  cupel- 
ling O] K-ration,  with  which  the  description  in 
Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Napier, 
accurately  coincides. 

Leb  ana,  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  ,Neh.  vii.  48).  He  is  called  Labaxa  in 
the  jH*rallel  list  of  I  Esdras,  and 

Lob  ana h  in  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Leaf,  Leaves.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  numlier 


in  three  different  senses  —  ( 1 )  Lraf  or  Itatvs  of 
trees.  (2)  Istuvt  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple. 
(3)  Lrttws  of  the  roll  of  a  book.  1.  Lraf  of 
a  tree  (a/eh,  trrejih,  aphi).  The  olive-leaf  is 
mentioned  in  ficn.  viii.  11.  Fig-leaves  formed 
the  first  covering  of  our  parents  in  Eden.  The 
barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  19;  Mark  xi.  13) 
on  the  road  lietween  Bethany  and  Jerusalem 
"  had  on  it  nothing  but  karet?'  The  oakdeaf 
is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30  and  vi.  13.  The 
righteous  are  often  compared  to  green  leaves 
(Jer.  xvii.  8).  The  ungodly,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  as  "  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadcth  "  (Is.  i.  30). 
In  Ez.  xlvii.  12,  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  prob- 
ably an  allusion  to  some  tree  whese  leaves  were 
used  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine  o.  ointment ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many  ,ilants  and 
leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by"  them,  as  by 
the  old  English  herbalists.  2.  Leave*  of  doors 
(tseiaim,  delrth).  The  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
curs very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  aad  which 
in  1  K.'vi.  32  (margin)  and  34  is  translated 
"  luaves "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  lm.ms,  ribs, 
sidrs.  &c.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  the  Hebrew  word 
de/>ih  is  the  representative  of  both  duo,*  and 
/erov*.  3.  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (deJeth) 
Ocean  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer.  xxxvi  23. 
The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doors)  would  per- 
haps lie  more  correctly  translated  columns. 

Le  ah,  the  daughter  of  Laban  (ficn.  xxix. 
16).  The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was 
so  notable,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  cor.  mist 
to  the  beautiful  form  and  appearance  of  her 
younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  father  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  oiqiortunity  which  the  local 
marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off  in  her 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom, 
ami  excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that 
the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  the  younger 
.sister  to  be  given  first  in  marriage.  Jacob's 
preference  of  Rachel  grew  into  hatred  of  Ix*nh, 
after  he  had  married  Uith  sisters.  Ix>nh.  how- 
ever, bore  to  him  in  quick  succession  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Judith,  then  Issachar.  Zebulun, 
and  Dinah,  In-fore  Rachel  had  a  child.  Sli<- 
died  some  time  after  .Jacob  reached  the  south 
country  in  which  his  father  Isaac  lived.  She 
was  buried  in  the  familv  grave  in  Machpelah 
(eh.  xlix.  SI ). 

This  word  is  ro- 
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taincd  in  the  A.  V.  of  Pa.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the 
uM.'v  I  .'i  ■  1 1  -  h  versions  ;  but  the  Hebrew  woni 
of  which  it  is  the  rendering  in  elsewhere  almost 
uniformly  translated  "  liea  "  (Ps.  xl.  4,  lviii. 
S,  &o). 

Leather.  The  notices  ef  leather  in  the 
Bible  ure  singularly  few  ;  indeed  the  word  oc- 
curs but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  in- 
stance in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle 
(2  K.  i.  8;  Matt.  iii.  4).  There  arc,  however, 
other  instances  in  which  the  word  "  leather " 
mi- lit  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  "  skin  " 
(Lev.  xi.  32,  xiii.  48;  Num.  xxxi.  20). 

Leaven.  Various  substances  were  known 
to  have  fermenting  qualities  ;  but  the  ordinary 
I en ven  consisted  of  a  lump  of  old  dough  in  a 
high  state  of  fermentation,  which  was  inserted 
into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared  for  baking. 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  in  all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by"  fire.  It  is  in  ref- 
erence to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  with  ltnr>  n."  In  other 
nces,  where  the  offering  was  to  be  con- 
by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar, 
might  be  used.  Various  ideas  were  as- 
sociated with  the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the 
instance*  above  quoted.  But  the  most  promi- 
nent idea,  and  the  one  which  applies  equally  u> 
all  the  cases  of  prohibition,  is  connected  with 


the  corruotion  which  leaven  itself  had  under- ; 
gone,  and  which  it  communicated  to  bread  to 
the  process  of  fermentation.    It  is  to  this  prop-  [ 
eity  of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "leaven  "  (i>.  the  corrupt  doc- 1 
trine)  "  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  6)  ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  "  old  leaven  "  ( I  Cor.  v.  7). 

Lob  anon,  a  mountain  range  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.  The  name  Lebanon  signifies  '*  white," 
and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  the  snow, 
which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covers 
its  whole  summit,  or  on  account  of  the  white 
tolor  of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks.  It  is  the 
"  white  mountain  "  —  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Pales- 
tine. Lebanon  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
lying  upon  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
tsrael  (I)cut.  i.  7,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.  They  both  be- 
gin in  lat.  33°20/,  and  run  in  parallel  lines  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles,  enclos- 
ing between  them  a  long  fertile  vallcv  from  5  to 
8  miles  wide,  anciently  called  Cede-Sgrkt.  The 
western  range  is  the  "  Libanus  "  of  the  old  ge- 
ographers,  and  the  I^-banon  of  Scripture.  The 
eastern  range  was  called  "  Anti-Libanus  "  by 
geographers,  and  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-ris- 
ing "  by  the  sacred  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  A  deep 
valley  called  Wady  et-Teim  separates  the  southern 
section  of  Anti-Libanus  from  both  Lebanon  and 
the  hills  of  Galilee.  Ix'banon  —  the  western 
range  —  commences  on  the  south  at  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Litany,  the  ancient  River  Leontcs, 
which  drains  the  Valley  of  Cade-Syria,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  five  miles  north  of 
Tyre.  It  runs  N.  E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  the  owning  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean into  the  Plain  of  Kmcsa,  called  in  Scripture 
the  "Entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 
Here  Nahr  el-Kdnr  —  the  ancient  River  Eleuthe- 
rus  —  sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the 


Iieontes  docs  round  its  southern.  The  averag* 
elevation  of  the  range  is  from  6,000  to  8,000 
ft. ;  but  two  peaks  rise  considerably  higher.  On 
the  summits  of  both  these  peaks  the  snow 
remains  in  patches  during  the  whole  siimmcr. 
The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon  ha* 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  sum- 
mits. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  i» 
covered  witli  small  fragments  of  limestone 
from  which  white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of 
naked  r»»ck  shoot  up  at  intervals.  Here  and 
there  a  few  stunted  pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are 
met  with.  The  line  of  cultivation  runs  along 
at  the  height  of  about  6,000  ft. ;  and  below  this 
the  features  of  the  western  slopes  are  entirely 
different.  The  descent  is  gradual,  but  is  every- 
where broken  by  precipices  and  towering  rock* 
which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiselled  into 
strange,  fantastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  moun- 
tain-side, looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents. 
Here  and  there,  too,  bola  promontories  shoot 
out,  and  dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rugged  limestone 
hanks  are  scantily  clothed  with  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines ;  while  everv 
available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  cul- 
tivation is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Svria 
might  be  if  under  a  good  government.  Fig- 
trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  trained 
along  narrow  ledges;  long  ranges  of  mulberries, 
on  terraces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more 
gentle  declivities ;  and  dense  groves  of  olives 
fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of 
villages  are  seen  —  here  built  amid  labyrinth* 
of  rocks  ;  there  clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to 
the  sides  of  cliffs;  while  convents,  no  less  nu- 
merous, are  |>erched  on  the  top  of  every  peak. 
The  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  every  |H»tt 
of  the  mountain.  Lebanon  also  abounds  in 
olives,  figs,  and  mulberries ;  while  some  rem- 
nants exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  ce- 
dar, which  formerly  covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  5;  Is.  xiv.  8;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Considerable 
numbers  of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired 
glens  and  higher  peaks :  the  writer  has  seen 
jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers 
(2  K.  xiv.  9  ;  Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Hah.  ii.  17).  Some 
noble  streams  of  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  I>cbanon.  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain 
with  their  ruddy  waters  the  transparent  l>osom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  base  of  Lelw- 
non  runs  the  irregular  plain  of  Phoenicia ;  no- 
where more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  often 
interrupted  by  bold  rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into 
tlie  sea.  The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  com- 
posed of  Jura  limestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils. 
Long  belti  of  more  recent  sandstone  run  along 
the  western  slopes,  which  is  in  places  largely 
impregnated  with  iron.  Lelmnon  was  origi- 
nnllv  inhabited  bv  the  Hivitcs  and  Giblitc* 
(Judg.  iii.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The  whole 
mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites, 
but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh.  xiii. 
2-6;  Judg.  iii.  During  the  Jewish  mon- 

archy it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians  (1  K.  v.  2-6  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  From 
the  Greek  conquest  until  modern  times,  Lebanon 
had  no  separate  history. 

Anti-Libanus.  —  The  main  chain  of  Anti-Li' 
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bawus  commence*  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan, 
near  the  parallel  ol  Cwsareu-Phiiippi,  runs 
north  to  Hermon,  and  then  north-east  in  a 
straight  line  till  it  Kinks  down  into  the  great 
Plain  ot*  BlUMl)  not  fur  from  the  site  of  liihlah. 
Hermon  is  the  loftiest  |»cak  ;  the  next  highest 
id  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Ahila.  Iieside 
the  village  of  Blwlin,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
al>out  7,000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  ridge  averages 
about  5,000  ft. ;  it  is  in  general  bleak  and  bar- 
ren, with  shelving  gray  declivities,  gruv  cliffs, 
and  gray  rounded  summits.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and 
juniper.  The  western  slopes  descend  abruptly 
into  the  Duka'a ;  but  the  features  of  the  eastern 
are  entirely  different.  Three  side-ridges  here 
radiate  from  Hermon,  like  the  ribs  of  an  o]icn 
fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of  three 
great  terraces.  Anti-Libanus  is  only  once  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  ac- 
curately described  as  "  Lebanon  toward  the 
sun-rising"  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  "The  tower  of 
Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus" 
(Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Hermon,  which  forms 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  panorama 
round  that  city. 

Leb'aoth,'  a  town  which  forms  one  of  the 
last  group  of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  possessions  of  Judah  (Josh. 
xt.  32),  probably  identical  with  Beth-Leha- 

OTH. 

Lebbs'US.  This  name  occurs  in  Matt, 
x.  3,  according  to  Codex  I)  ( Bewc)  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  the  Received  Text.  In  Mark 
iii.  IS,  't  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimportant 
MSS.  for  Thaddeus. 

Leb  onah,  a  place  named  in  Judg.  xxi.  19 
only.  Lcbonah  has  survived  to  our  times  under 
the  almost  identical  form  of  el-LuHian.  It  lies 
to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the  XaUua  Koad, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  fiei/tn  (Bethel),  and 
two  from  Sei/un  (Shiloh). 

Le'oah,  a  name  mentioned  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21  only)  as  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Shclah,  the  thinf  son  of  Judah 
by  the  Catiaanitess  Bath-shua. 

Leech.  [Horse-Leech] 

Leeks  (Heb.  chdtMr).  The  word  chdtsir, 
Which  in  Num.  xi.  5  is  translated  Ueks,  occurs 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Hebrew 
t.-rm,  which  properly  denotes  ijrass,  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  green,"  and  may 
therefore  stand  in  this  passage  for  any  green 
footl,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Ludolf  and  Mail- 
lot have  conjectured ;  it  would  thus  lie  applied 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the 
tLTin  "  greens  :  "  yet  as  the  cJuitsir  is  mentioned 
together  with  onions  and  garlic  in  the  text, 
and  as  the  most  ancient  versions  unanimously 
understand  lfk*  by  tlu  Hebrew  word,  we  may 
be  satisfied  with  our  own  translation.  There 
is,  however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  in- 
terpretation of  cJuitsir,  first  proposed  by  Heng- 
stenlicrg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  [Pktor. 
liilk.  Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more  literal 
translation  of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr. 
Kitto,  "among  the  wonders  in  the  naturul  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  by  travellers  that 
the  common  people  there  eat  with  special  relish 
a  kind  of  nras*  similar  to  r/««vr."  Mayer  says 
of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  Trii/o- 
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nel/a  firnnm  Gnecum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Jjet/umitunui ),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but 
its  leaves  more  jioiuted,  and  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  eaten  by  the  |>eople.  The  leeL  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Its  botani- 
cal name  b  Allium  porrum ;  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Liiiuivr. 

Lees.  The  Hebrew  dinner  bears  the  radical 
sense  of  ftrtserfation,  and  was  applied  to  "  lees  " 
from  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wine  to  stand 
on  the  lees  in  order  that  its  color  and  body 
might  be  better  preserved.  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  meaning  a  generous 
full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  Before  the  wiuo 
was  consumed,  it  was  necessary  to  strain  off  the 
lees ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  "  well  refined  " 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "  dregs," 
was  an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  ex- 
treme punishment  (Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 

Legion,  the  chief  subdivision  of  the  Homan 
army,  containing  about  6,U0U  infantry,  with  a 
contingent  of  cavalry.  Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  or  regiments  ;  each  cohort,  into 
three  maniples,  or  bands  ;  and  each  maniple  into 
three  centuries,  or  companies,  of  100  each.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  its  primary 
sense,  but  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
order  to  express  any  large  numlter,  with  the 
accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination 
(Matt,  xx vi.  r>3;  Mark  v.  9). 

Le'habim,  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13; 
the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  There 
can  l»e  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
KeBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
and  that  from  them  Libya  and  the  Libyans 
derived  their  name.  These  primitive  Libyans 
appear  to  have  inhabited  the  northern  part  of 
Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  though  latterly 
driven  from  the  coast  by  the  tireck  colonists  of* 
tlie  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under 
Li'lilM. 

Le  hi,  a  place  in  Juduh,  probably  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  lietween  it 
and  the  cliff  I '.tain  ;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well- 
known  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  9, 
14,  19).  It  contained  an  eminence  —  Hamath- 
lehi,  and  a  spring  of  great  and  lasting  repute  — 
En  hak-kore.  Whether  the  name  existed  before 
the  exploit,  or  the  exploit  originated  the  name, 
cannot  now  lie  determined  from  the  narrative. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  ver.  9  and  19,  Lett'  is  named 
as  if  existing  before  this  occurrence;  while  on 
the  other,  the  play  of  the  story,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Ijcstowul  of  the  name  Ramath-lchi, 
look  as  if  the  reverse  were  intended.  The 
analogy  of  similar  names  in  other  countries  is 
in  favor  of  its  having  existed  previously.  A 
similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahui- 
roi,  and  a  great  similarity  between  the  two 
names  in  the  original,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi.  But  the 
situations  do  not  suit.  The  same  consideration 
would  al>o  ap|H-nr  fatal  to  the  identification 
projK*sed  by  M.  Van  de  Wide  at  Till  ti-IAhi- 
ue/i,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine.  As  far 
as  the  name  goes,  a  more  probable  suggestion 
would  Ik;  lieit-Liki>feh,  a  village  on  the  northern 
slo|ics  of  the  great  Wndi/  Suleiman,  about  two 
miles  below  the  upjier  Bcth-horon. 

Lem'uel,  the  name  of  an  unknown  king  tn 
whom   his   mother  addressed  the  prudential 
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maxim*  contained  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1-9.  The 
Kubbmical  commentators  identify  Lemuel  with 
Solomon,  (irotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  ety- 
mology from  the  Arabic,  makes  l.f  .-I  the 

same  as  Hczckiah.  Hitzig  ami  others  regard 
him  as  king  or  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwell- 
ing on  tlie  Ujrders  of  Palestine,  an  elder  broth- 
er of  Agitr,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
Prov.  xxx. 

Lentils  (Heb.  'HtLUhim).  Then-  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  occurs 
in  the  four  following  pannages  :  —  ( Jen.  xxv.  34  ; 
2  Sum.  xvii.  28 ;  xxiii.  1 1  ;  and  E«.  It.  9. 
Then-  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  lentils,  all  of 
which  are  still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  grown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe, 
A»ia,  and  North  Africa:  the  red  lentil  is  still 
a  favorite  article  of  food  in  the  Hast ;  it  is  a 
small  kind,  the  seeds  of  which,  after  lieing  de- 
corticated, are  commonly  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
India.  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  this  plant 
is  identical  with  the  Hebrew :  it  is  known  in 
and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c,  by  the  name 
'Adas,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral travellers.    Lentil  bread  is  still  eaten  by 


the  jK>or  of  Egypt 
Leopard  (  Heb. 


namer)  is  invariably  given 
by  the  A.  Vr.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  occurs  in  the  seven  following  pas- 
sages: —  Is.  xi.  6  ;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23;  Dan.  vii. 
6  ;  Hos.  xiii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  8  :  Hab.  i.  8.  fvevinrd 
occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in  Kev. 
xiii.  2.  From  the  |>assuge  of  Canticles,  quoted 
above,  we  learn  that  the  hilly  ranges  of  Leba- 
non were  in  ancient  times  frequented  by  these 
animals,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  southern  maritime 
mountains  of  Syria.  Burckhardt  mentions  that 
leopards  have  sometimes  been  killed  in  "  the 
low  and  rocky  chain  of  the  Hichcl  Mountain  ;  " 
but  he  calls  "them  ounces.  Under  the  name 
namtr,  which  means  "spotted,"  it  is  not  im- 
probable tluit  another  animal,  namely  the 
cheetah  {(lur/xirda  jnlxtta),  maybe  Included; 
which  is  tamed  bv  the  Mahometans  of  Syria, 
who  employ  it  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

Leper,  Leprosy.  The  predominant  and 
characteristic  form  of  leprosy  in  Scripture  is  a 
white  variety,  covering  either  the  entire  laxly  or 
a  large  tract  of  its  surface  ;  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  hpm  t\fomim.  Such  were  the  cases 
of  Host*,  Miriam,  N unman,  and  liehazi  ( Ex.  Iv. 
6;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1,  27:  comii.  Lev. 

xiii.  13).  But  remarkably  enough,  in  the  Mo- 
saic rituul-diagnosis  of  the  disease  (I«cv.  xiii., 

xiv.  ),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole 
surface,  ap|»cars  to  be  regarded  as  "  clean  " 

(xiii.  12,  13,  16,  17).   The  Egyptian  bondage, 

with  its  studied  degradations  and  privations, 
and  especially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  sun,  must  have  had  a  frightful  ten- 
dency to  generate  this  class  of  disorders  ;  hence 
Man'ctho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians  drove  out 
the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy — a 
strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  "  plagues  "  of  Egypt,  yet  probably  also 
containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode 
of  lite,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of 
newly-emancipated  slaves,  may  possibly  have 


had  a  further  tendency  to  produce  skin-dts 
orders,  ami  severe  repressive  measures  may 
have  liecn  required  in  the  desert-moving  camp 
to  secure  the  public  health,  or  to  allay  the  panic 
of  infection.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  this  rejiertory  of  symptoms 
may  nave  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had 
pre-existed,  may  alone  have  ordinarily  contin- 
ues! in  a  later  age.  But  it  is  observable  that, 
amongst  these  Levitical  symptoms,  the  scaling, 
or  jieeling-off"  of  the  surface,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  expression  in  the  He- 
brew text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  th« 
cuticle.  The  principal  morbid  features  ore  a 
rising  or  swelling,  a  scab  or  baldness,  and  a 
bright  or  white  sjtot  (xiii.  2).  But  especially 
a  white  swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of 
the  hair  of  the  part  from  the  natural  black  to 
white  or  yellow  (3,  4,  10,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  ap- 
]K-arancc  of  a  taint  going  "deeper  than  the 
skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh  "  appearing  in  the 
swelling  (10,  14,  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pol- 
lution. The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright 
spot,  was  remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtful  (4, 
21,  26,  31 ),  and  for  a  second  such  period,  if  it 
hail  not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  then  spread 
(7,  22,  27,  35),  it  was  decided  as  polluting. 
But  if,  after  the  second  period  of  quarantine, 
the  trace  died  away,  and  showed  no  symptom 
of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere  scab,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23,  34).  This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have 
been  relied  on.  A  stmt  most  innocent  in  all 
other  respects,  if  it  "  spread  much  abroad," 
was  unclean  ;  whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the 
man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it 
could  find  no'farthcr  range,  was  on  the  contrary 
"  clean  "  (12,  13).  These  two  opposite  criteria 
seem  to  show,  that,  whilst  the  disease  manifest- 
ed activity,  the  Mosaic  law  imputed  pollution 
to  and  iinjKised  segregation  on  the  sufferer, 
but  that  the  point  at  which  it  might  be  viewed 
as  having  run  its  course  was  the  signal  for  his 
re-admission  to  communion.  It  is  clear  that  the 
leprosy  of  Ix-v.  xiii.,  xiv.,  means  any  severe  dis- 
ease spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
the  way  described,  and  so  shocking  of  aspect, 
or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection,  that  pub- 
lie  feeling  called  for  separation.  It  is  now  un- 
doubted that  the  "  leprosy  "  of  modern  Syria, 
and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Norway,  is  the  Elr}>hanttasis  Uracorum.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  cru- 
saders into  the  various  countries  of  Western 
and  Northern  Eurojie.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  distinctive  white  leprosy,  nor  do  any  of  the 
descrilied  symptoms  in  Ix-v.  xiii.  point  to  ele- 
phantiasis." "White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27) 
would  be  as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to 
small-pox.  Further,  the  most  striking  and 
fearful  results  of  this  modern  so-called  "  lep 
rosy  "  are  wanting  in  the  Mosaic  description. 
Whether  we  regard  Lev.  xiii.  as  speaking  of  n 
group  of  diseases  having  mutuallv  a  mere  su- 
perficial resemblance,  or  a  real  affinity,  it  need 
not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  correspond 
with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hipjiocrates,  the 
ah?*;,  hint},  and  /umic,  which  are  said  by 
Bateman  [Skin  Plates  vii.  and  Tin.) 

to  prevail  still  respectively  as  Isprn  alphoida. 
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Lqira  ndoarU.  and  Lfimi  niijricnn*.  The  first 
has  more  minute  ami  whiter  scales,  and  the 
cireuhir  patches  in  which  they  form  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  whfOtiS,  which  apj>ears  in 
scaly  disks  of  different  si/.es,  having  nearlv  al- 
ways a  circular  form,  first  presenting  smalf  dis- 
tinct reil  shining  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  then 
white  scales  which  accumulate  sometimes  into 
a  thick  crust;  or,  as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describe* 
its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451),  as  having  a 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base;  the  ele- 
vations depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without  a 
change  of  color ;  the  black  hair  on  the  patches, 
which  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  hair  in  Pal- 
estine, participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the 
patches  themselves  perpetually  widening  in 
their  outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably 
what  gives  their  bright  glossy  color  to  the 
scaly  patches,  and  this  in  the  kindred  dis- 
ease of  ichthyosis  is  deposited  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  surface.  The  third,  nit/ricans,  or 
rather  tul>fusra,  is  rarer,  in  form  and  distribu- 
tion resembling  the  second,  but  differing  in  the 
dark  livid  color  of  the  patches.  The  scaly  in- 
crustations of  the  first  species  infest  the  flat  of 
the  fore  arm,  knee,  and  ellww  joints,  but  on  the 
face  seldom  extend  beyond  the  forehead  and 
temples ;  comp.  2.  Chr.  xxvi.  19  :  "  the  leprosv 
rose  up  in  his  forehead."  The  cure  of  this  is 
not  d:flkult ;  the  second  scarcely  ever  heals 
(Cclsus  Ih  Med.  v.  28,  §  19).  The  third  isal- 
wavs  accompanied  by  a  cachectic  condition  of 
bodV  Fu-ther,  elephantiasis  itself  lias  also 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  the  "  black 
leprosy."  It  is  possible  that  the  "  freckled 
•pot  ""of  the  A.  V.,  Lev.  xiii.  39,  may  corre- 
spond with  the  harmless  Leym  ttlpkoi&m,  since  it 
is  noted  as  "  clean."  There  is  a  remarkable 
concurrence  between  the  ..fcscliylean  (C'Aar/</i. 
271-274)  description  of  the  disease  which  was 
to  produce  "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh, 
eroding  with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural 
structure,  and  white  hairs  "shooting  up  over  the 
part  diseased,"  and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symp- 
toms ;  the  spreading  energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt 
upon  both  by  Moses  and  by  JEschvlus,  as  vin- 
dicating its  characters  r  scourge  of  God.  But 
the  symptoms  of  "  white  hairs "  is  a  curious 
and  exact  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  esj»cciallv 
as  the  poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that 
the  disease  spoken  of  was  not  then  domesticat- 
ed in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror  of  some 
other  land.  There  remains  a  curious  question, 
before  we  quit  Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosv 
of  garments  and  houses.  Some  have  thought 
garments  worn  by  leprous  patients  intended. 
Thi*  classing  of  garments  and  housewalls  with 
the  human  epidermis,  as  leprous,  has  moved 
the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of  others. 
Yet  modern  science  has  established  what  goes 
far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
more  philosophical  than  suc  h  cavils.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  are  some  skin-diseases  which 
originate  in  an  acanis,  and  others  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  fungus.  In  these  we  may  proba- 
bly find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The 
analogy  lietween  the  insect  which  frets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  frets  the  garment 
that  covers  it  —  between  the  fungous  growth 
that  lines  the  crevices  of  the  epidermis  and  that 


which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  masonry  —  b 
close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  ceremonial 
law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
lie  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with  pro- 
visions manifestly  reasonable.  Miehaelis  has 
sugirested  a  nitrous  efflorescence  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather 
an  acid  containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots, 
and  cites  the  example  of  a  house  in  Lnhcc ;  he 
mentions  also  extoliation  of  the  stone  from 
other  causes ;  but  probably  these  appearances 
would  not  lie  developed  without  a  greater  de- 
gree of  damp  than  is  common  in  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  It  is  manifest  also  that  a  disease  in 
the  human  subject  caused  by  an  acarus  or  by  a 
fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious,  since  the 
propagative  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
jierson  to  jierson.  The  lejK'rs  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament do  not  seem  to  offer  occasion  for  special 
remark,  save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  dis- 
ease, as  known  in  Palestine,  proliably  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  Hippocratic  record 
of  it. 

Le'shem,  a  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
name  of  Laish,  afterwards  Daw,  occurring  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  47  (twice). 

Lethech  (Ho*    rii.  2,  margin).  [Mbas- 

I'RtS.  j 

Let  tUS,  the  same  as  Hattusii  (1  Ksd. 
viii.  29).  Ap. 

Lot  ushim,  the  name  of  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(and  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.).  Fresnel  identifies  it 
with  Tttsm,  one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes 
of  Arabia,  like  as  he  compares  Leummim  with 
Umeiyim. 

Le'ummiffl,  the  name  of  the  third  of  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen. 
xxv.  3  (1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plural 
form  like  his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Lctushim. 
It  evidently  refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  sprung 
from  Dedan.  Leummim  has  lieen  identified 
with  the  'AAkovfiaiTurai  of  Ptolemy,  and  by 
Fresnel  with  an  Arab  tribe  called  Umihfim. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  very  ancient  tribes  of 
Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  bf  the 
Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  ante-Abra- 
hamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  country. 

Le  vi. "  1.  The  name  of  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other 
names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered 
round  the  child's  birth.  As  derived  from  U'u-ah 
"  to  adhere,"  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hojie  of 
the  mother  that  the  afl'ections  of  her  husband, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favored  Ra- 
chel, would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her.  "  This 
time  will  my  husband  lie  joined  unto  me,  be- 
cause I  have  Imnie  him  three  sons  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
34).  The  ncw-liorn  child  was  to  lie  a  fresh  link 
binding  the  parents  to  each  other  more  closely 
than  before.  ( hiefact  alone  is  recorded  in  which 
he  appears  prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob  have 
come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their 
father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem.  a  city  of 
Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  "to 
sec  the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1  ), 
»>.  as  the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Jose, 
phus  distinctly  states  {Ant.  i.  21 ).  to  l»c  present 
at  one  of  their  great  annual  gatherings  for  some 
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festival  of  nature-worship,  analogons  to  that 
which  we  meet  with  afterwards  among  the  Mid- 
Utlitea  (Num.  x.w.  2).  The  license  of  the  time 
or  the  absence  of  her  natural  guardians  exposes 
her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and 
outrage.  A  stain  is  left,  not  only  on  her,  hut  on 
the  honor  of  her  kindred,  whieh,  according  to 
the  rough  justice  of  the  time,  nothing  hut  hlood 
could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting  that 
revenue  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and  Ta- 
mar  (2  Sum.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
than  the  father,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Hchekah, 
it  In-longed  to  the  hrother  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriage.  Simeon  and  Levi 
take  the  task  upon  themselves.  The  history 
that  follows  is  that  of  a  cowardly  and  repulsive 
crime.  For  the  offence  of  one  man,  they  destroy 
.11,.  I  plunder  a  whole  citv.  They  cover  their 
murderous  schemes  with  fair  words  and  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  They  make  the  very  token 
of  their  religion  the  instrument  of  their  perfidy 
and  revenge.  Their  father,  timid  and  anxious 
as  ever,  utters  a  fcoblc  lamentation.  Of  other 
facts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in  which 
he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  prominent  and  distinct 

Kit.  He  shares  in  the  hatred  which  his  brothers 
ar  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots  against 
him  (den.  xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears  to  have 
been  foremost  in  this  attack  on  the  favored  son 
of  Rachel;  and  it  is  at  least  probuble  that  in 
this,  as  in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren.  After  this  wc  trace  Levi  as  join- 
ing in  the  migration  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Ja- 
cob as  its  patriarch.  He,  with  his  three  sons, 
Gcrshon,  Kohath,  Mcrari,  wentdown  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 ).  As  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons 
we  may  think  of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen. 
xlvii.  2)  that  were  specially  presented  before 
Pharaoh.  Then  comes  the  last  scene  in  which 
his  name  appears.  When  his  father's  death  i 
draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round  | 
him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought  up  again 
<o  receive  its  sentence  from  the  lins  that  are  no 
longer  feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  less 
than  the  incestuous  first-born,  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  birthright.  —  2.  Son  of  Mel- 
ehi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in 
fart  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii. 
24).  —  3.  A  more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ, 
son  of  Simeon  (Luke  iii.  29).  — 4.  Mark  ii.  14  ; 
Luke  v.  27,  29.  [Matthkw.] 

Levi  athan  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8, 
where  the  text  has  "  mourning."  In  the  He- 
brew Bible  the  word  lirt/athan,  which  is,  with 
the  foregoing  exception,  always  left  untranslated 
in  the  A.  V.,  is  found  only  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Job  iii.  8,  xl.  25*  (xli.  1,  A.  V.)  ;  Ps. 
lxxiv.  14,  civ.  26;  Is.  xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin 
of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of  Job  xli.  1,  the  crocr  .dile 
is  most  clear! v  the  animal  denoted  by  the  He- 
brew word.  Ps.  lxxiv.  14  also  clearly  points  to 
this  same  saurian.  The  context  of  Ps.  civ.  26 
■eemi  to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  name 
represents  some  animal  of  the  whale  tribe  ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  anim  d  is  denoted 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering. There  apfiears  to  be  some  reference  to 
those  who  practised  enchantments.    The  de- 


tailed description  of  leviathan  given  in  Job  xli  ' 
indisputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile.  The 
Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly  the  animal 
denoted  by  leviathan  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  14.  The  levi- 
athan of  "Ps.  civ.  26  seems  clearlv  enough  to 
allude  to  some  great  cetacean.  The  Orm  gladi- 
ator (Gray),  the  Phymltu  antiijuorum  (Gray),  or 
the  iiortpud  de,  la  Mediterranec  (Cuvier),  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  an- 
cient times  the  Bpecies  may  have  been  more  nu- 
merous. There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
leviathan  of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  As  the  term  Irriathan 
is  evidently  used  in  no  limited  sense,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  "leviathan  the  piercing 
serpent,"  or  "  leviathan  the  crooked  serpent,  * 
may  denote  some  species  of  the  great  rock- 
snakes  (Boida-)  which  are  common  in  South 
and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the  Hortulia  Sebtr, 
which  Schneider  (Amph.  ii.  266),  under  the  syn- 
onymc  Boa  hieroglyphica,  appears  to  identify 
with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

Le'vifl?  improperly  given  as  a  proper  name 
in  I  Esd.  ix.  14.  It  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
"the  Levite"  in  Err.  x.  15.  Ap. 

Levites.  The  analogy  or  the  names  of 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  in- 
clude under  these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that 
traced  its  descent  from  Levi.  The  existence 
of  another  division,  however,  within  the  tribe 
itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood  as 
limited  to  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave  to  the 
common  form,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Most  frequently  the  Lcvites  are  dis- 
tinguished, ns  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K.  viii. 
4 ;  Ezr.  ii.  70 ;  John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  has  perpetuated  itself.  Some- 
times the  word  extends  to  the  whole  tribe,  the 
priests  included  (Num.  xxxv.  2;  Josh.  xxi.  3, 
41  ;  Ex.  vi.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.).  .Some- 
times again  it  is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of 
"  the  priests  the  Levites "  (Josh.  iii.  3 ;  Ez. 
xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the 
functions  attached  to  its  several  orders,  is  obvi- 
ously essential  to  any  right  apprehension  of  the 
history  of  Israel  as  a  people.  It  will  fall  nat- 
urally* into  four  great  periods.  I.  The  time,  of 
the  Exodus.  II.  The  period  of  the  Judges. 
III.  That  of  the  Monarchy.  IV.  That  from 
the  Captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  Tnc  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated character  of  the  Levites  in  the  Book  of 
( ienesis  is  noticeable  enough.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appears 
—  the  massacre  ot  the  Shechcmitcs  —  may  in- 
deed have  contributed  to  influence  the  history 
of  his  descendants,  by  fostering  in  them  the 
same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  that  threatened 
to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race ;  but  gen- 
erally what  strikes  ns  is  the  absence  of  all  rec- 
ognition of  the  later  character.  In  the  gene- 
alogy of  Gen.  xlvi.  11,  in  like  manner,  the  list 
does*  not  go  lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of 
Ix-vi ;  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
birth,  not  in  that  which  would  have  corre- 
sponded  to  the  official  superiority  of  the  Kohath- 
ites.  There  are  no  signs,  again,  that  the  tribe 
of  Levi  had  any  special  pre-eminence  over  the 
others  during  the  Egyptian  bondage.  Within 
the  tribe  itself,  there  are  some  slight  tokens  l 
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the  Koliathites  are  gaining  the  first  place.  But  hathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 
as  yet  there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste-character,  no  from  the  first  the  highest  office*.  '1  hcv  were  to 
signs  of  any  intention  to  establish  an  hcredi-  bear  nil  the  vessel*  of  tlic  sanctuary,  the  ark  it- 
larv  priesthood.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Israelite*  stHf  included  (Num.  iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi. 
had  worshiptied  the  <iod  of  their  fathers  after  25),  utter  the  priests  hail  coveted  them  with 
their  fathers  manner.  It  was  apparently  with  I  the  dark-blue  eloth  which  was  to  hide  them 
this  as  their  ancestral  worship  that  they  came  from  all  profane  gaze;  uml  thus  they  hecamc 
up  out  of  Egvpt.  The  "young  men  "of  the  '  also  the  guardians  ut  all  the  sacred  treasures 
sons  of  Israel  offer  sacrifice*  (Ex.  xxiv.  5).  which  the  |icople  had  so  freely  offered.  The 
They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priest*  who  remain  (iershonites  hail  ti»  carry  the  tcnt-huugiug*  and 
with"  the  people  while  Moses  ascends  the  heights  curtains  ( Num.  i v.  22-26).  The  heavier  bur- 
of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  represented  the  den  of  the  hoards,  hurs,  and  pillars  of  the  tab- 
truth  that  the  whole  people  were  "  a  king-  ernacle,  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the 
dom  of  priests  "  (xix.  6).  Neither  they  nor  the  march  began,  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again 
'officers  and  judges  "  appointed  to  assist  Moses   solemnly  set  apart. 

in  administering  justice  (xviii.  25)  are  con—     The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive 

a  severe  slunk  from  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  it.  The  section  of  the  Lcvite*  whose 
position  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
trilie  of  Reuben  conspired  with  it  to  re-assert  the 
old  patriarchal  system  of  a  household  priest- 
hood (Num.  xvi.f.  When  their  self-willed  ain- 
hition  hml  l»een  punished,  it  was  time  also  to 
provide  more  dehiiitcly  for  them,  und  this  in- 
volved a  permanent  organization  for  the  future 
us  well  as  for  the  present.  Jehovah  was  to  l»e 
their  inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9, 
xviii.  2).  They  were  to  have  no  territorial  jios- 
sessions.    In  place  of  them,  thev  were  to  restive 


are  con- 
nected in  any  special  manner  with  the  tribe  of 

Utl 

The  first  step  towards  a  change  was  made  in 
the  institution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in 
the  family  of  Aaron,  during  the  first  withdraw- 
al of  Moses  to  the  solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  I). 
The  next  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  priest 
hood  grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii. 
The  tribe  stood  forth,  separate  and  apart,  re- 
cognizing even  in  this  stern  work  the  spiritual 
as  higher  than  the  natural,  and  therefore  count- 
ed worthy  to  he  the  representative  of  the  ideal 
life  of  the  people,  "an  Israel  within  an  Israel  ' 


From  this  time  accordingly,  they  occupied  a   from  the  others  the  tithes  of  the  produce  ol  the 


distinct  position.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  to 
take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  the 
first-born  as  n.-prescntatives  of"  the  holiness  of 
the  people.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  to 
be  di awn  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  by  the 
close  numerical  correspondence  of  the  conse- 
crated tribe  with  that  of  those  whom  they  re- 


land,  from  which  they,  in  their  turn,  offered  a 
tithe  to  the  priests,  as  a  recognition  of  then 
higher  consecration  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24,  2»». 
Neh.  x.  37).  When  the  wanderings  of  the  jieo 
pie  should  Ik-  over,  and  the  tabernacle  have  a 
settled  place,  great  part  of  the  labor  that  had 
fallen  on  them  would  come  to  an  end,  and  they 


placed.    A*  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of  the  ;  two  would  need  a  fixed  ahode.  Distinctness 

Krescnce  among  the  people  of  their  unseen  and  diffusion  were  both  to  lie  secured  by  t\c 
king,  so  the  Levi  tea  were,  among  the  other  assignment  to  the  whole  triU-  of  forty  eigl  t 


tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  waited 
exclusively  on  Ilim.  When  the  people  were  at 
rest,  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the  sa- 
cred tent  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  221.  The  Levins 
might  come  nearer  than  the  other  tribes ;  but 
they  might  not  sacrifice,  nor  burn  incense,  nor 
see'  the  "  holy  things  "  of  the  sanctuary,  till 
they  were  covered  (Num.  iv.  15).  When  on 
the" march,  no  hands  but  theirs  might  strike  the 
tent  at  the  commencement  of  the  day's  journey, 
or  carry  the  parts  of  its  structure  during  it,  or 
pilch  the  tent  once  again  when  they  halted 
(Num.  i.  51).  It  was  obviously  essential  for 
such  a  work  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  as- 
signment of  duties ;  and  now.  accordingly,  we 
meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  organization 
which  afterwards  became  i»  xinanent.  The  di- 
vision of  the  trilie  into  the  three  sections  that 


cities,  with  an  outlying  "suburb  (Num. 
xxxv.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  ot 
their  tlocks  and  herds.  The  reverence  of  the 
people  for  them  was  to  lie  heightened  by  the 
selection  of  six  of  these-  as  cities  of  refuge. 
Through  the  whole  laud,  the  Invites  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priest*, 
sharing  in  all  festival.-  and  rejoicings  ( 1  >eut.  xii. 
19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11).  Every  third  »ear 
they  were  to  have  an  additional  share  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
To  "  the  priests  the  Lcvites  "  was  to  Ik  long  the 
office  of  preserving,  transcribing,  and  interpret- 
ing the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  '.1-12  ;  xxxi.  20).  Such, 
if  one  mil)  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  reli- 
gious organization  which  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.    The  gn  at  principle  was, 

who  had  guarded  the 


that  the  warrior-caste 

traced  their  descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi,  I  tent  of  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  should 
formed  the  groundwork  of  it.    The  work  which  |  lie  throughout  the  land  as  Witnesses  that  the  OO 
they  all  had  to  do  required  a  man's  full  strength,    pie  still  owed  allegiance  to  Ilim 
ami  therefore,  though  twenty  was  the  starting-    traces  appear  of  their  character  ;i 


point  for  military  service  (Num.  i.),  they  were 
not  to  enter  on  their  active  service  till  thev  were 
thirty  (Num.  iv.  2-1,  30.  35).  At  fifty,  they 
were  to  be  free  from  all  duties  but  those  of  su- 
jierintcndence  (Num.  viii.  25,  26).  The  result 
of  this  limitation  gave  to  the  Kohathites  2,750 


As  vet,  no 
a  learned 

enste,  and  of  the  work  which  afterward*  be- 
longed to  them  a*  hymn-writers  and  musicians 
II.  The  Rucrcssos  of  Moms,  t bough  belong* 
ing  to  another  trilie,  diet  faithfully  all  that  could 
he  done  to  convert  this  idea  into  a  reality. 
The  submission  of  the  (iiheonites,  alter  thev 


on  active  service  out  of  S,600;  to  the  sons  of  had  obtained  a  promise  that  their  live*  should 
'Jershon  2,630  out  of  7,500  ;  to  those  of  Mer.iri  lie  spared,  enabled  htm  to  relieve  the  tribc-divi* 
:i.2«x»outof  6,200  (Num.  iv.).  Of  these,  the  Ko-   ion*  of  (icrdioti  and  Merari  of  the  most  burden 
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norne  of  their  duties.  The  conquered  Hivitcs 
became  M  hewers  of  wood  ami  drawers  of  water  " 
for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  congrega- 
lion  (Jo»h.  ix.  47).  As  soon  as  the  conquerors 
hud  advanced  far  enough  to  proceed  to  a  parti- 
tion of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  wen; 
assigned  to  them.  "  The  scanty  memorials  that 
are  left  us  in  the  Book  of  Judges  fail  to  show- 
how  far,  lbr  any  lengtli  of  time,  the  reality 
answered  to  the  idea.  The  tendency  of  the 
people  to  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  showed  either  that  the  Levites  failed 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  truth,  or  had  no 
power  to  enforce  it.  The  old  household  priest- 
hood revives,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  na- 
tional worship  breaking  up  into  individualism 
(Judg.  xvi.).  The  shameless  license  of  the 
sons  of  BU  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of 
a  long  period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole 
order.  The  work  of  Samuel  was  the  starting- 
point  of  a  lietter  time.  Himself  a  Invito,  and, 
though  not  a  priest,  belonging  to  that  section 
of  the  Levi  tea  which  was  nearest  to  the  priest- 
hood (I  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted,  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line,  and 
trained  lbr  its  offices  ( 1  Sam.  li.  18),  he  appears 
as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author  of  a  new  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  reason  to  think,  in- 
deed, that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1 
Sam.  x.  5),  and  arc  traditionally  said  to  luwc 
l>ecn  founded  by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of 
Invites  ;  but  there  are  many  signs  that  the 
members  of  that  tribe  formed  n  large  element 
in  the  new  order,  and  received  new  strength 

from  it. 

III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of 
the  Israelites ;  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Lc- 
vites  went  on,  first  at  Shiioh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3), 
then  for  a  time  ut  Nob  ( I  Sam.  xxii.  1 1 ),  after- 
wards at  (jil>eon  (I  K.  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  xvi.  .39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  Ark  to  Beth- 
shemesh  after  its  capture  hv  the  Philistines, 
and  its  subsequent  removal  to  Kirjath-Jeariin, 
points  apparently  to  some  strange  complica- 
tions, rising  out  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
period,  ami  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the.  po- 
sition of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  rule  of  Sam- 
uel and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical  character 
now  connected  with  the  tril>c,  tended  to  give 
then  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.  In  the 
Strong  desire  of  the  jieople  for  a  king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption 
by  the  Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that 
originally  assigned.  The  reign  of  Said,  in  its 
later  period,  was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a 
'ill-willed  power  against  the  priestly  order. 
The  reign  tit  David,  however.  Wrought  the 
change  from  persecution  to  honor.  Winn  his 
kingdom  was  established,  then'  came  a  fuller 
organization  of  the  whole  tril>e.  Their  |*osi- 
tion  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once 
again  definitely  recognized.  When  the  Ark 
was  carried  up  to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jeru- 
salem, their  claim  to  l»e  the  bearers  of  it  was 
publicly  acknowledged  (I  Chr.  xv.  2).  In  the 
procession  which  attended  the  ultimate  con* 
vevance  of  the  Ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the 
Levites  wen;  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen 
tphods,  ami  appearing  in  their  new  character 


as  minstrels  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28).  In  the  wot 
ship  of  the  '1  abemaele  under  David,  as  after 
wards  in  that  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a 
development  of  the  simpler  arrangements  of 
the  wilderness  and  of  Shiioh.  The  Levites 
were  the  gntekecj>crs,  vergers,  sacristans,  chor- 
isters, of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  in  the  language  "of  1  Chr.  xxiii 
24— '12,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the 
Irtrus  ciasticHs  on  this  subject,  "  to  wait  on  the 
sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the  chambers,  and 
the  purifying  of  all  holy  things."  This  includ- 
ed the  duty  of  providing  "  for  the  show- 
bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for  meat-offering, 
and  for  the  unleavened  bread."  They  were. 
In-sides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even." 
They  were  lastly  "to  offer"  —  i.e.  to  assist 
the  priests  in  offering  —  "all  burnt-sacrifices 
to  Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on  the  set 
feasts."  They  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  their  "own  cities,  and  came  up  at  fixed 
periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chr.  xxv., 
xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient data  for  determining. 

The  education  which  the  Levites  received 
for  their  peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  con- 
nection, more  or  less  intimate,  with  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  would  tend  to  make  them,  so 
far  as  there  was  any  education  at  all,  the 
teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcribers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  instances  of  their  appearance  in  this 
new  character.  The  two  Books  of  Chronicles 
licar  unmistakable  marks  of  having  been  writ- 
ten by  men  whose  interests  were  all  gathered 
round'  the  services  of  the  Temple,  und  who 
were  familiar  with  its  records.  The  former 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recognized  in  the 
assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the  Kohath- 
ites  retained  their  old  pre-eminence.  As  in  the 
old  davs  of  the  Kxodus,  so  in  the  organization 
under  "David,  the  Levites  were  not  included  in 
the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6), 
and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its  mili- 
tary strength.  A  separate  census,  made  appar- 
ently before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(I  Chr.  xxiii.  3),  i;ives  —  24,000  over  the  work 
of  the  Temple,  6,000  officers  and  judges.  4.000 
jiorters,  t>.  gate-keejiers,  and,  as  such,  hearing 
arms  (1  Chr.  ix.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4.000 
praising  Jehovah  with  instruments.  The  latter 
number,  however,  must  have  included  the  full 
choruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph, 
and  Jeduthnn,  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24 
sections  of  12  each.  The  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  Jeroboam,  led 
to  a  great  change  in"  the  position  of  the  Invites. 
They  were  the  witnesses  of  an  appointed  order 
and  of  a  central  worship.  He  wished  to  make 
the  priests  the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the 
kin^',  and  to  establish  a  provincial  and  divided 
worship.  The  natural  result  was,  that  they 
left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the  territory 
of  Lrael,  and  gathered  round  the  metropolis  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  thev  were,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
powerful  body,  politically,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
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tically.  We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Abijah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12). 
They  are  --tit  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct 
and 'judge  the  oeople'  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10).  The 
apostasy  that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Jc- 
boram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a  time 
to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system  ;  but  the 
serviced  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on, 
and  the  Levi  tea  were  again  conspicuous  in  the 
counter-revolution  effected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.),  and  in  restorinjr  the  Temple  to  its  for- 
mer statcliness  under  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  5). 
The  closing  of  the  Temple  under  Ahaz  in- 
volved the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work  and 
Of  their  privileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Under 
Hczckiah,  thev  again  became  prominent,  as 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  special  work  of 
cleansing  and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12-15);  and  the  hymns  of  David  and 
of  A»aph  were  again  renewed.  Their  old  privi- 
leges were  restored,  they  were  put  forward  as 
teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the  payment  of 
tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discontinued 
under  Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  4).  The 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised  (ver.  17), 
and  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground.  The 
reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the 
greater  part  of  it,  a  period  of  depression.  That 
of  Josiah  witnessed  a  fresh  revival  and  re-or- 
ganization (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8-13).  In  the  great 
p&ssover  of  his  eighteenth  year,  they  took  their 
place  as  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
leaders  of  their  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  15). 
Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chald»an  inva- 
sions, and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate 
kings.  The  sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself 
unfaithful.  They  haul,  as  the  penaltv  of  their 
■in,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the"  Temple, 
and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 

IV.  After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  the  first  movements  of  the 
return  from  Babylon  indicates  that  thev  had 
cherished  the  traditions  and  maintained  the 
practices  of  their  tribe.  They,  we  may  believe, 
were  those  who  were  specially-  called  on  to  sing 
to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body 
of  returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dis- 
proportionately small  numbor  (Kzr.  ii.  36-42). 
Those  who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at 
the  foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple  (K/.r.  iii.  10,  vi.  18).  In  the  next 
movement  under  Ezra,  their  reluctance  (what- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin )  was  even  more 
strongly  marked.  None  of  them  presented 
themselves  at  the  first  great  gathering  ( Kzr.  viii. 
15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Nethi- 
nim  (ib.  20).  Those  who  returned  with  him 
resumed  their  functions  at  the  feast  of  Taltcr- 
naclcs  as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii.  7  (, 
and  those  who  were  most  active  in  that  work 
were  foremost  also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like 
prayer  which  appears  in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last 
great  effort  of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  arc 
recognized  in  the  great  national  covenant,  and 
the  offerings  and  tithes  which  were  their  due 
are  once  more  solemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh. 
x.  37-39).  They  take"  their  old  places  in  the 
Temple  and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem 


(Neh.  xii.  29),  and  are  present  in  full  array  at 
the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 
The  two  prophets  who  were  active  at  the  time 
of  the  Return,  Haggai  and  Zechariiih,  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  trilte,  hclttcd  it  forward 
in  the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest 
measures  are  adopted  by  Neheuiiah,  as  larfore 
by  Kzra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of  mixed  marriages 
(Kzr.  x.  23);  and  they  are  made  the  special 
guardians ef  the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh. 
xiii.  22).  The  last  prophet  of  the  O.  T.  sees, 
as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter  days,  the 
time  when  the  Lord  "  shall  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi  "  (Mai.  iii.  3).  The  guidance  of  the  0.  T. 
fails  us  at  this  point,  and  the  history  of  the 
Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life*  becomes 
consequently  a  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. The  synagogue  worship,  then  origi- 
nated, or  receiving  a  new  development,  was 
organized  irrespectively  of  them,  and  thus 
throughout  the  whou  of  Palestine  there  were 
means  of  instruction  m  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  During  the  period 
that  followed  the  Captivity,  they  contributed  to 
the  formntion  of  the  so-called  Great  Synagogue. 
They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically  constituted 
and  practically  formed  the  majority  of  the  |ht- 
manent  Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in 
capital  cases.  They  take  no  prominent  part 
in  the  Maccabaean  struggles,  though  they  must 
have  been  present  at  the  great  purification  of 
the  Temple.  They  appear  but  seldom  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with  their 
names  it  is  as  the  type  of  a  formal  heartless 
worship,  without  sympathy,  and  without  love 
(Luke  x.  32).  The  mention  of  a  Levitc  of 
Cyprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the  changes 
of  the  previous  century  had  carried  that  tribe 
ulso  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  first  century, 
when  the  Temple  had  received  its  final  com- 
pletion under  the  younger  Agripjui,  we  find 
one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a  new  move- 
ment. With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of 
a  coming  doom  which  so  often  marks  the  lost 
stage  of  a  decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the 
Tempi  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply  for 
the  right  of  wearing  the  same  linen  garment 
as  the  priests,  and  persuaded  the  king  that  the 
concession  of  this  privilege  would  Ik-  the  glory 
of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6).  The 
other  Levites  at  the  same  time  asked  for  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  Temple 
choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they  had  been 
excluded.  The  i  lest  met  ion  of  the  Temple  so 
soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their 
desires  eatnc  as  with  a  grim  irony  to  sweep 
uwuy  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them 
of  every  vestige  of  that  which  had  distinguished 
tliem  from  other  Israelites.  They  were  merged 
in  the  crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
stage  of  history.  Looking  at  the  long  history 
of  which  the  outline  has  I  teen  hero  traced,  we 
find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness,  the  good  and 
evil,  which  mingle  in  the  character  of  most 
corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Ln-ite*,  as  a  trilte .  tended  to  full  into  o  for- 
mal worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation 
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of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On  the 
other  ban  I,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were 
chosen,  together  with  the  priesthood,  to  beur 
witness  of  great  truths  which  might  otherwise 
have  perished  from  rememhrance,  und  that  they 
bore  it  well  through  a  long  succession  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  not  often,  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Uiat  a  religious  ca*te  or  order  ha*  passed 
away  with  more  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  mankind  than  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Levit'icUS.  The  Book,  which  is  so  called 
because  it  relates  principally  to  the  Levitcs  and 
priests,  consists  ot  the  following'  principal  sec- 
tions :  I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (chap, 
i.-vii.).  II.  An  historical  section  containing, 
first,  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(chap,  viti.) ;  next,  his  first  offering  for  himself 
and  his  people  (chap.  ix.);  and  lastly,  the  de- 
struction of  Naclab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous  offence  (chap,  x.) 

III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  ami  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacriliccs  and  ordinances 
for  putting  away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.). 

IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations 
(chap,  xvii.-xx.).  V.  Laws  concerning  the 
priests  (xxi.,  xxii.) ;  and  certain  holy  days  and 
festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with  an  epi- 
sode (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from  chap, 
xxi.  I  to  xxvi.  2.  VI.  Promises  and  threats 
(xxvi.  2-46).  VII.  An  appendix  containing 
the  laws  concerning  vows  (xxvii.). 

The.  integrity  of  this  book  is  very  generally 
admitted.  Those-  critics  even  who  are  in  favor 
of  different  documents  in  the  Pentateuch  assign 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  liook  to  one  writer,  the 
Klohist,  or  author  of  the  original  document. 
We  must  not  quit  this  hook  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
so  elaborate  «  ritual  looked  ls-vond  it-elf  wo 
cannot  doubt.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
come;  a  shadow  whereof  the  substance  was 
Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We  may  not  always 
be  able  to  say  what  the  exact  relation  is  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype.  But  we  cannot  read 
the  Lpistle  to  the  I  lebrcws,  and  not  acknowledge 
that  the  LcviticaJ  priests  "  served  the  pattini 
and  tytKJ  of  heavenly  thing*;"  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  point -d  to  and  found  their  in- 
terpretation in  the  Lamb  of  God;  thu  the 
ordinance*  of  outward  purification  signified  the 
true  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  One 
idea,  moreover,  |>enetratcs  the  whole  of  this  vast 
and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a  mil 
glory  even  opart  from  any  prophetic  significance. 
Holiness  is  its  character. 

Lib  anus,  the  Creek  form  of  the  name 
Li;i»anox  (I  Ksd.  iv.  48,  v.  55  ;  2  Ksd.  xv.  20; 
Jud.  i.  7;  ICcclus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12).  Anti-Lih- 
am  s  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

Libertines.  This  word  occurs  once  only 
in  the  X.  T.  (Actsvi.  9).  The  question  is,  who 
were  these  "  Liliertines,"  and  in  what  relation 
did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned 
with  them  '  <  >f  the  name  itself  there  have  ln-cn 
several  explanations.  (1.)  The  other  names 
lieinn  local,  this  al*o  has  been  referred  to  a 
town  of  LilsTtum  in  the  pro-consular  province 
of  Africa.  —  (2.)  Conjectural  readings  have  ken 
propo-cd,  but  every  rule  of  textunl  criticism  is 


against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported 

by  a  single  MS.  or  version.  —  (3.)  Taking  the 
word  in  its  received  meaning  as  =  treed  men, 
Lightfoot  finds  in  it  n  description  of  natives  of 
Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slavery,  had 
been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters.  —  (4.) 
Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as  de- 
scribing Italian  frecdmen  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  —  (5.)  The  earliest  explica- 
tion of  the  wonj  iChrysost.)  is  also  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties. The  Lilxrtini  arc  Jews  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoners  by  Poropey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  l»een  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been  emanci- 
pated, and  returned,  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
to  the  country  of  their  fathers. 

Lib  nah, "a  city  which  lay  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  taken  by  Joshua 
immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-boron.  Lib- 
nah  lielonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shcfelah,  the 
maritime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of 
which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42). 
Libmih  was  appropriated,  with  its  "suburbs." 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  13  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehosbaphat,  it 
"  revolted  "  from  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edotn  (2  K.  viii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  10) ;  but,  be- 
yond the  fact  of  their  simultaneous  occurrence, 
"there  is  no  apparent  connection  between  the  two 
events.  On  computing  or  relinquishing  the 
siege  of  Lachish  —  which  of  the  two  is  not  quite 
certain  —  Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K. 
xix.  8;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the  native  place 
of  Ilnmutnl,  or  Hamital,  the  queen  of  Josiah. 
and  mother  of  Jehoahuz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31)  and 
Zcdekiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is 
descrik-d  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Ouo- 
MtUticvn  merely  as  a  village  of  the  district  of 
Kleutheropolis"  Its  site  has  hitherto  escaped 
not  only  discovery,  but,  until  lately,  even  con- 
jecture. Professor  Stanley,  on  the  ground  of 
the  accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with 
the  "  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of 
both  with  the  apjiearance  of  the  place,  would 
locate  it  at  Ttil  fx-Sqfieh,  a  white-faced  hill  5 
miles  X.  W.  of  Dcit-jilniii.  Van  do  Vclde  places 
it  with  confidence  at  Anih  tit-Memhiijth,  A  miles 
W.  of  Ikitjihrin ;  but  the  conjecture  must  be 
left  for  further  exploration. 

Lib  nah,  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the 
Israelites  eucamj>ed,  on  their  journey  between 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Kadcsh  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20,  21 ).  But  no  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered ;  and  the  only  conjecture 
which  uppcars  to  have  been  made  concerning  it 
is  that  it  was  identical  with  Lal.au.  mentioned 
in  Dent.  i.  1. 

Lib  ni.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Gcrshom,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Xum.  iii.  18  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the 
LiiiMTK*.  —2.  The  son  of  Mahli,  or  Mahali. 
son  of  Mcrari  (1  Chr.  vi.  29  ),  as  the  Text  at 
present  stands.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  «nd  that 
something  has  been  omitted  (comp.  vcr.  29 
with  SO,  42). 

Lib'nites,  the,  the  descendants  of  Libni. 
eldest  son  of  Oershom  (Xum.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58) 

Libya  occurs  only  in  Act*  ii.  10,  in  the 
periphrasis  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyreno." 
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which  obviously  means  the  Cyrenaica.  The  "  God  Li  a  Son,"  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming 
name  Libya  is  applied  by  the  Greek  and  Ro-  fire,"  "God  is  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
man  writers  to  the  African  continent,  generally,  at  all."  As  all  light  emanates  from  the  sun,  so 
however,  excluding  Egypt.  all  truth  proceeds  from  God.    As  light  is  adapt- 

LiCG  (Hcb.  cinnim,  l  inndtn).  This  word  oc-  ed  to  the  eye,  so  truth  is  adapted  to  the  mind, 
curs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  That  this  analogy  is  not  fanciful,  but  the  ne- 
in  Pi,  cv.  31  ;  both  of  which  passages  have  refer-  cessary  result  of  a  law  of  nature,  appears  from 
•nee  to  the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  The  the  fact,  that,  in  all  language,  light  is  used  a* 
Hebrew  word  —  which,  with  some  slight  van-  the  synonyme  of  truth.  Nor  is  it  even  eoncciva- 
Htiun,  occurs  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-1H,  and  in  bio  that  a  language  should  lie  framed  in  which 
IS  cv.  31  — has  given  occasion  to  whole  pages  darkness  should  lie  made  the  emblem  of  truth, 
of  discussion.  Some  commentators,  and  indeed  and  light  the  emblem  of  falsehood.  Starting 
modern  writers  generally,  supjKJ>e  that  gnats  '  from  the  sun,  and  tracing  out  the  analogy  in 
are  the  animals  intended  by  the  original  word  ;  various  directions,  we  find  that  all  nature  is 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  rabbis,  really  emblematic,  —  avast  complex  analogon 
Joacphus,  and  others,  are  in  favor  of  the  trans-  of  the  spiritual  universe ;  and  as  this  could  not 
latton.  The  old  versions  are  claimed  by  Bo-  be  by  chance,  so  we  are  distinctly  assured  it 
chart  as  supporting  the  opinion  that  //re  are  was  by  design.  "And  God  said,  . '.  .  let  them 
here  intended.  Another  writer  believes  he  can  i  be  ron  sign*,  and  for  seasons,"  Ac.  —  Ed. 
identify  the  cinnim  with  some  worm-like  crea-  j  Lign  Aloes.  I Ai.oks. j 
tures  (perhaps  some  kind  of  Scolojunilrithr)  ,  LigUre  I  Heb.  leshem).  A  precious  stone 
called  torrent™,  mentioned  in  Viiiisaut  s  account  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  first  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
Lmd.and which,  by  their  bites  during  the  night-  plate.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  cer- 
time,  occasion  extreme  pain.  (Edmaim  is  of  tainty,  what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hcb.  term  ; 
opinion  that  the  species  of  mosipiito  denoted  but  (icrhaps  tourmaline,  or,  more  definitely,  the 
by  the  cinnim  is  probably  some  minute  kind  red  variety,  known  as  nbe/lite,  has  better  claims 
allied  to  the  Cult's  rejdana,  S.  ptdieoru,  of  Lin-  )  than  those  of  any  other  mineral.  Riibcllite  is 
mens;  but  no  proof  at  all  can  In;  brought  for-  a  hard  stone,  and  used  as  a  gem,  and  is  somc- 
w.trd  in  Htpport  of  this  theory.  On  the  whole,  times  sold  for  ml  top/mire. 
this  much  appears  certain,  that  those  commen-  Lik  hi,  a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemida,  the 
tston  who  assert  that  cinnim  means  >jnat*  have  son  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  without  sufficient  an-  Lily  (Heb.  shusfuin,  sli&Jianndh).  The  Ile- 
thoritv  :  they  liave  based  their  arguments  solely  brew  word  is  rendered  "  rose  "  in  the  Chaldec 
on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX.,  though  it  is  by  Targum,  and  by  Maimonides  and  other  rabbini- 
no  means  proved  that  the  Greek  word  used  bv  cal  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Kimchi  and 
the.-c  translators  h;is  any  reference  to  ijmds.  h  Ben  Melech,  who,  in  1  K.  vii.  19.  translated  it 
appear-,  therefore  that  there  is  not  sufficient  au-  by  "  violet."  But  xnivav,  or  "  lily,"  is  the  uni- 
thority  for  departing  from  the  translation  of  the  form  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  is  in  all 
A.  V.,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  word  hy  lice,     probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  supported  by 

LioutOliantS.  The  Hebrew  aeha&Aarpon  I  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  snsan, 
was  the  official  title  of  the  satraps  or  viceroys  |  which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and 
who  governed  the  provinces  of  the  IVrsian  cm-  j  by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and 
pire  ;  it  is  rendered  "lieutenant"  in  Esth.  iii.  ('optic.  But,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3  ;  E/.r.  viii.  36  ;  and  "  prince  "  I  the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species, 
in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &e.  it  is  bv  no  means  certain  what  individual  of  this 

Light.  At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  account  class  it  especially  designates.  Eather  Soucict 
©f  creation  seems  to  make  the  production  of  j  labored  to  prove'that  the  lily  of  Scripture  is  the 
light  precede  the  existence  of  the  sun.  If,  how-  1  "  crown  irn|K  rial."  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
ever,  we  are  permitted  to  consider  Gen.  i.  2  as  it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine.  l>i- 
denotiug  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  oscorides  (i.  62)  bears  witness  to  the  beaut v  of 
earth's  surface  to  a  chaotic  state  by  volcanic  the  lilies  of  Syria  and  Pisidia,  from  which  the 
agency,  —  "  Tlte  mrth  become  empty ond  <lmts-  best  perfume  was  made.  If  the  shusfuin  or  thd- 
toted,  —the  difficulty  will  l>e  obviated.  The  nhonnoh  of  the  (>.  T.  and  the  npii-ov  of  the  Ser- 
dawn  of  light  on  the  first  day  results  from  the  mon  on  the  Mount  be  identical,  which  there 
dispersion  of  volcanic  smoke,  ashes,  scoria;,  &e.,  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  designated 
which  sometimes  produce  midnight  darkness  at  by  the.se  terms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous 
noonday.  The  evolution  of  the  firmament  object  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
(Gen.  i.  6)  is  the  result  of  the  risingof  the  dense  (Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27):  it  must  have 
mists,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  into  the  sky.  The  flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Palestine 
creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  the  result  of  (Cant.  ii.  1 ),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  (ib.  ii.  2) 
the  breaking-away  of  the  clouds,  and  cnmin<i-out  i  and  pastures  of  the  desert  '{ib.  ii.  16,  iv.  5, 
of  the  sun.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  common-  vi.  31,  and  must  have  N-cn  remarkable  for  its  rup- 
ly  described  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  as  ere-  id  and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Ecclus. 
ations.  God  is  said  to  make  the  sunrise,  the  xxxix.  14).  That  its  flowers  were  brilliant  in 
dayspring,  the  stars,  Si*:,  every  day.  as  much  color  would  seem  to  lie  indicated  in  Matt.  vi. 
as  on  the  fourth  day.  Light,  in  what  we  may  2H,  where  it  is  compared  with  the  gorgeoos  W)hes 
call  the  emblematic  blazonry  of  nature,  is  the  of  Solomon  ;  and  that  this  color  was  st  arlet  or 
representative  of  truth.  The  sun  sustains  a  purple  is  implied  in  Caul.  v.  1  :\.  There  appears 
relation  to  the  natural  world,  designedly  analo-  to  be  no  specie*  of  lily  which  so  completely 
goal  to  that  of  God  to  the  moral  universe,   answers  all  these  requirements  as  the  bttiu'm 
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CkaleediMtr am,  or  Scarlet  Martagon,  which 
grows  in  profusion  in  the  Levant.  But  direct 
evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  he  desired  from 
the  observation  of  travellers.  The  Phcenician 
architects  of  Solomon's  temple  decorated  tin- 
capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lily-work,"  that 
is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily  (1  K.  vii.), 
corresponding  to  the  lotus-headed  capitals  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the  "  bra- 
zen sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of 
the  recurved  margin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K. 
vii.  26). 

Lime.  This  substance  is  noticed  only  three 
times  in  the  Bible,  viz.  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4 
(A.  V.  "plaster"),  in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  and  in 
Am-  ii.  1. 

Linou.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are 
thus  rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to 
each  its  precise  significance.  With  regard  to 
the  GrccK  words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there 
is  little  ambiguity.  1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great 
centre  of  the  lineti  manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is 
in  connection  with  that  country  that  we  find  the 
first  allusion  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Joseph,  when 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  ruler  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "  in  vestures  of  fine. 


(sAesn,  marg.  "  silk,"  (Jen.  xli.  42) ;  and 
among  the  offerings  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  linen"  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  —  2.  But 
in  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the  drawers 
of  the  priests  and  their  flowing  rol»es  are  said  to 
lie  of  linen  {bad) ;  and  the  tunic  of  the  high- 
priest,  his  girdle  and  mitre,  which  he  wore  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28,  it  seems  clear 
that  Uid  and  «/<AsA  were  synonymous;  or,  if 
there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  latter 
proliably  denotes  the  spun  threads,  while  the 
former  is  the  linen  woven  from  them.  The 
wise-hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation spun  the  flax  which  was  used  by  Beza- 
leel  and  Aholiub  for  the  hangings  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (Ex.  xxxv.  25)  ;  and  the  making  of 
linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  women, 
of  whose  dress  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  "silk  ;"  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  ; 
comp.  Rev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez  xxvii.  l,$hf*h  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt, 
which  the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for  the 
sails  of  their  ships;  and  the  vessel  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philopator  is  said  by  Athenaeus  to 
have  had  a  sail  of  bynsus.  In  no  case  is  bad 
used  for  other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious 
ceremonies,  though  the  other  terms  rendered 
"  linen  "  arc  applied  to  the  ordinary  dress  of 
women  and  persons  in  high  rank.  —  3.  Huts, 
always  translated  "  fine  linen,"  except  2  Chr. 
v.  12,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and  proliahlv 
the  same  with  the  Greek  ftiittaof,  by  which  it  is 
represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr. 
v.  12),  for  the  l«M>se  upper  garment  worn  by 
kings  over  the  close-fitting  tunic  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  27), 
and  for  the  veil  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by 
the  skill  of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14). 
Mordecai  was  arrayed  in  robes  of  fine  linen  (but*) 
and  purple  (Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honored  hv  the 
Persian  king ;  and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in 


the  parable  whs  purple  and  fine  linen  [3vaooc, 
Luke  xvi.  19).  "  Fine  linen,"  with  purple  and 
silk,  art1  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12  as  among 
the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Babylon.  —  4. 
A*/iin  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and  there 
in  connection  with  Egypt.  It  was  probably  a 
kind  of  thread,  made  of  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and 
used  for  ornamenting  the  coverings  of  beds  with 
tapestry -work.  Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  sug- 
gests that  the  Greek  aivduv  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  aadin,  which  is  used  of  the  thirty  linen 
garments  which  Samson  promised  to  his  com- 
panions (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13).  It  was  made  by 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  used  for  girdles 
and  under  garments  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  comp.  Mark 
xiv.  51 ).  Linen  was  used  for  the  winding- 
sheets  of  the  dead  by  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  by 
the  Greeks  (Matt,  "xxvii.  59 ;  Mark  xv.  46*; 
Luke  xxiii.  53  ;  Horn.  //.  xviii.  353,  xxiii.  25-1 ; 
comp.  Eur.  DaccA.  819).  Towels  were  made 
of  it  (John  xiii.  4,  5),  and  napkins  (John  xi.  44), 
like  the  coarse  linen  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
dress  of  the  poor  (Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probably 
unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used  for  barbers' 
towels.  The  general  term  which  included  all 
those  already  mentioned  was  pishteh,  which  was 
employed  —  like  our  "  cotton  "  —  to  denote  not 
only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  material 
from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the 
plant  itself  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and  the  manufacture 
from  it.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a 
vegetable  product  to  an  animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47, 
48,  52, 59  ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 1  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13  ;  Ho*, 
ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9), 
girdles  (Jer.  xiii.  1),  and  measuring  lines  (Ez. 
xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  pries u- 
(Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  comparison  of  tbo 
last  quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and 
Lev.  vi.  10  (3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that  bad 
and  pis/tteh  denote  the  same  material,  the  latter 
!>eing  the  more  general  term.  It  is  equally 
apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xv.  6  with 
xix.  8, 14,  that  Atiw  and  dvaouw  are  esscntiallv 
the  same.  One  word  remuins  to  be  noticed, 
which  our  A.  V.  has  translated  "  linen  yarn  " 
(1  K.  x.  28  ;  2  Chr.  i.  16),  brought  out  of 
Egypt  by  Solomon's  merchants.  The  Hebrew 
miCivh,  or  miki*,  is  explained  by  some  as  the 
name  of  a  place.  In  translating  the  word  "  tint* 
yarn  "  the  A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tremel- 
lius.  From  time  immemorial,  Egypt  was  cele- 
brated for  its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the 
dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81). 
Panopolil  or  Chemmis  (the  modern  Akhmim) 
was  anciently  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  (Stra- 
in, xvii.  41, "p.  813).  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  86)  the  mummy -cloths  were  of  by&stts.  Com- 
bining the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  the 
mummy-cloths  with  the  results  of  microscopic 
examination,  it  seems  clear  that  bytsus  was 
linen,  and  not  cotton. 

Lintel.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework  of  n  tloor.  In  the  A.  V. 
"  lintel  "  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words.  1.  .tytV  (1  K.  vi.  31 Y;  translated  "  post  * 
throughout  Ez.  xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of 
this  word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  LXX. 
it  is  left  untranslated ;  and  in  the  Chaldee  ver- 
sion it  is  represented  hv  a  modification  of  itself. 
The  A.  V.  of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "  lintel,"  is  supported 
by  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Syi 
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Theodotion  of  Ex.  xl.  21  ;  while  Kimchi  ex 
plains  it  generally  by  "  post."  J.  D.  Michaeli* 
considers  it  to  be  the  tvtnpanum  or  triangular 
area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gate,  supported 
by  columns.  Gesenius  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  singular  it  denotes  the  whole 
projecting  framework  of  a  door  or  gateway.  In 
the  plural  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  projection* 
along  the  front  of  an  edifice  ornamented  with 
columns  or  palm-trees,  and  with  recesses  or 
intercolumniations  between  them  sometimes 
filed  up  by  windows.  Another  explanation 
•si ill  is  that  <•!'  Bojttcher,  who  says  that  ayil  is 
the  projecting  entrance  —  and  passage-wall  — 
which  might  appropriately  be  divided  into  com- 
partment* hy  panelling;  and  this  view  is  adopt- 
ed by  Fiirst. —  2.  Ca/Mar  (Amos  ix.  1  ;  Zeph. 
ii.  14).  The  marginal  rendcrinir,  "chapiter  or 
knop,"  of  both  these  passage-  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  correct.  —3.  Mashk6f>h  (Ex.  xii.  22, 
23)  ;  also  rendered  "  upper  door-post  "  in  Ex. 
xii.  7.  That  this  is  the  true  rendering  19  ad- 
mitted by  all  modern  philologists. 

Li  nus,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  to  St. 
Paul  and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles  was 
named  Linus  is  a  statement  in  which  all  ancient 
writers  agree.  The  early  and  unequivocal  as- 
sertion of  Irenaus,  corroborated  by  Eusebius 
and  Theodorct,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  bishop  with  St.  Paul's  friend.  The  date 
of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his  episco- 
pate, ana  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they 
have  been  discussed  at  great  length.  Eusebius 
and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tille- 
mont,  state  that  he  became  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  of  It-emeu*  —  "(Peter  and 
Paulj  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Rome)  committed  the  office  of  its 
episcopate  to  Linus"  —  certainly  admit,  or 
rather  imply  the  meaning,  that  lie  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  The  dura- 
tion of  his  episcopate  is  given  by  Eusebius  as 
a.D.  68-80 ;  hy  Tillemont  as  66-78  ;  by  Ba- 
ronius as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
This  point  has  been  subsequently  considered 
by  Baratcritis,  who  gives  a.d.  56-67  as  the 
date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus.  The  state- 
ment of  Ruffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletus  were 
bishop*  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  was  alive, 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  centurv,  and  has  been 
recently  revived.  It  is  supposed  that  Linns  was 
bishop  in  Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gcn- 
tile  origin,  while  at  the  same  time  another 
bishop  exercised  the  same  authority  over  the 
Jewish  Christians  there.  Linus  is  reckoned  by 
Pscudo-IIippolytus,  and  in  the  Creek  Mmira, 
among  the  seventy  disciples. 

Lion.  At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in 
Palestine,  though  they  are  Mid  to  be  found  in 
the  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt  (Schwarz, 
Dean,  of  Pui.:  sec  Is.  xxx.  6).  They  abound 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Bus- 
sorah  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
jungles  near  the  rivers  of  Babylonia.  This 
species,  according  to  Layard,  is  without  the 
4ark  and  shaggy  mane  of  the  African  lion,  I 


though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he  had  seen  Iiona, 
on  the  River  Karoon,  with  a  long  black  mane. 
But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth  (Josb.  xv.  32), 
Beth-Lelwoth  (Josh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv. 
25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  44), 
were  probably  derived  from  the  presence  of  or 
connection  with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  one  time  common.  They  had 
their  lairs  in  the  forests,  which  have  vanished 
with  them  (Jer.  v.  6,  xii.  8  ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the 
tangled  brushwood  (Jer.  iv.  7,  xxv.  38;  Job 
xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains 
(Cant.  iv.  8;  Ez.  xix.  9;  Noh.  ii.  12).  The 
cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the 
"pride  "  of  the  river,  was  their  favorite  haunt 
(Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3).  The  lion 
of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the  Asiatic 
variety,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  as 
distinguished  by  its  short  curly  mane,  and  by 
being  shorter  and  rounder  in  shape,  like  the 
sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban.  It  was  less 
daring  than  the  longer  maned  species;  but  when 
driven  hy  hunger  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack 
the  flocks  in  the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shep- 
herd (Is.  xxxi.  4;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid 
and  villages  (2  K.  xvii.  25,  26 ; 


Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and  devoured  men 
( 1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36  ;  2  K.  xvii.  25  ;  Ez.  xix. 
3,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured  to 
encounter  the  lion  single-handed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
34) ;  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos 
(iii.  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  lint  the 
transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often 
witnessed.  At  other  times,  thev  pursued  the 
animal  in  large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to 
intimidate  him  (Is.  xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him 
into  the  net  or  pit  thev  had  prepared  to  catch 
him  (Ez.  xix.  4,  8).  Bcnaiah,  one  of  David's 
heroic  body-guard,  had  distinguished  himself 
by  slaying  a  lion  in  his  den  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 
The  kings  of  Persia  had  a  menagerie  of  lions 
{gtib,  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.).  When  captured  alive, 
they  were  put  in  a  cage  (Ez.  xix.  9)  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  tamed.  The 
strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  30  ;  2  Sum. 
i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10  ;  Prov.  xxviii. 
1  ;  Is.  xxxi.  9  ;  Nah.  ii.  1 1 ),  and  ferocity  (Gen. 
xlix.  9 ;  Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  lion  we're  pro- 
verbial. The  "  lion-faced  "  warriors  of  Gad 
were  among  David's  most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8);  and  the  hero  Judas  MaccahaMis  is  de- 
scribed as  "  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp 
roaring  for  his  prev  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  4;.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  lion 
was  the  heraldic  device  of  the  princely  tribe  of 
Judah,  while  in  the  closing  book  of  the  canon 
it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  emblem 
of  him  who  "  prevailed  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  the  seven  seals  thereof  (Rev.  v.  5).  On 
the  other  hand,  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  ren- 
dered it  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  a  fierce, 
and  malignant  enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Mi. 
4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  and  hence  for  the  arch  fiend 
himself  (1  Pet.  v.  8).  The  figure  of  the  lion 
was  employed  as  an  ornament  both  in  architect- 
ure and  sculpture. 

Litter.  Found  only  in  Is.  Ixvi.  20.  Heb. 
7W),  elsewhere  translated  irnqon.  Num.  vii.  3. 
Palanquins,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  men, 
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were  common  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hebrew*  made  use  of  others 
drawn  bv  l>easta  ;  see  <  'ant.  iii.  9,  where  the  word 
rendered  "chariot"  literally  signifies  a  moving 
OOQch,  or  Milan.  Litters  of  various  kinds  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  where  there  are  essentially  the  same 
conditions  of  domestic  life,  the  same  munncrs 
and  customs,  as  in  ancient  times.  —  Ed. 

Liz  ard  (Ilcb.  Ittutih).  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  30,  appears  to  be  correctly  translat- 
ed in  the  A.  V.  Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  All  the  old 
Tersions  agree  in  identifying  \\wlttiiah  with  some 
$aurian,  and  Mime  concur  in  to  the  particular 
genus  indicated.  The  LXX.,  the  \  ulg.,  the 
Targ.  of  .Jonathan,  with  the  Arabic  versions, 
understand  a  lizard  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
Svriac  has  a  word  which  is  generally  translated 
tttldiiutiuier,  but  probably  this  name  was  applied 
also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  with  its 
slight  variations  which  the  LXX.  use  to  express 
the  letddh,  ap|»ears  from  what  may  l>e  gathered 
from  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  also  from  its  deri- 
vation, to  jM)int  to  sonic  lizard  belonging  to  the 
(Jeckatidtr.  Bochart  has  successfully  argued 
that  the  lizard  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  is 
that  kind  which  the  Arabs  call  nuham,  the 
translation  of  which  term  is  thus  given  by  Go- 
liua :  "  An  unimul  like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  color, 
and  adhering  to  the  ground,  ciliojtotuhf  vnmum 
insvimt  t/unnciiiiijiie  t  oiititjerit."  This  description 
will  be  lound  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the 
Fan-foot  Lizard  (I'tyodartylu*  (itrlo),  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  in  pnrts  of  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It  is  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  white.  The  (iecko  lives 
on  insect* and  worms,  which  it  swallows  whole. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  jnculiar  sound 
which  some  of  the  species  utter.  They  In-long 
to  the  sub  order  l\wA*/ijli»»r,  order  Saura.  Tin  y 
arc  oviparous,  producing  a  round  egg  with  a 
hard  calcareous  shell. 

Lo-am'mi,  i.e.  "  not  my  people,"  the  fig- 
urative name  given  by  the  prophet  Hose  a  to 
his  second  son  by  Gomcr,  the  daughter  of  Pih- 
laim  (llos.  i.  9),  to  denote  the  rejection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jehovah.  Its  significance 
is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10. 

Loan.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contem- 
plate any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded 
to  in  the  parables  of  the  "  pearl  "  and  "  bidden 
treasure  '  (Matt.  xiii.  44,  45).  Such  persona  as 
bankers  and  sureties,  in  the  commercial  sense 
(IVov.  xxii.  26;  Neb.  v.  .3),  wen-  unknown  to 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  interest  to  Iks  taken 
for  a  loan  to  any  poor  person,  and  at  first,  as  it 
seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner;  but  this 
prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  He- 
brews only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  lie  ex- 
acted, but  relief  to  the  |>oor  by  way  of  loan  was 
enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this  dutv  were 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25  ;  Iamt.  xxv.  35,37  ;'l  >ent. 
xv.  .3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  As  commerce  in- 
crea-ed,  the  practice  of  usury,  and  so  nlso  of 
suretyship,  grew  up ;  but  the  exaction  of  it  from 
«  Hebrew  appears  to  have  been  regarded  to  n 


late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi.  1,4,*. 
15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  XT.  5,  xxvii. 
13  ;  Jer.  xv.  10;  Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Sys. 
tcmatic  breach  of  the  law  in  tbis  respect  was 
corrected  bv  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  v.  1,  13).  The  money-changers, 
who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple,  were 
traders,  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  the  ex- 
change of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pay 
their  annual  halt-shekel.  In  making  loans,  no 
prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the  Luw  against 
taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower;  but  certain 
limitations  are  prescribed  in  favor  of  the  poor. 
I.  The  outer  garment,  if  taken  in  pledge,  was 
to  be  returned  la-fore  sunset.  2.  'I  he  prohibi- 
tion was  absolute  in  the  case  of  (</)  the  widow's 
garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and  (/<)  a  millstone 
of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv.  6).  3.  A  creditot 
was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to  reclaim  a 
pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the  Itorrow- 
cr  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (I)cut.  xxiv. 
10,  11).  4.  The  original  Roman  law  of  debt 
permitted  the  debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  cred- 
itor until  the  debt  was  discharged  ;  and  he  might 
even  lie  put  to  death  by  him.  The  Jewish  law, 
as  it  did  not  forbid  temporary  bondage  in  the 
case  of  debtors,  so  it  forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor 
to  lie  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer  than  the 
7th  year,  or  at  farthest  the  vear  of  Jubilee  (Ex. 
xxi.*2;  Lev.  xxv.  39,  42;  iJcut.  xv.  9). 

Loaves.  [Bread.] 

Lock.  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  are  usu- 
ally of  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  l»olt 
from  1 4  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  ex  ternal  doors  or 
gates,  or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doors. 
The  l>olt  passes  through  a  groove  in  a  piece 
attached  to  the  door  into  a  socket  in  the  door- 
jK»st.  In  the  groove-piece  are  from  4  to  9 
small  iron  or  wooden  sliding  pins  or  wires, 
which  drop  into  corresjionding  holes  in  the  liolt, 
and  fix  it  in  it>  place. 

Locust,  a  well  known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the  coun- 
tries which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  locusts  ;  and  there  are  nine 
or  ten  Hebrew  words  which  are  supjiosed  to 
denote  different  varieties  or  spveics  of  this  fam- 
ily. The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  trilio 
that  OCCUr  in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  (AV/»/Wa 
miffnifitria  and  the  Acruiium  fwrtxp-imun  ;  and  as 
lioth  these  sjK-cies  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia, 
&c,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  or  other  is 
denoted  in  those  passages  which  sja-ak  of  the 
dreadful  devastations  committed  by  these  in- 
sects. Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and 
sometimes  obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x.  15;  Jcr. 
xlvi.  23;  Jndg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah. 
iii.  15).  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x. 
12.  15;  Joel  i.  4,  7,  12."  and  ii.  3 ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
38;  Ps.  Ixxviii.46,cv.  .34  ;  Is.xxxiii.  4.  Thevare 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4  ;  Hev.  ix.  7).  They 
make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii.  5  ; 
Hev.  ix.  9).  They  have  no  king  (Prov.  xxx. 
27).  Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to 
in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  de- 
vour even  the  woodwork  of  houses  (Ex.  x.  6; 
Joel  ii.  9,  10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the  night 
(Nab.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater 
number  (Ex.  x.  19;  Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead 
bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  20).    The  flight  of 
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hjcusts  is  thus  J  >scril>ed  bv  M.  Olivier  (  Voyage 
dans  I' Empire  Othoman,  i.  424):  "With  the 
burning  south  winds  (of  Syria)  there  conn  from 
the  interior  of  Arabia  and  from  the  most  south- 
ern part*  of  l'ersia  clouds  of  locusts  (Acridium 
pereyrinum),  whose  ravages  to  the.se  countries 
are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden  as  those 
of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed 
them  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect 
produced  on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmos- 
here  tilled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height 
>y  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  inserts, 
whose  flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose 
noise  resembled  that  of  rain  :  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened, ami  the  light  of  the  sun  considerably 
weakened.  In  a  moment  the  terraces  of  the 
houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the  fields,  were  cov- 
ered by  these  insects  ;  and  in  two  days  thev  had 
nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 
Happily  they  lived  but  a  short  time,  and  seemed 
to  have  migrated  only  to  reproduce  themselves 
and  die ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we  saw  the 
next  day  had  paired,  and,  the  day  following, 
the  fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies." 

used  as  food  (Lev.  xi.  21,  22; 


Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6).  There  are  different 
ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food  :  sometimes 
thev  are  ground  and  [founded,  and  then  mixed 
with  Hour  and  water,  ami  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten;  sometimes 
smoked  ;  boiled  or  roasted  ;  stewed,  or  fried  in 
butter.  From  ignorance  of  this  fact,  some  per- 
sons have  erroneously  as*erted  that  the  locusts 
which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  in>cct  of  that  name,  but  the  long 
sweet  pods  of  the  locust-tree,  "  St.  John's  bread," 
as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call  it. 

Lod,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have 
been  founded  bv  Shamed  or  Shamer  ( I  f'hr. 
viii.  12  ;  Err.  it.  33 ;  NYh.  vii.  .*»7,  xi.  T>t.  Lod 
has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  to  the 

!» resent  day:  it  is  now  called  Lwbl,  but  is  most 
amiliar  to  us  from  its  oecurretice  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Lvdda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Lo'-debar,  a  place  named  with  Mahanaim, 
Rogelim,  and  other  trans-Jordanie  towns  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  therefore  no  doubt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  .Jordan.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Machir-ben-Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo- 
debar  receives  a  bare  mention  in  the  Ononuisli- 
con,  nor  has  any  trace  of  the  name  been  encoun- 
tered by  any  "later  traveller.  Indeed  it  has 
probably  never  been  sought  for. 

Lodge,  to.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. — 
with  one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below 
—  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  Ixtn  or 
tin,  which  has,  at  least  in  th<'  narrative  portions 
»f  the  Bible,  almost  invariably  the  force  of 
''  passing  the  night."    The  same  Hebrew  word 


is  otherwise  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  lie  all 
night"  (2  Sam.  xii.  16;  Cant.  i.  13;  Job  xxix. 
19);  "tarry  the  night"  (Gen.  xix.  2  ;  Judg. 
xix.  10;  Jer.  xiv.  8) ;  "remain,"  i.e.  until  the 
morning  (Ex.  xxiii.  18).  The  one  exception 
ubove  named  occurs  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  where  the 
word  in  the  original  is  a  word  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "  to  lie,"  generally  iu  allusion  to  sexual 
intercourse. 
Loft.  IHouhk.| 

Log.  [WXXOHTS  AND  MkaSURES.] 
Lou,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  and 
doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother  Eunick 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  It  seems  likely  that  Lois  hail 
resided  long  at  Lystra  ;  and  almost  certain  that 
from  her,  as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy 
obtained  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 
Looking-glasses.  [Mirkoks.J 
Lord,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost 
uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T. 
of  the  Heb.  Jehovah,  which  would  be  more  prop- 
erly represented  as  a  proper  name.  The  rever- 
ence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it; 
and  in  reading  they  substituted  for  it  either 
Adthuii,  "  Lord,"  or  FJohim,  "  God,"  according 
to  the  vowel-points  by  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied. The  title  Adondi  is  also  rendered  "  I^ord  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  applied  to  God,  is 
of  infrcqnent  occurrence  in  the  Historical  books. 
But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  hooks  it  is 
more  frequent,  excepting  Job.  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  2K,  and  the  Prover.^s,  Ecclesiastes, 
and"  Sons;  of  Songs,  when;  it  is  not  once  found. 
The  difference  between  Jehmdi  and  Adnnai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by 
printing  the  word  in  small  capitals  (Lokdj 
when  it  represents  the  former  (lien.  xv.  4,  &r.), 
and  with  an  initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  latter  (Pi.  xcvii.  5  ;  Is.  i.  24, 
x.  16)  ;  except  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23, 
where  "  the  Lotto  Cod  "  should  Ik-  more  con- 
sistently "the  Lord  Jehovah." 

Lord's  Day,  the.  It  lias  Vcn  questioned, 
though  not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  «  bat 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  KvotaKy  'li/upa, 
which  occurs  in  one  pa»agc  only  of  the  Hoi* 
Scripture,  Hcv.  i.  10,  and  is,  in  our  English 
version,  translated  "the  Lord's  Day."  The 
general  consent  both  of  Christian  antiquity 
and  of  modern  divines  has  referred  it  to  the 
weekly  festival  of  our  I/ord's  resurrection,  ami 
identified  it  with  "the  first  day  of  the  week," 
or  "  Sunday,"  of  ever1  age  of  the  Church. 
But  the  views  antagor  ,tie  to  this  general  con- 
sent deserve  at  h  ast  a  tmssing  notice.  1 .  Some 
have  supposed  St.  John  to  lie  speaking,  in  the 
passage  abo\e  nderred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  l>e- 
cuiisc  that  in-:ittition  is  called  in  Isaiah  lviii. 
13,  by  the  Alnii-hty  Himself,  "  My  holy  day." 
To  this  it  is  replied*,  If  St.  John  had  intended 
to  sjRcify  the  Sabbath,  be  wotdd  surely  have 
used  that  word,  which  was  by  no  means  obso- 
lete, or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  his 
composing  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  2. 
Another  theory  is,  that,  by  "  the  Lord's  Day," 
St.  John  intended  "the  day  of  judgment,"  t«* 
which  a  large  [M.rtion  of  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion may  lie  conceived  to  refer.  3.  A  third 
opinion  "is,  that  St.  John  intended,  by  "  tho 
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Lord's  Day,"  that  on  which  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection was  annmiily  celebrated,  or,  as  we  now 
term  it,  La>tcr  Day.  Supposing  that  i/  KvpMM^ 
'H /it l>a  of  St.  John  is  the  Lord'l  Day,  what 
do  we  gather  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning 
that  institution  '  How  i>  it  s|«okcn  of  by  early 
writers  up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  «  '  What 
change,  if  any,  was  wrought  Upon  it  bj  the 
celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  i»oiiie 
have  declared  to  have  l« .  u  its  originator  ' 
I.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it; 
but  that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  di- 
vinely inspired  apostle*,  hy  their  practice  and 
by  their  precepts,  marked  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  for  meeting  together  to  break 
bread,  for  communicating  and  receiving  in- 
struction, for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for 
charitable  purposes,  tor  oeeupation  in  holy 
thought  and  prayer.  The  first  tlay  of  the  week 
so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  Resurrection.  The  Lord  rose  on 
the  lirst  day  of  the  week,  ami  ap|>curcd,  on  the 
very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His  followers  on  five 
distinct  occasions,  —  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to 
the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emraaus,  to  St.  Peter  .separately,  to  ten 
apostles  collected  together.  After  eight  days, 
that  is,  according  to  the  Ordinary  reckoning, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week,  He  appeared 
to  the  eleven.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
in  that  year  fell  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  week, 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place," 
haul  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  began  to  communicate  tho>e  gifts,  as 
accompaniment*  of  instruction,  to  others.  At 
Trons  (Acts  xx.  7),  many  years  ufter  the  oc- 
currence at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had 
begun  to  assume  something  like  a  settled  form, 
St.  Luke  records  the  following  circumstances. 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there,  and 
"  al>odc  seven  days.  And  upon  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  I'aul  preached  unto  them  In 
1  Cor.  xvi.  |,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul  writes 
thus  :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the 
saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
in  (ialatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  tirst  day 
of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  vou  lay  by  him 
in  store,  as  God  hath  pros|>cred*  him.  that  there 
be  no  gatherings  when  I  come."  In  Heb.  x. 
25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are  desired 
"  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  ex- 
hort one  another,"  an  injunction  which  seems 
to  imply  that  a  regulu:  day  for  such  assembling 
existed,  and  was  well  k.  own  ;  for  otherwise  no 
rebuke  would  lie.  And  lastly,  in  the  passage 
given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself  as 
being  in  the  Spirit  "on  the  Lord's  Day."  Ta- 
ken separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  together, 
these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  prove 
that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  purposes  altovc  mentioned  was  a  matter 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  a|n>-tolic 
practice.  But  it  may  l>e  observed,  thut  it  is  at 
any  rate  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that,  ul- 
most  immediately  we  emerge  from  Scripture, 
we  find  the  same  day  mentioned  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  directly  associated  w  ith  the  Lord's 
Resurrection;  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
Uiai  we  never  find  its  dedication  questioned  or 


argued  altout,  but  accepted  as  something  equal- 
ly apostolic  with  Confirmation,  with  lujatd 
Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  tout  spokca 
of  in  the  same  way.  The  results  of  our  exami- 
nation of  the  principal  writers  of  the  two  cen- 
turies alter  the  death  of  St.  John  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  lord's  Day  (a  name  which  has 
now  come  out  more  prominent! v,  and  is  con- 
nected more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection, than  before)  existed  during  these  two 
centuries  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  apostol- 
ical, and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was 
never  defended ;  for  it  was  never  impugned, 
or  at  least  only  impugned  as  other  things  re- 
ceived from  the  apostles  were.  It  was  never 
confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but  carefully 
distinguished  from  it  (though  we  have  not 
quoted  nearly  all  the  passages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  insti- 
tution of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a 
day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regard- 
ed, it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the 
[  Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  nrayer,  for  instruc- 
I  tjon,  for  alms-giving;  and  though,  being  an  in- 
stitution under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does 
I  not  apjKMir  to  have  been  formally  interdicted, 
or  rest  formally  enjoined,  Tertullian  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  character  of  the  day  was  op- 
|>osed  to  worldly  business.  Finally,  whatever 
analogy  may  Ik*  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no  passage 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourtn  Com* 
:  inandmcnt  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the 
]  obligation  to  ol>serve  the  Lord's  Day.  But,  on 
whatever  grounds  "  the  Lord's  Day  "  may  l»e 
supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indisputable 
fact  that,  four  years  before  the  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Nicsa,  it  was  recognized  by  Con- 
stantine  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venera- 
ble Day  of  the  Sun."  The  terms  of  the  docu- 
ment arc  these :  — 

••  Imperator  Crmtttmtinui  Aug.  JktpkU*. 

"Omnea  jiidlrni  urt>an*que  nleb«*  et  cunctarum  ar- 
tlum  ofncla  vmerabili  Die  Holla  qulencaiit.    Burl  tauten 

I  -'II  ntirnrtini  cultural  liber*  lk-enteraue  liifccrvlaut, 
i|Li'>nlain  frequenter  evenit  ut  Hon  aptfu*  alio  die  fru- 
inonta  aulcia  aut  vlnear  aoroblbna  mandentur.  ne  occa- 

j  *i»ne  inoinenti  perrat  commorillas  ca>lentl  umvi-Ume 
con. -«•*««. "  -  Dai  Xom.  Mart.  Critpo  11.  H  CvrtttamUno 
U  Con. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  explain  awav  this 
document  by  alleging,  1st.  That  "  Solis  Dies  " 
!  is  not  the  Christian  name  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  that  Constantine  did  not  therefore  intend 
to  acknowledge  it  as  a  Christian  institution. 
2d.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constantine 
had  professed  himself  to  be  especially  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  sun,  and  that,  at  the 
very  Ust,  he  intended  to  make  a  religious  com- 
promise between  sun-worshippers,  properly  so 
called,  ami  the  worshipers  of  the  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness,"  i.e.  Christians.  3dlv.  That 
Constantinc's  edict  was  purely  a  eaiendarial 
one,  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
public  holidays.  4thlv.  That  Constantine  then 
instituted  Sunday  for  the  first  time  as  a  reli 
gious  day  for  ChVistians.  The  fourth  of  these 
statements  is  absolutely  refuted,  both  by  the 
quotations  made  above  from  writers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries,  and  hy  the  terms  of  the 
edict  itself.    The  three  other 
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Ives  rather  with  what  Constantino 
than  with  what  he  did.  But  with  such 
considerations  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
It  U  a  tact,  that  in  the  year  a.o.  321,  iu  a  pub- 
lie  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christian!  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  csj>ecial  honor  upon 
a  day  already  honored  by  the  former — judi- 
ciously calling  it  by  a  name  which  Christians 
ha<l  long  employed  without  scruple,  and  to 
which,  as  it  was  in  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans 
could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for  it  was 
to  insist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  law  or  by  private  citizens, 
should  be  intermitted  during  its  continuance. 
Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  ex- 
istence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  wor- 
ship at  this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  bv 
the  Council  of  Xicaja,  a.d.  325.  The  Fathers 
there  and  then  assembled  assume  it  as  an 
existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  incidentally  in 
order  to  regulate  an  indifferent  matter,  —  the 
posture  of  Christian  worshipers  upon  it. 

Lord's  Supper.  The  words  which  thus 
describe  the  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  occur  but  iu  one  single 
passage  of  the  X  T.  (I  Cor.  xi.  20).  Of  the 
fact  which  lies  under  the  name  wc  have  several 
notices ;  and  from  these,  incidental  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  are,  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
tolerabfv  distinct  picture.  To  examine  these 
notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian wiciety  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord  "  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article- 

I.  The  starting-point  of  this  inquiry  is 
found  in  the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  met  together  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over (Matt.  xxvi.  19;  Mark  xiv  16;  Luke 
xxii.  13).  The  manner  in  which  Mic  Paschal 
feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  of  that  period  dif- 
fered in  many  details  from  that  originally  pre- 
scrilied  by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  following 
order  :  ( 1 )  The  members  of  the  company  that 
were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in  the  eveniug 
and  reclined  on  couches  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20; 
Luke  xxii.  14  ;  and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The 
head  of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began  by 
a  form  of  blessing  "for  the  day  and  for  the 
wine,"  pronounced  over  a  cup,  of  which  he 
and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who 
were  present  then  washed  their  hands;  this 
also  having  a  special  lienedietion.  (3)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  |>aschal  laml», 
unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  di>h 
known  as  Charoseth,  a  sauce  made  of  date, 
figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt 
(4)  The  celebrant  tirst,  and  then  the  others, 
dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  hcrlw  into  the 
Charoseth,  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes  were 
then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again  brought. 
Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed 
theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might  l>c 
asked  by  children  or  proselytes,  who  were  as- 
tonished at  such  a  strange  In-ginning  of  a  feast, 
and  the  cup  was  passed  round  and  drunk  at  the 
close  of  it.  (6)  The  dishes  being  brought  on 
again,  the  celebrant  repeated  the  commemo- 
rative words  which  opened  what  was  strictly 


the  paschal  supper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv. 

(7)  Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and 
the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  aud  gave  thanks 
over  it.  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread, 
and  dipped  them,  together  with  the  bitter 
herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them. 

(8)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  with  bread,  &c.,  as  they  liked  ;  and, 
after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known  cs- 
jiecially  as  the  "  cup  of  blessing,"  was  handed 
round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a  fourth 
cup,  and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  llallel,  or  of  the 
Song.  (10)  There  might  lie,  in  conclusion, 
a  fifth  cui»,  provided  that  the  "  great  Hallel  " 
(jHissibly  Psalms exx.-exxxviii.)  was  sung  over 
it. —  Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from 
rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assum- 
ing (1)  that  it  represents  suhstantially  the 
common  practice  of  our  Lord's  time  ;  and  (2) 
that  the  meal  of  which  He  and  His  disciples 
partook  was  cither  the  Passover  itself,  or  an 
anticipation  of  it,  conducted  according  to  the 
same  rules,  —  we  arc  able  to  point,  though 
not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points  of 
departure  which  the  old  practice  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (i)  or  (3),  or 
even  to  ( s ),  wo  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the 
first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18) ; 
to  (2)  or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  of  John 
xiii.  20;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or 
after  (8),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26;  Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor. 
xi.  23,  24);  to  (9)  or  (10)  ("after  supper," 
Luke  xxii.  20)  the  thanksgiviug,  aud  distribu- 
tion of  the  cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the 
whole  was  ended.  —  The  narratives  of  the  CJos- 
j»els  show  how  strongly  the  disciples  we^e  tin- 
pfeued  with  the  words  which  had  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They  leave 
unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover, 
except  those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  iu  it. 
Old  things  were  passing  away,  and  all  tilings 
becoming  new.  They  had  looked  on  the  bread 
and  the  wine  as  memorials  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  They  were  now  told  to  partake 
of  them  "  iu  remembrance  "  of  their  Master 
and  Lord.  The  festival  had  been  annual. 
No  rule  was  given  as  to  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened 
on  the  old ;  but  the  command,  "  Do  tliis  as  oft 
as  ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the 
more  continual  recurrence  of  that  which  was 
to  las  their  memorial  of  One  whom  they 
would  wish  never  to  forget.  The  words, 
"This  is  my  body,"  gave  to  the  unleavened 
bread  a  new  character.   They  had  liecn  prepared 

I  for  language  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
so  startling,  by  the  teaching  of  John  (vi.  32-58), 

I  anil  they  were  thus  taught  to  sec  in  the  bread 
that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest  pos- 
siUe  union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup,  which  was  "  the  new  testament  in  Hi* 
blood."  would  remind  them,  in  like  manner,  of 
the  wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  cov- 

|  enant  had  been  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  It 
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is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  yet  an-  Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according  to  their  usual 
other  thought  connected  with  these  symliolic  practice,  be  mixed  with  water.  But  if  this  was 
acta.  The  funeral-customs  of  the  Jews  in-  to  lie  more  than  a  common  meal  after  the  pat- 
volvcd,  at  or  ufter  the  burial,  the  adtninistra-  tern  of  the  Esscnes,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
tion  to  the  mourners  of  bread  (cornp.  Jer.  xvi.  introduce  words  that  would  show  that  what  "was 
7  ;  Ez.  xxiv.  1 7  ;  Hos.  ix.  4  ;  Tob.  iv.  1 7 )  and  of  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master.  At 
wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as  "  the  cup  of  some  time,  belore  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they 
consolation."  May  not  the  bread  and  the  wine  partook  »-  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would 
of  the  I>ast  Supper  have  had  something  of  that  In-  ^iven,  with  some  special  form  of  words  or 
character,  preparing  the  minds  of  C  hrist's  disci-  acts  to  indicate  its  character.  New  convert* 
pies  for  His  departure,  by  treating  it  as  already  would  need  some  explanation  of  the  meaning 
accomplished  May  we  not  conjecture,  without  and  origin  of  the  observance.  What  would  be 
leaving  the  region  of  history  lor  that  of  contro-  so  fitting,  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
versy,  that  the  thought*,  desires,  emotions,  of  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast,  as  the  narrative 
that  hour  of  divine  sorrow  and  communion,  J  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its  institu 
would  be  such  as  to  lead  the  disciples  to  crave  tion  ?  ( I  Cor.  xi.  23-27.)  With  this  there  would 
earnestly  to  renew  thciu  *  Would  it  not  be  j  naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  pray- 
natural  that  they  should  seek  that  renewal  in  crs  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness 
the  way  which  their  Master  hail  |>ointcd  out  to  would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
them  ?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the  words  with  which  they  praised  God  (Ilcb.  ii.  46,  47"; 
"  to  break  bread,"  appear  to  have  had  for  the  James  v.  13).  "The  analogy  of  the  Passover, 
disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have  the  general  feeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  dis-  of  the  Essenes,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
tinct  liturgical  act;  but,  when  they  met  to  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  as  a  preparation  for 
break  bread,  it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  the  feast  (Hcb.  x.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15).  At 
hopes,  and  with  the  memories  of  that  evening  some  point  in  the  feast,  those  who  were  present, 
fresh  on  them.  |  men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise  to 
II.  In  the  account  given,  by  the  writer  of  the  salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  "  (I  Cor. 
Acts,  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusa-  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that 
lem,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  meet  us  are  in  I  Cor.,  and  the  fact  that  we  find 
to  the  phrase  which  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  commemora- 
must  remember,  with  the  definite  associations  tive  feast  has  not  la-en  confined  to  the  penonal 
that  had  gathered  round  the  words  during  the  !  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom 
thirty  years  that  followed  the  events  he  records,  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The 
he  dcscriU-s  the  baptized  members  of  the  title  of  the  "  cup  of  blessing "( I  Cor.  x.  I6J 
Church  as  continuing  steadfast  in  or  to  the  has  been  imported  into  the  Creek  Church, 
teaching  of  the  ajiostlc*,  in  fellowship  with  them  The  syuonyme  of  "  the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (1 
and  with  each  other,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  Cor.  x.  21 )  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  cap* 
and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  Taken  in  cou-  that  Ik  longed  to  the  Agape.  The  word  "  111- 
section  with  the  account  given  in  the  priced-  lowship"  is  passing  by  degree*  into  the  special 
ing  verses  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  a*  |  signification  of  "Communion."  The  apostle 
having  all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  refers  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread 
doubt  that  this  implies  that  the  chief  actual  and  blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  The  table 
meal  of  each  day  was  one  in  which  they  met  o>  on  which  the  bread  was  placed  was  the  I/ord's 
brothers,  and  which  was  either  preceded  or  fob  Table.  Hut  the  practice  of  the  Agape,  as  well 
lowed  by  the  more  solemn  commemorative  act*  as  the  observance  of  the  commemorative  feast, 
of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking  had  been  transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called 
of  the  cup.  h  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate  tor  a  special  notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up 
the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  somewhat  which  had  to  be  checked  at  once.  The  meet- 
later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  they  ing  of  friends  for  n  social  meal,  to  which  all 
thus  united  every  day  the  Agape  or  Eeast  of  contributed,  was  a  sufficiently  familiar  practice 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  ,  in  the  common  life  of  Greeks  of  this  jieriod  ; 
would  be  natural,  that,  in  a  society  consisting  I  and  the  club-feasts  were  associated  with  [dans 
of  many  thousand  memliers,  there  should  lie  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to  the  poor.  The 
many  place*  of  meeting.  The  congregation  Agujie  of  the  new  society  would  seem  to  them 
assembling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be  to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence  came  a  disorder 
known  as  "  the  Church "  in  this  or  that  man's  that  altogether  frustrated  the  object  of  the 
house  (Rom.  xvi.  5.23;  I  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  Church  in  instituting  it.  What  was  to  be 
it.  15  ;  Phi  lem.  ver.  2).  When  they  met,  the  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  ami  growing  evil 
place  of  honor  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one  St.  Paul  does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves 
of  i  he  apostles,  or  some  elder  represent  ing  him.  formal  regulations  for  a  later  personal  visit. 
It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce  the  bless-  In  the  mean  time  he  gives  a  rule  which  would 
ing  and  thanksgiving,  with  which  the  meals  of  make  the  union  of  the  Agape,  and  the  Lord'* 
devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The  Supper  jKtssible  without  the  risk  of  profanation, 
materials  for  the  meal  would  Ik-  provided  out  of  They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former  with 
the  common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liber-  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were  to  wait 
ality  of  individual  members.  The  bread  (un-  till  nil  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling  tumul- 
less  the  converted  Jews  were  to  think  of  them-  tuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi.  33,  34). 
•elves  as  keeping  a  |>crpctual  passovcr)  would  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
be  sueli  as  tftey  habitually  used.  The  wine  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from 
.'probably  the  common  red  wine  of  Palestine,  .  that  of  Jerusalem.    The  meeting  for  the  Lord'* 
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Supper  was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33). 
The  directions  given  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  2  suggest 
the  constitution  of  u  celebration  on  the  first  day 
Of  the  week.  The  meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the 
same  day  (Acts  xx.  7j.  The  tendency  of  this 
language,  und  therefore  probably  of  the  order 
subsequently  established,  was  to  se|Mirate  what 
had  hitherto  been  united.  We  stand  as  it  were 
at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of  the  two 
institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its  own 
course.  One.  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects 
with  changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of 
civilization,  passes  through  many  stages,  und 
finally  dies  out.  The  other  also  has  its  change*. 
The  morning  celebration  takes  the  place  of  the 
evening.  In  Acts  xx.  II,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  transition  may  have  Iieen 
cfT.-ctcd.  The  disciple*  at  Troas  meet  together 
to  break  bread.  The  hour  is  not  definitely 
stated  ;  but  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's  discourse  was 
protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the  mention 
of  the  many  lamps,  indicate  a  later  time  thai, 
that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  foiitvov. 
Then  Came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and 
then,  towards  earlv  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constitute*!  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  tor 
which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  may  l»e  taken  as  indicating 
a  common  practice,  originating  in  reverence  for 
an  ordinance  which  Christ  hail  enjoined,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  next  step  would 
be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Kuchari*t 

Iiermaucntly  to  the  morning  hour,  to  which  it 
i.id  gradually  been  approximating.  The  re- 
currence of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
wvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 
was  intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  hi> 
Christian  companions,  the  character  at  once  of 
the  Agape  and  the  Kuchurist. 

Lo-ruha  mah,  "  the  uneompassion- 
ated,"  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Ho*ea  the 

Erophet,  given  to  denote  tin-  utterly  ruined  and 
opeless  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on 
whom  Jehovah  would  no  more  h  ive  men  v 
(ilos.  i.6). 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  and  therefore  the 
nephew  of  Abraham  (lien.  xi.  27,  31).  His 
sisters  were  MlLCAfl  the  wife  of  Nahor,  and 
1-'  ah,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  Haran 
died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his 
family  from  L'r  of  the  Chaldeea  (ver.  38),  und 
Lot  was  therefore  horn  there,  lie  removed 
with  the  rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charan,  and 
again  subsequently  with  Abraham  and  Sar.ii 
to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he  took 
refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and  with  them 
returned,  first  to  the  "South"  (\iii.  I),  and 
then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  'J,  4).  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the 
two  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  nut 
able  any  longer  to  l»eur  them,  so  much  had  their 
|M>7.-,e«sions  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  increased 
finre  that  time.  It  was  not  any  disagreement 
between  Abraham  and  Lot  —  their  relations 
continued  good  to  the  last ;  but,  Iwtween  the 
slaves  who  tended  their  countless  herds,  disputes 
arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary.  From  some 
one  of  the  round  swelling  hills  which  sur- 
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I  round  Bethel,  —  from  none  more  likely  than 
that  which  stands  immediately  on  its  east,  — 

,  the  two  Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively 
empty  land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomor- 
rah,  "and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  lx>t  lifted  up 
his  eyes  towards  the  left,  and  beheld  all  the 
precinct  of  the  .Ionian  that  it  was  well  watered 
every  when*.  —  like  a  garden  of  Jehovah,  like 
that  unutterably  green  and  fertile  land  of 
Egypt  he  hail  only  lately  quitted.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  pn>sj>cct  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  pur)josc  of  his  own,  who  had  not.  like 
A  brain,  obeyed  a  stern  in  want  call  of  duty.  So 
Lot  left  his  uncle  on  the  ban-en  hills  of  Bethel ; 
and  he  "  chose  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan, 
and  journeyed  cast,"  down  the  ravines  which 
give  access  to  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  then, 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  again  southwanl, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11.12).  2.  The 
next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his  capture 
by  the  four  kings  of  the  Last,  and  his  n-scuc  by 

;  A  brain  (Gen.  xiv.).    Whatever  may  lie  the  age 

[  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before  and 
after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  I,ot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right 
position  in  the  narrative.  The  event*  which  it 
narrutes  must  have  occurred  after  those  of 
ch.  xiii.,  and  licfon*  those  of  xviii.  and  xix. 
3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
of  I^ot  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
He  is  still  living  in  Sodom  ((Jen.  xix.).  SoDM 
years  have  passed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
licentious  corruption  of  Sodom,  he  still  pre- 

■  serves  some  of  lne  delightful  characteristics  »f 

|  his  wandering  lite, —  his  fervent  and  chivalrous 
hospitality  (xix.  2.  the  unleavened  hn-ad  of 
the  tent  of  tie-  wilderness  (ver.  3),  the  water 
for  the  fort  of  the  waytan  rs  (ver.  2)  affording 
Ins  guestn  a  reception  identical  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  Heights  of  HcbroQ 
(romp,  xviii.  3,  6).  Hi>  tlrlivcnuico  from  tho 
guilty  and  condemned  city  point*  the  allusion 
l>f  St.  IVtcr  (2  Pel.  ii.  fi-'.M.  When'  Zoar  was 
situated,  in  which  he  found  a  temporary  refuge 
during  the  destruction  of  the  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  we  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty. 
But  this  will  he  l»est  examined  under  Zo*k. 
The  end  of  Lot'l  wife  is  commonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  he  so.  It  cannot  Is-  necessary, 
as  some  have  done,  to  en-ate  the  details  of  the 
story  when1  none  an-  given.  On  these  points, 
the  record  is  silent.  The  value  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  storv  to  us  are  contained  in  the 
allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  x\ii.  '12).    Later  age* 

I  have  not  bewi  satisfied  so  to  leave  the  matter, 
hut  have  instated  on  identifying  the  "pillar" 
with  some  one  of  the  fieeting  tonus  which  the 
|M'ri*hable  nnk  of  the  south  end  of  the  Head 
Sea  is  constantly  assuming  ill  its  process  of  de- 
composition and  liquefaction.  The  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moub  and  Amnion 
from  the  incestuous  intercourse  between  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his  history 
abruptly  concludes,  has  I  asm  often  treated  us  if 
it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times  between  the  "  Children  of 
Lot"  and  the  Children  of  Israel.  But  even 
the  most  destructive  critics  allow  that  the  nun 
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I .ij  him,  «  nation  mentioned 
ing,  together  with  Cushites  and 


its  contrihut- 
Sukkiim,  to 


rative  is  a  continuation,  without  a  break,  of  that 
which  precedes  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  out 
any  mark*  of  later  date  in  the  languugc  of  this 
portion  ;  and  it  cannot  Ik-  questioned  that  the 

writer  record!  it  as  an  historical  fact.    Kven  if    army  (xvi.  8),  sjiokcn  of  by  Nahum  (iii.  9)  with 


Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  apparently 
as  forming  with  Cushites  the  hulk  of  Zeral/s 


the  legendary  theory  were  admissible,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Amnion  and  Moah 
sprang  from  Iah. 

Lot.  The  custom  of  deciding  douhtful  ques- 
tions hy  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high 
antiquity,  re*  ommcnding  its,  If  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
peal  to  the  Almighty,  secure  from  all  influence 
of  passion  or  hias,  and  is  a  sort  of  divination 
employed  even  hy  the  gods  themselves  (Mom. 
//.  xxii.  209  ;  Tic.  de  Ihr.  i.  34,  ii.  41 ).  Among 
the  Jews  also,  the  use  of  lots,  with  a  religious 
intention,  direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  exten- 
sively. The  religious  estimate  of  them  may  lie 
gathered  from  Pmv.  xvi.  .33.  The  following 
historical  or  ritual  instances  are —  I.  Choice  of 
men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg.  i.  I.xx.  10). 
2.  Partition  (u)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  anions 
the  triU's  (Num.  xxvi.  .'i5 ;  Jotb.  xviii.  10; 
Acts  xiii.  19).  (I>)  <>f  Jerusalem;  i.r.  proliably 
its  spoil  or  captives  among  captor*  (Uhad.  II )  ; 
of  the  land  itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  Mace, 
iii.  36).    (c)  Apportionment  of  possessions,  or 

Xil,  or  of  prisoners,  to  foreigner!  or  captors 
el  iii.  3;  Nah.  iii.  Hi;  Matt,  xxvii.  35).  3. 
(«)  Settlement  of  douhtful  questions  (Pmv. 
xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  (/<)  A  mode  of  divination 
among  heathens  hy  means  of  arrows,  two  in- 
"x-riln-d,  and  one  without  mark  |II<>*.  iv.  12; 
Ez.  x\i.  21 ).  (r)  Detection  of  a  criminal  (Josh. 
»ii.  It,  18).  (rf)  Appointment  of  |>ersuns  to 
offices  or  duties,  as  alsivc  in  Achan's  case. 
<r)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  u*e  of 
won  Is  heard  or 
Scripture. 

Lo  tan,  tho  chJost  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

Lot  has u  bus  ( 1  Esd.  ix.  44),  a  corruption 
of  II ash i  yi  in  Neh.  viii.  4.  An. 

Lots,  Feast  of.  IPi-rim] 
Love-Feasta  (Jnae  12,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  is), 

an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer  memlxTs 
of  the  Church  partook,  furnished  from  the  con- 
tributions of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Euchn- 
ristic  celebration,  hut  whether  Ik  lore  or  after  it 
may  lie  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the 
mailer  is  probably  that  given  by  (  hrysostom, 
who  says  that,  after  the  early  community  of 
goods  had  ceased,  the  richer  memliers  brought 
to  the  Church  contributions  of  food  and  drink, 
'.if  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service* 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Kuebarist,  all  ]iar- 
took  together,  by  this  means  helping  to  pro- 
mote  the  principle  of  hive  among  Christians. 
The  almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  fating  proves  that,  in  later  times, 
the  love  feasts  must  have  followed,  not  pre- 
ceded, the  Kuebarist.  The  love-feasts  were 
forbidden  to  l>e  held  in  churches  bv  the  Council  oi  the' g  re 
of  Laodicea,  a. 11.  320;  Cone.  Qn'inisext.,  a.d.  reganhd 
692,  e.  74;  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  a.D.  816:  but  in 
some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a  much 
later  period. 

Lo'zon,  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants "  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  ( 1  F.sd.  v. 
33 1.    A  p. 


Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes), 
of  which  Cash  and  Egypt  were  the  strength; 
and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying  court  with 
the  Cushites  to  a  conquemr  of  Egypt  or  the 
Egyptian*.  For  more  precise  information,  we 
look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which 
we  find  representations  of  a  people  called  Rkbd, 
or  I.KHi',  who  cannot  Ik?  doubted  to  correspond 
to  the  Luhim.  These  Rehu  were  a  warlike 
people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Hameses  III., 
who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  B.C.,  waged 
successful  wars.  The  latter  king  routed  them 
with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the 
great  temple  he  raised  at  Theirs,  now  called 
that  of  Mcdeenet  IIbImmi,  give  us  representa- 
tions of  tlic  Rehu,  showing  that  they  were  fair, 
and  of  what  is  called  a  Shemitic  type,  like  the 
Berls-rs  and  Kabyles.  They  are  distinguished 
as  northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to  or  north  of 
Lower  Egypt.  01  their  being  African,  there 
can  lie  110  reasonable  doubt.  The  Luhim  are 
pruhahly  the  Mizraite  Lehabim.  The  histori- 
cal indications  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  thus 
lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Luhim,  or  prim- 
itive Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the  west- 
wanl  of 'Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  Cyrenaiea. 

Lu'caa,  a  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Philem.  24). 
He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the  beloved  physician 
(Col.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  iv.  11). 


V. 


Lu  cifer  (Heh.  Ilelel,  Sent.  Eosphorus), 
.  found  only  in  Is.  xiv.  12 :  — 

thou  ftllen  from  heave 
O  Lucifer,  ion  of  tlie  inonilni  '■ 


a  word  in  A 

"  IIow  art  thou  ftllen  from  heaven, 
O  Lueirer,  ion  of  tlie  inonilni  ! 
How  nrt  thon  cut  <wn  to  the  (rround, 

Wl.l.-h  .ll.l.t  u,.t,,.  t  :,.  " 


Which ulilut  weaken  the  nation*! 

It  clearly  signifies  a  "  bright  star,"  and  pr 
blv  what  wc  call  the  morning  star.  In  this  pas- 
sage it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendor  and  in  his  fall. 
It*  application,  from  St.  Jerome  downwards,  to 
Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven,  arises  probably 
from  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in 
Scripture  represented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical 
ami  self-idolizing  power,  and  especially  connect- 
ed with  the  empire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the 
Apocalypse.' 

l  Tliis  application  of  the  passage  Dr.  Henderson 

pronounct*  a  gross  pencrsion  of  sucicd  writ.  8ay» 
Calvin,  "  When  passages  of  Scripture  are  rashly 
seized  upon,  without  attention  to  the  context.  It  is 
not  strange  that  these  errors  should  spring  up 
ever}  *  here." 

To  limit  the  reference  in  this  passage  to  Satan, 
or  even  to  regard  it  as  referring  primarily  to  him, 
i-  dualities*  un  error.  Yet  that  the  Church,  in  all 
ages,  h»M  erred  in  believing  that  he  is  somehow  di- 
re«ilv  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  passage,  i« 
highly  improbable.  It  is  certain  that  the  monarch* 
at  empires  antagonistic  to  the  Church  aie 
in  Scripture  as  analogic  representation* 
of  >atau;  and  what  is  more  natural  and  probable 
than  that,  in  addressing  the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  employ  some  language  applicable  in  it' 
Tiillest  sense  only  to  the  former?  The  eye  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  pierce*  through  the  mortal  type, 
■na  lastcn*  upon  the  Immortal  antitype.  —  See, 
a*  specimen*  of  this  usage,  is.  xxxvii.  gl-ifW ;  Ks. 
x\\ iii.  -'-in,  xxxi.  J- >.—  Kl>. 
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Lu  cius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  is  said  to 
hare  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Eucrgetcs), 
which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of 
Home  (cir.  B.C.  139-8;  I  Mace,  x v.  10,  15-24). 
The  whole  form  of  the  letter,  the  mention  of 
one  consul  only,  the  description  of  the  consul 
by  the  pramomen,  the  omission  of  the  senate 
ami  of  the  date,  shows  tli.it  it  cannot  he  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  original  document;  hut 
then;  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  letter 
which  is  o|H'n  to  just  suspicion.  The  imperfect 
transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons,  — 
(I.)  (Lucius)  Furius  Philus,  who  wa»  not  con- 
sul till  n  o.  136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  ex- 
cluded. (2.)  Lucius  Cheilitis  Metcllus  Culvus, 
who  wa^  consul  in  n.c.  142.  (3.)  But  the  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  139,  is  most  probably  correct. 

^Lu  cius,  a  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of 
St.  Paul  ( Rom.  xvi.  21 ),  by  whom  he  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Cenchrasa.  He  is  thought  by  some 
to  he  the  same  with  Lucius  of  Cvrene. 

Lu'oiuS  Of  Cyre  ne.  Lucius,  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  his  city,  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas, Simeon,  called  Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul, 
who  are  described  as  prophets  and  teachers  of 
the  church  at  A  ntioch  ( Acts  xiii.  1 ).  Whether 
Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  as 
stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolvtus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St. 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  "  the  men  of  Cvrene  "who,  being 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that 
arose  about  Stephen,  '  went  to  A  ntioch  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman 
of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  join- 
ing with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman 
brethren  (Rom.  xvi.  21 ).  There  is  certainly  no 
sufficient  reason  for  regurding  him  as  identical 
with  St.  Luke  the  Ev*  ~  <elist. 

Lud,  the  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Shcm  ((Jen.  x.  22;  comp.  1  dir.  i.  17), 
that  of  a  person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended 
from  him.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians  (Jos.  AiU.  i.  6,  §4), 
and  thus  represented  by  the  Lvd»s  of  their 
mythical  period  ( Herod,  "i.  7).  tfiu  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  show  us  in  the  l-'lth,  14th,  ami 
15th  centuries  B.C.  a  powerful  people  called 
Rltkn  or  Lcdkh,  probably  seated  near  Meso- 
potamia, and  apparently  north  of  Palestine, 
whom  some,  however,  make  the  Assyrians. 

Ludim  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  il(,  a  Miz- 
raite  people  or  tribe.  From  their  position  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Ludim  were  settled  to  tin-  west  of 
Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any  other  Mizruitc 
tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in 
(our  passages  of  the  prophets  (Is.  lxvi.  19;  Jcr. 
xhi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is  intended  in 
these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus  far  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the 
Mizrait«  Ludim     Wo  have  still  to  inquire  how 


the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
of  profane  history  may  afiect  our  supposition. 
From  the  former  we  learn  that  several  foreign 
nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to  the 
Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  we  identify 
the  l{  i.  m  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharva- 
t ana  with  the  Cherethirn,  who  also  served  in 
David's  army.  The  rest  of  the»e  foreign  troops 
seem  to  have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this 
is  not  certain.  From  the  Creek  writers,  we 
learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Creek 
mercenaries,  formed  an  important  element  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  independent,  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus  until  the  final  conquest  by  Ochus. 
These  mercenaries  were  even  settled  in  Egypt 
by  Psammetichus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting 
they  Im?  intended  by  Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the 
passages  that  have  lieen  considered.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect 
the  Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  prophet*  by  whom  Lud  and  the 
Ludim  are  mentioned,  trie  Lydian  kingdom 
generally  or  always  included  the  more  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor ;  so  that  the  terms  Lud  and 
Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries  drawn  from  this  territory. 
We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  absolutely 
concluding  that  this  important  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  upon  the  jiriim  faeit  evidence  that  the 
only  name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem 
to  l>e  that  of  an  African  nation. 

Lu  hith,  the  Ascent  Of,  a  place  in  Moab ; 
apparently  the  ascent  to  a  sanctuary  o'  holy 
spot  on  an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv. 
5,  and  the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
5).  In  the  days  of  Kuschius  and  Jerome  (<hto- 
mnMicon, "  Luith  ")  it  was  still  known,  and  stood 
between  Areopolis  (Rabbath-Moab)  and  Zoar. 
M.  de  Saulcy  places  it  at  "  Kharbet-Nouehin  ;  " 
but  this  is  north  of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  lie  between  it  and  Zoar. 

Luke.  The  name  Luke  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Lucanus  or  of  Lucilius.  It  is  not  to  lie 
confounded  with  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1  ;  Rom. 
xvi.  21 ),  which  belongs  to  a  different  person. 
The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1  ;  Philem. 
24).  and  probably  in  all  three  the  third  evangel- 
ist is  the  person  sjioken  of.  Combining  the 
traditional  element  with  the  scriptural,  the  un- 
certain with  the  certain,  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
following  dim  outline  of  the  evungelist's  life 
He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (Euschius, 
Hat.  iii.  4)  ;  in  what  condition  of  life  is  uncer- 
tain. That  he  was  taught  the  science  of  medi- 
cine does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  well  known 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a  painter,  and  of 
no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Xiecph- 
orus  (ii.  43 (.  and  of  other  late  writers.  He 
was  not  born  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned 
among  them  "  of  the  c  ircumcision  "  by  St.  Paul 
(comp.  Col.  iv.  II  with  ver.  14).  The  date  of 
his  conversion  is  uncertain.  The  Statement  of 
Kpiphanins  and  Others,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  impioliahle 
in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theophvlart  adopts 
(on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of 'the  two  who 
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journeyed  to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer, 
has  found  modern  defenders.  The  first  ray  of 
historical  light  fulls  on  the  evangelist  when  he 
joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas.  and  shares  his  journey 
into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to  the 
first  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9  is  most  nat- 
urally explained,  after  all  the  objection  a  that  have 
been  urged,  by  supiiosing  that  Luke,  the  writer 
of  the  Aets,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  company 
from  this  point.  As  far  as  Philippi,  the  evan- 
gelist journeyed  with  the  apostle.  The  resump- 
tion of  the  third  |>erson  on  Paul's  departure  from 
that  plaee  (xvii.  I)  would  show  that  Luke  was 
now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's 
second  missionary  journey,  wc  hear  of  Luke  no 
more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the  same  in- 
dieation  reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the 
company  (Aets  xx.  5),  having  joined  it  appar- 
ently at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been  left.  >\  ith 
the  apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  Ca'sarca,  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18). 
Between  the  two  visits  of  l'aul  to  Philippi,  seven 
years  had  elapsed  [a.D.  51  to  a.i>.  58),  which 
the  evangelist  may  have  sj>ent  in  Philippi  and 
its  ueighUirhood,  preuehing  the  gospel.  There 
remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to  St. 
Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have 
sent  with  him  "  (/.#  .  Titus)  "  the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gosjH-l  throughout  all  the 
churches  "  (2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription 
of  the  epistle  sets  forth  that  it  was  "  written  from 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  I.n- 
cits,"  and  it  is  an  old  ottinion  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  Titus,  although  he  is  not  named 
in  the  body  of  the  epistle.  If  this  be  so,  we 
are  to  suppose  that,  during  the  "  three  months  " 
of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  3),  Luke 
was  sent  from  that  plaee  to  Corinth  on  this 
errand.  He  again  appears  in  the  company  of 
Paul  in  the  memorable  journey  to  Home  (Acts 
xxvii.  I).  He  remained  at  his  side  during  his 
first  imprisonment  (Col.  jv.  14:  Phiietn.  24); 
and  if  it  is  to  Ih-  supposed  that  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy  was  written  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  then  the  testimony  of  that  epistle 
(iv.  II)  shows  that  he  continued  faithful  to  the 
apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions.  After  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  com- 
panion ure  ho|M>lcv«|y  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well  known  passage  of  Epiphunius,  we  And  that 
receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the  gos|H-|. 
[Luke |  preaches  first  in  Dulrnatia  and  Qailia. 
As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the  evangelist  then- 
is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  That  he  died  a 
martyr,  between  a.D.  75  "and  A.l».  I  tin,  would 
seem'  to  have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its 
favor. 

Luke,  Gospel  Of.  The  third  Gospel  is 
ascribed,  by  the  general  consent  of  ancient 
\  Christendom,  to  "  the  beloved  physician."  Luke, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Ajiostle  Paul. 
From  Acts  i.  I ,  it  is  clear  that  the  Gos|jcI  de- 
scribed at  "the  former  treatise'"  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Ajststles  ;  but  how  much 
earlier  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  written  at 
vstsnrea  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  there, 
a.i>.  58-60.  The  preface,  contained  In  the  first 
four  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object 
of  its  writer.  Here  are  several  facts  to  Ik*  oil- 
served.  There  were  many  narratives  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  earlv  time  when 


Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  ground  of  fitness 
for  the  ta»k  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having  care- 
fully followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events 
from  the  beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the 
character  of  an  eve-witness  from  the  first ;  but 
ibly  he  mav  have  been  a  witness  of  some 
|>artof  our  Lord's  doings.  The  ancient  opinion, 
that  Luke  wrote  his  (iosjiel  under  the  influence 
of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ircnaeus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Euscbius.  The  two  first 
assert  that  we  have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached 
by  Paul ;  Origen  calls  it  "  the  <  Josjicl  quoted  by 
Paul,"  alluding  to  Horn.  ii.  16;  and  Euscbius 
I  refers  Paul's  words,  "  according  to  my  Gospel  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that  of  Luke,  m  which  Jerome 
concurs.  The  language  of  the  preface  is  against 
the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St. 
Paul.  The  four  verses  could  not  have  been  put 
at  the  head  of  a  history  composed  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one  apos- 
tle, and  as  little  could  they  have  introduced  a 
gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  in- 
formation from  every  quarter,  sought  it  from 
the  preaching  of  his  beloved  master,  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  apostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  from  other  sources  by  his  disci- 
ple. Uj>on  the  oucstion  whether  Luke  made 
I  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  see 
Gospkls. — The  evangelist  professes  to  write 
that  TheophihiB  "  might  know  the  certainty  of 
:  those  things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed  " 
j  (i.  4).  This  Theophilus  was  probably  a  nativa 
;  of  Italy,  and  jR-rhnps  an  inhabitant  of  Home; 
,  for  in  tracing  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Home,  places 
which  an  Italian  might  be  supfioscd  not  to 
know  arc  dcscrilicd  minutely  (Acts  xxvii.  >\  12, 
16);  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and  Italy 
I  this  is  neglected.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  iu  the  first 
instance  was  a  Gentile  render;  and  accordingly 
we  find  traces  in  the  (iosj»cl  of  a  leaning  towards 
Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  converts.  It  has 
never  la-en  doubted  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
in  (ireek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent,  clus. 
sical  idioms  ami  Greek  com  pound  words  abound. 
The  numlK-r  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  it 
unusually  great,  and  many  of  them  are  com- 
pound words  for  which  there  is  classical  au. 
thority.  On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the 
Aets.it  is  found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  is 
more  pure  and  free  from  Hebrew  idioms. 

Lunatics.  This  word  is  used  twice  in  the 
N  T.  (Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  word  itself  refers  to  some  disease, 
affecting  IkiiIi  the  body  and  the  mind,  which 
might  or  might  not  Ik-  the  effect  of  possession. 
By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  tin-  disease  was  epilepsy. 

LUZ.  The  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
name  attac  hes  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  place 
itself.  It  seems  impossible  to  discover  with 
precision  whether  Lux  and  Bethel  represent 
one  and  the  same  town  —  the  former  the 
Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew  name  — or 
whether  they  were  distinct  places,  though  in 
.  lose  proximit)  .  The  latter  M  the  natural  in- 
ference from  two  of  the  passages  in  which  Liu 
iss]M>kenof  (<Jcn.  xxviii.  19;  Josh.  xvi.  2,  xviii. 
i:t).    Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak 


of  the  two  us  identical  (Gen. 


.  6 ;  Judg. 
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I.  23).  The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is.  that 
thi?  two  places  were,  during  the  times  preceding 
the  conquest,  distinct,  Lu/,  being  tlie  city,  and 
Bethel  the  pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob;  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Luz  hy  the  triltc  of  Kphraim 
the  town  of  Bethel  arose*.  — 2.  When  the  origi- 
nal Luz  was  destroyed,  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man  who  hail  in- 
troduced the  Israelites  into  the  town  went  into 
the  "  land  of  the  Hittites,"  and  built  a  city, 
which  he  named  after  the  former  one.  This 
city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Judg.  i.  26)  ;  hut  its  situation,  us  well  as  that 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Hitting, "  has  never  In-en 
discovered  since,  and  is  one  of  the  favorite  puz- 
zles of  Scripture  geographers. 

Lycao'nia.  This  is  one  of  those  districts 
of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an  ethno- 
logical than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From 
what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  II  of  "  the  sj.eech  of 
Lycaonia,"  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something 
very  different  from  ordinary  Greek.  Whether 
this  language  was  some  Syrian  dialect,  or  a 
corrupt  form  of  Greek,  h;is  bean  milch  delated. 
The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were  familiar  with 
the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either 
supposition.  Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh 
water,  and  with  several  salt  lakes.  If  is,  how- 
ever, very  favorable  to  sheep-farming.  In  the 
first  notices  of  this  district  which  oc  cur  in  con- 
nection with  Roman  history,  we  find  it  under 
the  rule  of  robber-chieftains.  After  the  pro- 
vincial system  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  lioundaries  of  the  province!  were 
variable;  and  Lycaonia  was,  politically,  some- 
times  in  Cappadocia,  .sometimes  in  Galutia. 

Lycia  is  the  name  of  that  south-western 
region  of  th«^  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  Island  of  Hhodes.  It 
is  a  remarkable  district,  both  physically  and 
historically.  The  last  eminences  of  the  range 
of  Taurus"  come  down  here  in  majestic  mu— es 
to  the  sea,  forming  the  heights  of  Crugus  and 
Anticragus,  with  the  River  Xanthns  winding 
between  them,  and  ending  in  the  long  series  of 
promontories  called  by  modern  sailors  the  "sev- 
en capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets  favora- 
ble to  seafaring  and  piracy.  The  Lycians  were 
incorporated  in  the  Persian  Empire,  and  their 
ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  great  war  against 
the  Greeks  (  Herod,  vii.  91 ,  92).  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in 
the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  ami  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  which  tho  Romans  forced  Anti- 
ochus  to  cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius  that  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman 
provincial  system-  At  first  it  was  combined 
with  Pamphylia.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  it  was  a  separate  province,  with 
Mvra  for  its  capital. 

Xiyd'da,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which 
jriginally  appears  in  the  Hebrew  records  a-  Lop 
(Acts  ix.  32,  35,  3*).  C^uite  in  accordance 
with  these  and  the  other  scattered  indications 
ot  Scripture  is  the  situation  of  the  modern 
town,  which  exactlv  retains  its  name,  nud  proba- 
bly its  position.  Ijdtl,  or  Lwltl.  stands  in  the 
iierj,  or  meadow,  of  ibn  Omeir,  part  of  the  great 


maritime  plain  which  anciently  bore  th*»  name 
of  Siiakon.  It  is  9  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is 
the  first  town  on  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
roads  between  that  place  and  Jerusalem.  The 
watercourse  outside  the  town  is  -aid  still  to  bear 
the  name  of  Abi-BulruM  (Peter),  in  memory  of 
the  upostlc.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Joscjihus 
a  place  of  considerable  size.  A  century  later 
(n.c.  eir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaiis, 
and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable 
Cassias.  From  this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon 
released  by  Antony;  Cut  n  few  years  only 
elapsed  before  their'city  (a.d.  66)  was  burnt  by 
Cbstint  Gullus  on  his  way  from  Csesarea  to 
Jerusalem.  In  less  than  two  years,  early  in 
a.i>.  6*.  it  was  in  a  condition  to* lie  again  taken 
liv  Vespasian,  then  on  his  way  to  his  campaign 
in  the  south  of  Jmhen.  It  was  probably  not 
rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  it  received 
the  name  of  I)io>j»olu  When  Eusebius  wrote 
(A.D. 330-690),  DlOSpOllI  was  a  well-known  and 
much-fre*|iicnted  town,  to  which  he  often  refers, 
though  the  names  of  neither  it  nor  Lydda  oc- 
cur in  the  actual  catalogue  of  his  (hivmnsliani. 
In  Jerome's  time,  a.d.  4(>4.  it  was  nn  Episcopal 
see.  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  Lvdda.  After  his  martyrdom, 
his  remains  were  buried  then' ;  and  over  them  a 
church  was  afterwards  built,  and  dedicated  to 
his  honor.  When  the  country  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  century,  the  church  ITM destroyed  ;  ami 
in  this  mined  condition  it  was  found  by  the 
Crusaders  in  a.i».  1099,  who  re-instituted  the 
s»v,  and  added  to  its  endowment  the  neighU.ir- 
ing  citvand  lands  of  limulch.  A  gain  destroyed 
by  Salad  in  after  the  battle  of  Hattin,  in  1191, 
the  church  was  again  rebuilt  by  Richard  Cteur- 
de-Lion.  The  town  is,  for  a  Mohummcdai 
place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda  was,  for 
some  time  pr<  vioitl  to  the  destruction  «.:  Jeru- 
salem, Hie  seat  of  a  very  fatuous  Jewish  school, 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 

Lyd'ia,  a  maritime  province  in  the  west  or 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia on  the  X.,  Phry- 
gitt  on  the  E.,  and  Cariaon  the  S.  The  name 
incurs  only  in  I  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.'in  Ez.  xxx.  5  being  for  Ludiin);  it 
is  there  enumerated  among  the  districts  which 
the  Romans  t<M>k  away  from  Antiochos  tlie 
(treat  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  n.r.  I *-*■*» 
and  transferred  to  Kumencs  11.,  king  of  Per_a- 
mus.  For  the  connection  between  Lydia  and 
the  Lad  and  Ludim  of  the  0.  T.,  we  Lupim. 
Lvdia  is  included  in  the  "Asia"  of  the  N.  T. 
Ap. 

Lyd  ill,  the  first  European  convert  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his  first 
stay  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14.  15,  also  40). 
she  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  the 
a|K»stle's  coming;  and  it  was  at  the  Jewi-h 
Sahbuth-WOrship  bv  the  side  of  a  stream  (ver. 
13)  that  tlie  preaching  of  the  gospel  reached 
her  heart.  Iler  native  place  was  Tiivatira. 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14;  Rev.  ii.  IS). 
Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing-works  ;  and 
Lvdia  was  connected  with  this  trade,  either  as 
a  seller  of  dye  or  of  dved  goods.  We  inter 
that  shi'  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth. 

Lysa  nias,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  one 
of  his  chronological  passages  (iii.  1)  as  being 
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tetrareh  of  Abilf.xe  (m».  the  district  round  [ 
Ahila)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tilierius,  at  the  time 
when  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrareh  of  Galilee, 
and  Herod  Philip  tetrareh  of  Itunra  and  Tra- 
chonitis.  It  hnpjKMis  that  Josephus  sj>eaks  of 
a  prim  e  named  Lysanias  who  ruled  over  a  ter-  j 
ritorv  in  the  neighborhood  of  I^elmnon  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also 
mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with  the  name 
of  a  tetrareh  Lysanias,  while  mounting  events 
of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  In  the 
first  ease,  A  bill  is  not  specified  here  at  all, 
and  Lysanias  is  not  ealled  tetnireh.  But  it  is 
prohaole  that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  hv  Jose- 
phus in  the  second  instance  is  actually  the 
prince  referred  to  by  St.  Luke. 

Lys'ias,  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal 
(1  Maic.  iii.  32;  2  Maee.  xi.  1),  who  was  in- 
trusted by  Antiochus  Kpiplmnes  (eir.  H.c.  166) 
with  the  government  of  Southern  Syria,  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Knpator 
(I  Maee.  iii.  32  ;  2  Maee.  x.  11).  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  Lysius  armed  a  very  consider- 
able force  against  Judas  Maccabieus.  Two  de- 
tachments of  this  army  under  Nicanor  (2  Mace, 
viii. )  and  Gorgia*  were  defeated  by  the  .Jews  near 
Kmmaus  (1  Maee.  lv.) ;  and  in  the  following 
year  Lysius  himself  met  with  a  much  more  se- 
rious reverse  at  Bethsura  (B.C.  165).  which  was 
followed  by  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Shortly  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died 
(b.c.  164),  and  Lvsias  assumed  the  government 
as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child 
(1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The  war  against  the  Jews 
was  renewed  ;  anil,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Lv- 
sias,  who  took  the  young  kimr  with  him,  cap- 
tured Bethsura.  and  was  l>esiegiiig  Jerusalem, 
when  he  receive*!  tidings  of  the  approach  of 
Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  transferred  the 
guardianship  of  the  prince  (1  Mace.  vi.  18; 
2  Mace.  xiii.).  He  defeated  Philip  (B.C.  16.1), 
and  was  supi»orted  nt  Koine;  but  in  the  next 
year,  together  with  his  ward,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put  them  both  to 
death  (I  Maee.  vii.  2-4  ;  2  Mace,  xiv.  2).  Ap. 

Lysim'achus.  1.  "  A  son  of  Ptolctmem 
of  Jerusalem,"  the  Greek  translatorof  thel>ook 
of  Esther  (comp.  F.*fh.  ix.  20).  — 2.  A  broth- 
er of  the  high-priest  Mcnelaus,  who  was  left  by 
him  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the 
furv  of  the  people,  cir.  n.c.  170  (2  Maee.  iv. 
29^4.').    A  p. 

Lys  tra  has  two  points  of  extreme  interest 
in  connection  res|>ectively  with  St.  Paul's  first 
and  second  missionary  journeys  —  (1)  as  the 
place  where  divine  honors  were* ottered  to  him, 
and  where  he  was  pre-entry  stoned  (Acts  xiv.)  ; 
(  -'i  as  the  home  ot  his  chosen  companion  and 
IWIow-missionary  Timothkcs  (Acts  xvi.  1). 
The  first  settlement  of  Jews  in  Lvstra,  ami 
the  ancestors  of  Timotheus  among  them,  may 
very  probablv  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of 
Baoylonian  Jew  s  in  Phrvgiaby  Antiochus  three 
centuries  before.  Still  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  influential  Jewish  population  at  Lvstra; 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  synagogue;  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  scene  desVrihcd  hv  St.  Luke 
(Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly  heathen.  Lys  tra  was 
andouhtcdly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lycaooia  ;  and  there  are  very  strong 


reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
ealled  liin-ln'r- Ktlnneh ,  at  the  hasc  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  A'or- 
adaah.  Plinv  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria  ;  hut  these  statement*  are 
quite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycao- 
nia  by  St.  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Ilicrocles. 


M. 

Ma'acah.  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom  — 
Maachah,  5  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  — 2.  Maacah, 
and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah.  A  small  kingdom 
in  close  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  apj>ears 
to  have  lain  ontsiilc  Argoh  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and 
Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  5).  These  districts,  proba- 
bly answering  to  the  Lrjnh  and  JutUan  of  mod- 
ern Svria,  occupied  the  space  from  the  Jordan 
on  tlie  west  to  Salcah  ( SuUchad )  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north.  There  is 
therefore  no  alternative  but  to  place  Maacah 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Isjah.  It  is  some- 
times assumed  to  have  been  situated  aliout 
Abel-bkth  Maacah,  but  this  is  hardly  proba- 
ble. The  Ammonite  war  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  Maacathites  came  into  contact 
with  Israel,  when  their  king  assisted  the  Bene- 
Ammon  against  Joab  with  a  force  which  he  led 
himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7).  To 
the  connection  which  is  always  implied  between 
Maacah  and  Geshur  we  have  no  clew. 

Maachah.  1.  The  daughter  of  Nahor  by 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  —  2. 
The  father  of  Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at 
the  lieginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39). 

—  3.  The  daughter,  or  more  probably  grand- 
daughter, of  Absalom,  named  after  his  mother; 
the  third  and  favorite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and 
mother  of  Ahijah  (1  K.  xv.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  20- 
22).  According  to  Josephus,  her  mother  was 
Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter.  But  the  mother 
of  Ahijah  is  elsewhere  called  "  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  "  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2). 
It  is  more  probable  that  "  Michaiah  "  is  the  er- 
ror of  a  transcril>er,  and  that  "  Maachah "  is 
the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  During  the  reign 
of  her  grandson  Asa,  she  occupied  at  the  court 
of  Judah  the  high  position  of  "  King's  Mother  " 
(comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  the  Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey.  It 
may  l>e  that  at  Ahijah 's  death,  after  a 'short 
reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was  left  a  minor,  and 
Maachah  acted  as  regent,  like  Athaliah  under 
similar  circumstances.  If  this  conjecture  lie 
correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the  influence 
by  which  she  promoted  the  practice  of  idola- 
trous worship.  —  4.  The  concubine  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48).  — 6.  The 
daughter  of  Talmui  king  of  Geshur.  and  moth- 
er of  Absalom  (1  Chr.  iii.  2):  also  called  Ma- 
a<  ut  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3.-6.  The  wife 
of  Machir  the  Manassitc  (1  Chr.  vii.  15,  16). 

—  7.  The  wife  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Giheon  (1  Chr.  viii.  29.  ix.  35).  — 8.  The 
father  of  Hanan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
1-odv-guard  11  Chr.  xi.  43).  — 9.  A  Simeonite, 
father  of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

Ma  achathi,  and  Ma  achat hites,  the. 
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Two  words  which  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•mall  kingdom  of  Maachah  (Deut.  iii.  14; 
Jo*h.  xii.  5,  xiii.  II,  13).  Individual  Maachath- 
itcs  wen-  not  unknown  among  the  warriors  of 
Israel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  ;  Jer.  xl.  8 ;  2  K.  xxv. 
23). 

Maada'i,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

Maadi  ah,  one  of  the  priests,  or  families 
of  priests,  who  returned  with  Zcrubliabcl  and 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  5) ;  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called 
MOAMAtt. 

Mr  ai,  one  of  the  Bene-Asnph  who  took 
part  in  the  solemn  musical  service  by  which  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  br  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Ma'aleh-Acrab'bim,  the  full  form  of  the 

(Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  its  other  occur- 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of 
or  the  going-up  to  Akrabbira."  [Akrabbim] 
Ml  am  (I  Esd.  ix.  34),  identical  with  Ba- 
H< ,  4.  Ap. 

MVarath,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  district  of  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  5*). 
The  places  which  occur  in  company  with  it 
have  !>een  identified  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hebron ;  but  Manrath  ha*  hitherto  eluded 
observation. 

Maasei  ah.  The  name  of  four  persons 
who  had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of 
Ezr.v  L  A  descendant  of  Jeshua  the  priest 
(Ezr.  x.  18).  —  2.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Ha- 
rim  (Ezr.  x.  21).  —  3.  A  priest,  of  the  sons  of 
Pashur  (Ezr.  x.  22).  — 4.  One  of  the  laymen, 
a  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  x.  30).— 
5.  The  father  of  Axariah,  one  of  the  priests 
from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Nc- 
hemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  23).  —  6.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). — 7.  A  Levite  who 
assisted  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  viii.  7). — 
8.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  |>eoplo  whom  de- 
scendants signed  the  covenant  with  Neheminh 
(Neh.  x.  25).  — 9.  Son  of  Bamch  and  descend- 
ant of  l'h.irez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 
— 10.  A  Bcnjamite,  ancestor  of  Sallu  (Neh. 
xi.  7).  — 11.  Two  priests  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  ded- 
ication of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra. 
One  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as  6.  — 12. 
Father  of  /  -phuniah,  who  was  a  priest  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxi.  J,  xxix.  25, 
xxxvii.  3).  — 13.  The  father  of  Zedekiah  the 
false  prophet  (Jer.  xxix.  21).  — 14.  One  of 
the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed  by 
David  to  sound  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  " 
(1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).  — i5.  The  son  of  Adaiah. 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the 
reiu'n  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 
—  16.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  reign  of 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).  He  was  probably  a 
Levite  (eomp.  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4).  and  engaged  in 
a  semi-military  capacity. — 17.  The  "king's 
•on,"  killed  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimitish  hero 
in  the  invasion  of  Judah  hv  Pekah  king  of  Is- 
rael, during  the  reign  of  Aha/.  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
7).  — 18.  The  gov.-rnor  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).— 19.  The 
•on  of  Shallum,  a  Levite  of  high  rank  in  the 


reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4  ;  com  p.  1 
Chr.  ix.  19).  —  20.  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Ba- 
rueh  and  Seruiuh,  the  sons  of  Neriah  (Je* 
xxxii.  12,  li.  59). 

Maasia'i,  a  pricM  who  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix. 
12). 

Maasi'as,  Bar.  i.  1.  [Maabkiaii,  20.1 
A£ 

Ma  at h,  son  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy 

of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

Ma  as,  son  of  Ram,  the  firstborn  of  Jerah- 
raecl  (I  Chr.  ii,  27). 

Maazi  ah.  1.  One  of  the  priests  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  ( Neh.  x. 
8).  —  2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  head 
of  the  twentv-fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

Mabda'i.  The  same  as  Benaiaii  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34).  Ap. 

Mac'alon  (1  Esd.  v.  21).  This  name  is 
the  equivalent  of  Micumash  in  the  lists  of 
E«ru  and  Nehemiah.  Ap. 

Maccabees,  the.  This  title,  which  was 
originally  the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mattathias,  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  heroic  family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  representatives,  and,  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  to  the  Palestinian  martyrs  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  even  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  suffered  for  their 
faith  at  an  earlier  time.  The  original  t  rm 
Mnenibi  has  been  variously  derived.  Some 
have  maintained  that  it  was  formed  from  the 
combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
sentence,  "Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto 
thee,  Jehovah?"  (Ex.  xv.  11,)  which  is  »u|>- 
poscd  to  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner 
of  the  patriots.  Another  derivation  has  been 
proposed,  which,  although  direct  evidence  is 
want  ing,  seems  satisfactory.  According  to  this, 
the  word  is  formed  from  AfalLaba/i,  "  a  ham- 
mer," giving  a  sense  not  altogether  unlike  that 
in  which  Charles  Muriel  derived  a  surname 
from  his  favorite  weajxm.  Although  the  name 
MacctiU-rs  has  gained  the  widest  currency,  that 
of  Asmtminms,  or  Htvunonoans,  is  the  projier 
name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of  this  namo 
also  has  been  disputed  ;  but  tin  obvious  deri- 
vation from  Chashmou,  great-grandfather  of 
Mattathias,  seems  certainlv  correct.  The  ori- 
ginal authorities  for  the  "history  of  the  Mac- 
cabees are  extremely  scanty ;  but,  for  the 
course  of  the  war  itself,  the  first  book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete 
witness.  The  second  U>ok  adds  some  im|>or- 
tant  details  to  the  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  whic  h  imme- 
diately preceded  it ;  but  all  the  statements 
which  it  contains  require  close  examination, 
and  must  Ih>  received  with  caution.  Josephus 
follows  1  Mace.,  for  the  period  which  it  em- 
braces, very  closely ;  but  slight  additions  of 
nanv-s  and  minute  particulars  indicate  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  other  materials,  probably 
oral  traditions,  which  have  not  lieen  elsewhere 
preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ca-.es 
in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he  has 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other 
sources  little  can  be  gleaned.  1.  The  Macea- 
hican  War  may  Ix-  termed  the  War  of  Jewish 
Independence.'  The  annals  of  the  Maccahamn 
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family,  "  by  whose  hand  deliverance  was  given 
unto  Israel" "  (1  Maee.  v.  62),  present  the  rec- 
ord of  it*  progress.  The  standard  of  inde- 
pendence was  first  raised  by  M  v ttatiii ah,  a 
priest  of  the  course  of  Joarih,  which  was  the 
ilrst  of  the  twenty- tour  course*  (1  C'hr.  xxiv. 
7), and  consequently  of  the  noblest  blood.  He 


were  driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this 
pur|K»sf  they  ottered  the  command  to  Jona- 
than, siirnumcd  Apphus  (the  unrg),  the  voung- 
est  son  of  Mattathias.  He  retired  to  the  low- 
lands of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace.  ix.  42),  when-  he 
gained  some  advantage  over  Bacchidcs  (n.c. 
161),  who  made  an  attempt  to  hem  in  and 


seems,  however,  to  have  In-cn  already  advanced   destroy  his  whole  force.    After  two  years,  Bac- 


in  years  when  the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  fatigues  of  active  service. 
He  died  n.c.  100,  and  "was  buried  in  the  sep- 


chides  again  took  the  field  against  Jonathan 
(B.C.  158).  This  time  he  seems  to  have  licen 
but  feebly  supported,  and  after  an  unsuccessful 


ulchrc  of  his  fathers  at  Modin." — 2.  Malta-  campaign  he  accepted  terms  which  Jonathan 
thias  himself  named  Jit i» as  —  apparently  his   proposed  ;  and  after  his  departure,  Jonathan 


third  son  — as  his  successor  in  directing  the  war 
of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).  The  energy 
and  skill  of  "tub  Makaiikk,"  as  Judas  is  often 
called  in  2  Mace,  fully  justitied  his  father's  pref- 
erence. It  appears  that  he  had  already  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the 
mountains  (2  Mace.  v.  27),  where  Mattathias 
is  not  mentioned.    His  first  enterprises  wen; 


"judged  the  people  at  Michmash"(l  Mace, 
ix.  73),  and  gradually  extended  his  power. 
The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  S  yrian 
crown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jonathan  and 
his  adherents.  The  success  of  Alexander  led 
to  the  elevation  »('  Jonathan,  who  assumed  the 
high-priestly  office  (1  Mace.  x.  21 )  ;  and  not 
after,  lie  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obli- 


on 

night  attacks  and  sudden  surprises  (2  Mace.  1  gations  by  the  defeat  of  A|*>Ylonius,  a  general 
viii.  6,  7) ;  and  w  hen  his  men  were  encouraged  of  the  younger  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  x.).  After 
by  these  means,  he  ventured  on  more  important 
operations,  and  defeated  Apollonius  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
10-12)  and  Seron  (I  Mace.  iii.  13-24)  at  Beth- 
boron.  Shortly  afterwards  Antioehus  Kpiph-  (1  i 
anes,  whose  resources  had  Uvn  imiiovcrishcd  the 
by  the  war  (1  Maee.  iii.  27-31 ),  left  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to  Lvsias. 
Ly-ias  organized  an  ex|xiiition  against  Judas  ; 
but  his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  separat- 
ed from  the*  mam  bodv  to  etfeet  a  surprise,  was 
defeated  by  Judas  at  Kmmaus  with  great  loss, 
B.C.  106  (I  Mace.  iii.  46-53);  and  in  the  next 
year  Lvsias  himself  was  routed  at  Bethsura. 
Alter  this  success,  Judas  was  able  to  occupy 
Jerusalem,  except  the  *'  tower"  (I  Mace.  vi.  18, 
19).  and  he  purified  the  Temple  (I  Mace.  iv.  36, 
41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  exactly  three 
years  alter  its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i.  59).  The 
next  year  was  sjient  in  wars  with  frontier  na- 
tions (I  Mace,  v.);  but  in  spite  of  continued 
triumphs,  the  position  of  Judas  was  still  preca- 
rious. In  n.c.  163,  Lysiaa  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with  it  fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A 
large  party  of  their  countrymen,  with  ALCIMUS 
at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and 
he  sent  Nieanor  against  Judas,  Nlcanor  was 
defeated,  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in  a 
decisive  battle  at  Ad  a- a,  near  to  the  glorious 
field  of  Beth-boron  (u.c.  161 )  on  the  13th  Adar 


the  death  of  Alexander,  Jonathan  attached 
himself  to  Antioehus  VI.  He  at  lust  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon.  B.C.  144 
Mace.  xi.  8-xii.  4).  -"-4.  As  "wk.ii  as  Simon, 
last  remaining  brot.Vr  of  the  Mnccaha-an 
family,  heard  of  the  detention  of  Jonathan  in 
1'tolemais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  patriot  party.  His  skill  in  war 
had  been  proved  in  the  "lifetime  of  Judas 
(1  Mace.  v.  17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an  active 
share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan  (1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  Tryphon,  after  carrying  Jonathan 
ultout  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put 
him  to  death  ;  and  then,  h.r>  ing  murdi  red 
Antioehus.  seized  the  throne.  On  this,  Simon 
made  overtures  to  Demetrius  II.  (B.C.  143) 
which  were  favorably  received,  and  the  hide 
jK-ndenee  of  the  Jews  was  at  length  formally 
recognized.  The  long  struggle  was  now  tri- 
umphantly ended,  and  it  remained  only  to  nap 
the  fruits"  of  victory.  This  Simon  "hastened 
to  do.  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  t.me  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Maee.  ii.  65)  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  sup|»ort  of  Home  (1  Mace.  xv. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  ear- 
lier treaties.  After  settling  the  external  rela- 
tions of  the  new  state  ujion  a  sure  basis,  Simon 
regulated  its  interna]  administration.  With 
two  of  his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  D<>k  by 


(I  Maee.  vii.  49  J  2  Mace.  xv.  36),  where  he    Ptolemams,  B.C.  135  II  Mace.  xvi.  11-16).-- 
slain.    This  victory  was  the  greatest  of  l  5.  The  treason  of  I'tolcina'iis  failed  in  its  ob- 
ject.   Joiiannks  Hviu  am  s,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Simon,  escajicd  from  the  plot  by  w  hich  his 
followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse.    A  new    life  was  threatened,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.    Judas   government  (n.c.  135).    At  first  he  was  hard 


Jud.is's  successes,  and  practically  decided  the 
question  of  Jewish  independence  ;  but  it  was 


was  able  only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet 
the  sudden  danger.    Of  this  a  hirire  part  de- 


pressed by  AntiochilS  Sidetes.  and  only  able  to 
preserve  Jerusalem  on  condition  of  dismantling 


scrted  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  but  the  the  fortifications,  and  submitting  to  a  tribute, 
courage  of  Judas  was  unshaken,  and  be  tell  at  n.c.  133.  He  reduced  Idiiiiia-a.  confirmed  the 
Kh-asa,  the  Jewish  Thermopylae,  fighting  at  ;  alliance  w  ith  Koine,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
desperate  odds  against  the  invaders.  His  body  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jerusa- 
lem, b.c.  109.  The  external  splendor  of  his 
government  was  marred  by  tlie  growth  of  in 
ternal  divisions  ;  but  John  escaped  the  fate  of 
all  the  older  member*  of  his  family,  and  died 
wholly  disorganized,  and  it  was  only  by  the  in  peace,  n.c.  106-5.  His  eldest  son  Aristobului 
pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings  that  they  |  I*t  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 


was  recovered  by  his  brothers,  and  buried  at 
Modin  "in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (n.c. 
161). — 3.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  the  patri- 
otic party  seems  to  have  been  for  a  short  time 
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vu«  kingly  title,  though  Simon  had  enjoved 
the  fulness  of  the  kingly  power.  —  6.  Two 
of  the  first  generation  of  the  Muccatwan  familv 
still  remain  to  he  mentioned.  These,  though 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their 
f.tte —  Eleazer  by  a  noble  aet  of  self-devotion  ; 
John,  apparently  the  eldest  brother,  by  treach- 
ery.—  7.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabasan 
contest,  which  arc  somewhat  hidden  in  the 
annals  thus  briefly  epitomized,  admit  of  being 
traced  with  tair  distinctness.  The  disputed 
recession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (n.c  153)  was 
the  political  turning-point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  |k- 
riods.  During  the  lirst  period  (B.C.  168-153), 
the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  vary- 
ing success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Sy- 
ria;  during  the  second  (n.c.  153-139),  they 
were  courted  by  rival  factions,  anil  their  inde- 
pendence wiu  acknowledged  from  time  to  time, 
though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger  were 
often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over.  The 
paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is  conspic- 
uous throughout  the  whole  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the 
war  (n.c.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas,  the 
patriots  were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at 
their  first  rising.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little 
had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between 
Alexander  Balas  and  Demetrius  1.  opened  a 
new  period  (b.c.  153).  The  former  unfruitful 
conflicts  at  length  produced  their  full  harvest. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained 
legitimate  power,  they  proved  able  to  main- 
tain it,  though  their  general  success  was 
checkered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  |>ower 
of  the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight 
effect  which  was  produced  by  the  treacher- 
ous murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at 
once  to  occupy  bis  place,  und  carry  out  his 
plans. — 8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble 
issue,  if  less  famous  is  not  less  glorious  than 
any  of  those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have 
successfully  maintained  the  cause  of  freedom 
or  religion"  against  overpowering  might.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external 
difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees 
is  conspicuous  :  their  real  success  was  ns  much 
Imperilled  by  internal  divisions  as  by  foreign 
lon  e. — 9.  The  view  of  the  Maeealnean  War 
which  regards  it  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  n 
religious  conflict,  is  essentially  one  sided.  If 
there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  that  alone  would  show  how  deeply  the 
noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were  centred  in 
the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with 
fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  ex- 
pect thai  there  would  lie  u  new  creative  ejMM-h 
in  the  national  literature;  or,  if  the  form  of 
Hebrew  composition  was  already  fixed  by  sa- 
cred types,  a  prophet  or  psalmist  would  express 
the  thoughts  of  the  new  age  after  the  models 
of  old  time.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of 
Muccahican  times  felt  that  they  were  Separated 
by  a  real  chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom 
or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet 
tn  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  prophetic  writings  was  completed, 
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and,  as  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imi. 
tate  its  contents.  But  the  Ilagiographa,  though 
they  were  already  long  fixed  as  a  definite  col- 
lection, were  not  equally  far  removed  from 
imitation.  The  apocalyp'tic  visions  of  Daniel 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  visions  incorporated 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  ;  and  it  has  been  com- 
monly sup|>osed  that  the  Psalter  contains  com- 
positions of  the  Maecal.a-an  date.  This  sup- 
jwsition,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  best 
evidence  which  can  l>c  obtained  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the 
clearest  internal  proof  j  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as 
much  at  variance  with  Bound  interpretation  as 
with  the  history  of  the  Canon.  —  10.  The  col- 
lection of  the  so-called  Psalm*  of  Solomon  fur- 
nishes a  strong  confirmation  of  the  belief  that 
all  the  canonical  Psalms  arc  earlier  than  the 
Maccataean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears 
the  clearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is, 
almost  beyond  question,  a  true  Maeealwan 
work.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  book  was  originally  composed  in  Hebrew; 
and  it  presents  exactly  those  characteristics 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural) 
Macculaean  Psalms. —  11.  Elsewhere  there  is 
little  which  marks  the  distinguishing  religious 
character  of  the  era.  The  notice  of  the  Mac- 
cat  wan  heroes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  much 
more  general  and  brief  than  the  corresponding 
notice  of  their  great  adversary ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  less  im|>ortant  as  illustrating 
the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the  sim- 
ple history  of  the  jH'riod  which  it  embraces. — 
12.  The  history  of  the  Maccala-cs  does  not 
contain  much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  re- 
ligious or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  period  must  not  only  have  iu- 
tensificd  old  beliefs,  but  also  have  called  out 
elements  which  were  latent  in  them.  One  doc- 
trine at  least,  that  of  a  resurrection,  and  even 
of  a  material  resurrection  (2  Mace.  xiv.  4G), 
was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct  appre- 
hension by  suffering.  And  as  it  was  believed 
that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death  and 
judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the 
intercession  of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tainly expressed  in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace, 
xii.  4.»— »5,  though  the  secondary  notion  of  a 
purgatorial  state  is  in  no  way  "implied  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far 
the  future  judgment  was  supjsised  to  extend. 
The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  providence  of 
Cod,  shown  in  the  chastening  of  His  people, 
as  contrasted  with  His  neglect  of  other  na- 
tions, is  another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  epoch  (2  Mace.  iv.  16, 17.  v.  17-80,  vi.  12-IG, 
&c.).  —  13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national 
life  which  can  lie  gained  during  the  |H*riod, 
show,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Probably  the  law  was  never  more 
rigorously  fu'tilled.  The  importance  of  the 
Autiocliian  pc-se< anion  in  fixing  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  already  noticed. 
[Cavov  ]  Thr  interruption  of  the  succession 
to  the  high-priesthood  was  the  most  important 
innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  which 
prepared  the  wu/  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
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state.  After  various  arbitrary  change*,  the  offic  e 
left  vacant  fur  seven  yean  upon  the  death 
of  Alcimus.  The  last  descendant  of  Jozaduk 
(Onias),  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  (led  to  Egypt,  and  established  a 
schismatic  worship ;  and  at  last,  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Maeca- 
baean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  tne  family  of  Joarib, 
was  elected  to  the  dimity  hy  the  nomination 
of  the  Syrian  king  ( I  Mace.  x.  30),  whose  will 
was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  voice  of 
the  ]>eople  (comp.  1  Mace,  xiv.  35).  —  14.  Lit- 
tle can  M  said  of  the  condition  of  literature 
•nd  the  arts  which  has  not  l»ecn  already  antici- 
pated. In  common  intercourse,  the  Jews  used 
the  Aramaic  dialect  which  wan  established  after 
the  return  :  this  was  "  their  own  language  " 
(2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37) ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  narrative  quoted  that  they  un- 
derstood Gnsek,  which  must  have  spread  widely 
through  the  influence  of  Syrian  ofheers.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  Greek 
was  employed  in  Palestinian  literature  tilln  much 
later  date.  The  description  of  the  monument 
which  was  erected  by  Simon  at  Modin  in  memory 
of  his  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  27-30)  is  the  only  rec- 
ord of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  — 15.  The 
only  recognized  relics  of  the  time  are  the  coins 
which  l>ear  the  name  of  "  Simon,"  or  "  Simon 
Prince  [Nasi)  of  Israel,"  in  Samaritan  letters. 
The  privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was  granted 
to  Simon  hy  Antiochus  VII.  Sidctes  (1  Mace, 
xv.  6) ;  and  numerous  examples  occur  which 
have  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
Iburth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
(Israel,  Zion). 

Maccabees,  Books  of.    Four  books 

which  bear  the  common  title  of  "  Maccal>ees  " 
arc  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  EX  X  Two  of 
these  were  included  in  tho  early  current  Latin 
Tersions  of  the  Bible,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
Vulgate.  As  forming  part  of  the  Vulgate  they 
were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  retained  among  the  ajtocty/Jui  by 
the  reformed  churches.  The  two  other  book's 
obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  and  have 
only  a  secondary  connection  with  the  Macca- 
bssau  history.  1.  The  First  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees contains  a  history  of  the  patriotic 
struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  or  Matta- 
thias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of 
Simon,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (b.c. 
168-135).  The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short 
tummary  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  describes  at  greater  length  the  op 
prcssion  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs.  The  great 
subject  of  the  l>ook  begins  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  tho  Maccabienn  family  (ii.  1-5),  which 
is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  part  which  the 
aged  Muttathias  took  in  rousing  and  guid- 
ing the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70). 
The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  occupied 
with  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons.  Each  of 
the  three  divisions  into  which  the  main  portion 
of  the  book  thus  naturally  falls  is  stamped 
with  an  individual  character  derived  from  its 
special  hero.  The  great  marks  of  trustworthi- 
ness arc  everywhere  conspicuous.  Victory  and 
failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candor.  There  is 
lo  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the 


working  of  providence.  The  testimony  of  an 
tiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  wa» 
first  written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  structure 
jmints  to  Pulestine  as  the  place  of  its  coruuosi- 
tion.  There  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as 
to  its  date.  Perhaps  we  may  place  it  between 
B.C.  120-100.  The  date  and  person  of  the 
Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined  — 
2.  The  Second  Book  or  MaC(  abkks.  — 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mai 
cabees  begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of 
the  First  Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of 
Judas  Maccabwus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  em- 
braces a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  B.C.  1 80 
(?)  to  B.C.  161.  For  the  few  events  noticed 
during  the  earlier  years  it  is  the  chief  authori- 
ty ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the  nar- 
rative goes  over  the  same  ground  as  1  Mace,, 
but  with  very  considerable  differences.  The 
first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  l>c  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to 
the  Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the 
author's  plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  per- 
ceptible break  from  the  close  of  the  second  let- 
ter. The  main  narrative  occupies  the  remain- 
der of  the  book.  This  presents  several  natural 
divisions,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  tho 
"  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which  it  was  based. 
The  first  (ch.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Ileli- 
odorus  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second"  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  raried  details  of  the  beginning  and 
course  of  the  great  persecution  (b.c.  175- 
167).  The  third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  for- 
tunes of  Judas  to  tho  triumphant  restoration 
of  the  Temple  service  (b.c.  166,  165).  The 
fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus Eupator  (b.c.  164-162).  The  fifth  (xiv., 
xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimos,  the  mis- 
sion of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of 
Judas  (b.c.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  dis- 
tinctly indicates  the  source  of  his  nurrativc  — 
"  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrcnc  "  (ii.  23), 
of  which  he  designed  to  furnish  a  short  and 
agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger 
work.  His  own  labor,  which  "he  describes  in 
strong  terms  (ii.  26,  27  ;  comp.  xv.  38, 39),  was 
entirely  confined  to  condensation  and  selection ; 
all  investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  original  historian.  Of 
Jason  himself  nothing  more  is  known  than 
may  be  gleaned  from  this  mention  of  him. 
The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely 
united  with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both,  the 
predominance  of  Greek  literature  and  the 
Greek  language  was  absolute.  The  work  of 
Jason  must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek  ;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  tfic  Greek  text  is  the  original. 
It  is  scarcely  less  certain  that  the  book  was 
compiled  at  Alexandria.  —  The  Second  Book 
of  Maccabees  is  not  not  ncarlv  so  trustworthy 
as  the  First.  In  the  Second  Book  the  ground- 
work of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which 
the  facts  arc  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least 
to  the  narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Evsias  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
introduced  by  Jason  as  a  prelude  to  the  more 
imjKjrtant  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Eupator.    In  "other  places  (as  very 
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obviously  in  xiii.  19  ft"  )  the  compiler  may  liave 
disregarded  the  historical  dependence  ut'  events 
while  selecting  those  which  were  beat  suited  fur 
the  support  of  his  theme.  The  Utter  lialf  of 
the  boolt  (ch.  viii.-xv.)  is  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  connected  and  complete  history,  but  as  a  aerie* 
of  special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illus- 
trating the  providential  interference  of  God  in 
behalf  of  His  people,  true  in  substance,  but 
embellished  in  form.  —  3.  The  Third  Book 
op  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  evcuts 
which  preceded  the  great  Maccabeean  -mi.,  flo, 
beginning  with  B.C.  217.  —  4.  The  Foi:hth 
Book  op  Maccabees  contains  a  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Elcazer  and  of 
the  "  Maccahasan  family,"  following  in  the  main 
the  same  outline  as  2  Mace 

Macedo  nia,  the  first  part  of  Europe 
which  received  the  gospel  directly  from  St. 
Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labors  and  the  labors  of  his  com- 
panions. "  In  a  rough  and  popular  description 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  re- 
gion bounded  inland  by  the  range  of  Harm  us 
or  the  Balkan  northwards,  and  the  chain  of 
Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which  the  streams 
flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and  the  Adri- 
atic ;  that  it  is  separated  from  Theasaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  Hills,  running  easter- 
ly from  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  JEgcan ; 
and  that  it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Thrace 
by  a  less  definite  mountain-boundary  running 
southwards  from  Hseraus.  Of  the  space  thus 
enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered  by 
the  Axius,  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  not  far  from  Thessalonica ; 
the  other  by  the  Strymon,  which,  after  passing 
near  Philinpi,  flows  out  below  Ampnipolis. 
Between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  a 
remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing  itself 
into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  pen- 
insula St.  Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with 
his  companions.  This  general  sketch  would 
sufficiently  describe  the  Macedonia  which  was 
ruled  over  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  which 
the  Romans  conquered  from  Perseus.  At  first 
the  conquered  couutry  was  divided  by  ^Emilius 
Paulus  into  four  districts.  This  division  was 
only  temporary.  The  whole  of  Macedonia, 
along  with  Theasaly  and  a  large  tract  along 
the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province,  and  cen- 
tralized under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica. 

We  have  now  reached  iho  definition  which 
corresponds  with  the  usage  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10,  12,  &c.)  Three  Ro- 
man provinces,  ull  very  familiar  to  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole  space 
between  the  basin  of  the  DunuU-  and  CajH! 
Mat . -i  pan.  The  bonier- town  of  Im.ykicl'x 
was  Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The  boundary- 
line  of  Aohaia  nearly  coincided,  except  in  the 
western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
modern  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acrocernunian  Promontorv  to  the 
Bay  of  Thermopylae  and  the  north  of*  Euhwa. 
Bv  subtracting  these  two  provinces,  we  define 
Macedonia.    The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the 


period  between  the  Persian  wars  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  provinces  in  the  Le- 
vant is  touched  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Esth.  xvi. 
10,  Human  is  descrilwd  as  a  Macedonian,  and 
in  xvi.  14  is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  sufficiently 
betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character  of 
these  apocryphal  chapters;  but  it  is  curious 
thus  to  nave  our  attention  turned  to  the  early 
struggle  of  Persia  and  Greece.  The  account 
of  St.  Paul's  first  journey  through  Macedonia 
(Acts.  xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious 
detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close 
of  this  journey,  he  returned  from  Corinth  to 
Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting 
Europe,  though  he  both  went  and  returned 
through  Macedonia  (Acta.  xx.  1-6),  the  narra- 
tive is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  the  route  is  left 
uncertain,  except  as  regards  Philippi.  The 
character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is  set 
before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  verv  favorable  light. 
The  candor  of  the  Bereans  is  highly  commend- 
ed (Acts  xvii.  11);  the  Thessalonians  were 
evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul's  peculiar  affec- 
tion ( 1  Thcss.  ii.  8, 17-20,  iii.  10) ;  and  the  Phi- 
linpians,  besides  their  general  freedom  from 
blame,  are  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  liber- 
ality and  self-denial  (Phil.  iv.  10,  14-19 ;  see 
2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9). 

Macedo  nian  occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in 
Acts  xxvii.  2;  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14.  In  the  other 
cases  ( Acta  xvi.  9,  xix.  29  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4),  our 
translators  render  it  "  of  Macedonia." 

Machbana'i,  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors 
of  Gad  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when 
living  in  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  13). 

Maoh  benah  ( y&u\nuqvu .  Machlvna ) .  She- 
va.  the  father  of  Slachlicna,  is  named  in  the 
genealogical  list  of  Judah  as  the  offspring  of 
Maachan,  the  concubine  of  Caluh  ben-Hezron 
(1  dir.  ii.  49).  Perhaps  Machbenawas  found- 
ed or  colonized  by  the  family  of  Maachah.  To 
the  position  of  the  town  we  possess  no  clew. 

Ma'chi,  the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadite,  who 
went  with  Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  15). 

Ma'chir,  the  eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1 )  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  by  an  A  r  unite  or  Syr- 
ian concubine  (1  Chr.  v ii.  14  and  the  LXX.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children  are  commemorat- 
ed as  having  been  caressed  by  Joseph  before 
his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's  name  is  not 
preserved,  but  she  was  a  Bcnjamite,  the  M  sister 
of  Hiippimand  Shuppim  "  (l  Chr.  vii.  15).  The 
connection  with  Benjamin  may  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  selection  by  Aimer  of  Muhanaim,  as 
the  residence  of  Ishboshcth  (2  Sara.  ii.  8)  ;  and 
that  with  Judah  may  have  also  influenced 
David  to  go  so  far  north  when  driven  out  of  bis 
kiti£dom.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
family  of  Machir  had  become  very  powerful ; 
and  a  large  j>art  of  the  couutry  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  39 ; 
Deut.  iii.  15).  So  gnat  was  their  power  that 
the  name  of  Machiroccasionallv  supersedes  that 
of  Mane—eh.  —  2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  pow- 
erful sheik  of  one  of  the  trans-Jonlunic  tribe*, 
but  whether  of  Manasseh  —  the  tribe  of  his 
namesake  —  or  of  Gad,  must  remain  uncertain 
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till  we  know  where  Lodehar,  to  which  place  he 
belonged,  was  situated.  His  name  occurs  hut 
twice ;  hut  the  part  which  he  played  was  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  one.  It  wui  his  fortune 
to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively  —  in  each  ease  when 
thev  were  in  ditticultv  (i  Sam.  ix.  4,  t,  xvii. 
27-29). 

Ma  chirites,  the.    The  descendants  of 
Machir  the  father  of  Gilcad  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 
Mach'ma8,  1  Mace.  ix.  73.  [Mhhmasii.] 

An. 

Machnadeba'i,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Kzra*s  com- 
mand (Kzr.  x.  40). 

Mach'pelah,  the  spot  containing  the  wood- 
ed field,  in  the  end  of  which  was  the  cave  which 
Abraham  purchased  from  the  Benc-Ileth,  and 
which  liecaine  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham  himself,  Isaac,  Rchekah,  Leah,  and  Jacoh. 
Its  |»o»ition  is  — with  one  exception  uniformly 
—  specified  as  "faring  Mamrc"  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13).  What  the 
meaning  of  this  ancient  name — not  met  with 
beyond  the  Book  of  Genesis —  may  lie,  ap|x  ars 
quite  uncertain.  The  older  interpreters  explain 
it  as  meaning  "donhlo" — the  double  cave  or 
the  douhlc  field  ;  hut  the  modern  lexicogra- 
phers interpret  it  an  allotted  or  separate!  place- ; 
or,  again,  the  undulating  spot.  Beyond  the 
passages  already  cited,  the  Bible  contains  no 
mention  either  of  the  name  Machpelali  or  of  the 
lepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  there  are  few, 
if  any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose 
genuineness  we  can  feel  more  assured  than 
Maclqx-lah.  The  traditionul  spot  at  Hchron 
has  every  thing  in  its  favor  as  far  as  position 
goes  ;  while  the  wall  which  encloses  the  llnmm, 
or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepulchres  them- 
selves are  reported,  and  prohahlv  with  truth, 
still  to  lie,  is  a  monument  certainly  equal,  and 
bfobftbly  superior,  in  age  to  any  thing  remaining 
in  Palestine.  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of 
about  200  feet  in  length  hy  115  feet  in  width,  its 
dark  trruy  walls  rising  50'  or  60  feet  in  height, 
without  window  or  opening  of  any  description, 
except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S  K.  and 
S.  W.  comers.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  on  the  slopes  ami  bottom  of  which  the 
town  is  strewn.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
ascribes  its  erection  to  David  ;  hut,  whatever 
the  worth  of  this  tradition,  it  may  well  Is-  of  tin- 
age  of  Solomon.  The  date  must  always  remain 
a  mystery;  hut  there  are  two  considerations 
which  may  weigh  in  favor  of  fixing  it  very 
early.  1.  That  often  as  the  town  of  Hchron 
may  have  Urn  destroyed,  this,  being  a  tomb, 
would  always  he  spared.  2.  It  cannot  on 
architectural  grounds  be  later  than  Hcrods 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from 
the  catalogue  given  hy  Joscphus  of  the  places 
which  he  rebuilt  or  adorned.  Of  the  contents 
of  this  enclosure  we  have  only  the  most  meagtv 
and  confused  accounts.  A  "great  part  of  the 
area  is  occupied  hy  a  building  which  is  now  a 
mosque,  anil  was  prohahlv  originally  a  cbup-h  ; 
but  of  its  date  or  style  nothing  is  known.  The 
sepulchres  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and 
Rchekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  are  shown  on  the 
floor  of  the  mo-uptc,  cover  '1  in  the  u«unl  Mo- 


hammedan style  with  rich  carpets,  but  the  real 
sepulchres  are,  as  they  were  in  the  12th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  in  a  cave  l>elow  the  floor. 

Mac  ron,  the  surname  of  Ptolcmspus,  or 
Ptolomee,  the  son  of  Dorymcnes  (I  Mace.  iii. 
3X),  and  governor  of  Cyp'rus  under  Ptolemy 
Philometer  (2  Mace.  x.  1*2).  Ap. 

Mada'i,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  2,  among 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  has  la-en  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  personal  appellation  ;  and 
most  commentators  call  Modal  ibe  third  son  of 
Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes.  But 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term  Madai  was 
regarded  as  representing  a  person.  Probably 
all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x.  2 
is,  that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the  Gomcrites, 
Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c.,  descended  from 
Japhet. 

Mad'iabun.  The  sons  of  Madiubun,  ac- 
cording to  1  Ksd.,  were  among  the  Lcviteswho 
superintended  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
under  Zorobahel.  Ap. 

Ma  dian,  Jud.  ii.  26  ;  Acts  vii.  29.  [Mid- 
iaxJ 

Mad  numnah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31).  To 
Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  apiR-ars  to  have  been 
well  known.  It  was  culled  in  their  time 
Meiiois,  and  was  not  far  from  Gaza.  The  first 
Stage  southward  from  Gaza  is  now  p/  J/inyny, 
which,  in  default  of  a  In-ttcr,  is  suggested  by 
Kie|M-rt,  as  the  modern  representative  of  Menois, 
and  therefore  of  Madmanuah. 

Mad  men,  a  place  in  Moah,  threatened 

with  destruction  in  the  denunciations  of  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  2),  but  not  elsewhere  named,  and 
of  which  nothing  is  yet  known. 

Mad'menah,  one  of  the  Benjumite  villagi  * 
north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
wcrv  frightened  away  by  the  approach  of  Sen. 
nnehcrib  along  the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31). 
Like  others  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  list, 
Madmcnah  is  not  elsewhere  named. 

Madness.  In  Scripture,  "madness"  is 
recognized  as  a  derangement,  proceeding  either 
from  weakness  and  misdirection  of  intellect, 
or  from  ungovernable  violence  of  passion  ;  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  spoken  of.  sometimes  us 
■rising  from  the  will  and  action  of  man  him- 
self, sometimes  as  inflicted  judicially  by  the 
hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone  (John  x. 
20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  with  de- 
moniacal possession  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil 
against  our  Lord  :  in  none  is  it  referred  to  any 
physics]  causes. 

Ma  don,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canaan  before  the  conquest,  probably  in  the 
north.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his  confed- 
erates in  their  attempt  against  Joshua  at  the 
waters  of  Mcrotn.  and  like  the  rest  was  killed 
(Josh  xi.  1,  xii.  19).  Bch wan  on  very  slight 
grounds  proposes  to  discover  Madon  at  hrfr 
Mnuln,  a  village  with  extensive  ancient  re- 
mains, at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Biitl'inf,  4  or  r>  miles  X.  of  Seppboris. 

Maelus,  for  Miami*  (1  Ksd.  ix.  26;  comn. 
Ear.  x.  B51. 

Magtlish.  A  proper  name  in  Kzr.  ii.  30, 
but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a  place  is  doubted 
by  sonic;  it  is  probably  the  latter,  as  all  the 
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names  from  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34,  except  Elam  and 
Harim,  are  names  of  places.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  Magbish  in  the  list  in  Ezr.  ii..  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Mag  dal&.  The  name  Magdala  does  not 
reallv  exist  in  the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  the 
received  Greek  text  and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv. 
39  onlv  ;  but  the  chief  MSS.  and  versions  ex- 
hibit tfie  name  as  "  Magadan."  Into  the  limits 
of  Magadan,  Christ  came  by  boat,  over  the  Lake 
of  Gcnesareth,  after  His  miracle  of  feeding  the 
fonr  thousand  on  the  mountain  of  the  east- 
ern side  (Matt.  xv.  39) ;  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  eucounter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  par- 
allel narrative  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10),  we  find 
the  "  parts  of  Dalraanutha."  Dalmanutha 
was  probably  at  or  near  Ain  tl-liarideh,  about 
a  mile  below  d-Sftjdfl,  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  Lake  of  Gcnesareth.  The  Magdala,  which 
conferred  her  name  on  M  Mary  the  Magdal-ene,** 
one  of  the  numerous  Migdols.  i.e.  towers,  which 
stood  in  Palestine,  was  probably  the  place  of 
that  name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  as  near  Tiberias;  and  this  again  is 
as  probably  the  modern  d-Mejdti,  "  a  miserable 
little  Muslim  village,"  rather  more  than  an 
hour,  or  about  three  miles,  above  TabiriyJi, 
lying  on  the  water's  edge  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  Plain  of  Gcnesareth.  Jerome, 
although  he  plays  upon  the  name  Magdalene, 
does  not  appear  "to  connect  it  with  the  place  in 
question.  By  the  Jews,  the  word  mrgaddda  is 
used  to  denote  a  person  who  platted  or  twisted 
hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use  amongst 
women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  "Mir- 
iam Magdala "  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  who  is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary. 
Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  bv  Willibald,  a.d. 
722. 

Mag-diel.  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edora, 
descended  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  54).  The  name  docs  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been  met  with,  as  borne  by  cither  tribe  or 
place. 

Ma  ged,  the  form  in  which  the  name 
Makkd  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its  second 
occurrence  (1  Mace.  v.  36).  Ap. 

Magi  (A.  V.  "  wise  men  ").  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  thev  stood  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  What  has  to  be  said  will 
be  best  arranged  under  the  four  following 
heads  :  —  I.  The  position  occupied  bv  the  Magi 
in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  —  II.  The  transi- 
tion-stages in  the  history  of  the  word  and  of 
the  order  between  the  close  of  the  O.T.  and 
the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affec  t  the 
latter.  —  III.  The  Magi  as  they  apjnmr  in  the 
N.  T.  —  IV.  The  later  traditions  which  have 
gathered  round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii.  —  I.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  the  word  occurs 
but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer. 
xxxix.  3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  <  'hah bean 
officers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem, 
one  with  the  name  or  title  of  Kuh-Mag.  This 
word  is  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  chief  of 
the  Magi.    Historically  the  Magi  are  conspicu- 


ous chiefly  as  a  Persian  religious  caste.  He- 
rodotus connects  them  with  another  people  by 
reckoning  them  among  the  six  tribes  of  the 
Mules  (i.  101).  They  appear  in  his  history  of 
Astyages  as  interpreters  of  dreams  (i.  120),  the 
name  having  apparently  lost  it*  ethnological 
and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in  Jere- 
miah they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaldean  king.  The  very 
word  Bab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of 
Magi  be  correct)  presents  a  hybrid  formation. 
The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably  Shemitic, 
the  last  is  all  but  unquestionably  Aryan.  The 
problem  thus  presented  admits  of  two  solu- 
tions :  —  ( 1 )  If  we  believe  the  Chaldasans  to 
have  been  an  Hamitic  people,  closely  connected 
with  the  Babylonians,  we  must  then  suppose 
that  the  colossal  schemes  of  greatness  which 
showed  themselves  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  con- 
quests led  him  to  gather  round  him  the  wise 
men  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nations  which 
he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe  of 
the  Modes  rose  under  his  rule  to  favor  and 
power.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Rcnan, 
we  look  on  the  Chaldasans  as  themselves  be- 
longing to  the  Aryan  family,  there  is  even  less 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among  the 
one  people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  other. 
The  Magi  took  their  places  among  "  the  as- 
trologers and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognos- 
ticators."  It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to 
think  of  Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associ- 
ated. They  are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser 
than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  "  {Dan. 
i.  20).  The  office  which  Daniel  accepted  (Dan. 
v.  11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
Rab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us.  The  name 
of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the  biblical 
account  of  the  Mcdo-Persian  kings.  If,  how- 
ever, we  identify  the  Artaxcrxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22)  with 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  tho  Go- 
mates  of  the  Bchistun  inscription,  we  may  see 
here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  re-assert  Median  supremacy,  and 
with  it  probably  a  corrupted  Chaldaized  form 
of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in 
Orrauzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  propnga- 
tor.  would  naturally  In,  accompanied  byantag- 
onism  to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had 
protected  and  supported.  The  immediate  re- 
newal of  the  suspended  work  on  the  triumph 
of  Darius  (Kzr.  iv.  24,  v.  1.2,  vi.  7,  8)  falls  in, 
it  need  hardly  bo  added,  with  this  hypothesis. 
Under  Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position 
which  indicates  that  they  had  recovered  from 
their  temporary  depression.  No  great  change 
is  traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  As  an  order  they  per- 
petuated themselves  under  the  Parthian  kings. 
The  name  rose  to  fresh  honor  under  the  Sas- 
sanidce. 

II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  wasacquirin 
a  new  and  wider  signification.  It  presenter 
itself  to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign 
system  of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe 
whom  thev  had  conquered,  and  it  soon  beeUM 
a  by-word  for  the  worst  form  of  imposture. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is  traceable 
perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  bv 
the  two  great  tragedians.  In  yEschylus  (Per$,r, 
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291 )  it  retains  its  old  significance  as  denoting 
■imply  a  tribe.  In  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tjr.  387) 
it  appears  among  the  epithets  of  reproach 
which  the  king  heaps  upon  Tciresius.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  at  one  time  the  ^nxi, 
and  at  another  the  had,  side  of  the  word  is  up- 
permost. Both  meanings  appear  in  the  later 
lexicographers.  The  word  thus  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  LXX.,  and  from  them  into 
those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating 
lietwcen  the  two  meanings,  capahle  of  being 
used  in  cither.  The  relations  which  had 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  I'ersians  would 
perhaps  tend  to  give  a  prominence  to  the  more 
favomhlc  association*  in  their  use  of  it.  In 
Daniel  (i.  10,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it  is  used,  as 
has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners  with 
whora  the  prophet  was  associated.  There 
were,  however,  other  influences  at  work  tend- 
ing to  drag  it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors 
that  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  known  as  "  Chalda-i,"  "  Mathe- 
mutici,"  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also. 

III.  We  need  not  wonder  accordingly  to  find 
that  this  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  X.  T.  The  noun  and 
the  verb  derived  from  it  are  used  by  St  Lake 
in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore 
known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts 
viii.  9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jcsus) 
is  described  (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cog- 
nomen Elvmas,  a  title  which  was  equivalent  to 
Magus.  In  one  memorable  instance,  however, 
the  word  retains  (probably,  at  least)  it-  better 
meaning.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written 
(according  to  the  general  belief  of  early  Chris- 
tian writers)  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine, we  find  it,  not  as  eml>odying  the  contempt 
which  the  frauds  of  impostors  had  brought 
upon  it  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  but 
in  the  sense  which  it  had  had  of  old,  as  associat- 
ed with  a  religion  which  they  respected,  and  an 
order  of  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had 
been  the  head.  The  vagueness  of  the  description 
leaves  their  country  undefined,  and  implies 
that  probably  the  evangelist  himself  hau  no 
certain  information.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
there  should  have  been  very  varying  interpreta- 
tions given  of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a 
field  for  conjecture.  Some  of  these  are,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  worth  noticing.  ( 1 )  The  feeling 
of  some  early  writers  that  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheha 
and  Scha  (Pi.  lxxii.  10,  15;  conip.  Is.  Ix.  6) 
led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  country  of  the 
Ma<;i.  (2)  Gibers  have  conjectured  Mesopota- 
mia as  the  great  sent  of  Chalda-an  astrology,  or 
Egypt  as  the  eountrv  in  which  magic  was  most 
prevalent.  (3)  The  historical  associations  of  the 
word  led  others  again,  with  greater  probability, 
to  fix  on  Persia,  while  Hyde  suggests  Part  hi  a. 
It  is  |K.rhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  Mutt, 
ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may  recognize,  as  the 
Church  has  done  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
first  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The 
narrative  supplies  us  with  an  outline  which  we 
may  legitimately  endeavor  to  fill  up,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  inference  and 
illustration.  Some  time  after  the  hirth  of  Jesns 
were  apj>eared  among  the  strangers  who  visit- 


ed Jerusalem  these  men  from  the  far  East 
I  They  were  not  idolaters.  Their  form  of  wor- 
j  ship  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  with  greater 
tolerance  aud  sympathy  than  that  of  anv  other 
Gentiles  (conip".  VVisd.  xiii.  6,  7).  Whatever 
may  have  la-en  their  country,  their  name  indi- 
cates that  they  would  lie  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star  in  which 
they  recognize  such  a  prognostic.  Thev  ure 
sure  that  one  is  born  King  of  the  Jews*  and 
they  come  to  pay  their  homage.  It  may  have 
been  simply  that  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared  indicated  the  direction 
of  Judaea.  It  mav  have  been  that  some  torra 
of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  that  a  "  star  should 
rise  out  of  Jacob  "  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  had  reached 
them,  either  through  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion, or  through  traditions  running  parallel  with 
the  0.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recognize 
its  fulfilment.  It  may  have  been,  lastly,  that 
the  traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their  own 
prophet  Zoroaster  led  them  to  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as 
prophets  to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a 
kingdom;  the  third  (Zosiosh),  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  coming  to  be  the  head  of  the  king- 
dom, to  conquer  Ahriman,  and  to  raise  the 
dead.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  aptxared, 
occupying  the  position  of  Dcstur-Mobeds  in 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same 
feeling.  They  came,  at  anv  rate,  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  King  whose  birth  was  tnus  indi- 
cated (comp.Gen.xliii.il;  Ps.  lxxii.  15;  1  K. 
x.  2,  10;  2  Chr.  ix.  24;  Cant.  Hi.  6,  iv.  14). 
The  arrival  of  such  a  company,  bound  on  so 
strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could  hardly 
fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people,  among 
whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already  be- 
gun to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38).  The 
Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the  question 
when*  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  was  formally 
placed  before  them.  The  answer  given,  based 
upon  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Mic.  v.  2, 
that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans.  He  had 
found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  determine 
the  time :  with  what  was  prolwbly  a  real  In-lief  in 
astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently  when 
they  hall  first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  birth, 
he  could  not  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  accord- 
ingly are  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were 
but  the  forerunners  of  the  king's  own  homage. 
As  they  journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which 
for  a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight 
of,  and  it  guided  them  on  their  way.  The 
pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  a  fortnight,  or 
four  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years  before, 
had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude  stuble 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  appar- 
ently abated ;  and  the  Magi,  entering  "  the 
house  "  (Matt.  ii.  1 1 ),  fell  down,  and  paid  their 
homage  and  offered  their  gift*.  Once  more 
thev  receive  guidance  through  the  channel 
which  their  work  and  their  studies  had  made 
familiar  to  them.  From  first  to  last,  in  Media, 
in  Babylon,  in  Persia,  the  Magi  had  been  fa- 
as  the  interpreters  of  dreams.  That 
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winch  they  received  now  need  not  have  involved 
u  disclosure  of  the  plan*  of  Herod  to  them.  It 
was  enough,  that  it  directed  them  to  "  return  to 
their  own  country  another  way."  With  this, 
their  history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us, 
comes  to  an  end. 

Magic,  Magicians.  The  magical  art* 
spoken  of  in  the  Bihle  are  those  practised  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Canaanitcs,  and  their  neigh- 
bors, tile  Hebrews,  the  Chaldieans,  and  proba- 
bly the  Greeks.  With  the  lowest  race,  magic  is 
the  chief  part  of  religion.  The  Nigritians,  or 
blacks  of  this  nice,  show  this  in  their  extreme 
use  of  amulet*  and  their  worship  of  objects 
which  have  no  other  value  in  their  eyes  but  as 
having  a  supposed  magical  character  through 
the  influence  of  supernatural  agent*.  With  the 
Turanians,  or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same 
great  family,  —  we  use  the  word  white  for  a 
group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  black,  —  incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place.  Shamanism  characteriz- 
ing their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigritian  ori- 
gin not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics 
and  language,  but  in  th'-V  religion.  With  the 
Shemites,  magic  takes  a  lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religion  ;  yet  it  is  looked  npon 
as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or 
lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among 
munj  of  the  Shcmite  peoples,  there  linger  the 
remnants  of  n  primitive  fetichism.  Sacred  trees 
and  stones  are  reverenced  from  an  old  snpersti- 
tion,  of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the 
meaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  place 
they  have  taken.  Thus  fetichism  remains,  al- 
though in  a  kind  of  fossil  state.  The  impor- 
tance of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has  tended 
to  raise  the  character  of  their  magic,  which  deals 
rather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  prodnction  of  new  in- 
fluences. The  only  direct  association  of  magic 
with  religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educat- 
ed class,  have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ; 
but  this  is  far  different  from  the  case  of  the 
Nigritians,  where  the  magicians  are  the  only 
prints.  The  Iranians  assign  to  magic  a  still 
less  important  position.  It  can  scarcely  be 
traced  in  the  relics  of  old-nature-worship,  which 
they,  with  greater  skill  than  the  Egyptians, 
interwove  with  their  more  intellectual'  beliefs. 
Manic  always  maintained  some  hold  on  men's 
minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised  it. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictlv  forbidden  by  the  Law,  that  it 
could  never  afterwards  have  had  any  recognized 
existence,  save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or 
apostasy;  and  the  sumo  was  doubtless  the  case 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  The  magical  practices 
which  obtuined  ninoiig  the  Hebrews  were  there- 
fore borrowed  from  the  nations  around.  The 
hold  they  gained  was  such  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected with  a  Shemite  race,  making  allowance 
lor  the  discredit  thrown  upon  them  by  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Law.  From  the  first  entrance 
into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  we  have  constant  glimpses 
Of  magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to, 
not  alone  by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great. 
The  Talmud  abounds  in  notices  of  contempo- 
rary iniigic  among  the  Jews,  showing  that  it 


Bnrvived  idolatry  notwithstanding  their  origi- 
nal connection,  and  was  supjioscd  to  produce 
real  effects.  The  Kur-an  in  like  manner  treats 
charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  produ- 
cing evil  consequence*  when  used  against  a  man. 
It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Kible 
that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such  trust 
or  dread.  In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic 
in  the  Bible,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious 
inquiry  whether  there  be  any  reality  in  the  art 
We  would  at  the  outset  protest  against  the 
idea,  once  very  prevalent,  that  the  conviction 
that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds  were  often 
more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  biblical  ages 
than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
theft  and  carrying-away  of  Lahan's  teraphim 
by  Hachel  seems  to  indicate  the  practice  of 
magic  in  Padan-Aram  at  this  early  time.  It  ap- 
fiears  that  I*ahan  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft,  and 
his  determined  search  lor  thera  (Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
30,  32-35).  The  most  important  point  is  that 
Laban  calls  them  his  "gods  "  (ibid.  30,  32),  al- 
though he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true 
God  (24,  49-53)  ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the 
worship  of  strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of 
a  superstition  that  afterwards  obtained  among 
those  Israelites  who  added  corrupt  practice*  to 
the  true  religion.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
teraphim  is  extremely  obscure.  We  shonld 
prefer,  if  no  other  etymology  be  found,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  might  mean  "dancers"  or 
"  causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature-worship  or  its  magical  rites  of 
the  character  of  Shamanism,  rather  than  that  it 
signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  "  givers  of  pleas- 
ant life."  There  seems,  however,  to  he  a  cog- 
nate word,  unconnected  with  the  unnsed  root 
just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  whence 
we  may  obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  trace  the  worship  of  teraphim 
to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  But  there  is  great 
reason  for  supposing  a  close  connection  l>etween 
the  oldest  language  and  religion  of  Chuldma, 
ami  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  and  religion. 
There  is  no  description  of  these  images  ;  but, 
from  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem  to  de- 
ceive Saul's  messengers,  it  is  evident,  if  only 
one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very  probable, 
that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar 
form  (1  Sam.  xix.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  afier  th« 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be 
doubted  to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  those  Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry, 
but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  in  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  compared  with  a  passage  in 
Hosea  (iii.  4,  5),  shows  our  conclusion  to  be 
correct.  We  puss  to  the  magical  use  of  tera^ 
phim.  By  the  Israelites  they  were  consulted 
for  oracular  answers.  This  was  apparently 
done  by  the  Danites  who  asked  Micah's  Levitt 
to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying  ex- 
pedition (.Tudg.  xviii.  5,  6).  In  later  times,  this 
is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zech- 
ariah  says,  "  For  the  teraphim  have  spoken 
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▼anity,  nnd  the  diviners  hare  seen  a  lie,  and 
have  told  false  dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of 
the  use  of  teraphim  for  divination  by  the  Israel- 
ite* is  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  as 
that  use  obtained  with  the  Babylonians  in  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  therefore  the  Israelites 
borrowed  it  from  their  conquerors ;  for  these 
objects  arc  mentioned  in  earlier  places  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  connection  with  divination 
must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
connection  is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  period 
(comp.  1  Sara.  xv.  2a,  23 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  24).  The 
only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  teraphim 
is  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relating  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  against  Jerusalem. 
"  Also  thou  son  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may 
come  :  both  twain  "  [two  swords]  "  shall  come 
out  of  one  land  :  and  choose  thou  a  place, 
[it]  "  at  the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city. 
Appoint  a  way,  that  the  sword  may  come  to 
Babbath  of  the  Ammonites,  and  to  Judah  in 
Jerusalem  the  defenced.  For  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ways,  to  nse  divination  :  he  shuffled 
arrows,  he  consulted  with  teraphim,  he  looked 
in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  divina- 
tion for  Jerusalem"  (xxi.  19-22).  The  men- 
tion together  of  consulting  teraphim  and  looking 
into  the  liver  may  not  indicate  that  the  victim 
was  offered  to  teraphim,  and  ita  liver  then  looked 
into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divin- 


liefore 


dreams,  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting 
save  by  the  divine  aid,  saying  "  I  Do]  not  inter- 
pretations [belong]  to  God  ?  tell  me  |thcm],  I 
pray  you  "  ((Jen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner,  when 
Pharaoh  had  his  two  dreams,  we  find  that  he 
had  recourse  to  those  who  professed  to  interpret 
dreams.  Joseph,  being  sent  for  on  the  report 
of  the  chief  of  the  cup-bearers,  was  told  by  Pha- 
raoh that  he  had  heard  that  he  could  interpret 
a  dream.  From  the  expectations  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  ma- 
gicians pretended.  We  again  hear  of  the  magi- 
cians of  Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
liefore  the  Exodus.  They  were  summoned  by 
Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account  of 
what  they  effected  requires  to  be  carefullv  ex- 
amined, from  its  bearing  on  the  nuestion  wheth- 
er magic  be#an  imposture.  We  read,  "  And 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you, 
saying,  Show  a  miracle  for  you ;  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
[it]  before  Pharaoh,  land]  it  shall  become  a  ser- 
pent." It  is  then  rented  that  Aaron  did  thus, 
and  afterwards  :  "  Then  Pharaoh  also  called 
the  wise  men  and  the  enchanters :  now  they, 
the  scribes  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  arts ; 
for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they 
became  serpents  ;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed 
up  their  rods  "  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  The  rods  were 
probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than 
the  height  of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean 
here  a  serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians  may 
have  feigned  a  change  :  if  it  signify  a  crocodile, 
they  could  scarcely  nave  done  so.  The  names 
hy  which  the  magicians  are  designated  are  to 
be  noted.  That  which  we  render  "  scribes  " 
seems  here  to  have  a  general  signification,  in- 
cluding wise  men  and  enchanters.  The  last 
term  is  more  definite  in  its  meaning,  denoting 
users  of  incantations. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  plague,  the  turn- 
ing the  rivers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood, 
the  opposition  of  the  magicians  again  occurs. 
"  And  the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret 
arts  "  (vii.  22).  When  the  second  plague,  that 
of  frogs,  was  sent,  the  magicians  again  made 
the  same  opposition  (viii.  7).  Once  more  they 
to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  o?  ,  appear  in  the  history.  The  plague  of  lice  came, 
-,  from  the  inscriptions,  which,  if  writ-  j  and  we  read  that  when  Aaron  had  worked  the 

wonder  the  magicians  opposed  him  :  "  And  the 
scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth 
the  lice,  but  they  could  not :  so  there  were  lice 
upon  man  and  upon  beast.  And  the  scribes 
said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  (isl  the  finger  of  God : 
but  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  heark- 
ened not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said" 
(viii.  18,  19  ;  Hcb.  14, 15).  After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  magicians.  All  we  can  gather 
from  the  narrative  is  that  the  appearances 
produced  by  them  were  sufficient  to  deceive 
Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  We  turn  to  the 
Egyptian  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Magic,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion.  The 
Kitual  is  a  system  of  incantations,  and  direc- 
tions for  making  amulets,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  future  happiness  of  the 


_  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyp- 
in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there 
is  one  passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the 
regular  order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left 
after  their  second  visit  to  buy  corn,  ordered  his 
steward  to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's 
sack,  and  afterwards  sent  him  after  them,  or- 
dering him  to  claim  it,  thus :  "  [Is]  not  this  [it] 
in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed 
he  divinethV  (Gen.  xliv.  5.)  Two  uses  of 
cups  or  the  like  for  magical  purposes  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East  from  ancient  times.  In  one 
use  either  the  cup  itself  bears  engraved  inscrip- 
tions, supposed  to  have  a  magical  influence,  or 
it  is  plain,  and  such  inscriptions  are  written  on 
its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In  both  cases,  water 
poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk  by  those  wishing 


ten,  are  dissolved.  This  use,  in  both  its  forms, 
obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  other  use,  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very 
secondary  importance.  It  was  merely  the  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  in  which,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  magical  rites,  a  bov  looked  to  sec 
what  the  magician  desired.  This  is  precisely 
tl»e  same  as  the  practice  of  the  modern  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  where  the  difference  that  ink  is 
employed  and  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  As  this  latter 
use  only  is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is 
probable  that  to  it  Joseph  referred. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  arc  spoken  of  as  a 
class  in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses. 
When  Pharaoh's  officers  were  troubled  by  their 
dreams,  being  in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  interpreter.    Before  Joseph  explained  the 
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bodied  soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  a*  to  the  actual  chancier  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
magical  amulets  and  incantations  treated  of  in 
the  liituul  was  held  to  l»e  necessary  for  future 
happiness,,  although  it  was  not  believed  that 
they  alone  could  insure  it,  since  to  have  done 
good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have  com- 
mitted certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  great  trial  in 
II. -vies.  Besides  the  Uitual,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  hooks  of  a  purely  magical  character. 
The  main  source  of  their  Itclief  in  the  efficacy 
of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
demned, had  the  power  of  revisiting  the  earth 
and  taking  various  forms.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
Nigritian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  wc  may 
look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primitive 
Africa. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practised  magic 
generally,  the  Egyptians  separated  it  into  a  law- 
ful kind  and  an  unlawful.  A  belief  in  unlucky 
and  lucky  days,  in  actions  to  be  avoided  or  done 
on  certain  days,  and  in  the  fortune  attending 
birth  on  certain  days,  was  extremely  strong. 
Astrology  was  also  held  in  high  honor.  The 
belief  in  "omens  probably  did  not  take  an  im- 
portant place  in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  absence  of  direct  mention  of 
them.  The  superstition  as  to  "the  evil  eye" 
appears  to  have  been  known,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing else  that  wo  can  class  with  phenomena  of 
thj  nature  of  animal  magnetism.  Two  clusses 
of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the  magical 
book* :  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  "  scribes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph;  whereas 
the  other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men," 
like  the  other  class  there  mentioned.  The  Law 
contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all  magi- 
cal arts.  Besides  several  passages  condemning 
them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specification  which 
is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object 
is  to  include  every  kind  of  magical  art  The 
Israelites  are  commanded  in  the  place  referred 
to  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this  pro- 
hibition :  "  There  shall  not  l>c  found  with  thee 
one  who  offereth  his  son  or  his  daughter  by  tire, 
a  practiscr  of  divinations  (/.<  ktaainim),  a 
worker  of  hidden  acts  (in*  'onen),  an  augurer 
(mrnacheih),  an  enchanter  ( tnevaaslwfth ) ,  or  a 
fabricator  of  charms  (chuber  c/riber),  or  an  in- 
quirer bv  a  familiar  spirit  («W7  do),  or  a  wiz- 
ard (yidJe'oni),  or  a  eonsulter  of  the  dead  (tlnrcsh 
tlhainmethim)."  It  is  added  that  these  are  abom- 
inations, and  that  on  account  of  their  practice 
the  nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out 
(I)eut.  xviii.  9-14,  esp.  10,  11).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  offering  of  children  should  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  magical  arts. 

The  terms  which  follow  appear  to  refer  prop- 
erly to  eight  different  kinds  of  magic,  but  some 
of  "them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a  general  sense. 
I.  K6sem  haamim  is  literally  "a  divinerof  divi- 
nations." 2.  Me  onen  conveys  the  idea  of  "  one 
who  acts  covertlv,"  and  so  "  a  worker  of  hid- 
den arts."    S.  Alenacheah,  which  wc  render  "  an 
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mrlliim,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  "  a 
of  the  dead  :    necromancer  is  an  ex: 


augurer,"  is  from  tuir/umh,  which  is  literally  "  he 
or  it  hissed  or  whisp  red,"  and  in  Piel  is  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also 
to  divining  generally.  4.  iftrus*>"  ,  signiiic* 
"  uu  Bttcbanter:"  the  original  meaning  of  the 
I  verb  was  probably  "  ho  prayed ; "  and  the  strict 
sense  of  this  word",  "  one  who  uses  incantations." 
j  5.  L'lit'Ater  c/uitxr  seems  to  mean  "  u  fabricator 
of  material  charms  or  amulets."  6.  Ulu'ttl  6b 
|  is  "an  inquirer  by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  sec- 
ond term  signifies  a  bottle,  a  familiar  spirit 
consulted  bv  a  soothsayer  and  a  soothsayer 
having  a  familiar  spirit*.  7.  Yidde'oni,  which 
wc  render  "  a  wizard,"  is  properly  "  u  wise 
man,"  but  is  always  applied  to  wizards  and 
false  prophets.    8.  The  last  term,  doresh  elham- 

consultcr 
exact  trans- 
lation if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter 
is  retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it 
now  usually  bears. 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of 
some  ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  sooth- 
sayers. When  the  Israelites  had  begun  to  con- 
quer the  Land  of  Promise,  Balak  the  king  of 
Moab,  and  the  elders  of  Midian,  resorting  to 
Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by  messengers  with 
"  tho  rewards  of  divination  in  their  bands " 
(Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner  (Josh, 
xiii.  22),  whose  fame  was  known  to  them 
though  ho  dwelt  in  Aram.  Baiak's  message 
shows  what  ho  believed  Balaam's  powers  to  be 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however,  that 
Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  <:ould 
not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration 
blessed  those  whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to 
curse.  He  appears  to  have  received  inspiration 
in  a  vision  or  a  trance.  From  xxiv.  1  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchantments, 
and  that,  when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away 
after  the  sacrifices  had  been  offered,  he  hoped 
that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those 
who  hud  sent  for  him,  but  was  constantly  de- 
feated. The  building  new  altars  of  the  mystic 
number  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of  seven 
oxen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that  Ba- 
laam had  some  such  idea. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  Witch 
of  Eudor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of 
those  which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural 
terror  with  which  it  is  full  eannot  however  lie 
proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has  always 
i>ecn  held  by  »obcr  critics  that  the  appearing 
of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
deeluring  the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  incantations  of  a  sorceress.  As, 
however,  the  narrative  is  allowed  to  be  very 
difficult,  wc  may  look  for  a  moment  at  the  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  age :  there  is  a 
simplicity  in  the  manners  described  that  is  for- 
eign to  a  later  time.  The  circumstances  are 
agreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history,  and  es- 
pecially with  all  wc  know  of  Saul's  character. 
Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his 
ends  without  caring  what  wrong  he  does  :  he 
wishes  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks  a  witch 
to  coll  up  his  shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigor  of 
the  narrative,  showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few 
words,  proves  its  antiquity  and  irenuineness. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
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that  it  is  an  interpolation.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  thin  strange  history,  wc  huve  no 
warrant  for  attributing  supernatural  power  to 
magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refer*  to  the 
question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to  which 
other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt.  The 
connection  with  magic  seems  pun.lv  accidental. 
The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bvstandcr  after 
the  first :  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The 
apparition  may  have  Ui-n  a  terrible  fulfilment 
of  Saul's  desire  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  measures  he  used  were  of  any  power.  We 
have  examined  the  narrative  very  carefully, 
from  its  detuil  and  its  remarkable  character : 
the  result  leaves  the  main  question  unan- 
swered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms,  magi- 
cal practices  of  'many  kinds  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  as  we  especially  learn  from  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every 
form  of  idolatry  which  the  people  had  adopted 
in  succession  doubtless  brought  with  it  its 
magic,  which  seems  always  to  have  remained 
with  a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made  it 
outlive  the  false  worship  with  whkh  it  was  con- 
nected. In  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
there  is  little  notice  of  magic,  excepting  that, 
wherever  the  false  prophet-  arc  mentioned,  we 
have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  prevalence 
of  magical  practices.  But  in  the  prophets  we 
And  several  notices  of  the  magic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic  of  for- 
eign nations.  Isaiah  savs  that  the  people  had 
become  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  like  the  Phi- 
listines," and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same 

idace  to  the  practice  of  magic  bv  the  Bene- 
vedetn  (ii.  6).  In  another  place,  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  seeking  "  unto  them 
that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards 
that  chirp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii.  19).  The 
practices  of  one  class  of  magicians  are  still  more 
distinctly  described  (xxix.  3,  4).  Isaiah  alludes 
to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when  he  savs 
that  in  their  culamity  "  they  shall  seek  to  the 
idols,  and  to  the  charmers"  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards " 
(xix.  3).  In  xlvti.  12, 13,  the  magic  of  Babylon 
is  characterized  bv  the  prominence  given  to 
astrology,  no  magicians  wing  mentioned  ex- 
cepting practiscrs  of  this  art;  unlike  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology  seems 
always  to  nave  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the 
Chaldsan  nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly 
of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 
Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents 
of  Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as 
Ahub's  seem  to  have  been  (iii.  6,  7, 1 1 ).  These 
prophets  seem  to  have  practised  unlawful  arts, 
and  yet  to  have  expected  revelations.  Jeremiah 
was  constantly  opjioscd  by  false  prophets,  who 
pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
saying  that  thev  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  anil  who  practised  various  "magi- 
cal arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25  mi  Jin.,  xxvii.  9, 
10  —  where  the  several  designations  applied  to 
those  who  counselled  the  |>eople  not  to  serve 
the  king  of  Babvlon  may  Ik?  used  in  contempt 
of  the  false  prophets  —  xxix.  8,  9).    Ezekiel,  as  | 


we  should  have  expected,  affords  some  remark- 
able details  of  the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the 
clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions. 
From  him  wc  learn  that  fetiehism  was  among 
the  idolatries  which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted 
from  their  neighbors,  like  the  Romans  in  the 
age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  de- 
cline of  their  empire  (viii.  7-12).  This  idola- 
try was  probably  lorrowed  from  Egypt,  for 
the  description  perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the 
dark  sanctuaries  of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the 
sacred  animals  portrayed  upon  their  walls,  and 
docs  not  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Assyr- 
ian sculptures,  where  creeping  things  are  not 
represented  as  objects  of  worship.  With  this 
low  form  of  idolatry,  an  equally  low  kind  of 
magic  obtained,  practised  by  prophetesses  who 
for  small  rewards  made  amulets  by  which  the 
people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  Jin.).  The 
passage  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  ore 
referred  to  which  were  mode  and  sold  by  these 
women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them. "  If  so, 
we  have  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the 
modern  Egyptians,  who  hang  amulets  of  the 
kind  called  hegrfh  upon  the  right  side,  and  of 
the  Nubians,  who  hang  them  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm.  The  notice  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
divination  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he  shuf- 
fled arrows  (xxi.  21 ),  must  refer  to  a  practice 
the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur  an. 
The  references  to  magic  in  the  Book  of  Dan- 
iel relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not 
so  much  to  the  art  as  to  those  who  used 
it-  Daniel,  when  taken  captive,  was  instruct- 
ed in  the  learning  of  the  Chaldirans,  nnd 

filaced  among  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  (ii.  18), 
y  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  Magi,  for 
the  term  is  used  as  including  magicians,  sorcer- 
ers, enchanters,  astrologers,  and  Cholda'ans, 
the  last  being  apparently  the  most  important 
class  (ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27  ;  comp. 
i.  20).  As  in  other  coses,  the  true  prophet  was 
put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded where  they  utterly  failed. 

After  the  Captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Jews  gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic. 
Zechariah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  tera- 
phim  and  diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time 
when  the  very  names  of  idols  should  be  forgot- 
ten Bnd  false  prophets  have  virtually  ceased 
(xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case  does  it  seem  cer- 
tain that  he*  is  alluding  to  the  usages  of  his  own 
day.  In  the  Apocrypha,  wc  find  indications, 
that  in  the  later  centuries  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era,  magic  was  no  lonircr  practised  by  the 
educated  Jews.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
the  writer,  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
treats  their  art  as  an  imposture  (xvii.  7).  The 
Book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional  case.  If  we 
hold  that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or  a  neigh- 
lx>ring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its  com- 
position not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  different 
state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
ami  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  ill 
Palestine,  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  at 
others  suppose,  we  must  still  recollect  that  it 
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refers  rather  to  the  superstitions  of  the  common 
people  than  to  those  of  the  learned.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  Our  I*ord 
is  not  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  magicians; 
and  the  apostles  and  other  early  teachers  of  the 
gospel  seem  to  have  rarely  encountered  them. 
Philip  the  deacon,  when  he  preached  at  Sama- 
ria, found  there  Simon  a  famous  magician, 
commonly  known  as  Simon  Magu»,  who  had 
had  great  power  over  the  j>eople  ;  hut  he  is  not 
said  to  have  Iwen  able  to  work  wonder*,  nor, 
hail  it  been  so,  is  it  likelv  that  he  would  have 
soon  been  admitted  into  the  Church  ( viii.  9-24 ). 
When  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  l'aul  were  at  Pa- 
phos,  ax  they  preached  to  the  proconsul  Scrgius 
Paulas,  Elvraas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false 
prophet,  withstood  them,  and  was  struck  blind 
for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii.  6-12). 
At  Ephcsus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  signally 
failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid,  ami 
abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  Wc 
have  besides  the  remarkable  case  of  the  "  dam- 
sel having  a  spirit  of  divination  which  brought 
her  masters  much  gain  by  foretelling,"  from 
whom  St.  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination 
(xvi.  16-18).  This  is  a  matter  Itelonging  to 
another  subject  than  that  of  magic.  Our  ex- 
amination of  the  various  notices  of  magic  in 
the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result :  — They 
do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state 
positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were  pro- 
duced by  magical' rites.  They  therefore  afford 
no  evidence  that  man  can  gain  su|>crnatural 
powers  to  use  at  his  will.  This  consequence 
goes  some  way  towards  showing  that  we  inav 
conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
magic;  for  although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason 
on  negative  evidence,  vet,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
it  is  especially  strong' 

Magid  db,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Mkoiddo.    It  occurs  only  in  I  I  .--I  i.  29.  An. 

Ma  gog.  The  name  Magog  is  applied  in 
Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to  a  land  or 
people.  In  Gen.  x.  2.  Magog  appears  as  the 
second  son  of  Jnphcth,  in  connection  with  Go- 
mcr  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medcs) : 
in  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  I,  6,  it  ap|iears  as  a 
country  or  people  of  which  Gog  was  the  prince, 
in  conjunction  with  Mcshcch  (the  Moschici), 
Tubal  (tbeTihareni),  and  Rofb  •  the  Roxolani). 
In  the  latter  of  these  senses  there  is  evidently 
implied  an  etymological  connection  between 
Gog  and  Ma-gog,  the  Ma  being  regarded  by 
Ezekiel  as  a  prefix  significant  of  a  country.  In 
this  case,  Gog  contains  the  original  element  of 
the  name,  which  may  possibly  have  its  origin 
in  some  Persian  root.  The  notices  of  Magog 
would  lead  us  to  fix  a  northern  locality :  not 
onlvdid  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  belong  to  that  quarter,  but  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to  come  up  from 
"  the  sides  of  the  north  "  (xxxix.  2 1,  from  a  coun- 
try adpucnt  to  that  of  Tognnnah  or  Armenia 
(xxxviii.  fi),  and  not  far  from  "  the  isles"  or 
maritime  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  The 
people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  having  a 
force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  l.r»),  and  as  armed 
with  the  bow  (xxxix.  3).  From  the  above  d<it<i, 
combined  with  the  consideration  of  the  time  at 
which  Ezekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  Magog  represents  the  important 


race  of  the  Scythians.  In  identifying  Magog 
with  the  Scythians,  however,  we  must  not  be 
understood  a*  using  the  latter  term  in  a  -irictlv 
ethnographical  sense,  hut  as  a  general  expres- 
sion lor  the  iri!»es  living  north  of  the  <  am  a  mi*. 
We  regard  Magog  as  essentially  a  y"*/»n/./<tini 
term,  just  as  it  was  applied  by  the  Syrians  of 
the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic  Tartary,  and  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  district  l>etween  the  Caspian 
and  Euxine  Seas.  The  inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  undoubtedly 
the  jK'onle  generally  known  by  the  classical 
name  of  Scythians.  In  the  latter  part  of  thu 
7th  century  H.c.  they  had  become  well  known 
as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia.  As  far  as  the  biblical  notices 
are  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
Scvthiansof  Eiekiel's  age  —  the  Scvthians  of 
Herodotus  —  were  in  all  probability  a  Japhetic 
race. 

Ma  gOr-mi8  ftabib,  literally,  "  terror  on 
every  side ; "  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to 
Pashur  the  priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put 
him  in  the  stocks  for  prophesying  against  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem  Jer.  xx.  3). 

Mag  piash,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  ( Neb. 
j  x.  The  same  as  Maobiah  in  Ear.  ii.30. 

Mtih  a  la  h,  one  of  the  three  children  of 
Ilammolekelh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (I  dir.  vii. 
181. 

Maha  laleol.  L  The  fourth  in  descent 
from  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethitc  genealogy, 
and  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  13,  13,  1&-I7  ;  1 
Chr.  i.  2).  —  2.  A  descendant  of  Perez,  or  Plia- 
rez,  the  son  of  Juduh  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

Mah  alath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and 
one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 

Mah  alath,  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of 
King  Uchohoam,  apparently  his  first  (2  Chr.  ti. 
18  only).  She  was  her  huslwtnd's  cousin,  being 
the  daughter  of  King  Duvid's  son  Jcrimoth 

Mah  alath.    The  title  of  Ps.  liii..  in  which 
this  rare  wonl  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  < it •- 
neva  version,  "  To  him  that  excelleth  on  Mah- 
ahtth  ;  "  which  was  explained  in  the  margin  to 
be  "  an  instrument  or  kind  of  note."    This  ex- 
presses in  short  the  opinions  of  most  commen- 
tators.   Connecting  the  word  with  mnthdl  ( Ex. 
xv.  20;  Ps.  cl.  4),  rendered  "dance"  in  the 
A.  V.,  but  supposed  bv  many  from  its  connec- 
tion with  instruments  of  music  to  tie  one  itself. 
Jerome  renders  the  phrase  "  on  Mahalath  "  by 
"  per  durum."    The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chal- 
dee  ami  Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the 
wonl,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  iden- 
tical Ps.  xiv.    Emm  this  fact  alone  it  might  lie 
inferred  that  it  was  not  Intended  to  twint  enig- 
,  mutually  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  Abco 
,  Ezra  understands  by  it  the  name  of  a  melody 
1  to  which  the  Psalm  was  sung,  and  Kashi  ex- 
I  plains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument," 
adding,  however, immediately,  with  n  play  upon 
l  the  wonl,  ••another  discourse  on  the  axdhtrtu 
I  (marhiilatt)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple  was  laid 
1  waste."    But  the  most  probable  of  all  conjec- 
tures, and  one  which  Geseniu*  approves,  is  that 
of  Eudolf,  who  quotes  the  Ethiopie  imirl,!,i,  by 
which  the  md'^ta  of  the  LXX.  is  rendered  in 
Gen.  iv.  21.    Eiirst  (Ilamlw.  s.  v.)  explains  Ma- 
halath as  the  name  of  a  musical  corps  dwell- 
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lug  at  Abel  Afrlujah,  just  as  by  Gittith  he  un- 
derstands the  band  of  Levite  minstrels  at  (lath 
Rimmon.  A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch, 
who  considers  Mahaluth  as  indicating  to  the 
choir  the  manner  in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  i 
Mini:,  and  compares  the  modern  terms  mesto, 
amluiitr  inrsto. 

Mahalath  Leannoth.  The  Genera 
version  of  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  in  the  title  of  which 
these  words  occur,  has  "  upon  Malath  I<can- 
notli,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  that  is,  to  humble. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  by  the  tune 
whereof  this  psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  remark- 
able proof  ot  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  com- 
mentator explains  it  differently  in  each  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's 
translation  it  is  a  "  flute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "gui- 
tar "  in  Fs.  lxxxviii. ;  and  while  Rashi  in  the 
former  passage  explains  it  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, he  describes  the  latter  as  referring  to 
"  one  sick  of  love  and  affliction  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  punishments  of  the  captivity." 
Augustine  and  Theodoret  both  understand  lean- 
noth of  responsive  singing.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  the  psalm  to 
show  that  it  was  adapted  for  responsive  sing- 
ing ;  and  if  leannoth  be  simply  "  to  sing,"  it 
would  seem  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or 
afflict,"  in  which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse 
7.  In  support  of  this  may  be  compared,  "  to 
bring  to  remembrance,"  in  the  titles  of  Ps. 
xxxviii.  and  lxx. ;  and  «'  to  thank,"  1  Chr. 
xvi.  7. 

Mah  all ;  Mum,  the  son  of  Merari.  His 
name  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  in  this  form 
(Ex.  vi.  19). 

Mahana  im,  a  town  on  the  cast  of  the 
Jordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
and  middle  history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It 
purports  to  have  received  its  name  at  the  most 
important  crisis  of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had 
parted  from  Laban  in  peace  after  their  hazard- 
ous encounter  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.), 
and  the  next  step  in  the  journey  to  Canaan 
brings  him  to  Mahanaim  :  "Jacob  went  on  his 
way ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
camp  of  God  encamped  ;  and  the  angels  (or 
messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And  when  he 
saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God's  host  [mthaneh), 
and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Maha- 
naim." How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim 
arose  on  the  spot  thus  signalized  we  are  not 
told.  We  next  meet  with  it  in  the  records  of 
the  conquest.  The  line  separating  Gad  from 
Manasseh  would  appear  to  have  run  through 
or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe  (Josh.  xiii.  26 
and  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But  it 
was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xxi.  ."JH,  .111)"  nnd  therefore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  torrent  JahUtk.  as  indeed  we  should  infer 
from  the  history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  be- 
tween  Gilead—  probably  the  modern  JfM.fi- 
lad  —  and  the  torrent.'  The  town  with  it.s 
"  suburbs  "  wn*  allotted  to  the  service  of  the 
Merarite  Levitcs  (Josh.  xxi.  39  ;  1  Chron.  vi. 
•0).    From  some  cause— the  sanctity  of  its 


original  foundation,  or  the  strength  of  its  post 
tion  —  Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time  of 
the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark  (2  Sam.  ii.  9, 12, 
iv.  6).  The  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to 
fix  Ishbosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  prob- 
ably induced  David  to  take  refuge  there  when 
driven  out  of  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom 
hy  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi..  24  ;  1  K.  ii.  8).  It 
was  then  a  walled  town,  capacious  enough  to 
contain  the  "  hundreds  "  and  the  "  thousands" 
of  David's  followers  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1,4;  comp. 
"ten  thousand,"  ver.  3);  with  gates  and  the 
usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of  a  fortified 
town.  Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  14)  ;  and 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bean  his 
name  (vi.  13).  On  the  monument  of  She- 
shonk  (Shishak)  at  Karnak,  in  the  22d  car- 
touch —  one  of  those  which  are  believed  to 
contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities  conquered 
by  that  king  —  a  name  appears  which  is  read  as 
St'-h<i  n  m\  that  is,  Mahanaim.  If  this  inter- 
pretation may  be  relied  on,  it  shows  that  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than 
we  should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible 
(2  Chr.  xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with 
occurrences  at  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  iden- 
tification of  Mahanaim  with  any  modern  site 
or  remains,  little  can  be  said.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown.  A 
place  called  ilahneh  does  certainly  exist  among 
the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its 
exact  position  is  not  so  certain.  Its  identity 
with  Mahanaim  is  upheld  by  Porter.  But  the 
distance  of  Mahneh  from  the  Jordan  and  from 
both  the  Wady  Z&rka  and  the  Yarmik  —  each 
of  which  has  claims  to  represent  the  torrent 
Jablwk  —  seems  to  forbid  this  conclusion. 

Mah  aneh-dan  (the  "  Camp-of-Dan  "),  a 
name  which  commemorated  the  last  encamp- 
ment of  the  band  of  six  hundred  Danite  war- 
riors before  setting  out  on  their  expedition  to 
Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified 
with  great  precision,  as  "behind  Kirjath-Jea- 
rim  "  (Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  as  "between  Zorah 
und  Eshtaol"  (xiii.  25).  Mr.  Williams  (Holy 
City,  L  12,  note)  was  shown  a  site  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Wady  Ismail,  N.N. E.  from  Deir  el- 
Ilowa,  which  bore  the  name  of  Beit  Makamm, 
and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical  with 
Mahaneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very 
I  suitable ;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
lists  or  maps  of  other  travellers. 

Mahara  l  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  30, 
xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  David's  captains. 

Ma  hath.  L  The  son  of  Amasai,  a  Ko 
hathite  of  the  house  of  Korah  (1  Chr.  vi.  35). 
— 2.  Also  a  Kohathite,  son  of  Ama.sai,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekinh  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  wai 
apparently  the  same  who  is  mentioned  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13. 

Mah  avite,  the,  the  designation  of  Eliel, 
one  of  the  warriors  of  King  David's  guard, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chron.  only  (xi.  46).  The  word  is  plural  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 

Mahaz'ioth,  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman 
the  Kohathite  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30). 

Ma  her-sh a  lul-hash-baz,  son  of  Isaiah, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his 
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name  was  given  by  divine  direction,  to  indi- 
cate that  Damascus  and  Samaria  were  soon  to 
be  plundered  by  tho  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viii. 
1-4). 

Mah  lah,  the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of  Mnnusseh 
(Num.  xxvii.  1-11 ). 

Mah  li.  1.  The  son  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  M.ui- 
lites  (Num.  iii.  20;  I  Chr.  vi.  19,  29,  xxiv. 
26).  In  the  last-quoted  verse,  there  is  appar- 
ently a  gap  in  the  text,  Eibni  and  Shimci  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  (icrshom  (comp.  vcr. 

20,  42),  and  Eleazar  ami  Kish  Is-ing  afterwards 
described  as  tho  sons  of  Mahli  (I  Chr.  xxiii. 

21,  xxiv  28). — 2.  The  son  of  Mushi,  and 
grandson  of  Merari  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23, 
xxiv.  30). 

Mah  lites,  the,  the  descendant*  of  Mahli 
the  -on  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

Mah  Ion,  the  tirst  husband  of  Ruth.  He 
and  his  brother  Chilion  were  wins  of  Elimelcch 
and  Naomi,  and  are  described  as  "  Ephrnthites 
of  Bethlehem-Judah  "  (Ruth  i.  2,  5,  iv.  9,  10; 
comp.  I  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

Ma  hol.  The  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahitc, 
and  II  -man,  Chaleol,  ami  Darda,  the  four  men 
mo-t  famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solo  i  him- 
self (1  K.  iv.  31),  who  in  I  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the 
sons  and  immediate  descendants  of  Zerah. 


I  -  Maaskiah  7(1  Esd.  ix.  48). 
A  p. 

M  i  k;iz,  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  named 
ouce  only  ( I  K.  iv.  9),  in  the  sjtecilieatioti  of  the 
juri-.i liction  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
Bcn-IK'kur.    Makaz  has  not  lieen  discovered. 

Ma  ked,  <>r  Ma  ged,  one  of  the  "  strong 
and  ^reut  "  cities  of  (jilcad  into  which  the  Jews 
were  driven  by  the  Ammonites  under  Timo- 
theus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,36).    A  p. 

Mak  holoth,  a  plac«  only  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  25  as  that  Ov  •  »  desert  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites. 

Mak'kedah,  a  place  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  its  the  scene  of 
the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five  confederate 
kings  (Josh.  x.  10-30).  It  unquestionably  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon  of  that  tremendous  day, 
which  "  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 
After  the  execution  of  the  chiefs,  Joshua  turns 
to  the  town  itself.  To  force  the  walls,  to  put 
the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
(TOT.  28),  is  to  that  indomitable  energy,  still 
fresh  after  the  gigantic  laliors  and  excitements 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  the  work  of  an 
hour  or  two.  Anil  now  the  evening  has  ar- 
rived, the  sun  is  at  last  sinking —  the  lirst  sun 
that  has  set  since  the  departure  from  (iilgal, 
—  and  the  tragedy  is  terminated  by  cutting 
lown  the  five  bodies  from  the  trees,  and  restor- 
ing them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  imnin  to  lie- 
come  refuge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Israel.  The 
taking  of  .Makkcdah  was  the  first  in  that  series 
r»f  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  (Jreat 
Captain  possess**!  himself  of  the  main  points 
of  defence  throughout  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discov- 
ery. The  rcjiort  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is 
that  it  iav  8  miles  to  the  cast  of  Eleuthc- 
ropolis.  BeU-Jiurin,  a   position  irreconcilable 


with  every  requirement  of  the  narrative.  Por- 

ter  suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
II  <i«/y  irs-Sumt,  l»cariii|;  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  rt-Kleditih.  Van  de  Velde  would  place 
it  at  Swmit,  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6 
or  7  miles  N.  \V.  of  IUit-Jii>rin. 

Mak  tesh,  a  place,  e\  ideutly  in  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  denounced  bv 
Zephuniah  (i.  1 1 ).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  "  l'hicnician  quarter  "  of  the  city.  The 
meaning  of  "  Maktesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hol- 
low, literally  a  "mortar."  This  the  Targuin 
identifies  with  the  torrent  Kcdron.  But  may  it 
not  have  lieen  the  deep  valley  which  separated 
the  Temple  from  the  upper  city,  and  which  at 
the  time  of  Titus's  siege  was,  as  it  .-till  is, 
crowded  with  the  "  bazaars  "  of  the  merchants  ' 

Mal  achl,  the  la.st,  and  therefore  called 
"  the  seal,"  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies 
constitute  the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  Of 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  A  tra- 
dition preserved  in  I'seudo-Epiphunius  relates 
that  Maiachi  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
born  after  the  captivity  at  Sopha  in  the  terri- 
tory of  that  tribe.  According  to  the  same 
apocrvph.il  story,  he  died  young,  and  was  bur- 
ied with  his  fathers  in  his  own  country.  Je- 
rome, in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  .\fn/it- 
rfii,  mentions  a  belief  wl.ich  was  current  among 
the  Jews,  that  Maiachi  was  identical  with  Ezra 
the  priest.  VVitheana)  probability,  Maiachi  has 
l>een  identified  with  Mordecai,  Nehemiuh,  and 
Zerubhabel.  The  EXX.  render  "  bv  Maiachi  " 
(Mai.  i.  1),  "by  the  hand  of  his  angel;"  and 
this  translation  apjicara  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  Maiachi,  as  well  as  1  i  i  .  m;  and 
John  the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human  shape 
(comp.  Mai.  iii.  I  ;  2  Esd.  i.  40).  The  time  at 
w  hich  his  prophecies  were  delivered  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  contempo- 
rary with  Ha^gai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  little 
later.  Syncellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three 
prophets  under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec. 
That  Maiachi  was  contemporary  with  Nche- 
miah  is  rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  of 
ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15;  ii.  10-16  with  Neh.  xiii. 
23,  Ace. ;  ami  iii.  7-12  with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c. 
That  he  prophesied  after  the  times  of  Hay^ai 
and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from  his  omitting  to 
mention  the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  and 
from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him  by  Kara. 
The  captivity  was  alreailv  a  thing  of  the  long 
past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10.  iii. 
I,  10.  The  Jewish  nation  had  still  a  j»olitiisd 
chief  (i.  8),  distinguished  by  the  same  title  as 
that  borne  by  Nchemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26),  to  winch 
(iesetiius  assigns  n  Persian  origin.  Hence  Vi- 
tringa  concludes  that  Maiachi  dclivereil  bis 
prophes  ies  alter  the  second  return  of  Nehemiah 
from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  subsequently  to 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxcrxes  Longimonnn  (cir. 
n.c.  420|,  which  is  the  date  adopted  by  Kenui- 
cott,  Hales,  and  Davidson.  From  the  Striking 
parallel i -tu  lietwcen  the  state  of  things  indicat- 
ed in  Malachi's  prophecies  and  that  actually 
existing  on  Keheraian's  return  from  the  court 

of  Artaxcrxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  prob- 
able that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor 
were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preach- 
ing of  "Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that  Mala- 
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chi  occupied  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah  which  Isaiah 
held  in  the  time  of  Hczekiah,  and  Jeremiah  in 
that  of  Josiah.  The  lasl  chapter  of  canonical 
Jewish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of 
its  prophecy.  "The  Bookof  Mnlachi  is  contained 
in  tour  chapters  in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX., 
Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac.  In  the  Hehrew, 
the  3d  and  4th  form  hut  one  chapter.  The 
whole  prophecy  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  Father  and  Ruler  of 
His  people  (i.  2-ii.  9);  in  the  second,  as  the 
supreme  God  and  Father  of  all  (ii.  10-16);  and 
in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  Judge 
(ii.  17-end).  These  may  lie  again  subdivided 
into  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a 
certain  order :  first  a  short  sentence ;  then  the 
sceptical  questions  which  might  he  raised  hy 
the  people ;  and,  finally,  their  full  and  trium- 
phant refutation.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is 
alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.,  and  its  canonical  au- 
thority thereby  cstahlished  (com p.  Mark  i.  2, 

ix.  II,  12;  Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  ix.  IS). 

Mai  achy,  the  prophet  Malachi  (2  Esd. 
i.  40).    A  p. 

Mai  chain.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Shaharaim 
bv  his  wife  Hodesh  (I  Chr.  viii.  9).  — 2.  The 
idol  Molcch,  as  some  suppose  (Zcph.  i.  5).  The 
word  literally  signifies  "  their  king."  as  the 
margin  of  our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred 
by  Gesenius  to  an  idol  generally,  as  invested 
with  regal  honors  by  its  worshippers. 

Malchi  ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (I  Chr.  vi.  40).  — 2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  ( Kzr. 

x.  23).  —  3.  Enumerated  among  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Err. 
x.  31).  —  -1.  Son  of  Rechab,  and  ruler  of  the 
circuit  or  environs  of  Beth-haeeercm  (Neb.  iii. 
14).  —  6.  "  Tlip  goldsmith's  son,"  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  iii.  31). — 6.  One  of  the  priests  who 
stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  water- 
gate  (Neh.  viii.  4).  — 7.  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  =  Malciiijah  1  (Neb.  xi.  12;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  11.  —  8.  The  son  of  Ham-mclcch  (or 
"  the  king  s  son,"  as  it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii. 
26;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or 
cistern  Jeremiah  was  cast  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  It 
would  seem  that  the  title  "  king's  son  "  was  of- 
ficial, like  that  of  "  king's  mother,"  and  applied 
to  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  exercised  func- 
tions somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Potiphar  in 
the  c  ourt  of  Pharaoh. 

Mal'chiel  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  the  son  of  Be- 
riah,  the  son  of  Asher.  and  ancestor  of  the 
fiunilv  of  the  Mai.ciiiei.ites  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 
In  1  Chr.  vii.  31,  he  is  called  the  father,  that  is, 
founder,  of  Birzavith. 

M:il  chiclites,  the,  the  descendants  of 
Malchiel,  the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi. 
45). 

Malchi'jah.  1.  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  (I  Chr.  ix.  12);  the  same  as  Malchi  ah 
7.  and  Mkuhiah. — 2.  A  priest,  chief  of  the 
fifth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  appointed  bv 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi'v.  9).—  3.  A  layman  of  th'c 


sons  of  Parosh,  who  put  awav  his  foreign  wife 
(Kzr.  x.  25).  —  4.  Son,  that  fs,  descendant,  of 
Harim  (Neh.  iii.  11).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests 
who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  3).  —  6.  One  of  the  priests  who  assisted  in 
the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Malchi'ram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah, 
or  Jehoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Mai  chi-shu  a,  one  of  the  sons  of  King 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2;  1  Chr.  viii  m, 

ix.  39).  His  position  in  the  family  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  fell,  with  his  two  broth- 
ers, and  Ijefore  his  father,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  lmttle  of  Gilboa. 

Mal'ehuB  is  the  name  of  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut  oft" at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour's  apprehension  in  the  gar- 
den. See  the  narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51  ; 
Mark  xiv.  47  ;  Luke  xxii.  49-51  ;  John  xviii.  10. 
He  was  the  jiersonal  servant  of  the  high-priest, 
and  not  one  of  the  bailiffs  or  apparitors  of 
the  Sunhedrim.  It  is  noticeable  that  Luke  the 
physician  is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who 
mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

MaTeleel.  Mahalaeeel,  the  son  of  Cot- 
nan  (Luke  iii.  37  ;  Gen.  v.  12,  marg.). 

Mai  los,  they  Of,  who,  with  the  people 
of  Tarsus,  revolted  from  AntiochuB  Epiphane* 
because  he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his 
concubines  (2  Mace.  iv.  30).  Mallos  was  an 
important  city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pyramus  (.Se»Atoi),  on  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tarsus  (  Tenia).  Ap. 

Mallo  thi,  a  Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  linger  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  26). 

Mallows.  By  the  Hebrew  word  Mcdliach 
we  are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  species  of 
Orarhe,  and  in  all  probability  the  Atnokx  halt' 
mu  of  botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4. 
Some  writers,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and  Lu- 
ther, with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish 
versions,  hence  understood  "  nettles"  to  be  de- 
noted by  Maltwtch.  Others  have  conjectured 
that  some  species  of  "mallow  "  {tnalva)  is  in 
tended.  Sprengel  identifies  the  "Jew's  mallow  " 
(Corchorm  olitoritu)  with  the  Muiliach.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is  still  eaten 
in  Arnhia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and  pods 
being  used  as  a  pot-hcrh.  But  the  AtnjUac 
haJimiui  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  to  rep- 
resent the  JlfaUuach. 

Malluch.  L  A  Lcvite  of  the  family  of 
Mcrari,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  ( I  Chr. 
vi.  44). — 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr. 

x.  29),  and  3.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Harim 
(Ezr.  x.  32),  who  had  married  foreign  wives. 
—  4.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests  (Neh.  x.  4), 
and  5.  One  of  the  "  heads '  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
27).  —  6.  One  of  the  families  of  priests  who  re- 
turned with  ZerubhaM  (Neh.  xii.  2)  ;  probably 
the  same  us  No.  4. 

Mamai  as,  apparently  the  some  with  Shem- 
a  i  a  it  in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 

Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xvi.  9),  a 
word  which  often  occurs  in  the  Chaldec  Tar- 
guntfl  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  the 
Syriac  Version,  and  which  signifies  "  riches  " 
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It  is  used  in  St.  Matthew  as  a  personification 

of  riches. 

Mamnitan&i'mUS,  a  name  which  appears 
in  the  lists  of  I  Ead.  ix.  34,  and  occupies  the 
place  of  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,"  in  Esr.  x.37, 
of  which  it  U  a  corruption.  Ap. 

Main  re,  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with  his 
brothers  Eshchol  and  Ancrwas  in  alliance  with 
Ahram  (Gen.  xiv.  13.24),  and  under  the  sliade 
of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the 
interval  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at 
Becrsheba  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakably  though 
■lightly  brought  out  in  the  narrat ire  just  cited, 
is  lost  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  Mara  re  is 
there  a  mere  local  appellation  (xxiii.  17,  19, 
xxt.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  be- 
yond the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Mamu  chus,  the  sai 
(1  Ksd.  ix.  30). 

Man-  Four  Hebrew 
"man"  in  the  A.  V.  1.  Adam.  (A)  The 
name  of  the  man  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  adorn, 
"  he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddy,"  like  Edom. 
The  epithet  rendered  by  us  "  red  "  has  a  very 
wide  signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense. 
When  the  Arabs  apply  the  term  "  red "  to 
man,  they  always  mean  by  it  "fair."  (B) 
The  name  of  Adam  and  his  wife  (v.  1.  2; 
com  p.  i.  27,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  more  than  one  pair  is  intended). 
(C)  A  collective  noun,  indeclinable,  having 
neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
fonn,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam.  2.  /sA,  apparently  soft- 
ened from  a  form  unused  in  the  singular  bv 
the  Hebrews,  enesA,  "  man,"  "  woman,  ' 
"  men."  It  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ins, 
"  man."  inadn,  softened  form  ee*4n,  "  a  man," 
"  a  woman,"  and  "  man  "  collectively  like  ins; 
and  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as,  "  a 
noble."  The  variant  Enotk  occurs  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  son  of  Seth  ami  grandson 
of  Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  1).  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  written  Enos  3.  Gebrr,  "  a  man," 
from  g&bar,  "  to  be  strong,"  generally  with  ref- 
erence to  bis  strength,  corresponding  to  rir  and 
uvr/p.  4.  Mdhim,  "  men."  always  masculine. 
The  singular  is  to  lie  traced  in  the  antediluvian 
proper  names  Methusacl  and  Methuselah. 
Perhaps  it  mav  be  derived  from  the  root 
muth,  "  he  died/'  in  which  case  its  OM  would 
lie  very  appropriate  in  Is.  xli.  14.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  admitted,  this  word  would  corre- 
spond to  pporoc  and  might  be  read  "  mor- 
tal." 

Man  aen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1  as 
one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  at  the  time  or  the  appointment 
of  Saul  and  Barnabas  us  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  He  is  not  known  out  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  name  signifies  consolrr:  and  both 
that  and  his  relation  to  Herod  render  it  quite 
certain  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Herod  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
((Tt'-vrpo^oe )  must  have  been  Herod  Antipas. 
Since  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaiis, 
who  succeeded  Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  Manacn  must  have  been 


what  advanced  in  years  in  a.d.  44,  when  he 
appears  before  us  in  Luke's  history.  The  two 
following  are  the  principal  views  with  regard 
to  oi/vTfjo+of  that  have  been  advanced,  und 
have  still  their  advocates.  One  is  that  it 
means  comrade,  associate,  or,  more  strictly, 
one  brought  up,  educated,  with  another.  This 
is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the  word.  The 
other  view  is  that  it  denotes  foster-brother, 
brought  ap  at  the  same  breast ;  and  us  so  token, 
Munacn's  mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared 
him,  would  have  been  also  Herod's  nurse. 
Walch's  conclusion  (not  correctly  represented 
by  some  recent  writers)  combines  in  a  measure 
these  two  explanations.  He  thinks  that  Man- 
aen  was  educated  in  Herod's  family  along  with 
Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  stricter  re- 
lation of  foster-brother  to  Antipas.  He  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  xvii.  1,  |  3),  that  the  brothers  Antipas 
and  Archclaus  were  educated  in  a  private  way 
at  Rome.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say 
the  least,  that  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §5)  men- 
tions a  certain  Manaem,  who  was  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity, and  who  foretold  to  Herod  the  Great,  in 
early  life,  that  he  was  destined  to  attain  royal 
honors.  Lightfoot  surmises  that  the  Manaem 
of  Josephus  may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  ;  but  the  disparity  between  his  age  ami  that 
of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
difficulties,  puts  that  supposition  out  of  the 
question. 

Mana  hath,  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
6  only,  in  connection  with  the  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manahath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  it  identical  with  the  Menu* 
than  mentioned,  according  to  many  interpret- 
ers, in  Judg.  xx.  43.  Manahath  is  usually 
identified  with  a  place  of  similar  name  in 
Judah,  but  this  identification  is  difficult  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mana  hath,  one  of  the  sons  of  ShobtsL 
and  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  23 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 

Mana  hethites,  the.  "  Half  the  Mana- 

hethites  "  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Ju- 
didi  as  descended  from  Shobal,  the  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  52),  and  half  from 
Sal  ma,  the  founder  of  Bethlehem  (ver.  54).  It 
seems  to  l>e  generally  accepted  that  the  same 
place  is  referred  to  in  each  passage.  Of  the 
situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places,  we 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Manoeho,  one  of  the  eleven  cities 
which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  inserted  between 
verses  59  and  60  of  Josh.  xv. 

Manas  seas  =  Manasseii  8,  of  the  sons 
of  I'ahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
30).  Ap. 

Manas'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  his 
wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi. 
20).  The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing 
which  had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banishment 
from  Canaan  to  nllcvinte  his  sorrows,  and  rill 
the  void  left  by  the  father  and  the  brother  he 
so  longed  to  behold ;  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  commemorate  his  acquisition  in  the 
Manassek,  "  Forgetting  A  — - "  For  God 
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hath-made-me-forget  (mmhani)  all  my  toil  and 
all  my  father's  house."  Both  he  and  Ephraim 
were  born  before  the  commencement  of  the 
famine.  Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
was  inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the  younger, 
or  whether  there  was  any  external  reason  to 
justify  the  preference  of  Jacob,  we  are  not  told. 
It  is  only  certain  that  when  the  youths  were 
brought  before  tneir  agcu  grandfather  to  receive 
his  blessing  and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as 
foreigners  into  his  family,  Manasseh  was  de- 
graded, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Joseph,  into 
the  second  place.  It  is  t lie  first  indication  of 
the  inferior  rank  in  the  nation  which  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  afterwards  held,  in  relation 
to  that  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.  But 
though,  like  his  grand-uncle  Esau,  Manasseh 
had  lost  his  birthright  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had,  a  blessing 
only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself.  At  the 
time  of  this  interview,  Manasseh  seems  to  have 
been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he  married 
in  Egypt,  we  arc  not  told.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  children  of  Machir  were  embraced  bv  Joseph 
before  his  death;  but  of  the  (tcrsonal  history  of 
the  patriarch  Manasseh  himself  no  trait  what- 
ever is  given  in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Penta- 
teuch or  in  the  curious  records  preserved  in 
1  Chronicles.  The  position  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  during  the  march  to  Canaan  was 
with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on  the  west  side 
of  the  sacred  tent.  The  chief  of  the  tril»e  at 
the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel 
ben-Pedahzur,  and  its  numliers  were  then  32,- 
200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59).  Of 
the  three  trilics  who  had  elected  to  remain  on 
that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Cad  had 
chosen  their  lot  because  the  country  was 
suitable  to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  ten- 
dencies. But  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nohah,  the 
sons  of  Manasseh,  were  no  shepherds.  They 
were  pure  warriors  (Num.  xxxii.  39  ;  Dent.  til. 
13,  14,  15).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult, if  not  the  mo-t  difficult,  in  the  whole 
country.  It  embraced  the  hills  of  (iilead  with 
their  inaccessible  heights  and  impassable  ra- 
vines, and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of 
Argob,  which  derives  its  modern  name  of 
Jsjah  from  the  secure  "  asvlum  "  it  affords  to 
those  who  take  refuge  within  its  natural  for- 
tifications. 

The  few  personages  of  eminence  whom  we 
can  with  certainty  identity  as  Manassites,  such 
as  Gideon  and  Jephthah  —  for  Elijah  and  others 
may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  to 
the  neighboring  tribe  Of  <  rad  —  were  among  the 
most  remarkable  characters  that  Israel  produced. 
But,  with  the  one  exception  of  Gideon,  the  war- 
like tendencies  of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way  north- 
ward over  the  rich  plains  of  Jaul&n  and  Jed&r 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  David  at  He- 
bron, while  the  western  Manasseh  sent  18.0O0, 
and  Ephraim  itself  20.800,  the  eastern  Manas- 
seh, with  Gad  and  Reuben,  mustered  to  the 
number  of  120,000.  But.  though  thus  outward- 
lr  prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in 
the  end  to  that  which  befell  Gad  ami  Reuben  ; 


they  gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country  (ib.  25).  Thev  re- 
linquished too  the  settled  mode  of  life  and  the 
defined  limits  which  licfitted  the  members  of  a 
federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins 
of  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  v."  19,  22).  On  them 
first  descended  the  punishment  which  was  or- 
dained to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled 
in  the  Assyrian  territories  (ib.  26).  The  con- 
nection, however,  between  east  and  west  had 
been  kept  up  to  a  certain  degree.  In  Beth- 
shean,  the  most  easterly  city  of  the  cis-Jordanic 
Manasseh,  the  two  portions  all  but  joined. 
David  had  judges  or  officers  there  for  all  mat- 
ters sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  32)  ;  and 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben  Geber, 
ruled  over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Argob  ( 1  K.  iv.  13).  The  genealogies  of 
the  tribe  are  preserved  in  Num.  xxvi.  28-34 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  I,  &c. ;  and  1  Chr.  vii.  14-19.  But 
it  seems  impossible  to  unravel  these  so  as  to 
ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the  families  re- 
mained east  of  Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to 
the  west.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact 
position  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  western 
half.  In  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  we  find  the  two 
tribes  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one  por- 
tion had  been  allotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount 
Ephraim  (ver.  15).  In  reply,  Joshua  advi*cs 
them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver.  15,  A.  V. 
"wood  "),  into  the  mountain  which  is  a  forest 
(ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with  forest 
can  surely  be  nothing  but  (  aiihel.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  towns  of  Mannsseh  were  actually 
on  the  sIojmjs  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the 
contiguous  ranges.  Erom  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  jK>s>essions  of 
the  tribe  t>n  the  north,  it  looks  as  if  no  hound- 
arv-line  had  existed  on  that  side.  On  the  south 
side,  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  described,  and  may 
be  generally  traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It 
began  on  the  east,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar 
(xvii.  10),  at  a  place  called  Asiiek  (ver.  7).  now 
Yasir,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  A'wWtis.  Thence  it  ran 
to  Michmethah,  described  as  facing  Shcchem 
(NoUus),  though  now  unknown  ;  then  went 
to  the  right,  i.e.  apparently  northward,  to  the 
spring  of  Tappuah.also  unknown  ;  there  it  fell 
in  with  the  watercourses  of  the  torrent  Kanah 
—  probably  the  AViAr  Fulaik  —  along  which  it 
ran  to  the"  Mediterranean.  Erom  the  indica- 
tions of  the  history  it  would  appear  that  Ma- 
nasseh took  very  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
They  either  left"  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation  as 
to  have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David  s  coronation  at  He- 
bron has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his 
rule  was  established  over  all  Israel,  each  half 
hail  its  distinct  ruler — the  western.  Joel  ben- 
Pedaiah  ;  the  eastern,  Iddo  ben-Zccharian  ( 1 
(  hr.  xxvii.  20.  21 ).  From  this  time,  the  eastern 
Manasseh  fades  entirely  from  our  view  ;  and 
the  western  is  hardly  kej  t  l»efore  us  by  an  occa- 
sional mention. 

M;m:is  seh,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah. 
The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  thai 
of  any  other  of  the  house  of  David.    There  is 
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none  of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  part,  it 
may  be.  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  charac- 
ter and  policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless, 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which 
the  following  generation  looked  back  upon  it 
us  the  period  of  lowest  degradation  to  which 
their  country  had  ever  fallen.  The  birth  of 
Manassch  is  fixed  twelve  years  before  the  death 
of  Hczckiah,  B.C.  710  (2  K.  xxi.  1 ).  We  must, 
therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been  no 
h.  ir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  comparatively  late 
period  in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been 
Iwrn  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  happened 
in  the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  Eastern 
kind's,  the  elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the 
lounger.  There  are  reasons  which  make  the 
former  the  more  probable  alternative.  Heze- 
kiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  his  sick- 
ness, anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had 
threatened  him  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without 
an  heir,  marries,  at  or  al>ont  this  time,  Hephzi- 
bah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem.  The  ehild  that 
is  born  from  this  union  is  called  Manassch. 
This  name,  too,  is  strangely  significant.  It  ap- 
pears nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  How  arc  we  to  account  for  so 
singular  and  unlikely  a  choice  '  The  answer 
is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been  for 
years  the  cherished  object  of  Ilezckiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the 
anarchy  in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to 
gather 'round  him  the  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  bring  them  l»ack  to  the  worship  and 
faith  of  their  fathers,  this  hail  been  the  second 
step  in  his  great  national  reformation  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  6).  It  was  at  least  partially  successful. 
'*  Divers  of  Asher,  Mammeh,  and  Zclmlun,  hum- 
bled themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem  "  They 
were  there  at  the  great  passovcr.  The  work 
of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim  and 
AfuwLwA  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  XXXI.  1). 
The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
wen;  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character 
of  his  successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  liad  made  himself  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  But  he  goes  a  *tcp  further. 
The  ambition  of  U'ing  a  great  potentate  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambi- 
tion that  the  boy  Mauas.sch  succeeded  at  the 
age  of  twelve. 

His  accession  appears  to  have  been  the  signal 
for  an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign 
policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  religious  administra- 
tion, of  the  kingdom.  The  change  which  the 
king  s  measures  brought  about  was,  after  all, 
superficial.  The  idolatry  which  was  publicly 
discountenanced  was  practised  privately  (Is.  |. 
29,  ii.  20,  Ixt.  3).  It  was,  moreover,  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  "  the  princes  of  Judah  " 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17)  to  favor  foreign  alli- 
ances and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  a* 
it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophet*  to 
protest  against  it.  It  would  seem,  accordingly, 
as  if  thf'V  urged  upon  the  voting  king  th.it 
scheme  of  a  close  alliance  with  Baiylon  which 
Isaiah  hail  condemned,  arid,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  of  its  worship,  and  that  of  other 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate.  The  re- 
sult was  a  debasement  which  had  not  been 
equalled  even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in 
one  centre  the  dominations  which  elsewhere 
existed  separately.  Not  content  with  sanction- 
ing their  presence  in  the  Holy  City,  as  Solo- 
mon and  Rcholioam  had  done,  he  defiled  with 
it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  4).  The 
worship  thus  introduced  was  predominantly 
Babylonian  in  its  character.  With  this,  how- 
ever, there  was  associated  the  old  Molech  wor- 
ship of  the  Ammonites.  The  fires  were  re- 
kindled in  the  Valley  of  Bcn-Hiunom.  The 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual,  which  had  been  im- 
ported under  Solomon  from  the  Phoenicians, 
was  revived  with  fresh  splendor.  All  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  extremes t  moral  degrada- 
tion. Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old 
faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned  and  pro- 
scribed. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief 
ami  burning  indignation  of  those  who  con- 
tinued faithful.  They  spoke  out  in  words  of 
corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming  on 
Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria 
and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should 
be  the  doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel 
that  hail  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment, 
but  had  afterwards  become  foul,  Jerusalem 
should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  till  it  was  cleansed. 
Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among  those 
who  thus  hore  their  witness  was  the  old  prophet, 
now  lient  with  the  weight  of  fourscore  years, 
who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested  with 
equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  king's 
grandfather.  On  him  too,  according  to  the 
old  Jewish  tradition,  came  the  first  shock  of 
the  persecution.  But  the  persecution  did  no 
stop  then?.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  th 
true  prophets,  and  those  who  followed  them. 
The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation  were 
crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion 
of  its  history.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the 
natural  sequence  of  events.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  neighboring  nations  —  Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  Ammonites  —  who  had  been 
tributary  under  Hczekiah,  revolted  at  some 
period  in  the  reign  of  Manassch.  and  asserted 
their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19  ;  Jer.  xlvii., 
xlviii.,  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  The  re- 
bettion  of  Merodaeh-Baladan  was  crushed,  and 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on 
those  who  had  supported  him.  Judaea  was 
again  overrun  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and 
this  time  the  invasion  was  more  successful  than 
that  of  Sennacherib.  The  city  apparently  was 
taken.  The  kiuu'  himself  was  made  prisoner 
and  carried  otf  to  Babylon.  There  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and  hi>  prayer 
was  heard,  and  the  I,ord  delivered  him  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12,  13). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point  (1) 
Have  we  satisfactory  ground*  for  believing  that 
this  statement  is  historically  true  '  (2)  If  we 
accept  it,  to  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nass.  li  js  it  to  lie  assigned  ?  It  has  been  urged 
in  regard  to  (1)  that  the  silence  of  the  writer 
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i  Books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  ngninst  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2  Chronicle*. 
It  is  believed  that  that  answer  is  not  fur  to  sirk. 
(1)  The  silence  of  a  writer  who  sums  up  the 
history  of  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years  in  nine- 
teen versus  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is  surely 
a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that  event 
on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2) 
The  utnission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer 
deliberately  turns  away  from  the  history  of  the 
days  of  shame,  and  not  less  from  the  personal 
biography  of  the  king.  (3)  The  eharueter  of 
the  writer  of  2  Chrouicles,  obviously  a  Levite, 
and  looking  at  the  faeta  of  the  historv  from 
the  I<cvite  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  I 
attach  greater  importance  to  a  partial  rc-instate- 
of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of 


persecution.  (4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
nature  of  an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so 
confirnx  it  The  captains  of  the  host  of  As- 
syria take  Manasseh  to  Babylon.  The  narra- 
tive fits  in,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the 
facts  of  Oriental  history.  The  first  attempt  of 
Babylon  to  assert  >ts  independence  of  Nineveh 
failed.  It  was  crushed  by  Esarhaddon,  and  for 
a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court  at 
Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely  the 
reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention 
of  the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at 
the  same  time.  The  circumstance  just  noticed 
enables  us  to  return  an  approximate  answer  to 
the  other  question.  The  duration  of  Esarhad- 
don "s  Babylonian  reign  is  calculated  as  from 
B.C.  680-667;  and  Manasseh '»  captivity  must 
therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits.  A 
Jewish  tradition  fixes  the  22d  year  of  his  reign 
as  the  exact  date ;  and  this,  according  as  we 
adopt  the  earlier  or  the  later  date  of  his  acces- 
sion, would  give  n.c.  676  or  673.  The  period 
that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  of 
2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
The  compassion  or  death  of  Esarhaddon  led 
to  his  release,  and  he  returned  after  some  un- 
certain interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem.  The  old 
faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer  persecuted.  For- 
eign idolatries  were  no  longer  thrust,  in  all 
their  foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself.  The 
altar  of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peace- 
offerings  and  thank-offerings  sacrificed  to  Je- 
novah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15,  16). 

But  lieyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 

?he  other  facts  known  of  Manasseh 's  reign 
"onnect  themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world 
AMind  him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tot- 
tering to  its  fall,  and  the  king  of  Jtitluh  seems 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  still  possible  for 
him  to  rule  as  the  head  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  He  fortified  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  and  put  captains  of  war  in 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Jttdah.  There  was.  it 
must  be  remembered,  a  special  reason.  Egypt 
■»;is  U'come  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psam- 
mitichus.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  J*  ginning  to 
gain  favor.  The  very  name  of  Manaoeh's  son. 
Anion,  identical  in  form  and  sound  with  that 
of  the  great  sun-god  of  Egypt,  is  probably  nn 

ndicution  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  al- 


liance of  Psammitichns  was  welcomed.  As  one 
of  its  consequences,  it  involved  probably  the 
supply  of  troops  from  Judah  to  serve  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Egyptian  king.  In  return  for  this, 
Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received  the  help  of 
the  chariots  and  horses  "for  which  Egypt  was 
always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  If  this  was  the 
close  of  Munassch's  reign,  we  can  understand 
bow  it  wus  that  on  his  death  he  was  buried  as 
Ahaz  had  been,  not  with  the  burial  of  a  king, 
in  the  sepulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  but  in 
the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  26),  and  that, 
long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  repentance,  the 
Jews  held  his  name  in  abhorrence.  The  hab- 
its of  a  sensuous  and  debased  worship  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  though 
they  might  be  repressed  for  a  time  by  force,  as 
in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst  out 
again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with 
fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even  the  real  of 
the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in 
hypocrisy  and  unreality.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  people  suffered  in  the  same  degree.  The 
persecution  cut  off  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers 
of  the  people.  But  little  is  added  by  later 
tradition  to  the  0.  T.  narrative  of  Manassch's 
reign.  The  prayer  that  bears  his  name  among 
the  apocryphal  books  can  hardly,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Hebrew  original,  lie  considered  as 
identical  with  that  referred  to  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii., 
and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of  an  attatnpt 
to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied  than  the 
reproduction  of  an  older  document.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  i 
cd,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  fuller  history,  i 
or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conver- 
sion, from  which  the  prayer  mav  possibly  have 
been  an  excerpt  preserved  for  devotional  pur- 
poses (it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions)  when  the  rest  was  rejected 
as  worthless.  Scattered  here  and  there  we  find 
the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a  work.  —  2.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  Pahath-Moab,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Ezra,  had  married  a  foreign  wife  ( Ezr. 
x.  30).  —  3.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  family 
of  Hashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  33). — 4.  In  tin-  He- 
brew text  of  Judg.  xviii.  30,  the  name  of  the 
priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the  Danitcs  is 
given  as  "Jonathan,  the  son  of  Oershom,  the 
son  of  Manasseh  ;  "  the  last  word  being  written 
-~}KZ  and  a  Masoretie  note  calling  attention 
to  the  "  nun  suspended."  Rashi's  note  upon 
the  passage  is  as  follows  :  —  "  On  account  of  the 
honor  of  Moses  he  wrote  Nun  to  change  the 
name  ;  and  it  is  written  suspended  to  signify 
that  it  was  not  Manasseh,  but  Moses."  The 
LXX.,  Pcshito-Syriac,  and  Chaldce,  all  read 
"  Manasseh;"  but  the  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 
ginal and  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  Moyses. 
Kennieott  attributes  the  presence  of  the  A'hm  to 
the  c  orruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish  transcril>ers. 
With  regard  to  the  chronological  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  grandson  of 
Moses  at  an  apparently  late  jxriod,  there  is 
every  reason  to  Mieve  that  the  last  five  chap- 
ters "of  Jmlges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those 
after  which  they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28.  Phine- 
has  the  son  of  Elea/ar,  and  therefore  the  grand- 
son of  Aaron,  is  said  to  have  stood  before  th  1 
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ark,  and  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  a  grandson  of  Moses  might  be  alive 
at  the  same  time,  which  was  not  long  after  the 
death  of  Joshua. 

Manas  S68.  1.  Mawasskh  4,  of  the  sons 
of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33).  —  2.  Mahasbeh, 
king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  10),  to  whom  the  apoc- 
ryphal prayer  is  attributed. — 3.  Max  asskii, 
the  son  of  Joseph  ( Rev.  vii.  6).  — 4.  A  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of  Judith, 
according  to  the  legend  (Jud.  viii.  2,  7,  x.  3, 
xvi.  22,  23,  24). 

Manas  sea,  the  Prayer  of.  i .  The  re- 
pentance and  restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  12  ff.)  furnished  the  subject  of  many 
legendary  stories.  "  His  prayer  unto  his  God 
was  still  preserved  "  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  when  the  Chronicles  were  compiled 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this  record  was 
lost,  the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice 
of  later  writers.  "  The  Prarcr  of  Manasseh," 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  is 
the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavored  to  express, 
not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the 
repentant  king.  2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubt- 
edly original,  and  not  a  mere  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  writer  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  LXX.  Out  beyond  this  there  is  noth- 
ing to  determine  the  date  at  which  he  lived. 
The  allusion  to  the  patriarchs  (1,8)  appears  to 
fix  the  authorship  on  a  Jew;  but  the  clear 
teaching  on  repentance  points  to  a  time  cer- 
tainly not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the  Prayer 
was  written.  3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the 
Prayer  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Julius  Af- 
rican us  (cir.  221  a.d.),  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  words  in  their  original  form  clearly 
referred  to  the  present  composition  (Jul.  Afric. 
fr.  40).  It  is,  iiowever,  given  at  length  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  22).  The  P  raver 
is  found  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  4.  The 
Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognized  as  a 
canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among 
the  apocrypha  in  A.  V.  and'  by  Luther.  The 
Latin  translation  which  occurs  in  Vulgate 
MSS.  is  not  by  the  hand  of  Jerome. 

Manass'ites,  the,  that  is,  the  members  of 
the  trilie  of  Manasseh.  The  word  occurs  but 
thrice  in  the  A.  V. :  viz.,  Deut.  iv.  43  ;  Judg. 
xii.  4  ;  and  2  K.  x.  33. 

Mandrakes  (Heb.  dudaim).  Thcduddim 
(the  word  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number) 
are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15,  Ifi,  and  in 
Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the  former  passage  we 
learn  that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mes- 
opotamia, where  Jacob  and  his  wives  were  at 
one  time  living,  and  that  the  fruit  was  gathered 
"  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest,"  i.f.  in  Mav. 
From  Cant.  vii.  13  we  learn  that  the  plant  in 
question  was  strong-scent<-d,  and  that  it  grew 
in  Palestine.  Various  attempts  have  l>een  made 
to  identity  the  dudaim.  The  most  satisfactory 
is  certainly  that  which  supposes  the  mandrake 
[AtrojMi  mandrnrjorit)  to  be  the  plant  denoted  l»v 
the  Hebrew  word.  The  LX\.,  the  Vulg.,  the 
Syriac.  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the  Targums, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbis,  and  many  later 
commentators,  are  in  favor  of  the  translation 


of  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  that  the  man. 
drake  is  far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant 
being,  in  European  estimation  at  all  events, 
very  fetid.  But  Qvdmann,  after  quoting  a 
number  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  man- 
drakes were  prized  by  the  Arabs  for  their  odor, 
makes  the  following  just  remark:  —  "It  is 
known  that  Orientals  set  an  especial  value  on 
strongly  smelling  things  that  to  more  delicate 
European  senses  are  unpleasing.  .  .  .  The  in- 
intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mandrake,  far  from 
lessening  its  value,  would  rather  add  to  it,  for 
every  one  knows  with  what  relish  the  Orientals 
use  all  kinds  of  preparations  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation." That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered 
at  the  time  of  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the 
I  testimony  of  several  travellers.  Schultze  found 
mandrake-apples  on  the  15th  of  May.  Hassel- 
quist  saw  them  at  Nazareth  early  in  May.  Dr. 
Thomson  found  mandrakes  ripe  on  the  lower 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  towards  the  end 
of  April.  The  mandrake  (Atropa  mandragora) 
is  closely  allied  to  the  well-known  deadly  night- 
shade (A.  belladtmna),  and  belongs  to  the  order 
Solananeee. 

Ma'neh.    [Weiohts  axd  Measures.] 

Manger.  This  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7, 
12,  16.  The  original  term  is  fiini),  which  is 
found  but  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  Luke 
xiii.  15,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "stall."  The 
word  in  classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a 
manger,  crib,  or  feeding-trough  ;  but  according 
to  Schleusner  its  real  signification  in  the  N.  1 . 
is  the  open  court-vard,  attached  to  the  inn  or 
khan,  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fence  of  stones, 
wattle,  or  other  slight  material,  into  which  the 
cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where  the 
poorer  travellers  might  unpack  their  animals 
and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they  were 
cither  by  want  of  room  or  want  of  means  ex- 
cluded from  the  house.  The  above  interpreta- 
tion is  of  course  at  variance  with  the  traditional 
Ix-Iief  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  a  cave. 
Professor  Stanley  has,  however,  shown  how  des- 
titute of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 

Ma'ni.  The  same  as  Baxi  4  (1  Esd.  ix. 
30  ;  romp.  Ezr.  x.  29).  Ap. 

Man  litis,  T.  In  the  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (b.c.  163) 
against  the  Jews,  given  in  2  Mace,  xi.,  four  let- 
ters arc  introduced,  of  which  the  last  purparts 
to  Ik?  from  "  L.  Memmius  and  T.  Manlius,  am- 
bassadors of  the  Romans"  (ver.  34-38),  con- 
firming the  concessions  made  by  Lysias.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  letter  is  a  fabri- 
cation. No  stu  h  names  occur  among  the  many 
legates  to  Svria  noticed  by  Polybius  ;  and  there 
is  no  rrx>m  for  the  mission  of  another  embassy 
between  two  recorded  shortly  before  and  after 
the  death  of  Antiochns  Epiphanes.  If,  as  seems 
likely,  the  true  reading  is  T.  Manias  (not  Man- 
lius), the  writer  was.  probably  thinking  of  thr 
former  embassy  when  C.  Snlpieius  and  Manius 
Senrius  were  sent  to  Syria.    A  p. 

Manna  (Heb.  man).  The  most  important 
I  pastures  of  the  O.  T.  on  this  topic  are  the 
I  following'-  —  Ex.  xvi.  14-36;  Num.  xi.  7-9: 
Deut.  viii.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  24, 
25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these  passage* 
Wfl  learu  that  the  manna  came  every  morning 
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except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  email 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar-frost ;  that  it 
must  be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became 
ao  hot  as  to  melt  it  ;  that  it  must  he  gathered 
every  day  except  the  Sabbath  ;  that  the  attempt 
to  lay  aside  for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the"  Sabbath,  failed 
by  the  substance  Ijccoming  wormv  and  offensive ; 
that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and 
baking  :  that  its  taste  was  like  fr»  *h  oil,  and 
like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equall y  agreeable 
to  all  palates;  that  the  whole  nution  subsisted 
upon  it  for  forty  years  ;  that  it  suddenly  ceased 
when  they  first  got  the  new  corn  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  gift  directly  from  God,  and  not  as  n 
product  of  nature.  The  natural  products  of 
the  Arabian  deserts  and  other  Oriental  regions, 
which  bear  the  name  of  munna.  have  not  the 
qualities  or  uses  ascrilsHl  to  the  manna  of 
Scripture.  The  manna  of  Scripture  wc  regard 
as  wholly  miraculous,  and  not  in  any  respect  a 
product  of  nature.  The  etymology  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  manna  are  best  given  by  the  old 
authorities,  the  Septnugint,  the  Vulgute,  and 
Josephus.  According  to  all  these  authorities, 
with  which  the  Syriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew 
word  man,  by  which  this  substance  is  always 
designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the 
neuter  interrogative  pronoun  (what  '.) ;  and  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  inquiry  (man  fiu,  what 
is  this  ?)•  which  the  Hebrews  made  when  they 
first  saw  it  ujion  the  ground. 

The  Arabian  physician  Avieenna  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  manna  which  in  his 
time  was  used  as  a  medicine; — "  Manna  is  a 
dew  which  falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  Incomes 
thick  like  honey,  and  can  be  hardened  soils  to 
be  like  grains  "of  corn."  The  substance  now 
called  manna  in  the  Arabian  desert,  through 
which  tho  Israelites  passed,  is  collected  in  the 
month  of  Juno  from  the  tar/a  or  tamarisk 
shrub  (Tamnrix  aallica).  According  to  Burck- 
hurdf,  it  i Imps  from  the  thorns  on  the  sticks  and 
leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  he  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  Ik; 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and 
boil  it,  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  ami  put  it  in 
leathern  bottles ;  and  in  this  war  it  can  be  kept 
uninjured  for  several  years,  They  use  it  like 
honey  or  butter  with  their  unleavened  bread, 
but  never  make  it  into  cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself. 
Rauwolf  and  some  more  recent  travellers  have 
observed  that  the  dried  grains  of  the  Oriental 
manna  were  like  the  coriander-seed.  Niebnhr 
observed  that  at  Mardin,  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
manna  lies  like  meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  I'nst  f*i//ot  and  fi/i  or  ns,  which  he 
regards  as  a  species  of  oak.  The  harvest  is  in 
July  and  August,  and  much  more  plentiful  in 
wet  than  dry  seasons.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
.Jordan,  Bure'khardt  found  manna  like  "gum  on 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  (jharroh, 
whic  h  is  as  large  as  the  olive-tree,  having  a 
leaf  like  the  poplar,  though  somewhat  broader. 
Two  other  shrubs  which  have  been  supposed 
to  yield  the  manna  of  Scripture  are  the  Al- 
lifii/i  MOweruM,  or  Persian  tuttuna,  and  the  .1/- 
hif/i (li'sertnmm,  —  thorny  plants  common  in  Sy- 
ria. The  manna  of  Knropean  commerce  comes 
mostly  from  Calabria  and  Sicily.     It  is  gath- 


ered during  the  months  of  June  and  July  from 
some  species  of  ash  ( (Jrnus  Eurofxta  and  Ornus 
rotundijoJia),  from  which  it  drops  in  consequence 
of  a  puncture  by  an  insect  resembling  the  lo- 
cust, but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  a 
sting  under  its  body.  The  substance  is  fluid 
at  night,  and  resembles  the  dew,  but  in  the 
morning  it  liegins  to  harden. 

Mario  ub.,  the  father  of  Samson  ;  a  Danite, 
native  of  the  town  of  Zoruh  (Judg.  xiii.  2). 
The  narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-2.'!).  of  tho 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Sam- 
son, supplies  us  with  very  few  and  faint  traits 
of  Manoah's  character  or  habits.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  occupation  which  separated  him 
during  part  of  the  day  from  his  wife,  though 
that  was  not  field-work,  because  it  was  in  the 
field  that  his  wife  was  found  by  the  angel  dur 
ing  his  absence.  He  was  hospitable,  as  his 
forefather  Abram  had  been  before  him  ;  he  wa*  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  to  a  great 
degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments  arc 
brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  8,  §  2,  3),  on  what  authority 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  ac- 
count is  doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient 
•Jew  ish  tradition  or  record.  We  hear  of  Mano- 
ah  once  again  in  connection  with  the  marriage 
of  Samson  to  the  Philistine  of  Timnath.  His 
father  and  his  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv.  2,  3). 
Thev  then  accompanied  him  to  Timnath,  both 
on  the  preliminary  visit  (ver.  5,  6),  and  to  the 
marriage  itself  (9,  10).  Manoah  appears  not 
to  have  survived  his  son. 

Manslayer.  The  cases  of  manslaughter 
mentioned  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  sample  of 
the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Death  by  a 
blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Num.  xxxv.  Si). 
6.  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at  ran- 
dom (»/>.  22,  23).  c.  By  the  blade  of  an  axe 
flying  from  its  handle  (Dent.  xix.  5).  d.  Wheth- 
er the  ease  of  a  person  killed  by  fulling  from  a 
roof  unprovided  with  a  parapet  involved  the 
guilt  of  manslaughter  on  the  owner,  is  not 
clear  ;  but  the  law  seems  intended  to  prevent 
the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such  ease,  by 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of" 
the  fact  itself  (Dent.  xxii.  8).  In  all  these  and 
the  like  cases,  the  manslaver  was  allowed  to  re- 
tire to  a  city  of  refuge,  lit  sides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide. 
a.  An  animal,  not  known  to  be  vicious,  causing 
death  to  a  human  being',  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  regarded  as  unclean.  But  if  it  was  known 
to  lw  vicious,  the  owne  r  also  was  liable  to  tine, 
and  even  death  (P.x.  xxi.  28,  31).  b.  A  thief 
overtaken  nt  night  in  the  act  might  lawfully  lie 
put  to  death;  but  if  the  sun  had  risen,  the  act 
of  killing  him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder 
(Kx.  xxii.  2.  3). 

Mantle.  The  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  translate  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  terms, 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  both  in  deri- 
vation and  meaning.  1.  S'minih.  This  word 
occurs  but  once,  viz.  Judg.  iv.  18,  where  it  de- 
notes the  thing  with  which  Jnel  covered  Siscra. 
It  may  U-  inferred  that  it  was  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent.  The  clew  to  a 
more  exact  signification  is  riven  by  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Polyglott,  which  renders  it  by 
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nlmtifah,  a  word  which  is  explained  bv  Dozy 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a  thick  fabric,  in 
shape  like  a  plaid  or  shawl,  which  are  com- 
monly used  for  beds  by  the  .Arabs.  —  2.  Mtii 
(rendered  "mantle"  in  1  Sanv.  xv.  27,  xxviii. 
14;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12;  and  Ps. 
eix.  29).  This  word  is  in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  rendered  "coat,"  "cloak,"  and  "robe." 
This  inconsistency  is  undesirable  ;  but  in  one 
case  only  —  that  of  Samuel  —  is  it  of  impor- 
tance. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  gar- 
ment which  his  mother  made  and  brought  to 
the  infant  prophet  at  her  annual  visit  to  the 
Holy  Tent  at  Shiloh  was  a  miniature  of  the  of- 
ficial priestly  tunic  or  robe ;  the  samo  that  the 
great  prophet  wore  in  mature  years  (I  Sam. 
xv.  27),  and  by  which  he  was  on  one  occasion 
actually  identified  (xxviii.  14).  —  3.  Ma'ald- 
phdh  (the  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  Is.  iii.  22 
only).  Apparently  some  article  of  a  lady's 
dress ;  probably  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and 
ampler  than  the  intornal  one,  and  provided 
with  sleeves.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  tho 
four  is  — 4.  Addertth  (rendered  "mantle"  in 
1  K.  xix.  13,  19  ;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14;  elsewhere 
"  garment "  and  "  robe  ") ;  since  by  it,  and  it 
only,  is  denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  skin  or  leather 
round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  tho  prophet 
Elijah.  It  was  probably  of  sheepskin,  such  as 
Is  worn  by  the  modern  dervishes. 

Ma  och,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath,  with  whom  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  2). 

Ma  on,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  group  which  contains  also  tho 
names  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  Its 
interest  for  us  lies  in  its  connection  with  Da- 
vid (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  The  name  of  Ma- 
on  still  exists  all  but  unchanged  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants  in  the 
south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  In  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  appears 
as  a  descendant  of  Hebron.  It  should  not,  now- 
ever,  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  original  the 
name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Me- 
hunim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the 
conquest  it  may  have  been  one  of  their  towns. 

Ma  onites,  the,  a  people  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  addresses  of  Jehovah  to  the  repent- 
ant Israelites  (Ju<'g.  x.  12).  The  name  agrees 
with  that  of  a  pfvple  residing  in  the  desert  far 
south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. 
called  Mrni'MM  ;  but,  as  no  invasion  of  Israel 
by  this  people  is  related  before  the  date  of  the 
passage  in  question,  various  explanations  and 
conjectures  have  been  offered.  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.  —  "  Midian  "  —  is  remarkable  as  be- 
ing found  in  both  the  great  MSS.,  and  having 
on  that  account  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  reading  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  text. 

Ma  ra,  the  name  which  Naomi  adopted  in 
the  exclamation  forced  from  her  bv  the  recog- 
nition of  her  fellow-citizens  at"  Bethlehem 
(Ruth  i.  20),  "Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant), 
but  call  me  Mara  (bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath 
4ealt-very-bitterly  (hamer)  with  me." 


Ma  rah,  a  place  which  lay  in  the  wilder- 
ness ol*  Shur  or  Etham,  three  days'  journey  dis- 
tant (EX.  xv.  22-24;  Num.  xxxiii.  8)  from  the 
place  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  and  where  was  a  spring  of  bitter  water, 
sweetened  subsequently  by  the  castiug-in  of  a 
tree  which  "the  Lord  showed"  to  Moses.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Moses  made  use  of  the 
berries  of  the  plant  Ghirkud,  and  which  still  it 
is  implied  would  be  found  similarly  to  operate. 
Howarah,  distant  164  hours  from  Auoun  Moma, 
has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burckhardt, 
Schubert,  and  Wcllstcd,  identified  with  it,  ap- 
parently because  it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the 
neighborhood.  Winer  says  that  a  still  bitterer 
well  lies  cast  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which 
Tischcndorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  Lep- 
sius  prefers  Wauy  Gh&rundel.  Prof.  Stanley 
thinks  that  the  claims  may  be  left  between  this 
and  Howarah. 

Mar  alah,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 

Maran  atha,  an  expression  used  by  St 
Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  It  is  a  Grecized  form 
of  the  Aramaic  words  mania  Sthd,  "our  Lord 

comcth." 

Marble.  Like  the  Greek  fiapftapoc,  the 
Hcb.  thesh,  the  generic  term  for  marble,  may 
probably  l>c  token  to  mean  almost  any  shining 
stone.  The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's 
architectural  works,  which  Josephus  calls  MOoc 
A' VM*  ,  may  thus  have  been  limestone  —  (a) 
from  near  Jerusalem ;  (6)  from  Lebanon  (Jura 
limestone),  identical  with  the  material  of  the 
Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ;  or Jc)  white  marble 
from  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple  and  else- 
where, employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  The 
marble  pillars  and  tessera  of  various  colors  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  from  Persia 
itself  (Esth.  i.  6). 
Marcheshvan.  [Mojtths.I 
Mar  cus.    The  evangelist  Mark,  who  ■ 


cousin  to  Barnabas  fCol.  iv.  10),  and  the 
pnnion  and  fellow-laborer  of  the  apostlos  Paul 
(Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (I  Pet.  v.  13). 

Mar  doc  ho  us.  L  Mordecai,  the  un- 
cle of  Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth. 
x.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xvi.  13;  2  Mice.  xv. 
36).  —  2.  =  Mordecai,  who  returned  with 
Zcrubbabcl  and  Joshua  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  Ap. 

Mar  eshah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in 
the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country ; 
named  in  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and 
Nszin  (Josh.  xv.  44).  If  we  may  so  interpret 
the  notices  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was 
colonized  from  Marcshah.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  RehoboAm 
after  the  rupture  with  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  inference  is,  that 
it  commanded  some  pass  or  position  of  ap- 
proach (corap.  2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  Marcshah  is 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
Maccabaean  struggles.  Judas  probably  passed 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azarias  (1  Mace.  v. 
66).  A  few  days  later,  it  afforded  a  refuge  to 
I  Gor_'ias  when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack 
|  of  Dositheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).    It  was  burnt 
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imotn  =  Mkraiotu  the  priest  (2  had. 
lp.  Ezr.  vij.  3).  An. 
isa,  Mareshah  (2  Mace.  xii.  35 j.  An. 
c.    Murk  the  evangelist  is  probably 
us  "John  whose  surname was  Murk 


by  Judas  in  his  Idumiean  war,  in  passing  from 
Hebron  to  Atoms.  About  tin-  year  1 10  B.C.,  it 
was  taken  from  the  Idutmeuiis  by  John  llyrca- 
nus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  4th  century,  IT  hen 
Euschius  and  Jerome  dcscrilie  it  as  in  the  sec- 
ond mile  from  Eleutlicrojiolis.  S.  S.  W.  ot' 
Beit-jibrin  —  in  all  probability  Elcuthcropolis  — 
and  a  little  over  a  Human  mile  therefrom,  is  a 
site  called  Manuh,  which  is  very  possibly  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Mareshah.  t  'n 
two  other  occasions,  Mareshah  comes  forward 
in  the  O.  T.  (2  dir.  xx.  37;  Mic.  i.  15.)  — 2. 
Father  of  Hebron,  and  apparently  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  brother  "of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent  from 
Juduh  through  Pharez. —  3.  In  1  Chr.  iv.  21 
we  find  Mareshah  again  named  as  deriving  his 
origin  from  8hei.au,  the  third  son  of  Judah. 

Mar  l moth  =  Mkraiotu  the  priest  (2  Esd. 
i.  2  ;  comp.  Kzr 

Ma  nsu 

Mark 

the  same 

(Acts  xii.  12,  25).  (Jrotius  indeed  maintain* 
the  contrary.  But  John  was  the  Jewish  name; 
and  Mark,  a  name  of  frequent  use  amongst  the 
Romans,  was  adopted  afterwards,  and  gradu- 
ally superseded  the  other.  John  Mark  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  therefore  prolaihly  born  in  that  city 
(Acts  xii.  12).  lie  was  the  cousin  of  Barnabas 
(Col.  iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a 
familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  deliv- 
erance from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  "  many  gathered  together  praying;"  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter 
from  meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he 
speaks  of  "Marcus  my  son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
The  theory  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples is  without  any  warrant.  Another  theory, 
Unit  an  event  of  the  night  of  our  Lord's  be- 
trayal, related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell 
himself,  must  not  l>e  so  promptly  dismissed 
(Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail  of  facts  is  re- 
markably minute :  the  name  only  is  wanting. 
The  most  probable  view  is,  that  St.  Mark  sup- 
pressed his  own  name  whilst  telling  a  story 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "on  their  first 
journey  ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  Above, 
turned  back  (Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the 
second  journey,  Paul  would  not  accent  him 
again  as  a  companion,  but  Barnabas  his  kinsman 
was  more  indulgent;  and  thus  he  la-came  the 
cuuse  of  the  memorable  "  sharp  contention  " 
between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vat  illation,  it  did  not 
separate  him  forever  from  Paul  ;  for  we  find 
him  by  the  side  of  that  apostle  in  his  first  im- 

frisoament  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
n  the  former  place  a  possible  journey  of  Mark 
to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is 
with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  On  his 
return  to  Asia,  he  seems  to  hare  l»een  with 
Timothy  at  Kphesus  when  Paul  wrote  to  him 
during  his  second  imprisonment  (2  Tim.  iv.  1 1 ). 
When  we  desert  Scripture,  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.  The  relation 
•f  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our 
riew  of  his  Gospel.    Ancient  writers  with  one 


consent  make  the  evangelist  the  interpreter  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  Some  explain  this  won!  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate 
into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses 
of  the  a|H»tlc ;  whilst  others  adopt  the  more 
probable  view,  that  Murk  wrote  a  gospel  which 
conformed  more  exactly  than  the  others  to 
Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "interpreted"  it  to 
the  church  at  large.  The  report  that  Mark 
was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  home  is  no  doubt 
of  great  antiquity.  Scut  on  a  mission  to 
Egypt  by  Peter,  Mark  there  founded  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  and  preached  in  various  places; 
then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which  church 
he  was  bishop,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death. 
But  none  ot  these  later  details  rest  on  sound 
authority. 

'K,  Gospel  Of.    The  characteristics 


of  this  Gomel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
records,  will  hj>jk  ar  from  the  discussion  ot  the 
various  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
it.  —  I.  Sou  not  of  this  Gotf*!. — The  tradition 
that  it  gives  the  teaching  of  Peter  rather  thtn 
of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  hus  been  alluded  to 
alsjvc.  John  the  presbyter  is  spoken  of  by 
Punias  as  the  interpreter  of  Peter.  Ircna-us 
calls  Mark  "  interpres  ct  sectator  Petri,"  and 
cites  the  owning  and  the  concluding  words  of 
the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them  (Hi.,  x.  6). 
Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Rome 
desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave 
with  them  a  record  of  his  teaching;  upon 
which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  apos- 
tle afterwards  sanctioned  with  his  authority, 
and  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in  the 
churches.  Tertulliun  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  as  being  connected  with  Peter,  and  so 
having  apostolic  authority.  If  the  evidence 
of  the  apostle's  connection  with  this  Gospel 
rested  wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would 
not  Ite  sufficient,  since  the  witnesses,  though 
many  in  numl>er,  are  not  all  independent 
of  each  other.  But  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  Gospel  which  are  best  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  Peter  in  some  way  superin- 
tended its  composition.  Whilst  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  common  to 
it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a  marked  character, 
which  puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that 
wo  have  here  a  mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  The  picture  of  the  same  events  is  far 
more  vivid  ;  touches  are  introduced  such  as 
could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye-witness, 
and  such  as  make  us  almost  eye- witnesses  of 
the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground 
for  the  most  part  as  the  other  evangelists,  and 
especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown 
in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  in- 
dependent witness.  Thus  the  humble  origin 
of  Peter  is  mude  known  through  him  (i.  16-20), 
ami  bis  connection  with  Capernaum  (i.  29) ;  he 
tells  us  that  Ix>vi  was  "the  son  of  Alphtcus  " 
(ii.  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name  given  by  our 
Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and  Boanerges  a  sur- 
name added  by  Him  to  the  names  of  two  others 
(iii.  17);  he  assumes  the  existence  of  another 
body  of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii.  32, 
iv.  10,  36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  51,  52) ;  we  owe  to  him 
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the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  "carpen- 
ter" applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  uf 
the  "  Syropluenician  "  woman  (vii.  '26)  ;  he 
substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the  "  Ma^dala  "  of 
Matthew  (viti.  10);  he  names  Bartiuiajus  (x. 
46)  ;  he  alone  mentions  that  our  Lord  would 
not  sniffer  any  man  to  carrv  any  vessel  through 
the  Temple  |xi.  10)  •  and  that  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene  was  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus 
(xv.  21 ).  All  these  are  tokens  of  an  indettend- 
ent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  nat- 
ural to  look  to  Peter.  One  mi^ht  hope  that 
mueh  light  would  I*  thrown  on  this  question 
from  the  way  in  whieh  I'eter  is  mentioned  in 
the  Gospel ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

II.  Hilation  of  Mark  to  Mattltew  ami  ImIct. — 
The  results  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
three  Gospels  are  somewhat  humiliating.  Up 
to  this  day,  throe  views  arc  maintained  with 
equal  ardor :  (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  origi- 
nal (iospel  out  of  whieh  the  other  two  have  been 
developed;  (b)  that  it  was  a  compilation  from 
the  other  two,  and  there4V>re  was  written  last ; 
and  (c)  that  it  wa*  copied  from  that  of  Matthew, 
and  forms  a  link  of  transition  between  the  other 
two.  It  is  obvious  that  thev  refute  one  an- 
other :  the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  u> 
prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and 
the  intermediate.  Let  us  return  to  the  facts, 
and,  taught  by  these  contradictions  what  is  die 
worth  of  "  internal  evidence,"  let  us  carry  our 
speculations  no  further  than  the  facts.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  contains  scarcely  anv  events 
that  are  not  recited  by  the  others.  There  art- 
verbal  coincidences  with  each  of  the  others,  and 
sometimes  peculiar  words  from  both  meet  to- 
gether in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On  tin- 
other  hand,  there  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
independence.  The  hypothesis  which  best 
meets  these  facts  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  com- 
mon to  all  three  evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them, 
is  derived  from  the  o*al  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, which  they  had  purposely  reduced  to  u 
common  form,  "our  evangelist  writes  as  an  in- 
dependent witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as  a 
compiler;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  written  under  the  sanction  of  I'eter, 
and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived  from 
him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of 
an  eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives. 

III.  This  Gospel  written  primarily  fur  (rflttiftt. 
—  The  evangelist  scarcely  refers  to  the  O.  T.  in 
his  own  person.  The  word  taiw  does  not  once 
occur.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  likewise 
omitted.  Other  matters  interesting  chiefly  to 
the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted;  such  as  the"  ref- 
erences to  the  O.  T.  and  I^aw  in  Matt.  xii.  5-7, 
the  reflections  on  the  request  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  a  sign,  Matt.  xii.  38-45  ;  the  para- 
ble of  the  king's  son.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scril>es  and  Phar- 
isees in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given 
in  some  places,  which  Jews  coidd  not  require : 
thus.  Jordan  is  a  "  river  "( Mark  i.  5;  Matt.  iii. 
f») ;  the  Pharisees,  &*:  "  used  to  fast  "  (Mark  ii. 
If*;  Matt.  ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs 
•re  described  (Mark  vii.  1-4;  Matt.  xv.  1,2); 
"  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  i.r.  at  the  season 
«tf  the  Passover  (Mark  xi.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  19); 


the  Sadducees'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark 
xii.  In)  ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "over  against 
the  temple  "  (Mark  xiii.  3;  Matt,  xxi  v.  3)  ;  at 
the  Passover,  men  cat  "  unleavened  bread " 
(Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2,  17),  and  ex- 
planations are  given  which  Jews  would  not 
need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42;  Matt,  xxvii.  15,  27, 
57).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these  and 
other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  in- 
ference from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  (iospel  was  meant 
for  use  in  the  tirst  instance  amongst  Gentiles. 

IV.  Time,  when  tlie  GotjxJ  wvut  written.  —  It 
will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the 
time  when  tins  (iospel  was  written.  The  tra- 
ditions are  contradictory.  Irenieus  says  that  it 
was  written  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten during  Peter's  lifetime.  In  the  Bible  there 
is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10),  where 
he  is  only  introduced  as  a  relative  of  Barnalias, 
as  if  this  were  his  greatest  distinction ;  and  this 
epistle  was  written  about  a.d.  62.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24-30,  33,  &c).  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  it  was  written  between  a.  d.  63 
and  70. 

V.  Place  where  the  Gmpel  was  written.  —  The 
place  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement, 
Euschius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce 
for  Home,  and  many  moderns  take  the  same 

view.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria;  but  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VI.  Language.  —  The  Goapel  was  written  in 
Greek  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  as- 
serts that  Latin  was  the  original  language. 

VII.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel.  —  All  ancient 
testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a  certain 
Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  (iospel  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  histori- 
cal ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very 
few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from 
patristic  quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  pro- 
duct*. Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix. 
44,  46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17  ;  and  Irenams  cites 
Iroth  the  opening  and  closing  wonls  (iii.,  x.  6). 
An  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but  doubly 
so  from  the  doubt  that  Kas  t>een  cast  on  the 
closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19).  Hfith  the  excep- 
tion of  these  few  verses,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gos|sd  is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

VIII.  Style  ami  Diction.  —  The  purpose  of 
the  evangelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus. 
The  style  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He 
uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  narrative 
aorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  Precise  and 
minute  details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  num- 
liers,  altound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend 
to  ^ive  force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  Hie 
human  life  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side, 
the  facts  nre  not  very  exactly  arranged.  Its 
conciseness  sometime-,  makes  ibis  Gosjtel  more 
obscure  than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5,  6.  iv.  10- 
34).    Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  no- 
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ticed;  amongst  them  the  following:  —  1.  He- 
brew (Aramaic)  words  are  used,  but  explained 
for  Gentile  readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41,  vii.  11, 
34,  ix.  43,  x.  46,  xiv.  36,  xv.  22,  34).  2.  Latin 
words  are  very  frequent.  3.  Unusual  words  or 
phrases  are  found  here.  4.  Diminutives  are 
frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun  ;  as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii. 
only)  ii.  16,  18.  20.  22,  27,  28.  6.  Negatives  are 
accumulated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (i.  44, 

vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii.  34,  xv.  5).  7.  Words  are 
often  added  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
(ii.  20,  r.  5,  vi.  25,  also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii. 
29,  xiv.  30,  43).  8.  The  same  idea  is  often  re- 
peated under  another  expression,  as  i.  42,  ii.  25, 

vii i.  15,  xiv.  68,  Ac.  9.  And  sometimes  the 
repetition  is  effected  by  means  of  the  opposite, 
as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places.  10. 
Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reitera- 
tion, as  in  ii.  15,  19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  of 
Iva,  like  that  of  oiruc  in  classical  writers,  is 
(bund,  t.  23.  12.  The  word  Inepur^v  is  used 
twenty-five  times  in  this  Gospel.  13.  Instead 
of  TVfijlovXwv  XafuSavrtv  of  Matt.,  Mark  has 
cvftfiovhav  mxeiv,  iii.  6,  xv.  1.  14.  There  are 
many  words  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  diction  of 
Mark  presents  the  difficulty  that  whilst  it 
abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in  expressions 
that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still  much 
more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Matthew 
than  to  the  purer  style  of  Luke. 

IX.  Quotations  from  the  Old  T 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old 
raent  is  nearly  or  quite  complete !  — 

Mutt  3  Mil.  111. 

n  3  Is.  xl.  3. 

„  44  L«v.  xiv.  J. 

11.  SB  I  Sam.  xxl.  «. 

tv.  12  I*,  vl.  10. 

vll.  6  Is.  xxix.  13. 

„  19  Ex.  xx.  13.  xxL  IT. 

U.  44  la.  Ixrl.  34. 

X.   4  Deut.  xxlr.  1. 

„    7  Oen.  II.  34. 

_  19  Ex.  xx.  13-17. 

xl.  17  U.ItL7;  Jcr.  vti.lL 

all.  10  Pa.  cxvUi.  23. 

_  19  DeuL  xxv.  4. 

..  36  Ex.  III.  6. 

„  29  Deutvl.  4. 

„  31  Lev.  iu.  18. 

,,  M  Fa.  ex.  1. 

xlM  14  Dan.  Ix.  37. 

..  34  la.  xill.  10. 

Xiv.  37  Zoch.  xlll.  7. 

„  93  Dan.  vll.  13. 
XV.  38<?>I».  llll.  13. 

.,  34  l  a.  xxll.  I. 

X.  Content*  of  the  Gospel.  —  Though  this 
Gospel  has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not 
shared  with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could 
have  been  silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine 
harmony.  It  is  the  history  of  the  war  of  Jesus 
against  sin  and  evil  in  the  world  during  the 
time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man  among  men.  Its 
motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange  observes,  those 
words  of  Peter  :  "  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  38). 

Mar'moth  ^  Merkmoth  the  priest  (1 
Esd.  viii.  62;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33).  Ap. 

Ma  roth,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western 
lowland  of  Judah  whose  names  are  alluded  to 
•r  played  upon  by  the  prophet  Micab  (i.  12). 


Marriage.    The  topics  which  this  subject 

[>resents  to  our  consideration  in  connection  with 
tiblieal  literature  mav  be  most  conveniently 
arranged  under  the  following  five  heads  :  —  I. 
Its  origin  anil  history.  IL  The  conditions 
under  which  it  could  be  legally  effected.  II L 
The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected.  IV.  The 
social  and  domestic  relations  of  married  life. 
V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriage. 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on 
the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may 
l>e  said  to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  far 
as  man's  nature  was  ordained  by  Him ;  but  its 
formal  appointment  was  the  work  of  man, 
and  it  has  ever  been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and 
civil  institution,  though  admitting  of  the  infu 
sion  of  a  religious  element  into  it.  No  sooner 
was  the  formation  of  woman  effected,  than 
Adam  recognized  in  that  act  the  will  of  the 
Creator  as  to  man's  social  condition.  "  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  ;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh"  (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve 
the  following  principles:  —  (1)  the  unity  of 
man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed 
out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the  words  "  one 
flesh  ; "  (2)  the  indissolubleneas  of  the  marriage- 
bond,  except  on  the  strongest  grounds  (comp. 
Matt.  xix.  9) ;  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  original 
law  of  marriage ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man 
and  wife;  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife  to 
the  hushand  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9;  1  Tim.  ii.  13) ; 
and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife. 
The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man 
and  wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay 
on  the  latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was 
turned  into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her 
of  her  husband,  "  he  shall  mle  over  thee  "  (Gen. 
iii.  16).  In  the  post-diluvial  age,  the  nsages  of 
marriage  were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that 
characterizes  a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The 
rule  of  monogamy  was  re-established  by  the 
example  of  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13). 
The  early  patriarchs  selected  their  wives  from 
their  own  family  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxix.  4,  xxviii. 
2),  and  the  necessity  for  doing  this  on  religious 
grounds  superseded'  the  prohibitions  that  after- 
wards held  good  against  such  marriages  on 
the  score  of  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12  ;  Ex.  vi.  20 ; 
comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygamy  prevailed 
(Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.*9,  xxix.  23,  28; 
1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent  divested 
of  the  degradation  which  in  modern  times  at- 
taches to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we 
must  take  into  regard  the  following  considera- 
tions :  —  ( 1 )  that  the  printi/tle  of  monogamy  was 
retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by 
the  distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  ori- 
ginal wife  and  the  secondary  wives.  (2)  that 
the  motive  which  led  to  polygamy  was  that 
absorbing  desire  of  progeny  which  is  prevalent 
throughout  Has  tern  countries,  and  was  especial- 
ly powerful  among  the  Hebrews;  and  (3)  that 
the  power  of  a  parent  over  his  child,  and  of  a 
master  over  his  slave,  was  paramount  even  in 
matters  of  marriage,  and  let!  in  many  cases  to 
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phases  of  polygamy  that  are  otherwise  quite 
unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  cases 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at  the  r*- 

C'st  of  his  wife,  under  the  idea  that  rhildren 
rn  to  •  slave  were  in  the  eve  of  the  law  the 
children  of  the  mistress  ((icn.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4, 
9) ;  or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  father  (Gen.  xxix.  23,  28; 
Ex.  xxi.  9,  10). 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gen. 
xxi.  1 4).  Uf  this,  again,  we  must  nut  judge 
by  our  own  standard.  The  Mosaic  law  aimed 
at  mitigating  rather  than  removing  evils  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  state  of  society  in 
that  day.  Its  enactments  were  directed  (1)  to 
the  discouragement  of  polygamy;  (2)  to  ob- 
viate the  injustice  frequently  consequent  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a  master; 
(3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restriction  ; 
and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond.  The 
practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  have 
been  verv  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages 
themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained 
in  full  force  to  a  late  period.  In  the  post- 
Babylonian  period,  monogamy  appears  to  nave 
become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  previous 
time :  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamv 
during  this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all 
the  marriages  noticed  being  with  single  wives 
(Tob.  i.  9.  IS.  11 ;  Susan,  ver.  29,  63;  Matt, 
xviii.  25;  Luke  i.  5;  Acts  v.  1).  During  the 
same  period,  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set 
forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The  practice  of 
dygamy  nevertheless  still  existed :  Herod  the 
treat  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one  time. 
The  abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated.  Our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles  re-established  the  integ- 
rity and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  by  the 
following  measures :  —  (1 )  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as  the  l»sis 
on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  framed 
( Matt.  xix.  4, 5) ;  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition 
of  re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  im- 
proper grounds 1  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9  ;  Rom.  vii. 
3;  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11);  and  (3)  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  moral  purity  generally '(Heb.  xiii.  4, 
Ac.),  and  especially  by  the  formal  condemna- 
tion of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have  been 
classed  among  acts  morally  indifferent  bv  a 
certain  party  in  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 
Shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on 
the  question  of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  parts  of  man's  nature. 
ThroughouttheOld  Testament  period,  marriage 
was  regarded  as  the  indi*|>en sable  duty  of  every 
man,  nor  was  it  surmised  that  there  existed  in 
it  any  drawback  to  the  attainment  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  holiness.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  <  )ld  and  New  Testament 
periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had  been  evolved. 
The  Esscncs  were  the  first  to  propound  any 

i  Re-marriage  is  prohibited  bv  our  Lord  In  all 
cases  of  divorce  "  saving  for  cause  of  fornication 
or  adultery."  This  crime,  eoually  with  death,  di». 
solved  the  marriage-tie,  and  rendered  a  new  con- 
possible,  —  Ed. 
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doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage :  some 
of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed 
themselves  of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar 
views  were  adopted  by  the  TherapeuUe,  and  at 
a  later  period  by  the  Gnostics;  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one 
of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratttes,  and 
finally  developing  into  the  system  of  monachism. 

II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  de- 
cided by  the  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any 
country  imposes  upon  its  citizens.  In  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  these  prohibitions  were  of 
two  kinds,  according  as  they  regulated  mar- 
riage (i.)  Iietween  an  Israelite  and  a  non-Israel- 
ite, and  (ii. )  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his 
own  community,  i.  The  prohibitions  relating 
to  foreigners  were  based  on  that  instinctive  feel, 
ing  of  cxclusiveness  which  forms  one  of  the 
bonds  of  every  social  body,  and  which  prevails 
with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude  state  of  so- 
ciety.   The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the 

the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16;  Dent.  vii.  3,  4).  But  beyond  this, 
the  legal  disabilities  to  which  the  Ammonites 
and  Moabitcs  were  subjected  (Dent,  xxiii.  3), 
acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to  intermarriage  with 
them,  totally  preventing  the  marriage  of  Isracl- 
itish  women  with  Moabitcs,  but  permitting  that 
of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
marriages  with  the  Edomites  or  Egyptians  was 
less  stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  re- 
ceived the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission 
to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation  of 
proselvtism  (Dent,  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were 
thus  three  grades  of  prohibition,  —  total  In  re- 
gard to  the  Canaanites  on  either  side,  total  on 
the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Moabitcs,  and  temporary  on  the  side 
of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians ;  marriages  with  females  in  the  two 
latter  instances  being  regarded  as  legal.  Mar- 
riages between  Israelite  women  and  proselyted 
foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare  occurrence. 
In  the  reverse  case,  viz.  the  marriage  of  Israel- 
ites with  foreign  women,  it  is,  of  course,  highly 
probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  after 
their  marriage,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth 
(i.  16);  but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  Proselvfism  does  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  a  mm  <pm  non  in  the  case  of  a  wife, 
though  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  husband.  In 
the  >J.  T.,  no  special  directions  are  given  on  this 
head  ;  but  the  general  precepts  of  separation 
l>etween  believers  and  unbelievers  (2  Cor.  vi. 
14,  17)  would  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
case  of  marriage.  The  progeny  of  illegal  mar- 
liases  Iietween  Israelites  and  non-Israelites  was 
described  under  a  peculiar  term,  maimer  ( A.  V. 
"  bastard  ;  "  Deut.  xxiii.  2).  —  ii.  The  regula- 
tions relative  to  marriage  between  Israelites 
and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
(I)  general  ami  "(2)  special.  1.  The  general 
regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of  rela- 
tionship. The  most  important  passage  relating 
to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-1 8,  wherein 
we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general  prohibition 
against  marriages  between  a  man  ana  the  "  flesh 
of  his  flesh,"  and  in  the  second  place  special 
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prohibition*  against  marriage  with  a  mother, 
step-mother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether  "  boYD 
at  home  or  abroad,"  grand-daughter,  aunt, 
whether  by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
marriage  on  the  father's*  side,  daughter-in-law, 
brother's  wife,  step-daughter,  wife's  mother, 
step-grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  wife.  An  exception  is  subse- 
quently made  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  in  favor  of  mar- 
riage with  a  brother's  wife  in  the  event  of  his 
having  died  childless :  to  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  at  length.  Different  degrees 
of  guiltiness  attached  to  the  infringement  of 
these  prohibitions.  The  grounds  on  which 
these  prohibitions  were  enacted  are  reducible 
to  the  following  three  heads  :  ( 1 )  moral  pro- 
priety, (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  nations, 
and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of  these 
grounds  conies  prominently  forward  in  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  the  various  offences  are 
characterized,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  approaching  "  the  flesh  of  his 
flesh."  The  second  motive  to  laying  down 
these  prohibitions  was  that  the  Hebrews  might 
1m;  preserved  as  a  peculiar  people,  with  institu- 
tions distinct  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Ciiuaanitc*  (Lev.  xviii.  3),  as  well  as  of  other 
heathen  nations  with  whom  they  might  come 
in  contact.  The  third  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solely 
in  the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simul- 
taneously, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
"  vex  "  or  irritate  the  first  wife,  and  produce 
domestic  jars. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions 
existed  in  favor  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died 
childless.  The  law  which  regulates  this  has 
been  named  the  "  Levirate,"  from  the  Latin 
feri'r,  "  brother-in-law."  The  first  instance  of 
this  custom  occurs  in  the  patriarchal  period, 
where  Onnn  is  called  upon  to  marry  his  brother 
Er's  widow  (Gen  xxxviii.  8).  It  was  confirmed 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxv.  5-9).  The 
Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews ;  it  has  l>ecn  found  to  exist  in  many 
Eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  I/evi- 
rate  law  offered  numerous  op|»ortunitics  for  the 
exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  which 
the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  0*B€ 
such  caw  is  brought  forward  bv  the  Sudducce* 
for  the  sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns 
upon  the  complications  which  would  arise  in 
the  world  to  come  (the  existence  of  which  the 
Sadducecs  sought  to  invalidate)  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  woman  having  been  mar- 
ried to  several  brothers  (Matt.  xxii.  23-30).  The 
rabbinical  solution  of  this  difficulty  was,  that 
the  wife  would  revert  to  the  first  husband  : 
our  L>rd,  on  the  other  hand,  subverts  the  by- 
|K*thesis  on  which  the  difficulty  was  based,  viz. 
that  the  material  conditions  of  the  present  life 
were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world  to  come  ;  and 
thus  Me  asserts  the  true  character  of  marriage 
as  a  teni|K»rarv  and  merely  human  institution. 
Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and  minute 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmudical  writers, 
the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  beutg  the 
liook  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Y&amotM.  From 
the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others 


have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the 
U'vitieal  relationships  several  remoter  ones, 
which  they  termed  st-rondurij,  such  as  grand- 
mother and  great-grandmother,  great-grand- 
child, &c. :  the  only  points  in  which  they  at  all 
touched  the  Ix«vitieal  degrees  were,  that  they 
added  ( 1 )  the  wife  of  the  father's  uterine  brother 
under  the  idea  that  in  the  text  the  brother  de- 
scribed  was  only  by  the  same  father,  and  (2) 
the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority. 

2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions,  we  hare 
to  notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high-priest 
was  forbidden  to  marry  anv  except  a  virgin 
selected  from  his  own  people,  i.e.  an  Israelite 
(Lev.  xxi.  13,  14).  (2)  Toe  priests  were  less 
restricted  in  their  choice :  they  were  only  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced 
women  (Lev.  xxi.*7).  (3)  Heiresses  were  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe 
(Num.  xxxvi.  5-9;  comp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4) 
Perrons  defective  in  physical  powers  were  not 
to  intermarry  with  Israelites  by  virtue  of  the 
regulations  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  (5)  In  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  bishops  and  deacons  were  pro- 
hibited from  having  more  than  one  wife  ( I  Tim. 
iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of  an  ambiguous  na- 
ture, inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  (1 )  to  polygamy 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
by  Theodoret.'and  most  of  the  Fathers ;  (2)  to 
marriage  after  the  decease  of  the  first  wife  ;  or 
(3)  to  marriage  after  divorce  during  the  life- 
time of  the  first  wife.  The  probable  aense  is 
second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever,  includ- 
ing all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were 
allowable  in  the  ease  of  the  laity,  while  the 
first  was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  (6)  A  simi- 
lar prohibition  applied  to  those  who  were  can- 
didates for  admission  into  the  ecclesiastical 
order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order  may  have 
been  (1  Tim.  v.  9):  in  this  case,  the  words 
"  wife  of  one  man  "  can  be  applied  but  to  two 
cases,  ( 1 )  to  re-marriage  after  the  decease  of 
the  husband,  or  (2)  after  divorce.  That  divorce 
was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the 

I  wifo  is  implied  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii. 
11,  and  is  alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers. 
But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  general 

,  question  of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  regarJ  to 
the  general  question  of  the  re-marriage  of  di- 
vorced persons,  there  is  some  difficult}-  i.i  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture.  According  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  a  wife  divorced  at  the  instance 
of  the  husband  might  marry  whom  she  liked  ; 
but  if  her  second  husband  died  or  divorced  her, 
she  could  not  revert  to  her  fim  husband,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
she  was  "defiled"  (Deut.  xxiv.  2—4)  :  we  may 
infer  from  the  statement  of  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-marriage  of 
the  original  jmrties,  if  the  divorced  wife  had 
remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  In  the 
N.  T..  there  are  no  direct  precepts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons.1 
All  the  remarks  liearing  upon  the  point  had  a 
primary  reference  to  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  abuse  of  divorce.  "With  regard  to 

\  See  note  on  p.  621. 
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Kno  restriction  is  pronounced  in  the  Bible, 
ly  marriage  is  s|>okeu  of  with  approval  in 
several  passages  (l'rov.  ii.  17,  v.  18  ;  Is.  lxii.  5) ; 
and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the 
more  detiuite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons 
arrive  at  puberty  in  Oriental  countries.  In 
mo  K  m  Egypt,  marriage  takes  place  in  general 
before  the  bride  baa  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 

frequently  When  she  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  ami 
occasionally  when  she  is  only  ten.  The  Tal- 
mudists  forbade  marriage  in  the  case  of  a  man 
nn-Lr  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  aud  in  the  cose 
of  a  woman  under  twelve  years  and  a  day. 
The  usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher, 
about  eighteen  vears.  Certain  days  were  tixed 
for  the  ceremonies  of  betrothal  and  marriage  — 
tha  fourth  day  for  virgins,  and  the  fifth  for 
willows.  The  more  modern  Jews  similarly 
appoint  different  days  for  virgins  and  widows, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  for  the  former,  Thurs- 
day for  the  latter  (I'icart,  i.  240). 

ILL  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
Oriental  nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
liminaries of  marriage,  as  well  as  the  cere- 
monies attending  the  rite  itself,  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the  bride  de- 
volved not  on  the  bridegroom  himself,  but  on 
his  relations,  or  on  a  friend  deputed  by  the 
bridegroom  for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  bridegroom  s  wishes  were  not  con- 
sulted in  this  arrangement.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  proposal  originated  with  the  family  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to 
convey  to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  The  consent  ot  the  maiden  was  some- 
times asked  (;iuu.  xxiv.  5S)  ;  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  father  and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen. 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).  Occasionally  the  whole 
business  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  The  selection  of  the  bride 
was  followed  by  the  espousal,  which  was  not 
altogether  like  our  "engagement,"  but  was  a 
formal  proceeding,  un'!"takcn  by  a  friend  or 
legal  representative  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  by  the  parents  on  the  part  of  the 
bride;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and  ac- 
companied with  presents  to  the  bride.  These  | 
presents  were  described  by  different  terras;  that 
to  the  bride  by  nuJuir  (A.  V.  "dowry"),  and 
that  to  the  relations  by  inuttan.  Thus  Shcchcm 
offers  "  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift"  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  12),  the  former  for  the  bride,  the  lat- 
ter for  the  relations.  It  has  been  supposed 
indited  that  the  innhar  was  a  price  paid  down  to 
the  father  for  the  sole  of  hi*  daughter.  Such  a 
custom  undoubtedly  prevails  in  certain  parts  of 
the  East  at  the  present  day;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times.  It  would  undoubtedly  Iw 
expected  that  the  molmr  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  ami  that  a  poor 
man  could  not  on  that  account  afford  to  marrv 
a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2.'!).  A  "settle- 
ment," in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  i.e.  a 
written  document  securing  property  to  the  wife, 
did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post-Babylonian 
period  :  the  only  instance  we  have  of  one  is  in 


Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an  "in- 
strument." The  Talmudists  styled  it  a  ketulnh, 
and  have  hud  down  minute  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise  of 
the  Mishnu  expressly  on  that  subject.  The  act 
of  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a  feast,  and 
among  the  more  modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  tlie  bride's  finger.  Some  writers  have 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in 
the  O.  T.  (Ex.  xxxv.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were 
nuptial  rings  ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded among  the  Hebrews  as  a  token  of  fidelity 
(Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a  family 
(Luke  xv.  22).  Between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage  an  interval  elapsed,  varying  from  a  few 
days,  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  to 
a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a  month  for  widows 
in  later  times.  During  this  period,  the  bride- 
elect  live' I  with  her  friends,  and  all  communica- 
tion between  herself  and  her  future  husband 
was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend 
deputed  for  the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29).  She  was  now 
virtually  regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future 
husband.  Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was 
punishable  wit  h  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  241.  the 
husband  having,  however,  the  option  of  "  put- 
ting her  away    (Matt.  i.  19  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  1 ). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself ;  and  in 
this  the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there 
were  no  definite  religious  ceremonies  connected 
with  it.  It  is  protNiblc,  indeed,  that  some  for- 
mal ratification  of  the  espousal  with  an  oath 
took  place,  as  implied  in  some  allusions  to 
marriage  (Et.  xvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii.  14),  particularly 
in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant  of  her  God 
(Prov.  ii.  17),  as  applied  to  the  marriage-bond  ; 
and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced  ((icn.  xxiv. 
CO  ;  Ruth  iv.  11,  12),  sometimes  by  the  parents 
(Tob.  vii.  H).  But  the  essence' of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  bet  father's  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  or  his  father.  The  bridegroom 
prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting  on 
a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his 
head  the  handsome  turban  described  by  the 
term  (Is.  lxt.  10;  A.  V.  "ornaments"), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  gar/and  (Cant.  iii.  11 ) : 
he  was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and 
"all  powders  of  the'merehant "  (Cant.  iii.  6). 
The  bride  prepared  herself  for  the  ceremony 
by  taking  a  bath,  generally  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  wedding.  The  notices  of  it  in  the 
Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped  general 
observation  (Roth  iii.  3  ;  Ea.  xxiii.  40  ;  Eph.  v. 
26,  27).  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride's 
attire  was  the  tsii'iph,  or  "  veil  "  —  a  light  rolw 
of  ample  dimensions,  which  covered  not  only 
the  face  but  the  whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  63; 
corap.  xxxviii.  14,  15).  This  was  regarded  as 
the  svml>ol  of  her  submission  to  her  husband 
(1  Cor.  xi.  10).  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
girdle, named  tuAAmim,  the  "attire  "  (A.  V. i. 
which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32)  ;  and 
her  head  was  crowned  with  a  chaplct.  which 
was  again  so  distinctive  of  the  bride,  that  the 
Hebrew  term  nilldh,  "  bride."  originated  from 
it.  If  the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her 
hair  flowing.    Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix. 
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8),  and  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold-thread 
(Ps.  xlv.  13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes 
(Ps.  xlv.  8)  :  she  was  further  decked  out  with 
jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  lxi.  10  ;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When 
the  fixed  hour  arrived,  which  was  generally  late 
in  the  evening,  the  bridegroom  set  forth  "from 
his  house,  attended  by  his  groomsmen  (A.  V. 
"  companions,"  Judg.  xiv.  1 1  ;  "children  of  the 
bride-chamber  ;  "  Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a 
band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27  ; 
Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  ac- 
companied bv  persons  bearing  flambeaux  (2 
Esd.  x.  2  ;  Matt.  xxv.  7  ;  compare  Jer.  xxv. 
10 ;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "  the  light  of  a  candle  "). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  hride,  who 
with  her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival 
(Matt.  xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party 
back  to  his  own  or  his  father's  house,  with 
every  demonstration  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15). 
On  their  wav  back  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  maidens,  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as 
it  passed  (Matt.  xxv.  6).  The  inhabitants  of 
the  plncc  pressed  out  into  the  streets  to  watch 
the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  II ).  At  the  house,  a 
feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22;  Matt, 
xxii.  1-10;  Luke  xiv.  8;  John  ii.  2),  and  the 
festivities  were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even 
fourteen  days  (Judg.  xir.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19). 
The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host  with  fit- 
ting robes  (Matt.  xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was 
enlivened  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other 
amusements.  The  bridegroom  now  entered  into 
direct  communication  with  the  bride,  and  the 
joy  of  the  friend  was  "  fulfilled  "  at  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29)  conversing 
with  her,  which  he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the 
conducting  of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
cheder  (Judg.  xv.  1  ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  can- 
opy, named  chuppah,  was  prepared  (Ps.  xix.  5  ; 
Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride  was  still  completely 
veiled,  so  that  the  deception  practised  on  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxix.  23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly 
married  man  was  exempt  from  military  service, 
or  from  any  public  business  which  might  dfaw 
him  away  from  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
year(Deut.  xxiv.  5):  a  similar  privilege  was 
granted  to  him  who  was  betrothed  (I)eut. 
xx.  7). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic 
conditions  of  married  life  among  the  Hebrews, 
we  must  in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the 
position  assigned  to  women  generally  in  their 
social  wale.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
women,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  went 
about  with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14, 
xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11;  1  Sam.  i.  13).  Women 
not  unfrequcntly  held  important  offices.  They 
took  their  part  in  matters  of  public  interest 
(Ex.  xv.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short, 
they  enjoyed  as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life 
as  the  women  of  our  own  country.  If  "such 
was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  have  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  her  own  home.  She  ap|K-ars  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  ami  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendence "(2  K.  iv.  8;  Judg.  iv.  18;  1  Sam. 


xxv.  14,  &c  ).  The  relations  of  husband  anc" 
wife  ap|*'ar  to  have  been  characterized  by  afiec. 
tion  and  tenderness.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous  than  is 
Consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  hap- 
piness. One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  po- 
lygamy is  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives  (Gen. 
xxi.  11  ;  1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  purchase  of  wives, 
and  the  small  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to 
daughters  in  the  choice  of  husbands,  must  in- 
evitably have  led  to  unhappy  unions.  In  the 
N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  are  a  subject  of  frequent  exhortation 
(Enh.  v.  22,  33  ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19 ;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  1-7).  The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the 
Hebrew  household  were  multifarious  :  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  from 
which  even  women  of  rank  were  not  ex 
cmpted  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  th« 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi. 
15),  the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the 
various  textures  required  in  an  Eastern  estab- 
lishment devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  13, 
21,  22),  and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity 
and  skill,  she  produced  a  surplus  of  fine  linen 
shirts  and  girdles,  which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a 
well-freighted  merchant-ship,  brought  in  wealth 
to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24). 
The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 
xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment, 
and  dutr  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right. 

V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to 
marriage  have  exclusive  reference  to  one  sub- 
ject, vi/.  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship 
lietwcen  God  and  his  people.  The  earliest 
form  in  which  the  image  is  implied  is  in  the 
expressions  "  to  go  a-whoring,"  and  "  whore- 
dom," as  descriptive  of  the  rupture  of  that  re- 
lationship by  acts  of  idolatry.  These  expres- 
sions have  by  some  writers  been  taken  in  their 

firimary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to  the 
iccntious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and 
is  opposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  direct  comparison  with  marriage  is 
confined  in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings, 
unless  we  regard  the  Cani.cles  as  an  allegorical 
work.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  image  of  the  bride- 
groom is  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ 
(Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the 
bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  7, 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17) ;  and  the  comparison  thus 
established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul  into  an 
illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual  duties 
of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  breach 
of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  fornica- 
tion or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvii.  I,  2,5). 
Mars'  Hill.  [Areopagus.] 
Mar  Sena,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of 
I  Persia,  "  wise  men  which  knew  the  times," 
which  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  first  in  the 
kingdom  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Martha.    This  name,  which  does  not  ap 
;  pear  in  the  O.  T..  belongs  to  the  later  Aramaic. 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  be  said.    The  facts  recorded  in 
Luke  x.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  character  de 
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Tout  after  the  customary  Jewish  tyt»e  of  devo- 
tion, sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  ami  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  (  hri.it ;  shariu.;  also  in  the  |H>puUr 
belief  in  a  resurrection  (John  xi.  '24),  but  not 
rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong, 
not  to  the  future  only,  but  to  the  present. 
When  she  first  comes  Ufore  us  in  Luke  x.  38, 
as  receiving  her  Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses 
the  calmness  of  her  spirit,  is  "cumin-red  with 
much  serving,"  is  "  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things."  She  needs  the  reproof,  "one 
thing  is  needful ;  "  but  her  love,  though  imper- 
fect in  its  form,  is  yet  recognized  us  true,  und 
she  too,  no  less  than  La/.arus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  lieing  one  whom  Jesus  loved 
(John  xi.  3).  Her  portion  here,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister, 
the  head  and  manager  of  the  household.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or 
widow  of  "  Simon  the  leper  "  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6 
and  Mark  xiv.  .3.  The  same  character  shows 
u«elf  in  the  history  of  John  xi.  The  same 
spirit  of  complaint  that  she  hud  shown  before 
finds  utterance  again  (ver.  21 )  ;  but  there  is  now, 
what  there  was  not  U  fore,  a  fuller  faith  at  once 
in  His  wisdom  and  His  power  (ver.  22).  Anil 
there  is  in  that  sorrow  an  education  for  her 
as  well  as  for  others.  She  rises  from  the  for- 
mula of  the  1'harisce's  creed  to  the  confession 
which  no  "  flesh  and  blood,"  no  human  tradi- 
tions, could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver.  24-27). 
Her  name  ap|>ears  onc  e  again  in  the  X.  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  "  serv- 
ing "  (John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows 
itself  still,  but  it  has  been  freed  from  evil.  She 
is  no  longer  "  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient. 
Activity  lias  been  calmed  by  trust.  When 
other  voices  are  raised  against  her  sister's 
overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among 
them. 

Mary  of  Cleophas.    So  in  A.  v.,  but 

nccurutely  of  "  Clopas."  In  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, we  read  that  "  then-  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus  His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister,  Mary 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene"  (John  xix. 
25).  The  same  group  of  women  is  described 
by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  "  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  Marv  of  James  and  Joses,  and  the 
mother  of  Zebudee's  children"  (Matt  xxvii. 
56);  ami  by  St.  Murk,  as  "  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
ami  Salome"  (Mark.  xv.  40).  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  Marv 
of  Clopas,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and 
of  Joses,  are  the  same  jierson,  and  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  There  is 
an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters 
seeming  to  liear  the  name  of  Mary.  But  the 
fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  n  one,  though 
unusual,  is  not  singular.  Mini  am,  the  sister 
of  Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after 
whom  Jewish  mothers  culled  their  daughters, 
just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfrequontlv  give 
the  name  of  Mary  to  their  children,  male  and 
female  alike,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
This  is  on  the  hy[K>the*is  that  the  two  names 
are  identical ;  but  on  a  close  examination  of  the 
Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  St.  Marv  the  Virgin  is 
Mapu'tn ;  h*r  sister  is  Mopia.    Mary  of  Clopas 


was  probably  the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord'* 
mother.  It  would  seem  tli.it  she  hud  married 
Clopas  or  Alpha-us  while  her  sister  was  still  a 
girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least  three 
daughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are 
unknown  to  us:  those  of  the  sons  are  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became 
enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles  [JamksJ, 
and  a  third  (Simon)  may  lu.ve  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Of  Joses  and  the  daughters  we  know 
nothing.  Mary  herself  is  brought  before  ua 
for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
—  in  the  parallel  passages  already  quoted  from 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Marv  Magdalene 
(Matt,  xxvii.  GI  ;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the 
dawn  of  Easter  morning  she  was  again  them 
with  tweet  spices,  which  she  hail  prepared  on 
the  Friday  night  (Matt,  xxviii.  1  ;  Mark  xvi.  1 ; 
Luke  xxi'ii.  iii),  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
"  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  He  was 
alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  2-1).  These  are  ail  the 
glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Al- 
plueus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  desig- 
nating Mary  and  Janu  s.  It  is  probable  that  he 
dead  before  the  ministry  of  our  Lml  com- 


menced. Joseph,  the  husband  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  likewise  dead ;  ami  the  two  wid- 
owed sisters,  as  was  natural  both  for  comfort 
and  for  protec  tion,  were  in  the  custom  of  liv- 
ing together  in  one  house. 

Mary  Magdalo  iie.  Four  difi'crcnt  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1) 
That  which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
natural,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Ma  ; 
dala.  The  statement  that  the  women  w.tli 
whom  she  journeyed  followed  Jesus  in  Gali- 
leo (Mark  xv.  41 )  agrees  with  this  notion.  (2) 
Another  explanation  has  been  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their  calamine* 
against  the  Nazarenes  make  mention  of  a  Mir- 
iam Megaddcla,  and  explain  it  as  meaning 
"  the  twiner  or  t.laitcrof  hair."  (.3)  Either  sv-i- 
ouslv,  or  with  tlie  patristic  fondness  for  jxtrttntt- 
muia,  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of 
her  town,  the  old  Migdol  (  b  a  watch-tower), 
and  dwells  on  the  coincidence  accordingly. 
The  name  denotes  the  stcudfas-.ncss  of  her 
faith.  (4)  Origen  sees  in  her  name  a  prophc.  y 
of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  having  ministered 
to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  witness  of  liis 
resurrection. — I.  She  comes  before  us  for  the 
first  time  in  Luke  viii.  2,  among  the  women 
who  "  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance." 
All  apjK-ar  to  have  occupied  a  position  of  com- 
parative wealth.  With  all.  the  chief  motive 
was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance 
from  "evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of  Man- 
it  is  said  specially  that  "  seven  devils  went  out 
of  her  ;  "  and  the  number  indicates,  us  in  Matt, 
xii.  45,  and  the  "Legion"  of  the  Gad.irctie 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a  rsMMMSMM  of  more  than 
ordinary  malignity.  \\  e  must  think  of  her, 
accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated*  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
mental  and  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet 
with  in  other  demoniac's,  tin-  wretchedness  ot 
dc-|>air,  the  divided  consciousness,  the  preter- 
natural frenzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of  si- 
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lence.  From  that  state  of  miscrv,  she  had 
been  set  tree  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer; 
and  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other 
ties  and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and  her 
blessedness  in  following  Him. 

It  will  explain  much  that  follows  if  we  re- 
memlier  that  this  life  of  ministration  must 
have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  compan- 
ionship of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the 
mother  of  .lames  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and 
even  also  with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
(.Jolin  xix.  23).  The  women  who  thus  devoted 
themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the  history  : 
we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life,  "or 


abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the  few 
mentous  davs  that  preceded  the  crucifixion. 
They  "stood  afar  on,  l>cholding  these  things" 
( Luke  xxiii.  49),  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
Agony  on  the  Cross.  The  same  close  associa- 
tion which  drew  them  together  there  is  seen 
afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  cross  till  all 
is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down, 
and  wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in 
the  garden-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
(Matt,  xxvii.  61;  Mark  xv.  47;  Luke  xxiii. 
55).  The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an 
enforced  rest ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Man*  the  mother  of 
James,  "bought  sweet  spices  that  they  might 
come  and  anoint"  the  body  (Mark  "xvi.  1). 
The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviii.  1  ;  Mark  xvi.  2),  they  come 
\\  \:U  Mary  the  mother  of  James  to  the"  sepul- 
chre. Mary  Magdalene  had  been  to  the  tomb, 
and  had  found  it  emptv,  had  wen  the  "  vision 
of  angels"  (Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  5). 
She  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and 
Jo/m  (John  \x.  1,2)."  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains  when 
they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  tills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  l>ody  is  not  there  (.John 
xx.  13).  This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed 
thought  was,  we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one 
who  had  suffered  as  she  had  suffered,  full  of 

Ecial  danger,  and  culled  for  a  special  disci- 
le.  The  utter  stupor  of  grief  is  shown  in 
want  of  power  to  recognize  at  first  either 
the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom  she 
had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard 
it  uttered,  it  may  !*•,  in  the  hour  of  her  deep- 
est misery,  recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and 
then  follows  the  cry  of  recognition,  with  the 
strongest  word  of  reverence  which  a  woman  of 
Israel  could  use,  "  Rabboni,"  and  the  rush  for- 
'vard  to  cling  to  His  feet.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her  love  had 
Wen  too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence  of 
her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson  to  learn 
as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were 
"  henceforth  to  know  Him  so  no  more/'  She 
was  to  hear  that  truth  in  its  highest  and 
sharpest  form.  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the 
<  vaiv.'clist  wrote  and  that  which  shows  itself 
in  the  later  traditions.  Out  of  these  few  facts 
there  rise  a  multitude  of  wild  conjectures  ;  and 
with  these  there  has  been  constructed  a  whole 


romance  of  hagiology.  The  questions  whick 
meet  us  connect  themselves  with  the  narratives, 
in  the  four  (iosjads,  of  women  who  came  with 
precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet  or  the 
iicad  of  Jesus.  Although  the  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  at  one  time  maintained,  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are 
reports  of  two  distinct  events.  The  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  three  anointings  has 
found  favor  with  Origin  and  Lightfoot.  We 
are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted  by  the  great 
majority  of  interpreters,  that  the  Gospels  record 
two  anointings,  one  in  some  city  unnamed  dur- 
ing our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke  rii.), 
the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  John  xii.). 
We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  in 
these  two  narratives  we  meet  with  one  woman 
or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for  the 
former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  There  is  but 
slender  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the 
two  anointings  were  the  acts  of  one  and  the 
some  woman,  and  that  woman  the  sister  of 
Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less  for  the 
identification  of  Man  Magdalene  with  the  chief 
actor  in  cither  history.  (I.J  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  8,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately 
precedes.  (2. )  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany 
and  Mary  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more 
startling.  Not  one  single  circumstance,  except 
that  of  love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is 
common.  The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever 
may  lie  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  ex- 
press purjiose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all 
other  Marvs.  No  one  evangelist  gives  the 
slightest  hmt  of  identity.  Nor  is  this  lack  of 
evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated  by  any 
such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate  a 
really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  ear- 
liest writers  who'alludc  to  the  histories  of  the 
anointing  —  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ter- 
tullian  —  say  nothing  to  imply  that  they 
accepted  it.  The  language  of  Irenams  is 
against  it.  Origen  discusses  the  question 
fully,  and  rejects  it.  He  is  followed  by  the 
whole  succession  of  the  exjiositors  of  the  East- 
ern Chureh.  In  the  Western  Church,  bow- 
ever,  the  other  belief  began  to  spread.  The 
services  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
were  constrncted  on  the  assumption  of  its 
truth.  The  translators  under  James  I.  adopt- 
ed the  received  tradition.  Since  that  period, 
there  has  been  a  gradually  accumulating  con- 
sensus against  it. 

Mary,  mother  of  Mark.  The  woman 

known  by  this  description  must  haTc  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from 
Col.  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and 
it  would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treas- 
ury of  the  Chureh,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house 
io  Ik-  used  as  one  of  its  chief  placet  of  meeting. 
The  fact  that  Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his 
release  from  prison  indicates  that  there  was 
some  special  intimacy  (Acts  xii.  12)  between 
them,  ami  this  is  confirmed  by  the  language 
which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his 
"  son  "  (1  Pet.  t.  1.1).  She.  it  may  be  added, 
must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of  the  tribe 
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of  Levi,  ami  may  have  been  connected,  aa  he 
was,  with  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36). 

Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus.  The  fact* 
strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40  as  re- 
ceding Christ  in  their  house.  Marv  sat  listen- 
ing eagerly  for  every  word  that  foil  from  the 
Divine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen  the  good 
part,  the  life  that  has  found  its  unity,  the 
t* «««  thing  needful,"  in    rising  from  the 


earthly  to  the  heaven  It,  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  "  many  things r'  of  earth.  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John 
xi.  Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  Her 
first  thonght  when  she  sees  the  Teacher  in 
whose  power  and  love  she  had  trusted  is  one 
of  complaint.  But  the  great  joy  and  love 
which  her  brother's  return  tu  life  calls  up  in 
her  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  is  brought  forth 
at  the  final  feast  of  Bethanv,  John  xii.  3. 

Mary,  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  person 
perhaps,  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature, 
around  whom  so  many  legends  have  been 
grouped  as  the  Virgin  "Mary  ;  and  there  are 
few  whose  authentic  history  is  more  concise. 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  St.  Mary's  parents.  The  evangelist 
does  not  tell  ns,  and  we  cannot  know.  She 
was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii.  11  ;  Luke  i. 
32  ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister,  named  prob- 
ably like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25),  and  she 
was  connected  by  marriage  (Luke  i.  36)  with 
Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of 
the  lineage  of  Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know 
of  her  antecedents.  In  the  summer  of  the  year 
which  is  known  aa  b.c.  5,  Mary  was  living  at 
Nazareth,  probably  at  her  parents'  —  possibly 
at  her  elder  sister's  —  house,  not  having  yet 
been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his  home.  She  was 
at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  was  there- 
fore regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom  as 
his  wife,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  husband's 
rights  over  her.  At  this  time  the  angel  Gabriel 
came  to  her  with  a  message  from  God,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  to  he  the  mother 
of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  The  scene  as 
well  as  the  salutation  is  very  similar  to  that 
recounted  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  fx.  18,  19). 
Gabriel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting 
Son  of  the  Father  should  be  born  of  her.  He 
further  informs  her,  perhaps  as  a  sign  by  which 
she  might  convince  nerself  that  his  prediction 
with  regard  to  herself  would  come  true,  that 
her  relative  Elisabeth  was  within  three  months 
of  being  delivered  of  a  child.  The  angel  left 
Marv,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Elisabeth  either 
at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (Luke  i.  39),  where  the 
tatter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias,  About 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  at  a  verv  considerable  distance  from 
Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  entrance  into 
the  house,  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the 
mother  of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  emltodied*  her  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion and  thankfulness  in  the  hvmn  known 
the  name  of  the  Mrujmjiwt  The 


hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  1-101.  Mary  returned 
to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at  her  own 
home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Joseph 
became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and  de- 
termined on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  suffer 
the  penalty  which  he  sup|*osed  that  she  had 
incurred.  "Being,  however,  warned  and  satis- 
fied by  an  angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  he  took  her  to  his  own  house.  It  waa 
soon  after  this,  as  it  would  seem,  that  Augus- 
tus' decree  was  promulgated,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have  their 
names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (b.c.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which, 
however,  was  not  completed  till  ten  years 
afterwards  (a.d.  6),  in  the  governorship  of 
Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem,  and 
there  Marv  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a  manger. 
The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision, 
the  adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The 
presentation  in  the  Temple  might  not  take 
place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the 
offering  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon 
nnd  the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  won- 
der of  the  shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the 
magi,  only  incidentally  refer  to  Mary.  One 
passage  alone  in  Simeon's  address  is  specially 
directed  to  her :  "  Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce 
through  thy  own  soul  also."  The  exact  pur- 
port of  these  words  is  doubtful. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe 
had  the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as 
well  as  in  their  return  from  thence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Gn  at 
(  b.c.  3 ) .  It  may  be  that  the  holy  family  at  this 
time  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  of 
Mary's  sister,  the  wile  of  Clopna.  Hencefor- 
ward, until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  minis- 
try— from  B.c.  3  to  a.d.  26  —  we  mav  pic- 
ture St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  S'uza- 
reth,  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life.  Two  circum- 
stances alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in  on 
the  otherwise  even  flow  of  her  life.  One  of 
these  was  the  temporary  loss  of  her  Son  when 
he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  8.  The 
other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date 
of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  after  the  other.  From 
the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry  com- 
menced, St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
from  sight  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  re- 
moved, which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is 
thrown  over  her.    These  four  occasions  are. — 

1,  The  marriage  at  Tana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.). 

2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  His  brethren  made 
"to  •peak With  Him"  (Matt.  xii.  4fi;  Mark  iii. 
21  and  31  ;  Luke  viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifix- 
ion. 4.  The  days  succeeding  the  Ascension 
(Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we  mid  two  references 
to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazarene  fellow-citizens 
(Matt.  xiii.  54,  55  ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the  second 
by  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
we  have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in 
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her  life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occa- 
sion of  our  Lord's  addressing  her.  or  speaking 
of  her.  there  is  a  sound  of  reproof  in  His  words, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  words  sj>okcn  to 
her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took 
place  in  the  three  months  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  possovcr 
of  the  year  2".  When  Jesus  was  found  by  his 
mother  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in  the  year 
6,  we  Hud  him  repudiating  the  name  of  "  fa- 
ther "  as  applied  to  Joseph  (Luke  ii.  48,  49). 
Now,  in  like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which 
inaugurates  His  ministry,  He  solemnly  with- 
draws Himself  from  the  authority  of  His  earth- 
ly mother. 

2.  Ca|K'rnaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Nazareth 
(Matt.  iv.  18,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1)  appear  to 
nave  been  the  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  next  time  that  she  is 
brought  Ind'ore.  us  we  find  her  at  Capernaum. 
It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year  28,  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the"  miracle  wrought  at 
the  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  Mary  was  still 
living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and 
nieces,  James,  .loses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt.  xiii.  j.'i)  ;  and  she  and  they 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undergoing, 
and  they  understood  that  He  was  denying  Him- 
self every  relaxation  from  His  lals/rs.  Their 
human  affection  conquered  their  faith.  Thcv 
therefore  sent  a  message,  beting  Him  to  al- 
low them  tosj>eak  to  Him.  Again  He  reproves. 
Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority  on 
the  part  of  His  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship. 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St.  Mary's  life  brings 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing 
there  with  her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  Salome,  and  other  women,  having  no 
doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was  able  through- 
out the  terrible  morning  of  Good  Friday.  It 
was  aliout  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
He  was  al>out  to  give  up  His  spirit.  Standing 
near  the  company  of  the  women  was  St.  John  ; 
and,  with  almost  His  hist  words,  ( 'hrist  com- 
mended His  mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had 
borne  the  name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son."  And  from 
that  hour  St.  John  assures  us  that  he  took  her 
to  his  own  abode. 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over 
her  joy  which  tucccedcd  that  sorrow.  Mcdheval 
imagination  has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does 
not  state,  that  her  Son  apjK  an  d  to  Mary  after 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  She  was 
doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  cher- 
ished with  the  tenderness  which  her  tender  soul 
WOttld  have  sjiecially  needed,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly she  found  pre-eminently  in  St.  John. 
We  have  no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  As- 
cension.or  at  the  descent  ot  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we  do  read  of  her 
is,  that  she  remained  steadfast  in  prayer  in  the 
upper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture 
leaves  her  engaged  in  prayer.  From  this  |wiint 
forwards  wc  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rest  of  her  life  was  s.|K-nt  in  Jeru- 


salem with  St.  John  (see  Epiph.  liar.  78). 
According  to  one  tradition,  the  l»eloved  disciple 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  had  expired 
in  his  arms.  Other  traditions  make  her  jour- 
ney with  St.  John  to  Ephcsus,  and  there  die  in 
extreme  old  age. 

5.  The  diameter  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by 
any  of  the  evangelists ;  but  some  of  its  linea- 
ments are  incidentally  manifested  in  the  frag- 
mentary record  which  is  given  of  her.  It  it 
clear  from  St.  Luke's  account,  though,  without 
any  such  intimation,  we  might  rest  assured  of 
the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  she  had 
set  before  her  the  example  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  her  model.  This 
would  apfiear  from  the  Maanijicat  (Luke  i.  46). 
Her  faith  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in 
her  immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the  divine 
will,  though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be 
accomplished  (Luke  i.  38);  her  energy  and 
earnestness,  in  her  journey  from  Naxareth  to 
Hebron  (Luke  i.  .39) ;  her  happy  thankfulness, 
in  her  song  of  joy  ( Luke  i.  48) ;  "her  silent 


nig  thought  fulness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19) ;  and  in  her  keep- 
ing her  Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Luke  ii.  51 ), 
though  she  could  not  fully  understand  their 
import.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St.  Mary  is  por- 
trayed to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faith- 
ful, hiih'blc,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but 
a  woman  still. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  theological  bear- 
ings of  the  worship  of  Mary  ;  but  we  shall  have 
left  our  task  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add  a  short 
historical  sketch  jf  die  origin,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  devotion  to  her.  What  was 
its  origin  i  Certainly  not  the  Bible.  There  is 
not  a  word  there  from  which  it  could  lie  in- 
ferred ;  nor  in  the  Creeds ;  nor  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  Whence,  then,  did 
it  arise  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  douht  thnt 
the  origin  of  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  apocryphal  legends  of  her  birth 
and  of  her  death..  There  we  find  the  germ  of 
what  afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  por- 
tentous proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of 
her  birth  are  us  early  as  the  2d  or  3d  cen- 
tury.  They  were  the  production  of  the  Gnos- 
tics", ami  were  unanimously  and  firmly  rejected 
by  the  Church  of  the  first  rive  centuries  as  fkb- 
u'lous  and  heretical.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
Nestorian  controversy,  the  cultus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heretical.  But  the  Nestorian  controversies 
produced  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  men's 
minds.  Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Ncstorianism  to  main- 
tain, not  only  that  'our  Lord  had  two  natures, 
the  divine  and  the  human  (which  was  right), 
but  also  that  He  was  two  persons,  in  stub  sort 
that  the  child  l>oru  of  Mary  was  not  divine,  but 
merely  an  ordinary  human  being,  until  the 
divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  tlu-  Council  of  Ephc- 
sus in  the  year  431  ;  and  the  title  OtoroKoc, 
looselv  translated  "Mother  of  God,"  was  sanc- 
i  tioncd.  The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Anti-Nestorians  was  in  no  seusc  to  odd  honoi 
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to  the  mother,  but  to  maintain  the  true  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  the  Son.  Nevertheless 
the  result  was  to  magnify  the  mother,  and.  after 
a  line,  at  the  expense'  of  the  Son.  The  le- 
gend* too  were  no  longer  treated  so  roughly  as 
before.  The  Gnostics  were  not  now  objects  of 
Ircad.  Nestorians,  and  afterwards  Iconoclasts, 
wore  objects  of  hatred.  From  this  time,  the 
worship  of  St.  Marv  grew  apace.  We  learn 
the  present  state  of*  the  religion!  regard  in 
which  she  is  held  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope from  St.  Alfonso  dr'  Liguori,  whose  every 
word  is  vouched  for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his 
Church's  anthoritv.  Thus  in  the  worship  of 
the  Messed  Virgin  there  are  two  distinctly- 
m  irked  periods.  The  first  is  that  which  com- 
m-nces  with  the  apostolic  times,  and  brings  us 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  tlie 
Council  of  Ephcsus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  Mary  was  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Church  as  heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic 
and  Collyridian  heretics.  The  second  period 
commences  with  the  6th  century,  when  it  be- 
gan to  spread  within  the  Church  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  shock  given  it  l»v  the  Reformation,  has 
continued  to  spread,  and  is  spreading  still. 

Mary,  a  Roman  Christian  who  is  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6*)  as  having  toiled  hard  for  him.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  her. 

Mas  aloth,  a  place  in  Arbela,  which  Bac- 
chides  and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  I)e- 
m  'triiK.  beseiged  and  took  with  great  slaughter 
on  their  wav  from  the  north  to  Gilgal  (I  Mace, 
ix.  2).  The  name  Masaloth  i*  omitted  by  Jo- 
scphus,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it  l>een  since 
discovered;  but  the  word  may.  as  Robinson 
suggests,  have  originally  Minified  the  "steps'* 
or  "  terraces."  In  that  ease  it  was  probably  a 
name  given  to  the  remarkable  caverns  >till  ex- 
isting on  the  northern  side  of  the  MOM  VVady, 
and  now  called  K'llaat  ffm  .\fn',ui.    A  p. 

Mas  chil.  The  title  of  thirteen  psalms  ; 
xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv.,  fxxviii., 
lxxxviii.,  lxxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  psalm  in  which 
it  first  occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word  is 
found  in  another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  "I  will 
nmfrwd  thee,"  from  which  circumstance,  it  has 
been  inferred,  the  title  was  applied  to  the  whole 
psalm  as  didactic.  But  since  "  Masehil  "  is 
affixed  to  many  psalms  which  would  scarcely 
be  classed  as  didactic,  Geeentus  (or  rather 
K<cdiger)  explains  it  as  denoting  "  any  sacred 
-ong,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose  end  it 
was  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety."  Ewald  re- 
gards Ps.  xlvii.  7  (A.  V.  "sing  ye  praises  «*#>/» 
iniilrrstmnliwj ;"  Hob.  mtschil)  :\<  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  Masehil.  which  in  his  opinion  is 
a  musical  term,  denoting  a  melody  requiring 
great  skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to 
the  explanation  of  R«edigcr  is.  that  it  is  want- 
ing in  precision,  and  would  allow  the  term 
"  Masehil  "  to  Ik;  applied  to  every  psalm  in  the 
Psalter.  The  suggestion  of  Ewald  has  most  to 
commend  it. 

Mash,  one  of  the  son*  of  A  mm  (Gen.  x. 
21).  In  I  Chr.  i.  17.  the  name  spponrs  n- 
Mcahech.  As  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Mash,  Joscphus  connects  the  name  with  .Wmmw 
<n  I^ower  Babvlonia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
il 


sian  Gulf.  The  more  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Bochurt  and  others, 
—  that  the  name  Mash  is  represented  by  the 
Mom  Masius  of  classical  writers,  a  range  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Kalisch 
connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mysia :  this  is, 
to  sav  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Mash'al.  The  same  as  Mistical  or  Mishal 
(1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

Masi  as,  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
whose  descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esd.  v.  34).  An. 

Mas  man.  This  name  occurs  for  Shbm- 
a^iah  in  1  Esd.  viii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Masora.    [Old  Testament] 

Mas  p ha.  1.  A  place  opposite  to  Jeru- 
salem, at  which  Judas  Maccabanis  and  his 
followers  assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the 
desolation  of  the  citv  and  the  sanctuary  ( 1  Mace, 
iii.  4f>).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  Mt/i'Kii  of  Benjamin.  —  2.  One  of  the 
cities  which  were  taken  from  the  Ammonites 
by  Judas  Maccabanis  in  his  campaign  on  the 
cast  of  Jordan  (I  Mace.  v.  35).  It  is  probably 
|  the  ancient  citv  of  Mizpch  of  Gilead.  Ap. 

Mas  rokah,  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
Miot  of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36;  1  Chr.  i.  47). 
Sehwarz  (215)  mentions  a  site  called  En- 
Mnsndc,  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra.  He  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  place  market!  Ain  Mafrttk  in 
Palmer's  Map,  and  Ain  tl-V$dalca  in  Kicpert's. 

Mas  sa,  a  son  of  Ishmeel  (<icn.  xxv.  14; 
I  Chr.  i.  30).  Mis  descendants  were  not  im- 
prohahly  the  Sfnmni,  wlio  arc  placed  by  Ptole- 
my in  the  east  of  Arabia,  near  the  borders  of 
Babvlonia. 

Mas  sah.  r>.  "  temptation,"  n  name  given 
to  the  spot,  also  called  Mkriiiah,  where  the 
Israelites  tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvi.  7;  Ps. 
xcv.  s,  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  8). 

Massi'as  ^  Maaskiah  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  22; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  22).  Ap. 

Massi'as.  The  same  as  Masskiah  20, 
the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bur.  i.  1 ).  Ap. 

Mastic-Tree  occurs,  only  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha (Susan,  ver.  54).  where  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  has  Irntink,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  work  is  correctly  rendered,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  description  of  it  by  Thcophras- 
tns,  Pliny.  Dioscorides,  and  other  Writers.  The 
fragrant  resin  known  in  the  arts  as  "  mastic," 
and  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  in  the  month  of  August,  is  the  producw 
of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Pintuciu 
Irntitrn*.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen  the 
teeth  ami  gums,  and  was  <o  applied  by  the 
ancient".,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this 
account,  and  for  its  manv  supposed  medical 
virtues.  Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  that 
the  best  mastic  comes  from  Chios.  Tourne- 
fort  has  iriven  a  full  and  verv  intcrcMfojt  ac- 
count  of  the  lentisks  or  mastic  plant*  of  Seio 
(Chios).  The  Pistaria  /rntisrus  is  common  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  According 
to  Strand  (Flnr.  PtJtrtt.  No.  559)  it  has  been 
observed  at  Joppa,  both  by  Rauwolf  and  P0> 
ciH-ke.  The  ma*  tic-tree  belongs  to  the  natural 
onler  An<tcnrHiw><r. 
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Mathani'as  =  Mattaniah,  a  descendant 
of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31  ;  comp.  Eur.  x. 
30).  Ap. 

Mathu'8ala==MBTHD8ELAH,  the  son  of 

Enoch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

Mat  rod,  a  daughter  of  Mczahab,  and 
mother  of  Mehetaltel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar 
(or  Hadad)  of  Pau,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
39 ;  1  Chr.  i.  50). 

Mat  ri,  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  which  Saul  the  king  of  Israel  belonged  (1 
Sam.  x.  21). 

Mat  tan .  1.  The  priest  of  Baal  slain  be- 
fore his  altars  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  17).  He  probably 
accompanied  Athaliah  from  Samaria.  — 2.  The 
father  of  Shcphatiah  (Jcr.  xxxviii.  1). 

Mat  tanah,  n  station  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi.  18, 
19).  It  lay  next  beyond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and 
between  it  and  Nahalicl ;  Nahaliel  again  being 
but  one  day's  journey  from  the  Batnoth  or 
heights  of  Mbab.  Mat  tanah  was  therefore  prob- 
ably situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
but  no  name  like  it  appears  to  hare  been  yet 
discovered. 

Mattani  ah.  1.  The  original  name  of 
Zedckiah  king  of  Judah,  whicb  was  chunked 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne 
instead  of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv. 
17).  —  2.  A  Lenta  singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(I  Chr.  ix.  15).  He  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Micah.  Micha  (Neh.  xi.  17).  or  Michaiah  (Neh. 
xii.  3.r>).  and  after  the  return  from  Babvlon 
lived  in  the  villages  of  the  Nctuphathitcs  ( 1  Chr. 
ix.  16)  or  Nctophathi  (Neh.  xii.  28),  which  the 
singers  hail  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader  of  the 
Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  8),  in  the  time  of  Xchcmiah,  he  t«M>k  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
25,  35).  We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank,  "  keepers  of  the  thresholds,"  an 
offu-e  which  fell  to  the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr. 


xv.  18,  21).  —  3.  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  and 
ancestor  of  Jahazicl  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  4.  One  of  the 
sons  of  EI  am  (Ezr.  x.  26). — 5-  One  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27).  — 6.  A  descendant 
of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  x.  30).  — And  7.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x.  37),  who  all  put 
away  their  foreign  wives  at  Ezra's  command.  — 
8.  A  Ijevite,  father  of  Zaeeur,  and  ancestor  of 
Hanan  the  undcr-treasurer  who  had  charge  of 
the  offerings  for  the  Levi  tea  in  the  time  of  Nc 
hemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  — 9.  One  of  the  four 
teen  sons  of  Heman,  whose  office  it  was  to  blow 
the  horns  in  the  Temple  sen* ice  as  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  16).  — 10.  A  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  the  Lcvitc  minstrel,  who 
assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Hezrkiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

Mat  tatha,  the  son  of  Nathan,  and  grand- 
son of  David  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  iii.  31). 

Mat  tar  hah,  a  descendant  of  Hashum,  who 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  33). 

Mattathi  as.  1.  =  Mattithiah,  wIkj 
stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  (1  Esd.  ix.  43  ;  comp.  Neh. 
viii.  4).  — 2.  The  father  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24.  27,  39,  45,  49, 
xiv.  29).  —  3 .  The  son  of  Absalom,  and  brother 
of  Jonathan  14(1  Mace.  xi.  70,  xiii.  II).  —  4. 
The  son  of  Simon  Maccalueus,  who  was  treach- 
erously murdered,  together  with  his  father  and 
brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolcmams 
the  son  of  Abubus  ( 1  Mace.  xvi.  14).  — 6.  <  >ne 
of  the  three  envoys  sent  by  Nicanor  to  treat 
with  Judas  Maccabams  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).  Ap. 

Mattathi  as.  1.  Son  of  Amos  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).  —  2. 
Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  catalogue  (Luke  iii. 
26). 

Mattena'i.  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Ha- 
shum, who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  —2.  A  descendant  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
command  (Ezr.  x.  37).  —  3.  A  priest  in  the 
davs of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  19). 

Mat 'than,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grand- 
father of  Joseph  "  the  husband  of  Man-  "  (Matt, 
i.  15).  He  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  gen- 
eulogy  as  Mattiiat  in  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom 
indeed  he  is  probably  identical. 

Mat  t  han  l  as  —  Mattani  ah,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Elam  ( 1  Esd.  ix.  27  ;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  26).  Ap. 

Mat  t  hat .  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  grandfather 
of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  Luke 
(iii.  24).  —  2.  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and  a  pro- 
genitor of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Matthelas  Maahkiah  l  (l  Esd.ix.  19: 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  18).    A  p. 

Mat  thew.  Matthew  the  apostle  and  evan- 
gelist is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27-29)  the 
son  of  a  certain  Alphams  (Mark  ii.  14).  Bis 
call  to  Ijc  an  ajiostle  is  related  by  all  three  evan- 
gelists in  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew 
(ix.  9)  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and 
Luke  (v.  27)  the  latter  name.  The  publican-, 
properly  so  called  {pulJicnni),  were  persons  who 
fanned  the  Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  usually, 
in  later  times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  of 
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wealth  and  credit.  They  employed  under  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  the  province  where 
the  taxes  were  collected,  called  properly  jtorti- 
torea,  to  which  class  Matthew  no  doubt  belonged. 
Eusebius  mentions  that,  after  our  Lord's  a*ecn- 
sion,  Matthew  preached  in  Jiuhea  (some  add  for 
fifteen  years),  and  then  went  to  foreign  nations. 
To  the'lot  of  Matthew  it  fell  to  visit  Ethiopia. 
»»ys  Socrates  Scholasticns.  But  Ambrose  says 
that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  Isidore  the  Macedonians  ;  and  others  the 
Parthians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
Heracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus,  describes 
him  as  dying  a  natural  death,  which  Clement, 
Origen,  and  Tertullian  seem  to  accept :  the  tra- 
dition that  he  died  a  martyr,  be  it  true  or  false, 
came  in  afterwards. 

Matthew,  Gospel  Of.  The  Gospel  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  bv 
the  apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity.  I.  Langwuje  in  whicA  it  was  fintt 
written.  —  We  are  told  on  the  authority  of  Pa- 

fias,  Irenams,  Panuenus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Ipiphanius,  Jerome,  and  many  other  Fathers, 
that  the  Gospel  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  i.e. 
in  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine,  the 
Aramaic,  a.  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century)  says, 
"  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in  the  He- 
brew dialect ;  and  each  interpreted  them  as  he 
was  able."  b.  Irenieus  says  ( lii.  1 ),  that "  whilst 
Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome  and 
founding  the  Church,  Matthew  put  forth  his 
written  (iospcl  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their 
own  dialect.  '  c.  According  to  Eusebius,  Pan- 
tamus  "  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians, 
where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  already  among  some  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholo- 
mew, one  of  the  apostles,  had  preachod,  and  left 
them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  preserved  till  the  time  referred  to." 
This  story  re-appears  in  two  different  forms  :  — 
Jerome  and  Kuninus  say  that  Pan  t  a?  n  u  s hrowfht 
lack  with  him  this  Hebrew  Gosjiel ;  and  Ni- 
cephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated  the 
GosjkjI  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  d.  Origen  says,  "  As  I  have  learnt  bv 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  dispute  by  the  Church 
of  God  under  heaven  :  the  first  was  written  by 
St.  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatherer,  afterwards 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for 

njR] 
[// 

24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following:  | 
"  Matthew  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gospel,  composed 
in  their  native  language."  Other  passages  to 
the  same  effect  occur  in  Cyril,  Epiphunius. 
Hieronymtis,  who  mentions  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  work-*,  and 
from  Gregory  of  Xazianzus,  Chrvsostom.  Au- 
gustine, and  other  later  writer*.  From  all  these, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  opinion  was,  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  So 
far  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. 

But  there  are  arguments  of  no  mean  weight 
in  favor  of  the  Greek.    1.  The  quotations  from 


the  benefit  of  the  Jewish  converts,  eomjRJsed  in 
the  Hebrew  language."   e.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii. 


the  O.  T.  in  this  Gospel  are  of  two  kinds :  those 
introduced  into  the  narrative  to  point  out  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecies.  Sue. ;  and  those  where, 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the  persons  intro- 
duced, and  especially  our  Lord  Himself,  make 
use  of  O.  T.  quotations.  Between  these  two 
classes,  a  difference  of  treatment  is  observable. 
In  the  latter  class,  where  the  citations  occur  in 
discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is  followed. 
The  quotations  in  the  narrative,  however,  do 
not  follow  the  Septuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  text.  A  mere 
translator  could  not  have  done  this.  But  an 
independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
wishing  to  conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  O.  T.  used 
by  his  colleagues.  2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to 
l>e  got  over  by  assuming  a  high  authority  for 
this  translation,  as  though  made  by  an  inspired 
writer ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  writer 
was  Matthew  himself,  or  at  least  that  he  directed 
it,  or  that  it  was  some  other  apostle,  or  James 
the  brodier  of  the  Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general 
body  of  the  apostles,  or  that  two  disciples  of  St. 
Matthew  wrote,  from  him,  the  one  in  Aramaic 
and  the  other  in  Greek!  3.  The  original  He- 
brew, of  which  so  many  speak,  no  one  of  the 
witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  exception) ; 
and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set  upon  it, 
that  it  has  utterly  perished.  4.  It  is  certain 
that  a  gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical 
Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  apostle's 
name ;  and  some  of  the  witnesses  wc  have  quoted 
appear  to  have  referred  to  this  in  one  or  other 
of  its  various  forms  or  names.  The  Nazarenes 
and  Ehionites  possessed  each  a  modification  of 
the  same  gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered 
more  and  more  as  their  tenets  diverged,  and 
which  bore  various  names  —  the  Gospel  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew.  Enough  is  known  to 
decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Matthew  ; 
but  it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  and  especially  to  Matthew. 
Is  it  impossible  that  when  the  Hebrew  Matthew 
is  spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  referred  to  1 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  Nazarenes  or  Ehi- 
onites, or  \mth.  boasted  that  they  possessed  the 
original  Gospel  of  Matthew.  "Jerome  is  the 
exception  ;  and  him  wc  can  convict  of  the  very 
mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost  on 
his  own  confession. 

II.  Style  and  Faction. —  1.  Matthew  uses  the 
expression,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  of  the  I>ord  by  the  prophet  "  (i.  22, 
ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later  passages  of  Matt., 
it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viti.  17, 
xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  36,  xxi.  4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9). 

2.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  under  the  name 
"  Son  of  David "  occurs  in  Matthew  eight 
times,  and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the 
holy  place  "  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  55).  4.  The 
expression  avvri/jrui  rob  aiui'oc  is  used  five 
times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews.  5.  The  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  about  thirty-three  times ;  other  writers 
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use  "  kingdom  of  God,"  which  is  found  also  in 
Matthew.  6.  "  Heavenly  Father,"  used  about 
six  times,  and  "  Father  in  heaven  "  about  six- 
tcen,  and  without  explanation,  point  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  •peaking  in  this  Gomel.  For 
other  more  minute  verbal  peculiarities,  see 
Ckkhskr. 

III.  Citations  from  0.  T.  —  The  following 
list  is  nearly  complete  :  — 


Matt. 

Matt. 

t.  23. 

U.  tII.  14. 

xv.  8. 

Is.  xxlx.  13. 

U.  6. 

Mic.  v.  2. 

xvll.  2. 

Kx.  xxxlv.  29. 

1*. 

Hon.  si.  1. 

11. 

n ■     i     r  ■  i      1      i-  m 

Mill.  Ill   1.  Iv.  5. 

18. 

er.  xxxl.  15. 

xvll).  15. 

Lev.  xlx.  17  I  '(). 

111.  3. 

It,  xl.  3. 

xlx.  4. 

lien.  1-  27 

Iv.  4. 

1  Ii  lit.  Mil.  3. 

A. 

Urn.  II.  24. 

0. 

IV  xcl.  11. 

f. 

l»«-ut-  XXlT.  1. 

7. 

Deut.  vl.  18. 

18. 

Kx-  xx.  12;  Lev. 

10. 

I>»- lit.  vl.  13. 

xlx.  In. 

IS. 
r.  5. 

l«.  vill.  23.  Ix.  1. 
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IV.  Genuineness  of  the  G'cm/x7.  —  Some  crit- 
ics, admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  u  part 
of  the  GosjhI,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  a*  they  do 
to  St.  Luke  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a 
later  editor  or  compiler,  who,  by  augmenting 
and  altering  the  earlier  document,  produced  our 
present  (Jospel.  We  are  asked  to  lielieve  that 
in  the  2d  century,  for  two  or  more  of  the  Gos- 
pels, new  works,  differing  from  them  both  in 
matter  and  compass,  wen-  sutistitutcd,  and  that, 
al>out  the  end  of  the  2d  century,  our  present 
Gospels  were  adopted  l»y  authority  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  henceforth  the 
copies  of  the  older  works  entirely  disappeared. 
Pas-ages  from  St.  Matthew  are  (lUOted  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  hy  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Diog- 
netus,  hy  Hegesippus,  Irena-us,  Tatian,  Athe- 
na-.>i  !-,  Theophilus,  l  'I.  inent,  T  I  lullian,  and 
Origen.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  matter  but 
the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the  calm 
npjMjul  as  to  a  settled  authority,  from  the  uh- 
sence  of  all  hints  of  douht,  that  we  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  hook  we  possess  hail  not  been 
the  Subject  of  any  sudden  change.  The  cita- 
tions of  Justin  Martyr,  very  im[K»rtant  for  this 
•abject,  have  Ix-en  thought  to  indicate  a  source 
different  from  the  Gos|»-]s  which  we  now  jkis- 
sess  ;  and  hy  the  word  urriuirtjttmivuara  (me- 
moirs), he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Spaee  is  not  given  here  to  show 
that  the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospel* 
which  we  possess,  and  not  any  one  l><»,k  : 
and  that  though  Justin  quotes  the  Gospel*  vcrv 
loosely,  go  that  his  words  often  bear  but  a 


slight  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  same  is 
true  of  bis  quotations  from  the  Septuagint. 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of 
the  Gospel  has  l>een  questioned,  but  is  cstab- 
lishetl  on  satisfactory  grounds,  i.  All  the  old 
MSS.  and  versions  contain  them  ;  and  they  are 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centu- 
ries. ( Visas  also  knew  ch.  ii.  ii.  Their  con- 
tents would  naturally  form  part  of  a  gosjiel 
intended  primarily  for  the  Jews.  iii.  The  com- 
mencement of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23, 
and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  iv.  In 
constructions  anil  expressions,  they  are  simi- 
lar to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Nor- 
ton disputes  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters 
upon  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  harmon- 
izing them  with  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  upon 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  did  not  possess  them  in  their  version 
of  the  Gospel. 

V.  Time  when  the  Gos/#l  mi*  written.  —  Noth- 
ing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty. 
Some  of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  w  ritten  in 
the  eighth  vear  after  the  Ascension  (Thcophy- 
lact  and  Euthymius)  ;  others  in  the  fifteenth 
(Nicephorus)  ;  whilst  Irena*us  says  (iii.  1)  that 
it  was  written  "when  Peter  and  Paul  were 
preaching  in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  at  the 
lime  when  Matthew  was  aliont  to  leave  Pal- 
estine. The  most  prohable  supposition  is 
that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60 ;  the 
exact  vear  cannot  even  la*  guessed  at.  —  VI. 
Place  whtre  it  WtU  written.  —  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Palestine. 
—  N  il.  /W/wsf  of  the  (it*/* /.  —  The  Gospel 
itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it 
was  written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the  ().  T. 
whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  overall 
the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not 
merely  Jew  s  in  Palestine.  It  is  pervaded  by 
one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of" 
the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  jhtsoii  of  Jesus. 

Matthi'CLS,  the  ajiostle  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  Ali 
iieyond  this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty 
is  that  he  bad  been  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  Lord  Jesus  during  the  whole  course  of  1 1  is. 
ministry  ;  for  such  ml  declared  by  St.  Peter 
to  lie  the  necessary  qualification  of  one  who 
was  to  l»e  a  witness"  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.  The  election  of  Mat- 
thias* is  discussed  by  Hishop  Heveridge,  IIW.<, 
vol.  i.  serin.  2 

Matt  hi  as  -  Mattathaii,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  llashum  (I  Esd.  ix.  33;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
33).  Ap. 

Mat  •  it  In  ah.    1.  A  LevitC,  the  first-born 

of  Shallum  the  Korhlte,  who  presided  over  the 
offering-  made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.31  ;  comp. 
Lev.  vi.  20  [12|,  &c).  —  2.  One  of  the  Levites 
of  the  second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed 
by  David  to  minister  before  the  ark  in  the  mu- 
-i'eal  service  (I  Chr.  xvi.  5),  "  with  harps  ujhmi 
Sheminith"  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  21 ),  to  lead  the 
choir. —3.  One  of  the  family  of  Ncbo,  who 
hail  married  a  foreign  w  ife  in  the  days  of  Ezra 
I  Ezr.  x.  43).  — 4.  Probably  a  j.'riest.  who 
stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  —  5.  The 
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as  3,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the  lengthened 
form  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21 ).  He  was  one  of  the 
six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.3,  21 ). 

MattOOk  ( Ls.  vii.  25).  The  tool  used  in 
Arabia  for  loosening  the  ground,  desorilied  by 
Niebuhr,  answers  generally  to  our  mattoek  or 
grubbing-axe,  i.e.  a  single-headed  pieknxe,  the 
stircultu  viHjJt.r,  as  opposed  to  bicornis,  of  Palla- 
dium The  ancient  Egyptian  hoe  was  of  wood, 
and  answered  for  hoe,  spade,  and  pick. 


EcrptUn  boa*.   (From  Wilktnaon.) 

Maul  (i.«f.  a  hammer;  a  variation  of  mall, 
from  walUtu),  a  word  employed  by  our  trans- 
lators to  render  the  Hebrew  term  mephita.  The 
Hebrew  and  English  alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv. 
18  onlv.  But  a  derivative  from  the  same  root, 
and  differing  but  slightly  sn  form,  viz.  moppets, 
is  found  in  Jer.  li.  20,  and  is  there  translated  by 
"  hittlc-axe." 

Mauz  zim.  The  marginal  note  to  the 
A.  V.  of  Dan.  xi.  38,  "  the  God  of  forces,"  gives, 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  last  word,  "  Mauzzim, 
or  gods  protectors,  or  munitions."  The  Geneva 
version  renders  the  Hebrew  a*  a  proper  name 
both  in  Dan.  xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word  oc- 
curs again  (marg.  of  A.  V.  "  munitions  ").  In 
the  Greek  version  of  Theodotion,  it  is  treated 
as  a  proper  name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that "  Mauzzim  "  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  fortresses,"  just 
as  in  Dan.  xi.  19,  39 ;  "  the  god  of  fortresses" 
being  then  the  deity  who  presided  over  strong- 
holds. But  beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  connect  an  'appellation  so  general  with  anv 
special  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Calvin 
suggested  that  it  denoted  "  money,"  the  strong- 
est of  all  powers.  Bv  others  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  Mars.  The  opinion  of  Gcscnius  is 
more  probable,  that "  the  god  of  fortresses  "  was 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  Antioehus  built 
a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20).  A  sugges- 1 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  (iVi/i.  ii.  456,  tmt*)  is  , 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  After  describing  , 
Hera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  as  "  standing  erect 
on  a  lion,  and  CTOWned  with  a  tower  or  mural 
coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Luciun.  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess,"  he 
adds  in  a  note,  "  May  she  be  connected  with  the 


'  El  Maozem,'  the  deity  presiding  over  bulwarks 

and  fortresses,  the  'god  of  forces'  of  Dan.  xi. 
38  !  " 

Maziti'as  =  Mattithiah  3  (1  Esd.  ix. 
35  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  43).    A  p. 

Maz  zaroth.  The  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
of  Job  xxxviii.  32  gives  "  the  twelve  signs  "  as 
the  equivalent  of  "  Mazzaroth,"  and  this  is  in 
all  probability  its  true  meaning.  The  Peshito- 
Synac  renders  it  by  "  the  wain "  or  "  Great 
Bear."  Fiirst  understands  by  Mazzaroth  the 
planet  Jupiter,  the  same  as  the  "  star  "  of  Amos 
v.  26.  On  referring  to  2  K.  xxiii.  5,  wc  find 
the  word  mazzdluth  (A.  V.  "  the  planets"),  dif- 
fering only  from  Mazzaroth  in  having  the  liquid 
/  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  margin  "  the  twelve 
signs,"  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  later  Jewish  writ- 
ings, mazzdlaOt  arc  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Rashi,  and  the  Hebrew 
commentators  generally,  identify  ttazzarvth  and 
mazzdiM,  though  their  interpretations  vary. 

Meadow.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish, is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other.  1.  Gen.  xli.  2  and  18.  Hire  the 
word  in  the  original  is  ha-Acku.  It  appears  to 
he  an  Egyptian  term.  The  same  form  is  re- 
tained bv  the  Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job 
viii.  1 1  (A.  V.  "  flag  ")  seems  to  show  thut  it 
is  not  a  "  meadow,  but  some  kind  of  reed  or 
water-plant.  But  as  during  high  inundations 
of  the  Nile  —  such  inundations  as  are  the  causa 
of  fruitful  years  —  the  whole  of  the  land  on 
either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation 
extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not 
possible  that  Achu  may  denote  the  herbage  of 
the  growing  crops  ?  2.  Judg.  xx.  only : 
"  the  meadows  of  Gibeah."  Here  the  word  is 
maareh,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  with  the 
same  vowels  attached  to  it.  The  sense  is  thut 
doubly  uncertain.  The  most  plausible  inter- 
pretation is  that  of  the  Pcshito-Syriac,  which, 
by  a  slight  difference  in  the  vowel-points,  makes 
the  won!  mmruh  "  the  cave." 

Me  ah.  the  Tower  of,  one  of  the  tow*%« 

of  the  wull  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehc- 
miuh  (iii.  1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the 
tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  sheep-gate,  and 
appears  to  have  been  situated  somewhere  at 
the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  outside  of  the 
walls  of  Zion. 

Meals.  Our  information  on  this  subject  b 
but  scanty.  The  curly  Hebrews  do  not  seem 
to  have  given  special  names  to  their  several 
meals ;  for  the  terms  rendered  "  dine "  and 
"dinner"  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii.  16;  Prov. 
xv.  17)  are  in  reality  general  expressions, 
which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered  "  eat  " 
and  "  portion  of  food."  In  the  N.  T.  we  have 
the  Greek  terms  upurrav  and  dcinvmr,  which  the 
A.  V. renders  respectively  "dinner"  and  "sup- 
per" (Luke  xiv.  12  ;  John  xxi.  12),  but  which 
are  more  properly  "  breakfast"  and  "dinner." 
There  is  somt>  uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at 
which  the  meals  were  taken .  the  Egyptinfis 
undoubtedly  took  their  principal  meal  at  noon 
(Gen.  xliii.  16) ;  laborers  took  a  light  meal  at 
that  time  (Ruth  ii.  14;  comp.  verse  17)  ;  and 
occasionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted  to 
excess  and'  revelling  (1  K.  xx.  16).  It  has 
been  inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat 
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too  hastily,  we  think,'  that  the  principal  meal 
generally  took  place  at  noon  :  the  Egy  ptians  do 
indeed  still  make  a  substantial  meal  at  that 
time;  hut  there  are  indication*  that  the  Jews 
rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails  among 
the  Bedouins,  atid  made  their  principal  meal 
after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  aliout  '.»  or 
10  A.M. 

The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  various  j*-- 
riods  :  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  old 
HebrCWI  were  in  the  hahit  of  tiittimj  ((Jen. 
xxvii.  19  ;  Judg.  xix.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  24  ;  1  K. 
xiii.  20)  ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that 
they  sat  on  chairs;  they  may  have  squatted  on 
the* ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not 
perhaps  the  general  custom  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  table  was  in  this  case  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ground,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  Egypt.  As  luxury  increased,  the 
practice  of  sitting  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
reclining  :  the  first  intimation  of  this  occurs  in 


the  prophecies  of  Amos  (iii.  12,  vi.  4).  Tr» 
custom  may  have  lieen  l>orrowcd  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 
among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early 'jieriod 
(Esth.  i.  6,  vii.  8).  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
reclining  was  the  universal  custom,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  terms  used  for  "  sittim/  at  meat," 
as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch 
itself  is  only  once  mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4  ;  A  .V. 
"tables");  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Roman  triclinium  had  been  introduced,  and 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  table  resembled 
those  deseril»ed  by  classical  writers.  (  Jem-rally 
speaking,  only  three  persons  reclined  on  each 
couch,  but  occasionally  four,  or  even  th  e.  The 
couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on  which 
the  left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm  remained 
free  :  a  room  provided  with  these  was  described 
as  iorpufuvov,  lit.  "spread"  (Mark  xiv.  15; 
A.  V.  "  furnished  ").    As  several  guests  reclined 


""""J  7 

(Wftliim  j 

guests  were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish. 
Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or 
blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in 
the  O.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  13).  and  more  than  one 
pronounced  by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xv.  36  ;  Luke  ix.  16  :  John  vi.  11.)  The 
mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  material 
point  from  the  modem  usages  of  the  East ; 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which 
each  guest  dipped  his  hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23); 
occasionally  separate  jKirtions  were  served  out 
to  each  ((Jen.  xliii.  34  ;  Ruth  ii.  14  ;  1  Sam.  i. 
4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and 
was  flipped  either  into  a  bowl  of  melted  grease 
(in  which  case  it  was  termed  if<ufitm<,  "a  sop," 
John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish  of  meat,  whence 
a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  between 
the  layers  of  bread.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  grace  was  again  said  in  conformity  with 
Dent.  viii.  10,  and  the  hand*  were  again  washed 
Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal : 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used, 


on  the  same  couch,  each  overlapped  his  neigh- 
bor, as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on  or  near 
the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him  :  he 
was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the  bosom  "  of  his 
neighbor  (John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20).  The  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  the  couches  was  in  three 
sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  l>eing  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes. 

Some  doubt  attends  the  question  whether 
the  females  took  their  meals  along  with  the 
males.  The  eases  of  Ruth  amid  the  reaj>ers 
(Ruth  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah  with  bis  wives  (1 
Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and  daughters  (Job  i. 
4),  and  the  general  intermixture  of  the  sexes 
in  daily  life,  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  did  so  join  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the  duty 
of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  (Luke  x.  40),  they  probably  took  a  some- 
what irregular  and  briefer  repast  Before  com- 
mencing the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their 
hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural 
decorum  ;  not  onlv  was  the  hand  the  substitute 
for  our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the 
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and  the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various  ways. 
Such  occasions  were  numerous,  in  connection 
partly  with  public,  partly  with  private  events. 
On  these  occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
prepared :  the  guests  were  previously  invited 
(Esth.  v.  8;  Matt.  xxii.  3),  and  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued  to  those 
that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi.  14;  Prov.  ix.  3; 
Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received 
with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6  ;  Luke  vii.  45) ;  water 
was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their  feet  with 
(Luke  vii.  44):  the  head,  the  beard,  the  feet, 
nnd  sometimes  the  clothes,  were  perfumed  with 
ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Am.  vi.  6;  Luke  vii.  38; 
John  xiL  3) ;  on  special  occasions,  robes  were 
provided  (Matt.  xii.  11);  and  the  head  was 
decorated  with  wreaths  (Is.  xxviii.  1  ;  Wisd. ii. 
7,  8 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §  1 ).  The  regulation 
of  the  feast  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
special  officer,  named  tipxnpi*'  >:  (John  ii.  8 ; 
A.  V.  "governor  of  the  feast"),  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors 
before  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to 
settle  about  the  toasts  and  amusements :  he  was 
generally  one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1, 
2),  and  might  therefore  take  part  in  the  con- 
versation. The  places  of  the  guests  were  set- 
tled according  to  their  respective  rank  (Gen. 
xliii.  33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke  xiv.  8;  Mark 
xii.  39;  John  xiii  23);  portions  of  food  were 
placed  before  each  (I  Sara.  i.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  19; 
I  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honored  guests  receiv- 
ing either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34;  comp.  Herod, 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  comp.  //. 

i  meal  i 


vii.  321 )  portions  than  the  rest  The 
enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2 
Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  lxix.  12;  Is.  v.  12;  Am.  vi. 
5),  or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and  amid 
these  entertainments  the  festival  was  prolonged 
for  several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4). 

Me  am.  The  same  as  ftUHtnrm  (1  Esd. 
v.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50).  Ap. 

Me  anin,  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4 
only.    Its  description  is  "  Mearah,  which  is  to 
the  Zidonians."    The  word  mtnrah  means  in 
Hebrew  a  cave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  the  reference  is  to  some  remarkable  cavern 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Zidon.    But  there  is 
danger  in  interpreting  these  very  ancient  names 
bv  the  significations  whirh  tbev  bore  in  later 
Hebrew.    Keland  suggests  that  Mearah  mav  be 
the  same  with  Mcroth,  a  village  named  by  Jose-  j 
phus.    The  identification  is  not  improbable, 
though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact.    A  village  called  el-Mnghtir  is  found  in  j 
the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  W.  | 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  i 
which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient  Mearah. 
Measures.  |Weic;hts  and  Mearitreh.] 
Meat.    It  docs  not  npjiear  that  the  won! 
"  meat "  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Tes- 
tament, in  the  sense  which  it  now  almost  excln-  ; 
sively  bears  of  animal  food.    The  latter  is  de- 
noted uniformly  by  "flesh."    I.  The  onlv  pos* 
iltle  exceptions  to"  this  assertion  in  the  0.  T.  | 
are:  — (a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c.,  "  savory  meat." 
(/». )  lb.  xiv.  23,  "corn  and  bread  and  meat." 
2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  j 


"  meat-offering,"  which  consisted  solely  of  floov, 
or  corn,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of  flesh  being  confined 
to  the  other  two.  3.  There  are  several  other 
words,  which,  though  entirely  distinct  in  the 
original,  are  all  translated  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  meat ; "  but  none  of  them  present  any  special 
interest  except  inrph.  This  word  would  be 
perhaps  more  accurately  rendered  "  prey  "  or 
"  booty."  Its  use  in  Ps".  cxi  5,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  word  rendered 
"good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  would 
rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "  good  success," 
throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light  over  the 
familiar  phrases  of  that  beautiful  psalm.  4.  In 
the  N.  T.,  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  thus 
rendered  is  equally  great 

Meat-offering.  The  word  minchah  signi- 
fies originally  a  gift  of  any  kind  ;  and  appears 
to  be  used  generally  of  a  gift  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior,  whether  God  or  man.  Afterwards 
this  general  sense  became  attached  to  the  word 
"  Corban  ;  "  and  the  word  minchah  restricted  to 
an  "  unbloody  offering."  The  law  or  ceremo- 
nial of  the  meat-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii. 
and  vi.  14-23.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine 
tb  m  r,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil 
and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven ;  and  it 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a  drink-offering 
of  wine.  A  portion  of  it,  including  all  the 
frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  aa 
"  a  memorial ; "  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest ; 
but  the  meat-offerings  offered  by  the  priests 
themselves  were  to  be  wholly  burnt  Its  mean- 
ing appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14).  It  wjll 
be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice  —  the  atonement  for 
sin,  and  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them 
for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meat-offering,  properly  so  called, 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  offer- 
ing, needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offering, 
whieh  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming 
an  appendage  to  the  burnt-offering  which  rep- 
resented the  other.  The  unbloody  offering! 
offered  alone  did  not  properly  belong  to  tht> 
regular  meat-offering  They  were  usually  sub- 
stitutes for  other  offerings  "(comp.  Lev.  v.  11 ; 
Num.  v.  15). 

Mebunna'i.  In  this  form  appears  in  one 
passage  onlv  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called 
Sibbeciiai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or 
Sibbecai  (I  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the 
A.  V.  The  reading  "  Sibbechai "  is  evidently 
the  true  one. 

Meche  rathite,  the,  that  is,  the  native 

or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Mecherah  ( 1  Chr. 
xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the 
name  apj>crtr*,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
Mnachathif  "  (ver.  34).  Kennieott  concludes 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct. 

Me 'd aba,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Mkheba  (1  Mace.  ix.  36).  Ap. 
Me  dad.  [Eldad  and  Mkdad] 
Me  dan,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  f'hr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and 
descendants  have  not  been  traced  beyond  this 
record.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
Mednn  was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than 
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by  mere  blood-relation,  and  that  it  was  the 
same  an,  or  a  portion  of,  the  latter.  There  is, 
however,  no  ground  for  this  theory  beyond  it* 
plausibility.  The  mention  of  "  Ishmaelite  "  as 
a  convertible  term  with  "Midianite,"  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable  ;  hut  the  Midian- 
ite of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  36  is  Mcdanite  in  the 
Hebrew. 

Mu  dob  a,  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan.  Mcdcba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  frag- 
ment of  a  popular  song  of  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  preserved  in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30.) 
Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  Hcshbon.  It  next  occurs  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  country  divided  amongst  the  tratuvJor- 
danic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  as  giving  its  name 
to  a  district  of  level  downs  called  "  the  Mishor 
of  Mcdcba,"  or  "  the  Mishor  on  Medeba." 
This  district  fell  within  the  allotment  of  Reuben 
(ver.  16).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  Medeba 
belonged  to  the  Amoritcs,  apparently  one  of 
the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by  them.  When 
we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries  later,  it  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites  (1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Aha*,  Medebu  was 
•  sanctuary  of  Moub  (Is.  xv.  2).  In  the  Mac- 
cabiean  times,  it  had  returned  into  the  bands  of 
the  Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended 
by  the  obscure  word  Jambbi  in  1  Mace.  ix.  36. 
About  1 10  b.c.  it  was  taken  after  a  long  siege 
by  John  Hyrcanus.  Medeba  has  retained  its 
name  down  to  our  own  times.  To  Euscbius  und 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian 
times  it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate 
of  "  Bcccrra,  or  Bitira  Arabia?."  It  is  in  tins 
pastoral  district  of  the  Belka,  which  probably 
answers  to  the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles 
8.  E.  of  Hrshbon,  and  like  it  lying  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill. 

Modes  (Heb.  madai),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  trilies 
composing  that  kingdom.  The  title  by  which 
thev  appear  to  have  known  themselves  was 
MaJa. 

1 .  Primitive  History.  —  It  may  be  gathered 
from  the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses, 
among  the  races  descended  from  Japhet,  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity  ;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find 
a  notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
history  of  Bcrosus,  who  says  that  the*  Medes 
conquered  Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period 
(circ.  B.C.  2458),  and  that  eight  Median  mon- 
arch* reigned  there  consecutively,  over  a  space 
of  224  years.  There  are  independent  grounds 
for  thinking  that  nn  Aryan  clement  existed  in 
the  population  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  Valley,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  elements, 
at  a  verv  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the 
predominant  race  there  for  a  time,  as  Bcrosus 
states,  and  may  afterwards  have  been  overpow- 
ered, and  driven  to  the  mountains. 

2.  Connection  with  Assyria.  —  The  deepest 
ebsctiritv  hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  his- 
tory of  tlie  Medes  from  the  time  of  their  bearing 
•way  in  Babylonia  (b.c.  2458-2234)  to  their 

in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 


among  the  enemies  of  Assyria,  about  B.C.  880. 
They  then  inhabit  a  portion  of  the  region  which 
bore  their  name  down  to  the  Malionietan  con- 
quest of  Persia ;  but  whether  thev  were  recent 
immigrants  into  it,  or  had  held  it  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  However  this 
was,  it  is  certain  that  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  they  were  very  inferior  in  power 
to  the  great  empire  established  upon  their  flank. 
They  were  under  no  general  or  centralized  gov- 
ernment, but  consisted  of  various  petty  tribes, 
each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  dominion  was 
over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps  a  few 
villages.  The  Assyrian  monarehs  ravaged  their 
lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs  ;  while  the  Medes  could  in  noway  retali- 
ate upon  their  antagonist*.  Media,  however, 
was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough,  to 
maintain  ner  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  *nd  was  never  ab- 


sorbed into  the  empire. 

3.  Median  History  of  Herodotus.  —  Herodotus 
represent*  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly 
accelerated  by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes, 
following  upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection, 
and  place*  this  revolt  more  than  218  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  a  little  before  B.C. 
708.  Ctatia*  placed  the  commencement  of  Me- 
dian independence  as  far  back  as  b.c.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statement,  which 
alike  contradict*  the  Hebrew  records  and  the 
native  documents.  According  to  Herodotu*,  the 
Medes,  when  tbey  first  shook  off  the  yoke, 
established  no  government.  Quarrels  were  set- 
tled by  arbitration,  and  a  certain  Deiocea,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  reputation  in  this  way,  contrived 
after  a  while  to  get  himself  elected  sovereign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  ao  am- 
bitious prince,  who  directly  after  his  accession 
began  a  career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after 
nation,  and  finally  perished  in  an  expedition 
against  Assyria,  after  be  had  reigned  22  years. 
Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted 
the  throne.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  during 
eight  and  twenty  years  with  the  Scythians,  Cy- 
axares succeeded  in  recovering  his  former  em- 
pire, whereupon  he  resumed  the  projects  which 
their  invasion  had  made  him  temporarily  aban- 
don. He  conquered  the  Assyrians,  and  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  the  father 
of  Croesus,  with  whom  he  long  maintained  a 
stubborn  contest  This  war  was  terminated  at 
length  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
the  two"  powers.  Cy axans.  soon  after  this, 
died,  having  reigned  in  all  40  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Astvages. 

4.  Its  Im/ierfections.  —  Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  been 
accepted  as  authentic  by  most  modern  writers. 
That  the  storv  of  Deioces  is  a  romance  has 
lieen  acknowledged.  That  the  chronological 
dates  arc  improbable,  and  even  contradictory, 
has  been  n  frequent  subject  of  complaint.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  shown  that  the  whole  scheme 
of  dates  is  artificial,  and  that  the  very  names 
of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance,  arc 
unhistorical.  The  cuneiform  records  of  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon,  clearly  show 
that  the  Median  kingdom  did  not  commence 
so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined.  These  three 
princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space  < 
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from  B.C.  720  to  B.C.  660,  all  carried  their  arms 
deep  into  Media,  ami  found  it,  not  under  the 
dominion  of  a  single  powerful  motiarcli,  but 
under  the  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  chief- 
tain*. It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  u.c.  that  the  Median  king- 
dom was  consolidated,  and  lavaine  formidable 
to  it*  neighbor*.  How  this  change  wo*  accom- 
plished i*  uncertain  :  the  most  probable  sup|K>- 
aition  would  seem  to  be,  that  about  this  time  a 
fresh  Aryan  immigration  took  place  from  the 
countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  that  the  leader 
of  the  immigrant*  established  hi*  authority  over 
the  scattered  tribe*  of  hi*  race,  who  had  been 
nettled  previously  in  the  district  between  the 
C  as  pi  aii  and  Mount  Zagros.  There  i*  good 
reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was  the  great 
Cvaxares.  The  Deioee*  and  Phraortes  of 
Herodotus  are  thus  removed  from  the  list  of 
historical  personage*  altogether. 

5.  i  htHupinmt  of  Medina  Power,  and  Forma- 
tion of  ike  Empire.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  devel- 
opment of  Median  oower  proceeded  fiari  passu 
with  the  decline  or  Assyria,  of  which  it  was 
in  part  *n  effect,  io  part  a  cause.  Cyaxares 
must  hare  been  contemporary  with  the  later 
years  of  that  Assyrian  monarch  who  passed  the 
g.-'-ater  portion  of  hi*  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiana.  In  order  to  consolidate  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  district  east  of  As- 
syria, it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  subjection 
a  number  of  Scythic  tribes.  The  struggle  with 
these  tribes  may  be  the  real  event  represented 
in  Herodotus  by  the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares, 
or  possibly  his  narrative  may  contain  a  still 
larg.-r  amount  of  truth.  His  capture  of  Nine- 
veh and  conquest  of  Assyria  are  facts  which  no 
scepticism  can  doubt ;  and  the  date  of  the  cap- 
ture may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty  to 
the  year  B.C.  625.  It  was  undoubtedly  after 
this  that  Cyaxares  endeavored  to  conquer 
Lydia.  It  is  surprising  that  he  failed,  more 
especially  a*  he  seems  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied  by 'the  forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who 
were  perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  the  occasion. 

6.  Extent  (f  Out  Em/tire.  —  The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed. 
From  north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on 
the  one  side,  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  ou 
the  other.  From  east  to  west  it  had,  however, 
a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached  fron  the 
Halys  at  I  wist  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gate.,  and 
possibly  farther.  It  was  separated  from  Baby- 
lonia either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably 
by  a  line  running  about  half  way  U'twcen  that 
river  and  the  Euphrates.  Its  greatest  length 
may  be  reckoned  at  1 ,500  miles  from  N".  \V.  to 
S.  E.,  and  its  average  breadth  at  400  or  450 
miles.  It-  area  would  thus  be  about  600,000 
square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  modern  Persia. —  7.  Its  Character . —  With 
regard  to  tin-  nature  of  the  government  estal>- 
lished  by  the  Medea  over  the  conquered  na- 
tions, we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares, 
somewhat  vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Per- 
sian system  (i.  134)  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
prrhaps  most  probable  that  the  Assyrian  or- 


ganization was  continued  by  the  Mcdes,  the 

subject-nations  retaining  their  native  mon 
arc  lis,  and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  b\ 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems 
Certainly  to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia.  The 
satrupial  organization  was  apparently  a  Persian 
Invention,  begun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Can* 

byscs,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as  the  regulur 
governmental  system  bv  Darius  Hystaspis. — 
8.  Its  Duration.  —  Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies,  the  Median  was  the  shortest  in 
duration.  It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  the  middle  of  the  7th  centurv  B.C.,  und 
it  terminated  B.C.  558.  —  9.  //*  jimu  Overthrow. 
—  The  conquest  of  the  Mede*  by  a  sistcr-iruuic 
race,  the  Persians,  under  their  native  monarch 
Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  indisputable  facts  of 
remote  history,  which  make  the  inquirer  feel 
that  he  sometime*  attains  to  solid  ground  in 
these  difficult  investigations.  After  nninv  par- 
tial engagements,  a  great  battle  wus  (ought 
between  the  two  armie*,  ami  the  result  was  tht 
complete  defeat  of  the  Modes,  and  the  capture 
of  their  king,  Astyagcs,  by  Cyrus.  — 10.  Posi- 
tion of  Media  under  Persia! —  The  treatment  of 
the  Sfcdc*  by  the  victorious  Pcrsiuus  was  not 
that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and  Xeuo* 
phon),  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
Cyrus  and  the  la»t  Median  monarch,  who  wa» 
therefore  naturally  treated  with  more  than  com- 
mon tenderness.  The  two  nations  were  close 
ly  akin ;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or  Iranic 
origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  sumo 
language,  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ulti 
mately  the  same  manners  and  customs,  dress, 
and  general  mode  of  life.  Medes  were  ad- 
vanced to  stations  of  high  honor  and  impor 
tance  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors  The 
Mediau  capital  was  at  first  the  chief  ro\al  resi 
dencc.  On  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne  a  certain 
Phraortes  (Frawartish).  Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
whose  reign  this  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  it.  —  II.  Internal  />»'- 
visions.  —  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Median 
nation  was  divided  into  six  trills,  called  Busse, 
the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchatcs,  the  Arizanti, 
the  Budii,  and  the  Mairi.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, in  what  sense  these  are  to  l>e  considered 
a*  ethnic  divisions.  We  may  perhaps  assume, 
from  the  order  of  Herodotus'  list,  that  the 
Busae,  Paretaceni,  Strut-bates,  and  Arizanti 
were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  descent, 
while  the  Budii  and  Magi  were  foreigners 
admitted  into  the  nation. 

12.  ficlitfion.  —  The  original  religion  of  the 
Mcdes  must  undnuhtcdlv  have  been  that  sim- 
ple creed  which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earliei 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  Its  peculiar  char 
acteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  exist 
ence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  an- 
other. Onnuzd  and  Ahriman  were  both  self- 
caused  and  self-existent,  both  indestructible, 
lx)th  potent  to  work  their  will.  Besides  Or- 
mazd,  the  Arvans  worshipped  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa; 
and  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous 
spirits  or  genii,  some  good,  some  bad,  the  sub- 
jects and  ministers  respectively  of  the  two 
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powers  of  Good  ami  Evil.  Their  m ignition 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tire- 
•Orvhippen  of  Annenia  ami  Mount  Zagros, 
»mon;'  whom  Maoism  had  Utn  established 
fton  a  remote  antiquity.  The  result  wan 
Other  a  combination  of  the  two  religion*,  or 
in  .some  ca^s  an  actual  inn  version  of  the  con- 
querors to  the  faith  ami  worship  of  the  eon- 
<|ii<  ltd.  So  far  as  ran  he  gathered  trom  the 
M-anty  materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter 
was  the  ease  with  the  Mcdci. —  13.  Manner*. 
(  usli,iHS,<ind  SittHMud  1  'harnrttr. —  The  customs 
Of  tin*  Medes  are  said  to  have  nearly  resembled 
those  of  their  neighbor*,  the  Armenians  ami 
the  Persians ;  hut  they  were  regarded  as  the 
inventors,  their  neighbors  as  the  copyists. 
They  were  brave  ami  warlike,  excellent  ri- 
ders, and  remarkably  skilful  with  the  how. 

rfhc  flowing  rol>e,  so  well 
known  from  the  Persepoli- 
tan  sculptures,  was  their 
native  dress,  and  was  cer- 
tainly anion-  the  points  for 
which  the  Persians  were 
beholden  to  them.  As 
troops,  they  were  consid- 
ered little  inferior  to  the 
native  Persians,  next  to 
whom  they  were  usually 
ranged  in  the  battle-rich!. 
—  14.  Reference*  to  the 
Mtden  in  Scri)>ture. —  The 
references  to  the  Medes  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures 
are  not  very  numerous  ; 
hut  they  are  striking.  We 
first  hear  of  certain  "  cities 
of  the  Medes,"  in  which 
the  captive  Israelites  were 
placed  by  "  the  king  of  As- 
syria "  on  the  destruction 
of  Samaria,  ir.c.  721  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  II).  This 
impli"»  the  subjection  of 
Media  to  Assyria  at  the 
time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of 
Sargon,  his  successor,  ami 
accords  very  closely  with 
the  account  given  by  the 
latter  of  certain  military  colonies  which  he 
planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon  after- 
wards, Isaiah  prophecies  the  part  which  the 
Meiles  shall  take  in  the  destruction  of  Rahv- 
lon  (Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2);  which  is  again  still 
more  distinctly  declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  II 
and  88),  who'  sufficiently  indicates  the  inde- 
jM-ndewe  of  Media  in  his  day  (\\v.  25).  Dan- 
iel rclfttCfl  the  fact  of  the  Medo- Persic  conquest 
(v.  28,  51),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  | 
Darius  the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  liecn  } 
made  viceroy  by  Cyrus  (vi.  1-28).  In  Ezra 
we  have  a  mention  of  Aehmetha  (Eebatana),  ! 
"  the  jmliuf  in  the  province  of  the  Medes." 
where  the  decree  of  (  yrus  whs  found  (vi.  2—5) 
—  a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts 
that  the  Medi-in  capital  was  tin-  seat  of  govern- 
ment  under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only, 
and  not  the  seat  of  government,  under  Darius 
Hystnspis.  Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank 
of  Merlin  under  the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the 
-its  subordinate  position,  arc  marked  , 


mac 


by  the  frequent  combination  of  the  two  names; 
in  phrase*  of  honor,  the  precedency  being  in 
every  case  assigned  to  the  Persians.  In  the 
AjxHTyjiha,  the  Medes  occupy  a  more  promi- 
nent place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole  l.ook 
(Tobit)  is  Media;  and  in  another  (Judith)  a 
very  striking  j*>rtion  of  the  narative  belongs  to 
the  same  country.  The  mention  of  Rhages  in 
lioth  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region 
of  importance  is  geographically  correct;  and 
it  is  historically  true  that  Phraortcs  suffered  his 
overthrow  in  the  Khagian  district. 

Mu  <iiil,  a  country,  the  general  situation  of 
which  is  abundantly  clear,  though  its  limits 
may  not  lie  capable  of  being  precisely  deter- 
mined. Media  lay  north-west  of  Persia  Prop- 
per,  south  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  east 
of  Annenia  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-west 
of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest 
length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in  this 
direction  it  extended  from  the  32d  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  from  abont  long.  45°  to  53°  ;  but  it* 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  he  reckoned  at  about 
150,000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that 
of  modern  France.  It  comprised  the  modern 
provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kurdistan, 
part  of  Luristan,  A&rt>ijan,  perhaps  Ttdish 
and  d'hilan,  but  not  Maznnaeran  or  A  ft  era- 
bad.  The  division  of  Media  commonly  rec- 
ognized by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that 
into  Media  Magna,  and  Media  Atropatene. 
I .  Media  Atropatene  corresponded  nearly  to  the 
modern  AjUfbtjOR,  being  the  tract  situated  l>e- 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
run  north  from  Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  rntmiyrft, 
with  the  Valleys  of  thc-im*  and  the  Sefid  find. 
The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have  inclnded 
also  the  countries  of  (ihifan  and  T<dish,  to- 
gether with  the  Plain  of  Mujhan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  combined  Kur  and  Anu  Rivers.  2.  Me- 
dia Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene. 
It  contained  great  part  of  Kurdistan  and  Iai- 
ristnn  with  all  Ardeian  and  Irak-  Ajemi.  The 
character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied.  It  is 
indicative  of  the  division,  that  there  were  two 
Ecbatanns— one,  the  northern,  at  Takhti-Su- 
leiman  ;  the  other,  the  southern,  at  llamadan, 
on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontes  {F.ltcand)  — 
resjicetively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districts. 
Next  to  the  two  Ec  ha  tan  as,  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages  — the  Raga  of 
the  inscriptions.  Th'e  onlv  other  place  of 
much  note  was  Ragistana,  the  modern  Iiehis- 
tun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pn«s  connecting 
Media  with  the  Mcsopotamian  Plnin. 

Me  dian.  Duriu«,  "  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  "  (Dan.  ix.  ! )  or  "  the 
Mede  "  (xi.  1  ),  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

Medicine.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  otli^r  skill  for  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin ;  and  every  Egyptian 
mummy  of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate 
sort  involved  a  process  of  anatomy.  Still  wc 
have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational 
system  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  medicine  in 
Egypt  was  a  mere  art  or  profession.  The  prac- 
tice of  physic  wns  not  among  the  Jews  a  privi- 
lege of  the  priesthood.  Any  one  might  practice 
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It,  and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pnrc. 
Nay,  there  was  no  .scriptural  bar  to  its  praetie, 
bv "resident  aliens.  We  read  of  "physicians, 
"healing,"  &c.,  in  Ex.  xxi.  19,  2  Iv  viii.  29, 
2  Chr.  xvi.  12,  Jerem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same 
time,  the  greater  leisure  of  the  Levites,  and 
their  other  advantaged,  would  make  them  the 
students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science ; 
and  their  constant  residence  in  cities  would 
give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
fact,  of  a  far  wider  held  of  observation.  The 
reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  in- 
tercourse, new  facilities  for  the  study.  He  him- 
self seems  to  have  included  in  his  favorite 
natural  history  some  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  the  creatures.  His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial 
treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii.  22, 
xx.  30,  xxix.  I  ;  Eceles.  iii.  3);  and  one  pas- 
sage indicates  considerable  knowledge  of  anato- 
my. The  statement  that  King  Asa  (2  Chr  xvi. 
12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  physi- 
cians," may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion 
that  a  rivalry  of  actual  worship,  based  on  some 
medical  fancies,  hail  been  set  up.  The  captivity 
at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  in  confcw t  with  a 
new  sphere  of  thought.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  the  "  cities  of  the  Medcs,"  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles.  The  I  look  of 
Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard  given 
to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  bv  the  repeat- 
ed mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  as  prolwbly  Itelonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  he  expected 
to  show.  Bank  and  honor  are  said  to  l>e  the 
portion  of  the  physician,  and  his  office  to  be 
from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  12).  The  re- 
peated allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17, 
xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with 
the  former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  In  Wisd.  xvi.  12.  plaster  is  spoken 
of;  anointing,  as  a  means  of  healing,  in  Tob. 
Ti.  8.  To  bring  down  »ue  subject  to  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  "  the  beloved  physi- 
cian," who  practised  at  Antioch  whilst  "the 
body  was  his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  conversant  with  all  the  leading  opinions 
current  down  to  hrs  own  time.  The  medicine 
and  surgerv  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior to  those  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Asiatic  (ireeks,  and  must  have  heen, 
as  regards  their  basis,  Greek,  and  not  Jewish. 
—  Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  T. 
are  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is  per- 
haps more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  tnan 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;  MpeCUUIJ  in  the 
fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit 
having  the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion 
partial  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The 
eye-salve  (Bev.  iii.  !tf)  was  a  mnedv  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Rcvera! 
disease*  are  mentioned,  the  names  of  which  are 
derives!  from  various  words,  signifying  to  burn 
or  to  lie  hot  (Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Dent",  xxviii.  22). 
Tue  "  burning  boil,"  or  "of  a  lioil  "  (Lev. 
23),  is  merely  marked  by  the  notion  of  an  effect 
resembling  that  of  fire, 'like  our  "  carbuncle  ;  " 


it  may  possiblv  find  an  equivalent  In  the  Da 
muscus  l»il  of  the  present  time.    The  diseases 

1  rendered  "  scab  "  and  "  scarry  "  in  Lev.  xxi. 
20,  xxii.  22,  Dcut.  xxviii.  27,  mny  lie  almost 

1  any  skin  disease.  Some  of  these  may  be  said 
to  "approach  the  tvpe  of  leprosy.  The  "  botch 
(thrchin)  of  Egypt"  (Dent,  xxviii.  27)  is  so 
vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant 
bubo,  has  been  suggested.  It  is  possihlc  that 
the  Elephantiasis  (Jnrcorum  mav  be  intended. 
The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "  boil  " 
of  Hezekiah.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  35  is  mentioned 
a  disease  attacking  the  "  knees  and  legs,"  con- 
sisting in  a  "  sore  botch  which  cannot  lie 
healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of 
the  head."  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation 
would  certainly  accord  with  Elephantiasis  (ine- 
mmm.  The  Elephantiasis  (fnrcontm  is  what 
now  passes  under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  "  —  the 
lepers,  e.a.  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  Gate  of 
modern  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasiacs  [Lktro- 
st).  The  disease  of  King  Antiochus  (2  Mace, 
ix.  5-10,  Sue.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  disease  l»e 
not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  intended 
to  be  spoken  of  jTomp.  Gen.  xlv.  26).  In 
Mark  ix.  17  (comp.  Luke  ix.  38)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  The  expression  of 
Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "  boil"  flourishing,  or  ebullient 
with  blains,  may  perhaps  lie  a  disease  analo- 
gous to  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  com- 
mon erysipelas.  The  "  withered  hand  "  of 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii.  4-6),  and  of  the  man, 
Matt.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke  vi.  '0),  is  such 
an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from  the  ob- 
literation of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  The  case 
of  the  widow's  son  restored  by  Elfsha  (2  K.  iv. 
19)  was  probably  one  of  sunstroke  The  dis- 
ease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet  "  which  attacked  him 
in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23;  2  Chr.  xvi.  IS), 
and  became  exceedingly  great,  may  have  lnvn 
either  frtirrna,  swelling,  or  podagra,  gout.  The 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  33)  may 
be  viewed  as  a  species  of  the  melancholy  known 
as  lycanthropia.  Persons  so  affected  wander 
like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate 
the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Here  should 
be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul.  His 
melancholy  seems  to  have  had"  its  origin  in  his 
sin.  Music,  which  soothed  him  for  a  while, 
has  entered  largely  into  the  mildct  modern 
treatment  of  lunacy.  The  palsy  meets  us  in 
the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  features  too  familiar  to 
need  special  remark.  Gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion in  its  various  forms  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  flu-  "  canker  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  2 
Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  ganirrene  and  cancer  were 
common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the 
modern  disease  of  the  same  name.  The  bite  or 
sting  of  renomotSS  beasts  can  hardly  lie  treated 
as  a  disease  ;  but  in  connection  with  the"  fi<  rv 
{i.e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi  6.  and 
the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a  notice.    The  brazen  figure  was  sym- 
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bolieal  only.  It  wu  customary  to  consecrate  the 
image  of  the  affliction ,  either  in  it-  l  aiisc  or  in 
its  effect,  a»  in  the  golden  hemorrhoids,  golden 
of  I  > urn   vi.  4.  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos 


common  in  Egypt,  even  before  the  Exodus ; 
and  these  may  "be 


with  this  setting 
up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  The  scorpion  and 
centipede  are  native*  of  the  Levant  (  Rev.  ix.  5, 
10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpent*,  swarm 
there.  —  Among  surgical  instruments  or  piece* 
of  apparatus,  the  following  only  are  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  supposed 
a  "sharp stone"  (Kx.  iv.  25).  The  "knife "of 
Josh.  v.  2  was  pmtmlily  a  more  refined  instru- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  An  "awl "  i*  men- 
tioned (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  surgical  instrument. 
The  "  roller  to  bind  "  of  Ex.  xxx.  21  was  for  a 
broken  limb,  as  still  used.  A  scraper,  for  which 
the  "  potsherd "  of  Job  was  a  substitute  (Job 
ii.  8).  —  Ex.  xxx.  23-25  is  a  prescription  in 
form.  An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some 
chemical  knowledge,  e  g.  the  calcination  of  the 
gold  by  Moses,  the  effect  of  "  vinegar  upon 
natron  ( Ex.  xxxii.  20 ;  Pror.  xxv.  20  ;  cotnp. 
Jer.  ii.  22),  the  mention  of  "  the  apothecary  " 
(Ex.  xxx.  35;  Eccles.  x.  1),  and  of  the  mer- 
chant in  "  powders  "  (Cant.  iii.  6),  shows  that 
•  distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade  was 
set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a  modern 
druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  &c.,  are  com- 
bined with  the  remedies  of  sickness.  Among 
the  most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has 
always  been  the  bath.  There  were  special  oc- 
ca-ion«  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially 
enjoined.  The  Pharisees  and  Essenes  aimed 
at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such  rules  (Matt, 
xv.  2;  Mark  vii.  5;  Luke  xi.  38).  River- 
bathing  was  common ;  but  houses  soon  began 
to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13 ;  2  K.  v. 
10;  2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Susanna  15). 
Me  eda  -  Mchida  i  E*d.  v.  32).  Ap. 
Megid'do  was  in  a  verv  marked  position  on 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Plain  of  1  - okaklok, 
on  the  frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issaciiar  and  Ma- 
kassi.ii  and  commanding  one  of  those  passes 
from  the  north  into  the  hill-country  which 
were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various  oc- 
casions in  the  history  of  Judrca  (Judith  iv.  7). 
The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xii.  21,  where 
Me^iddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the 
"  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieftains, 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  The  song  of  I)el»orah  brings  the  place 
vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  Sisern  and  Barak.  The  chariots 
of  Sisera  were  gathered  "  unto  the  River  of 
Kishon  "  (Judg.  iv.  13)  ;  Barak  went  down 
with  his  men  "  from  Mount  Tabok  "  into  the 
plain  (iv.j4);  "then  fought  the  kings  of  Ca- 
naan in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Slegiddo  " 
i  v.  19).  Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo  i>eing 
firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  really  so  till  the  time  of 
Solomon.  But  the  chief  historical  interest 
of  Megiddo  is  concentrated  in  Josiah's  death. 
When  Pharaoh-Xccho  came  from  Egypt  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah  joined  the  latter, 


his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to  Jerusalem 
3<>  |*  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chronicles  in 
more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxx*  .  22-24).  There  the 
fatal  action  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  tic 
Vf alley  of  Megiddo."  This  calamity  made  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zech. 
xii.  11).  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  Valley  of  Megiddon  "  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing 
grief;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  <  Kev.  xvi.  16) 
Akmagbpdon,  in  continuance  of  the  Mine 
imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible 
and  final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated 
with  critical  passages  of  Jewish  history  from 
Joshua  to  Josiah  has  been  identified  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.    Robinson  did  not  visit 


any  reasonable  iioutit.  itomnson  uia  not  visit 
this  corner  of  the  plain  on  his  first  journey,  but 
he  was  brought  confidently  to  the  conclusion 


and  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and 


that  Megiddo  was  the  modern  tl-Ltjjkn,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  identi- 
fication is  substantially  correct.  El-Lcjjin  is 
on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Damascus, 
and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  are  found  near  the 
village.  Van  de  Velde  describes  the  view  of 
the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  be- 
tween it  and  the  tea,  and  the  huge  ttU*  which 
mark  the  positions  of  the  "  key-fortresses  "  of 
the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taanui  and  tJ  Ltjjitn, 
the  latter  being  the  most  considerable,  aud 
having  another  called  Tfti-Mft**4lim,  half  an 
to  the  N.  W.  About  a  month  later  in  the 
year,  Dr.  Robinson  was  there.  Both  wri- 
mention  a  copious  stream  flowing  down 
this  gorge  ( March  and  April ),  and  turning  some 
mills  before  joining  the  k islam.  Here  are  prob- 
ably the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  of  Judg.  v.  19, 
though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Dr.  Stanley 
they  are  supposed  rather  to  be  "the  pools  in 
the" lied  of  the  Kishon  "  itself.  The  same  author 
regards  the  "Plain  (or  Valley)  of  Megiddo" 
as  denoting,  not  the  whole  of  the  Esdraelon 
level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describ- 
ing. 

Megid  don,  the  Valley  of.    The  ex- 
tended form  of  the  preceding  name.    It  i 
onlv  in  Zech.  xii.  II. 

Mche  tabeel.  Another  and  less  cor 
form  of  Mkhktabel.  The  ancestor  of  Shem- 
aiuh  the  prophet  who  was  hired  against 
Xehcmiah  by  Tobiah  and  Sanbalhu  (Neh.  vi. 
10). 

Mehe  tabel,  the  daughter  of  Matred,  and 
wife  of  Hadad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last- 
mentioned  king  of  Edom  (lien,  xxxvi.  39). 

Me'hida,  a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  de- 
hints  of  Mchida,  returned  from  Babyloa 
with  ZerubbaM  (Ezr.  ii.  52;  Neh.  vii.  54). 

Mo'hir,  the  son  of  Chclub,  the  brother  of 
Slmah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11). 

Mehol'athite,  the,  a  word  occurring 
once  only  (I  Sam.  xviii.  19).  It  no  doubt  de. 
notes  that  Adriel  belonged  to  a  place  called 
Me  ho!  ah,  but  whether  that  was  Ancl-Meholah 
afterwards  the  native  place  of  Elisha,  or  an 
other,  is  uncertain. 

Mehujael,  the  son  of  Irad,  and  fourth  in 
descent  from  Cuin  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

Me  human,  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs 
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(A.  V.  "chamlierlaina")  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
i.  10). 

Me'himim,  Ear.  ii.  SO.  Elsewhere  called 
Mkhuhhis  and  MKrxm. 

Me'hunims,  the,  a  people  again- 1  whom 
King  Uzsiah  waged  a  successful  wur  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  7).  Although  so  different  in  its  English 
dress,  yet  the  name  in  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  Maom.  Maon,  or  the  Maonitcs, 
probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  hwk  of 
the  great  range  of  Seir,  the  modern  nJi-ShmtA, 
wiiieh  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  \\'<uLi  ri- 
Antfnh,  whereat  the  present  day  then.-  is  still  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  Another  notice  of  the 
M  dmnims  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiuh  (eir.  n.c. 
726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  Here  they 
are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  people,  either  them- 
selves  Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with  Hamites, 
quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents.  Here, 
however,  the  A.  V.  treats  the  won!  as  an  or- 
dinary noun,  and  renders  it  "habitations.*' 
A  third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative 
of  those  alreadv  mentioned,  is  found  in  the 
narrative  of  2  Chr.  xx.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  ver.  1  "the  Ammonifs" 
should  be  read  as  "the  Maonites,"  who  in  that 
ca-'c  are  th».  "  men  of  Mount  Seir  "  mentioned 
lat»»r  in  the  narrative  (ver.  10,  2*2).  In  all  these 
passages,  including  the  last,  the  LXX.  render 
the  name  by  oi  Mnvaiat  —  the  Mina-ans —  a 
nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in 
spices,  who  *re  named  bv  Stralio,  Ptolemy, 
and  ether  ancient  geographers,  and  whose  seat 
h  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.  VV.  por- 
tion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western 
half  of  the  modern  Hauramaut.  The  latest 
appearance  of  tin  name  Mkiii'xim*  in  the 
Bible  is  i\\  the  lists  of  thos.'  who  returned 
fmra  the  Captivity  with  Zernl.babcl  (Ezr.  ii. 
5  ).  A.  V.  "  Mehunim ; "  Neh.  vii.  52,  A.  V. 
"  M  Minim  "). 

Ma- Jar  kon ,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Don  (Josh.  xix.  46  only):  named  next  in  or- 
d  *r  to  Gath  rimmon,  atid  in  the  neighliorhood 
of  Joppa  or  Japho. 

Me  konah,  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  by  the  men  of 
Jmlih  (Neh.  xi.  2«).  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
name  corresponding  with  it  has  vet  been  dis- 
cover I. 

Melati'ah,  a  Gibconite,  wtio  assisted  in 
rebuilding  the- wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
!)■ 

Mol'chi.  1.  The  son  of  Janna,  and  ances- 
tor of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  24).  —  ?.  The  soil  of  Addi  in  the 
same  genealogy  (Li  ke  iii.  21). 

Melchi  ah,  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur 
(J.  r.  xxi.  I ). 

Melchi 'as.  1.  The  same  as  Mai.ciii.ui  2 
(I  Esd.  ix.  26). — 2.  Mali  hi au  "l  and  Mu- 
ctitiui  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).  — 3.  The  same  as 
M  vi..  in  Mi  6  (1  Esd.  ix.  44).  Ap. 

Mel'chiel.  Charmis,  the  s,m  of  Melchiel, 
was  one  of  the  three  governors  of  Bcthulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15).  Ap. 

Melchis  odoC,  the  form  of  the.  name  Mr.i.- 
chizldkk  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New 
Testament  (  Hel>.  r.,  vi..  vii.). 

Mel  chi-Shll'a,  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 


49,  xxxi.  2).  Elsewhere  correctly  given  Mal- 
OHISHCA. 

Melchiz  edek,  king  of  Salem,  and  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God.  who  met  Abram  in  the 
Valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  kind's  valley, 
brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram, 
and  received  tithe*  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  IH-20). 
The  other  places  in  which  Melchi/edek  is  men- 
tioned are  Ps.  ex.  4.  where  Mo-iah  is  described 
as  a  priest  forever,  "after  the  order  of  Meichiz- 
edek, '  and  Heb.  v..  vi..  vii.,  where  these  two 
passages  of  the  0.  T.  are  quoted,  and  the  tvpi- 
ctU  relation  of  Meichizedek  to  our  I^ord  is 
stated  at  great  length.  There  is  something  sur- 
prising and  mysterious  in  the  first  appearance 
of  Melchi/.  Mick.  nn<l  in  the  subsequent  reference 
to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  aft-r 
ages  would  recognize  as  designating  their  own 
sovereign,  bearing  gifts  which  recall  to  Chris- 
tians the  I,onr«  Supjnrr,  this  Canaanite1  crosses 
for  a  moment  the  path  of  Abrnm,  and  is  un- 
hesitatingly recognized  as  a  jierson  of  higher 
spiritual  rank  than  tin-  friend  of  God.  Disap- 
pcNfing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in.  lie  is  lost  to 
the  itncrcd  writings  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his  person 
with  superstitious  awe.  Jewish  tradition  pro- 
nounces Meichizedek  to  l>e  a  survivor  of  the 
deluge, — the  patriarch  Shem.  It  should  lie 
noted  that  this  supjxiMtion  does  not  appear  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos, —  n  presumption  that 
it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  till  after  the 
Christian  era.  —  nor  has  it  found  favor  with  the 
Father*.  Equally  old.  perhaps,  bnt  less  widely 
dHfhfled,  is  the  supjiosition,  not  in. known  to 
Augn  tine,  anil  ascnVd  hv  Jcrotm  (/.'".)  to 
Origen  and  Didvmns,  tuat  Melchizeilek  was  an 
angel.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of 
the  Mclchizcdckinns,  that  he  was  a  Power,  Vir- 
tue, or  Infiuence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  dar- 
ing conjecture  of  Hicrncns  and  his  followers, 
that  Meichizedek  wa>  the  Holy  Ghost  Epipha- 
nius  mentions  some  members"  of  t.V  Church  as 
holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Meichizedek 
was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form. 
Similar  to  this  was  a  Jewish  opinion  that  he 
was  the  Messiah.  The  way  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  would 'rather  lead  to  the 
immediate  inference  that  Melchi/edek  was  of 
one  Mood  with  the  children  of  Ham.  anion.: 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom) 
of  a  settled  Canaaititish  tribe.  And  as  Italaain 
was  a  prophet,  so  Meichizedek  wu«  a  pri<  i. 
among  die  corrupted  heathen,  not  sclf-ap|Miiiit. 
ed,  but  constituted  by  a  social  gift  from  God, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  Him.  The  "  order 
of  Meichizedek."  in  Ps.  ex.  4.  is  explained  bv 
Gcscniiis  and  HosenmuIIer  to  mean  'manner" 
-likeness  in  official  dignity  ~  a  king  anu 
priest.  The  relation  lietween  Mcl«  hi/.edek  ami 
Christ  as  tvpe  and  nntitype  is  made  in  the 
Bp.  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following 
particulars.  Kach  was  a  priest,  (!)  not  of 
the  Levitical  triU-;  (2)  superior  to  Abraham. 
(.1)  whose  beginning  and  cud  are  unknown  ; 

i  tt  Is  lnrr.-iii.le  that  <\  pri.  st  or  an  exenmmnnf- 

eated  -wid  accursed  rnr«-.  ifipciiiMil  whose  Infotdtv 
«»»  almost  full,  should  »>«•  superior  to  Ahraham. 
the  lather  of  the  faithful,  and  heir  of  the  world. 
Molchi/edi-k  w»<  no  Caiuimdte  —  Ki». 
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(4 )  who  la  not  only  a  priest,  hut  also  a  king 
of  righteousness  und  peace.'  Another  fruitful 
source  of  discussion  lias  been  Ibund  in  the  site 
of  Salem  and  Shavch,  whieh  certainly  lay  in 
A  brum's  road  from  Hohuli  to  the  f'lain  of 
Mature,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near  to 
each  other.  The  various  theories  mar  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  —  (1)  Sak'm  is 
sti[)|M>scd  to  have  occupied  in  Abraham's  time 
the  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jebus  und  then 
Jerusalem  stood ;  und  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley 
east  of  Jerusalem  through  which  the  Kidron 
flows.  (2)  Jerome  denies  that  Salem  is  Je- 
rusalem, and  asserts  that  it  is  identical  with  a 
town  near  Seythopolis  or  licthshan.  (.3)  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every 
probability  th.it  Mount  (icrizim  is  the  place 
where  Melchizcdck,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High, 
met  Abnun.  (4)  Kwald  denies  positively  that 
it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be  north 
ot  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  an 
opinion  which  Rodiger  condemns. 

Mel  6ft.  The  son  of  Menan,  and  ancestor 
of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  ili.  31 ). 

Mel'ech.  The  second  son  of  Micah,  the 
son  of  Mcrih-baal  or  Mephiboshcth  (1  Chr. 
viii.  35,  ix.  41 ). 

Mel  iCU.  The  same  as  Malllch  6  (Neh. 
xii.  14  ;  comp.  ver  2). 

Mel  ita,  the  modern  Malta.  This  island  has 
an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene 
of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  described 
in  such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  A|»ostles. 
(1.)  We  take  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  her  al-out  a  day  after  leaving 
Fair  Havens,  i.e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee 
of  Clalda  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  stur- 
board  tack,  and  strengthened  with  "  undergird- 
ers,"  the  bout  being  just  taken  on  board,  and 
the  gale  blowiag  hard  from  the  K.N.  E.  ('2.) 
Assuming  (what  every  practised  sailor  would 
allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  lie 
•boat  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a 
mile  and  a'hulf  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to 
the  conclusion,  by  measuring  the  distance  on  a 
chart,  that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast 
of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27). 
(■'«.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to  the  place 
traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching 
any  other  purt  of  the  island  previously.  The 
coast,  in  fact,  trends  from  this  bay  to  the  S.  K. 
This  may  be  seen  on  consulting  any  map  or 
chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Koura  Point,  which  is 
the  south-easterly  extremity  of  the  bay,  there 
must  infallibly  have  been  breakers,  with  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  N.  K.  Now  the  alarm 
was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took 
place  in  the  night  (ver.  '27),  and  it  ilocs  not  ap- 
|-  ar  that  the  passenger!  were  at  first  aware  of 
the  danger  which  liecame  sensible  to  the  o,uick 
t  ar  of  the  "  sailors."  (5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did 
not  strike;  and  this  corresjionds  with  the  i»osi- 
tion  of  the  point,  which  would  l>e  some  little 

1  The  ntti'tupt  to  make  Melchlzech  k  n  tvpe  re- 
sults in  confusion.  The  order  «f  Aaron  I*  type, 
nnil  i«  hi  n<oil  bv  the  apostle*.  The  order  of  ifel- 
chi/r.h  k  is  niriitype:  «ntl  the  sri-t  of  Paul's  argu- 
ment m,  that  the  antitype  Is  of  necessity  superior  to 
the  type.—  BO. 


distance  on  the jwrt  side,  or  to  the  left,  of  th» 
vessel.  (6.)  Off  this  j-oint  of  the  coast,  the 
soundings  arc  twenty  fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a 
little  further,  in  the  direction  of  the  tufmosetl  drift, 
they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  the 
danger  was  imminent,  there  would  still  hi*  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks 
ahead.  (8.)  With  bad  holding  ground,  there 
would  have  been  ureat  risk  of  the  ship  dragging 
her  anchors.  The  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Buy  is 
remarkably  tenacious.  (9.)  The  other  geologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  place  are  in  harmony 
with  the  narrative,  which  descrilies  the  creek  as 
having  in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy  bearh 
(ver.  39),  and  which  states  that  the  bow  of  the 
ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stern 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41 ). 
(10.)  Another  point  of  local  detail  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  —  viz.  that  as  the  shin  took  the 
ground,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  oiBa?.uoooc, 
i.e.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  ap- 
parently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see, 
on  looking  at  a  chart,  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  (11.)  Malta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Puteoli :  and  this  cor- 
responds with  the  fact  that  the  "  Castor  and 
Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ultimately 
conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island*  (Acts  xxviii.  11)"  (12.)  Finally,  the 
course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage, 
first  to  Syracuse,  and  then  to  Rhcgium,  con- 
tributes a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  arguments 
by  which  we  prove  that  Mclita  is  Malta.  The 
question  has  been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Jordun  Hill,  in  his  I'. and' Ship- 
wreck  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  published  work  in 
which  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  from  a 
sailor's  point  of  view.  As  regards  the  condition 
of  the  Island  of  Melita,  when  St.  Paul  was  there, 
it  was  a  dependency  of  the  lioman  province  of 
Sicily.  Its  chief  officer  (under  the  governor  of 
Sicily)  appears  from  inscriptions  to  have  had  the 
title  of  trpyrof  Mi/traiuv,  or  Primiu  Mrliten- 
stun,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase  which  St.  Luke 
uses  (xxviii.  7).  Mclita,  from  its  position  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
harbors,  has  always  lteen  important  both  in 
commerce  und  war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
l'hu-niciuns  at  an  early  period  ;  and  their  lan- 
guage, in  a  corrupted"  form,  continued  to  In- 
spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's  day. 

Melons  (Heb.  al>attichim)  arc  mentioned 
only  in  Num.  xi.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  we 
are  probably  to  understand  both  the  melon 
(Cucumis  melo)  and  the  water-melon  (CucuHu'ta 
citrulhm) ;  for  the  Arabic  noun  singular,  Imtelh, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  word,  is  used 
generically.  The  water-melon  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous  to  India,  from  which 
country  it  may  have  lteen  introduced  into  Egypt 
in  very  early  times.  The  common  melon  ( ( 'un<- 
mis  milu)  is"  cultivated  in  the  same  places  und 
ri'iens  at  the  same  time  with  the  water-melon  ; 
but  the  fruit  in  Eirypt  is  not  so  delicious  us  in 
this  country.  The  water-melon,  which  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  in- 
deed in  not  countries  generally,  is  a  fruit  not 
unlike  the  common  melon  ;  but  the  leaves  are 
deeply  lols-d  and  gashed,  the  flesh  is  pink  or 
white,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
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banking  up  the  river  at  the  bend  which  it  forms 
ubout  a  hundred  furlong* south  of  Memphis,  bud 
the  ancient  channel  drv,  while  he  dug  a  new 


Mol'z&r.  The  A.  V.  is  wrong  in  regarding 
Melzur  us  a  projier  name  ;  it  is  rather  an  official 
title,  as  is  implied  in  the  addition  of  the  article 
in  each  case  where  the  name  occurs  (Dan.  i.  1 1 , 
16);  the  marginal  reading,  "  the  steward,"  is 
therefore  more  correct. 

Mom  mius,  Quintus  (2  Mace.  xi.  34). 
j  Mv.si.if3,  T.|  Ap. 

Memphis,  ■  city  of  ancient  Kgypt,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30° 
6'  N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isuiah  (xix.  I.'J),  J  re- 
miah(ii.  16,xlvi.  14,  19),  and  Kxekiel  (xxx.  13, 
16),  under  the  name  of  Nom  ;  and  by  Ho>ca 
(ix.  6)  under  the  name  of  Morn  in  Hebrew,  and 
Mi. miii is  in  our  English  version.  Though 
some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  ancient  city, 
the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher  anti- 
quity than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its 
foundation  from  Menes,  the  first  really  historical 
king  of  Kgypt.  The  era  of  Menes  is  not  satis- 
factorily determined.  But,  indeterminate  and 
conjectural  as  the  carlv  chronology  of  Kgvpt  vet 
is,  all  agree  that  the  known  history  of  the  em- 
pire begins  with  Menes,  who  founded  Memphis. 
The  city  la-longs  to  the  earliest  periods  of  au- 
thentic "history.  The  building  of  Memphis  is 
associated  by  tradition  with  a  stupendous  work 
of  art  which  bsxa  permanently  changed  the  course 
of  the  Nile  and  the  face  of  the  Delta.  Before 
the  time  of  Menes,  the  river,  emerging  from  the 
upper  valley  into  the  neck  of  the  Delta.  U-nt  its 
course  westwurd  toward  the  hills  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a  large  js.rtioii  of 
its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that  direction. 
Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yearly  inunda- 
tion gives  life  and  fertility  to  Kgypt  was  largely 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  wasted 
in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured 
that  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta 
was  an  uninhabitable  marsh.  The  rivers  of 
Damascus,  the  TiimuLi  and  'Auvij,  now  lose 
themselves  in  the  same  way  in  the  marshy  lakes 
of  the  great  desert  plain  south-east  of  the  city. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  iijh>ii  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  of  his  time,  that  Menes,  "  by 


for  the  stream  half  way  between  the  two 
lines  of  hills."  From  his  description,  it  appears 
that  Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  re- 
claimed by  the  dike  of  Menes,  and  drained  bv 
his  artificial  lake.  The  dike  of  Menes  lagan 
twelve  miles  south  of  Memphis,  and  deflected 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  about  two  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a 
canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of  its  wuters 
westward  through  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigat- 
ing the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direction, 
while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against  on 
that  side  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir 
at  Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which 
these  works  required,  and  which  their  remains 
still  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material 
civilization,  at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the 
earliest  known  period  of  Kgyptian  history. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  circumference 
of  about  1 9  miles.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  priests,  that  Menes  "  built  the 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  which  stands  within  the 
city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy  of  mention  " 
(ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  iden- 
tifies with  Hephiestiis  was  PtaJt,  "  the  creative 
power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things."  The 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
structures  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
southern  portico  of  the  temple  of  i'tah ;  and 
Fsammetichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also 
erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  mag- 
nificent colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  stataes 
or  Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  temple  of  Mcdccnet  iiabou  at  Thebes 
(Herod,  ii.  153).  Through  this  colonnade  the 
Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon  state  occa- 
sions. At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Isis :  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
"  myriad-named  "  divinity.  Memphis  had  also 
its  Serapcium,  which  probably  stood  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  city.  The  sacred  cubit, 
and  other  symlwls  used  in  measuring  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis, 
was  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  corresjionding  with 
the  city  itself.  The  "  city  of  the  pyramids  "  is 
a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
the  monuments.  The  great  field  or  plain  of  the 
pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  extends  from  Alw-Iloiuh,  n  lirtle  to 
the  north-west  of  Cairo,  to  Mo/doom,  aliout  forty 
miles  to  the  south,  and  thence  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction  aliout  twenty-live  miles  farther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  I/oimru  and  of  Biakmk  in 
the  Fdi^mra.  But  the  principal  seat  of  the 
pyramids,  the  Memphitc  Necropolis,  was  in  a 
range  of  aliout  fifteen  miles  from  SaLLam  to 
(risen,  and  in  the  groups  here  remaining  nearly 
thirty  are  probablv  tombs  of  the  imperial  sov- 
ereigns of  Memphis.  Memphis  long  held  iti 
place  us  a  capital ;  and  forccnturiea  a  Mcmphitc 
dynasty  ruled  over  all  Kgypt.    I^-}»sius,  Bun- 


,  and  Brugseh  agree  in  regarding  the  3d, 
4th,  fith.  7th,  and  8th  dvnastiesof  the  Old  Km- 
pin-  as  Memphitc,  reaching  through  n  period 
of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  portion  of 
this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken,  or 
there  were  contemporaneous  dynasties  in  other 
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parts  of  Egypt.  The  overthrow  of  Memphis 
was  distinctly  predicted  by  the  Hebrew  prophets 
(Is.  xix.  13  ;' Jer.  xlvi.  19).  The  latest  of  these 
predictions  was  uttered  nearly  6<K)  years  lieforc 
Christ,  and  half  a  century  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Camhyscs  (cif.  B.C.  525).  Herodo- 
tus informs  us  that  Cnroby,  enraged  at  the 
opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis,  com- 
mitted many  outrages  upon  the  city.  The  city 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cain- 
bys.es.  The  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its 
decline.  The  Caliph  conquerors  founded  Fostrft 
(Old  Cairo)  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  theXile, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Memphis,  and  brought 
materials  from  the  old  city  to  build  their  new 
capital  (a.i>.  638).  At  length  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  Memphis,  that  for  a  long  time  its 
very  site  was  lost.  1'ococke  could  find  no  trace 
of  it.  Hecent  explorations,  especially  those  of 
Messrs.  Mariette  and  I. in  mi,  nave  brought  to 
light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have  been 
dispersed  to  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mem'UCan.  One  of  tlio  seven  princes  of 
Pcr<ia  in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  "  saw  the 
kinir's  face,"  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Esth. 
i.  14,  16,  21).  They  were  "wise  men  who 
knew  the  times"  (skilled  in  the  planets,  accord- 
ing to  Aben  Ezra),  and  apj>car  to  have  formed 
a  council  of  state  ;  Joscphus  says  thut  one  of 
their  offices  was  that  of  interpreting  the  laws 
[AWL  XX,  6,  §  1). 

Menahem,  son  of  (Jadi,  who  slew  the 
nsurper  Shallum,  and  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Israel,  n.c.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xv.  14-22. 
It  has  liecn  inferred  from  the  expression  in 
verse  14,  "from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem  was  a 
general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at  Tinaih, 
and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Samaria, 
and  avenged  the  murder  of  bis  master  by  Shal- 
lum. He  maintained  the  calfwordiip  of  Jero- 
boam. The  contemporary  prophets,  Ilosca  and 
Amos,  have  left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
ungodliness,  demoralization,  and  feebleness  of 
Israel.  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his 
ferocious  treatment  of  Tiphs4di  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  The  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  the  site  of  the  town,  have  l>cen  doubted. 
The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  l>cginning 
Of  Mcnahcm's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was 
doubtless  intended  to  strike  terror  into  tin- 
hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.  But  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  Menabein's  reign  is  the  fir>t 
appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyrians  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.  King  l'nl, 
however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1,000 
talents  of  silver.  Rawlinson  says  that  in  an 
inscription  the  name  of  Menahem  is  given, 
probably  hv  mistake  of  the  stone-cutter,  as  a 
tributary  of  Thglath-Pilcser. 

Men  an.  The  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the 
ancestor*  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  I  Luke  iii.  31). 

Me'ne  (Hi.  •*  numbered  ").  The  first  word 
of  the  mvsterious  inscription  written  upon  the 
wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  in  which  Daniel 
read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dvnastv 
(Dan.  v.  IT.,  26). 

Menu  la  us,  a  usurping  high-priest  who 


obtained  the  office  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 

(c.  B.c.  172)  by  a  large  brilw  (2  Mace.  ir. 
23-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  He  net 
with  a  violent  death  "at  the  hands  of  Antiochus 
Eupator  (cir.  n.c.  163),  which  seemed  in  a 
lnxuliar  munner  a  providential  punishment  of 
his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  According  to  J  ose- 
phus,  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and 
Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  proper 
name  Onias  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Macea- 
becs,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother 
of  Simon  the  Bcnjnmitc  (2  Mace.  iv.  23).  Ap. 

Merncs  the  us.  The  father  of  Apollo- 
nh  s  3  (2  Mace.  iv.  21 ).  Ap. 

Mem  .  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Ixv.  1 1  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  and  that  furnish  the 
drink-ofli-ring  unto  that  number,"  the  marginal 
reading  for  the  last  word  being  "  Meni."  That 
the  word  so  rendered  is  a  pit >j ier  name,  and  also 
the  nroj>er  name  of  aji  object  of  idolatrous 
worship  cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is 
n  supposition  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
qmvtion,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  context, 
and  Aas  every  probability  to  recommend  it. 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  uny  known 
heathen  god  is  still  uncertain.  Tire  versions  are 
at  variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  n  tub  red 
"  fortune  "  or  "  luck."  The  judgments  of  the 
commentators  arc  equally  conflicting.  The 
majority  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god 
or  goddess,  the  ?Mu  l.unus,  or  Ika  Luna  of 
the  liomans  ;  masculine  as  regards  the  earth 
which  she  illumines  (Trmi  nuiritnn),  feminine 
with  respect  to  the  sun  (S<mu  njrvr),  from  whom 
she  receives  her  light.  Amocg  those  who  have 
intcrprcled  the  word  literally  '•  number  "  may  I* 
reckoned  Rashiand  Abrubanel,  who  understand 
by  it  the  "  number  "  of  the  priests  who  formed 
the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast.  Kitnehi, 
in  his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11.  snys  of  Meni,  "  It  is 
a  star,  and  some  interpret  it  of  the  star*  which 
arc  numlvrrd,  and  they  are  the  seven  sturs  of 
motion,"  i.r.  the  planets.  But  Goaentoe,  with 
more  proltfibility,  while  admitting  the  same 
origin  of  the  word,  gives  to  the  root  tuanah 
the  sense  of  assigning,  or  distributing,  and  con- 
nects it  with  manah,  one  of  the  three  i  lols  wor- 
shipped by  the  Arabs  U-fore  the  time  of  Mo- 
hnmmcd,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
Koran  (Sura  53),  "  What  think  ye  of  Allat, 
and  Al  I'zzah,  and  Manah,  that  other  third 
goddess  I"  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship 
of  "  the  tribes  of  Hudheyl  aud'  Khuzd'ah,  who 
dwelt  between  Mekkch  and  El  Medceneh.  and, 
ns  some  »..\  ,  of  i!m'  ti  ibefl  of  I  hv 1  i-Kli.t/ra;. 
ami  Thnkcck  also.  This  idol  was  n  large  stone, 
demolished  by  one  Saad,  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia  " 
The  etymology  given  by  (iesenius  is  more 
probable  ;  and  Meni  would  then  lie  the  person- 
ification of  fate  or  destiny,  under  whatever 
form  it  was  worshipped.  Whether  this  form, 
as  (iesenius  maintains,  whs  the  planet  Venus, 
which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as  ''  the 
L  smt  good  fortune  "  (the  planet  Jupiter  lieing 
the  "greater"),  it  is  iin|Htssible  to  say  with 
certainty  :  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the 
worship  of  Mam'ih  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times 
before  Slohammed  to' that  of  Xeni  by  the  Jew? 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ea.  \r. 
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Meo  nenim,  the  Plain  of,  an  oak,  or 

terebinth,  or  other  great  tree — for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Elan,  by  "  plain  "  is  most 
probably  incorrect,  as  will  l>c"  shown  under  the 
head  of*  Plain — which  formed  a  well  known 
object  in  Central  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges.  It  is  mentioned  —  at  least  under  this 
name  —  °nlv  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  In  wliat  direc- 
tion it  stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we  are  not 
told.  The  meaning  of  Mconenim,  if  interpret- 
ed as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters  or  "  observ- 
ers of  times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut. 
xviii.  10,  14  ;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  "  soothsayers  "). 
This  connection  of  the  name  with  magical  arts 
has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion is  identical  with  that  beneath  whieh  Jacob 
hid  the  foreign  idolfl  and  amulets  of  his  house- 
hold, before  going  into  the  presence  of  God  at 
the  consecrated  ground  of  Bethel  ((Jen.  xxxv. 
4).  But  the  inference  s^ms  hardly  a  sound 
one,  for  meonmim  does  not  mean  "  enchantwn/s," 
but  "  enehant<-r.«,"  nor  is  there  raj  ground  for 
connecting  it  in  any  way  with  amulets  or  im- 
ages ;  ami  there  is  the  positive  reason  against 
the  identification,  that  while  this  tree  seems  to 
bare  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it.  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sheehcin  :  —  1.  The  oak  (not 
•'  plain  "  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh,  where  Abram 
mack-  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first  altar 
in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  That 
of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of.  3.  "  The  oak 
whieh  was  in  the  holv  place  of  Jehovah " 
(Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or 
"  oak  (not  •  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem,"  beneath  whieh  Abimrleeh  was  made 
king  (Judg.  ix.  6).  5.  The  KIon-Meonenim. 
While  four  of  these  were  probably  one  and  the 
same  tree,  the  oak  of  Mconenim  seems  to  have 
been  a  distinct  one.  It  is  |>erhaps  possihlc  that 
Mconenim  may  have  originally  been  Maonim, 
that  is  Maonitcs  or  Bfehanim,  a  tribe  or  nation 
of  non-Israelites  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Moonotha'i.  <>iie  of  the  son-,  of  Othnicl, 
the  voungvr  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

Mepha  ath,  a  city  of  the  Uetilx  iiites,  one 
of  the  town-,  dependent  on  Heshbou  (Josh.  xiii. 
»*).  Iving  in  the  district  of  the  Mi-hor  (romj). 
17  and  Jer.  xUiii.  21,  A.  V.  "plain  "),  whieh 
probably  answered  to  the  modern  IMka.  It 
was  one  of  the  c'ties  allotted  with  their  suburbs 
to  the  Merarite  Lcvites  (Josh.  XXI.  37;  1  Chr. 
vi.  79).  Menhauth  is  named  in  the  ahoTO  pas- 
sages with  Dibon,  Juhaiah,  Kirjathaim,  and 
other  towns,  whieh  have  been  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty  on  the  north  of  the  Anion 
(  UWy  Mojeb)  ;  'but  no  one  ap|>cars  vet  to 
have  discovered  any  name  at  nil  resembling  it. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  it  was  used  as  a  mili- 
tary post. 

Mcphibo'8heth,  the  name  borne  by  two 
members  of  the  family  of  Saul  —  his  soil  and 
his  grandson. — 1.  Saul's  son  by  Ki/pah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah,  his  concubine  (2  Sain.  x\i. 
8).  He  ami  his  brother  Armoni  were  among 
the  seven  victims  who  were  surrendered  by  Da- 
rid  to  the  Gibeonitcs,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  from 
whieh  the  country  was  suffering.  —  2.  The  son 
uf  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and  nephew  of 
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the  preceding.  1.  His  life  seem*  to  have  beea, 
from  t>cgiuning  to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discom- 
fort. The  name  of  his  mother  is  unknown. 
When  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain 
on  Gillioa,  he  was  an  infant  but  five  years  old. 
He  was  then  living  under  the  charge  of  his 
nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  resi- 
dence of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the  army  was 
destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that 
the  Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of 
the  country,  were  sweeping  all  before  them, 
reached  the  royal  household.  The  nurse  fled, 
carrying  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  in  her 
panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephibo- 
sheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  with  such 
force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use  of  both 
feet  (2  Sain.  iv.  4).  2.  After  the  uccident  which 
thus  imbittered  his  whole  existence,  Mcphiho- 
sheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of  his  family 
l>eyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  (powerful  Gadite  or  Manassite 
sheik  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim, 
which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle  Ishbosheth 
was  the  headquarters  of  his  family.  By  Machir 
lie  was  brought  up,  there  he  married,  ami  there 
he  was  living  at  a  later  period,  when  David, 
having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  adver- 
saries of  Israel  on  every  side,  had  leisure  to 
turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and  hardly 
less  pressing  descriptions.  So  completely  had 
the  family  of  the  late  king  vanished  from  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to 
be  met  with  in  any  way  related  to  them  was 
one  Ziiia.  From  this  man,  David  learnt  of  the 
existence  of  McpbiUtshcth.  Royal  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar 
in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  by  them  the 
prince  nnd  his  infant  son  Miciia  were  brought 
to  Jerusalem.  The  interview  with  David  was 
marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and' on  that  of  Mephihosheth  by  the  fear 
and  humility  which  have  Urn  pointed  out  as 
characteristic  of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal 
presence  with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather 
restored  to  him,  and  with  the  whole  family  ami 
establishment  of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate 
the  land  and  harvest  the  produce.  He  himself 
is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  David's  table.  From 
this  time  forward,  he  resided  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen  years  now 
passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives. 
Of  Mepbibosheth'd  behavior  on  this  occasion 
we  possess  two  accounts, — his  own  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24-30),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They 
are  naturally  nt  variance  with  each  o.her.  In 
consequence"  of  the  story  of  Ziba,  his  loyalty 
ami  thoughtful  courtesy  an-  rewarded  by  the 
possesions  of  his  master,  thus  once  more  re- 
instating him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had 
been  so  rmlelv  thrust  on  Mephiltoshcth's  arri- 
val in  Judah. '  Mephil>osheth  s  story  —  which, 
however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling 
until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank 
of  Jordan — was  very  different  from  Zibn's. 
That  David  did  not  disbelieve  it  is  shown  by 
hi-  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previously 
given  That  he"  did  not  entirely  reverse  his 
decision,  but  allowed  Zihn  to  retain  possession 
of  half  the  lands  of  Mephibosheth,  U  probably 
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i  rab,  the  eldest  daughter,  possibly  the 
child,  of  King  Saul  (1  Sara.  xir.  49). 
rst  appears  after  the  victory  over  Goliath 


doe  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole  transac- 
tion, but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame  of 
miud  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment.  "  Shall 
then  any  man  1*  put  to  death  this  day  >.  "  is 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  piocecding.  4.  The 
writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view  gene- 
rally taken  of  Mephiboahcth's  conduct,  and  in 
particular  the  opposite  side  has  !>een  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the  late 
I'rofcssor  Blum  in  his  l/nd^i^'Comcidenca. 
Hut  whuu  the  circumstances  on  both  sides  are 
weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  come  to  above.  McphihoslK-th  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hojie  for  from  the  revolu- 
tion. Ziba,  on  the  other  hand,  had  even  thing 
to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by  any  turn  affairs 
might  take.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  dying 
words  of  David,  which  is  the  main  occasion  o? 
Mr.  Blunt \  strictures,  it  is  most  natural  —  at 
any  rate  it  is  quite  allowable  —  to  suppose  that, 
in  the  interval  of  eight  years  which  elapsed 
between  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  and  his 
death,  Mephibosheth's  painful  life  liad  come  to 
an  end.  We  may  without  difficulty  believe 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  anxieties  and 
annoyances  which  Ziba's  treachery  had  brought 
upon  him. 

Me  rab 
eldest 

and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  become  an 
inmate  in  Saul's  bouse  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his 
friendship  with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  lie  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed 
Merab  to  David  (xviii.  17).  David's  hesita- 
tion looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the 
honor  —  at  any  rate,  liefore  the  marriage,  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her 
attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was  then 
married  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite,  to  whom 
■he  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  The  Au- 
tlmriiod  Version  of  this  hist  passage  is  an  ac- 
commodation. The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which 
■he  bare  to  Adriel."  The  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  that  "  Michal  "  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  "Merab."  But 
the  error  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Merai'ah.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joai- 
kim,  the  son  of  Jcshua,  and  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Seraiah  (Neb.  xii- 
12). 

Merui  oth.  1.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house. 
It  was  thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of 
high-priest.  It  is  apparently  another  Mcraioth 
who  comes  in  between  Zadok  and  Ahitub  in 
the  genealogy  of  Aznriah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11  ;  Nch. 
xi.  II),  unless  the  names  Ahitub  and  Meraioth 
are  transposed,  which  is  not  improbable.  — 
2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of  priests, 
which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jcshua 
was  represented  by  Ilelkai  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Mer  an.  The  merchants  of  Mertin  and 
Theman  are  mentioned  with  the  Ilagnrenc* 
(Bar.  iii.  23)  as  "  searchers-out  of  understand* 
ing."    The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere, 


and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Medan  "  or 

"  Midiun." 

Mer  an,  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of  the 
third  great  division  of  the  Levites,  the  Mera- 
kites,  whose  designation  in  Hebrew  is  the 
same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed.  Of  Merari'*  personal  history, 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  birth  befure  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  of  his  being  one  of 
the  seventy  who  accompanied  Jucob  thither, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi.  8,  11). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  numbering 
in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of 
two  families,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushitcs 
Mahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two  sons,  oi 
the  son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  ( 1  Chr.  vi. 
19,47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuricl, 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a 
month  old  and  upwards,  was  6,200 ;  those  from 
30  years  old  to  50  were  3,200.  Their  charge 
was  the  boards,  burs,  pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and 
cords  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  court,  and  all 
the  tools  connected  with  setting  them  up.  In 
the  encampment,  their  place  was  to  the  north 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  both  thev  and  the  Ger- 
shouites  were  "  under  the  hani  "  of  Ithnmar 
the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature 
of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  carry,  fou» 
wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them  ,* 
and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershon- 
ite»  followed  immediately  after  the  standard 
of  Judah,  and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they 
might  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  the  arrival 
of  the  Kohuthitcs  (Num.  iii.  20,  33-37,  iv. 
29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x.  17,  21).  In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  hail 
twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben. 
Gad,  and  Zchulun,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a 
frequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel  and 
Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  63,  77- 
811.  In  the  time  of  David,  Asaiah  was  their 
chief,  and  assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).  After- 
wards we  find  the  Merarites  still  sharing  with 
the  two  other  Levitical  families  the  various 
functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6,  21-23). 
In  the  days  of  Hczckiah,  the  Merarites  were 
still  flourishing ;  and  Kish  the  son  of  Ahdi,  au/l 
Azariah  the  son  of  Jchalelel,  took  their  part 
with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  levitical 
families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  pu- 
rifying the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  from  captivity,  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  14, 
Neh.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at  that  time  sons 
of  Jeduthun  under  Obndiah  or  Abda,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A 
little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany 
him  on  his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem, 
"a  man  of  good  understanding  of  the  sons  of 
Mahli  "  was  found,  whose  name,  if  the  text 
here  and  at  ver.  '24  is  correct,  is  not  given. 
"  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons  of  Merari,"  with 
twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren,  jnmc  with 
him  lit  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19).  But 
it  seems  prettv  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 
is,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabinh,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19, 
were  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  not. 
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as  the  actual  text  of  vcr.  24  indicates,  priests. —  1 
2.  The  father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

Meratha'im.  the  Land  of,  that  is  "  of  ! 

double  reliellion,  '  alluding  to  the  country  of 
the  Chaldieans,  and  to  the  double  captivity 
which  it  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel 
(Jer.  1.  21 ). 

Mercu  rms,  pro|>criy  Hermes,  the  Greek 
deity,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  their 
Mercury,  the  god  of  commerce  and  bargains. 
Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  , 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  represent- 
ed as  the  companion  of  his  father  in  his  wan- 
derings upon  earth.  The  episode  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Mritm.  viii.  620-724)  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  simple  people  of  Lystra 
recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who, 
according  to  their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the 
likeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called 
Paul  "  Hermes,  because  he  was  the  chief  speak-  I 
er;"  identifying  in  him,  as  thev  supposed,  by 
this  characteristic,  the  herald  of"  the  gods  and 
of  Zeus,  the  eloquent  orator,  inventor  of  let- 
ters, music,  and  the  arts. 

Mercy-seat.  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  the  lid  of  the  Ark  or  the  Covenant,  not 
another  surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that 
whereon  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was 
sprinkled  br  the  high-priest ;  and  in  this  rela- 
tion it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  of  the 
word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on  the  material  fact 
of  its  "  covering  "  the  Ark,  or  derived  from  this 
notion  of  its  reference  to  the  "  covering  "  (U. 
atonement)  of  sin, 

Mer'ed.  This  name  occurs  in  a  fragment- 
ary genealogy  in  I  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra.  Tradition  identifies 
him  with  Caleb  and  Moses. 

Mor  omoth.  1.  Son  of  Uriah,  or  Urijah, 
the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hakkos,  the 
head  of  the  seventh  course  of  priests  as  estab- 
lished by  David.  In  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Mcremoth 
is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple.  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Xe-  j 
hemiah,  we  find  Mcremoth  taking  an  active 
part,  working  l>ctween  Meshullain  and  the  sons 
of  Hasscnaah  who  restored  the  fish-gate  ( Xeh. 
iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring  the  portion  of  the 
Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the  house  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  (Xeh.  iii.  21).  —  2.  A  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  i 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  36).  —  3.  A  priest,  or  | 
more  probably  a  family  of  priest*,  wfio  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nchcmiah  (Xeh.  x.  5).  The 
latter  supposition  is  more  probable,  because  in 
Xeh.  xii.  3  the  name  occurs,  with  many  others 
of  the  same  list,  among  those  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  a  eenturv  before. 

Mer'68.  One  of  the  seven  counsellors  of 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  '-wise  men  which 
knew  the  times  "  (Ksth.  i.  14) 

Mer  ibah.  In  Ex.  xvii  7  we  read.  -  He 
called  the  name  of  the  place  Massah  ami  Meri- 
bah,"  where  the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock 
was  smitten.  [For  the  situation,  see  Rki-ii- 
idim.J  The  name  is  also  given  to  Kade*h 
fXum.  xx.  13.24,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxii.  51, 
*' Meribah-kadesh "),  because   there  also  the 


people,  when  in  want  of  water,  strove  with 

God. 

Mcrib-ba'al,  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of 

Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the 
same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of  2  Samuel 
is  culled  Mkimiiuoshi.th. 

Merodach  is  mentioned  once  onlv  in 
Scripture,  namely  in  Jer.  1.  2.  It  has  been 
commonly  coucluded  from  this  passage  that 
Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate  gods ;  but 
from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscription-, 
it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  famous 
Babylonian  Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  prob- 
ably at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which 
by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a  certain  distinction  appears  to  nave  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden 
image  in  tlte  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  Urn  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather 
than  Merodach,  while  other  idol*  of  the  god 
may  have  represented  him  as  Merodach  rather 
than  Bel. 

Mer  odach-Bal  adan  is  mentioned  as 
king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  both 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former  place,  he  is 
called  Bcrodach-Buiadan.  The  orthography 
"  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be  preferred.  The 
name  of  Merodach-Baladan  has  been  clearly 
recognized  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The 
Canon  gives  Mcroduch-Buladan  ( J/aruW/n/xi/ ) 
a  reign  of  12  vcara  — from  b.c.  721  to  n.c.  7oy 
— and  makes  him  U.rn  succeeded  by  a  certain 
A rcean us.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six- 
months'  reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or 
Bclibus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascend- 
ed the  throne  u.c.  702.  It  has  commonly  been 
seen  that  these  must  be  two  different  reigns,  and 
tluu  Mcrodach-Baladan  roust  therefore  have 
been  deposed  in  b.c.  709,  and  have  recovered 
his  throne  in  n.c.  702,  when  he  had  a  second 
period  of  dominion  lasting  half  a  year.  The 
inscriptions  contain  express  mention  of  both 
reigns.  Sargon  states  tnat  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  own  reign  he  drove  Mcrodach-Baladan 
out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  ruled  over  it  for 
twelve  years  ;  and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in 
his  first  year  he  defeated  and  expelled  the  some 
monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place  "  a  man  named 
Belib."  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it 
liecomes  apparent  that  Mcrodach-Baladan  was 
the  head  of  the  popular  party,  which  resisted  the 
Assyrian  monarehs,  and  strove  to  maintain  the 
Independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
he  is  styled  "  the  son  of  Baladan  ;  "  but  the 
inscriptions  call  him  "the  son  of  Yutfitt ; " 
whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Baladan  was 
a  more  remote  ancestor.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  Mcrodach-Baladan  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah.  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  as  to  the  astronomical  marvel  of 
which  Juda*a  had  l>ccn  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31 ).  We  prefer  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Mcr- 
odach-Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it 
within  the  period,  B.C.  721-709.  which  the 
Canon  assigns  to  him.  Xow  the  14th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy  should  fall 
(2  K.  xx.  6;  Is.  xxxviii.  :>),  appears  to  have 
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i.e.  713.  This  was  the  year  of  Merodach- 
Baladan's  first  reign.  The  real  object  of  the 
mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a  league  be- 
tween Babylon,  Jinhva,  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  5, 
6),  in  onler  to  check  the  growing  jjower  of  the 
Assyrians.  The  league,  however,  though  de- 
signed, does  not  seem  to  have  taken  effect. 
Saigon  sent  expeditions  hoth  into  Syria  and 
Bain  Ionia  —  seized  the  stronghold  of  Ashdod 
in  the  one,  and  completely  defeated  Mcrodach- 
BaladuO  in  the  other.  1  hat  monarch  sought 
safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in  ex- 
ile. At  last  be  found  an  opportunity  to  return. 
In  B.C.  70.1  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged  in 
anarchy,  the  Assyrian  yoke  wus  thrown  off, 
and  various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ex- 
iled monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and  re- 
covered his  throne.  Merodach-Baladan  had 
obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Susiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  Merodach- 
Baladati  fled  to  "  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his  recovered  crown 
after  wearing  it  for  al>out  six  months,  and 

rt  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and 
urity. 

Me'rom,  the  Waters  of,  a  place  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  rales- 
tine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained  possession 
of  the  southern  {tortious  of  the  country,  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh 
xi.  5),  and  lure  they  were  encountered  by 
Joshua,  and  completely  routed  (ver.  7).  The 
name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  this  passage,  nor  is  it  found  in  Joscphna. 
In  the  Oiioriia.stiewt  of  Eusebius,  the  name  is 
given  as  "  Merran,"  and  it  is  stated  to  l»e  "a 
village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Schaste  (Sa- 
maria), nnd  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  though  by  common  consent  the 
"  waters  of  Merom  "  an'  identified  with  the 
lake  through  which  the  Jordan  runs  between 

Bania.s  and  the  Sea  of  (Jalilet  the  Scmccbo- 

nitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bakr  tl-IIuhh  of  the 
modern  Arabs  — yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  region  to 
which  the  name  of //mA  A  is  attached  —  the. In/ 
tl-IIulih — is  a  depressed  plain  or  basin,  com- 
mencing on  the  north  of  the  foot  of  the  slope* 
which  lead  up  to  the  }frrj  Ai/in  and  7»//  »7-A'</- 
fiif,  and  extending  southwards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same  nana —  liuhr 
ti-lliihh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is  enclosed  lie-  ! 
tween  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  on  the  wi  st 
the  highland*  of  Upper  (Jnlilec  —  the  JtUI  Sa- 
fiit ;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table- 
land of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base 
of  Ilerroon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond 
the  /Ii'il'tt  till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiltcrias.  The  latter  rises  abruptly 
from  the  low  ground  ;  but  the  hills  on  the  west 
cm  side  break  down  more  gradually,  and  leave 
a  tract  of  undulating  table-land  of  varying 
breadth  between  them  and  the  plain,  rhis 
hasin  is  in  all  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
four  to  five  wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  an  a 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  nU-rias.  It 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  high- 
lands on  each  -side,  but  more  especially  for  the 


waters  of  the  May  Ayun,  an  elevated  plateau 
which  lies  above  it  amongst  the  root*  of  the 
great  northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  In 
form,  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north,  and  the  apex  at  the 
south.  It  measures  about  three  miles  in  each 
direction.  Its  level  in  placed  bv  Van  de  Velde 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  water  of  the  lake  is  dear  and 
Sweet ;  it  is  covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved 
plant,  and  aUmnds  in  water-fowl.  Owing  to 
its  triangular  form,  a  considerable  space  is  left 
between  the  lake  and  the  mountains  at  its 
lower  end.  This  appears  to  l>e  more  the  case 
on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  rolling 
plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and  cultivated 
to  the  water's  edge.  Supposing  the  lake  to  lie 
identical  with  the  "  waters  of  Merom,"  the 
plain  just  spoken  of  on  its  south-western  mar- 
gin is  the  only  spot  which  could  have  been  the 
site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as  the  Canaan- 
itcs  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  would  have  emcamped  in  a 
jjosition  from  which  there  was  literally  no  es- 
cape. But  this  only  strengthens  the  difficulty 
already  expressed  as  to  the  identification.  Still 
the  district  of  the  Huleh  will  always  jkjsscss  an 
interest  for  the  biblical  student,  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  cities 
of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on  its  bonier, — 
Kedcsh,  Hazor,  Dan,  Laish,  tasarea,  Philip- 
pi,  &c. 

Mero  nothite,  the,  thut  is,  the  native  of 
a  place  called  probably  Mcronoth,  of  which, 
however,  no  further  traces  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Two  Mcronothitcs  arc  named  in  the 
Bible  : —  I.  Jkbdkiaii,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  roynl  asses  of  King  Duvid  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
30);  and  2.  Jauon,  of  one  those  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalenrafter  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neb.  iii.  7). 

Me  roz,  ■  place  mentioned  only  in  the  Song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  there 
denounced  la-cause  its  inhabitants  had  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle  with  Siscra. 
Men)/,  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known  : 
jtossibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the 
curse.    A  place  named  Mcrrus  (but  Eusebius 

M</Y«o  )  is  named  by  Jerome  [Oitom,  " Mer- 
rom")  as  twelve  miles  north  of  Schaste.  near 
Dothaim  ;  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  have  lieen 
near  the  scent;  of  the  conflict.  Ear  more  feasi- 
ble is  the  conjecture  of  Sehwarz,  that  Mero/ 
is  to  Ik-  found  at  Mutants — more  correctly 
•  l-MuiOssux —  a  ruined  site  about  four  miles 
X.  W.  of  linstm,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  hills  which  an-  the  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  "  Little  Hcnnon,"  and  form  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  valley  (  Wadu  Jaiud)  which 
leads  directly  from  the  I'lain  of  Jezreel  to  the 
Jordan. 

Me  ruth.    A  corruption  of  Immek  1,  in 

Ear.  ii.  37  (I  Esd.  v.  24).  Ap. 

Me  sech,  Me'shech,  a  son  of  Jnpheth 
(fien.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  the  progenitor  of 
a  race  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern 
nations.  They  ap|*ear  as  allies  of  I  Jog  (Ez. 
xxxviii.  2  3,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supplying  the 
Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves  (Ez.  xxrii. 
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13) :  in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  they  are  noticed  as  one  of 
the  remotest  and  at  the  same  time  rudest  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Both  the  name  and  the 
associations  are  in  favor  of  the  identification 
of  Meshceh  with  the  Sfo*clu' :  the  form  of  the 
name  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  classical  designa- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Moschi  in  the  age  of 
Kzekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  viz.  on  the  borders  of 
Cholchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain 
chain  connecting  Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus 
was  named  after  them  the  Moarhici  Montr*,  and 
where  was  also  a  district  named  by  Stralw  (xi. 
497-499)  Moacltict.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, the  name  appears  under  the  form  of 
Mimkai. 

Mesha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they  first 
settled  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30).  Without  put- 
ting too  precise  a  limitation  on  the  possible 
situation  of  Mesha  and  Scphar,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  these  places  must  have  fallen  within 
the  south-western  quarter  of  the  peninsula; 
including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
the  districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as 
far  as  Hadramawt,  on  the  east.  In  Scphar  we 
believe  we  have  seen  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
early  settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or 
the  inland  city.  If  Mesha  was  the  western 
limit  of  the  Joktanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in 
north-western  Yemen.  But  the  identifications 
that  have  been  proposed  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  seaport  called  kovaa  or  MovQa,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  others  (see  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  s.  v.  Muza)  presents 
the  most  probable  site.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into 
dway,  if  the  modern  Moosa  be  the  same  place. 
Mesha  may  possibly  have  lain  inland,  and  more 
to  the  north-west  of  Sephar  than  the  position 
of  Moosa  would  indicate  ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  assumed. 

Me'sha.  1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Je- 
horam,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  first.  When  Ahab  had  fallen  in 
battle  at  Kumoth-Gilcad,  Mesha  seized  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  confusion  consequent 
upon  this  disaster,  ami  the  feeble  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  voke  of  Israel,  and 
free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of 
"  a  hundred  thousand  wethers  and  a  hundred 
thousand  rams  with  their  wool."  The  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle 
(Num.  xxxii.  1 ) ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moab- 
ites  consisted  in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep; 
and  the  kinc  of  -  this  pastoral  people  is  de- 
scribed as  miked,  "  a  sheep-master."  or  owner 
of  herds.  When  Jehoram  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their 
former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  n  circui- 
tous route  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined 
bv  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Kdom.  The 
Moabites  were  defeated,  and  the  kins  lo°k 
refuge  in  his  last  stroughold,  and  defended  him- 
self with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700 
fighting  men,  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to 


cut  his  wav  through  the  beleaguering  , 
and,  when  beaten  back,  he  withdrew  to  the  wall 
of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  allied 
host,  offered  his  first-born  son,  his  successor  in 
the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Chctnosh, 
the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His  bloody 
sacrifice  hud  so  far  the  desired  effect,  that  the 
besiegers  retired  from  him  to  their  own  land. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Kdom  was  the  vic- 
tim on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  narrutivemore  vivid  and  consistent, 
to  suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his 
last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored  to  avert  the 
wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  bv  the  most 
costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.  —  2.  The  eldest 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Ilezron  bv  his  wife 
Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (I  Chr.  ii.  42). 
— 3.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shaharaim,  by  his 
wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

Me  shach.  The  name  given  to  Mishael, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like  him 
of  the  blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three 
others  was  chosen  from  among  the  captives  to 
be  taught  "  the  learning  aivd  the  tongue  of  the 
Chaldeans"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be 
qualified  to  "  stand  before  "  King  "Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  peisonal  attendant* 
and  advisers  (i.  20).  But,  notwithstanding 
their  Chaldtean  education,  these  three  young 
Hebrews  were  strongly  attached  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers;  and  their  refusal  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  image  on  the  Plain  of  Dura 
gave  a  handle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldsans. 
The  rage  of  the  king,  the  swift  sentence  of 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  three  offenders, 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  fiery 
furnace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual, 
the  king's  acknowledgment  of  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  with  their 
restoration  to  office,  are  written  in  the  3d  chap- 
ter of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history  leaits 
them. 

Meshelemi'ah.  A  Korhite,  son  of  Kore, 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven  sons 
and  his  brethren,  "  sons  of  might,"  were  port- 
ers or  gate-keepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  xxvi.  I,  2,  9). 

Meshezabe'el.  1.  Ancestor  of  Meshul- 
lam,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4).  —  2.  One  of 
the  "  heads  of  the  people,"  probably  a  familv, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  21).  — 3.  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zcrah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi. 
24). 

Meshil'lemith.  The  son  of  Immer,  a 
priest,  and  ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai, 
according  to  Neh.  xi.  13,  and  of  Pashur  and 
Adaiah.  according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

Meshil  lemoth.  An  Ephraimite.  ances- 
tor of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
in  the  rci<;n  of  Peknh  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). — ■ 
2.  Neh.  xi.  13.   The  same  as  MmhIUKMITM. 

Mesha  1  lam.  L  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the 
scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3).  —  2.  The  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  — 3.  A  Gaditc.  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashnn 
at  the  time  the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr  .  v.  13).— 
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4.  A  Benjamin,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17).  —6.  A  Bonjumite,  the  son  of  Hoda- 
viah  or  Joed,  and  father  of  Sallu  (I  Chr.  ix.  7  ; 
Neh.  xi.  7).  —  6.  A  Benjurnite,  son  of  Shepha- 
thiah,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (I  Chr.  ix.  81.  —  7.  The  same  ax  Shal- 
LtJM,  who  was  high-priest  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Anion,  and  father  of  Hilkiuh  ( i  Chr.  ix.  1 1  ; 
Neh.  xi.  11).  —  8.  A  priest,  son  of  Mcshillc- 
mith,  »»r  Meshillemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (I  Chr.  ix.  12  ; 
comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).  —9.  A  Kohathite,  or 
familv  of  Kohathite  Invites,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).— 10.  One  of  the 
'•heads"  (A.  V.  "chief  men")  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  "  tho  head."  to  gather  together  the 
Levites  to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to 
Jenisalem  (Ear.  viii.  16).  — 11.  A  chief  man 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably  a  Eevite.  who 
assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in  al>olishing 
the  marriages  which  some  of  the  people  had 
contracted  with  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  15). — 
12.  One  of  the  descendant*  of  Bani,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her  awav  (Err. 
x.  29).  — 13.  (Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18.)  The  son 
of  Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple 
wall,  adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  " 
(Neh.  iii.  30).  He  wan  probably  a  priest,  and 
his  daughter  was  married  to  Johanan  the  son 
of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18).  — 14. 
The  son  of  Besodeiah  :  he  assisted  Jehoinda 
the  son  of  lWh  in  restoring  the  old  gate  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).— 16.  One  of  those 
who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Estra  when  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  — 16. 
A  priest,  or  familv  of  priesta,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Ne'hcmiah  (Neh.  x.  7).  — 17. 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20).  — 18. 
A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the  house  of  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  13). — 19.  Likewise  a  priest  at  the 
same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the 

Sriestly  family  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). — 
0.  A  family  of  porters,  descendants  of  Me- 
shullam  (Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Me- 
shclemiah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  1 ),  Shelcmiah  (I  Chr. 
xxvi.  U),  and  Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  45). — 21. 
One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

Meshullem'eth.  The  danghtcr  of  Hanin 
of  Jotbah,  wife  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Meso'baite,  the,  a  title  which  ocenrs  only 
once,  and  then  attached  to  the  name  of  Jasie'i. 
(1  Chr.  xi.  47).  The  word  retains  strong 
traces  of  Zorah,  on*  of  the  petty  A  rami  to 
kingdoms.  But  on  this  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  anv  certainty. 

Mesopota'mia  is  the  ordinary  Greek  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  .  I  niin-Xaharm'm,  or  "  Svrin 
of  the  two  rivers."  whereof  we  have  frequent 
mention  in  the  earlier  hooks  of  Scripture  (<!cn. 
xxiv.  10;  Dent,  xxiii.  4:  Jndg.  iii.  8. 10).  If  we 
look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we  must  re- 
gard Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country  between 
the  two  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  a  tract  nearly  7<m>  miles  long,  and  from  20 
to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  n  south-easterly 
direction  from  7W#*  (lat.  38°  23',  long.  39°  18') 


to  Kurnah  (lat.  31°.  long.  47°  30').  The  Ara 
bian  geographers  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a  name 
which  is  almost  literally  correct,  since  a  few 
miles  only  intervene  U-twcen  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Teiek.  It  is  lor  the 
most  |>art  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinjar  Hills,  running 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a 
little  below  Rakkeh  ;  and  in  its  northern  |>ortion 
it  is  even  mountainous,  the  Upper  Tigris  Valley 
being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  Plain  by 
an  important  range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Stral«">, 
which  runs  from  Birthjik  to  Jnirrh.  To  this 
description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most  extend- 
I  ed  sense  of  the  term,  it  seems  proper  to  append 
a  more  particular  account  of  that  region,  which 
liears  the  name  par  eirellrnrr,  both  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  classical  writers.  This  is  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  tract  already  dcscrilied, 
or  the  country  between  the  great  nend  of  the 
Euphrates  (la't.  35°  to  37°  30')  and  the  Upper 
Tigris.  It  consists  of  the  mountain  country 
i  extending  from  Birt+jik  to  ./earth  upon  the 
'  north  ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of  the  great  undu- 
'  lating  Mesopotamian  Plain,  as  far  as  the  Sinjar 
Hills  and  the  River  KMnmr.  The  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Arab*  Karajah  Dagh  to- 
wards the  west,  and  Jthel  Twr  towards  the  east, 
does  not  attain  to  anv  great  elevation.  The 
streams  from  the  north  side  of  this  range  are 
short,  and  fall  mostly  into  the  Tigris.  Those 
from  the  south  are  more  important.  They  flow 
down  at  very  moderate  intervals  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  range,  and  gruduallv  collect  into 
l  two  considerable  rivers,  —  the  DtKt  (ancient 
Bilichus),  and  the  Kkalxmr  (Habor  or  Chalio- 
;  ras),  —  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Eu- 
I  phrates.  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  great 
plain  already  described,  which,  between  the 
h'txthom-  and  the  Tigris,  is  interrupted  only  by 
|  the  Sinjttr  range,  but  west  of  the  Khabour  is 
broken  by  several  spurs  from  the  Karajah  fJaah, 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south. 
Besides  (frf'n  and  llarran,  the  chief  cities  of 
modern  Mesopotamia  are  Afardin  and  iWlttfll. 
south  of  the  Jtt«l  Tur,  and  Diarbelr,  north  of 
that  range,  upon  the  Tigris.  Of  these  places, 
two,  AVxiftia  and  l>iarl#kr,  were  important  from 
a  remote  antiquity  :  Nisibin  lieing  then  Nisihis ; 
and  Diartvkr,  Amidn.  We  first  hear  of  Mes- 
opotamia in  Scripture  as  the  country  where 
Nahor  and  his  family  settled  after  quitting  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).  Here  lived 
Bethnel  and  Lal>an  ;  and  hither  Abraham  sent 
his  servnnt  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  "of  his  own 
kindred  "  (ib.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  Jacob  on  the  same  errand ;  and 
hence  he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  an 
aluence  of  21  years.  After  this,  we  have  no 
mention  of  Mesopotamia  till  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (l)eut.  xxiii.  4). 
About  half  a  century  later,  we  find,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a  |*>wcr- 
ful  monarchy  (Jndg.  iii.).  Finally,  the  children 
of  Ammon,  having  provoked  a  war  with  David, 
"  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  hire  them 
chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
out  of  Syria  Maaehah,  and  out  of  Zobah " 
(I  Chr.  xix.  6).  According  to  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  in  the 
early  times  of  the  empire  (B.C.  1200-1100)  by 
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a  vast  number  of  petty  tribe*,  each  under  its 
own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarvhs  contended 
with  these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the 
time  of  Jehu  (b.c.  880)  had  fully  established 
tlu  ir  dominion  over  them.  The  trik-s  were-  all 
called  "  trilies  of  the  Nairi,"  a  term  which  some 
compare  with  the  NaJuiraim  of  the  Jews,  and 
translate  "  tribes  of  tbe  atmim-lands."  But  this 
identification  is  verv  uncertain.   On  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  Mesopotamia 
to  have  been  divided  l>etwe»"n  the  Medes  and 


Babylonians.  The  conquesu  of  Cyrus 
brought  tt  whollv  under  the  Persian  yoke  ;  and 
thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Messiah.  This  word  {Matkiaeh),  which 
answers  to  the  word  Xpttrrof  in  the  N.  T.,  means 
anointnl:  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense  to 
any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  high-priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  1ft. 
The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed,  from 
the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii. 
10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  Ac.).  This  word  also  refers 
to  the  expected  Prince  of  tbe  chosen  {►eople 
who  was  to  complete  God's  purposes  for 
them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  proplieta  of  the  old  covenant  in 
all  time  spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T. 
of  Jesus  (John  i.  41.  iv.  25,  A.  V.  "  Messias  ") ; 
but  the  Greek  equivalent,  the  Christ,  is  con- 
stantly applied,  at  first  with  the  article  as  a 
title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One,  but  later  without 
the  article,  as  a  proper  name,  .hsvu  Christ. 

This  article  contains  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews. 
The  earliest  gleam  of  the  gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fall  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Many  inter- 
preters wonld  understand  bv  the  seed  of  the 
woman  the  Messiah  only ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
think  with  Calvin,  that  mankind,  after  they  arc 
gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory 
owr  evil.  The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children 
of  Sliem  are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words 
of  Noah,  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shera  " 
(Gen.  ix.  26).  Next  follows  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  wherein  the  blessings  to  Siiem  are 
turned  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one  fiimilv 
(Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise  is  still  indefinite"; 
but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of  the  curse  of  Adam, 
by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth  through  the  s«>cd 
of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the  whole  I 
earth  through  Adam.  A  great  step  is  made  in  ' 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  This  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in 
one  person.  The  next  passage  usually  quoted 
is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19). 
The  stor  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  scep- 
tre denotes  tbe  power  of  a  king.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled 
in  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  14);  and  though 
David  is  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  the  direct 
Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  ( Dent, 
xviii.  18)  claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to 
the  Messiah  ?  The  reference  to  Moses  in  John 
v.  45-47,  "  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  js>int  to 
this  passage.    The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch 


which  relate  to  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  have 
ban  thought  by  many  to  l>ear  reference  to  the 
Messiah.    The  second  period  of  Messianic 

frophecy  would  include  the  time  of  David, 
assages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T.,  such  as 
Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  The  advance  in 
clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name  of 
Anointed,  i.e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah 
is  to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  His  exaltation,  with  His  great  king- 
dom that  shall  be  spiritual  rather  thun  temnoral 
(Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.).  In  other  places,  lie  is 
seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation  (Ps.  xxii., 
xvi.,  xl.). 

After  the  time  of  David,  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  The  Messiah  is  a  King  and  Hulcr 
of  David's  house,  who  s.Vould  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the 
Church,  as  in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings 
of  the  restoration,  however,  will  not  be  confined 
to  Jews ;  the  heathen  are  made  to  share  them 
fully  (Is.  ii.,  Ixvi.).  The  passage  of  Micah  v.  2 
(comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  Mt  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded 
to  in  Zechariah  (xii.  10-14).  The  time  of  the 
second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Haggai  (ii.  9)  for 
Messiah's  coming ;  and  the  coming  of  the  Fore- 
runner and  of  the  Anointed  are  clearjy  revealed 
in  Mai.  iii.  1.  iv.  5,  6.  The  fourth  period  after 
the  close  of  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  is  known  to 
us  in  a  great  measure  from  allusions  in  .'he 
N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected 
Messiah  at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince 
onlv.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  tT-'ected 
with  this  opinion  till  after  the  Resurrection 
(Matt.  xx.  20,  21  ;  Luke  xxiv.  21  ;  Acts  i.  6). 
Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii.  30, 
xxiii.  42;  John  iv.  25).  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  sceptical  school  which  had  discarded 
the  ex|iectation  altogether.  The  expectation 
of  a  golden  age  that  should  return  upon  the 
earth  was  common  in  heathen  nations  1  his 
Itojie  the  Jews  also  shared ;  but  with  them  it 
was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular 
Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  hoj>e  of  a  Messiah 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds, 
and*  without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the 
prophecies  refute  this  :  they  bob!  out  not  a 
Prophet  onlv,  hut  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose 
business  it  sfiould  l»e  to  set  the  people  free  from 
sin,  and  to  teach  them  the  wavs  of  God,  as  in 
Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and 
other  places  too  the  power  of  the  coming  One 
reaches  beyond  the  Jews,  and  embraces  all  the 
Gentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive 
notions  of  Judaism.  A  fair  consideration  of 
all  the  passages  will  convince  that  the  growth 
of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  prophecies  is  ow- 
ing to  revelation  from  God. 

Messi  as,  the  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (John 
i.  41.  iv.  95). 

Metals.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  modern 
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r,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own  soil 
ae  results  of  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
One  uf  the  earliest  geographical  definitions  is 
that  which  describes  the  country  of  1  lavilah  as 
the  land  which  abounded  in  gold,  and  the  gold 
of  which  was  good  ((Jen.  ii.  11,  12).  The  first 
artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite,  Tubal  Cain,  the 
•on  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or  sharpener  of  every 
instrument  of  copftcr  (A.  V.  "  brass  ")  and  irvn 
(Gen.  iv.  22).  "  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  atbsr,  and  in  ijoUi"  (Cien.  xih.  2);  silver,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of 
commerce,  while  gohl  existed  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Tin  is 
first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midi- 
anites  which  were  taken  when  Halaam  was  slain 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten 
the  imagery  of  Moses'  triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv. 
10).  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  tied,  properly  so  called,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  the  words  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  35 ;  Job  xx.  24  ;  Ps.  xviii.  34  ;  Jer.  xv. 
12)  are  in  all  other  passages  translated  brass, 
and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is  believed  by 
commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered 
by  some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more  nearly  to 
correspond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Stebl]  ;  and 
the  "  flaming  torches  "  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  probably 
the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
which  should  come  against  Nineveh.  Besides 
the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin 
known  as  bronze;  and  probably  in  all  cases  in 
which  copper  is  mentioned  as  in  any  way  manu- 
factured, bronze  is  to  be  understood  as  the  metal 
indicated.  With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost 
every  country  in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yield- 
ed a  certain  supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the  dfbris 
of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured 
with  little  difficulty.  We  have  no  indications 
of  gold  streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The 
Hebrews  obtained  their  principal  supply  from 
the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  probably  brought  in  form 
of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21  ;  A.  V.  "  wedge,"  lit. 
"  tongue  "),  and  was  rapidly  converted  into  ar- 
ticles of  ornament  and  use.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornamentand  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israel- 
ites in  their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was 
slain  were  ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  16,750  shekels  of  gold'  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54), 
equal  in  value  to  more  than  30,000/.  of  our 
present  money.  1,700  shekels  of  gold  (worth 
more  than  3,(K)0/.)  in  nose  jewels  (A.  V.  "  ear- 
rings") alone  were  taken  by  (iitleon's  army 
from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii.  26). 
These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incredibly 
treat,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the 
Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like 
the  Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruviana 
of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  curried  most  of  their 
wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure 
^cumulated  by  David  from  spoils  taken  in  war 


is  so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  concluo* 
the  numbers  exaggerated.  Though  gold  wu« 
thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce. 

The  first  commercial  transaction  of  which 
we  possess  the  details  was  the  purchase  of 
Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ;  slaves  were  bought  with 
silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ;  silver  was  the  money  paid 
by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xx.  16) ;  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Lh  mac;  in- 
merchant*  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  28) ;  and  generally,  in  tnc  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  money  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silver. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr. 
xxi.  25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of 
Oman,  or  Araunah,  the  Jebusitc,  for  six  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  But  in  the 
parallel  narrative  of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor 
and  oxen  is  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  With  this 
one  exception,  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in 
which  gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce; the  Hebrew  coinage  may  have  been 
partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  Silver 
was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of  plates 
from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K.  x.  22 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  21  ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great, 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed ;  "  the  king 
made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones"  (1  K. 
x.  21,  27).  With  the  treasures  which  were 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments 
but  the  ordinary  metal-work  of  the  tabernacle 
were  made.  From  a  comparison  of  the  different 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  collected  by  David, 
it  appears  thut  the  proportion  of  the  former  to 
the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly.  Brass,  or  more 
properly  copper,  was  a  native  product  of  Pales- 
tine, "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper  "  (Dcut.  viii. 
9  ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed  in 
the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (1  K.  vii.  47).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  fo  the 
latter  metal,  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and,  from  the  difficulty  which  at- 
tends the  toughening  pure  copper  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  fit  for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture 
of  small  quantities  of  tin  had  lieen  early  discov- 
ered. Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16  ;  Job  xx.  24  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38) 
were  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
being  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard 
edge.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the 
hardest  granite*.  Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in 
the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  "  iron  mountain  "  in 
the  trans-Jordanic  region  is  described  by  Jose- 
phus,  and  was  remarkable  for  producing  u  par- 
ticular kind  of  palm.  Iron-mines  are  still 
worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ktfr  Huneh  in  the 
S.  of  the  Valley  Zaharani.  Tin  and  lead  were 
lx>th  known  at  a  very  early  period,  though  there 
is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in  Palestine.  The 
former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenician  mer- 
chants (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,36),  who  them 
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selves  procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ex.  xxvii.  12) 
and  the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  Antimony 
(2  K.  ix.  30;  Jcr.  to.  30,  A.  V.  "  painting  "), 
in  the  form  of  |»wdcr,  whs  used  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  the  kutil  of  the  A  rah*,  for  coloring 
their  evelids  and  eyebrows.  Further  informa- 
tion will  he  found  in  the  article*  upon  the  SOT- 
eral  metals  ;  and  whatever  is  known  of  the 
metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  he  discussed 
und.-r  Mixing. 

Mote  r us.  According  to  the  list  in  1  Esd. 
v.  17,  "the  sons  of  Mctcrus"  returned  with 
Zorohahcl.  Ap. 

Meth  og-Aui  mah,  a  place  which  David 
took  from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his  last 
war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1 ).  In  the  parallel 
passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1), 

Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  is  substituted 
for  Metheg  ha-Ammali.  The  renderings  are 
legion  ;  hut  the  interpretations  may  be  reduced 
to  two:  —  I.  That  adopted  by  Gcsenius  and 
Fiirst,  in  which  Aramah  is  taken  as  meaning 
"  mother-citv  "  or  "  metropolis  "  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xx  19),  and  Metheg  ha- Aramah  "  the  bridle  of 
the  mother-city  "  —  viz.  of  Gath,  the  chief  town 
of  the  1'hilistincs.  2.  That  of  Ewald,  who, 
taking  Atnmah  as  meaning  the  "  fore-arm," 
treats  the  words  as  a  mctapnor  to  express  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  David  had  smitten  and 
humbled  his  foes. 

Methu'sael,  the  son  of  Mehujael,  fourth 
in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamcch 
(Gen.  iv.  13). 

Methu  selah,  the  sou  of  Enoch,  sixth  in 
descent  from  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech  (Gen. 
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Me'uuim,  Neh.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere  given 
in  A.  V.  as  Mkhuxim  and  Mkhunims. 

Mouzal,  Et.  xxvii.  19  marg.    (Uzai ..] 

Mo  zahab.  The  father  of  Matred.  and 
grandfather  of  Mchctabcl,  who  was  wife  of  II.- 
dar  or  iiadad,  the  last-iiamed  king  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His  name, 
which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of 
gold,"  has  given  rise  to  much  sjioculation. 

Mi  am  in.  1.  A  layman  of  brae]  of  the 
sons  of  1'arosh,  who  had* marred  a  foreign  wife, 
and  put  her  away  ut  the  bidding  of  Ezra  (E/.r. 
x.  2.')).  —  2.  A  priest  or  family  of  priest*  who 
went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
xii.  SI. 

Mibhar.  "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Huggeri  " 
i*  the  name  of  one  of  David's  heroes  in  the  list 
given  in  1  Chr.  xi.  The  verse  (.18)  in  which 
it  occurs  appears  to  be  corrupt,  for  in  the  cor- 
responding catalogue  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3*i  we 
find,  instead  of  ■•  Mibhar  the  son  of  Humeri, " 
"  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gaditc."  It  i*  ca*v  to  see, 
if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  how  llani  hw)- 
tjtidi  could  be  corrupted  into  bat-kameri.  But 
that  "  Mibhar "  is  a  corruption  of"  miUttdbih, 
"  of  Zobah."  is  not  so  clear,  though  Hot  abso- 
lutely impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the 
LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally 
co-existed. 

Mib'sam.  L  A  son  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some  to 

Eroposean  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung  from 
im  with  some  one  of  the  Abrahumic  trie »» - 
settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera. — 2.  A  son  of 
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Simeon  (1  Chr.  ir.  25),  perhaps  named  after  the 
bhmaelite  Mibsnm. 

Mlb  zar.  '  hieuf  the  phvlarchsor"  dukes" 
of  Edom  (I  Chr  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
43)  alter  the  death  of  lladad  or  Hadar. 

Mieahj  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is 
preserved  in  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters"  of 
Judges,  furnishing  us  with  a  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural 
districts,  which,  in  many  respects,  stands  quite 
alone  in  the  sue  red  records,  and  has  probably 
no  parallel  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But 
apart  from  this  the  narrative  ha*  several  points 
of  sjK-cial  interest  to  student*  of  biblieul  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  nation.  We  sec  (1.)  how 
completely  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  char- 
acteristic enactments  of  the  Law  had  become  a 
dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii.  13);  the 
formula  of  blessing  used  by  his  mother  and  his 
priest  invokes  the  same  awful  name  (xvii.  2, 
xviii.  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant  is  ho 
of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized 
priesthood,  first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5), 
and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the 
priestly  line  (vcr.  12).  (2.)  The  story  also 
throws  a  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Lcvitcs. 
Here  we  hare  a  Levite  belonging  to  Bcthlchcm- 
Judah,  a  town  not  allot.ed  to  his  tribe;  next 
wandering  forth  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever 
he  could  find  a  residence ;  then  undertaking 
the  charge  of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and,  lastly, 
carrying  off  the  property  of  liis  master  and 
benefactor,  and  Inxoraing  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  false  worship.  But  tlie  trans- 
action become*  still  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordi- 
nary Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family 
in  the  trilx\  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family 
of  the  nation  ;  for  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
great  Moses  himself.  [Maxasskii,  No.  4.1  (4.) 
The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  iuea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  " 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central 
authority  had  heroine.  A  body  of  six  hundred 
men  completely  armed,  Itcsidcs  the  train  of 
their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  laud,  not  on  any  mission  for 
the  ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &e.,  xx.  7,  14),  but  simply  for 
their  private  cutis.  Entirely  disregarding  the 
rights  of  private  property,  they  burst  in  where- 
cver  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plunder- 
ing the  valuables,  and  carrying  off  persons, 
reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats. 
As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  u*  no  direct  information  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  o'f  the 
monarchy  ;  but  we  mav  at  least  infer  that  it  was 
also  before  the  time  of  Samson,  l>ecau*e  in  this 
nnrrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already 
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bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii. 
25).  The  date  of  tin-  record  itM'lf  mav  perhaps 
Ih-  more  nearly  arrived  tit.  That,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  after  tin-  beginning  of  the  mon- 
archy, is  evident  from  the  reference*  to  the  ante- 
monarchical  times  (xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25). 
The  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  house 
Of  God  in  Nhiloh  (xviii.  .31)  seems  also  to  jKiint 
to  the  early  j»art  of  Saul's  reign. 

Micah.  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophet*,  according  n»  the  arrangement  in  our 
present  canon  ;  in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  thinl, 
after  Hosea  and  Amos.  To  distinguish  him 
from  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  the  contem- 
porary of  Elijah,  he  is  called  the  Morasthitk, 
that  is,  a  native  of  Morcsheth,  or  some  place  of 
similar  name,  which  Jerome  and  Eusehius  call 
Morasthi,  and  identify  with  a  small  village  near 
Elcuthcropolis  to  the  cast,  where  formerly  the 
prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  though,  in  the  days 
of  Jerome,  it  had  l>ecn  succeeded  by  a  church 
[Epit,  Pauhe,  c.  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the 
other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  makes  him, 
contrary  to  all  probabihtv,  of  the  tri!>c  of 
Ephraim.  For  rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  im- 
pieties, Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried  at 
Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cem- 
etery of  Enakim,  where  his  sepulchre  was  still 
to  be  seen.  The  period  during  which  Micah 
exercised  the  prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the 
superscription  to  his  prophecies,  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  reigns  of  Jotliam,  Alias,  ami 
Ilczekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  59  years  (b.c.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Ilczekiah, 
mid  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (u.c.  742- 
7_M),  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession 
of  Hezekiah.  In  either  case,  he  would  lie  con- 
temporary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part 
of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in 
Judah.  With  icspect  to  one  of  his  prophecies 
(Hi.  12),  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (Jcr.  xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  de- 
livered liefore  the  great  passover  which  inaugu- 
rated the  reformation  in  Judah.  The  date  of 
the  others  must  lie  determined,  if  at  all,  by  in- 
ternal evidence;  and  the  periods  to  which  they 
are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarilv  conjec- 
tural. The  time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by 
the  only  direct  evidence  which  wc  possess 
agrees  so  well  with  their  contents,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  accepted  as  correct.  A  conf  usion  ap- 
jiears  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  between  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  portions  of  it.  and  their  collection 
and  transcription  into  one  book.  It  is  conceiva- 
ble, to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micah's  prophecy  may  have  l»ecn  uttered  in  the 
rcijrns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz;  and  for  the  proba- 
bility of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence, 
while  thev  were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  committed  to  writing. 
The  book  thus  written  may  have  lieen  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  whole  people, 
on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  dealing  with  internal  evidence,  to 
assert  positively  that  the  inferences  deduced 
»rom  it  are  correct ;  but  in  the  present  instance 


they  at  least  establish  a  probability,  that,  la 
placing  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  ac- 
tivity between  the  times  of  Jotham  and  Heze- 
kiah* the  subscription  is  correct.  In  the  first 
years  of  Hezekiah  s  reign,  the  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradi- 
cated ;  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's 
prophec v  to  this  period,  there  is  no  anachronism 
in  the  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  In  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah, 
|  iv.-vi  ),  eh.  i.  was  delivered  in  the  contem- 
porary reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  and  of 
IVkah  king  of  Israel;  ii.  1-iv.  8,  in  those  of 
Ahaz,  l'ekah,  and  Hosea  ;  iii.  12  being  assigned 
to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But,  at 
whatever  time  the  several  prophecies  were  first 
delivered,  thev  appear  in  their  present  form  as 
an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain  regu- 
larity of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting'the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the 


nine  phrase,  "  Hear  ye,"  and  represent  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy,  —  i.,  ii., 
iii.-v.,  vi.-vii.,  —  each  commencing  with  rebukes 
and  threatening*,  and  closing  with  a  promise. 
The  first  section  opens  with  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  judg- 
ment for  the  sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  and 
Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  Samaria  (5-9)  bv  the  Judge  Himself. 
The  prophet  sees  the  danger  which  threatens 
his  countrv ,  and  traces  m  imagination  the 
devastating'  march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
(i.  8-16).  The  im]>cnding  punishment  suggest* 
its  cause ;  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
uiM>n  the  people  generally  for  the  corruption 
and  violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
ujion  the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by 
pandering  to  their  appetite*  and  luxury  (it.  1- 
11).  The  sentence  of"  captivity  is  passed  upon 
them  (10),  but  is  followed  instantly  by  a  prom- 
ise of  restoration  and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12, 
13).  The  second  section  is  addressed  csj>ecialh/ 
to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  people ;  their 
avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  in  strong 
terms.  But  the  threatening  is  again  succeeded 
by  a  promise  of  restoration  ;  and  fn  the  glories 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet  loses 
sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  befall  his 
country.  The  predictions  in  this  section  form 
the  climax  of  the  book;  und  Ewald  arranges 
them  in  four  strophes,  consisting  of  from  seven 
to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  W.  9-v.  2,  v.  3-9, 
v.  10-15).  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
is  shorter.  In  the  Inst  section  (vi.,  vii  ),  Jeho- 
vah, by  a  liold  poetical  figure,  is  represented  as 
holding  a  controversy  with  His  people,  plead- 
ing with  them  in  justification  of  His  conduct 
towanls  them  and  the  reasonableness  of  Hi* 
requirements.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dra- 
matic and  striking.  The  whole  concludes  with 
a  triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance, 
like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jehovnh  will 
achieve,  and  a  full"  acknowledgment  of  Hi* 
mercy,  and  faithfulness  to  His  promises  (16-20). 
The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of 
Zacharias  (Luke  i.  72,  73).  The  predictions 
uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  invasions  of 
Shalmane'ser  (i.  6-8  ;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6)  and  Sen- 
nacherib (i.  9-16  ;  2  K.  xviii  13),  the  destnie 
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tion  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vii.  13),  the  captivity 
in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  vii.  1 1 j, 
the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kiugdorn  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Kulcr  who  should 
spring  1'rj.n  Bethlehem  (v.  2).    The  dent  ruc- 
tion of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  supjMjscd  to  lie 
referred  to  in  v.  5,  6,  vii.  8,  10.    It  IS  remurka- 
blo  that  the  prophecies  commence  with  the  last 
wi>rls  recorded  of  the  prophet'*  namesake, 
Mieaiah  the  son  of  Imtah,  "  Hearken,  U  people, 
cv  %rv  one  of  yon  "  ( 1  K.  xxii.  28).    The  style 
of  .\f  ieah  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Hosca 
arid  Isaiah.    His  diction  is  vigorous  and  forci- 
ble, sometimes  obscure  from  the  abruptness  of 
it*  transitions,  but  varied,  and  rich  in  figures 
derived  from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  t.  4,  5,  7, 
8,  vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country 
(i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  ri.  15),  whose  vines 
and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr. 
xxrii.  27,  28),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  so 
many  striking  allusions  (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  ri.  15, 
vii.  1,  4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos,  he  may 
have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dresser,  i 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8, 
A.  V.  "  dragons  ")  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or 
his  vines  by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions 
slaughtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).    The  language 
of  Mieah  is  quoted  in  Matt  ii.  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  Mutt.  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiii.  12 ;  Luke  xii.  53  ;  John  vii.  42.-2. 
A  descendant  of  Joel  the  Reubenite  ( 1  Chr.  v. 
5). — 8.  The  son  of  Meribbaal,  or  Mephilw- 
shcth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  (l  Chr.  viii.  34,  35, 
ix.  40,  41).  — 4.   A  Kohathite  Levite,  eldest 
son  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Amram  (I  Chr. 
xxiii.  20).  —5.  The  father  of  Abdon,  a  man  of 
high  station  in  the  reign  of  Josinh  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20). 

Mi  cat  ah.  There  are  seven  persons  of  this 
name  in  the  O.  T.  besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to 
whom  the  name  is  twice  given  in  the  Hebrew 
(Judg.  xrii.  1,4);  Micah  and  Mkaiah  mean- 
ing the  same  thing,  "  Who  like  Jehovah  !  "  In 
the  A.  V.  however,  with  the  one  exception  fol- 
lowing, the  name  is  given  as  Mioiiviah.  The 
son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Almh,  king  of 
Israel,  predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  no.  897. 
The  circumstance*  were  as  follows  ■  —  Three 
years  after  the  great  battle  with  Bcuhndad, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshaphat  that  they  should 
jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gilead. 
Jehoshaphat  assented  in  cordial  words  to  the 
proposal ;  but  suggested  that  they  should  first 
"  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah."  Accord- 
ingly, Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while,  in 
an  open  space  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Samn- 
ria,  nc  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in  royal  rolx>*  to 
meet  and  consult  them.  The  prophets  unani- 
mously gave  a  favorable  resj>on"*j ;  and  among 
them,  Zcdekiah  tin:  son  of  Chcmtnnfth,  made 
horns  of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  from 
Jehovah,  that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would 

Sush  the  Assyrians  till  he  consumed  them, 
ehoshaphut  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Je-  | 
hovah,  at  Samaria.  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one,  —  Micaiuh  the  son  of  Imlah;  but  I 
he  added,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  proph- 
esy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Mieaiah 
was,  nevertheless,  sent  tor;  and  after  an  attempt 


hud  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he 
tir»t  expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with  the 
400  prophets,  aud  then  opeiilv  foretold  the  de- 
feat of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.    A  ud  in  opposition  to  the  other  proph- 
ets, he  said,  that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting 
on  His  throne,  aud  all  the  ho>t  of  Heaven 
standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  aud  on 
His  left:  that  Jehovah  said,  Who  shall  per- 
suade Ahab  to  go  up  and  tall  at  Itutnothltil- 
cad  ?  that  a  Spirit  came  forth,  aud  said  that  he 
would  do  so  ;  and  on  being  asked,  Wherewith  ' 
lie  answered,  that  he  would  go  forth,  and  be  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  prophets, 
frritatcd  by  the  account  of  the  vision,  Zedekiah 
struck  Mieaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered 
Mieaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water  till  his  return  to  Satnuria.  From 
his  interest  in  the  story,  Josephus  relates  sev- 
eral details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  are  probable,  while  others  are  very  un- 
likely, but  for  none  of  winch  docs  ho  give,  any 
authority.    Thus,  be  says,  Mieaiah  was  already 
in  prison,  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before 
Ahab  and  Juhoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Mieaiah 
who  had  predicted  death  by  a  lion  to  the  sou  of 
a  prophet,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
in  I  K.  xx.  35, 36 ;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab,  after 
his  brilliant  victory  ovei  the  Syrians,  for  not 
putting  Bcnhadad  to  death.    The  history  of 
Mieaiah  is  un  exemplitlcatioa  in  practice,  of 
contradictory  predictions  being  made  by  dif- 
ferent prophets.    The  only  rule  bearing  on  the 
judgment  to  be  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  a  negative  one.  It 
is  laid  down  in  Dent,  xviii.  21.  22,  where  tliu 
question  is  asked,  How  the  children  of  Israel 
torn  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spokvn  '     And  the  solution  is.  that  "  if  the 
thing  fltllow  nut,  nor  mine  to  /uti,  thai  it  the  tiling 
which  Jehovah  has  not  spoken." 

Mi  -ha.  L  The  son  of  Mcphiboshcth  (2 
Sam.  ix.  12).  —  2.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  In- 
vites, who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehcmi.ih 
(Xeh.  x.  II).— 3.  The  father  of  Mattaniah.  a 
(Jcrshonita  Levite,  and  descendant  of  Asuph 
(Neh.  xi.  17,  22).— 4.  A  Simeonite,  father  of 
Orias,  one  of  the  three  governors  of  the  city  of 
Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  ft  15). 

Mi  chael,  "  one,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief 
princes  "  or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13  ;  eomp.  Jude 
9),  descried  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "  prince  "  of 
Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  "  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "  for  the  children 
of  thy  people."  All  these  passages  in  the  <).  T 
belong  to  that  late  period  of  its  llevclation, 
when,  to  the  ire neral  declaration  of  the  angelic 
office,  was  added  the  division  of  that  office  into 
parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to  individual 
angels.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration 
of  the  auircls  towards  man.  so  Michael  is  the 
tyjic  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name 
and  His  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan. 
In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  -uardiau  of  the 
Jewish  jK-ople  in  their  antagonism  io  godless 
power  aud  heathenism.  In  the  N*.  T.  (see  Rev. 
xii.  "I,  he  lights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon 
—  'that old  serpent  called  the  Devil  an  1  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  wvW/  ur/rul:"  and  so  takes 
part  in  that  struggle  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  on  earth.    There  remains  one  passage 
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(.Tude  9;  eoiup.  2  Pet.  ii.  11)  in  which  we 
lold  that  "'  Michael  the  archangel,  when  con- 
tending with  the  devil  he  deputed  about  the 
body  of  Mum's,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke 
thcc.,P' 

Mi  chah,  eldest  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of 
Kohath  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  20)  called  Mh  hi 

Michai'ah.  1.  The  lather  of  Achbor,  a 
man  of  high  rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  12).  He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  father 
of  Addon  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).— 2.  The  son  of 
Zaccur,  a  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and  Mn  ha  the  son  of  Zabdi 
(Neh.  xi.  17).  —  3.  One  of  the  priests  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wail  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
41).  —  4.  The  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibcah, 
wife  of  Hehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xili.  2).  [Maachau  3. J 
—  5 .  One  of  the  princes  of  Jchoshapliat  whom 
be  sent  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cit- 
ies of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  6.  The  son  of 
Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on  one  occa- 
sion. After  Baruch  had  read,  in  pudlic,  proph- 
ecies of  Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  calam- 
ities, Michaiah  went  and  declared  them  to  all 
the  princes  assemdled  in  King  Jchoiakim's 
house ;  and  the  princes  forthwith  sent  for  Ba- 
ruch  to  read  the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  11-14). 

Mi  chill,  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed 
to  destow  on  David  his  elder  daughter  Mk- 
rab  ;  hut  before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged 
an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  Itehavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in 
love  with  the  young  hero.  The  marriage  with 
her  elder  sister  was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul 
eagerly  caught  at  the  op|>ortunily  which  the 
change  afforded  him  of  exposing  his  rival  to 
the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michal'* 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hun- 
dred Philistines.  For  these  the  usual  "dowry" 
by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  father  is  jiaid  for  his  daughter,  was 
relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his 
wife.  It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of 
her  affection  was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem 
to  have  been  living  at  Gibcah.  After  one  of 
Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned  that 
the  house  was  being  watched  bv  the  myrmidons 
of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on  'the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his 
door  (xix.  11).  Like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  she 
meets  stratagem  by  stratagem.  She  first  pro- 
vided for  David's  safety  by  lowering  him  out 
of  the  window  ;  to  gain"  time  for  him  to  reach 
the  residence  of  Samuel,  she  next  dressed  up 
the  lied  as  if  still  occupied  by  him  :  the  tera- 
lihitn.  or  household  t_r,"l,  was  laid  in  lied,  its 
head  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeker,  in  the 
Banal  net  Of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from 
gnat.*,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the 

1  The  Jews  regarded  Michael  as  the  chief  of 
the  sewn  archangel*.    In  this  view,  the  Christian 
<'hiirch  has  generally  coincided.    Manv  of  the  h>- 
1  the  idea  that  no  is  Christ.  —  Eo. 


wide  brfjtd  or  pluid.    Saul's  messengers  fore« 
their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment,  and  there 
discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played 
of}' upon  them  with  such  success.    Suul's  rage 
may  be  imagined  :  his  fury  was  such  that  Ali- 
chal  was  obliged  to  fabricate  a  story  of  David's 
having  attempted  to  kill  her.    This  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  her  husbaud  for  many  years  ; 
and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  David 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal  was 
|  married  to  auothcr  man,  l'halti  or  Phallic]  of 
I  Oallira  fl  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  15).  After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilbou. 
Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to  have 
betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It 
{  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  Val- 
ley to  the  Mount  of  Ulives  that  we  first  en- 
counter her  with  Iter  husband.    Michal  under 
the  joint  escort  of  David's  messengers  and  A  li- 
ner's twenty  men,  en  route  to  David  at  Hebron, 
the  submissive  Phalticl  behind,  bewailing  the 
wife  thus  torn  from  him.    It  was  at  least  four- 
teen years  since  David  and  she  had  parted  at 
(iibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear 
down  the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  pcr- 
I  illed  her  own  life  for  his  against  the  rage  of  her 
!  insane  father.    That  David's  love  for  his  absent 
I  wife  had  undergone  no  change  in  the  interval 
seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with  which 
;  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is 
!  afforded  him.    The  meeting  took  place  at  He- 
bron.   How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  David's  household  we 
are  not  told;  dut  it  is  plain  from  the  subse- 
quent occurrences  that  something  hud  happened 
to  alter  the  relutious  of  herself  and  David.  It 
was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  tem- 
porary resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly- 
acquired  city.    Michal  watched  the  procession 
approach  from  the  window  of  her  apartments 
in  the  royal  harem  ;  the  motions  of  her  hus- 
band shocked  her  as  undignified  and  indecent; 
"she  despised  him  in  her  heart."    After  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  king 
was  received  by  his  wile  with  a  bitter  taunt 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appre- 
ciating either  her  husband's  temper  or  the  ser- 
vice in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  David's 
retort  was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed  in 
words,  which,  once  spoken,  could  never  be  re- 
called.   It  gathered  up  all  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  which  made  sympathy  no  longer 
possible ;  and  we  do  not  need  the  assurance  of 
the  sacred  writer,  that  "  Michal  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel  quite  certain 
that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  from  that  date.    Her  name 
appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  as  the 
mother  of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul. 
But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  substitute 
Mcrab  for  Michal  in  this  place. 

Miche  as,  the  prophet  Micah  the  Moras- 
thite  {•>  Ksd.  I.  39).  Ap. 

Mich  mas,  a  variation,  probably  a  later 
form,  of  the  name  Mm  hmash  (Ezr.  ii.  27  ; 
Neh.  vii.  31 ). 

Mich  mash,  a  town  which  is  known  to  us 
almost  solely  by  its  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tine war  of*  Saul  und  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.. 
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xir. ).  It  has  been  identified  with  great  proba- 
bility in  u  village  which  still  liears  the  name  of 
St&L-hnui*,  and  stand*  at  about  7  miles  north 
of  J  rusalem,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  great 
Wad*  S'tuvinit  —  in  some  maps  W.  Fuuw  — 
which  form*  the  main  [miss  of  communication 
between  the  central  highland*  on  which  the  ril- 
lagc  stands,  and  the  .Jordan  Valley  at  Jericho. 
The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  But,  though  in  the 
heart  of  Benjamin,  it  is  not  named  in  the  list 
of  the  towns  of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii), 
but  first  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  jioiiits  of 
Saul's  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(I  Sim.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Unless  Makax  Iw  Mich- 
nuuh  —  an  id  tntificatkm  for  which  we  have  only 
the  authority  of  the  LXX. —  wc  hear  nothing 
of  the  place  from  this  time  till  the  invasion  of 
Judab  by  Sennacherib  in  the  reign  of  Ilezckiah, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28).  After 
the  captivitv,  the  men' of  the  place  returned, 
122  in  number  ( Kzr.  ii.  -'7  j  Nch.  Hi.  SI ).  At 
a  later  date,  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan 
Maceabaens,  and  the  scat  of  his  government 
(I  Mace.  ix.  73).  In  the  time  of  Kuschiusand 
Jerome  { Ottoman  mm.  "  MnrhmiM  "».  it  was  "  a 
very  large  village  retaining  its  ancient  mime, 
ami  lyii»g  near  Uamah  in  the  district  of  ,Elia 
I  Jerusalem),  at  9  miles  distance  therefrom." 
Immediately  below  the  village,  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps 
half  a  mile;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an 
intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some 
two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3,000  win- 
ters had  rvdn  I  and  rounded  their  fortns,  were 

probably  the  CWO  "  teeth  of  cliff"  — the  Bozcz 
and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's  adventure.  Right 
opposite  is  Jrlm  (Gebu)  on  a  curiously  tcrraeed 
hill. 

Mi  .'h  met h  ah,  a  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  lioundarv  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Kphraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  .Ionian.  (I.)  It  lay  "facing  She- 
clieiu  ;  "  it  also  was  the  next  place  on  the  bound- 
nrv  west  of  Asiibr  (Josh  xvii.  7),  if  indeed 
the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place  — 
hain-Micinethath  a  distinguishing  affix  to  the 
more  common  name  of  Asher.  The  portion 
of  the  place  must  bo  somewhere  on  tin-  east 
of  anil  not  far  distant  from  Shechem.  But 
then  (2.)  this  appears  (piite  inconsistent  with 
the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  former  hound  iry  (Josh.  xvi.  fi).  The 
probability  is.  that  the  statements  of  chap.  xvi. 
have  suffered  very  great  mutilation,  ami  that  a 
giip  exists  lietween  verses  5  and  6.  The  place 
ha*  not  been  met  with  nor  the  name  di -covered 
by  travellers,  ancient  or  mi>dern. 

Mich  ri,  ancestor  of  Klah.  one  of  the  heads 
..('  the  fathers  of  Benjamin  (I  Ohr.  ix.  8)  after 
the  captivity. 

Mich  tam.  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles 
of  six  psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are 
ascribed  to  David.  The  marginal  reading  of 
our  A.  V.  is  "a  tfoldrn  p-alm,"  while  in  'he 
•  ieneva  version  it  is  deacrihril  an  "  a  certain 
tune."  From  the  position  which  it  Occupies 
in  the  title,  wc  nwv  infer  that  mirhtam  is  a  term 
applied  to  these  psalms  to  denote  their  musical 
character  ;  but  beyond  this  every  thing  is  oh 
H  ure. 


Mid'din,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
one  of  the  six  specified  as  situated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  "the  midbar"  (A.  V.  "wilderness"). 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Kuschius  or  Jerome,  nor 
has  it  been  identified  or  perhaps  sought  for  by 
later  travellers. 

Mid  ian,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Kcturah 
(Gen.  xw.  -2  ;  I  Chr.  i.  32);  progenitor  of  the 
Midianites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  principallv  in 
the  desert  north  of  the  j»eninsiila  of  Arabia. 
Southwards  thev  extended  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kyleh  {Sinus  .Kinnitlrtu) ; 
and  northwards  they  stretched  along  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Palestine.  Midian  is  first  mentioned, 
as  a  p  ople,  when  Moses  fled,  having  killed  the 
Egyptian,  to  the  "land  of  Midian"  (Kx.  ii. 
!.*>),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
Midian  (21).  The  "  land  of  Midian."  or  the 
|iortion  of  it  specially  referred  to,  was  prolmbly 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  should,  however, 
lie  rememliered  that  the  name  of  Midian  (and 
hence  t.V  "  land  of  Midian ")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  jKwerfnl  of  the 
northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs 
generally.  The  Midianites  were  mo-tlv  dwell- 
ers  in  tents,  not  towns ;  and  Sinai  has  not 


sufficient  pasture  to  sup|»ort  mon;  thnn  a 
small  or  a  moving  jteoplc.  But  it  most  l« 
be  remcmlK>re«l  that  perhaps  (or  we  may  say 
jtrohnlJij)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ha-  consider- 
ably changed  in  its  physc  al  character  since  the 
time  of  Moses.  Whntcvci  may  have  I  teen  the 
po-ition  of  Midian  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  ge- 
ographers, backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  tic 
Week  g<s ►gruphers,  thecityof  Midian  wa-situate 
on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shon-  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  thence  northwards,  and  spreading  east 
and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wan- 
dering Midianites.  The  next  occurrence  of  the 
name  of  this  people  in  the  sacred  history  marks 
their  northern  settlement  on  the  bonier  of  the 
Proini-e< |  I^and,  "on  this  side  Jordan"  (by] 
"Jericho"  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii. 
1-4).  when  Balak  said  of  Israel,  to  the  elders 
of  Midian,  "Sow  shall  this  company  lick  up 
all  "  [thatan'l  "roundabout  ts.nsth<*ox  lickcth 
up  the  grass  of  the  Held."  The  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially 
the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian,  render 
this  suggestion  verv  doubtful,  and  point  rather 

to  a  considerable  pastoral  settlement  of  Midian 
in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  In  this  .•  i*-- the 
Midianites  wi  re  evidently  tributary  to  the  Am  >r 
ire,,  iM'ing  "dukes  of  Sibon,  dwelling  in  the 
country  :  "  this  inferior  jwt-ition  explains  their 
omi--ion  from  Balaam's  prophecy.  It  WHS  here. 
"  on  this  side  .Ionian."  that  the  chief  doings  of 
the  Midianites  with  the  Israelite* took  place 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  I-rael 
lies  was  dearlv  most  evil,  ami  directly  tended 
to  lead  them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses 
Much  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their  intlii 
enee  mav  probably  In-  nsrnhctl  to  the  common 
descent  from  Abraham.  While  the  fanaanitish 
trilK-s  were  abhoro-d,  Midian  might  « laim  con- 
-anguinit  v.  ami  more  readily  seduce  Israel  from 
their  allegiance.    Tin-  event*  at  Shittim  OCrU- 
-ioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian,  and  «niif 
them.     Twelve  thousand    men,  a  thousand 
from  each  triU-,  went  up  to  this  war.  a  war  in 
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which  all  the  males  of  the  enemv  were  slain.  | 

After  a  lap*;  of  some  years,  the  Midianites  ap- 
pear again  as  the  enemies  of  the  Israelite*. 
Fhcy  had  reeovereii  from  the  devastation  of  the 
former  war,  probahlv  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which 
their  tribes  wandered ;  and  they  now  were  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  become  tlic  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Allied  with  the  Amalck-  | 
ites,  and  the  /A  nr-Kedem,  they  drove  them  to 
make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  cave*  and 
strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crop*  even  to 
Gain,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land 
of  Simeon.  Midian  had  oppressed  Israel  for 
seven  years.  As  a  numberless  Eastern  horde, 
they  entered  the  hind  with  their  cattle  and  their 
camels.  The  imagination  shows  us  the  green 
plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the  black 
goats '-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab  tribe,  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in  the 
standing  corn,  and  foraging  parties  of  horse- 
men driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the 
Israelites.  The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his 
servant  into  the  camp,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Midianitc  watch,  form  a  vivid  picture  of 
Arab  life.  It  docs  more :  it  proves  that  as  Gid- 
eon, or  Phurah  his  servant,  or  both,  understood 
the  language  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages 
differed  much  less  in  the  Uth  or  1.1th  century 
B.C.  than  they  did  in  after-times.  The  strata- 
gem of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration  from 
modern  Oriental  life.  Until  lately,  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds 
with  a  lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and 
the  pitcher  was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light 
was  required  —  a  custom  affording  an  exact 
parallel  to  tho  ancient  expedient  adopted  by 
Gideon.  The  consequent  panic  of  the  great 
multitude  in  the  vallev,  if  it  has  no  parallels  in 
modern  European  history,  is  consistent  with 
Oriental  character.  At  the  sight  of  the  300 
torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp 
in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  with  the 
confuted  din  of  tho  trumpets,  "  all  the  host  ran, 
anil  cried,  and  fled"  (21).  The  rout  was  com- 
plete. The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  encum- 
hercd  with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and 
cattle,  was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel, 
out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh, 
joined  in  tho  pursuit ;  and  Gideon  roused  the 
men  of  Mount  Ephruim  to  "  take  before  "  the 
Midianites  "  Ute  waters  unto  Bcthharah  and 
Jordan  "  (2.1.  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes, 
<  >rcb  and  Zccb  (the  "  raven,"  or,  more  correct- 
ly, "crow,"  and  the  "wolf"),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.  But  though  many  joined 
in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Mid- 
ianites, only  the  3i)0  men  who  had  blown  the 
trumpets  in  the  Valley  of  Jeercci  crossed  Jor- 
>\  \\\  with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pursuing  "  (viii.  4). 
With  this  force  it  remained  for  the  lil>erator  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground.  Fif- 
teen thousand  men,  tinder  the  "kings"  of 
Midian,  Zebah,  and  Zalmunna,  were  at  Kar- 
kor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (viii.  10).  The 
assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weary 
three  hundred,  and  they  ascended  from  the 
plain  (orghor)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ra- 
vine or  torrent-bed  in  the  hills.  "  ami  smote  the 
host,  for  the  host  was  secure  "  (viii.  11). — se- 
cure in  that  wild  country,  on  their  own  ground, 


and  away  from  the  frequent  haunts  of  man.  A 
sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh 
victory,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and 
the  final  discomforturc  of  the  Midianites. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  Midian,  it  re- 
mains to  show  wlint  is  known  of  their  condition 
and  customs.  Tlie  whole  account  of  their  do- 
ings with  Israel  plainly  marks  them  as  charac- 
teristically Arab.  They  are  described  as  true 
Arabs  —  now  Bed  a  wees,  or  "  people  of  the  des- 
ert ;  "  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs  —  the 
"  flock  "  of  Jcthro ;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midi- 
an, in  the  later  days  of  Moses;  their  camels 
without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for 
multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges  —  all  agree  with  such  a 
description.  Like  Arabs,  who  are  predomi- 
nantly a  nomadic  people,  they  seem  to  have 
partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab.  The 
only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the  vig- 
orous picture  of  the  camp  in  the  Valley  of  Jex- 
reel  (Judg.  vii.  13).  The  spoil  taken  in  both 
the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of  Gideon  is  re- 
markable. The  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels  of  gold, 
chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
tablets"  (50),  taken  by  Moses,  is  especially 
noteworthy  j  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  l*x>ty 
taken  by  Gideon  (Judg.  riii.  21,  24-26).  We 
have  here  a  wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by 
plunder,  delighting  in  finerv ;  and,  where  fo- 
rays were  impossible,  carrying  on  the  traffic 
southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of  gold  —  if 
not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldasa, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.  Midian  is 
named  authentically  only  in  the  Rible.  It  has 
no  history  elsewhere.  The  city  of  "  Medven  " 
[say  the  Arabs]  "  U  the  city  of"  the  people  of 
Shu'evb,  and  is  opposite  Tiiliook,  on  the  shore 
of  Bahr  el-KuUum  "  (the  Bed  Seal  ;  «'  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It"  (Mcdyen]  "ii 
larger  than  Tabook  ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from 
which  Moses  watered  the  flock  of  Shu'evb" 
(Mardiid,  s.  v.).  El-Makrceiee  (in  his  Kk'itat) 
enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting  this 
city  and  people.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of 
Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people 
liad  ilisAp]ienred,  and  the  cities  themselves  had 
fallen  to  ruin ;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year 
825  of  the  flight )  forty  cities  remained,  the  names 
of  some  being  known ;  and  of  others,  lost. 

Midwife.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in 
many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives.  In  the 
description  of  the  transaction  mentioned  in 
Ex.  i.,  one  expression  "  upon  the  stools  "  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  from  modern 
usage.  The  Egyptian  practice,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indicated  in 
the  Book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  Ijvffh  " 
(midwife)  "conveys  to  the  house  the  lairst* 
ehcUddek,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  uj>on  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth." 

Mig  dill -el,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  jMwscssion  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix.38  only), 
possibly  deriving  its  name  from  some  ancient 
tower — the  "tower  of  El,  or  God."  In  the 
present  unexplored  condition  of  the  part  of 
Palestine  allotted  to  Naphtali,  it  is  dangerous 
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u>  hazard  conjectures  m  to  the  situations  of  the 
to wtu ;  but  if  it  be  possible  that  Ilurah  is  Horera. 
and  Yarun  Iron,  the  possibility  is  strengthened 
by  finding  a  Mujeidel  at  no  great  distance  from 
thorn,  nainelj,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wudg 
Ktrkerak,  eight  miles  due  cast  of  the  lias  at- 
\  d  urah,  six  miles  west  of  Iluruk,  and  eight  of 
Yarun.  By  Euaebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  large 
village  lying  between  l>ora  {Tuntura)  and 
Ptolemais  {Akka),  at  nine  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. Schwan  (184).  reading  Migdal-cl  and 
Herein  as  one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with 
MrjtlU  d-Ktrum,  a  [»).i>-c  about  twelve  miles  east 
of  Akka. 

Mig  dal-gad,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
37),  in  the  district  of  the  ShtfiJah,  or  maritime 
lowland.  By  Enscbius  and  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
uuuticom,  it  appears  t<>  be  mentioned  as  "  Mag- 
dida."  A  village  called  el-Mndjdrl  lies  in 
the  maritime  plain,  a  couple  of  miles  inland 
from  Ascalon,  nine  from  Urn  Lakhis,  and  eleven 
from  Ailan.  So  far  this  is  in  support  of  Van 
de  Velde's  identification  of  the  place  with  Mig- 
dal-gad.  Migdal-gad  was  probably  dedicated  to 
or  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
deity  Gad. 

Mig  dol,  proper  name  of  one  or  two  places 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  cognate  to 
M<-f!<u,  which  appears  properly  to  signify  a 
military  watch-tower,  or  a  shepherd's  lookout. 
Tbi*  form  occurs  only  in  Egyptian  geography, 
and  iv  has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Cham 
pollion  to  be  substituted  for  an  Egyptian  name 
of  similar  sound,  Afeshtol  or  .\fnjtol.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  form  of  Migdol  having,  however, 
been  found,  written  in  a  manner  rendering  it 
not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign  won!, 
1IAK1UR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so  used 
that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew  Miydui,  the  idcaof  the  Egyptian  origin 
and  etymology  of  the  latter  must  be  given  up. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8). 
We  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  encamp- 
ment was  before  or  at  I  ihahirolh,  behind  which 
was  MigdoL  and  on  the  other  hand  Bual-zephon 
and  the  sea,  these  places  being  near  together. 
The  place  of  the  encampment  and  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is 
made  in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Scrapeum. 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  jus  a 
boundary-town,  evidently  on  the  eastern  lwrdcr, 
corresponding  to  Sevcneh,  or  Sycnc,  on  the 
southern  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6).  In  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Jews  in  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  at  Migdol,  Talipauhcs,  and  Noph,  and 
in  the  country  of  Pathros  (xliv.  1 ) ;  and  in  that 
foretelling,  apparently,  an  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebucliadnei&zar,  Migdol,  Noph,  and  'Ian- 
punhes  are  again  mentioned  together  (xlvi.  14). 
It  seems  plain,  frmn  its  being  spoken  of  with 
Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there,  that 
this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a 
mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.  After 
this  time,  there  is  no  notice  of  an v  place  of  this 
name  in  Egypt,  excepting  of  Modiolus,  by 
HccnUBtu  o?  Miletus,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  in  which  Maqdtio  is  placed  twelve 
Roman  miles  to  the  southward  of  Pelusium, 


in  the  route  from  the  Scrapeum  to  that  town 

This  latter  place  most  probably  represents  the 
Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  and  Exekiel. 
Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine  would 
make  it  lioth  strategically  im|iortaiit  and  popu- 
lous, neither  of  which  would  lie  the  case  with  a 
town  iu  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Gcscuius,  however,  holds  that  there 
is  but  one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lrx. 
s.  v.).  Lepsius  distinguislu-s  two  Migdol*,  and 
considers  ilagdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

Mig  r on,  a  town,  or  a  spot  —  for  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  which  —  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2) ; 
distinguished  by  a  pomegranate  -  tree,  undei 
which  on  the  eve  of  a  memorable  event  we  dis- 
cover Saul  and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  poor 
remnants  of  their  force.  Migron  is  presented 
to  our  view  only  once  again,  vix.  in  the  in- 
valuable list  of  the  places  disturbed  by  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  sevms  a  little  farther  north 
than  that  indicated  iu  tlie  former  passage.  It 
here  occurs  between  Aiath —  that  is  Ai  —  and 
Michmash  ;  in  other  words,  was  on  the  uorth  of 
the  great  ravine  of  the  Wady  Suweinit,  while 
Gibeah  was  more  than  two  miles  to  the  south 
thereof.  In  Hebrew,  Migron  may  mean  a 
"  precipice,"  and  it  is  not  impossible',  therefore, 
that  two  places  of  the  same  name  are  intended. 

Mi  jamin.  L  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of 
the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  established 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  9).  —  2.  A  family  of 
priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehc> 
miah ;  probably  the  descendants  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Neh.  x.  7). 

Mik  loth.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel, 
the  father  or  prince  of  Gibcon,  by  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37,  38).  —  2. 
The  leader  of  the  second  division  of  David's 
army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4). 

Miknei  ah.  One  of  the  Lcvites  of  the 
second  rank,  gatekeepers  of  the  ark,  appointed 
bv  David  to  play  in  the  Temple  banu"with 
harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Milala'i.  Probably  a  Gcrshonite  Levite  of 
the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  assisted  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Jerusulem  (Neh.  xii.  3G). 

Mil  'can.  1.  Daughter  of  Ilaran  and  wife 
of  her  uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to 
whom  she  bare  ciyht  children  (Gen.  xi.  29, 
xxii.  20,  23,  xxiv.  15,24,  47).  — 2.  The  fourth 
daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii. 
1,  xxxvi.  11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Mil  com .  The  "  alwmination  "  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion,  elsewhere  called  Molkch 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  &e.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5 
marg.  "  their  king  "),  of  the  latter  of  which  it 
is  probably  a  dialectical  variation. 

Mile,  a  Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to 
1,618  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  not  iced  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  41 ) ;  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning,  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  Josephus, 
being  by  the  stadium.  The  Roman  system  of 
measurement  was  fully  introduced  into  Pales- 
tine, though  probably  at  a  later  date.  The  mile 
of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been  of  two  kinds, 
long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
pace,  which  varied  in  different  parts,  the  long 
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pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short 

one. 

Mile  t us,  Acts  xx.  15.  17.  less  correctly 
culled  Ml  let  I'M  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  In  the  con- 
trail of  Acta  xx.  6,  we  have  the  geographical 
relations  of  Miletus  brought  out  as  distinctly 
as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  state  them. 
In  the  first  place,  it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the 
S-  of  Eohcfltt*.  Next,  it  was  a  day's  sail  from 
TrogylllUtn  (vex.  15).  Moreover,  to  those  who 
am  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the  direct 
Hue  for  Cos.  All  these  details  correspond  with 
the  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  The  site 
of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the 
const,  and,  even  in  the  apostle's  time,  it  must 
have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where 
Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Human" imprisonment.  As  to  the  history  of 
Miletus  itself,  it  was  far  more  famous  five  "hun- 
dred years  before  St.  Paul's  day  than  it  ever 
became  afterwards.  In  enrlv  times,  it  was  the 
ino't  nourishing  city  of  t Lie  Ionian  f  ireeks.  In 
the  natural  order  of  c\cnts,  it  was  absorbed  in 
the  Persian  Empire.  After  a  brief  period  of 
spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  conducted 
by  Alexander,  when  on  his  Kastern  campaign. 
Hut  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Homan 
period,  t\v  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading-town, 
and  Stralio  mentions  its  four  harbors.  At  this 
time,  it  was  politically  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
through  ('aria  whs  the  old  ethnological  name 
of  the  district  in  which  it  w  as  situated. 

Milk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  imt>ortant  position  in  Eastern  countries 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young, 
although  it  is  naturally  the  c  haracteristic  food 
of  childhood,  l*>th  from  its  simple  and  nutritive 
qualities  (1  IVt.  ii.  2),  and  particularly  as  con- 
trasted with  meat  (I  for.  in.  2;  Heb.  v.  12); 
but  bevond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Not 
only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep  (Dent, 
xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (den.  xxxii.  151,  and  of 
goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
appears  to  have  Wen  most  highly  prized.  Milk 
was  ii-cd  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sour  coagulated  state  :  the  for- 
mer was  named  rhiilub,  and  the  latter  chrmah. 
In  the  A.  V.,  the  latter  is  rendered  "butter;" 
but  then-  can  l>e  no  question  that  in  every  cast) 
(except  perhaps  PrOT.  xxx.  .1.1)  the  term  refers 
to  a  preparation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern 
countries  under  the  name  of  Irtun.  The  method 
now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  Ixiil  the 
milk  over  a  slow  tire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece 
of  old  lebra  or  some  other  acid  in  order  to  make 
it  coagulate.  The  refreshing  draught  which 
Joel  offered  "  in  a  lordly  dUh  to  Siscra  (Judg. 
v.  25)  was  Mirn.  h  l»  a  is  still  extensively  used 
in  the  Rant :  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
|«»or  almost  live  tqion  it,  while  the  up|<cr 
i-la-ses  cat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still 
offend  in  hospitality  to  the  passing  stranger, 
exactly  as  of  old  in  Abraham's  tent  [Can. 
xviii.  8). 

Mill.  The  mill«  {rfrhaim)  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  probably  differed  but  little  from  those 


at  present  in  use  in  the  East.    These  consist 

of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  inches  or  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and 
has  its  npper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  coresponding  concuvi'ty  in  the  upj*r 
stone.  The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews  rrrtb, 
•'chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  relkab,  "rider," 
has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain  passes, 
immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
w  hich  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bare 
gTOttOd  (Is.  xlvii.  1,2),  "  facing  each  other :  both 
have  hold  of  the  handle  bv  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  '  netner  '  millstone.  The 
one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in 

I  the  grain,  as  occasion  requires,  through  the  hole 
in  the  upper  stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
one  pushes  it  half  round,  and  then  the 'other 

I  seizes  the  handle.  This  would  lie  slow  work, 
and  would  give  a  spasmodic  motion  to  the  stone. 

|  Hoth  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  fonr  push  from, 
as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross-cut  saw.  The 
proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv.  41 )  is  true 
to  life,  for  uxtmnt  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall 
an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill  " 
(Thomson,  The  IjiiuI iind  the  II<kA\  c.  .14).  The 
labor  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  ser- 
vants (Ex.  xi.  5)  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21  ; 
.lob  xxxi.  10;  Is.  xlvii.  1.2;  Lam.  v.  11).  So 
essential  were  mill  stones  for  daily  domestic  use. 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  lie  taken  in  pledge 
(Dent.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2(5),  in  order 
that  a  man's  family  might  not  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  preparing  tln-ir  food.  The  hand- 
mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have 
ls-en  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  bv  women 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  E<j.  ii.  p.  118.  ftc).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle  ; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and 
dimensions;  and  this  could  only  nave  been 
turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  thost  of  the  ancient 
Hotnnus)  and  of  the  modem  Cairenes."  It  was 
the  mill-stone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by 
an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6. 
With  the  movable  upper  mill-stone  of  the  hand- 
mill,  the  woman  of  Thebes  broke  Abimelech's 
skull  (Judg.  ix.  5.1). 

Millet  (  Heb.  dorhnn).  In  all  probability  the 
grains  of  Panicum  miliarrttm  and  italiaim,  and 

I  of  the  Jl'Jrtis  nonjhum,  Linn,  (the  Sorghum  »•»/- 

j  t/urt  of  modern  writers),  may  all  In-  comprehend- 
ed by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention  of  millet 
occurs  only  in  V.z.  iv.  9.  Dr.  Hovle  maintains 
that  the  true  <ld hun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Pan- 

I  irtim  wiliarcum,  which  is  universally  cultivated 
in  the  East.    The  Panicum  miliaceinit  is  culti 

I  rated  in  r.uropc  and  in  tropical  countries.  It 
is  probable  that  Injth  the  Sorghum  rnhjnrr  and 
the  Panicum  miliaceum  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb. 
ddrhan  may  denote  either  of  these  plants. 

Mil'lo^a  place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Hoth 
name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the 
Jebusites  bv  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  8). 

i  Its  repair  or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great 
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works  for  which  Solomon  raised  his  "  levy  " 
(1  K.  ix.  IS,  24.  xi.  27)  ;  and  it  formed  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  fortifications  by  which  Heze- 
kiah  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian* 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  5).  The  last  passage  s<vins  to 
show  that  "the  Millo"  was  part  of  the  "citv 
of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion  (comp.  2  K.  xii.  2U). 
If  '•  Millo  "  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would 
b;  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force  of 
"  filling."  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  the 
interpreters  after  their  custom  in  the  moM  vari- 
ous and  opposite  ways  :  —  a  rampart  {agqer) ; 
a  mound ;  an  open  space  used  f< »r  assemblies, 
and  therefore  often  filled  with  jn-ople ;  a  ditch 
or  valley;  even  a  trench  filled  with  water. 
But  none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain 
what  Millo  really  was,  and  it  would  proliably 
be  nearer  the  truth  —  it  is  certainly  safer —  to 
look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term, 
Jebusitc,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and 
incorporated  into  their  own  nomenclature.  The 
only  ray  of  light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from 
thc'EXX.  Their  rendering  in  every  ease  (ex- 
cepting only  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5)  is  fj  uftpo,  a  word 
which  they  employ  nowliere  else  in  the  <  >.  T. 
Now  7  uxpa  means  "  the  citadel,"  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  the  word  used  with  unvarying 
persistence  throughout  the  Books  of  Maccahcc* 
for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  therefore 
p-rhaps  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  word 
ihi/Io  was  employed  in  the  Hebrew  original  of 
I  M.iecaltce*. 

Mil  lo,  the  House  of.  1.  Apparently  a 
family  or  elan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20, 
onlv,  in  connection  with  the  nvn  or  lords  of 
Sh 'cheat.  —2.  The  "  house  of  Millo  that  goeth 
down  to  Silla"  was  the  sjiof  at  which  King 
Foaah  was  murdered  by  bis  slaves  (2  K.  xii.  20). 
Then-  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  sumtosv  that  the 
murder  was  not  committed  in  Jerusalem,  ami 
in  that  case  the  spot  must  Is-  connected  with 
the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article). 

Mines,  Mining.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
source  for  the  si/wr,  and  a  place  for  the  >/'■/</ 
waich  they  refine.  I  run  is  taken  out  of  the 
♦oil,  and  stone  man  melts  (for)  copi>cr.  He 
h  it li  put  an  end  to  darkness,  and  to  ail  perfec- 
tion (/.**.  most  thoroughly),  he  seareheth  the  I 
•tone  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  shallow  of  1 
death.  He  hath  sunk  a  shaft  far  from  the  wan- 
d .tit  ;  they  that  an*  forgotten  of  the  foot  are  mis- 
pended,  away  from  man  they  waver  to  and  (ro 
(As  for)  the  earth,  from  her  cometh  forth 
bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts  are  upturned 
as  (by)  Ira  The  place  of  sapphire  (are)  her 
stone's,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  which 
the  bird  of  prev  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eye 
of  the  falcon  glared  upon  ;  which  the  sons  of 
pride  (».«•.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor 
the  muring  lion  gone  over;  in  the  llitit,  man 
hath  thrust  his  hand,  he  hath  overturned 
mountains  from  the  mot;  in  the  rocks,  he  hath 
cleft  channels,  and  every  ran*  thing  hath  his 
eye  seen:  the  streams  hath  he  bound  that  they 
weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he  hringcth 
forth  to  light"  (Job  xxviii.l-1  I  ).  Such  is  the 
highly  poetical  description  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of  mining 
as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  Un- 
kind which  we  inherit  from  the  ancient  He- 
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brews.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  de- 
scription that  a  distinction  is  made  between 
gold  obtained  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  that 
which  is  found  in  the  natural  state  in  the  allu- 
vial soil,  among  the  debris  washed  down  by  the 
torrents.  This  ap|iears  to  be  implied  in  the 
expression  "  the  gold  they  refine,'  which  pre- 
supposes a  process  by  which  the  pun-  gold  is 
extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated  from  the 
silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have  been 
mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver;  for,  in  almost  every  allusion 
to  the  process  of  refining,  the  two  metals  are 
associated.  In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has 
lieen  quoted,  so  far  as  can  la-  made  out  from 
the  obscurities  with  which  it  is  l>esct,  the  nat- 
ural order  of  mining  operations  is  observed  in 
the  description.  The  jtoet  might  have  hud  be- 
fore him  the  copper-mines  of  the  Sinaitic  l'cnin- 
sula.  In  the  Wady  Magharah.  "  the  Valley  of 
the  Cave,"  an*  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  col- 
ony of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purjiose 
of  extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks, 
and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  fine  of  the  cliff,  J  he  ancient  furnaces  are 
still  to  lie  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
are  found  the  piers  and  wharves  whence  the 
miners  shiptted  their  metal  in  the  Harbor  of 
Abu  Zelimeli.  The  copper-mines  of  Phieno  in 
Idomara,  according  to  .Jerome,  were  between 
Zoar  and  I'ctra:  in  the  |>ersccution  of  Diocle- 
tian, the  Christians  were  condemned  to  work 
them.  The  gold-mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bish- 
a'ree  Desert,  the  principal  station  of  which  was 
Eshurauib,  alsmt  three  days'  journey  Itcvond 
Wady  Allaga.  have  !>ccn  discovered  within  the 
last  few  years  by  M.  Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi. 
Ruins  of  the  miners'  huts  still  remain  as  at  Su- 
rabit  el-Khadim.  According  to  tie-  account 
given  by  Diodorus  Sieulus  (iii.  12-U),  the 
mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 
captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  ami 
night  to  their  ta-k  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  en- 
gineer, who  selected  the  stone,  and  pointed  it 
out  to  the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split 
by  the  application  of  tire  ;  but  the  softer  was 
broken  up  with  picks  ami  chisels.  The  miners 
were  quite  nuked,  their  bodies  U  iug  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  wen;  work- 
ing ;  and,  in  order  to  set;  in  the  dark  passages  of 
the  mine,  they  carried  lamps  upon  their  heads. 
The  stone  as  it  fell  was  carried  off  by  Im»vs;  it 
was  then  pounded  in  stone  mortars  with  iron 
pestles  )iv  those  who  were  over  .'{0  years  of  age 
till  it  was  reduced  to  the  si/.e  of  a 'lentil.  The 
women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground  it  in 
mills  to  a  tine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
separating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
intrusted  to  the  engineers  who  su|>crintendcd 
the  work.  They  spread  this  powder  upon  a 
broad  slightly-inclined  table,  and  ruhlied  it 
gently  with  the  bund,  pouring  water  Upon  it 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the 
earthy  matter,  leaving  the  heavier  particles  u|>on 
the  hoard.  This  wad  repented  several  times; 
at  first  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with  fine 
sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy  sub- 
stance, till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  ielt.  it 
was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of 
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lead  and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  ] 
with  a  little  tin  and  some  liarlcy  bran.  The 
crucibles  were  covered  and  carefully  closed 
with  clay,  and  in  this  condition  baked  in  a  fur- 
nace for  five  days  and  nights  without  intermis- 
sion. Of  the  three  method*  which  have  been 
employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver,  —  1.  by 
exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air ; 
2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3.  by  mixing  the 
alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to  fusion  ! 
u|K>n  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and  blow- 
ing upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast,  —  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process, 
known  as  the  cupelling  process,  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  in  Ps.  xii.  6,  Jer.  vi.  28-30,  Ez. 
xxii.  19-22.  Silver-mines  are  mentioned  by 
Diodoruii  (i.  33),  with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and 
copper,  in  the  Island  of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  But  the  chief  supply  of  silver  in  the 
ancient  world  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that  countiy  were 
celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt.  Orospedr*. 
from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Uni- 
tes, takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the  sil- 
rer  mountain,"  from  the  silver-mines  which 
were  in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  But  the  largest 
•ilver-mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carthago  Nova.  The  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by 
Strabo  from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  ore  were 
first  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves 
into  water.  The  sediment  was  again  pounded, 
and  again  Altered ;  and,  after  this  process  had 
been  repeated  five  times,  the  water  was  drawn 
ufF.  the  remainder  of  the  ore  melted,  the  lead 
poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure.  If  Tar- 
tessus  l>e  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal- 
workers of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  hammering  "silver  into  sheets  ; 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into 
plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish,  and  gold  from 
Uphaz."  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained  from 
mines  or  from  the  washing  of  gold-streams.  In 
all  probability,  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  l'luenicians 
and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams;  its 
great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  As 
gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from 
silver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from 
two  per  cent  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  ancient  metallurgists  were 
acquainted  with  some  means  of  parting  them, 
an  operation  performed  in  modern  times  by 
boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  reference  is  made  in  Prow  xvii.  3, 
"  The  finiiuf-fwt  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for 
gold;"  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  A  Strong 
proof  of  the  acquaintance  ]iosscsscd  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals 
is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  gold- 
en calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in 
fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strewed  it 
upon  the  water,  and  marie  the  children  of  j 
Israel  drink"  (Ex.  xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly 
malleable  character  of  gold  would  render  an 
•Deration  like  that  which  is  described  in  the  . 


text  almost  impossible,  an  explanation  bus 
been  sought  in  the  supination  that  we  huve 
here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modem  times  as  calci- 
nation.   The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 
text.    The  main  object  of  the  destruction  of 
the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness,  and  to 
throw  contempt  upon  idolatry  ;  and  all  this 
might  have  been  done  without  any  refined 
chemical  process  like  that  referred  to.  How 
far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert, 
as  there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  except  in  the  passage  of  Job 
already  quoted.     Copper-smelting,  however,  is 
in  some  cases  attended  with  comparatively 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evi- 
dently the  skill  to  overcome.    Some  means  of 
toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
manufacture  must  have  been  known  to  the  He- 
brews as  to  other  ancient  nations.    The  Egyp- 
tians evidently  possessed  the  art  of  working 
bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  very  early  time, 
and  much  of  the  Knowledge  of  metals  which  the 
Israelites  had  must  have  been  acquired  during 
their  residence  among  them,    t  >f  tin  there  ap- 
pears to  have  'wen  no  trace  in  Palestine.  That 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.    The  lead-mines  of  Oebel  e'  Hossass, 
near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way 
between  Berenice  and  KoSfayr,  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which 
there  were  no  mines  in  their  o»n  country,  or 
it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinai.    The  hills  of  Pales- 
tine arc  rich  in  iron,  and  the  huh.'-  *r'll 
worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple\n|dc 
manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samottl™- 
cians :  of  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Hebrews,  wc  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation.   It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very 
early  times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Ure :  —  "  The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the 
ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it 
is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  and  one  foot  at  top.    It  is  built 
entirely  of  clay.  .  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in 
front  al»out  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  which  is 
built  up  with  clav  at  the  commencement,  and 
broken  down  at  the  end,  of  each  smelting  ope- 
ration.   The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goat  s 
skin.  .  .  .  The  baml>oo  nozzles  of  the  bellows 
are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into 
the  furnace.  .  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal ;  and,  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced 
before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is 
soon  kindled.    As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened 
with  water  to  nrevent  it  from  running  through 
the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  whatever, 
is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and  covered 
with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace.    In  this 
manner,  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bel- 
lows are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall 
in  front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this 
account  of  a  very  ancient  method  of  iron-smelt- 
ing, because,  from  the  difficulties  which  attend 
it,  ami  the  intense  heat  which  is  required  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  the  allusions  to  iron  and  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms. 
But  if  it  were  possible  unong  the  ancient  In- 
dians in  a  verv  primitive  state  of  civilization,  it 
might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  working 
as  slaves  in  the  iron-furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv.  20). 

Mingled  People.  This  phrase  (ha  'ereb), 
like  that  of  "  the  mixed  multitude,"  which  the 
Hebrew  closelv  resembles,  is  applied,  in  Jer. 
xxv.  20  and  E"x.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscel- 
laneous foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Je- 
rome, who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but 
was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to  attach 
to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  identify  with 
the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the  mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert  "  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.  V.  "  kings 
of  Arabia")  who  brought  presents  to  Solomon 
(I  K.  x.  15)  :  the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is 
identical.  The  "  mingled  people  "  in  the  midst 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37)  were  probably  the  for- 
eign soldiers  or  mercenary  troops  who  lived 
among  the  native  population,  as  the  Tar- 
gum  takes  it. 

Min'iamin.  L  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hexekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  —2.  The  same  as 
Mia m  i  s  2  and  Mijamix  2  (Nch.  xii.  17). — 
3.  One  of  the  priests  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41 ). 

Min  ni,  a  country  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Ararat  and  Ashchcnaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  It 
has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Ar- 
menia. [Armenia.] 

Minister.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and 
civil  character.  In  the  O.T.,  it  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  mesharfth,  which  is  applied  (1)  to  an 
attendant  upon  a  person  of  high  rank  (Ex. 
xxiv.  13  ;  Josh.  i.  1  ;  2  K.  iv.  43;  (2)  to  the 
attaches  of  a  royal  court  ( 1  K.  x.  5 ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  8;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  4),  where,  it  may  be 
observed,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
"servants"  or  officials  of  hither  rank;  (3) 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6  ;  Ez. 
xliv.  11  ;  Joel  i.  9,  13  ;  Ezr.  viii.  17;  Neh.  x. 
36).  In  the  N.  T.,  we  have  three  terms,  each 
with  its  distinctive  meaning  —  Aiirovp) or,  vrrn- 
psnjr,  and  dtweovoc.  The  first  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  Hebrew  mtsluirtth,  and  is  tisuallv 
employed  in  the  LXX.  us  its  equivalent,  ft 
betokens  a  subordinate  public  administrator 
(Rom.  xiii.  6,  xv.  16;  Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all 
these  instances,  the  original  and  special  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians  of 
one  who  performs  certain  gratuitous  public 
services,  is  preserved.  The  second  term,  irrt)- 
ptTWb  differs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it  con-  I 
tains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attend- 
ant in  the  synagogue,  the  chnzaii  of  the  Talmud 
vsts  (Luke  iv.  '20),  whose  dutv  it  was  to  open 
and  close  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  , 


the  books  employed  in  the  service,  and  gen- 
erallv  to  wait  on'the  officiating  priest  or  teach- 
er. The  idea  of  pergonal  attendance  comes  promi- 
nently forward  in  Luke  i.  2,  Acts  xxvi.  16. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  etymological  sense  of 
the  word  (errd  Iptrnc,  literally  a  " sub-rourr," 
one  who  rows  under  command  of  the  steers- 
man) comes  out.  The  third  term,  Auuwvoc,  is 
the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  :  its  application  is  two- 
fold, in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of 
any  order,  whether  suj>crior  or  inferior,  and  in 
a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior 
ministers. 

Min'nith,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, named  as  the  point  to  which  Jcphthah'a 
slaughter  of  the  Ammouites  extended  (Judg. 
xi.  33).  Minnith  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Alud-Ceramim,  the  "meadow  of  vineyards." 
A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in 
Van  dc  Velde's  Map,  at  seven  Roman  miles 
cast  of  Hcshbon,  on  a  road  to  Amman,  though 
not  on  the  frequented  track.  The  "  wheat  of 
Minnith  "  i*  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxvii.  17,  as  be- 
ing supplied  by  Judah  and  Iarael  to  Tyre  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same  place 
is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  a jpropcr  name. 

Minstrel.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii. 
15  (memvjyen)  properly  signifies  a  player  uj>on 
a  stringed  instrument  like  the  harp  or  kinnor 
[Harp],  whatever  its  precise  character  may 
nave  been,  on  which  David  played  before 
Saul  (1  Sara.  xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  x'ix.  9),  and 
which  the  harlots  of  the  great  cities  used  to 
carry  with  them,  as  they  walked,  to  attract 
notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture ; 
Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  indig- 
nantly refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat.  He 
calls  for  a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower  ; 
"  and  it  came  to  pass  as  the  "harper  harped  that 
the  hand  of  lehovah  was  on  him."  Other  in- 
stances of  the  wame  divine  influence  o%  impulse 
connected  with  music  are  seen  in  the  »*ase  of 
Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  San- .  x.  5,  6, 
10,  II,  In  the  present  passage,  the  reason  of 
Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Keil,  "  Elisha  calls  for  a  minstrel, 
in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the 
outer  world,  and,  by  repressing  the  life  of  self 
ami  of  the  world,  to  lie  transferred  into  the 
state  of  internal  vision,  by  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  rccei've  the  divine  reve- 
lation." This  in  effect  is  the  view  taken  by 
Josephus,  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Mai- 
momdes  in  a  passage  which  embodies  the 
Opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  "minstrels"  in   Matt.  ix.  23  were  the 


nrofe 


flute-players  who  were  emplt 
sional  mourners  to  whom  frequent  allusion 
is  made  (Ecel.  xii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  25  ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20). 

Mint  occurs  only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and 
Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herbs,  the  tithe  of 
which  the  Jews  were  most  scrupulouslv  exact 
in  paying.  There  cannot  Iks  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  tranda- 
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tion  of  the  Greek  word,  and  all  the  old  ver- 
sions are  agreed  in  undemanding  some  specks 
of  mint  (M< ntlui)  by  it.  Mint  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  Uith  as  a  carminative  in 
medicine,  ami  a  condiment  in  cookery.  The 
horse-mint  (. I/.  *yi> *//<<)  is  common  in  Syria, 
and,  according  to  Russell,  found  in  the  gardens 
at  Aleppo;  \f.aaticn  is  generally  sup|s>sed  to 
lie  only  a  variety  of  SI.  antnsis,  another  sjiecies 
of  mint ;  jicrhaps  all  these  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  mints  belong  to  the  large  natu- 
ral order  hdtiiUir. 

MiphTcad,  the  Gate,  one  of  the  gates 

of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  captivity  (S'eh. 
iii.  31).  It  was  prohably  not  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  hut  in  that  of  the  city  of 
David,  or  /ion,  and  somewhere  near  to*  the 
junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side. 

MiraclGS.  The  word  "  miracle  "  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  Authorized  Eng- 
lish Version,  of  the  Greek  orifaiov.  (  Mir  trans- 
lators did  not  l>orrow  it  from  the  Vulgate,  hut, 
apjMirently,  from  their  English  predecessors, 
Tyndale,  I'overdale,  &c.  ;  and  it  had,  probably 
before  their  time,  at.  pi  i  red  a  fixed  technical 
ini|H>rt  in  theologictd  Voiguugc,  which  is  not 
directly  suggested  by  its  etymology.  It  will 
pcrhnps  be  found  that  the  Habitual'  use  of  the 
term  "  miracle  "  has  tended  to  fix  attention  too 
much  on  the  physical  strnw/'tuvn  of  the  facts 
thus  described,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
what  may  l>e  called  their  si>;nnlity.  In  reality, 
the  practical  imjiortancc  of  the*  rtrnmjemf*  of 
miraculous  facts  consists  in  tnis,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  e  ire  urn  stances  which,  taken  together, 
make  it  reasonable  to  understand  the  phenome- 
non as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of  the  di- 
rine  sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
sup|H)se  the  divine  intention  established,  that  a 
(riven  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  a»  a  mark  or 
•ign  of  divine  attestation,  theories  concerning 
the  iiitxif  in  which  that  phenomenon  was  pro- 
duced become  of  comparatively  little  practical 
value,  and  are  only  serviceable  as  helping  our 
roneeptions.  In  tnanv  cases,  the  phenomenon 
which  constitutes  a  divine  sign  may  Ik-  one 
not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from  tl"'  known 
vourse  of  nature.  This'is  the  common  case  of 
prophecy,  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  proph- 
ecy, which  constitutes  the  sign  of  th<-  proph- 
et s  commission,  may  lie  the  remit  of  ordina- 
ry causes;  and  yet,  from  being  incapable  of 
having  been  anticipated  by  human  Multeity, it 
may  be  an  adequate  mark  or  si-ii  of  the  divine 
■Miction,  In  such  eases,  the  miraculous  or 
Wonderful  element  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
fultiliuent.  but  in  the  prediction.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  in  utmost  all  cases  of  signs 
«»r  evidential  miracles  soim  thing  prophetic  is 
involved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example, 
of  healing  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  the 
word  or  gesture  may  be  regarded  an  a  pmiirliam 
of  the  cure:  and  then,  if  the  whole  circum- 
stance- U'  s||,-h  ;ls  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of 
(1)  a  natural  anticipation  of  the  event,  add  (21 
a  cisiial  coincidence,  it  will  lie  indifferent  to 
the  Mgnalirv  of  the  cure  whether  we  regard  it 
as  etr  i-tfd  hy  the  operation  of  onlinarv  cau»cs, 
or  by  an  immediate  interpittition  of  the  Deity 
reversing  the  course  of  nature.  Hypotheses 


by  which  such  cures  an'  attempted  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  causes  are  indeed  gen- 
erally wild,  iiiijirobable,  and  arbitrary,  and  are, 
on  that  ground, justly  oj»en  to  objection;  but, 
if  the  miraculous  character  of  the  predictive 

antecedent  Ik-  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to 

deprive  the  phenomenon  of  "its  tiynalitjft  and 
there  are  minds  who,  from  particular  associa- 
tions, find  it  easier  to  conceive  a  miraculous 
agency  operating  in  the  region  of  mind  than 
one  operating  in  the  region  of  matter.  The 
peculiar  improbability  of  Miracle*  is  resolved 
by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  "contrary  to  experi- 
ence." This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  strictly  ■peaking,  incorrect.  In 
strictness,  that  only  Van  l>c  said  to  he  contrary 
to  experience  which  is  contradicted  by  the  im- 
mediate perceptions  of  persons  present  at  the 
time  when  the  fact  is  alleged  to  nave  Occurred, 
But  the  terms  "  contrary  to  experience "  are 
used  for  "  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  cxih-- 
rience  ;  '*  and  it  must  he  admitted,  that  in  this 
latter,  less  strict  sense,  miracles  arc  contrary  to 

general  experience,  «»  far  as  their  mete  t»Af/»»w 

circumstance*,  visifile  to  tin,  are  conccntnl.  This 
should  not  only  be  admitted,  but  Strongly  in- 
sisted u|K>n,  by  the  maintenance  of  miracles, 
because  it  is  an' essential  element  of  their  $i</*at 
character.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  "one 
grand  difference  between  divine  miracles  and 
other  alleged  facts  that  seem  to  vary  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  1»  is  manifest  that 
there  is'an  essential  difference  between  alleging 
a  case  in  which,  all  the  real  antecedents  or 
causes  U'ing  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
daily  opjort  unities  of  observing,  a  consequence 
is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  different  from  that 
which  general  experience  finds  to  Ik-  uniformly 
conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  case  in 
which  there  is  supposed,  and  indicated  hy  all  the 
cimtmstttmts,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist, 
ami  to  Ik?  adequate  to  the  production  of  such 
result  ;  for  the  special  ojicration  of  which,  in 
this  case,  we  can  assign  probable  reasons,  and 
also  for  its  not  generally  oj»  rating  in  a  similar 
manner.  This  latter  is  the  case  of  the  Scrip- 
ture miracles.  Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the 
existence  of  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  as  proved  by  the  course  of  nature,  still 
if  we  admit  llifl  existence  to  l>e  in  any  degree 
probable,  or  even  j»os»-ihlc,  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  will  not  Is-  incredible.  For  it  is  rarely 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  because  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
the  author  of  it  Ik-  able  or  unable  to  alter  it,  or 
of  such  a  character  ns  to  be  disused  to  alter  it 
for  some  great  pur|K>sc,  it  is  thrnfare  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it. 

It  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  here 
upon  some  popular  forms  of  expression  which 
tend  greatlv  to  increase,  in  many  minds,  the 
natural  prejudice  against  miracle*.  One  of 
these  is  the  usual  description  of  a  miracle, 
as  "  a  riohttioa  of  the  lam  of  nature"  This 
metaphorical  expression  suggests  directly  the 
idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their  own 
accord,  some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and 
sanctitv  of  a  law  to  them.  Such  a  figure  can 
only  !»e  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  supposed 
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rautdeu  and  arbitrary  variation  from  the  uni- 
form order  of  requeues  in  natural  things,  and 
is  wlioll y  inapplicable  to  a  change  in  that  order 
cause  I  by  God  Himself.  The  word  "  law,"  when 
applied  to  material  things,  ought  only  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denoting  a  numlier  of  observe*!  and 
anticipated  sequences  of  phenomena,  taking 
place  with  sueh  a  resemblance  or  analogy  to 
each  other  as  if  a  rule  had  been  laid  down,  which 
those  phenomena  were  constantly  observing. 
Hut  the  ride,  in  this  cam?,  is  nothing  different 
from  the  actual  order  itself;  and  then*  is  no 
cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will  of  God 
choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and 
choosing  to  produce  them  in  a  certain  order. 
Again,  the  term  "nature"  suggest*  to  many 
persons  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things 
endowed  with  powers  and  forces  of  its  own  — 
a  sort  of  machine,  set  a-going  originally  by  a 
first  cause,  but  continuing  its  motions  of  itself. 
Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  change  in 
the  motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of  it  by 
God  would  produce  the  same  disturbance  of 
the  other  parts  as  such  a  change  would  be 
likely  to  produce  in  them  if  made  by  us  or 
any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the  motions 
and  operations  of  material  things  be  produced 
really  by  the  divine  will,  then  His  choosing  to 
change,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  mo- 
tion of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  proba- 
bly, infer  His  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary 
motions  of  other  parts  in  a  war  not  at  all  re- 
quisite for  the  accomplishment  of  that  special 
purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of 
one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena  without  any 
change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  would  be  attended  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions, the  stoppage  of  the  earth  miraculously, 
for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by  that  only, 
would  not,  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such 
consequences.  From  the  same  conception  of 
nature,  as  a  machine,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  in- 
terferences with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
as  implying  some  imperfection  in  it.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy ;  for  the 
reason  why  machines  are  made  is  to  save  us 
trouble ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  more  perfect 
in  proportion  as  they  answer  this  purpose. 
But  no  one  can  seriously  imagine  that  the 
universe  is  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing trouble  to  the  Almighty.  Again,  when 
miracles  are  described  as  "  interferences  with 
the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description  makes 
them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds,  from 
their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  another,  and  that 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferences  "  upon  any 
hypothesis  consistent  with  experience. 

*  Furthermore,  whatever  ends  may  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  —  (in 
which  question  we  have  as  little  information 
as  interest)  —  we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
they  answer  discernible  moral  ends — that  they 
place  us,  practically,  under  government,  con- 
ducted in  the  way  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment —  a  government  of  which  the  ttmdmai  is 
to  encourage  virtue  and  repress  vice  — and  to 
form  in  us  a  certain  character  by  discipline ; 


which  character  our  moral  nature  compels  us 
to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object 
which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral 
purpose*  to  answer,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects, 
it  seems  not  incredible  that  these  |>eculiar  pur- 
poses should  occasionally  require  modifications 
of  those  laws  in  relation  to  us,  which  are  not 
necessary  in  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse. After  all  deductions  and  abatements 
have  been  made,  however,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  a  certain  antecedent  improbability  must 
alwavs  attach  to  miracles,  considered  as  events 
varying  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
kind as  known  to  us ;  because  likelihood,  vtri- 
similitude,  or  tesemblance  to  what  we  know  to 
have  occurred,  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds,  the  very  ground  of  probability  ;  and 
though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  from  the 
moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  yet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and 
of  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  them  to 
argue  confidently  from  His  character  to  His 
acts,  except  where  the  connection  between  the 
character  and  the  acts  is  demonstrably  indisso- 
luble, as  in  the  case  of  acts  rendered  necessary 
by  the  attributes  of  veracity  and  justice.  Mir- 
acles are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of  them,  no 
breach  of  the  high  generalization  that  "simi- 
lar antecedents  nave  similar  consequents  ; " 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "God 
works  by  general  laws ; "  because  we  can  see 
some  laws  of  miracles  (as  e.g.  that  they  are  in- 
frequent, and  that  they  are  used  as  attesting 
signs  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  revelations), 
and  may  suppose  more ;  but  they  do  vary, 
when  taken  apart  from  their  proper  evidence, 
from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a  general  experi- 
ence would  lead  us  to  regard  as  similar  ante- 
cedents are  similar  antecedents  ;  "  because  the 
onlv  assignable  specific  difference  observable  by 
us  m  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  experiments,  from  the 
analogy  of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical 
phenomena,  consists  in  the  moral  antecedents ; 
and  these,  in  cases  of  physical  phenomena,  we 
generally  throw  out  of  the  account ;  not  have 
we  grounds  a  priori  for  concluding  with  ronfir 
denre,  that  these  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account  here  also,  although  we  can  sec  that 
the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the  fitness 
for  attesting  a  revelation  like  the  Christian) 
are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  ex|>crience  teaches 
us  to  disregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
physical  events. 

But,  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  we 
must  take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which 
the  miracle  is  re|x»rtcd  to  us.  Our  belief,  in- 
deed, in  human  testimony,  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our  belief  in 
the  testimony  (as  it  mav  be  called)  of  nnture 
is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and  eon- 
firmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to 
that  which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we 
learn,  by  extended  observation  of  nature  and 
the  comparison  of  analogies,  to  distinguish 
the  real  laws  of  physical  sequences  from  the 
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casual  conjunctions  of  phenomena,  so  are 
we  taught  in  the  same  manner  tu  distinguish 
the  circumstances  under  which  human  testimo- 
ny is  certain  or  incredible,  prolmhlc  or  auspi- 
cious. The  eireuinstanees  of  our  condition 
force  us  daily  to  make  continual  observations 
utmn  the  phenomena  of  human  testimony;  and 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  make  such 
experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because 
cverv  man  carries  within  his  own  breast  the 
whole  sum  of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can 
influence  human  testimony.  Hence  arises  the 
aptitude  of  human  testimony  for  overcom- 
ing, and  more  than  overcoming,  almost  any 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing  report- 
ed. So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  power 
of  testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  improba- 
bilities, that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  tes- 
timony may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require 
us  to  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of 
things  quite  at  variance  with  general  experience ; 
but  he  pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such 
facts  when  connected  with  religion  cun  never  be  so 
circumstanced. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of  hu- 
man witnesses  to  the  Bible  miracles,  we  have 
also  what  may  lie  call-  the  indirect  testimony 
of  events  confirming  the  former,  and  raising  a 
distinct  presumption  that  some  such  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought.  Thus,  for  exumplc, 
we  know,  by  a  copious  induction,  that  in  no 
nation  of  the  ancient  world,  and  in  no  nation 
•){  the  modern  world  unacquainted  with  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  revelation,  has  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such 
religions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves. 
Yet  we  do  find  that,  in  the  Jewish  people, 
though  no  way  distinguished  above  others  by 
mental  power  or  high  civilization,  and  with  as 
strong  natural  tendencies  to  idolatry  as  others, 
this  knowledge  and  worship  was  kept  up  from 
a  very  early  period  of  their  history,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  uniform  historical  tradition, 
kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by  undeniable 
miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  considerable 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an  undis- 
puted fact ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this  religion 
originated  (as  far  as  human  means  are  con- 
cerned) with  a  handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  l>een  seen  by  and  had  con- 
versed with  them,  and  afterwards  ascended  into 
heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eye- 
witnesses, was  the  very  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  which  they  preached  ;  and 
it  was  plainly  one  so  circumstanced,  that,  if  it 
had  been  false,  it  could  easily  have  l*ecn  proved 
to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were 
everywhere  persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before 
they  died,  large  churches  in  the  country  when-  the 
facts  wen>  best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy;  and  these  churches, 
notwithstanding  the  severest  persecution".,  went 
on  increasing,  till,  in  about  300  years  after,  this 
religion  — i.e.  a  religion  which  taught  the  wor- 
ship of  a  Jewish  peasant  who  had  been  igno- 


minionslv  executed  as  a  malefactor — became 
the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  l»c  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  miraculous  facts  of 
Christianity  did  not  really  occur,  the  stories 
about  them  must  have  originated  either  in 
fruud  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of 
them  by  the  hyiwthesis  of  unlimited  fruud  has 
been  generally  abundoned  in  modern  times ; 
but,  in  Germany  especially,  many  persons  of 
great  acuteness  have  long  labored  to  account 
for  them  by  referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these 
there  have  been  two  principal  schools,  —  the 
Natural ixtic  and  the  Mythic.  1.  The  Natural- 
ists suppose  the  miracles  to  have  been  natural 
events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were  mis- 
taken for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement.  Rut  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown 
in  his  Leben  Jem)  to  turn  the  New  Testament, 
as  interpreted  by  them,  into  a  narrative  far  less 
credible  than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could 
be.  2.  The  Mythic  theory  supposes  the  K,  T. 
Scripture  narratives  to  have  liccn  legends,  not 
stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and 
embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesns,  if  he  were 
the  Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have 
done  in  order  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief, 
that  a  man,  who  did  not  fulfil  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  in  any  one  remarkable  particular, 
was  the  Messiah^  wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is 
obvious  also,  that  all  the  arguments  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  writings 
of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up  to  a  date  when  the 
memory  of  Christ's  real  history  was  so  recent 
as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set  of  mere 
legends  in  its  place  utterly  incredible  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity,  his- 
torical decorum,  and  consistency  with  what  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
observable  in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make 
it  imjK>ssible  reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere 
myths. 

It  is  observable,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
fact  that  extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought 
by  Jesus  and  His  apostles  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally  denied  by  the  opponents 
of  Christianity.  They  seem  always  to  have 
preferred  adopting  the  expedient  of  ascribing 
them  to  art  magic  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
We  know  that,  in  two  instances  in  the  gospel 
narrative,  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind,  and 
the  Resurrection,  the  Jewish  priests  were  unable 
to  pretend  such  a  solution,  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsuccessfully  a  charge  of  fraud  ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  miracles 
were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so  utterly  unlike 
those  of  any  pretended  instances  of  magical 
wonders,  that  the  apologists  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  gene- 
rally from  the  following  considerations.  (I.) 
The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and  puli- 
licity  of  the  miracles,  (2.)  The  natural  l>ene- 
ticial  tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested. 
(3.)  The  connection  of  them  with  a  whole 
scheme  of  revelation,  extending  from  the  first 
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origin  of  the  human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  evasion  of  the  force  of  tlie  Christian  mir- 
acle*, l»y  referring  them  to  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously  recurml  to 
in  modern  times;  hut  the  English  infidels  of 
the  last  century  employed  it  as  a  kind  of  an/u- 
wntuiH  ad  hotHim  m,  to  tease  and  embarrass  their 
opponents —  contcudin^  that,  as  the  Bible 
- 1 1.  » Its  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of  Antichrist,  and 
relates  a  long  coutest  of  apparent  miracles  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians, 
Christians  could  not,  on  their  oa-n  prinriftles,  have 
anv  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  evil  spirits.  Particular  theories  as  to  the 
■UMUHf  in  which  miracle*  have  been  wrought 
are  matters  rather  curious  than  practically  use- 
ful, in  all  such  cases  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  great  maxim  Scbtiutas  Nati  r.b  LOXOE 
smiiw  Subti  litatgm  Mentis  Himan.e. 

Another  question,  more  curious  than  practi- 
cal, is  that  respecting  the  precise  period  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
plum,  that,  whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of 
fact,  they  ceased  reiaiioe/y  to  us  whenever  a  suf- 
ficient attestation  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to 
be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  mir- 
acles, we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  par- 
tieulur  occasion*  upon  which  they  were  wrought, 
from  their  general  purpose  and  design,  yet  not 
so  as  to  overlook  the  connection  between  these 
two  things.  There  are  but  few  miracles  re- 
corded m  Scripture  of  which  the  whole  char- 
acter was  merely  evidential  —  few,  that  is,  that 
were  merely  displays  of  a  su|ieniatural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the  change 
of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  the  bnrning  bush  itself,  the  going-down 
of  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Aha/.,  and 
some  others.  In  general,  however,  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  affording  evidence  of  a  divine  in- 
terposition, some  immediate  temporary  pur- 
poses which  they  were  apparently  wrought  to 
serve,  —  such  as  the  curing  of  diseases,  the 
feeding  of  the  hungrv,  the  relief  of  innocent 
or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons.  These 
immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general 
design  of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  revelation.  And  in  some  cases  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or 
typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the  revelation 
which  they  were  intended  to  attest.  In  this 
point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  lw  fitly 
regarded  as  spei:itnens  of  a  Divine  Power,  al- 
leged to  be  present.  In  this  sense,  they  seem 
to  l>e  called  the  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  the 
8pirit-  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament 
miracles,  again,  in  order  fully  to  understand 
their  evidential  character,  we  must  consider  the 
general  nature  and  design  of  the  dispensation 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  general 
design  of  that  dispensation  appears  to  have 
been  to  keep  up  in  one  particular  race  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  promise 
of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the 
JMrth  "  should  be  "  blessed."  And  in  order  to 
this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that, 
time,  God  should  have  assumed  the 


character  of  tlie  local  tutelary  Deity  and  Prince 
of  that  particular  |>cople.  And  from  this  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish 
people  (aptly  called  by  Joseph  us  a  Theocracy  ) 
resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent  miracles,  to 
manifest  and  make  sensibly  perceptible  His 
actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government;  and  this  again  is 
to  he  conceived  of  as  sulwrdinutc  to  the  further 
purtjosc  of  prcjNiring  the  way  for  Christianity, 
by  keeping  up  in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  tlie 
true  God  and  of  His  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles,  we  must  also  remember 
that  tlie  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  economy 
had  reference  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  dealing'  with  men  according  to  tlie 
"  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  and  being  a  system 
of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and  a  rudi- 
mentary instruction  for  "  children  "  who  were 
in  the  condition  of"  slaves."  It  has  been  often 
mudc  a  topic  of  complaint  against  Hume,  that, 
in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a  medium  for 
proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its  force  en- 
tirely into  our  experience  of  its  veracity,  and 
omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit 
by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct.  The  argument, 
indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles, 
was  very  far  from  being  a  new  one.  The  re- 
statement of  it,  however,  by  a  person  of  Hume's 
abilities,  was  of  service  in  putting  men  upon  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  true  nature 
and  measure  of  probability.  Bishop  Butler 
seems  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the  imper- 
fect state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic  of 
Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeed- 
ed and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is 
one  passage  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a 
misconception  of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of 
even  this  great  writer.  "  There  is,"  he  observes, 
"a  very  strong  presumption  against  common 
speculative  truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary 
forts,  before  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is 
overcome  by  almost  any  proof.  There  is  \.  pre- 
sumption of  millions  to  one  against  the  storr 
of  Lutsar  or  any  other  man.  For,  sup)K>sc  a 
number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  circum- 
stanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts  every 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubr,  con- 
clude them  to  l*>  false!  And  the  like  may  be 
said  of  a  singlr  common  fact.  And  from  hence 
it  ap}*ears  that  the  question  of  importance,  as 
to  the  matter  before  us,  is  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  the  peculiar  presumption  against  mira- 
cles; not,  whether  there  be  airy  peculiar  pre- 
sumption at  all  nirainst  them.  For  iffkm  m  a 
prrsum/ttion  of  millions  to  one  atfainxt  thr  most 
com num  farts,  what  can  a  small  presumption, 
additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  l>e 
peculiar  !  It  cannot  l>e  estimated,  and  is  as 
iiotfo'm/"  {Anahxiy,  part  2,  c.  ii.).  It  is  plain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lavs  no  stress  ii|»nn 
the  pecnliarities  of  the  story  of  Caesar,  w  hich  he 
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casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds,  "  or 
of  any  other  man,"  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  .-ays  applies  equally  to  anv  ordi- 
nary facts,  or  to  a  single  fact.  "And  this  be- 
comes still  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  medium  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  show  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  millions 
to  one  against  such  "  common  ordinary  facts  " 
as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the  way  in  which  he 
proposes  to  estimate  the  presumption  against 
ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  the  likelihood 
of  their  being  anticipated  licforchand  by  a  per- 
son guesting  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is  not 
a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  /acts  with  a  rash  and  arbi- 
trary anticipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guess- 
ing beforehand,  and  the  case  of  a  witness  re- 
porting what  has  occurred,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  truth  is,  that  the  chance*  to  which 
Butler  seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against 
ordinary  events,  are  not  io  ordinary  cases  over- 
come by  testimony  at  all.  The  testimony  has 
nothing"  to  do  with  them  ;  because  they  arc 
chances  against  the  event  considered  as  the 
subject  of  a  random  vaticination,  not  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  made  by  an  actual  observer. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary 
event  are  not  specific,  but  particular.  They  are 
chances  against  Hal  event,  not  against  this  kind 
of  event.  The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die, 
are  the  chances  against  a  particular  face,  not 
against  the  coming-ti/>  of  some  fact. 

The  ecclesiastical  miracle*  are  not  delivered 
to  us  by  inspired  historians ;  nor  do  they  seem 
to  form  any  part  of  the  same  scries  of  events  as 
The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  mir- 
acles of  the  New  Testament  (setting  aside  those 
wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to  have 
been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  partic- 
ular iiersons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
»f  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
<rom  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privilcgea  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
spostles.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
(1.)  the  apostles  themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family 
m  Cornelius,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts 
were  conferred  only  bv  the  laying-on  of  the 
ofKxtks'  hands.  By"  this  arrangement,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  provision  was  made  for  the  total 
Teasing  of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within 
«  limited  period  ;  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would 
»»e  all  stopjied  through  which  such  gifts  were 
transmitted  in  the  Church.  One  passage  has, 
indeed,  been  appealed  to  as  seeming  to  indicate 
the  permanent  residence  of  miraculous  powers 
in  the  Christian  Church  through  all  ages,  Mark 
xvi.  17,  18.  But  — (1.)  That  passage  itself  is 
of  doubtful  authority,  since  we  know  that  it  was 
omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek  MS8.  which 
Euscbius  was  able  to  examine  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  most 
important  that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  a  promise  that  such 
miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  apostle*. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported 
fcy  what  follows  —  "  And  they  went  forth,  and 


preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  witL 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  t he  cu-votniHiny 
ing  signs."  It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest 
and  ablest  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles 
that  the  great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a 
new  disiMJiisation  ;  but  it  is  contended,  that,  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  Scripture  miracles,  no 
strong  antecedent  improbability  against  such  a 
dispensation  ean  be  reasonably  "entertained  ;  lie- 
cause,  for  them,  the  Scripture  miracles  have 
already  "  l»onie  the  bmnt  "  of  the  infidel  ol»- 
jection,  and  "  broken  the  ice."  But  this  is 
wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  ol>- 
jection  antecedently  to  proof  against  the  eccle- 
siastical miracles  were  a  presumption  of  their 
inatossibility  or  incredibility,  simply  a*  miracle*, 
this  allegation  might  be  pertinent ;  because  he 
that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  miracle  a*  such  is 
impossible  or  incredible. 

But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct 
grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  be  properly  called 
a  ground  of  infidel  objection.  (1.)  It  arises 
from  the  very  nature  of  probability,  and  the 
constitution  o'f  the  human  mind,  which  compels 
us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  experience  as 
a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  presumption 
it  is  manifest  Is  neither  religious  nor  irreligious, 
but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all  probable 
reasoning.  (2.)  This  oencral  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  miracles,  as  varying  from  the 
analogy  of  general  experience,  is  (as  we  have 
said )  neither  religious  nor  irreligious  —  neither 
rational  nor  irrational  —  but  springs  from  the 
wry  nature  of  probability  ;  and  it  cannot  l>o 
denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all  probable 
evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion.  Nor 
does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  antece- 
dent improbability  against  miracles,  circum- 
stanced as  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  generally 
are.  If,  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against 
miracles  were  one  against  their  possibility,  this 
might  be  truly  described  as  an  atheistic  pre- 
sumption. But  the  true  presumption  against 
miracles  is  not  against  their  ftossibdity,  but  their 
irmbabititti.  Nor  can  the  admission  that  Cod  ha* 
actually  wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the 
Christian  religion  remove  the  general  presume 
tion  against  miracles  as  improbable  occurrences. 
It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has  re 
vealed  to  us  tfic  permanent  operation  of  a  sujier- 
natural  order  of  things,  actually  going  on  around 
us.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  tuch  & 
supernatural  system  as  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion is  to  lead  us  to  expect  continual  interfer- 
ences with  the  common  course  of  nature.  (3.)  It 
is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders  of  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  chesses  of  miracles  which 
are'  described  as  ambiguous  and  tentative;  i.e. 
they  are  cases  in  which  the  effect,  if  it  occurred 
at  all.  may  have  been  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
and  where,  upon  the  application  of  the  same 
means,  the  desired  effect  was  only  sometimes 
produced.  (4.)  Though  it  is  not  "true  that  the 
Scripture  miracles  have  so  "  Itorne  the  brunt " 
of  the  h  priori  objection  to  miracles  as  to  remove 
all  peculiar  presumption  against  them  as  inv 
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probable  events,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
tho'se  of  the  "ecclesiastical  legend*.  But  it  is  one 
which  aggravates,  instead  of  extenuating,  their 
improbability.  The  narratives  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  mav  very  probably  have  tended  to  raise 
an  e.\|»eetahon  of  miracles  in  the  minds  of  weak 
and  credulous  persons,  and  to  encourage  design- 
ing men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  them.  In 
this  sense  it  may  Ikj  said  that  the  Scripture 
narratives  "  broke  the  ice,"  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  whole  succession  of  legends.  <  m  the 
whole,  wc  may  conclude  that  the  mass  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical miracles  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  same  series  as  those  related  in  Scripture, 
which  latter  are,  therefore,  unaffected  by  any 
decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former ;  and  that  they  arc  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  against  them  — 
being  improbable  ( 1 )  as  varying  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  nature ;  (2)  as  varying  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Scripture  miracles;  (3)  as  resembling 
those  legendary  stories  which  are  the  known 
roduct  of  the  credulity  or  imposture  of  man- 
ind. 

Mir  iam.  L  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses, 
was  the  eldest  of  that  sacred  family;  and  she 
first  appears,  probably  as  a  young  girl,  watch- 
ing her  iufunt  brother's  cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex. 
ii.  4 J,  and  suggesting  her  mother  as  a  nurse 
(ib.  7).  The  independent  and  high  position 
given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she  never  lost. 
"  The  sister  of  Aaron  '  is  her  biblical  distinc- 
tion (Ex.  xv  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1,  she  is  placed 
before  Aaron ;  and  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckoned  as 
amongst  the  Three  Deliverers.  She  is  the  first 
personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  are  directly  ascribed  —  "Miriam 
the  Prophetess  "  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex. 
xv.  20).  The  prophetic  power  showed  itself 
in  her  under  the  same  form  as  that  which  it 
assumed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David, — 
poetry,  accompanied  with  music  and  proces- 
sions (Ex.  xv.  1-19).  She  took  the  lead,  with 
Aaron,  in  the  complaint  against  Moses  for  his 
marriage  with  a  Cushite.  "Hath  Jkiiovaii 
spoken  by  Moses  ?  Hath  He  not  also  spoken 
by  tis  ?  ""(Num.  xii.  1,2.)  A  stern  rebuke  was 
administered  in  front  of  the  sacred  Tent  to 
both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  punishment 
fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender.  The 
hateful  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  mo- 
ment the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole  j>cr- 
son  of  the  proud  prophetess.  How  grand  was 
her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  im- 

Elicd  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
□th  her  brothers.  And  it  is  not  less  evident 
in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation  (Num.  xii.  10- 
15).  This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took 
place  at  Ha/croth,  form  the  last  public  event 
of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh.  and  wns  buried 
there  (Num.  xx.  1).  Her  tomb  was  shown 
near  I'etra  in  the  days  of  Jerome.  According 
to  Josephus,  she  was  married  to  the  famous 
Hi  u ,  and,  through  him,  was  grandmother  of 
the  architect  Bkzai.kel. —  2.  A  person  — 
whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear  —  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
«md  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 
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Mir  ma.  A  Benjamite,  "  chief  of  the  fa- 
thers," son  of  Shuharaim  bv  his  wife  Hodesh ; 
born  in  the  land  of  Moob  ( l*Chr.  viii.  10). 

Mirror.  The  two  words,  imii lift  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  8)  and  rii  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  ren- 
dered •*  looking-glass  "  in  the  A.  V.,  but  from 
the  context  evidently  denote  a  mirror  of  |xdishcd 
metal.  The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out 
of  Egypt  probably  brought  with  them  mirror* 
like  those  which  were  used  by  the  Kgyptians, 
and  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  cop- 
per, wrought  with  such  admiruble  skill,  suys 
Sir  (i.  Wilkinson  (^l»c.  Eg.  Hi.  384),  that  they 
were  "  susceptible  of  a  lustre,  which  has  even 
been  partially  revived  at  the  present  day,  in 
some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though 
buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The 
mirror  itself  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a 


handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form 
I  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
Some  presented  the  figure  of  a  female,  a  flower, 
a  column,  or  a  rod  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  Athor,  a  bird,  or  a  fancy  device ;  and  some- 
times the  face  of  a  Typhonian  monster  was  in- 
troduced to  support  the  mirror,  serving  as  a 
i  contrast  to  the  features  whose  l>eautv  was  dis- 
played within  it."  The  metal  of  which  the 
mirrors  were  coui|»o*ed,  being  liable  to  rust  and 
tarnish,  required  to  be  constantly  kept  bright 
(  Wisd.  rii.  26  ;  Ecclus.  xii.  1 1  j.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone, 
rublied  on  with  a  sjiongc,  which  was  generally 
susjiended  from  the  mirror.  The  obscure  im- 
age produced  by  a  tarnished  or  imperfect  mir- 
ror up|)cars  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
The  obscure  word  ifili/nnim  ( Is.  iii.  23),  rendered 
"  glasses  "  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vulsratc  sjMNffcl, 
is  explained  by  Schroeder  to  signify  "  transpar- 
ent dresses  "  of  fine  linen. 

Mis  ael.  1.  The  same  as  Mishaei.  2  (i 
Esd.  ix.  44  ;  coutp.  Nch.  viii.  4).  —  2.  =  Misii- 
akl  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Mcshach  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.  66).  Ap. 

Mis  gub,  a  place  in  Moab  named  in  com- 
pany with  Nr.no  and  KislATHAIH  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).    It  appears 
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to  be  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,  though 
there  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Ugh  fort."  It  is 
possibly  identical  with  Mizpeh  of  Moab, 
nmnt'd  only  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  3. 

Mish'ael.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel, 
the  uncle  uf  Aaron  and  Mows  (Ex.  vi.  '22). 
When  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead  for 
ottering  strange  lire.  Mishuel  and  his  brother 
Eizaphun,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  removed 
their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary,  and  buried 
them  without  the  camp,  their  loose-fitting;  tunics 
serving  for  winding-sheets  (Lev.  x.  4,  5).  — 2. 
One  of  those  who  stood  at  E/.ra's  left  hand 
when  he  rend  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  —  3.  One  of  Daniel's  three  companions  in  < 
eaptivity,  and  of  the  blood-roval  of  Judah 
(Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19.  ii.  17). 

M ish  al,  and  Mish'eal,  one  of  the  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix.  26).  allot- 
ted to  the  Gershonitc  Levites  (xxi.  30). 

Mish'am.  A  Bcnjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  j 
descendant  of  Shahurnim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

Mish  ma.  1.  A  sou  of  Ishmacl,  and 
brother  of  Mibsam  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1  Chr.  i. 
30).  The  Masamani  of  Ptolemy  may  represent 
the  tribe  of  Mishma.  —  2.  A  son  of  Simeon 
(I  Chr.  iv.  25),  brother  of  Miuham.  These 
brothers  were  perhaps  named  after  the  older 
brothers,  Mishma  and  Mihsain. 

Mifihman'nah.  The  fourth  of  the  twelve 
lion-faced  Gaditcs  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(I  Chr.  xii.  10). 

Mish  raitoH,  the,  the  fourth  of  the  four 
"  families  of  Kirjath-Jearim,"  i.e.  colonies  pro- 
ceeding therefrom  and  founding  towns  (1  Chr. 
ii.  S3). 

Misper  eth.  One  of  those  who  returned 
with  Zeruhbabcl  and  Jeshua  from  Babylon 
(Neb.  vii.  7). 

Mis'rephoth-ma  im,  a  place  in  northern 
Palestine,  in  close  connection  with  Zidon-rab- 
bah,  i.e.  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs 
once  again  in  the  enumeration  of  the  districts 
remaining  to  be  conquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as 
Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name  is 
"burnings  of  waters,"  and  accordingly  it  is 
taken  bv  the  old  interpreters  to  mean  "  warm 
waters,  '  whether  natural,  i.e.  hot  baths  or 
springs  —  or  artificial,  i.e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelt- 
ing works.  The  probability  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  eases,  is.  that  a  meaning  has  been 
forced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to  anoth- 
er language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country.  Dr.  Thomson 
treats  Misrephothmaim  as  identical  with  a  col- 
lection of  springs  called  Air>-Mw<heiriffh,ox\  the 
seashore,  close  under  the  Ran  en  \af;hnm  :  but 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  Ix-ing  very  far 
from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history 
as  Zarephath  ' 

Mite,  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
<>f  our  Lord  (Mark  xii.  41-44  ;  Luke  xxi.  1-4). 
It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have  l>een  the  smallest  I 
piece  of  money,  Ik ing  the  half  of  the  farthing, 
which  was  a  coin  of  very  low  value.  From  St. 
Mark's  explanation,  -  two  mites,  which  make  a 
farthing  "  (ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  Ik*  inferred 
that  the  farthing  was  the  commoner  coin.  In 
the  ( ira-eo-Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two 
smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 


common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing 
and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  smaller. 

Mith'cah,  the  name  of  an  unknown  desert 
encampment  of  the  Israelites,  meaning,  jkt- 
haps,  "place  of  sweetness"  (Num.  xxxiii.  28, 
29). 

Mith'nite,  the,  the  designation  of  Josha- 
MtAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43.) 

Mith  redath.  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the" ves- 
sels of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Slicshhazzar*(Ez.  i.  8).  —  2.  A 
Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or  Smcrdis  the  Magian 
(Ezr.  iv.  7). 

Mithrida'tes.  L  0  Esd.  ii.  1 1 )  =  Mith- 
redath 1.  — 2.  (1  Esd.  ii.  16)  =  Mithre- 
dath 2.  Ap. 

Mitre.  [Crow*.] 

Mity le'ne,  the  chief  town  of  I^esbos,  and 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Mity- 
lenc  is  the  intermediate  place  where  St.  Paul 
stopped  for  the  night  between  Asaoa  and  Chi- 
os (Acts  xx.  14, 15).  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  X.  W'. ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  that  in  the  harltororin  the  road- 
stead of  Mitylene  the  ship  would  be  sheltered 
from  that  wind.  The  town  itself  was  celebrat- 
ed in  Roman  times  for  the  beauty  of  its  build- 
ings. In  St.  Paul's  day,  it  had  "the  privileges 
of  a  free  city-  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
JEgean  which  have  continued  without  inter- 
mission to  flourish  till  the  present  day.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  island,  and  is  itself 
now  called  sometimes  Castro,  sometimes  Mity 
Im. 

Mixed  Multitude.  With  the  Israelites 
who  journeyed  from  Hamcscs  to  Succoth,  the 
first  stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there 
went  up  (Ex.  xii.  38)  "a  mixed  multitude," 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  identified.  Abcn 
Ezra  says  it  signifies  the  Egyptians  who  were 
mixed  with  them.  Rashi  en  Num.  xi.  4  iden- 
tifies the  "  mixed  multitude  "  of  Num.  and  Ex- 
odus. During  their  residence  in  Egypt,  mar- 
riages were  naturally  contracted  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  natives.  This  hybrid  race  is 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra, 
and  is  most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  Exodus.  That  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude "  is  a  general  term  including  all  those  who 
were  not  of  pure  Israelite  blood  is  evident ; 
more  than  this  cannot  be  positively  asserted. 
In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  probably  denoted 
the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  Hebrew 
Camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves 
Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other  nations.  The 
same  happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon, 
and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3  (eomp.  23-30)  a  slight'tiew 
is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude"  may  be  more  definitely  ascer- 
tained. 

Mi'zar,  the  Hill,  a  mountain  apparently 
in  the  northern  part  of  trans-Jordanic  Pales- 
tine, from  which  the  author  of  Psalm  xiii.  ut- 
ters his  pathetic  appeal  (ver.  6).  The  nam* 
appears  nowhere  else. 
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Miz  pah,  and  Miz  peh.  The  name  borne 
bv  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine. —  1. 
Mi/i'Mi  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of  the 
narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Ja- 
cob and  I  .a ban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  un  Mount  Gil- 
cail  (ver.  25),  to  tertt  both  ad  a  witness  to  the 
covenant  then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  land- 
mark of  the  boundary  between  thein  (ver.  52). 
This  heap  received  a  name  from  each  of  the 
two  chief  actors  in  the  transaction  —  Galeed 
and  Jeoar  Sahadutha.  But  it  had  also  a 
third,  viz.  Mizpah,  which  it  seems  from  the 
terms  of  the  narrative  to  have  derived  from 
neither  party,  but  to  have  possessed  already. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ancient 
meeting-place  of  Jacob  and  La  ban ;  and  the  spot 
where  their  conference  had  been  held  became  a 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a  place  for  solemn 
conclave  and  deliberation  in  times  of  difficulty 
long  after.  On  this  natural  "  watch-tower,  ' 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  their  mis- 
ery by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene-Am- 
inun,  did  the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  x.  17  ;  comn.  ver.  16) ; 
and  when  the  outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  leuve  his  exile,  and  take  the  head  of 
his  people,  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  "  the  Miz- 
pah," and  on  that  consecrated  ground  utter  all 
his  words  "  before  Jehovah."  At  Mizpah  he 
seems  to  have  henceforward  resided ;  there  the 
fatal  meeting  took  place  with  his  daughter  on 
his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  on  the  altar  of  that  sanctuary 
the  father's  terrible  vow  was  consummated,  ft 
seems  most  probable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilcad  " 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
same  as  the  hum-Mizpuh  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  narrative ;  and  both,  as  we  shall  set;  after- 
wards, are  probably  identical  with  the  Kamath- 
Mizpkh  and  Ramoth-Gii.ead,  so  famous  in 
the  later  history.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
determine  whether  this  was  not  also  the  place 
at  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  people  was 
held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  Gibcah  after  the  outrage  on  the  Levite 
and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  1,3,  xxi.  1,  5, 
8).  Mizpah  is  probab. ,  the  same  as  Ramath- 
Mizpkh,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  20  only.  Ra- 
math  ham-Mizpch  was  most  probably  identical 
also  with  Ramoth-Gilcud.  Mizpah  still  re- 
tained its  name  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees, 
by  whom  it  was  besieged,  and  taken  with  the  1 
other  cities  of  G ilea<  1  ('  Mace.  v.  35). 

2.  A  second  Mizp-h,  on  the  east  of  .Ionian, 
was  the  Mizpkh-Moah,  where  the  king  of  that 
nation  was  living  when  David  committed  his 
parents  to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The 
name  docs  not  occur  a-nin,  nor  is  there  any 
clew  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  It  may  have 
been  Kik-Moab,  the  modern  Kmii,  or  even 
the  great  Mount  Pis-ah.—  3.  A  th  in!  was 
Tub  Lvxd  op  Mizpeh,  or  more  accuratclv 
"of  Mizpah,"  the  residence  of  the  Hivites 
who  joined  the  northern  confederacy  aunin<t 
Israel,  headed  by  Jahin  king  of  Ilnzor  (Jo«h. 
xi.  3).  No  other  mention  i*  found  of  this  dis- 
trict in  the  Bible,  unless  it  Ik-  identical  with  — 
4.  The  Vai.i,p.y  of  Mizpkii,  to  which  the 
discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  confederacy  were 
chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8).  It  lay  eastward  from 
Mkkbphoth-Maim  ;  but  this  affords  us  no 


assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the  latter  place 

is  by  no  means  certain.    If  we  may  rely  on 
the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  valley, "  then 
we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mizpah  "  or  "  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  "  as  identical  with  that  enor- 
mous tract,  the  great  country  of  Cude-Syria, 
the  liuktia  alike  of  the  modern  Arabs  and  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.    But  this  must  not  be 
taken  for  more  than  a  probable  inference.  — 
!  5.  Mizpeh,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38); 
I  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  low- 
land.   Van  de  Velde  suggests  its  ideutity  with 
(  the  present  Trll  es-.*i/i>/i  —  the  Blanchegarde 
]  of  the  Crusaders.  —  6.  Mizpeh,  in  Josh,  and 
Samuel ;  elsewhere  Mizpah,  a  "  citv  "  of  Beti- 
i  jam  in,  named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  be- 
:  tween  Beeroth  and  Chcphimh,  and  in  upparent 
I  proximity  to  Kamah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii. 
|  26).    Its  connection  with  the  two  last-named 
towns  is  also  implied  in  the  later  history  ( 1  K. 
I  xv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6 ;  Neh.  iii.  7).    It  was  one 
of  the  places  fortified  bv  Asa  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  kings  of  the  northern  Israel  (1  K. 
xv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xli.  9) ;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendent  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  7,  &c.),  and  the  scene 
of  his  munler  and  of  the  romantic  incident! 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmacl  the  son 
of  Nethaniah.    But  Mizpah  was  more  than 
this.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
it  was  the  great  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  sim> 
cial  resort  of  the  |icoplc  in  times  of  difficulty 
and  solemn  deliberation.    It  was  one  of  the 
three  holy  cities  which  Samuel  visited  in  turn 
as  judge  of  the  people  (vii.  6,  16),  the  other 
two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal.     But,  unlike 
Bethel  and  Gilgal,  no  record  is  preserved  of 
the  cause  or  origin  of  a  sanctity  so  abruptly 
announced,  and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the 
transactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead.    Is  it  possible  that  as 
the  old  Mizpah  became  inaccessible,  an  emi- 
nence nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and  invested 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes  '.    With  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  then;  of  the 
Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  least  Its  re|<- 
utntion.  seems  to  have  declined.    We  hear  of 
no  religious  net  in  connection  with  it  till  that 
affecting  assembly  called  together  thither,  as  to 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  by 
Judas  Maccabams,  '*  when  the  Israelites  assem- 
bled themselves  together  and  came  to  Masscpha 
over  against  Jerusalem ;  for  in  Maspha  was 
there  aforetime  a  place  of  prayer  for  Israel  " 
(1    Mace.    iii.    46).    The   expression  "over 
against,"  no  less  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
story,  seems  to  require  that  from  Mizpah  the 
City  or  the  Temple  was  visible.    These  condi- 
tion* are  satisfied  by  the  position  of  Scopus, 
the  broad  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east, 
from  which  the  traveller  gnins,  like  Titus,  his 
first  vi"*-,  and  takes  his  last  farewell,  of  the 
domes,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  llolv  City. 

Properly  Mispak,  as  in  the  A.  V. 
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of  1611  and  the  Geneva  version  ;  the  same  as 
Miwi'KRETit  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

Mizpeh.  IMizpaii.] 

MlZ  rami,  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
O.  T.,  the  dual  of  Mazor,  which  is  less  fre- 

ritly  employed.  If  the  etymology  of  Mazor 
sought  in  Hebrew,  it  might'  signifv  a 
"  mound,"  "  bulwark,"  or  "  citadel,"  or  again 
"  distress ;  "  but  no  one  of  thflM  meanings  is 
apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Gesenius,  to  look 
to  the  Arabic.  In  the  A'«//«or*s,  one  of  the 
meanings  given  to  Mizr  is  "  red  earth  or  mud." 
and  this  we  believe  is  the  true  one,  from  its 
correspondence  to  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
country.  KE.M,  which  signifies  "  black,"  and 
was  given  to  it  for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial 
soil.  Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  Hamites  in  (ien.  x.,  where  we  read,  "  And 
the  sons  of  Ham  ;  Cush,  and  Mizraim.  and 
l'but,  and  Canaan"  (vcr.  6;  comp.  1  Chr.  i. 
8).  If  the  names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority, 
we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their  settlements 
from  their  places .  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  the  placing  may  afford  a  clew  to 
the  positions  of  the  1 1, unite  lands.  Cush  would 
stand  first,  as  the  most  widely  spread  of  these 
peoples,  extending  from  Babylon  to  the  Upper 
Nile ;  the  territory  of  Mizraim  would  be  the 
next  to  the  north, 'embracing  Egypt  and  its  col- 
ouies  on  the  north-west  and  north-east ;  Phut, 
as  dependent  on  Egypt,  might  follow  Mizraim  ; 
and  Canaan,  as  the  northernmost,  would  end 
the  list.  Egypt,  the  "land  of  Ham,"  may 
have  been  the  primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Mizraitcs,  though 
we  have  tribes  extending  far  beyond  Egypt,  we 
mav  suppose  that  they  all  had  their  first  scat 
in  Mizraim,  and  spread  thence,  as  is  distinctly 
•aid  of  the  Philistines.  Here  the  order  seems 
to  be  geographical,  though  the  same  is  not  so 
clear  of  the  Canaan ites.  Mizraim,  therefore, 
like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham,  geographical  I  v 
represents  a  centre  whence  colonies  went  forth 
m  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian  history. 
We  regard  the  distribution  of  the  Mizraitcs  as 
showing  that  their  colonies  were  but  a  part  of 
the  great  migration  that  gave  the  Cuslutcs  the 
command  of  the  Indian  (Vean,  and  which  ex- 
plains the  affinity  the  Egyptian  monuments 
show  us  between  the  pre- Hellenic  Cretans  and 
Carians  (the  latter  no  doubt  the  Lclcges  of  the 
Greek  writers)  and  the  Philistines.  In  the  use 
of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizriam  for  Egypt, 
(bet*  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has 
always  been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mazor, 
as  distinct  from  Mizraim,  signifies  Lower 
Egypt  ;  but  this  conjecture  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

Miz'zah.  Son  of  Reuel,  and  grandson  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  I  Chr.  i.  37). 

Mna  son  is  honorably  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, like  Gains,  Lydia,  and  others,  as  one  of 
the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paid  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Cmsareu.  but  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and  may 
have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  by  him. 


Mo  Lib,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot's  eldest 
daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Ben-Ammi,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37); 
also  of  the  nation  descended  from  him.  Zoar 
was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  From  this 

centre,  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
Ammo*,  whose  disposition  seems  throughout 
to  have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went 
to  the  north-east.  Moab,  whose  habits  were 
more  settled  and  peaceful,  remained  nearer 
their  original  scat.  The  rich  highlands  which 
crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  the 
I>ead  Sea.  and  extend  northwards  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilcad,  appear  at  that 
early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which  in  its 
Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  br  a  branch 
of  the  great  race  of  the  Kephaim.  This  ancient 
people,  the  Eroim,  gradually  became  extinct 
before  the  Moabites,  who  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated  tract 
referred  to.  With  the  highlands  they  occupied 
also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet.  Of  the  valua- 
ble district  of  the  highlands  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  retain  entire  possession.  The  warlike 
Amorites  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  overran  the 
richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north, 
driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position 
liehind  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Arnon. 
The  plain  of  the  Jordan  Valley  appears  to 
have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moab.  When 
Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the  country, 
this  contest  had  only  very  recently  occurred. 
Sihon,  the  Amorite' king*  under  whose  com- 
mand Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reign- 
ing there  :  the  ballads  commemorating  tl it- 
event  were  still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth 
(Num.  xxi.  27-30).  Of  these  events  we  obtain 
the  above  outline  only  from  the  fragments  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  found  embedded 
in  the  records  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy 
(Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11).  The 
position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very 
circumscribed  one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as 
hulf  that  which  they  had  lost.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure,  and  was 
well  suited  for  the  occupation  of  a  ]>coplc 
whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.  The  territory  occupied  by 
Moab  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent,  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  divided  itself 
naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independent 
tiortions*.  Each  of  these  portions  appears  to 
have  hail  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably designated.  ( f)  The  enclosed  corner  or 
canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of 
Moab  "  (Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c).  (2)  The  more 
o|»en  rolling  country  north  ef  the  Arnon,  oj»- 
posite  Jericho,  and  "up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead, 
was  the  "land  of  Moab"  (Deut.  i.  5,  xxxii. 
49,  &c  ).  (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tropical 
depths  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  taking  its  name 
from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself —  the  Ara- 
l«ah  —  was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  drv  regions 
—  in  the  A.  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the 
"  plains  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxii."  1,  &c.).  Out- 
side of  the  hills,  which  enclosed  the  "  field  of 
Moab  "  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  south-east,  lav 
the  vast  pasture  grounds  of  the  waste  unculti- 
vated country  or  "  Midbar  "  which  is  described 
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as  "facing  Moab"  on  the  east  (Num.  xxi. 

Through  this  latter  district,  Israel  apjicars  to 
have  approut hed  the  1'romised  Land.  Some 
communication  had  evidently  taken  place, 
though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  But  whatever  the  communica- 
tion may  have  been,  the  result  was.  that  Israel 
did  not  traverse  Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right 
passed  outside  the  mountains  through  the 
"  wilderness,"  by  the  east  side  of  the  territory 
above  described "( Deut.  ii.  8  ;  Judg.  xi.  18),  anil 
finally  took  up  their  position  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Anion,  from  which  Moab  had  so 
lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  headquarters  of 
the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effect- 
ed. It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  little  corner  occupied  by  Moah,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  invaders ;  ami  although  at  the 
period  in  question  the  main  U>dy  had  descend- 
ed from  the  upper  level  to  the  Plains  of  Shit- 
tim,  the  Arhoth-Moah,  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
yet  a  great  numl»cr  must  have  remained  on  the 
upper  level,  nnd  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Amon  were  still  occupied 
by  their  settlement  |  Num.  \\i.  24  ;  Judg.  xi. 
26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm  lor  u 
nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely. 
Th  ■  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
in  the  Book  of  NumU>rs  perhaps  hardlv  con- 
veys an  adequate  idea  of  the  extremity  in 
which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their 
mighty  divinity.  The  connection  of  Moab 
with  Midian.  and  the  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive character  of  the  former,  are  shown  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  latest  date  at  which 
the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found 
in  the  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Midian  "  in  the 
field  of  Moah  *'  by  the  Kdomite  king  Hadad- 
ben  B.dud.  which  occurred  live  generations  be- 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  uumarehvof  Israel 
((ien.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Clir.  i.4t>i.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  the  relations  of  Moab  with  Is- 
rael wi  re  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  |>osscs-ioiis  at  their  eastern 
end  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe 
struggle,  in  union  with  tlicir  kindred  the  Am- 
monites, and  also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild 
Aiu.ilekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  iii.  12— 'to). 
The  feud  continued  with  true  <  >rieutal  jK-rtina- 
eity  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the 
Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  S.un.  xi., 
and,  amongst  his  other  conquests,  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (I  Sain.  xiv.  47).  But  while 
such  wen:  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, the  story  of  Iluth,  on  the  other  band,  tes- 
tifies to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth, 
David  may  lie  said  to  have  had  Moabite  blood 
in  his  veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient, 
especially  when  combined  with  the  blood-fend 
between  Moab  an<J  Benjamin,  already  alluded 
to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his  aii' 


tion  of  the  king  of  Moth,  when  hard  pressed 
by  Suul  (1  Sum.  xxii.  3.  4).  But  here  all 
friendly  relation  stops  forever.  The  next  time 
the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  Da- 
vid's  war,  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last- 
mentioned  event  { 2  Sam."  viii.  2;  1  4'hr,  xviii. 
2).  So  signal  u  vengeance  can  only  have  lieen 
occasioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult, 
like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treat- 
ment on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  king  of  Moah 
traved  the  trust  which  David  repoM-d  in  him. 
and  either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or 
surrendered  them  to  Saul.  But  this,  though 
not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than  conjec- 
ture. It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time 
liefore  Moab  recovered  from  so  seven;  a  blow. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  Moab 
seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm.  At 
the  death  of  A  hub.  eighty  years  later,  we  find 
Moab  paying  him  (he  enormous  tribute,  appar- 
ently annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  wethers  with  their  fleeces.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahah's  death  to  thn>w  off  so  bur- 
densome a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  drain  on  their  resounes, 
they  were  ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense 
of  a  war  with  a  State  in  every  respect  far  their 
superior.  Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
independence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.|.  The  army  was  a  huge, 
heterogeneous  honle  of  ill-assorted  elements, 
and  the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Kdom  united  in  an  uttuck  on  Moab.  Tic 
three  confederate  armies  appmaehed,  not  as 
usual  by  the  north,  but  round  the  southern 
end  Of  the  Dead  Sea,  thmugh  the  pan-bed  val- 
leys of  Upper  Kdom.  As  the  host  came  near, 
the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the  same  Media 
who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  A  hah,  assemble 
the  whole  of  his  j>eop'le  on  the  boundary  of  his 
territory.  Hen-  they  n-main-d  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  appmach  of  morning,  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  uImjvc  the  horizon  of  the  rolling 
pluin,  and  shone  with  a  blood-red  glare  on  a 
multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at 
their  feet.  To  them  the  conclusion  wn«  inevi- 
table. The  army  had,  like  their  own  on  the 
late  occasion,  fallen  out  in  the  night ;  these 
red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain  ;  tlmso 
who  were  not  killed  had  Hed,  and  nothing 
stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the 
camp.  The  cry,  "  Moab  to  the  spoil  !  "  was 
raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  head- 
■  long  disorder.  Then  occurn'd  one  of  those 
j  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and 
|  cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far 
inwards  did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities 
and  farms  and  tin  hards  of  that  rich  district ; 
nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid 
work  of  destruction  done.    At  last  the  struggle 

collected  itself  at  KlR-H  IKA«KTII.    lb  re  Media 

took  refuge  with  his  fnmilv  and  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  army.    The  heights  around  were 
covered  with  slingers,  who  discharged  their  vol- 
tress,  and  committing  his  parents  to  the  protec-   leys  of  stones  on  the  town.    At  length  the  an- 
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novance  could  be  home  no  longer.     Then  ! 
Mcsha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn  ho|>e  of 
7»W)  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  dcsj>erate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through 
to  his  special  foe,  the  king  of  Kdom.    But  the 
enemy  w#rc  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was 
driven  back.    And  then  came  a  fitting  crown 
to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible.    An  awful 
spectacle  amazed  anil  horrified  the  besieger*. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  j 
tnrone,  mounted  the  wall ;  and,  in  the  sight  of 
the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast 
amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and  burnt  his  I 
child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  gods 
of  his  country. 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab  "  pronounced  by 
Isaiah  (chaps,  xv.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document  1 
mil  of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz 
king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  This  passage  of 
Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii.  The  latter  was  pro- 
nounced more  than  a  century  later,  about  the 
year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  bv  which  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of 
the  towns  of  Reuben  being  mentioned',  as 
alrcadv  in  the  possession  of  Moab.  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by  remembering  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations  —  and 
therefore  of  Moab  —  had  been  adopted  by  the 
truns-Jordnnic  tril»es  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  final  deportation  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (sec 
1  dir.  v.  25),  and  that  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
were  prolmbly,  even  at  the  date  of  the  original 
delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  de- 
scribe! may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian 
army,  under  which  these  unhappy  countries 
suffered  at  the  period  of  his  prophecy,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact 
dates  referred  to  in  these  several  denunciations 
does  not  in  the  least  aflvct  the  interest  or  the 
value  of  the  allusions  they  eontain  to  the  con- 
dition of  Moah.  They  l>ear  the  evident  stamp 
of  |x>rtraiturc  bv  artists  who  knew  their  subject 
thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in  them  as 
high-spirited,  wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  civilized,  enjoying  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  popularity.  And  since  the  descriptions 
we  arc  considering  are  adopted  by  certainlv  two, 
ami  probably  three  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah, 
and  the  older  seer,  extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  not  merely  temporary  circumstances, 
but*  wen;  the  enduring  characteristics  of  the 
people.  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
amongst  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab 
stood  next  to  Israel  in  all  matter*  of  material 
wealth  and  civilization.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred 
to  must  forever  remain  obscure.  Many  expres- 
sions also,  such  as  the  "  weeping  of  Jazcr," 
the  "  heifer  of  three  years  old."  the  "shadow 
of  Heshlwn,"  the  "  lions,"  must  Ik-  unintelligi- 
ble. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  ob- 
solete the  tone  of  tenderness  ami  affection 
which  makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundred  expres- 
sions throughout  these  precious  documents. 


Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage 
of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character 
than  More,  viz.  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the  exter- 
mination, the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contemplated  by  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as 
one  of  the  first  results  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion.  Between  the  time 
of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to  Moab. 
Zcphaniah,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  re- 
proaches them  (ii.  8—10)  for  their  taunts  against 
the  |>eople  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hostility 
are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  9-21 ),  de- 
livered in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  just  be- 
fore the  first  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  —  and  Mo- 
ab among  the  rest  —  were  on  the  eve  of  devas- 
tation by  the  Chaldnrans,  and  of  a  captivity  for 
seventy  "years  (see  ver.  11),  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  should  eventually  be  restored  to  their 
own  country  (ver.  12  and  xlviii.  47).  From 
another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  period, 
or  of  one  only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2), 
it  would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made 
terms  with  the  Chaldieans,  and  for  the  time 
acted  in  concert  with  them  in  harassing  and 
plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim.  Four 
or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedckiah 
(Jer.  x*xvii.  1),  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver. 
3),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggests,  negotiating 
a  combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy. 
The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  huve  fallen  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Kzekiel, 
the  cities  of  Moab  were  still  flourishing,  "  the 
glory  of  the  country,"  destined  to  become  at  a 
future  day  a  prey  to  the  Bcne-kedem,  the  "  men 
of  the  East  '  —  the  Bedouins  of  the  great  des- 
ert of  the  Euphrates  (Rz.  xxv.  ft-11).  After 
the  return  from  the  captivitv  it  was  a  Moabite, 
Sanlmllat  of  Horonaim,  who  took  the  chief 
part  in  annoving  and  endeavoring  to  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  rcbuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  I,  vi.  1,  &c.).  During  the  interval 
since  the  return  of  the  first  caravan  from  Baby- 
lon, the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  lietween 
the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Moah 
amongst  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  Even 
among  the  families  of  Israel  who  returned 
from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Pahath-Moab  (Rzr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4  ;  Neh.  iii.  11, 
&c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a 
Moahite  connection.  In  the  Book  of  Judith, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn from  captivity  (iv.  3),  Moabitea  and  Am- 
monites are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their 
ancient  seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the 
Assyrian  general.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  i.e. 
cir.  a  d.  380,  the  name  appears  to  have  l>een 
attached  to  the  district  as  well  as  to  the  town 
of  Rabbath.  both  qf  which  were  called  Moab. 
It  also  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Charakmoba, 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.i».  536,  formed  the  sec 
of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title.  Since  that 
time,  the  modern  name  AVmHias  superseded  the 
older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been  found 
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either  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself.  Like 
the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan,  Moab  has 
been  very  little  visited  by  Kun>|ieatis,  and  be- 
yond its  general  characteristics  hardly  any  thing 
is  known  of  it.  In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  ruins  which  are  scattered 
over  the  country.  The  whole  country  is  undulat- 
ing, and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is 
reached,  without  any  serious  inequalities  ;  and 
in  this,  and  the  absence  of  conspicuous  vegeta- 
tion, has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  downs  of 
our  own  southern  counties.  Of  the  language 
of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  In  the  few  communications  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israelites, 
no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth ;  1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4,  Ac.).  For  the  religion  of  the  Moab- 
ites, see  Chbmosh,  Molech,  Pkor.  Of  their 
habits  and  customs,  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 

Moadi'ah.  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  returned  with  /erubbabcl.  The  chief  of 
the  house  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  was  Piltai  (Nch.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere 
{Neh.  xii.  5)  called  Maadiah. 

Mochmur,  the  Brook,  a  torrent,  is.  a 
iWy,  mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18.  The 
torrent  Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wad*  .\/<u- 
Jitriyeh,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh 
stands,  or  the  Wady  Ahmar,  which  is  the  con- 
tin  tuition  of  the  former  eastwards. 

Mo  din ,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old 
or  New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal 
by  its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was  the 
native  city  of  the  Ma-cabajan  family  ( 1  Mace, 
xiii.  25),  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  con- 
tained their  ancestral  sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19). 
It  was  here  that  Mattathias  struck  the  first  blow 
of  resistance.  Mattathias  himself,  and  subse- 
quently his  sons  Judas  and  Jonathan,  were 
buried  in  the  family  tomb,  and  over  them  Simon 
erected  a  structure  which  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  25-30),  and, 
with  less  detail,  by  Joscphus.  At  Modin  the 
Maccabffian  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of 
two  of  their  most  memorable  victores,  —  that 
of  Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xiii. 
14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendelwus  ( I  Mace, 
xvi.  4),  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before 
his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the 
above  notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  '*  the  plain,"  i.e. 
the  great  maritime  lowland  of  Philistia  (ver.  5). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the 
Mishna  {  Pemchim,  ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of 
Bartenora  and  Maimonidcs.  state  that  it  was 
fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem.  At  the 
same  time,  the  description  of  the  monument 
seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  as  to 
be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near,  that  even 
the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible 
therefrom.  All  these  conditions,  excepting  the 
last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  ot  the  two 
sites  called  fjiirun  an<l  KnlmU,  The  mediaeval 
and  modern  tradition  place*  Modin  at  SiJm,  an 
eminence  south  of  Kuriflfl-ennh ;  but  this  lieing 
not  more  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while 
it  is  as  much  as  twenty-five  from  Lydda,  and 
thirty  from  the  sea,  and  also  far  removed  I 


the  plain  of  Philistia,  is  at  variance  wtJi  evei} 

one  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  records. 

Mo'eth.  In  1  Esd.  viii.  63,  "  Noadiah  the 
son  of  Binnui  "  (Ezr.  viii.  33),  a  Levite,  is  called 
"  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabhan."  Ap. 

Moladah,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  in  the  district  of  "  the  south,"  next 
to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2).  In  the  latter 
tribe,  it  remained  at  anv  rate  till  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28) ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  re-inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  In  the  Ono- 
masticon,  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of  as 
in  the  interior  of  Daroma;  and  further  it  is 
mentioned  as  four  miles  Irotn  Arad,  and  twenty 
from  Hebron.  Ptolcmv  also  speaks  of  a  Mali- 
attha  as  near  Elusa.  '1  he  requirements  of  these 
notices  arc  all  very  fairly  answered  bv  the 
position  of  the  modern  d-ililh.  Kl-Afiih  is 
about  four  English  miles  from  Tell  Arad,  seven 
teen  or  eighteen  from  Hebron,  and  nine  or  ten 
due  east  of  Beersheba. 

Mole.  1.  Tinthemeth.  This  word  occurs  in 
the  list  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Dcut 
xiv.  16  (A.  V.  "swan"),  and  in  Lev.  xi.  30 
(A.  V.  "mole").  Bochart  has  argued  with 
much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "chameleon  "  being 
the  tinshemeth.  The  only  clew  to  an  identifica- 
tion of  tinxhemtih  is  to  be  found  in  its  etymology, 
and  in  the  context  in  which  the  won!  occurs. 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root  from  which 
the  Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived  has 
reference  to  a  vulgar  opinion  amongst  the  an- 
cients, that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air.  It  is 
probable  that  the  animals' mentioned  with  the 
tinahemetk  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  different  kinds 
of  lizards ;  perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  is  favorable  to  that  view,  the 
chameleon  may  be  the  animal  intended  by  tin* 
tlufmeth  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  chameleon  belongs 
to  the  tribe  Drndrosnura,  order  Saura  ;  the  fam- 
ily inhabits  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe ;  the  C.  vulgaris  is  the  species  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  —  2.  Chtphor  perdth  is  rendered 
"  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii.  SO.  Perhaps 
no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew  words  to 
any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes  and  bur- 
rows of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know  fre- 
quent ruins  and  deserted  place* . 

Molech.  The  fire-god  Molech  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and 
essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish  C'he- 
mosh.  h  ire-gods  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and  Arab  tribes, 
who  worshipped  the  destructive  element  under 
an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman 
rites.  Among'  these  were  human  sacrifices, 
purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of 
the  first-horn,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divini- 
ties belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech.  The 
root  of  the  won!  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of 
mrliv, or"  king;"  and  hence  he  is  identified  with 
Malcham  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam.  xii.  •'»<), 
Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors 
in  his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and 
master  of  his  people.  Our  translator!  have 
recognized  this  identity  in  their  rendering  of 
Am.  v.  26  (where  "  your  Moloch  "  is  literally 
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"  your  king,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  fol-  |  was  the  heritage  of  Chcmosh ;  the  princes  of 
lowing  the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  the  land  were  the  princes  of  Maleham  (Jer.  xlix. 
Acts  vii.  43.  The  first  direct  historical  allusion  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank 
to  Molech-worship  is  in  the  description  of  Sol-  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes, 
onion's  idolutry  in  his  old  aye  (1  K.  xi.  7).  Two  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  ut  Tyre  was  sec  ond 
verses  before,  the  tune  deity  is  called  Milcom.  to  the  king  (Justin  xviii.  4,  §  5*),  and  like  Mo- 
Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the  lech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is  M<l- 
worship  of  Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt,  hirt,  "  the  kintf  of  the  city."  The  priest*  of 
but  made  to  pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  j  Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called 
as  a  purificatory  rite.  Hut  the  allusions  to  the  Chemurim  (2  K.  xxiii.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph. 
actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  l«  mistaken  ;  j  i.  4). 

and  Alien  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii.  21,       Moli.    Maui  i.  the  son  of  Merari  (1  Esd. 
•ays  that  "  U»  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the   viii.  47;  comp.  Kzr.  viii.  18).  Ap. 
same  as  "to  turn."    Compare  Deut.  xii.  31  ;      Mo  lid,  the  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife 
Ps.  cvi.  37.  38 ;  Jer.  vii.  31.  xix.  5  ;  El.  xvi.  2U,   Abihail,  and  descendant  of  Jcrahmecl  (1  Chr. 
21,  xxiii.  37.    '1  he  worship  of  Molech  is  evi-  j  ii.  29). 

dently  alluded  to,  though  not  expressly  men-  !  Moloch.  The  Hebrew  corresjionding  to 
tioned,  in  connection  with  star-worship  and  the  j  "  your  Moloch  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ainos  v.  "26  is 
worship  of  Baa/,  in  2  K.  xvii.  16,  17,  xxi.  5.  G,  !  muILiirm,  "  your  king,"  as  in  the  margin.  In 
which  seems  to  show  that  Molecb,  the  flame-  accordance  with  the  Creek  of  Acts  vii.  43, 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god.  whatever  their  dis-  which  followed  the  EXX.  of  Amos,  our  trnns- 
tinctive  attributes,  and  whi  ther  or  not  the  latter  lators  have  adopted  a  form  of  the  name  Molkch 
is  a  general  appellation  including  the  former,  |  which  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew.  (it minus 
were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites.  The  sac-  compares  with  the  "  tal>ernaclc  "  of  Moloch  the 
rifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have  been  sacred  tent  of  the  Carthaginians  mentioned  by 
not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite,  Diodorus  (xx.  65).  It  was  more  probably  a 
by  which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross  kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the  image  was  car- 
ol* the  body,  and  attained  union  with  the  deity,  ried  in  processions,  a  vustom  which  is  ulluded 
But  the  sacrifice  of  Mrslia  king  of  Moab,  when,  to  in  Is.  xlvi.  I  ;  Kpist.  of  Jer.  4. 
in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Mom  (lis.  Maadal  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Kdom,  ,  (1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Kzr.  x.  34).  Ap. 
he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt -ottering,  '  Money.  This  article  treats  of  two  princi- 
probably  to  (_  hemosh,  his  national  divinity,  has  j  pal  matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined 
more  of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  money  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  1.  I'm  oinkm 
apfs-iise  an  angry  deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  j  Moxky.  1.  I'neoinul  Monty  in  t/ewral.  —  It 
purification.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  '  is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  that  were 
the  image  o<* Molech  wasofbrass,  hollow  within,  i  without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals, 
und  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimehi  a  practice  represented  on  the  Egyptian  inonu- 
(ou  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as  "set  within  ments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are  shown  to 
seven  cha|»cls  ;  mid  whoso  offered  tine  Hour  they  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings.  The 
Open  to  him  one  of  them;  (whoso  offered)  tur-  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries  have 
tie-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him  |  licen  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.  We  have 
two ;  a  Iamb*,  they  open  to  him*  three ;  a  nun,  j  no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring  money  or 
they  open  to  him  our;  a  calf,  they  ojam  to  him  other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting 
five;  an  ox,  they  <j  t>cu  to  him  six  ;  and  so  who-  among  the  Egyptians.  It  can  scarcely  lie 
ever  offered  his  son  they  open  to  him  seven,  doubled  that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
And  his  face  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  adopted,  if  tiny  did  not  originate,  this  custi  in. 
stretched  forth  like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  — 2.  Tlu  Anlit/nity  of  Coined  Money. —  Ue- 
to  receive  (something)  of  his  ncighl»or.  And  sjieeting  the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two 
they  kindled  it  with  tire;  and  the  priests  took  accounts  seemingly  at  variance:  sonic  saving 
the  halie.  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Molech,  that  l'hidon  king  of  Argos  first  struck  money, 
and  the  balm  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  why  was  and,  according  to  Kpboms,  in  Jlginu  ;  but 
it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  I  Because'  tluv  Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to  the  I.ydi- 
nse<l  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (toftfum)  that  I  ans.  The-  former  statement  probably  refers  to 
the  father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of  European  (.recce, 
and  have  pity  upon  him,  anil  return  to  him.  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic  I i recce.  On  the 
Hinnom,  Ixv  ause  the  babe  wailed  (smaAfv/i),  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  carry  up  Cnvk 
and  the  noise  of  hi*  wailing  went  up.  Another  coinage  to  the  Sth  century  n.c.  l'lirch  Asiatic 
opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom  Is-causc  coinage  cannot  lie  taken 'up  to  so  early  a  date, 
the  priests  used  to  say,  1  May  it  prolit  thee!  The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  accbl  to  be  of 
may  it  Ik?  sweet  to  thee!  mav  it  Is-  of  sweet  the  time  of  Darius  II  v«taspis,  or  possibly  Vs  rus, 
savor  to  thee!'"  All  tliis  detail  is  probably  I  and  certainly  not  much  older;  and  there  is  no 
as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  unsound  ;  Asiatic  moiiev.  not  of  Creek  cities,  that  can 
hot  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Bv  l»e  reasonably -assigned  to  an  earlier  period  — 3. 
flu  *e  ehapeN,  Ugh t foot  explains  the  allusion  iii  .Xofices  of"  I  ncoiind  Monty  in  the  O.  T.  —  There 
Am.  v.  26,  Acts  vii.  43.  to  "the  tabernacle  of  in  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in  the 
Moloch."  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  hooka  of  the  U.  T.  written  In-fore  the  return 
ark  in  which  the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried  from  Babylon.  In  the  history  of  Abraham,  we 
in  processions.  Molech.  "the  king,"  was  the  read  that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch  "a 
lord  ami  master  of  the  Ammonites  ;  their  conn-  thousand  (pieces)  ot  silver,"  apparently  to  pur 
try  was  his  pn«scs«ion  (Jer.  xlix.  I),  as  Moab  ]  chase  veils  for  Saraband  her  attendants;  bar 
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the  passage  is  extremely  difficult  (Gen.  xx.  16). 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial 
jilace  from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight 
into  the  use  of  money  at  that  time  (Gen.  xxiii. 
a.  9,  16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearlv  indicated 
like  that  which  the  monument*  of  E*gypt  show- 
to  have  been  there  used  in  a  very  rctuote  age. 
A  similar  purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who 
bought  a  pan-el  of  a  Held  at  Shalcm  for  a  hun- 
dred kesitahs  (xxxiii.  18,  19).  But  what  is  the 
Icsituh  f  The  old  interpreters  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have 
been  a  coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph,  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  prefer- 
cnee  to  barter  ((ten.  xliii.  21,  xlvii.  13-16). 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  money  seems  to 
have  been  still  weighed  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Hire 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  spwial 
system,  of  which  the  standard  examples  were 
probably  kept  by  the  priests.  Throughout  the 
Law,  money  is  spoken  of  as  in  ordinary  use  ; 
but  only  silver  money,  gold  being  mentioned  as 
valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used  in  the  same 
manner.  We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results 
respecting  the  money  mentioned  in  the  liooks 
of  Scripture  written  l»efore  the  return  from 
Babylon.  From  the  time  of  Abraham,  silver 
money  appears  to  have  U  en  in  general  use  in 
Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
settled  system  of  weights.  Since  the  money 
of  Egypt  ami  that  of  Canaan  are  sftoken  of 
together,  we  may  reasonably  supjiose  they  were 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
form  in  Uith  cases  was  similar  or  the  same, 
since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt  resembles  the 
ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts,  among  whom 
it  was  probably  first  introduced  by  the  Phu-ni- 
cian  trailers.  VVc  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible 
of  the  use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  Is'fore 
the  time  of  Ezra. —  II.  Coinko  Monkv.  |. 
ihf  PritH-i/xii  Mnnrtarif  Si/ntrmn  of  Aiitiijuity.  — 
Some  notice  of  the  principal  monetary  systems 
of  antiquity,  as  determined  by  the  joint  evi- 
dence of  the  coins  and  of  ancient  writers,  is 
neeessary  to  render  the  next  section  compre- 
hensible. The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which 
we  here  intend  those  struck  in  the  age  U-fore 
the  Persian  War,  an-  of  three  talents  or  stand- 
ards.—  the  Attic,  the  .Eginetan,  and  the  Mace- 
donian or  earlier  I'hienieian.  The  oldest  coins 
of  Athens,  of  vEgina,  and  of  Maeedon  and 
TbraCC,  we  should  select  as  typical  respectively 
of  these  standards ;  obtaining  as  the  weight 
of  the  Attic  ilrachm  alxmt  G7  r>  grains  troy  ;  of 
the  .Eginetan,  about  96  ;  ami  of  the  Macedo- 
nian, alxiiit  5H,  or  116,  if  it-,  drachm  Is-  what 
is  now  generally  held  to  be  the  didraclim.  The 
electrum  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  af- 
fords examples  of  the  use  by  the  Greeks  'of  a 
fourth  talent,  which  may  Ik;  culled  the  later 
Phoenician,  if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have  been 
tctradrachms,  for  their  full  weight  is  abou: 
24*  grs  ;  but  it  is  {tossihlc  that  the  pure  gold 
which  they  contain.  al>out  1 86  grs.,  shouhl 
alone  lie  taken  into  account,  in  whic  h  case  thev 
world  Ik-  didnirhms  on  the  /Eginetan  standard. 
Ti  e  BnboiC  talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize 
•t-jwhere  in  the  coinage.    We  must  now  briefly 


trace  the  history  of  these  talents,    (a.)  The 


Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early  period  the 
standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really  reduced 
the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the  city  of 
the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  the  same 
system ;  and  its  use  was  diffused  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities*  In  Sicily 
and  Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  a 
limited  use  of  the  ..Eginetan  talent,  the  Attic 
weight  became  universal.  After  Alexander's 
time,  the  other  talents  were  partly  restored  ;  but 
the  Attic  always  remained  the  chief.  (rVj  The 
/Eginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in  Greece 
Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have  been 
annihilated  by  Alexander,  or  by  the  general 
issue  of  a  coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the 
Attic  standard  as  a  hemidrachm  or  a  Mnbolcm. 
(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent.  l>esides  being  used 
in  Maeedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  ticfore 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great 
Phienician  cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was 
afterwards  restored  in  most  of  them.  (</. )  The 
later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used  for  the 
official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and  com- 
manders, anil  after  the  earliest  period  was  very 
general  in  the  Persian  Empire.  Respecting  the 
Roman  coinage,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  its  gold 
and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek.  —  2. 
Coined  Money  madioiutl  in  the  Bible.  — The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 
held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezra 
(ii.  69,  viii.  27)  and  Xehcmiah  (vii.  70-72). 
current  gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the 
name  dmre'mon  ddunwt,  which  only  occurs  in 
the  plural,  und  appears  to  correspond  to  the 
Dane.  The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest 
distinct  allusion  to  the  coining  of  Jewish 
money,  where  it  is  narrated,  in  the  First  Book 
of  Maccabees,  that  Antiochus  VII.  granted  to 
Simon  the  MaecaU-e  permission  to  coin  money 
with  his  own  stamp,  as  well  as  other  privileges 
(xv.  6).  This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's 
pontificate,  ii.r.  140.  The  earliest  Jewish  coins 
were  until  lately  considered  to  have  been  struck 
by  Simon  on  receiving  the  permission  of  Anti 


bSt"!^"1  "r£C  "Shekel  of  brael."    V»»r.  above  which  ft 
[Y«r]  1.    R  -r~*  ObrTT.  ••J.r...^..»  the  holy- 


ochus  VII.  The  average  weight  of  the  silver 
coins  is  ultont  220  grains  troy  for  the  shekel, 
and  110  for  the  half-shekel.  The  shekel  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  to  the  tetrad  rachm  or 
didraclim  of  the  earlier  Phienician  talent  in 
u>e  in  the  cities  <>t  lMnrnieia  under  Persian 
rule,  and  alter  Alexander's  time  at  Tyre.  Sidon, 
and  Bcrytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  LXX.  by  didraclim,  a  rendering 
which  lias  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matist*. The  natural  explanation  seems  to  us 
to  Ikj.  tb>»  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for 
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the  shekel  the  term  didrachm  as  the  common  must  therefore  be  of  another  period.  If  these 
name  of  the  coin  corresponding  in  weight  to  attribution!!  be  correct,  his  deduction  is  perfect- 
it,  and  that  it  thus  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek  ly  sound ;  but  the  circumstance  that  Simon 
the  equivalent  of  shekel.  There  is  no  ground  alone  is  unrepresented  in  the  series,  whereas 
for  supposing  a  difference  in  use  in  the  LXX.  >  we  have  most  reason  to  look  for  coins  of  him, 
and  N.  I\  The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above  is  extremely  suspicious.  We  shall,  however, 
described  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  other  show,  in  discussing  this  class,  that  we  have  d it- 
ancient  money,  that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  '  covered  evidence  which  seems  to  us  sufficient 
any  argument  on  it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcv's  classi- 
special  classes,  as  the  ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  fication  of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
show  the  danger  of  such  reasoning,  borne  and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  John 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  that  it  proves  ;  Jlyrcanus.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  ad- 
tli.it  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than  the  time  here  to  the  old  attribution  of  the  shekels,  half- 
of  Nehemiah ;  others  will  not  admit  it  to  be  shekels,  and  similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  the 
later  than  Alexander's  time  ;  while  some  still  \  Maccabce.  We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  prin- 
hold  that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Macca-  cipal  copper  coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of 
basan  period.  The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  ,  the  class  described  above,  and  anterior  to  Herod, 
and  all  the  other  Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  according  to  M.  dc  Saulcy's  arrangement :  — 
coins,  are  in  a  character  of  which  there  are  few  Copfkk  Coins.  \.  Judas  Maccabanu.  2.  ./ana- 
other  examples.  As  Gcsenius  has  observed,  it  than.  3.  .Simon  (wanting).  4.  John  Hyrcanus. 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Samaritan  5.  Judas- Aristabuha and  Antioonus.  6.  AUxundrr 
and  Phoenician,  and  we  may  add  to  the  Ara-  Janrurus.  Alexandra.  Hyrcanus  (no  coins).  Aris- 
masan  of  coins  which  must  be  carefully  distin-  ]  tabulus  (no  coins),  ilyrcanus  (no  coins).  (Mi- 
guished  from  the  Aramaean  of  the  papyri  found  parchy  (no  coins).  Aristobtdus  and  Alexander  (no 
in  Egypt.  The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  coins).  Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins), 
not  offer  matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature  Antigonws.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  the 
would  indicate  a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from  most  satisfactory  that  has  \xxn  yet  proposed ; 
Greek  influence  as  well  as  independence,  and  but  it  presents  serious  difficulties.  The  most 
the  use  of  an  era  dating  from  its  commence-  obvious  of  these  is  the  absence  of  coins  of 
ment.  The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning  Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more  reason 
of  the  types  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels,  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish  ruler, 
that  they  represent  the  pot  of  manna  and  A  second  difficulty  is,  that  the  series  of  small 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  seems  to  us  remark-  copper  coins,  having  the  same,  or  essentially 
ably  consistent  with  the  inscriptions  und  with  |  the  same,  reverse-type,  commences  with  Judas, 
what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni  has  sug- '  and  should  rather  commence  with  Simon.  A 
gested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply  a  third  difficulty  is,  that  Judas  bears  the  title  of 
vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  argu-  priest,  and  probably  of  high-priest.  These  ob- 
ing  against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former  jeetions  are,  however,  all  trifling  in  comparison 
that  the  pot  of  manna  had  a  cover,  which  this  with  one  that  seems  never  to  have  struck  any 
vase  has  not.  Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  inquirer.  These  small  copper  coins  have  for 
especially  to  observe  that  they  form  an  impor-  the  main  part  of  their  reverse-type  a  Greek 
tant  guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  silver,  i  symbol,  the  united  cornua  cop  in  ,  and  they 
That  they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is  |  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
not  to  be  'doubted.  From  this  inquiry  we  mav  t  influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Macca. 
lay  down  the  following  particulars  as  a  basfs  j  bee,  the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the 
for  the  attribution  of  this  class :  —  1 .  The  she-  sworn  enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could 
kels.  half-shekels,  and  corresponding  copper  i  have  struck  "money  with  a  type  derived  from 
toins,  may  be,  on  the  evidence  of  fabric  and  the  heathen?  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  an 
inscriptions,  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time  impossibility,  and  that  the  use  of  such  a  type 
until  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  2.  points  to  the  time  when  prosperity  hadcorrupt- 
They  must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence,  ed  the  ruling  family,  and  Greek  usages  once 
and  one  at  which  Greek  influence  was  excluded,  more  were  powerful*  in  their  influence.  This 
3.  They  date  from  an  era  of  Jewish  independ-  jvcriod  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the 
encc.  M.  de  Saulcv,  struck  bv  the  ancient  rule  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Thus  far  there  is  high 
ap|H«nrance  of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregard-  probability  that  M.  de  Saulcy's  attributions 
ing  the  difference  in  style  of  the  copper,  has  Is-fore  John  Hyrcanus  are  extremely  doubtful, 
conjectured  that  the  whole  class  was  struck  at  '  On  these  and  other  grounds,  we  maintain 
some  early  period  of  prosperitv.  He  fixes  upon  Bavcr's  opinion,  thot  the  Jewish  coinage'  begins 
the  pontificate  of  Jaddua,  and  sup|K)^s  them  with  Simon;  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jonathan 
to  have  been  first  issued  when  Alexander  '  the  hieh-priest  to  Alexander  Janna-us,  and  pro- 
gramed treat  privilem-s  to  the  Jews  ;  but  there  pose  the  following  arrangement  of  the  known 
•re  manv  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  this  supposi-  money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have 
tion.  The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  l>een  "just  considering  :  —Jolm  Hyrcanus,  B.C. 
accordance  with  the  old  theory,  that  this  135-106.  —  Cooper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscnp 
class  of  coins  was  used  bv  Simon  the  Macca-  ,  tion.  "John  the  high-priest;"  on  some  A., 
bee.  M.  do  Saulcv  would,  however,  urge  markinc  alliance  with  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidctcs. 
igahut  our  conclusion  the  cireuinsmnee  that  he  —  Aristotndusand  Antufonns,  n.c.  106-105  (prob- 
ias  attributed  small  copper  coins  all  of  one  and  able  attribution).  —  Copper  coins  with  Hebrew 
the  same  class  to  Judas  the  Maccabce.  Jonn-  inscription,  "Judah  the  high  (?)  priest ;"  cop- 
than,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  very  per  coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "Judah  the 
dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon,  .  king,"  and  A.  for  Antigonus  (?)   M.  de  Saulcy 
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supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  the  Heb.  name  '  tribute-money.  The  receiveri  of  didrachnu,  de- 
Judah  ;  an«l  there  is  certainly  some  probability  manded  the  tribute;  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the 
in  the  conjecture,  though  the  classification  of  fish  a  tfo/«-,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and 
these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  himself  (Matt.  xvn.  24-2,).  This  stater  was 
tentative  —  Alexander  Janwrus,  a. c.  105-78.—  therefore  a  tetradrachm ;  and  it  is  very  note- 
Kirst  coinage :  copper  coins  with  bi  lingual  in-  worthy  that  at  this  period  almost  the  only 
scriptions-GrecK  "Alexander  the  king;"   Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was  . 

 1  tctradrachm,  the  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined.  The  didrachm  is 
mentioned  as  "a  raonev  of  account  in  the  pus- 
sage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew shekel.  The  denaritu,  or  Homan  penny, 
well  as  the  Greek  drachm,  then  of  aliout  the 


Hebrew,  "Jonathan  the  king."    Second  coin- 
age :  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  inscription,  j 
""Jonathan  the  high-priest ;  "  and  copper  coins 
with  Greek  inscription,  "  Alexander  the  king. 
(  The  assigning  of  these  latter  two  to  the  same 
ruler  is  confirmed  bv  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew 

coins  of  "Judah  the  high-priest,"  and  Greek  I  same  weight,  are  spoken  of  as  current  coins 
ones  of  "  Judas  the  kin*;,"  which  there  is  good   (Matt.  xxB.  15-21 ;  Luke  xx.  Of  cop- 

reason  to  attribute  to  one  and  the  same  person.)  per  coins,  the  farthing,  and  its  half,  the  mite, 
—  Alexandra,  B.C.  78-69.  — The  coin  assigned 


to  Alexandra  by  M.  da  Saulcy  may  be  of  this 
sovereign ;  but  those  of  Alexander  are  so  fre- 
quently blundered,  that  we  are  not  certain  that  I 
it  was  not  struck  bv  him.  —  Ilyrcanus,  B.C. 
69-66  (no  coins).  Aristobulus,  B.C.  66-63  (no 
coins),  //ymwus  restored,  B.C.  63-57  (no  coins). 
(Miijarchg,  B.C.  57-47  (no  coins).  Aristaltulus 
and  Alexander,  B.C.  49  (no  coins).  Hyrcanus 
again,  B.C.  47-40  (no  coins).  Antigonut,  B.C. 
40-37.  —  Copper  coins  with  bi  lingual  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  money  of  the  time  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  'Herod,  and  closing  under  Hadrian. 
The  money  of  lie  rod  is  abundant,  but  of  in- 
ferior interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  from  its 

Jenerallv  having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character, 
t  is  of  copper  only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three 
denominations,  the  smallest  being  apparently  a 
piece  of  brass,  the  next  larger  its  double,  and 
the  largest  its  triple,  as  M-  de  Saulcy  has  in- 
geniously suggested.  The  smallest  is  the  com- 
monest, and  appears  to  be  the  farthing  of  the 
N.  T.  The  coin  engraved  below  is  of  the  sraall- 
of  these.     The  money  of 


are  spoken  of.  and  these  probably  formed  the 
chief  native  currency.  The  proper  Jewish  series 
closes  with  the  money  of  the  famous  Barkobab, 
who  headed  the  revolt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
His  most  important  coins  are  shekels,  of  which 
we  here  engrave  one. 


UPwA  BACl. 
which. 


within 


Herod  Arehelaus,  and  of  the  similar  coinage 
of  the  Greek  Imperial  class,  of  Homan  rulers 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  present  no  remarkable 
peculiarities.  There  are  several  passages  in  the 


Money-changers  (Matt.  xxi.  12 ;  Mark 

xi.  15;  John  ii.  15).  According  to  Ex.  xxx. 
13-15,  every  Israelite  who  had  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  must  pay  into  the 
sacred  treasury,  whenever  the  nation  was  num- 
bered, a  half-shekel  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah. 
The  money-changers  whom  Christ,  for  their 
impiety,  avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  ex- 
pelled from  the  Temple,  were  the  dealers  who 
supplied  half-shekels,  for  such  a  premium  as 
they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Jeru- 
salem during  the  great  festivals,  and  were  re- 
quired to  pay  their  tribute  or  ransom  money 
in  the  Hebrew  coin.  The  word  rpo^s"'rj?f.  in 
Matt.  xxv.  27,  is  a  general  term  for  banker  or 
broker. 

Month.  The  terms  for  "  month  "  and 
"  moon  "  have  the  same  close  connection  in  the 
Hebrew  language  as  in  our  own  and  in  the 


Gospels  which  throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  i  Indo-European  languages  generally.  The  most 
the  time.  When  the  twelve  were  sent  forth,  important  point  in  connection  with  the  month 
our  Lord  thus  commanded  them,  "  Provide  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
neither  gohl,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  '  by  which  it  was  calculated.    The  ditficu 


purses 


(lit.  "girdles").  Matt.  x.  9.    In  the  attending  this  inquiry  are  considerable.jn  con- 
parallel  passaigts,  in  St.  Mark  (vi.  8),  copper  sequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the  data. 
alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palestinian  it  may  fairly  lie  presumed  from  the  te 
currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although 


silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Pluenieia 
and  Svria.  and  gold  Mid  silver  Roman  money 
was  also  in  use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the 
term  "  money  "  (ix.  3),  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  his  less  Hebraistic  style.  The  coins 
mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  and  first  those 
of  silver,  are  the  following  :  —  The  staler  is 


Though 
rms  used 

that  the  month  originally  corresponded  to  a 
lunation,  no  reliance  can  l">e  placed  on  the  mere 
verbid  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  ot 
the  month  in  historical  times.  The  word  ap- 
pears even  in  the  earliest  times  to  have  passed 
into  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a  period 
approaching  to  a  lunation  ;  for  in  Gen.  vii.  11. 

first  meet  with   it,  equal 


ot   silver,  are  tno  following: —  1  lie  stater  is   viu.  4,  wnere  we  nrsi  uicei  wu» 
spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the   periods  of  thirty  days  are  described,  the  m- 
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terval  between  the  seventeenth  days  of  the  1 ),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first  month 
second  and  the  seventh  months  being  equal  to  in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2).- 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4).  We  have  Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37) ;  Bui.  , 
therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximation  to  the  eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38)  j  and  Ethanim,  the 
the  Milar  month.  Front  the  time  of  the  institu-  j  seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2).  In  the  second  plat  e  W* 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law  downwards,  the  mouth  have  the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently 
appears  to  hare  been  a  lunar  one.  The  cycle  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  of  these  the  fol- 
of  religious  feasts,  commencing  with  the  Fata-  |  lowing  seven  apjiear  in  the  Bible:  —  Nisan,  the 
over,  depended  not  simply  on  the  month,  but  ,  first,  in  which  the  passover  was  held  (Neh.  it 
on  the  moon  ;  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  ,  1  ;  Esth.  iii.  7) ;  Sivan.  the  third  (Esth.  viii.  9  ; 
with  the  full  moon  ;  and  the  new  moons  them-  i  Bar.  i.  8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neb.  vi.  15 ;  1  Mace, 
selves  were  the  occasions  of  regular  festivals  xiv.  27);  C'hislcu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1  ';  Zech. 
(Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  11-14).  The  commence-  vii.  I  ;  1  Mace.  i.  54);  Tcbeth,  the  tenth  (Esth. 
meul  of  the  month  was  generally  decided  by  ii.  16)  ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zech.  i.  7  ;  1  Mace 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  be  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7, 
detected  alxiut  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  viii.  12;  2  Mace.  xv.  30).  The  names  of  the 
its  conjunction  with  the  sun.  According  to  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  other 
the  rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  at  all  works:  they  were  Iyar,  the  second  (Targum, 
times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  2  Chr.  xxx".  2);  Tauimuz,  the  fourth  ;  Ah,  the 
as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  fifth  ;  Tisri,  the  seventh  ;  and  Marcheshvan, 
begin  ;  for  it  dejieiided  not  only  on  the  up|»ear-  the  eighth.  The  name  of  the  intercalary  mouth 
unco,  but  on  the  announcement ;  if  the  impor-  I  was  Veadur,  the  additional  Adar.  Subse- 
tant  word  Mikwldiudi  were  not  pronounced  until  nuently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Mace- 
after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  of  the  (Ionian"  Empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
month;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  (Hush  calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  purjsises 
hash.  3,  §  1).  Hut  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  of  literature  or  intercommunication  with  other 
sm  h  a  strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed  iti  countries.  The  only  instance  in  which  the 
early  times,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessary  :  Macedonian  names  apjn  ar  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the 'recurrence  of  the  new  uioon'can  lie  pre-  2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38,  where  we  have  notice  of 
dieted  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  length  Xanthicus  in  combination  with  another  named 
of  the  month  by  observation  would  l>e  alternate-  Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21 ),  which  does  not  appeal 
ly  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  nor  was  it  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  It  is  most  proba. 
allowed  by  the  Talmtidists  that  a  mouth  should  ble  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was 
fall  short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  con- 
number,  whatever  might  Ik-  the  state  of  the  tained  a  month  named  Dioscurus,  holding  the 
weather.  The  usual  numlxr  of  months  in  a  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Macedonian 
year  was  twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7;  1  Dystrus,  i.e.  immediately  ltcfore  Xanthicus, 
Chr.  xxvii.  1-15  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew  and  that  he  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The 
months  coincided,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  own  cannot  l>e  effected  with  precision  on  ac- 
course  thut  an  additional  month  must  have  count  of  the  variations  that  must  inevitably 
been  inserted  about  every  third  year,  which  exist  lietween  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month. 
Would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen.  No  At  present,  Nisan  answers  to  March,  but  in  ear- 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the  ly  times  it  coincided  with  April.  Zif  or  Iyar 
Bible.  In  the  modern  Jewish  calendar,  the  would  correspond  with  May,  Sivan  with  June, 
intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  Tuiumuz  with  July,  Ab  with  August.  Elul 
every  nineteen  years,  according  to  the  Mi  tonic  with  September,  Ethanim  or  Tisri  with  ()c- 
cyele,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  aliout  toller,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan  with  November, 
a.d.  :iG0.  The  usual  method  of  designating  Chisleu  with  December,  Tcbeth  with  January, 
the  months  was  bv  their  numerical  order,  e.f/.  !  Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with  March. 
"  the  second  month  "  (Gen.  vii.  1  \),  "  the  fourth  Moon.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
month  "  1 2  K.  XXV.  3) ;  ami  this  was  generally  neither  of  the  terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  des- 
retained  even  when  the  names  were  given,  t  jj.  ignatcd  the  moon  contains  any  reference  to  its 
"  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is  the  second  month  "  office  or  essential  character:  they  simply  de- 
(l  K.  vi.  1),  "in  the  third  month,  that  is,  the  scribe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color;  i/n- 
month  Sivan"  (Esth.  viii.  9).  An  exception  rCarh  signifying  "  pale,"  or  "yellow,"  leb&ttak, 
occurs,  however,  in  regard  to  Abib  in  the  early  j  "white."  The  moon  held  an  important  place 
portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15:  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  known  to  the  He- 
Dcut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  mentioned  by  brews.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  (lien.  i. 
name  alone.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of  14-ll>),  it  appears  simultaneously  with  tho  sun, 
the  post  Babylonian  period  in  this  respect  nnd  is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its  indc- 
varied:  Ezra!  Esther,  and  '/.<  <  hariah  specify  jsmdence  of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
both  the  names  and  the  numerical  order;  Neho-  ecrned.  Conjointly  with  the  sun.  it  was  ap- 
mittli  only  the  former;  Daniel  and  Ilaggai  only  pointed  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  fordavs 
the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to  and  years ;  "  though  in  this  respect  it  exercised  a 
two  distinct  periods  :  in  the  first  place  wc  have  1  more  important  influence,  if,  by  the  "seasons." 
those  peculinr  to  the  period  of  Jewish  indcpeml-  we  understand  the  great  religious  festivals  of 
enee,  of  which  four  only,  even  including  Aibb.  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19, 
which  we  hardly  regard  as  a  pro|>cr  name,  are  and  more  at  length  in  Rectus,  xliii.  6,  7.  Bc- 
mentioncd:  viz..  Abib.  in  which  the  I'nssovcr  sides  this,  it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distri- 
fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18  ;  Dent-  xvi.  bution  <»f  light :  it  was  appointed  "  to  rule  over 
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the  night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day ;  and  thus 
the  ap|>earance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served 
"  to  divide  between  the  day  and  between  the 
night."  The  inferiority  of  its  light  U  occasion- 
ally noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i.  16.  in  Cant.  vi.  10, 
and  in  Is.  xxx.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  night- 
dews  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  eyes,  of  those  who  arc  exposed  to  it, 
and  the  idea  expressed  in  Ps.  exxi.  6  may  have 
reference  to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil 
effect.  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  exten- 
sively practise  1  by  the  natious  of  the  East,  and 
under  u  variety  of  aspects.  In  Egypt,  it  was 
honored  under  the  form  of  Isis.  and  was  one  of 
the  only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence of  all  the  Egyptians.  In  Syria,  it  was 
represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtamth,  sur- 
named  "  Karnaim,"  from  the  horns  of  the  cres- 
cent moon  by  which  she  was  distinguished. 
There  are  indications  of  a  very  early  introduc- 
tion, iuto  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  of 
a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we 
have  hitherto  noticed,  viz.  of  the  direct  homage 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Sabianism.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26, 
27);  and  it  is  observable  that  the  warning  of 
Moses  (Dcut.  iv.  19)  is  directed  against  this 
nature-worship,  rather  than  against  the  form 
of  moon-worship,  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser 
form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced  from  Syria. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  the 
moon  is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events 
of  the  greatest  importance  through  the  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is. 
xiri.  10;  Joel  ii.  31;  Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Mark 
xiii.  24). 
Moon,  New.  [New  Moos.] 
Moo 81  as.  Apparently  the  same  as  Maa- 
seiah  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30).  Ap. 

Mo  rasthite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  of  a 
place  named  Mokesheth.  It  occurs  twice 
(Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mic.  i.  1),  each  time  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  prophet  Micaii. 

Mor  decai,  the  deliverer,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction 
plotted  against  them  by  Hainan  the  chief  min- 
ister of  Xerxes  ;  the  institutor  of  the  Feast  of 
Purim.  He  was  a  Benjamitc,  and  one  of  the 
captivity,  residing  in  Shtishan.  From  the  time 
of  Esther  being  queen,  he  was  one  of  those 
"who  sat  in  the  king's  gate."  In  this  situa- 
tion, he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discovering  the 
conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him. 
When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his 
earnest  advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  un- 
dertook the  perilous  task  of  interceding  with 
the  king  on  their  behalf.  Whether,  us  some 
think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before  Haman  arose 
from  reliirious  scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as 


practised  in  Persia  were  akin  to  idolatry, 
or  whether,  as  seems  far  more  probable,  he  re- 
fused from  a  stern  unwillingness  as  a  Jew  to 
bow  before  an  Amalekite.  in  either  case  the  af- 
front put  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  He,  however, 
and  Esther,  were  the  instruments,  in  the  hand 
of  God,  of  averting  the  threatened  ruin.  The 


incidents  of  his  history  are  too  well  known  to 
need  to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more 
useful,  probably,  to  add  such  remarks  as  may 
tend  to  point  out  Mordecai's  place  in  sacred 
and  profane  history  respectively.  The  first 
thing  is  to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out 
with  great  particularity  by  the  writer  himself, 
not  only  by  the  years  of  the  king's  reign,  but 
bv  his  own  genealogy  in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Three 
things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai :  ( 1 )  that  he 
lived  in  Shushan  ;  (2)  that  his  name  was  Mor- 
decai, son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shiraei,  son  of  Kish 
the  Benjamitc  who  was  taken  captive  with  Jc- 
hoiuchin  ;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  .Mordecai.  He  was  great-grandson  of  a 
contemporary  of  Jehoiachin.  Now,  four  gene- 
rations cover  120  years;  and  120  years  from 
B.C.  599  bring  us  to  B.C.  479,  i.e.  to  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it 
would  seem  both  possible  and  probable  that  the 
Mordecai  mentioned  in  the  duplicate  passage, 
Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh.  vii.  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to  time 
from  Babylon  to  Judaea,  was  the  same  as  Mor- 
decai of  the  Book  of  Esther. 

As  regards  his  place  in  profane  history,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so 
scanty,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no 
mention  of  Mordecai.  But  then*  is  a  person 
named  hy  Ctesia*.  who  probabl*  saw  the  very 
chronicles  of  the  k.ngs  of  Media  and  Persia 
referred  to  in  Esth.  x.  2,  whose  name  and  char- 
acter present  some  points  of  resemblance  with 
Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas,  or  Natacas,  whom  he 
describes  as  Xerxes'  chief  favorite,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of  him, 
that  when  Xerxes,  after  hU  return  front  Gicccc, 
had  commissioned  Megahyzus  to  go  and  plun- 
der the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his 
refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch  U>  insult 
the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  property,  which 
Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.  The 
known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes 
his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  minister 
very  probable ;  and  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance  in  what  is  thus  related  of  Matacas, 
and  what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai. 
I  Again,  that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  re- 
|  lated  to  have  been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  im- 
probable from  his  having  neither  wife  nor  child, 
from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther  in  his 
own  house,  from  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest 
post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we  know 
from  Persian  history  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  king's  eunuchs.  *The  most  plausible  etymol- 
ogy usually  given  for  the  name  Ma.decai  is 
|  that  favored  by  Gcsenius,  who  connects  it  with 
Mcrodach  the  Babylonian  idol,  called  Manlok 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  it  is  highly 
improbnhle  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Per- 
sian dynasty.  If  then  we  supjiosc  the  original 
form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  be- 
come Mordecai. 

Mo'reh.  —  1.  The  Plain,  or  Plains  (or, 
as  it  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  Oak  or, 
Oaks),  ok  Mokeh.    The  Oak  of  Moreh  was 
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the  first-recorded  halting-place  of  Ahram  after 
bis  entrance  into  tlie  land  of  Canaan  ((Jen  xii. 
6).  It  was  at  the  " place  of  Shechem  (xii. 6), 
close  to  the  mountains  of  Ebul  and  Gcrijciin 
(Deut.  xi.  30).  There  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  place,  the  scene  of  so  important 
an  occurrence  in  Abram's  early  residence  in 
Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that  of  one  even 
more  important,  —  the  crisis  of  his  later  lilc,  the 
offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the  land 
of  Moriah."'  Whether  the  Oaks  of  Moreh 
had  any  connection  with  —  2.  The  Hill  ok 
Moiikii,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Midiauitcs 
and  Amalckitcs  were  encamped  liefore  Gideon's 
attack  npon  them  ( Judg.  vii.  1 ),  seems,  to  say 
the  least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are  the 
details  furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish 
history,  those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
precise  situation  are  very  scanty.  But  a  com- 
parison of  Judg.  vi.33  with  vii.  1  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  it  lay  in  the  Valley  of  Jczrecl,  ruthcr 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  north  also 
of  the  eminence  on  which  Oidcon's  little  band 
of  heroes  was  clustered.  These  conditions  art- 
most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume  Jrl*4  rd- 
Duhy,  the  "  Little.  Hermon  "  of  the  modern 
travellers,  to  bo  Moreh,  the  Ain-,lalood  to  be 
the  spring  of  Harod,  and  Oideon's  |»osition  to 
have  been  on  the  north-east  slope  of  ,/ebet 
Fukva  (Mount  Cilboa),  between  the  village  of 
Nuris  and  the  last-mentioned  spring. 

Morosh  eth-Gnth,  a  place  named  by  the 
prophet  Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Aclizih,  Mureshah,  and  other 
towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  Micah 
was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called  More- 
sheth.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  (PnomaMicon, 
descrila*  Morasthi  as  a  moderate-sized  village 
neur  Eleuthcropolis,  to  the  east.  Supposing 
Bi  tt-jihrin  to  be  Elcutheropolis,  no  traces  of  the 
name  of  Moresheth-Oath  have  been  yet  discov- 
ered in  this  direction. 

Moriah.  1.  The  Land  of  Moriah. 
On  "  one  of  the  mountains "  in  this  district 
took  place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2). 
What  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible 
from  "  afar  off"  (ver.  4).  Nor  does  the  narra- 
tive afford  anv  data  for  ascertaining  its  posi- 
tion. After  the  deliverance  of  Isaac,  Abraham, 
with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah  impossible 
to  convev  in  English,  called  the  spot  Jchovnh- 
jireh,  "Jehovah  sees"  (i.e.  provides);  and  thus 
originated  a  proverb  referring  to  the  providen- 
tial and  opportune  interference  of  God.  "  In 
the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  I>c  seen."  It  is 
most  natural  to  take  the  "  land  of  Moriah"  as 
the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 
(A.  V.  "  Plain  ")  of  Moreh  "  was  situated,  and 
not  as  that  which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the 
modern  tradition,  which  would  identify  the 
Moriah  of  (Jen.  xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
■Arms."1  —  2.  Moot  Moriah.  The  name 
ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  I  onlv,  to  the  eminence 
on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple;  "where 
He  appeared  to  David  his  father,  in  a  place 
which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunnh  the  Jehusito."  From  the  mention 
ef  Araunah,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the 

1  See  note  on  next  column. 


I  "  appearance  "  alluded  to  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  the  threshing-floor  by  David, 

land  his  erection  thereon  of  thealtar*(2  Sam 

1  xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.).  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  said  in  the  narratives  of  that 

!  event  of  any  "  uppearuncc  "  of  Jehovah.  A 
tradition  which  first  appears  in  a  definite  shape 
in  Joscphus,  and  is  now  almost  universal  I  v 
accepted,  asserts  that  the  "  Mount  Moriah"  of 
the  Chronicles  is  identical  with  the  "  moim- 

:  tain  "  in  "  the  land  of,  Moriah  "  of  Genesis, 
and  that  the  s|»ot  on  which  Jehovah  appeared 

I  to  David,  und  on  which  the  Temple  was  built, 
waa  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Hut 
the  single  occurrence  of  the  name  in  this  one 
passage  of  Chronicles  is  surely  not  enough  to 
establish  a  coincidence,  which  if  we  consider  it 
is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Salem,  and  that  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained, the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  apjiear 
once  in  connection  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later 
roval  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jeru- 

I  saiem  lies  out  of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  has  no  part  in  the  nistorv  of  Israel  till  the 
establishment  of  the  monan  hy.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxii. 
To  name  only  two  instunces  —  (I.)  The  Tem- 

i  pie  mount  cannot  l>c  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous 
eminence.    It  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 

)  close  uj>on  it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon 

;  it  as  on  a  lower  eminence.    (2.)  If  Salem  was 

i  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith, 

I  instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and  deso- 
late st»ot  implied  liy  the  narrative,  where  not 
even  nre  was  to  be  o'btained,  and  where  no  help 
but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually 
took  place  uuder  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of 
Mclcluzedek.  But  while  there  is  no  trace, 
except  in  the  single  passage  quoted,  6f  Moriah 
being  attached  to  any  part  of  Jerusalem ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  shghtlv  different  form  of 
Morkii,  it  did  exist  attached  to  the  town  and 

1  the  neighl>orhood  of  Shechem,  the  spot  of 

I  Abram's  first  residence  in  Palestine.1 

Mortar.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was 
by  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  Conve- 
nience suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 

1  This  reasoning  Is  not  quite  conclusive.  To  the 
objection  that  tin  Temple  mount  l«  not  a  coiupicu. 
ous  eminence,  it  Is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  Gen.  xxtl. 
I  does  not  require  it  to  be  such.  To  the  objection  that 
Abraham's  trial  tnuxl  have  taken  place  "  under  the 
very  walls  of  Melchizedt-k's  city,"  the  answer  Is, 
Melchlatedek's  city  was  that  mentioned  Heb.  xi.  10, 
"  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

.Jerusalem  was  not  in  existence  till  after  Abra- 
ham's  day.  and  we  are  expressl)  told  (Kzek.  xvi.  1-4) 
that,  when  llrst  founded,  it  »««  un  unclean  and  idol- 
atrous city.  Its  name  was  Jebus.  The  name  .Jeru- 
salem was  not  (riven  till  the  age  of  David  and  >olo- 
mon.  Wherever  it  appears  in  the  text  prior  to  thai 
time,  it  lias  been  substituted  for  .lebus  by  Dopyisti 
since  the  davs  of  Solomon. 

The  design  of  God  in  commanding  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  w<  to  Institute  a  most  vivid  type  of  the 
one  great  tacriHC*  of  Christ.  How  appropriate, 
then,  that  Abraham  should  be  directed  to  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  Temple  afterwards  stood,  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  which  tlie  cross  was  erected  I  The 
accidental  similarity  of  filenames  Moreh  and  Mo- 
riah is  of  little  weight.  The  tradition  of  the  .lew- 
Ish  Church,  and  the  universal  belief  of  Christendom, 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  are  likely  to  be  right.  —  to 
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be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might 
t  escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle 
and  mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
appear  to  have  possessed  morturs  ami  hand- 
mills  among  their  necessary  domestic  utensils. 
When  tin?  manna  fell,  thev  gathered  it,  and 
either  ground  it  in  the  mill,  or  pounded  it  in 
the  mortar  ( Heb.  mi  I  -  ah  1 .  till  it  was  fit  for 
use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day,  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  A  rubs  to  pound  wheat 
for  their  national  "dish  Another  word 

iiuuihh  (Prov.  xxvii.  '22),  probably  denotes  a 
m  >rtar  of  a  larger  kind  in  which  corn  was 
pounded.  "  Though  thon  bray  the  fool  in  the 
mortar  among  the  bruised  corn  with  the  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him."  Corn 
mat  bo  reparoled  from  its  husk,  and  all  its  good 
properties  preserved,  by  such  an  operation  ;  but 
the  fool's  folly  it  so  essential  a  part  of  himself, 
that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it  from 
him  Such  seems  the  natural  interpretation 
of  this  remarkable  proverb.  The  language  is 
intentionally  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  ne- 


cessity for  supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of 
punishment  by  which  criminals  were  put  to 
death,  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar.    A  cus- 


of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but 
there  is  no  distinct  t  race  of  it  among  the  He- 
brews. Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  lw  the 
reference  in  the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who 
illustrates  it  from  his  Indian  experience. 

Morter  (Gen.  ».  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  45  ;  Is.  xli.  25 ;  Es.  xiii.  10,  II,  14,  15,  xxii. 
28;  Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various  compacting 
substances  used  in  Oriental  buildings  appear 
to  be —  I,  bitumen,  as  in  the  Babylonian  struc- 
tures ;  2.  coinmou  mud  or  moistened  clay ;  3.  a 
verv  firm  cement  compound*'.  I  of  sand,  ashes, 
and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1, 
2,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times routed  with  oil,  so  as  to  form  a  surface 
almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  In 
Assyrian  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  our- 
selves, was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

Mo'sorah,  l>cut.  x.  6,  apparently  the  same 
as  Moseroth,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  "its  plural 
form,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor. 
Hengstcnberg  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah, 
where  that  mountain  overhangs  it.  Burck- 
hardt  suggests  that  possibly  Wtuiy  Motua,  near 
Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  may  contain  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mosera.    This  does'not  seem  likelv. 

Moses  (Heb.  MUAM  =  "drawn"),'  the 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
His  birth  and  education.  The  immediate  pedi- 
gree of  Moses  is  as  follows  :  — 
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The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ao 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe 
as  the  sacred  caste.  The  story  of  his  birth  is 
thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its  scene.  The  beauty 
of  the  new-born  babe  induced  the  mother  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its  preservation 
from  the  general  destruction  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  Israel.  For  three  months,  the  child 
was  concealed  in  the  house.  Then  his  mother 
placed  him  in  a  small  Iwat  or  basket  of  papy- 
rus, closed  against  the  water  by  bitumen.  This 
was  placed  among  the  aquatic  vegetation  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the  Nile.  Th« 
mother  departed  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight. 
The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  brother's  fate. 
The  Egyptian  princess  came  down,  after  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  river.  Her  attendant  Blaves  followed 
her.  She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags,  and  de- 
stiatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one  of 
the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  determined  to  rear  it  as  her 
own.  The  sister  was  at  hand  to  recommend  a 
Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up  as 
the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the  inci- 

j  dent  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to 
the  foundling  of  the  water's  side  —  whether 
according  to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form. 
Its  Hebrew  form  is  Moiheh,  from  Md$hah,  "  to 
draw  out "  —  "  because  I  have  drawn  him  out 
of  the  water."  But  this  is  probably  the  He- 
brew form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic, 
mo  —  water,  and  ushe  =  saved.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  by  the  princess. 

From  this  time  for  many  years,  Moses  must 
lw  considered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Penta- 
teuch, this  period  is  a  blank  ;  but  in  the  N.  T  ho 
is  represented  as  "  educated  in  all  the  wisdutn 
of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as  "  mighty  in  words 
and  deeds*'  (Acts  vii.  22).  But  the  time  at 
last  arrived  when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim 
his  nationality  (Heb.  xi.  24-26).  Seeing  an 
Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand. 
The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned  him 
into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors  turns  him 
into  the  peace-maker  of  the  oppressed.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Jew- 
ish records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned 
rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than 
bv  the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  lie  fled  into 
Midian.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  in  or 
near  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise  situation 
is  unknown.  There  was  a  .\moiis  well  ("  the 
well."  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded  bv  tanks  for  the 
watering  of  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herds- 
men. By  this  well,  the  fugitive  seated  himself, 
nnd  Watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  There 
were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were 
also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous 
spirit  which  had  already  broken  forth  in  liehalf 
of  his  oppressed  countrymen  broke  forth  again 
in  l»ehalr  of  the  distressed  maidens.  They  re- 
turned unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  "told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Moses,  who  np  to  this 
time  had  been  "an  Egyptian"  (Ex.  ii.  19), 

I  now  l>ecame  for  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  30)  an 
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Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of 
his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became  the  slave  and 
shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  SI,  iii.  1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is 
on  Muxes  himself.    It  was  in  the  seclusion  and 


simplicity  of  his  shepherd-lite  that  he  received 
his  call  as  a  prophet.  The  traditional  scene  of 
this  great  event  is  in  the  V'allev  of  Shoayb,  or 
Ilobah,  on  the  N.  side  of  .lebd  Mu*a.  The 
original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  wus  at 
"the  back  of  the  wilderness  "  at  Iloreb  (Ex. 
iii.  1),  "the  mouutain  of  God."  Upon  the 
mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia,  the  thorn- 
tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its  tangled 
branches  thick  set  with  white  thorn,  over  the 
rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree  which  became 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence  :  a  flame  of 
Are  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry  branches 
would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt  in  a 
moment,  but  which  pluyed  around  it  without 
consuming  it.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  be- 
came "  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to 
lie  taken  off"  no  less  than  on  the  threshold  of  a 
palace  or  a  temple.  The  call  or  revelation  was 
twofold — 1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Name  expresses  the  eternal  self-existence  of  the 
One  God.  2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses 
to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are  char- 
acteristic, the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush 
of  leprosy  into  his  hand  is  the  link  between 
him  and  the  people  whom  the  Egyptians  called 
a  nation  of  lepers.  In  the  transformation  of 
his  shepherd's  staff*  is  the  glorification  of  the 
simple  pastoral  life,  of  which  that  staff*  was  the 
symbol,  into  the  great  career  which  lay  be- 
fore it. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His 
Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  arc  with 
him.  She  is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass.  He 
apparently  walks  by  their  side  with  his  shep- 
herd's staff.  On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt,  a 
mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the  family. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be, 
that,  at  the  caravanserai,  either  Moses  or  Ger- 
shom  was  struck,  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
mortal  illness.  In  some  way,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her 
son  had  not  been  circumcised.  She  instantly 
performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instru- 
ment, stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband,  exclaiming,  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child,  "  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of 
my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the 
illness  took  place,  she  exclaims  again,  "  A 
bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but  not  so  as 
to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  his  circumcision."  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  this  event,  what- 
ever it  was.  that  the  wife  and  her  children  were 
»<*nt  back  to  Jethro.  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviii. 
2-6). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  des- 
ert, and,  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his 
vision,  encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From 
that  meeting  and  co-op*' ration  we  hare  the  first 
distinct  indication  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  character.    But  beyond  the  slight  glance 


at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand 
personality  is  given  in  the  Bible.  What  is  de- 
scriU'd  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  point 
then- brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlooked-for 
infirmity.  "  1  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue.''  In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  which 
Moses  offers,  we  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two 
brothers.  Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses, 
and  was  the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred 
staff"  of  power.  But  Moses  was  the  inspiring 
soul  behind.  The  history  of  Moses  hence- 
forth is  the  history  of  Isruef  for  forty  years.  It 
is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  imme- 
diate circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  he 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the 
flight.  Up  to  that  point,  he  and  Aaron  ap- 
pear almost  on  an  equality.  But  after  that, 
Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place.  Another,  nearly  equal 
to  Aaron,  is  Htm,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mir- 
iam always  held  the  independent  position  to 
which  her  age  entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to 
supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her  brother's  pro- 
phetic power.  But  Moses  is  incomes taMy  the 
chief  personage  of  the  history,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  one  else  is  described  before  or  since. 
He  was  led  into  a  closer  communion  with  the 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any 
other  in  the  O.  T.  There  are  two  main  char- 
acters in  which  he  appears,  as  a  leader,  and  as 
a  prophet,  (a.)  As  a  leader,  his  life  divides 
itself  into  the  three  epochs,  —  of  the  march  to 
Sinai,  the  march  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordanic  kingdoms. 
Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity,  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance 
of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country  which 
they  had  to  traverse.  The  incidents  with 
which  his  name  was  especially  connected 
lioth  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  in  the  Jew- 
ish, Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions,  were 
those  of  supplying  water  when  most  wanted. 
In  the  Pentateuch,  these  supplies  of  water  take 
plucc  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  Of  the  three  first  of  these 
incidents,  traditional  sites,  bearing  his  name, 
are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the  present  day, 
though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  modern 
travellers.  The  route  through  the  wilderness 
is  described  as  having  been  made  under  his 
guiduncc.  The  particular  spot  of  the  encamp- 
ment is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  But  the  di- 
rection of  the  people  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him. 

On  approaching  Palestine,  the  office  of  the 
leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses,  the  spies  were 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against  his  ad- 
vice took  place  the  first  disastrous  battle  at 
Hormuh.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir- 
cuitous mute  by  which  the  nation  approached 
Palestine  from  the  east,  and  to  his  generalship 
the  two  successful  campaigns  in  which  Sihoj* 
and  Oo  were  defeated.  The  narrative  is  told 
so  shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that,  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  Moses  must 
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have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victori- 
ous soldier  oh  Joshua.  ('». )  His  character  as  a 
prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  more 
distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first  us  he  is 
the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  0.  T 


later  prophet*.    It  is  dear  that  the  prophetical 

oftirc.  as  represented  in  the  history  of  Moses, 
included  the  poetical  form  of  composition  which 
characterise*  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected 


In  a  certain  sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of    with  Moms  by  ascription  or  by  actual  uuthor- 

ship,  enter  so  largely  into  the  lull  biblical  con- 
ception of  his  character,  that  they  must  lie  here 
mentioned.  1.  "  The  son^  which  Mom>  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sun-  "  (after  the  pas-aye 
of  the  lied  Sea,  Ex.  xv.  1-19).  2.  A  fragment 
of  a  war-song  against  Amulek  (Ex.  xvii.  16). 
3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  burst  of  indignation 
(Ex. xxxii.  18).  4.  Probably,  either  from  him 
or  his  immediate  prophetic  followers,  the  frag- 
ment! of  war-songs  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15,27-30, 
preserved  in  the  "  book  of  the  want  of  Jehovah," 
Num.  xxi.  14  ;  and  the  address  to  the  well,  xxi. 
16,17,18.  5,  The  Song  of  Moses  ( Dent,  xx xii. 
1-43),  setting  forth  the  greatness  and  the  fail- 
ings of  Israel.    6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the 


a  prophetic  circle,  now  lor  the  first  time  named. 
His  brother  and  sister  were  lioth  endowed  with 
prophetic  j:ifts.  The  seventy  elders,  and  Eldad 
and  Medad  also,  all  "prophesied"  (Num.  xi. 
2.V-27).  But  Mom'*  rose  high  above  all  these. 
With  him  the  divine  revelations  were  made, 
"  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches,  und  the  similitude  of  Jehovah 
shall  he  behold  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  espe- 
cial modes  of  this  more  direct  communication, 
four  great  examples  are  given,  corresponding 
to  four  critical  epoch*  in  his  historical  career. 
(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  alrcadv  noticed. 
No  form  is  described.   "  The  Angel,"  or  "  Mes- 


senger," U  spoken  of  as  being  "  in  the  flame  "  tribes  ( Dcut.  xxxiii.  1-29).  7.  The  9oth  Psalrn, 
(Ex.  iii.  2-6).    (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law   "  A  prayer  of  Mo.se*.  the  man  of  God."  The 

title,  like  all  the 


from  Mount  Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the 
revelation  was  a  thick  darkness  as  of  a  thun- 
der-cloud, out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice  (Ex. 
xix.  19,  xx.  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occa- 
sion was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as  having 
penetrated  within  the  darkness,  ami  remained 
there  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  ab- 
solute seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18, 
xxxiv.  28).  (3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close 
of  those  communications  in  the  mountains 
of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  him  personally.  In  the  despondency  pro- 
duced by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten  calf, 
he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His 
/rlory."  The  divine  answer  aunounced  that 
sn  actual  vision  of  God  was  impossible. 
M  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face;  for  then-  shall 
no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was  com- 
manded to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  those 


t'tles  ot  the  psalms,  is  of 
doubtful  authority,  and  the  psalm  has  often 
been  referred  to  a  later  author.  How  far  the 
gradual  development  of  these  revelations  or 
prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with 
his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judg- 
ment. His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the 
one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with  much  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Israelite  worship.  The  coinci- 
dences between  the  arrangements  of  tho  priest- 
hood, the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark  'n  the 
two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the  other  nand, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God  implies 
distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  recoil 
against  the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  proves  at  least 
a  remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian 
theology,  in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so 
prominent  a  place. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  can  only  be 


which  he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  ah-  i  fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole 
sol utcly  alone.  He  took  his  place  on  a  well- j  character  and  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He 
known  or  prominent  rock  ("the  rock")  (xxxiii.  j  was  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder 
21).    The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiii.  22,  xxxiv.  J  and  representative  of  his  peoph     And  in  ac- 


3).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable 
Attributes  of  God,  —  Justice  and  Love, —  in 


coruattce  with  this  comp  fete'  identification  ol 
himself  with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  per- 


words  which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  j  sonal  trait  which  we  are  able  to  gather  from  his 
»f  Lrael  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  (4.)  I  history  (Num.  xii.  3).  The  word  "meek"  is 
The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was  '  hardly  an  adequate  reading  oi  the  Hebrew 
/hat  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this  !  term,  which  should  l*>  rather  "  much  enduring." 

It  represents  what  we  should  now  designate  by 
the  wonl  "  disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of 
him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a  pref- 
erence of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own 
interests,  which  makes  him  the  most  complete 
example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  In  exact  con- 
formitv  with  his  life  is  the  account  of  his  end. 
The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describes  and  is 
the  long  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wan- 
derings, in  the  plain*  of  Moab  (Dcut.  i.  3,5). 
He  is  described  as  120  years  of  age,  but  with 
his  sight  and  his  freshness  of  strength  un- 
abated (I)eut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  address  from  ch. 
i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitulation  of  the 


juncture,  and  which  coutinued  with  more  or  less 
-ontinuity  through  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  caif,  and  apparently  in  consequence 
of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  outside  the 
camp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  "  (xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became 
henceforth  the  chief  scene  of  his  communica- 
tions with  God.  It  was  during  these  coinmuni- 
catioill  that  a  peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  ap- 
parently had  not  l>ecn  seen  before.  It  was  on  his 
final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai,  after  his  sec- 
ond long  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  on  his 
face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence.   There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic 

gift,  in  which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  j  Law.    Joshua  ia  then  appointed  his  successor. 
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The  Law  is  written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  Ark  (ch.  xxxi.).  The  song  iind 
the  blessing  of  the  tribes  eoncludc  the  farewell 
(ch.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  And  then  comes  the  mys- 
terious close.  At  if  to  cam-  out  to  the  last  the 
idea  that  the  prophet  was  tolive  not  for  himself, 
but  lor  hi*  |teonle,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  see 
the  good  laud  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to 
possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  pen- 
ally  was  impo^d  on  the  prophet  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  clearly.  He  ascend*  a  mountain  in 
the  range  which  rises  alx>ve  the  .Ionian  Val- 
ley. The  mountain  tract  was  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Pisoah.  Its  summits 
apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divinities 
(Sum.  xxiii.  U).  On  one  of  these,  consecrated 
to  Neho,  Moses  t<tok  his  stand,  and  surveyed 
the  four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from 
that  height.  The  view  has  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb for  all  nations.  "  So  Moses  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he  buried  him 
in  a  'ravine'  in  the  land  of  Moab,  'before' 
Beth-pcor  —  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepul- 
ehre  unto  this  day.  .  .  .  And  the  children  of 
Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  8). 

This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record. 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have 
lal»ored  to  fill  up  the  detail.  His  grave,  though 
studiously  concealed  in  the  sacred  narrative,  is 
shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  uvst  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba.  In  the 
<  >.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  docs  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently, after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Psalms  ami  the 
Prophets,  however,  he  is  frequently  named  as 
the  chief  of  the  prophets.  In  the  N.  T.  he  is 
referred  to  partly  as  the  representative  of  the 
Law  —  as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited  above 
^and  in  the  vision  of  the  Transfiguration, 
Where  he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  As 
the  author  of  the  Law,  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel :  "  The  Law 
was  given  by  Moses  "  (John  1.  17).  The  am- 
biguity and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set 
against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of'  Chris- 
tianity (2  Cor.  iii.  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial 
character  against  the  unbroken  communication 
of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His  "  service  " 
of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship 
(Heb.  iii.  5,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
likeness  of  Christ ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
view  which  has  In-en  almost  lost  in  the  Church, 
Compared  with  the  more  familiar  comparisons 
of  Christ  to  Adam.  David,  Joshua,  and  yet 
has  as  firm  a  basis  in  fact  as  anv  of  them",  it 
may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail.  1.  Moses 
is.  at  it  woidd  seem,  the  only  character  of  the 
<>.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expresslv  likens  Himself 
—  "Muses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v.  46).  It 
suggests  three  main  points  of  likeness:  —  (<t.) 
Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of 

the  people  the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first. 

(''.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver:  "  Him 
shall  ye  hear."  (r.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  IMS  a 
prophet  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation  — 
"from  their  brethren."  As  Moses  was  the  en- 
tire representative  of  his  people,  feeling  for 


them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their 
interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  reverence 
lie  it  said,  was  Christ.  2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii. 
24-29,  Acts  vii.  37,  Christ  is  described,  though 
more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation —  as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or 
Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people  —  as  the  Con- 
troller and  leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of 
God.  .1.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  some- 
times, though  not  often,  compared  (Acts  vii. 
24-28,  35).  In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an 
altercation  tietween  Michael  and  Satan  over 
the  body  of  Moses.  It  proltahly  refers  to 
a  lost  a|»ocryphal  hook,  mentioned  by  Ori- 
gen,  called  the  "  Ascension,  or  Assumption 
of  Moses."  —  Respecting  the  books  of  Moses, 
see  Pentateuch. 

Mosollam  ■=  Meshullam  11  (l  Esd.  ix. 
14;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  15).  Ap. 

Mosol  1  anion  —  Meshullam  10  (1  Esd. 
viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  Ap. 

Moth  (Heb.  '6th).  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  certainly  to  understand  some  species  of 
clothes-moth  (town).  Reference  to  the  destruc- 
tive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in  Job 
iv.  19,  xiii.  28;  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  &c.  In  Job 
xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth  his  house  as  a  moth." 
it  is  clear  thut  allusion  >s  made  either  to  ths 
well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  i*llionella,  or  some 
allied  species,  or  else  to  the  leaf-building  larvie 
of  some  other  member  of  the  Lqndoptera.  The 
clothes-moths  belong  to  the  group  Tintina, 
order  fspido/rtfra. 

Mother.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew 
over  all  contemporaneous  systems  of  legislation 
and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the  higher 
estimation  of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish  family, 
as  contrasted  with  modern  Oriental,  as  well  as 
ancient  <  )riental  and  classical  usage.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba, 
was  treated  with  especial  honor  (1  K.  ii.  19; 
Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3 ;  Dent.  v.  16,  xxi.  18, 
21  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii.  25,  xxix.  15, 
xxxi.  1,  30). 

Mount,  Mountain.  In  the  0.  T.,  our 

translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  terms  only  of  the  original:  (1) 
the  Heb.  har,  with  its  'derivative  or  kindred 
harar  or  htrer  ;  and  (2)  the  Chaldee  tur:  this  last 
occurs  only  in  Dan.  ii.  35,  45.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  rep- 
resenting opoc.  The  Hebrew  word  har,  like  the 
English  "  mountain,"  is  employed  both  for  single 
eminences  more  or  less  isolated,  such  as  Sinai, 
Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion,  and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges, 
such  as  Lebanon.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  moun- 
tainous country  or  district.  1 Tic  various  emi- 
nences or  mountain-districts  to  which  the  word 
har  is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  are  as  follows: 
Araium;  Amana;  of  the  Amalekites  ;  op 
the  Amohites  ;  Ararat  ;  Baalaii  ;  Baal- 
Hermux ;  Hash  as;  Bethel;  Bether;  Car- 
mel;  Ebal;  Epiiraim  ;  Ephron;  Esau; 
Gaasii  ;  Gerizim;  Giliioa  ■  Gilead;  Ha- 
LAK  ;  Here*  ;  Hermon  ;  Hor  (2)  ;  Horeb  ;  op 
Israel;  Jearim  ;  Judah;  Olivet,  or  op 
OLIVES ;  Mizar;  Mori  ah;  Naphtali  ;  Ne- 
bo;  Par  an  ;  Peraztm;  Samaria;  Seir; 
Sephar  ;  Sinai  ;  Sion,  Siriox,  or  Shenir 
(all  names  for  Hermon);  Shapher;  Tabor; 
Zalmon;  Zkmaraim;  Zion.    The  Mount  or 
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tub  Valley  was  a  district  on  the  cast  of  Jor- 
dan, within  the  territory  allotted  to  Reuben 
(.tosh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a  number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures of  jiersonification  of  the  natural  features 
uf  the  country  is  very  remarkable.    The  follow- 
ing are.  it  is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with 
this  object  in  relation  to  mountains  or  hills  :  — 
I.  Head,  Itthh,  (ten.  viii.  5  ;  Ex.  xix.  20;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  1  ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  (A.  V.  "top").  2. 
Eaks,  Aznoth.    Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  34  : 
possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.    3.  Silori.r>ER,  Catf*{*h. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  12;  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16 
("side").    4.  Side,  Tmui.    Used  in  reference 
to  a  mountain  in  I  Sam.  xxiii.  26  :  2  Sum.  xiii. 
34.    5.  Loixs  or  Flaxkh,  Cm/*A.  Chisloth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.    It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  this  part 
of  the  mountain,  HaCesulloth,  i.e.  the  "  loins  " 
(Josh,  xix.  18).     6.  Rib,  Turin.    Only  used 
onee,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2 
S  im.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated  "  side."  7. 
Back,  Shnrm.    Possibly  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Sltfrhem,  which  mav  lie  derived  from 
its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 
8.  ['ii i., ii, Jan ;'t'i.  Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim, 
Judg.  xix.  1,18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23  ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  24.    Used  also  for  the  "  side*.  "  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3.    9.  The  word  translated 
"  covert  "  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  20  is  .SV/Vr,  from 
sdthar  "  to  hide,"  and  probably  refers  to  the 
shrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
path  lay".    In  this  passage,  "  hill  "  should  be 
"  mountain."    The  Chaldce  tir  is  the  name 
•till  given  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  JeM 
et-  Tur. 

Mount  (Is.  xxix.  3;  Jer.  Ti.  6,  4c.). 

ISlKOK.J 

Mountain  of  the  Amorites,  specifically 
mentioned  Ocut.  i.  19, 20  (conn.  44).  It  seems 
to  l>e  the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plateau  of  et-  T ih,  running  from  a  little  S.  of  W. 
to  the  N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  extremities 
are  the  Jebtl  Ami/  tn-.Vu/cah  westward,  and 
./aW  ti-Midenth  eastward,  and  from  which  line 
the  country  continues  mountainous  all  the  way 
to  Hebron. 

Mourning.  The  numerous  lists  of  words 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various 
actions  which  arc  characteristic  or  mourning 
shows  in  a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish 
customs  in  this  respect.  They  appear  to  have 
consist  -d  chiefly  in  the  following  particulars  : 

—  I.  Beating  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the 
body.  2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  exces- 
sive degree.  3.  Wearing  sad-colored  garments. 
4.  Songs  of  lamentation.  5.  Funeral  feasts. 
6.  Employment  of  persons,  esjiecially  women, 
to  lam  -nt.  ( 1 . )  One  marked  feature  of  Oriental 
mourning  is  what  may  be  called  its  studied 
publicity,  and  the  careful  observance  of  the  pre- 
scribed ceremonies  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
8;  Is.  xv.  3.  Ac).  (2.)  Among  the  particular 
forms  observed,  the  following  may  l»e  mentioned  : 

—  a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen!  xxxvii.  29,34, 
Xliv.  13,  Ac.),  b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  ((Jen. 
xxxrii.  34;  2  Satp.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10.  6c.).  c. 
Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32,  Ac.),    d.  Black  or  sad- 

(2  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  21, 


Ac.),   t.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of 
person  (Dent  xxi.  12,  13,  Ac).  /  Shaving  the 
liead,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard 
(Lev.  x.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  24,  Ac.),   g.  Laving 
bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2,  xlvii.  2, 
Ac.),  h.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink 
(2  Sam.  i.  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22,  Ac.),    i.  In  the 
same  direction  may  be  mentioned  diminution 
in  offerings  to  God"  and  prohibition  to  partake 
in  sacrificial  food  ( Lev.  vii.  20 ;  Deut.  xxvi.  14 ). 
k.  Covering  the  "  upper  lip,"  i.e.  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence  (Lev.  xiii.  45  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4). 
/.  Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli.  5). 
Beating  the  body  (Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19). 
mi.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mourning  ( Beet,  xii-  5  ;  Jer.  ix.  1 7  ;  Am. 
v.  16;  Matt.  ix.  23).    n.  Akin  to  this  usage 
the  custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in 
the  lamentations  oi  bereaved  or  attlicted  persons 
(Gen.  1.  3  ;  Judg.  xi.  40  ;  Job  ii.  11,  xxx.  25, 
Ac.),   o.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence 
indicative  of  grief  (lien,  xxiii.  3 ;  Judg.  xx.  26, 
Ac.),   p.  Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  consola- 
tion (Jcr.  xvi.  7,  8). 

T)  e  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case 
of  J  icob,  it  was  seventy  davs  (Gen.  I.  3) ;  of 
Aaron  (Num.  xx.  29)  and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
8),  thirty.  A  further  period  of  seven  days  in 
Jacob's  case.  Gen.  I.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul, 
which  .nay  have  been  an  abridged  period  in 
time  of  national  danger,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.  (3.) 
Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  apocryphal 
Iwoks.  (4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not  scriptural, 
these  notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed,  and  in 
some  cases  enlarged.  (5.)  In  the  last  place  wc 
may  mention  —  u.  the  idolatrous  "  mourning  foi 
Tammuz,"  Er.  \  iii.  14,  as  indicating  identity  of 
practice  in  eertaii  cases  among  Jews  and  hea- 
thens ;  and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  offerings 
of  food  at  graves,  Ecelus.  xxx.  18*  b.  The  pro- 
hibition, Isjth  to  the  high-priest  nnd  to  Na/.a- 
rites,  against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a 
father  or  mother,  Lev.  xui.  10,  1 1  ;  Num.  vi.  7. 
The  inferior  priests  were  li.uited  to  the  cases  of 
their  near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  c.  The 
food  eaten  during  tlw  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxva  14  ;  Jer.  xvi. 
5,  7;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  IIos.  ix.  4.  48.)  When  we 
turn  to  heathen  writers,  we  find  similar  usages 
prevailing  among  various  nations  of  antiquity. 
(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  Ori- 
ental and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modern, 
in  great  measure  agree.  D'Arvicux  says,  Arab 
men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  so  cam, 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth 


or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older  women  wear 
a  blue  veil  and  an  old  abba  by  way  of  mourning 
garments.  They  also  sing  the  praises  of  the 
deceased.  Niebuhr  says  l>oth  Mahometans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times.  Burekhardt  says  the  wo- 
men of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their  heads  on 

the  death  of  their  nearest  relative  a  custom 

prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  also  mentions  wail- 
ing women,  and  a'man  in  distress  hesm-armg 
his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grief. 
In  the  Arabian  Nights  are  freqnent  allusions  to 
similar  practices.  They  also  mention  ten  days 
and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mourning.  Lane, 
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speaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says, "  After 
death,  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries  of 
lamentation  called  welweloh  ur  wilwal,  uttering 
the  inoxt  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  O,  my  master!  <),  my 
resource!  0,  my  misfortune!  O,  my  glory!' 
(see  Jer.  xxii.  18.)  The  temalcs  of  the  neigh- 
liorhood  come  to  join  with  them  in  this  eon- 
clamution  :  generally,  also,  the  family  send  lor 
two  or  more  neddaUfta.or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and,  beating  them, 
they  exclaim,  '  Alas  for  him  ! '  The  female 
relatives,  domestics,  and  friends,  with  their  hair 
dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with  rent  clothes, 
beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner,  '  Alas 
for  him ! '  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress ; 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  a  dark-blue 
color.  They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  " 
(Mad.  Ea.  BL  152,  171,  195). 

Mouse  (Heb.  'achar)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  29 ; 
1  Sam.  vi.  4,  5  ;  Is.  lxvi.  17.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse. 
The  original  word  denotes  a  tield-ravager,  and 
may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive  ro- 
dent. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  1  Sam. 
vi.  5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  "  may  include 
and  more  |>articularly  refer  to  the  short-tailed 
tield-mice  (Arvicola  agratis.  Firm.),  which  Dr. 
Kitto  says  cause  great  destruction  to  the  corn- 
lands  ot  Syria. 

Mowing.  As  the  great  beat  of  the  climate 
in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  coun- 
tries soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-mak- 
ing in  our  sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The 
term  '*  hay,"  therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps. 
cvi.  20,  is  incorrect.  So  also  Prov.  xxvii.  25, 
and  Is.  xv.  6.  The  "  king's  mowings  "  (Am. 
▼ii.  1),  i>.  mown  grass  (Ps.  lxxi.  6),  may  per- 
haps refer  to  some  royal  right  of  early  pasturage 
for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 

Moza.  1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron 
(I  Chr.  ii.  46).  2.  Son  of  Zimri,  and  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo  zah,  one  of  the  citiea  in  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  be- 
tween hac-Ccphirah  and  Rekem.  No  trace  of 
any  name  resembling  Mozah  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  Interpreting  the  name  according 
to  its  Hebrew  derivation,  it  may  signify  "  the 
spring-head  "  —  the  place  at  which  the"  water 
of  a  spring  gushes  out.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  follows :  — 
"  There  was  a  place  below  .Jerusalem  named 
Motsa ;  thither  they  descended,  and  gathered 
willow-branches,  i.e.  for  the  "Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles "  so  called.  To  this  the  Gcmara  adds, 
"  The  place  was  a  Colonia,  that  is,  exempt  from 
the  king's  tribute."  Schwans  ( 1 27 )  would  iden- 
tify Moza).  with  the  present  Kulonirh,  a  village 
alwut  four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa 
Road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Wady  Beit 
Haiiinafi. 

Mulberry-trees  (Heb.  irctHm)  occurs 

only  in  2  Sam.  v.  23  and  24,  and  I  Chr.  xiv. 
14.  We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  f*ied. 
The  Jewish  rabbis,  with  several  modern  ver- 


sions, understand  the  mulberry-tree ;  others  re- 
tain the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  335) 


believes  the  Hebrew  bdrd  is  identical  with  a  tree 
of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a  MS.  work  of 
the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l  Fadli,  name- 
ly, some  species  of  Amur it  or  BaJaamodendron. 
Dr.  Royle  refers  the  Hebrew  bdva  to  the  Arabic 
Sltajrui-al-Uik,  "  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he  iden- 
tifies with  some  sjtccica  of  pojlar.  Rosen- 
muller  follows  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xiv.  14,  and 
believes  "  pear-trees  "  are  signified.  As  to  the 
claim  of  the  mulhcrry-trcc  to  represent  the  Ar- 
an* of  Scripture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  loun- 
dation  lor  such  an  interpretation.  As  to  the 
tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  spcal.s,  and  which 
Sprepgel  identifies  with  AmyruGileadmsu,  Lin., 
it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote  the  bdea  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  for  the  Amyridacea  are  trop- 
ical  shrubs,  and  never  could  have  grown  in  the 
Valley  of  Rcphaim.  The  explanation  given  by 
Royle,  that  some  poplar  is  signified,  is  untena- 
ble; for  the  Hebrew  Woo  and  the  Arabic  baka 
are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  significa- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  the 
second  radical  letter  in  each  word.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  mulberry- 
tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34. 

Mule,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words  :  —  1 .  Pered,  Pir- 
ddh,  the  common  and  feminine  Hebrew  nouns 
to  express  the  "  mule ;  "  the  first  of  which  oc- 
curs in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible,  the  lat- 
ter only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till  the 
time  of  David,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Israel- 
ites were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  horses. 
After  this  time,  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scrip- 
ture often  mentioned  together.  Michaelis  con- 
jectures  that  the  Israelites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  mules  in  the  war  which  David 
carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis  (Zobah) 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time,  it  is 
possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally 
accompanied  the  horses  which  we  know  the 
king  of  Israel  obtained  from  that  country  ;  for 
though  the  mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
!  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy 
i  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  ac- 
!  quainted  with  this  animal.  It  would  appear 
that  kings  and  great  men  only  rode  on  mules. 
We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T.  : 
perhaps,  therefore,  they  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
ported. 2.  lirctih  [Dromkdart].  3.  Yetnim 
is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  mules "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name 
occurs  is  one  concerning  which  various  expla- 
i  nations  have  been  attempted.  Whatever  may 
be  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  A.V.  is  incorrect  in  its 
rendering  :  —  "  This  was  that  Anah  that  found 
the  mules  in  the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Xihcon  his  father."  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation is  that  which  interprets  uemim  to 
mean  "  warm  springs,"  as  the  Vulg.  has  it. 

Mup'pim,  a  Bcnjamite,  and  one  of  the 
fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  belonged 
to  the  original  colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in 
Egypt  (tien.  xlvi.  21).  In^Nuro.  xxvi.  89,  the 
name  is  written  Shnpham.  In  1  Chr.  vii.  12, 
15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as  xxvi.  16),  and 
viii.  5,  Shcphupban.    Hence  it- is  probable  that 
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Muppim  is  a  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that 
Shupham  is  the  true  form. 

Murder.    The  principle  on  which  the  act 

of  taking  the  lite  of  a  hutnuii  being  whj  regard- 
ed by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  in  stated 
on  its  highest  ground  as  un  outrage  on  the  like- 
ness of  God  in  man,  to  lie  punished  even  when 
Caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6;  see  also 
John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  12,  15).  Iu  second- 
ary or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  in 
the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth,  which  im- 
mediately follows  (lien.  ix.  7).  The  jH.stdilu- 
vian  command  was  limited  by  the  Law  of  .Mo 
se-*,  which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental 
homicide,  defined  with  additional  strictness  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited  com]>cnsation 
or  reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  protection  if 
he  took  refill  in  the  refuse  city,  or  even  at  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  (Kx.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  21  ;  I  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31).  Bloodshed  even  in 
wai  fare  was  held  to  involve  |>olliition  (Num. 
xxxv.  33,  34;  Dent.  xxi.  I.  9 ;  I  ("hr.  xxviii. 
3).  It  is  not  certain  whether  ■  master  who 
killed  his  slave  was  punished  with  death  ( Kx. 
xxi.  20).'  No  punishment  is  mentioned  for 
suicide  attempteo,  nor  docs  any  special  restric- 
tion appear  to  have  attached  to  the  property  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23).  Striking  a  preg- 
nant woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death  was  pun- 
ishable with  death  (Kx.  xxi.  23).  If  an  ani- 
mal known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of 
any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed, 
but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Kx.  xxi. 
2i,  31).  The  dutv  of  executing  punishment 
on  the  munlerer  is  in  the  Kaw  expressly  laid 
on  the  "revenger  of  blood  ;  "  but  the  question 
of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  decided  by  the  Ke- 
vitieal  tribunal.  In  regal  times,  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecution of  justice  on  a  munlerer  seems  to  have 
la-en  assumed  to  some  extent  by  tin;  sovereign, 
as  well  as  the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
3'J,  xiv.  7.  11  ;  I  K.  ii.  34).  It  was  lawful  to 
kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the  act,  but  un- 
lawful to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Kx.  xxiL  2,  3). 

Mll'shi,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Ko- 
hath  (Kx.  vi.  19;  Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  19, 
47,  xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

Music.  The  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, like  the  first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of 
metals,  was  a  Cainitc.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  iv.,  .Tubal  the  son  of  Lantech  was 
"  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  Htid 
organ,"  that  is  of  all  players  1151011  stringed  and 
wind  instruments.  1  he  first  mention  of  music 
in  the  times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative 

I  lie  passage  referred  to  (Kx.  xxi.  00,  21)  wa« 
formerly  one  of  the  main  bulwark*  of  American 
-lavery.  and  h  as  follows:  •'  If  a  mm  $mite  hi* 
irrvnnt  or  hl»  tixnid  id/A  a  r  «/,  unit  Ac  «h>  KW/er  liti 
tend,  he  ihali  >urc/y  b*p>*ni*H*d,  VaMthttmtdtna, 
»r*  he  continued  iUty  or  <«*.,  h<-*lw!t  not  If.  jxiniakptti 
for  he.  it  hit  mmiey." 

The  word  luk.un  here  rendered  puninhff  occurs 
thirty-live  times  in  the  ( >.  I'.,  and  is  ever)  wh<  re  bat 
here  rendered  "  avenpc,''  "  take  \  i-tmi'anee,"  or  "  to 

revenge."   The  meaning  of  ibe  -tut  i<  MiN:  If  a 

master  beat  his  servant  to  death  tri'h  a  rwf,  there 
is  evident'  of  intentional  murder;  Slid  the  death  of 
the  -ervant  shall  certainly  be  arencH  by  the  death 
of  the  master.  If  th-  servant  lived  nam*  days,  the 
evidence  of  intent  tok'.il  v,as  wanting,  and  the  crime 
wu  manslaughter.  *n:i  to  be  punished  as  satin, 
though  not  In  the  dea'li  of  the  master.  —  Ki>. 


of  Laban's  interview  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi. 
27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
served, the  practice  of  music  existed  in  the  up- 
land country  of  Syria;  and  of  the  three  possible 
kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The 
three  kinds  are  alluded  to  in  Job  \.\i.  12.  On 
the  bunks  of  the  Ued  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  their  triumphal  song  of  deliv- 
erance from  the  boats  of  Kgypt ;  ami  Miriam, 
in  celebration  of  the  same  event,  exen  ised  one 
of  her  functions  as  a  prophetess  by  leading  a 
procession  of  the  women  of  the  camp,  chanting 
m  chorus  the  burden  to  the  song  of  Moses, 
"  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  lie 
thrown  into  the  sea."  The  triumphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  char- 
acter aliout  it ;  but  the  employment  of  music  in 
religious  service,  though  idolatrous,  is  more 
distinctly  marked  in  the  festivities  which  at- 
tended the  erection  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of 
the  tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  ciunp,  point  to  music  of  a 
very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  u  distinctly 
ractrica.  'orm,  and  was  probably  intended  to  I* 
sung  with  1  raus.'cd  accompaniment  as  one  of 
the  people's  song*.  The  simpler  impromptu 
with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of  Israel 
greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  01'  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off*  on  me  spur  of 
the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild 
joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their  national 
champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of  Israel  *' 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet 
with  nothing  like  a  systematic  cultivation  «»f 
music  among  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  appears  to 
have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of  these  schools  may  have  In-en  tan  gilt, 
music  was  an  essential  part  of  their  practice. 
Professional  musicians  soon  became  attached 
to  the  court.  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
round  him  '"singing  men  ami  singing  women  " 
(2  Sam.  xix.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same, 
(Keel.  ii.  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court 
by  his  patronage  of  art.  and  obtaining  11  repu- 
tation himself  as  no  mean  composer  ( I  K.  iv, 
.12). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  sc'ni>ol  of 
music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest 
sen-ice  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Before, 
however,  the  elaborate  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  David  tor  the  temple  choir.  Mere  must 
have  Iwvn  u  considerable  body  of  musicians 
throughout  the  country  (2  Sam.  vi.  .'•) ;  and  in 
the  procession  which  accompanied  tin*  nrk  from 
the  house  of  ( >l>ed-ei|om.  the  Invites,  with  Che- 
naniah  at  their  head,  who  bad  acquired  skill 
Inim  previous  training,  played  on  p-alteries, 
harps,  ainl  evinbals.  to  the  words  of  tlie  psalm 
()f  thanksgiving  which  David  had  compos.  <|  fur 
the  occasion  (I  (.'hr.  xv..  xvi.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Iicvitcs  all  along  bad  prac 
tised  music,  and  that  some  musical  service  w  i« 
part  of  tht  worship  of  (be  tain-m  u  le.  The 
position  which  they  occupied  among  the  other 
iriU-s  naturally  favored  the  cultivation  of  an 
art   which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  a 
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leisurely  and  peaceful  life.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
family  in  the  choir.  Asaph  himself  appears  to 
have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5), 
and  tuU  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  xv.  19),  perhapH  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  hund  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  dis- 
tinct from  both,  as  is  evident  in  l's.  lxviii.  25, 
"  the  sin^rs  went  before,  the  players  on  instru- 
ments followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the 
damsels  playing  with  timbrels."  The  "play- 
ers on  instruments  "  were  the  performers  ujkmi 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  psaltery  and  harp. 
The  "  players  on  instruments,"  in  I  s.  lxxxvii. 

7,  were  different  from  these  Inst,  and  were 
properly  pipers  or  performers  on  perforated 
wind-instruments  (see  1  K.  i.  40).  "The dam- 
sels playing  with  timbrels  "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii. 
8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part  in 
the  temple  choir.  The  trumpets,  which  arc 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  plaved  before 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8),  appear  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  24, 
xvi.  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in  royal  proc- 
lamations (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  were  probably 
intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12.  The  altar  was 
the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the  sacri- 
fices were  His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18);  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  corresjKinded  to 
the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly 
monarchs  were  accompanied.  The  Temple 
was  His  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentries 
watched  the  gutcs  by  night  they  chanted  the 
songs  of  Zion  ;  one  of  these  it  has  been  con- 
jectured with  probability  is  Ps.  exxxiv.  In 
the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews,  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The 
kings  had  their  court  musicians  (Keel.  ii.  8), 
who  bewailed  their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25); 
and  in  the  luxurious  times  of  the  later  monarchy 
the  effeminate  gallants  of  Israel,  reeking  with 
j>erfiimes,  and  stretched  upon  their  couches  of 
ivory,  were  wont  at  their  l»anquets  to  ac- 
coni|Miny  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltcrv  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused 
themselves  with  devising  musical  instruments 
while  their  nation  was  perishing.  But  while 
music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery 
and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of 
mirth  and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  was  only  when  a  curse  was 
upon  the  land' that  the  prophet  could  say,  "  The 
mirth  of  tahrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them  that 
rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaseth,  they 
shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song"  (Is.  xxiv. 

8,  9).  The  bridal  processions  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  were  accompanied  with 
music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  .'14),  and  these  ceased 
only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ez.  xxvi.  13). 
I  he  iniiiic  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied 
with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).  The 
triumphal  processions  which  celebrated  a  vic- 
tory were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and  sin  tiers 
(Ex.  xv.  1,  20;  Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6,  xxi.  11  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Jud.  xv.  12, 
18),  and  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even 
t  ocompanied  armies  to  battle. 


Besides  songs  of  triumph,  there  were  also 
religious  songs  (Is.  xxx.  29  ;  Am.  v.  23;  Jam 
v.  13),  "songs  of  the  temple"  (Am.  viii.  3),  and 
songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship 
(Ex.  xxxii.  18).  Love-songs  are  alluded  to  in 
l's.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There 
the  doleful  songs  of  the  funeral-, 
the  wuiling  chant  of  the  mourners  who  went 
about  the  streets,  the  professional  "  keening  " 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2 
Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Eccl.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17-20; 
Am.  v.  10).  The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they 
gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  vine-presses 
were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi. 
10  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  33) ;  the  women  sang  as  they 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  national  pros- 
perity was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.  There 
is  one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is 
casually  made  (Kcclus.  ix.  4),  and  who  were 
probably  foreigners,  the  harlots  who  frequented 
the  streets  of  great  cities,  and  attracted  notice 
by  singing,  and  playing  the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  15. 
16).  There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music 
appears,  and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can 
lie  said  :  the  mysterious  influence  which  it  had 
in  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  prophecy  and  prophet- 
ical inspiration.  From  the  instances  in  which 
it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew 
root  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under 
which  the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels 
sang.  All  that  can  be  safely  concluded  is,  that, 
in  their  external  manifestations,  the  effect  of 
music  in  exciting  the  emotions  of  the  sensitive 
Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's  madness  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same 
word!  The  case  of  Saul  is  more  difficult  still. 
We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret  of  his  dark 
malady.  Two  turning-points  in  his  history  are 
the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the  first  ( 1 
Sam.  x.  5)  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread 
encounter  which  the  despairing  monarch  chal- 
lenged before  the  fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  The  last 
occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience 
of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he 
was  rejected  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  26). 
Immediately  after  this,  we  are  told  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit 
from  Jehovah  troubled  him  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ; 
and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witnessed 
the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him 
by  the  music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that 
the  same  means  should  lie  employed  for  his 
restoration  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23).  But  on  two 
occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  supervened, 
the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of 
insanity  had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 
11,  xix.  9,  10K 

Musical  Instruments.  In  addition  to 
the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been  rep- 
resented in  our  version  bv  some  modern  word, 
ami  are  treated  under  their  respective  titles, 
there  are  other  terms  which  arc  vaguely  or 
generally  rendered.  These  are — 1.  tiachhran, 
( 'bald.,  rendered  "  instruments  of  music"  in 
Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin  gives  "or  table,  per- 
haps lit.  concidilnes."  The  last-mentioned  ren- 
dering is  that  approved  by  Oescnius,  and  seems 
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most  probable.  —  2.  Minnim,  rendered  with 
great  probability  "  stringed-instruments  "  in 
Ps.  cl.  4.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  term,  but 
beyond  this  nothing  is  knuwn  of  it.  — 3.  Asdr, 
"  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,"  Ps.  xcii.  3. 


The  full  p 
psaltery,  a 


hrase  U  Visor, 


in  P 


true  rendering  of  the 


a  ten-stringed 
xxxiii.  2,  cxlir.  9  ;  and  the 
first-mentioned  passage 
would  be  "  upon  mi  instrument  of  ten  strings, 
even  upon  the  psaltery."  —  4.  Shidddh,  in  Eccl. 
ii.  8  only,  "  I  gat  me  "men-singers  and  women- 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sous  of  men, 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts."  The 
words  thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  va- 
riety of  meanings.  But  the  most  probable  in- 
terpretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  sug- 
gested  by  a  usage  or  the  Talmud,  where  sludah 
denotes  a  "  palanquin  "  or  "  litter"  for  women. 
—  5.  Shalisnim,  rendered  "  instruments  of  mu- 
sic "  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
in  the  margin  "  three-stringed  instrument!." 
Rusdiger  translates  "  triangles,"  which  are  said 
to  have  Iwen  invented  in  Syria,  from  the  HUM 
root  We  have  no  mean!  of  deciding  which  is 
the  more  correct. 

Mustard  occurs  in  Matt  xiii.  31,  xvii.  20; 
Mark  iv.  31  ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6.  The  sub- 
iect  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has  of 
fite  years  been  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
troversy, the  common  mustard-plant  being  sup- 

toscd  unable  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
iblical  allusion.  In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
Royle,  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  published  in  No.  xv.  of  their  Journal 
(1844),  entitled  "On  the  Identification  of  the 
Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,"  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  Salvadora  Persicn  is  the  tree  in 
question.  He  supposes  the  Salvadora  /Which 
to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called  K/utrdtd  (the 
Arabic  for  mustard),  seeds  of  which  are  cm- 
ployed  throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for 
mustard,  of  which  they  have  the  taste  and  prop- 
erties. This  tree,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Ameuny,  a  Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Royle,  is  found  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  Da- 
mascus, and  is  said  to  be  generally  recognized 
in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture. 
Notwithstanding  all  thut  has  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Royle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  believe  that  the  subject 
of  the  mustard-troe  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally 
settled.  But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salmdora 
Persica  are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consid- 
er whether  some  mustard-plant  {Sinapis)  may 
not  after  all  be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable. 
The  objection  commonly  made  against  anv 
Sinapis  being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that 
the  seed  grew  into  "a  tree,"  or,  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  "  a  great  tree."  in  the  branches  of  which 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come  and  lodge. 
Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it  is 
urged  with  great  truth,  that  the  expression  is 
figurative  and  Oriental,  and  that,  in  a  prover- 
bial simile,  no  literal  accuracy  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  an  error,  for  which  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage 
implies  that  birds  "  built  their  nests  "  in  the 
tree :  the  Greek  word  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
won!  merely  means  "  to  settle  or  rest  hjkmi  " 


any  thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ;  nor  is 
there  any  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expres- 
sion "  fowls  of  the  air  "  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  insessorial  kinds,  —  linnets,  finches, 
Ac.  Hiller's  explanation  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one,— that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on 
the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond  Again,  whatever 
the  Sinapis  may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an 
herb,  or  more  properly  "  a  gardeu  herb."  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  the  large  size  which  the 
mustard-plant  attains  in  Palestine.  In  their 
journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun,  in  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain  very 
thickly  covered  with  herbage,  particularly  the 
mustard-plant,  which  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses'  heads.  Dr.  Thomson  also  says  he  has 
seen  the  wild  mustard  on  the  rtcA  plain  of 
Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and  the  ndcr.  If, 
then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  ricA  plain  of  Akkar 
grows  as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it  might 
attain  to  the  same  or  a  greater  height  when  in 
a  cultivated  garden.  The  expression,  "  which 
is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  '  is  in  all  proba 
bility  hyperbolical,  to  denote  a  very  smalt  seed 
indeed,  as  there  are  many  seeds  which  are 
smaller  than  mustard.  '*  Vhe  Lord  in  his  popu- 
lar teaching,"  says  Tren«  \  (Nates  on  Parables, 
108),  "  adhered  to  the  popular  language ; "  and 
the  mustard-seed  was  used  proverbially'  to  de- 
uotc  any  thing  very  minute. 

Muth-lab'ben.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Muth-labben  "  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix., 
which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture 
Two  difficulties  in  connection  with  it  have  to 
be  resolved  ;  fir  N  to  determine  the  true  n.tding 
of  the  Hebrew,  *  id  then  to  ascertain  iu  mean- 
ing. Neither  of  these  points  has  beet<  satis- 
factorilv  explained.  If  the  reading  of  Vulgate 
and  LX  X.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  conso- 
nants, the  words  might  be  'at  tlamikh,  "  upon 
Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi. :  and  lat> 
hen  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  lilmt  Korack, 
"  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in  tba 
same  title.  But  if  the  Mason-tic  reading  be 
the  true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  anv  meaning 
to  it  Tho  Targum  renders  the  title  of  the 
psalm, —  "  on  the  death  of  the  man  who  came 
forth  from  l>etwccn  the  camps,"  alluding  to 
Ooliath,  the  Philistine  champion  (1  Sara.  xvii. 
4).  Others  render  it  "on  the  death  of  the 
son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom.  Rashi's  words 
are —  "  But  I  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future 
to  come,  when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel 
shall  Ijc  made  white,  and  their  righteousness 
be  revealed,  and  their  salvation  draw  ui^'J,  when 
Esau  and  his  seed  shall  U«  blotted  "vt"  Do 
nesh  supposes  that  lalJun  was  the  na.nv  of  a 
man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and 
to  whom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked  "  in 
verse  5.  Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his 
Exposition)  identifies  him  with  Saul.  As  a  last 
resource,  Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  in 
tended  to  convev  instructions  to  the  Levite 
minstrel  Ben  (1  Ohr.  xv.  18).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  suspect  that  the  reading  in  this 
verse  is  corrupt,  as  the  name  is  not  repeated 
with  the  others  in  verse  20.  There  still  remain 
to  lie  noticed  the  conjectures  of  Delit/.sch,  that 
Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or  melodv  with 
the  words  of  the  song  associated  with  it ;  of 
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others,  that  it  wu  n  musical  instrument ;  ami 
of  Hupfeld,  thflt  it  was  the  commencement  of 
an  old  song,  either  signifying  "  die  for  the  son," 
or  "death  to  the  son.'  On  all  account*,  it 
twins  extremely  probable  that  the  title  in  its 
present  form  is  onfv  a  fragment  of  the  original, 
which  may  have  iwn  in  full  what  has  been 
suggested  above. 

My II  dllS,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cakia, 
between  MlUtTBS  and  H  a  Lie  AKS  ASSt's.  We 
rind  ill  1  Mnee.  xv.  23  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  a  Jewish  population.  The  name  still  lingers 
in  the  modem  Mrntwlw,  though  the  remains 
of  the  city  are  probably  at  (iumi*ftlu.  Ap. 

My'ra,  an  important  town  in  LYClA,  and 
interesting  to  us  as  the  place  where  St.  Paul, 
on  his  voyage  to  Home  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was 
removed  from  the  Adrumyttian  ship  which  had 
bn. tight  him  from  Ciesarea,  and  entered  the 
Alexandrian  ship  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Malta.  Myrn  (called  fMmhm  by 
the  Greeks)  is  remarkable  still  for  its  remains 
of  various  periods  of  history.  The  tombs, 
enriched  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Lycian  char- 
acter, -how  that  it  mu-t  have  been  wealthy  in 
early  times  Its  enormous  theatre  attests'  its 
considerable  population  in  what  may  l>e  called 
its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  i^orge  which  leads 
into  the  mountains  is  a  large  Byzantine  church, 
a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have 
Wguu  with  St.  Paul's  visit. 


Myrrh,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  uinr  ami  lot. —  1.  M6r  is 
mentioned,  in  Ex.  xxx.  2.1,  as  one  of  the 
ingredient*  of  the  "oil  of  holv  ointment ;  "  in 
Ksth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the  substances  used  in 
the  purification  of  women  :  in  P§.  xlv.  ft,  PrOY. 
vii.  17,  and  in  several  passing's  in  Canticles,  as 
a  perfume.  The  Greek  occurs  in  Matt.  ii.  II 
amongst  the  drifts  brought  by  the  wise  men  to 
the  infant  Jesus  ;  and  in  Mark  xv.  23,  it  is  said 
that  "wine  minted  with  myrrh  "  was  offered 
to,  hut  refused  by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross. 


Myrrh  was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John 
xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86).  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  made  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  mdr  (see 
Celsius,  //i<T(/>.  i.  522),  and  much  doubt  has 
existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. According  to  the  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus (iii.  107),  Dioscorides  (i.  77),  Thcophras- 

|  tus  (ix.  4,  §1),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  49), 
Strain),  Pliny,  &c,  the  tree  which  produce* 
myrrh  grows  in  Arabia.  Forskal  mentions 
two  myrrh-producing  trees,  Amyris  Kataf  and 
Amyris  Kajal,  as  occurring  near  Haes  in  Ara- 
bia Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  which  Ehrenberg 
ami  Hcmprich  found  in  the  liorders  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in 
Abyssinia,  are  U-licved  to  be  identical  ;  the  tree 
is  the  Baltamodtndnm  myrrha,  "a  low,  thorny, 
ragged  -  looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate 
leaves  :  "  it  is  probably  the  Murroi  Abu'l  Fadli, 
of  which  he  says  "  murr  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  thorny  tree  like  an  acacia,  from  which  Hows 
a  white*  liquid,  which  thickens,  and  become*  a 

1  gum."  The  Iiiilaftmotlrntiron  myrrha,  which 
produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood 
and  bark  which  emit  a  strong  odor:  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  is  at  first  oily, 
but  becomes  hard  bv  exposure  to  the  air :  it 
lickings  to  the  natural  order  Ttrtliihtlttifrtr,  For 
the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  see  Gall. — 
2.  IM,  erroneously  translated  "  myrrh  "  in  the 
A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xltii.  II,  the  only- 
two  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  den,  te  the  odorous  resin 
which  exudes  from  the  brum  lies  of  the  Cislus 
rrHirus,  known  by  the  name  of  Infinitum  or 
laManum.  It  is  clear  that  lot  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine, 
yet  the  scriptural  pas-ayes  in  Genesis  speak  of 
this  substance  as  Wing  exported  from  Gilcad 
into  Egypt.  There  arc  several  species  of  Cistiu, 
all  of  which  are  liclicvcd  to  yield  the  yum  Inda- 
num  ;  but  the  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  one 
which  is  found  in  Palestine,  viz..  the  Cistus 

I  crtlirus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew lot,  the  Arabic  Itithm,  the  Greek  /r/Aaiov, 

1  the  Latin  and  English  Idlnnum.  are  identical. 
The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  67*- 
tacrtr,  the  rock-rose  family. 

Myrtle  (Heb.  Inn/us)'.  There  is  no  doudt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  for  all  the  old  versions  arc 
agreed  ii|»on  the  point,  and  the  identical  main 
occurs  in  Arabic  as  the  name  of  the  "  my  rtle." 
Mention  of  the  mvrtle  is  made  in  Neb  viii.  15: 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13;  Zech.  i.  8,  10.  II.  The 
modern  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booth* 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Form 
erly,  as  we  learn  from  Nehemiah  ( ^  iii-  15), 
mvrtlcs  grew  on  the  hills  a  1  tout  Jerusalem 
"  <  )n  Olivet,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "nothing  is 
now  to  U*  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  tig  tree  :  " 
on  sonic  of  the  hills,  however,  m  ar  Jerusalem, 
Has  ehpiist  oI>«m  rved  the  myrtll  l)l  Hookei 
savs  it  i-  not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Gali- 
lee. There  are  several  of  the  specie-  of  the 
genus  ififrtuti  but  the  Mifrhu  romnvRU  is  the 
only  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  Undo*:  it 
Ih-Ioiuts  to  the  natural  order  t\fyrtmvr,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 
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M)ntu$  romnnu. 

My'sia.  If  wc  wrn>  required  to  fix  the 
exact  limit*  of  this  north-western  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  he  neces- 
sary. But  it  is  mentiuneci  only  onee  in  the 
N.T.  (Acts  xvi.  7,  »),  and  that 'cursorily,  and 
in  reference  to  a  passing  journey.  The  best 
description  tliat  can  be  given  of  Mysia  at  this 
time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the  frontier 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  The 
terra  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not 
a  political  sense.' 


N. 


Na'am.    One  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son 

of  Jephunneh  (1  dir.  iv.  15). 

Na'amah.  1.  One  of  the  four  women 
who*e  nam  '*  are  preserved  in  the  records  of 
tin*  world  Ijefore  the  Flood ;  nil  except  Kvc 
bcine  Cainites.  She  WHS  daughter  of  Lantech 
hy  his  wife  Zdlah,  and  sister,  as  is  expressly 
mentioned,  to  Tuhal-Cain  (Gen.  iv.  22  only}. 
—  2.  Mother  of  King  Itchohoam  (I  K.  xiv.  21, 
31  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13).  On  each  occasion  she  is 
distinguished  by  the  title  "  the  (not  'nn,'  as  in 
A.  V.)  Ammonite."  She  was  therefore  one  of 
the  foreign  women  whom  Solomon  took  into 
his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In  the  IAX. 
(1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31  of  the 
Hebrew  text),  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"daughter  of  Ana  {i.e.  Ilanun)  the  son  of, 
Nahash." 

Na'amah?  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shefclah  (Josh, 
xv  41 ).    Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Naaman — or,  to  give  him  the  title  con - 
Terreil  on  him  by  our  Lord.  "  Naaman  the 
Syrian."  An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable 
incident  in  whose  lit"  is  preserved  to  us  through 
his  connection  with  the  prophet  Klisha.  The 
narrative  is  given  in  2  Iv.  v.  Of  Naaman  the 
Syrian  there  U  no  mention  in  the  Bible  except  \ 
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in  this  connection.  But  a  Jewish  tradition,  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Jottcpbus  {Ant.  riii. 
15,  §  5),  and  which  may  very  well  he  a  genuine 
one,  identifies  him  with"  the  archer  whose  arrow, 
whether  at  random  or  not,  struck  A  hah  with 
his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  "gave  deliverance 
to  Syria."  The  expression  is  remarkable  — 
"  because  that  by  him  .lehovah  had  given  de- 
liverance to  Syria."    The  most  natural  ex- 

Jlanation  perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering 
is  country,  hail  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy 
of  .lehovah  not  less  than  he  was  of  Syria. 
Whatever  the  particular  exploit  referred  to  was, 
it  had  given  Naaman  a  great  position  at  the 


court  of  Benhadad.  He 
chief  of  the  army,  and  MM  nearest  to  the  |>er- 
son  of  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  oflB- 
cially ,  and  supjiorted,  when  he  went  to  worship 
in  the  temple  of  Himmon  (ver.  18).  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver. 
27),  which  had  hitherto  defied  cure.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  l»een 
drawn  out  under  the  latter  head,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  His  request  to  bo  allowed 
to  take  away  two  mules'  burthen  of  earth  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  The  natural  explana- 
tion is,"  that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which 
prompted  the  I'isan  invaders  to  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa,  the  grateful  convert  to  .lehovah  wished  to 
take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  His  country,  to 
form  an  altar.  But  in  the  narrative  there  is 
no  mention  of  an  altar.  How  long  Naaman 
lived  to  continue  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah 
while  assisting  officially  at  the  worship  of  Uim- 
mon, we  ure  not  told.  " 

Na  aman.  <  >ne  of  the  family  of  Benjamin 
who  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  read 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  According  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage  he  was  the  son  of  Bela,  which 
is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him  in  Num. 
xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  He  is 
also  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bela  in  1  dir. 
viii.  3,  4. 

Naam'athite,  the  Gentile  name  of  one  of 
Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathitc  (Job.  ii. 
11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other 
trace  of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town 
whence  it  is  derive* I  is  unknown.  If  wc  may 
judge  from  modern  usage,  several  places  so 
called  probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders 
of  Svna. 

Na'amites,  the,  the  family  descended  from 
Naaman,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num. 
xxvi.  40  only). 

Na'arati,  the  second  wife  of  Ashur,  a 
descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 

Naara'i.  One  of  the  valiant  men  of  Da- 
vid's armies  (I  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  1  Chr.  he  is 
called  the  son  of  Kzbai ;  but  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35  he  appears  as  "  Paarai  the  Arbite,"  Kenni- 
cott  decides  that  the  former  is  correct. 

Na'aran,  a  cttv  of  Ephraira,  which  in  a 
very  ancient  record  ( I  Chr.  vii.  is  mentioned 
as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  trilie.  It  is  very 
probably  identical  with  Naakatii,  or  more 
accurately  Naarah. 

Na  arath  (the  Heb.  is  =  to  Naarah.  which 
is  therefore  the  real  form  of  the  name),  a  place 
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named  (Josh.  xvi.  7  only)  iu  one  of  the  land- 
mark* on  the  (southern)  lioundary  of  Kphraim. 
It  appear*  to  have  lain  between  Auruth  and 
Jericho.  If  Ataroth  he  the  present  Atom,  then 
Naarah  was  prolial>ly  somewhere  lower  down 
the  wady.  huschius  and  Jerome  s|H-ak  of  it  an 
if  well  known  to  them  —  "  Naurath,  a  small  vil- 
las of  the  Jews,  five  miles  from  Jerieho." 
Schwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  "  Neama."  also  "  five 
miles  from  .Jerieho,"  meaning  perhaps  Na'iinrh, 
the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Wady 
Mitt  yah  or  d-Aaa». 

Naashon.  [Nahshow.I 

Naas'son.  The  Greek  form  nf  the  name 
Nahsi.ox  (Matt  i.  4  ;  Luke  iii.  32  onlv). 

Na  athUfl.  One  of  the  family  of  Addi 
(1  Had.  ix.  31).  An. 

Na  bal,  one  of  the  characters  introduced  to 
as  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  glimpse  o?  his  whole  state  of 
lite  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.).  He  was 
a  sheep-master  on  the  confines  of  Juda>a 
and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror  the  name 
of  Caleb  (I  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxr.  3).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephns,  a  Ziphitc,  and 
his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name 
not  otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Cartnel, 
in  the  pasture-lands  of  Maori.  His  wealth,  as 
might  he  expected  from  his  abode,  consisted 
chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats,  which,  as  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  (Mutt, 
xxv. ),  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  together.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact  num- 
ber of  each  —  3,000  of  the  former,  1 ,000  of  the 
latUT.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to 
drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of 
Cannel  ;  and  it  was  whilst  they  were  on  one  of 
these  pastoral  excursions  that  they  met  n  band 
of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected  kind- 
ness, protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and 
never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv.  7,  15,  16).  Once  a  year  there 
was  a  grand  banquet  on  Carmel,  "like  the 
feast  of  a  king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes 
his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths  from  the 
chief  of  the  freebooters  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation,  enumerated  the  services  of 
their  master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a 
mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance  characteristic 
of  the  Kast,  "  whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  hand 
for  thy  servants  anil  for  thy  mm  David."  The 
great  sheep-master  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nize this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On 
hearing  the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he 
sprang  tin  (LXX.),  and  broke  out  into  fury, 
"  Who  is  David  ?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  f  " 
—  "  What  runaway  slaves  are  these  to  interfere 
with  my  own  domestic  arrangements  '.  "  (xxv. 
10,  It.)  The  moment  that  the  messengers 
were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  perceived 
the  danger  that  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst  not 
speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife,  as  to  the  good 
aiiL'el  of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds 
told  the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  the  offerings 
usual  on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,comp.  xxx.  1 1  ; 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  I  dir.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses 
of  Nahal's  large  establishment  —  herself  mount- 


I  cd  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  rur. 
ning  before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  toward* 
David's  encampment.  David  had  already 
made  the  fatal  vow  of  extermination  (xxv.  22). 
At  this  moment,  as  it  would  Mem,  Abigail  ap- 
peared, threw  herself  on  her  face  l>cforc  him, 
and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  language  which 
both  in  form  and  expression  almost  assumes  the 
tone  of  poetry.  She  returns  with  the  news  of 
David's  recantation  of  his  vow.  Xalial  is  then 
at  the  height  of  his  orgies,  and  his  wife  dared 
not  communicate  to  him  either  his  danger  or 
his  esca|»e  (xxv.  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told 
him  both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  "suddenly 
roused  to  a  sense  of  that  which  impended  over 
him.  "  His  heart  died  within  him,  ami  he  became 
as  a  stone."  It  was  as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon  him.  Ten  days  he 
lingered,  "  and  the  Lord:  smote  Nabal,  and  he 
died  "  (xxv.  37,  38). 

Nahari'aa.  Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  x.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
4).  An. 

Na  bathites,  the,  l  Mace.  v.  25,  ix.  35. 

|NkiiaIoth.|  Ap. 

Na  both,  victim  of  A hali  and  Jezebel.  He 
was  a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lav  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel.  lie  had 
also  a  Vineyard,  of  which  the  situation  is  not 
inite  certain.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
I  K.  xxi.  1 )  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  LXX. 
render  the  whole  clause  differently     The  royal 

Sialace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  the  city  wall  at 
fezreel.  According  to  both  texts,  it  immedi- 
ately adjoined  the  vincvard  ( 1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb. ; 
I  K.  xxi.  2,  LXX.  ;  2  K  ix.  30,  36),  and  it  thus 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  monev,  or  another 
vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the 
independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,  re- 
fused. "Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee." 
Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply  ;  but  the  proud 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.  She  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands.  A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announcement  of 
some  great  calamity.  Naboth  was  "  set  on  high  " 
in  the  public  place  of  Samaria ;  two  men  of 
worthless  character  accused  him  of  having 
"cursed  God  and  the  king."  He  and  his  chil- 
dren (2  K.  ix.  26)  were  dragged  out  of  the  city 
and  despatched  the  same  night.  The  place  of 
execution  there  was  by  the  large  tank  or  res- 
ervoir which  still  remains  on  the  sloiic  of 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  itninediatelv  outside  the 
walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were 
stoned  ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  l>elow. 

NabUChodono'SOr.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
kiia:  of  Habvlon  (I  Eld.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48; 
Toh.  xiv.  |ft;'Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7,  11,  12,  ii.  1,  4,  19, 
iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4,  xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13,  xiii. 
18).  An. 

Na  chon's  Threshing-floor,  the  place 

at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  progress 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah 
lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety 
(2  Sam.  vi.6). 

Na'chor.    1.  The  brother  of  Abraham 
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(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  [Nahor  1.]  —  2.  The  grand- 
father of  Abraham  ( Luke  iii.  34).    I Nahor  2/ 

Na  dab.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  ant 
Elislwba  (Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2).  He,  his 
father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of 
Israel,  were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled people  (Ex.  xxiv.  1  J,  and  were  commanded 
to  stay  ami  worship  (Jod  "  afar  off,"  below  the 
lofty  summit  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was 
to  come  near  to  the  Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev. 
x.  I ),  Nadab  and  his  brother  were  struek  dead 
before  the  sanctuary  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 
Their  offence  was  kindling  the  incense  in  their 
censers  with  "  strange  "  fire,  i.e.  not  taken  from 
that  whieh  burned  perpetually  (Lev.  vi.  13)  on 
the  altar.  —  2.  King  Jeroboam's  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel  B.C.  954,  and 
reigned  two  years  (1  K.  xv.  25-31 ).  At  the 
siege  of  Gibbethon,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  armv,  and  the  king  was  slain 
bv  Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar.  —  3.  A  son  of 
S'hammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28),  of  the  trite  of  Judah. 
—  4.  A  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  %  iii.  30,  ix.  36) 
of  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin. 

Nadab'atha,  ■  place  from  which  the  bride 
was  being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri, 
when  Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37).  That  Nadabatha  was  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable.  On  the 
east  of  Jordan,  the  only  two  names  that  occur 
aa  possible  are  Nebo  and  Nabathasa.  Ap. 

Nag  gc,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ 
(Luke  Iii,  25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Nogah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Nahalal,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebnlun, 
given  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  Mcrarite  Le- 
vitea  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which,  in 
the  list  of  the  allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15),  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Na- 
ii  all  a  l,  the  Hebrew  being  in  both  cases  iden- 
tical. Elsewhere  it  is  called  Nahalol.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  assert*  that  Nahalal  was  in 
post-biblical  times  called  Mahlnl  ;  and  this 
Schwarz  identifies  with  the  modern  Mtilul, 
a  village  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  on  the 
north,  four  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two 
of  Japhia. 

Nah'allal,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  spelling, 
in  Josh,  xix.  15,  the  name  which,  in  Josh.  xxi. 
35.  is  accurately  given  as  Nahalal. 

Nah  a  hoi,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Is- 
rael in  the  latter  part  of  their  progress  to 
Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19).  It  lay  "  bevond." 
that  is,  north  of,  the  Anion  (vcr.  13),  and 
between  Mattunah  ami  Bamoth  ;  the  next  after 
Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its  name  seems  to  im- 
ply that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and  it  is  not 
impossibly  preserved  in  that  "of  the  Wad;) 
Em'hryle,  which  r:ms  into  the  .Vo/Vft,  the  an- 
cient Anion,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the 
place  at  which  the  road  between  Rabbn  and 
Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

Nah  alol,  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  giv- 
ing the  name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of 
the  place  elsewhere  named  Nuhalal  (Judg.  i. 
30). 

Na  ham.  The  brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Je- 
hudijah,  wife  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  iv.  19). 


Nahama  ni.  A  chief  man  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nahara  i.  The  armor-bearer  of  Joab, 
called,  in  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  Na- 
iiari.  He  was  a  native  of  Bee  roth  (1  Chr. 
xi.  39). 

Na'hari.  The  same  as  Naharai  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  the  name  is 
printed  "  Nahakai  the  Berothite." 

Na  hash.  1.  "  Nahash  the  Ammonite," 
king  of  the  Benc-Ammon  at  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  that  cruel  alterna- 
tive of  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes,  or  slavery, 
which  roused  the  swift  wrath  "of  Saul,  aiid 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  Ammonite  force 
(I  Sam.  xi.  1-11).  "  Nahash"  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Ammon- 
ites rather  than  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun  had  rendered  Da- 
vid some  special  and  valuable  service,  which 
David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
quiting (2  Sara.  x.  2).  The  Jewish  traditions 
affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his  having  afforded 
protection  to  one  of  David's  brothers,  who  es- 
caped alone  when  his  family  were  massacred  by 
the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care 
thev  had  been  intrusted  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3,  4),  and  who  found  an  asylum  with 
Nahash.  The  retribution  exacted "  by  David 
for  the  annoying  insults  of  Hanun  is  related 
elsewhere.  —  2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only 
(2  Sara.  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of 
Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's 
army.  Amasa  is  there  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  certain  Ithra,  by  Abignil,  "  daughter 
of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zeruiah."  By  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  it  appears  that  Ze- 
ruiah and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and 
the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question  then 
arises,  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the 
same  time  daughter  of  Nairn -h  and  sister  to 
the  children  of  Jesse  ?  To  this,  three  answers 
may  be  given  :  —  1.  The  universal  tradition  of 
the  rabbis  that  Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identi- 
cal. 2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Stanley  in  this  work,  that  Nahash  was  the  king 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman 
had  first  been  his  wife  or  concubine  —  in  which 
Capacity  she  had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and 
Zeruiah  —  and  afterwards  wife  to  .Jesse,  and 
the  mother  of  his  children.  3.  A  third  possi- 
ble explanation  is,  that  Nahash  was  the  name, 
not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself. 

Na'hath.  L  One  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phy- 
larehs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Reucl 
the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
37).  —  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai 
(1  Chr.  vi.  26). — 3.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Nah  bi.  The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

Na'hOI".  The  name  of  two  persons  in  the 
family  of  Abraham.  —  1.  His  grandfather: 
the  son  of  Serug,  and  father  of  Terah  (den.  xi. 
22-25). — 2.  Gnindson  of  the  preceding,  son 
of  Teruh,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran 
(Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order  of  the  ages  of 
the  family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted 
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in  the  narrative  ;  in  which  case,  Nahor,  instead 
of  la  injjf  vounp  r  tluin  Abraham,  wu  really 
older.  He  married  Milcah,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Haraii ;  and  when  Abraham  and 
Lot  tin-rated  to  (  aiiaaii,  N  ahor  remained  be- 
hind in  the  land  of  his  hirth,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Euphrates —  the  Uiuudury  between 
the  <  )|d  ami  tlx*  New  World  of  that  early  age — 
and  leathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fatiier  (comj>.  2  Sam.  XIX.  37). 
Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ldimucl,  NaJn>r  was 
tin*  father  of  twelve  sons  ;  and  further,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children 
of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen. 
xxii.  2\-24).  Special  can:  is  taken,  in  speaking 
of  the  legitimate  branch,  to  specify  its  descent 
from  Milcah  —  "  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
hare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure  and 
unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Hela-kuh  in 
tarn  had  recount  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But 
with  Jacob  s  (light  from  Ilaran  the  intercourse 
tva.Mil. 

Nah  shon,  or  Naaeh  on,  son  of  Am- 

minadah,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah 
(as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1 
Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numU  ring 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.). 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron  ;  and  his 
son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Huhab  after  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in  the 
offerings  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of 
march,  lira  tint  place  is  assigned  to  Xaluthon 
the  son  of  Aiimiinadab  as  captain  of  the  host 
ot 'Judah.  Ih  died  in  the  wilderness  according 
10  Num.  x.wi.  04,  65;  hut  no  further  particu- 
lars of  his  life  an-  given. 

Na  hum.  "  The  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Klkoshite  "  stands  seventh  in  order 
among  the  writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in 
the  prvM'iit  arrangement  of  the  canon.  Of  the 
author  himself,  we  have  no  more  knowledge 
than  is  afforded  us  by  the  scanty  title  of  his 
book,  which  gives  DO  indication  "whatever  of 
his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Blkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria. 
Those  who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume 
that  the  prophet's  parents  were  curried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglaith-pilescr,  and  that  the  proph- 
et was  horn  at  the  village  of  Alkush,  on  the 
east  hank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles  north  of 
Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy 
Wan  written  there  at  a  time  when  Nineveh  was 
threatened  from  without.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet 
are  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what  are 
preMiiiicd  to  Ik-  Assyrian  words.  Hut  then-  is 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate 
that  it  was  written  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes 
which  are  depicted;  nor  is  the  language  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.  No  allusion 
i«  made  to  the  captivity  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  imagery  i*  -in  h  as  would  la-  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4).  to  whom 
the  rieh  pastures  of  Hashau,  the  vineyards  of 
Carmcl,  and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile. 
The  language  employed  in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appro- 
priate to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  land.    In  fart,  the  sole  origin  of 


the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assyria  w 
the  name  of  the  village  Alkush,  which  con- 
tains his  suppoM-d  tomb,  and,  from  its  similarity 
to  Klkosh,  was  apparently  selected  by  medieval 
tradition  as  a  shrme  for"  pilgrims.  "According 
to  l*M  udo-Epiphanins,  Nahum  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon.  The  date  of  Nuhum's  prophecy 
can  Ik-  determined  with  as  little  precision  as 
his  birthplace.  In  the  Seder  <  Ham  Kahba,  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habakkuk 
in  the  reign  of  Munassch.  SynecIIus  places 
him  w  ith  Hosca,  Amos,  and  Jonah  in  the  reign 
of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century 
earlier ;  while,  according  to  Eut  ychius,  he  was 
contemporary  with  Ihiggai,  Zi-chariah,  and 
M alac hi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  men- 
tions him  as  living  in  the  latter  nurt  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  Carpzov  concluded  that  Na- 
hum prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Aha/,  uliout  B.C.  "42.  Modern  writers  are 
divided  in  their  suffrages.  Hcrtholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaja-d  into  Judah 
when  the  ten  trila-s  were  carried  captive,  and 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Ib/ckiah.  Keil  places 
him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  after 
the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringu  was  of 
the  like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by 
De  Wette  and  Knoliel.  Junius  and  Treinellius 
select  the  last  years  of  Josiah  as  the  jieriod  at 
which  Nahum  "prophesied.  The  arguments  by 
which  Strauss  endeavors  to  prove  that  the 
prophecy  la-longs  to  the  time  at  which  Ma- 
nassch was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  be- 
tween the  years  G*<0  ami  667  n.c,  are  not  con- 
vincing. That  the  prophecy  was  written  before 
the  final  downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture 
by  the  Medea  and  Chaldeans  (cir.  B.C.  6i.ri), 
w  ill  la  admitted.  The  allusions  to  the  Assyrian 
power  imply  that  it  was  still  unbroken  (i.  12, 
ii.  13,  14.  in.  15-17).  That  Palestine  was  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at 
the  time  of  Nahutu's  writing"  seems  probable 
from  the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2;  and 
the  vivid  description  of  the  Assyrian  arma- 
ment in  ii.  3,  4.  At  such  a  time,  t tie  prophecy 
would  Ik-  appropriate;  and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the 
death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroeh, 
it  must  have  been  written  before  that  event. 
TllCSC,  circumstances  sec  in  to  determine  the  14th 
yearof  Hc/.ckhih  (n.c.  712)  as  the  period  la-tore 
which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  could  not  have 
Is-en  written.  The  condition  of  Assyria  iu  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  would  correspond  with 
the  state  of  things  implied  in  the  prophecy  ; 
and  it  is  on  nil  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahum  flourished  iu  the  lutter  halt  of  the  reign 
of  He/.ekiah,  and  w  rote  his  prophecy  soon  alter 
the  dutt  above  mentioned,  cither  in  .Jerusalem 
or  its  ncighhorhcHRl.  The  subject  of  the  proph- 
eev  is.  in  accordance  with  the  sti inscription, 
'•  the  burden  of  Nineveh."  The  three  chapters 
into  which  it  is  divided  form  a  consecutive 
whole.  The  first  chapter  i-  introductory.  It 
commences  w  ith  a  declaration  of  the  character 
of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  avenging,"  as 
exhibited  in  His  dealings  with  His  enemies,  and 
th<-  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust 
in  Him  He  is  "good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day 
of  trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  over 
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whelming  flood  which  shall  sweep  away  His 
foes  (i.  8).  The  language  of  the  prophet  now 
Itccomi's  more  special,  and  points  to  the  de- 
struction which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria 
who  had  just  gouc  up  out  of  Judah  (i.  9-11). 
In  the  verse*  th.it  follow,  the  intention  of  Je- 
hovah is  still  more  fully  declared,  and  addressed 
first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the  mon- 
arch of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vision 
grows  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  tlu  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod 
the  mountains  that  were  round  altout  Jeru- 
salem (i.  15),  and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  vows.  But  round  the 
doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying  armies  ; 
"  the  breaker  in  pieces  "  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  .mustered  Ills  hosts  to  the  battle  to 
avenge  His  people  (ii.  I,  2).  The  prophet's 
mind  in  vision  sees  the  burnished  bronze  shields 
of  the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of  the  besieging 
army,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chariots  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
and  the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of  their  spears 
(ii.3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence: 
their  chariots  rush  madly  through  the  streets, 
and  run  to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright 
armor  like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized 
their  mighty  ones ;  their  ranks  are  broken  as 
they  march,  and  they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to 
»i:e  tbo  covered  battering-rams  of  the  besiegers 
rca<ly  for  the  attack  fit  4,  5).  The  crisis 
hastens  on  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  river- 
gates  an  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace  is  in 
the  han<ls  of  the  victors  (ii.  6).  And  then 
comes  the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried 
captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with  the 
voice  of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with 
sorrow  (ii.  7).  The  flight  becomes  general,  and 
the  leaders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  tho  torrent 
of  fugitives  (ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city 
and  its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil 
of  the  cantors,  and  the  conquered  suffer  all  the 
horrors  tfi.it  follow  the  assault  and  storm  (ii. 
9,  10).  Over  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins, 
the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah, 
exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young  lions, 
where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  (thorn)  afraid  ?  "  (ii.  II,  12.)  But 
for  all  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  cer- 
tain, for  "  behold  !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Je- 
hovah of  hosts"  (ii.  13).  The  vision  ends; 
and  the  prophet,  recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the 
future  to  the  realities  of  the  present,  collects 
himself,  as  it  were,  for  one  final  outburst  of 
withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian 
city,  not  now  threatened  bv  her  Median  and 
Chaldsean  conquerors,  out  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  na- 
tions. Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch 
of  sadness  or  compassion  for  her  fate ;  she  will 
fall  unpitied  and  unlamcnted,  nnd  with  terrible 
calmness  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final 
doom  :  "  all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall 
clap  the  hands  over  thee  ;  for  ii|>on  whom  hsis 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually  ?"  (Hi. 
19.)  As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  pr«M»f' 
of  this,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  refer  to  the  oj>en- 
of  his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the 


magnificent  description  of  the  sieire  and  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  in  ch.  ii.  His  style  is 
clear  and  uninvolvcd,  though  pregnant  and 
forcible  ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical, 
the  words  re-echoing  to  the  sense  (romp.  ii.  4, 
iii.  3).  For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy, 
see  the  article  Ninkvkii. 

Na  ldus  =  Bknai  ah  of  the  sons  of  Pahnth- 
Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30).  Ap. 

Nail.  I.  (of  finger.)  —  I.  A  nail  or  claw  of 
man  or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.g.  for 
writing:  sec  Jcr.  xvii.  1.  Tupp&rtH  occurs  in 
Dcut.  xxi.  12,  in  connection  with  the  verb 
'dsdh,  "to  make"  (A.V.  "pare,"  but  in  marg. 
"  dress,"  "  suffer  to  grow  ").  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ;  one 
pet  of  interpreters  regarding  the  action  as 
indicative  of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it 
to  the  laying  aside  of  mourning.  Some,  who 
would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 
The  word  'dadh,  "  make,  is  used  both  of  "  dress* 
ing,"  i.e.  making  clean,  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,"  i.e.  combing  and  making  neat,  the 
beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephiboshcth  (2  Sam.  xix. 
24).  The  captive's  be  J  was  probably  shaved  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  during 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  token  of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  per- 
sonal neglect.  II.  —  1.  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  • 
stake  (Is.  xxxiii.  20),  also  a  tent-peg.  Tent- 
pegs  are  usually  of  wood  and  of  large  size,  but 
sometimes,  as  was  the  case  w  th  those  used  to 
fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  metal 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviu.  20).  2.  A  nail,  prima- 
rily a  point.  We  are  told  that  David  prepared 
iron  for  the  nails  to  be  um-i\  in  the  Temple ;  and 
as  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  plated  with  gold,  the 
nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were  probably 
of  gold. 

Na  in.  There  arc  no  materials  for  a  long 
history  or  a  detailed  description  of  this  village 
of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  whicn  is  made  illu?trionr 
bv  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Lnke  vii.  12). 
The  site  of  the  village  is  certainly  known  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by 
which  our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He  met 
the  funeral.  The  modern  AV/n  is  situated  on 
the  north-western  edge  of  the  "  Little  Herrnon," 
or  JeM  ed-LKihif,  where  the  ground  falls  into 
the  Plain  of  Ksdrnclon.  Again,  the  entrance  to 
the  place  must  pmhablv  always  have  bfwn  up  the 
steep  ascent  from  the  plain,  and  here,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  village,  the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral 
caves. 

Na'iOth,  or  more  fully,  "  Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah ;  "  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David 
took  refuge  together,  after  the  latter  had  made 
his  escajR'  from  the  jealous  fury  of  Saul  ( I  Sam. 
xix.  18,  19,  22,  2.1,  xx.  1).  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  Ifi  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  Raniah. 
Samuel's  habitual  re»idcnce.  In  its  corrected 
form  the  name  signifies  "  habitations,"  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the 
huts  or  dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of 
prophets  over  which  Samuel  presided,  as  Eli*ha 
did  over  those  at  OUgal  and  Jericho.  This  in- 
terpretation of  Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  the  lexicographers  and  commentators. 
Nane'a.  The  last  act  of  Antiochus  Epipb- 
was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  templo 
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of  Xanea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched 
l>v  the  giftl  and"  trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(j  Mace.  vi.  1^4;  2  Mace.  i.  13-1G).  The 
Persian  goddess  Xanca  is  apparently  the  moon- 
goddess,  of  whom  the  (ircck  Artemis  was  the 
nearest  representative  in  Polybius.  Klphiiistone 
in  1X11  found  coins  of  the  Sas*aniatis  with  the 
inscription  NAXAIA,  and  on  the  reverse  a  fig- 
ure with  nimbus  and  lotus-Hower.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and 
Saltern  mythologies,  Xanca  has  la-en  identified 
with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  the  probability 
being  that  she  corrcsiamds  with  the  Tauric  or 
Ephcsiau  Artemis,  who  was  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the 
productive  power  of  nature. 

Na  omi,  the  wife  of  Klimclech,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  2,  &c.,  ii.  1,  &c.,  iii.  I, 
iv.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  root 
signitN  ing  sweetness  or  pleasantness,  and  this 
significance  contributes  to  the  ]>oiut  of  the  par- 
onomasia in  i.  20,  21,  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name : 
—  "  ( 'all  me  not  Xaomi  ( plcasan  t ) ,  call  mc  Mara 
(bitter)  .  .  .  why  call  ye  me  Xaomi  when  Je- 
hovah hath  testified  against  mc  ?  " 

Na  plush,  the  last  but  oneof  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe 
descended  from  Xodab  was  subdued  by  the 
Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  trila- 
of  Manassch,  when  "  they  made  war  with  the 
Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and*  Nepftisli,  and  Xodab  " 
(I  Chr.  v.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again  found  in 
the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  bv  later 
writers.  It  haa  not  been  identified  with  any 
Arabian  tribe. 

Naph'isi,  1  Esd.  v.  31.  [Nephdsim.]  Ap. 

Naph'talL  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob;  the 
sceowfchild  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
slave.  His  birth  and  the  bcs'tnwal  of  his  name 
arc  rcconled  in  Gen.  xxx.  8:  —  "And  Rochel 
said  '  wrestlings  (or  contortions  —  pr>t*htule)  of 
God  have  I  wrestled  (niphlalti)  with  my  sister 
and  have  prevailed.'  And  she  called  his  name 
Xaphtali. A  At  the  migration  to  Egypt,  four  sons 
are  attributed  to  Xaphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ;  Ex. 
i.  4 ;  I  Chr.  vii.  13).  When  the  census  was, 
taken  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  numbered  no  i 
less  than  53,400  fighting  men  (Xum.  i.  43,  ii. 
80).  It  thus  held  exactly  the  middle  position 
in  the  nation,  having  five" above  it  in  numl>ers. 
and  six  Im-Iow.  But  when  the  l>ordcrs  of  the 
Promised  "Lund  were  reached,  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  4.*>.400.  with  four  onlv  below  it  in  the 
scale,  one  of  the  four  beinir  tfphraim  (Xum.  i 
xxvi.  4IS-50;  comp.  37).  During  the  march 
through  the  wilderness.  Xaphtali  occupied  a  po-  ; 
sition  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan 
and  Asher  (Xum.  ii.  25-31 ).  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  land,  the  lot  of  Xaphtali  was  not 
drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The  territory  thus 
appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west  lay  Asher; 
OH  the  south  Zchultin.  and  on  the  east  the  trans- 
Jordanic  Manassch.  The  north  terminated  with 
the  ravine  of  the  fJtrhi,/  or  Incomes,  and  opened 
into  the  splendid  vallev  which  separates  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon.  The  south  boundary  was 
probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at 
a  later  time  separated  Upper  from  Lower  Gali- 
lee, and  which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of 


Akka  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Getmcsaret 
Thus  Xaphtali  was  cut  oft*  from  the  great  Plain 
of  Esdraclon  by  the  mass  of  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth  ;  while  on  the  east  it  had  a  communi 
cation  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rich  district 
of  the  Anl tl  /IMi  and  the  Mtrj  Ayun,  ami  all 
the  splendidly  watered  country  about  Rutins 
and  Batbej/a,  the  springs  of  Jordan.  But  the 
capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  the  access  to 
the  lake  were  not  destined  to  be  developed 
while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the  tril>e  of 
Xaphtali.  It  was  the  mountainous  country 
(Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief  part  of 
their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or  brought  out 
the  qualities  for  which  Xaphtali  was  remarkable 
at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history. 
This  district,  the  modern  llehui-Iiejrfuimh ,  or 
"  laud  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  Palestine,  forests  surpassing  those 
of  the  renowned  Carmel  itself;  as  rich  in  noble 
and  ever-varving  prosjiects  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  Xaphtali  had  its  share  in  those  in- 
cursions and  molestations  by  the  surrounding 
heathen,  which  were  the  common  lot  of  all  the 
tril>cs  (Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted)  during 
the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One  of 
these,  apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all, 
fell  with  special*  violence  on  the  north  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  leader  bv  whom  the  invasion 
was  repelled  —  Bakak  of  Kcdcsh-Xaphtali — 
was  the  one  great  hero  whom  Xaphtali  is  re- 
corded to  have  produced.  Gilcad  and  Retilten 
lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their  flocks: 
Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains ;  Issachar  with  char- 
acteristic sluggishuess  seems  to  have  moved 
slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;  hut  Zebulun  nnd 
Xaph'tali  on  the  summits  of  their  native  high- 
lands devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an 
extravagant  pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion 
(Judg.  v.  18).  After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the 
Xaphtalites  appear  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  which  was 
the  banc  of  the  northern  trilies  in  general,  and 
of  which  there  are  already  indications  in  Judg. 
i.  33.  At  length,  in  the  reitm  of  Pckuh  king  of 
Israel  (cir.  B.C.  730),  Tiglath-Pilcser  overran 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off"  the 
population,  and  l>ore  them  away  to  Assvria. 
But  though  the  history  of  tbe  tribe  of  Xaphtali 
ends  here,  yet  under  the  title  of  Galilek  the 
district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was 
destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  im 
portant  than  it  hail  ever  before  been. 

Naph'tali,  Mount.  The  mountainous 

district  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  in- 
heritance  of  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering 
to  "  Mount  Ephruim  "  in  theccntreand  "  Mount 
Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

Naph'thar.  The  name  given  by  Xehemiah 
to  the  substance,  which,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  discovered  in  the  dry  pit  in  which, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple/the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar  had  liecn  hidden  (2  Mace.  i.  36; 
comp.  19).  It  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modern  commerce 
i  PttnJeum).  The  place  from  which  this  com 
biistihle  water  was  taken  was  enciosed  by  tiie 
"  King  of  Persia"  (Artaxerxes  Longima'nusi. 
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and  converted  into  a  sanctuary.  In  modern 
time*,  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large  well 
called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-<yul>,  situated  beneath 
Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnom  with  the  Wady  en-NaT 
(or  "  valley  of  the  tire  ").  At  present  it  would 
be  an  cqu.tlly  unsuitable  spot  either  to  store  tire 
or  to  seek  for  naphtha.  Ap. 

Naph  tuhira,  a  Mizraitc  nation  or  tribe, 
mentioned  onlv  in  the  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah"  (Gen  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  If 
we  mav  judge  from  their  position  in  the  list  €»f 
the  M*izraites,  the  Naphtuhim  were  probably 
settled  at  first,  or  at  the  time  when  Gen.  v.  was 
written,  cither  in  Egypt,  or  immediately  to  the 
west  of  it.  In  Coptic,  the  city  Marea  and 
the  riiM'/hboring  territory  is  called  niphniat  or 
ninhniiul.  In  hieroglyphic*,  mention  is  made 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians,  called ""  the  Nine  Bows,"  a 
name  which  Champollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as 
we  should  write  it,  NA-PETU,  "  the  bows," 
though  he  called  them  "  the  Nine  Bows."  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  either  of  these  names  can 
safely  lie  compared  with  Naphtuhim. 

Narcis  sus.  A  dweller  at  Rome  (Rom. 
xvi.  II),  some  mcmliers  of  whose  household 
were  known  as  Christians  to  St.  Paul.  Some 
persons  have  assumed  the  identity  of  this  Nar- 
cissus with  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. His  name,  however,  was  at  that  time  too 
common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the 
guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul. 

Nard-  [Spikkxard.] 

Nas'bas.  The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came 
with  Aehiacharus  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  xi.  18).  Ap. 

Na'sith  ^Nbziah  (1  Esd.  v.  32;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  54).  Ap. 

Na'sor,  the  Plain  of,  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Jonathan  the  Maccabec  and 
the  forces  of  Demetrius  ( 1  Mace.  xi.  67,  comp. 
63).  It  may  be  safely  identified  with  Hazor. 
Ap^ 

Na  than,  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  ex- 
ression  "  first  and  last,"  in  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  I 
taken  literally,  he  must  have  lived  late  into 
the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he  must  have 
been  considerably  younger  than  David.  He 
first  appears  in  "the  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  re- 
prover of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba ;  I 
and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich  man  and 
the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example 
of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been 
of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On 
the  birth  of  Solomon,  he  was  either  socially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  JED1DIAH, 
or  else  with  his  education  (2  Sam.  xii.  35). 
At  any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is 
Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon, 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised 
Bathsheba  ;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the 
royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance  again<t  the 
king's  apathy;  and  at  David's  request  he  as- 
sisted in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i. 
8,  10,  11,  22.  23,  24,  32,  34  ,  38,  45).  This  is 
the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his  in- 


tervention in  the  historv.  He  left  two  works 
behind  him  — a  Life  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
29),  ami  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29). 
The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incomplete,  as 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solomon. 
But  the  biographv  of  David  by  Nathan  is,  of 
all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable.  His  grave 
is  shown  at  Ihdhul  near  Hebron.  —  2.  A  son 
of  David  ;  one  of  the  four  who  were  born  to 
him  by  Bathsheba  ( 1  Chr.  iii.  5  ;  comp.  xiv.  4, 
and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  Nathan  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father's  or  his 
brother's  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us  from 
his  appearing  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Joseph 
in  the  genealogy  of  St  Luke  (iii.  31 ).  —  8.  Son, 
or  brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  36 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  38). —  4. 
One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from  Baby- 
Ion  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition  (Ezr. 
viii.  16;  1  Esd.  viii.  44).  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  mav  be  the  same  with  the  "  son  of 
Bani  "  (Ezr"  x.  39). 

Nathan  aol,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
cerning whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we 
learn  from  Scripture  little  more  than  his  birth- 
place, Cana  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his 
simple  truthful  character  (John  i.  47).  The 
name  docs  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
St.  John  (i.  46-51 ),  however,  tells  us  of  his  first 
interview  with  Jesus,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Philip,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  nppcars  prominently  in  the  history.  On  his 
approach  to  Jesus,  he  is  saluted  by  Him  as  "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  "  —  a  true 
child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to 
the  flesh.  The  name  of  Nathanacl  occurs  out 
once  again  in  the  gospel  narrative,  and  then 
simply  as  one  of  the  small  company  of  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberius  after  His  resurrection.  It  is 
very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evi- 
dence for  that  belief  is  as  follows :  —  St.  John, 
who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  in- 
troduces the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  all.  St 
Matt.  x.  3,  St.  Mark  iii.  18,  and  St.  Luke  vi. 
14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but  never  of 
Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
acl was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  tho  surname  of  the  same  dis- 
ciple, just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona ;  and 
doses,  Barnabas.  It  was  Philip  who  first 
brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just  as  Andrew 
had  brought  his  brother  Simon  ;  and  Barthol- 
omew is  named  by  each  of  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists immediately  after  Philip,  while  by  St. 
Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  James  with  his  brother  John. —  2.  1  Esd. 
i.  9.  [Netiiaxeel.]  —  3.  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Nk- 
THAWBBL.]  —  4.  Son  of  Samael;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore 
a  Sitneonite  (ix.  2). 

Nathani'as  -  Natiiax  of  the  hons  of  Bant 
(1  Esd.  ix.  M  :  comp.  Ezr.  x.  39).  Ap. 

Na  than-Mel  ech,  a  eunuch  (A.  V. 
"chamberlain")  in  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.  II). 

Na  am,  son  of  Esli,  and  father  of  Amos,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  23),  about 
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contemporary  with  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason 
and  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs. 

Nave.  The  Hob.  yav  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  pn>tul>erance.  It  is  rendered 
in  A.  V.  boss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eye- 
brow, Lev.  xiv.  9  ;  an  eminent  place,  Ez.  x'vi. 
31  ;  once  only  in  plur.  uaves,  1  K.  vii.  33  ; 
but  in  Ez.  i"  18  twice,  "  rings,"  and  marg. 
"  strakes." 

Na  vo.  Joahua  the  son  of  Nun  is  always 
called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of  Nave,"  and  tliia 
form  is  retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1.  Ap. 

Naz'arene,  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  ia  found  in  the  N.  T  applied 
to  Jesus  in  many  passages.  Its  application  to 
Jesus,  in  consequence  of  the  providential  ar- 
rangements by  which  His  parents  were  led  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  was  the  tilling- 
out  of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promised 
Messiah  is  described  aa  a  Xctser,  i.e.  a  t/ujut, 
sprout,  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  de- 
scendant of  the  decayed  royal  family.  When- 
ever men  spoke  of  Jesus  aa  the  Nazarene,  they 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  pronounced 
one  of  the  names  of  the  predicted  Messiah,  a 
name  indicative  both  of  His  royal  descent  and 
His  humble  condition.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5) 
the  terra  Nazaretua  is  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt  The  name  still 
exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designation  of 
Christians. 

Naz  areth  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  first  in 
Matt.  ii.  23.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost 
entirely  from  its  connection  with  the  history  of 
Christ,  and  in  that  respect  haa  a  hold  on  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  men  which  it  shares 
only  with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  It  is 
situated  among  the  lulls  which  constitute  the 
south  ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they  sink 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraclon.  Of  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  is 
en-Nazira/i,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old  ;  it  is 
formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  it 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Oalilee 
(Mark  i.  9) ;  it  is  near  Cana,  according  to  the 
implication  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11;  a  precipice 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  (Luke  iv.  29) ;  aud, 
finally,  a  series  of  testimonies  reach  back  to 
Eusebius,  the  father  of  Church  history,  which 
represent  the  place  as  having  occupied  an  in- 
variable position.  The  modern  Nuzarcth  be- 
longs to  the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.  It 
has  a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000 ;  a  few  are 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Chris- 
tiana. Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  atone, 
and  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 
The  streets  or  lanes  arc  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  after  rain  arc  so  full  of  mud  and  mire  aa  to 
l»e  almost  impassable.  The  origin  of  the  dis- 
repute in  which  Nazareth  stood  (John  i.  47)  is 
not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Oalilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judasa  because  they  spoke  a  ruder 
dialeet,  were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more  ex- 

{H>sed  by  their  position  to  contact  with  the 
leathen.  But  Nazareth  labored  under  a  special 
opprobrium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean,  and  not  a 
southern  Jew,  who  asked  the  reproachful  ques- 
tion whether  "any  good  thing"  could  come 


from  that  source.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  bail 
name  among  their  ncighliors  for  irreligion  or 
some  laxity  of  morals.  We  pass  over,  as 
foreign  to  the  proper  object  of  this  notice,  anv 
particular  account  of  the  "  holy  places  "  which 
the  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  Two  localities,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  this  statement,  inasmuch 
aa  they  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to 
recognize.  One  of  these  ia  the  "  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,"  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one 
tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the 
angel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  The  other 
place  ia  that  of  the  attempted  Precipitation. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  trans- 
ferred the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  milee  south- 
east of  the  town,  but  this  ia  improbable.  Above 
the  bulk  of  the  town  are  several  rocky  ledges, 
over  which  a  person  could  not  be  thrown  with- 
out almost  certain  destruction.  But  there  is 
one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the 
Maronite  church,  which  may  well  be  supposed 
to  be  the  identical  one  over  which  His  infuriat- 
ed townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus. 

Nazarite,  more  properly  Naz  irito 
II 'I  i-  nda'r,  and  near  tUJiim),  one  of  cither  sex 
who  was  bound  by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to 
be  set  apart  from  others  for  :  lie  service  of  God. 
The  obligation  was  cither  for  life  or  for  a  de- 
fined time.  I.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  N  ax  antes  for  life ;  but  the  regula- 
tions for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  days  are  giv- 
en Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during  the 
term  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine,  grapes,  with  every  production  of 
the  vine,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  his 
head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  bod v,  even  that 
of  his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of 
his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  required  to  offer 
a  he  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a  ewe-lamb  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-olfcring, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  peace-offer 
ings  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13)  and  of  the  offering  made 
at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2), 
"a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine 
Hour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleav- 
ened bread  anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  vi.  15). 
He  brought  also  a  meat-offering  aud  a  drink- 
offering,  which  appear  to  have  been  presented 
by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service  jvcr. 
17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  "the  head 
of  his  separation  "  (that  ia,  the  hair  which  hud 
grown  during  the  period  of  his  consecration) 
at  the  door  of  the  taliernacle,  and  to  put  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar.  The 
priest  then  placed  upon  his  hands  the  sodden 
left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one  of  the  mi. 
leavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  wafers,  and  then 
took  them  again,  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- 
offering.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  en- 
titled in  the  case  of  ordinary  {►eace-offerings, 
I<ev.  vii.  32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of  the 
priest.  The  Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present 
proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (ver.  21). 
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If  a  Nazarite  incurred  defilement  by  acciden-  antiquhr.    But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nat 

ully  touching  a  dead  butty,  he  had  to  undergo  ariti-m  in  general,  w  h- ;her  it  was  of  native  or 

certain  rite*  of  purification,  and  to  recommence  foreign  origin.    Kwald  supposes  that  Na/aritcs 

the  full  period  of  his  consecration.    Thert  U  for  lite  were  numerous  in  vi-n  early  times,  and 

nothing  whatever  said  in  the  « >ld  Testament  that  they  multiplied  in  period*  of  gn  at  politi- 

of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  of  the  cal  and  religious  excitement.    The  onl\  ones, 

Xazarite  of  days.    According  to  the  Mishna,  however,  expressly  named  iti  the  Old  l'ota- 

thc  usual  time  was  thirty  days;  but  double  meut  are  Sainsou  and  Samuel.    When  Amos 

vows  for  sixtv  days,  and  treble  vows  for  a  hun-  WTOte,  the  Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets, 

drod  davs,  were  sometimes  made.    There  are  suffered  from  the  persecution  and  contempt  of 

soino  other  particulars  given  in  the  Mishna,  the  ungodly  (Am.  ii.  II,  12).    In  the  tunc  of 

which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  iustitu-  Judas  Macca Incus,  we  find  the  devout  Jews, 

tion  wa<  regarded  in  later  times.  j  when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  threo  are  men-  priests,  stirring  up  the  N  atari  us  of  days  who 

tioned  in  the  Scriptures:  Samson,  Samuel,  and  had  completed  the  time  of  their  consecration  to 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  ac-  make  the  accustomed  offerings  ( 1  Mace.  iii.  49). 

tually  called  a  Nazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but  From  this  incident,  we  may  infer  that  the  num- 

imperfectly  informed  of  the  difference  between  her  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  verv  consider- 

the  observances  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and  able  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 

those  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.    The  later  rab-  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

bis  slightly  notice  this  point.     We  do  not  VI.  The  word  niaV  occurs  in  three  passage* 

know  whether  the  vow  tor  life  was  ever  volun-  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to 

tardy  taken  by  the  individual.    In  all  the  cases  mean  one  separated  from  others  as  a  prince, 

mentioned  in  the  sacred  history,  it  was  made  ;  Two  of  the  passages  refer  to  Joseph :  one  is  in 

by  the  parents  before  the  birth  of  the  Nazarite  ,  Jacob's  benediction  of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  26), 
himolf.  The  Mishna  makes  a  distinction  be- :  the  other  in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes 
tween  the  ordinary  Nazarite  for  life  and  the,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).     The  third  passage  is  that 

Samson- Xazarite.  "  in  which  the  prophet  is  mourning  over  the  de- 

111   The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a  '  parted  prosperity  and  beauty  of  Sion  ( Lam.  vi. 

striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest  7,  8).    In  the  A.  V.  the  words  are,  "  Her  Naz- 

(Lev.  xxi.  10-12).    In  one  particular,  this  is  arites  were  purer  than  snow,"  &c.    But  Gesft* 

brought  out  more  plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  nius,  De  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics,  think 

than  it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,or  in  the  that  it  refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel. 

Vulgate.    One  word  (nezrr),  derived  from  the  —  VII.  The  vow  of  the  Xazarite  of  davs  must 

aume  root  as  Xazarite,  is  used  for  the  loug  hair  have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken 

of  the  Xazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  where  the  A.  V.  !  with  a  specific  purpose.    The  Jewish  writers 

has  "  hair  of  hU  separation  ; "  and  for  the  anoint-  mostly  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance.  The 

ed  head  of  the  high-priest  ( Lev.  xxi.  12),  where  Nazarite  of  days  might  have  fulfilled  his  vow 

it  is  rendered  "  crown."    Perhaps  it  would  not  without  attracting  much  notice ;  but  iV  Naza- 

be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sneer-  rite  for  life,  on  the   thcr  hand,  must  hu\e  been, 

dotal  character  of  Samuel  might  have  been  with  his  Mowing  huir  and  persistent  re.  isal  of 

connected  with  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.  |  strong  drink,  a  marked  man.    Whcthet  in  any 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  other  particular  his  daily  life  was  peculiar  is 

that  in  Acta  xviii.  18  Certainly  cannot  be  re-  uncertain.    But  without*  our  resting  on  any 

gardud  as  a  regular  Nazarite  vow.    All  that  thing  that  may  be  called  in  question,  h  ■  mus't 

we  are  ndd  of  it  is,  that,  on  his  way  from  Cor-  have  been  a  public  witness  for  the  idea  tn  legal 

inth   to  Jerusalem,  he  "shaved  his  head  in  strictness  and  of  whatever  el>e  Nozaritism  was 

Cenchrea,  for  he  had  a  vow."    It  is  most  likely  intended  to  express.    The  meaning  of  the  Naz- 

that  it  was  a  sort  of  vow.  modified  from  the  arite  vow  has  been  regarded  in  different  lights, 

proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use  Some  consider  it  as  n  symbolical  expression  of 

at  this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who  the  divine  nature  working  in  man.  and  deny 

had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  ca-  that  it  involved  any  thing  of  a  strictly  ascetic 

I. unity.    The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  character;  others  see  in  it  the  principle  of  stoi 

by  St.  Paul  is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  cism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  culti- 

the  brethren  at  Jeru.sah.-m  exhorting  him  to  vate,  and  bear  witness  for.  the  sovereignty  of 

take  part  with  four  Christians  who  had  a  vow  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human  na- 

on  them,  to  sanctify  (not  i><"ify,  as  in  A.  V.)  ture ;  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light 

himself  with  them,  and  to  be  at  charges  with  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  (iod.    Several  of 

them,  that  they  might  shave  their  heads.  It  can-  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  the  first  view 

not  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictly  legal  Naz  more  or  less  completely.    But  the  philosophi- 

nrite  vow.  —  V.  That  the  institution  of  Nuz-  cal  Jewish  doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to 

nritisin  existed,  and  had  become  a  matter  of  have  preferred  the  second.    Philo  nas  taken  the 

course  amongst  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  deeper  view  of  the  subject.    Kwald,  following 

Mo-.es,  is  beyond  a  doubt.    The  legislator  ap-  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treated  the 

pears  to  have  done  no  more  than  ordain  such  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  .self-sacrifice, 

regulations  for  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  That  it  was  essentially  a  sacrifice  of  the  person 

days  as  brought  it  under  the  cognizance  of  to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 

the  priest,  and  into  harmony  with  the  general  j  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2).    As  the  N.iza- 

lystem  of  religious  observance.    It  has  been  rite  was  a  witness  for  the  straitness  of  the  Law, 

assumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  eonseera-  as  distinguished  from  the  freedom  of  the  Oos- 

tion  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  of  at  least  equal  pel.  his  siu  rifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to 
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the  le  tter  of  a  rule.  Its  outward  manifestations 
wen*  restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man 
was  separated  from  his  brethren  that  he  might 
lie  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom 
for  the  time  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

Ne  ah,  a  place  which  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  I m. miliary  of  Zcbulun  (Josh  xix. 
13  only).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  men- 
tioned merely  with  a  caution  that  there  is  a 
place  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapo- 
lis.   It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Neap  oils  is  the  place  in  Northern  Greece 
where  raul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in 
Europe  (Acts  xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he 
lauded  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia 
( Act*  xx.  1 ),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked 
on  his  last  journey  through  that  province  to 
Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6).  Philippi 
being  an  inlaid  town,  Neapolis  was  evidently 
the  port.   It  has  Urn  made  a  question  whether 


this  harbor  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Kavalla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Rou- 
mclia,  or  should  tie  sought  at  some  other  place. 
Cousinery  and  Tafcl  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not 
at  Kavalla,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name, 
but  at  a  deserted  harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles 
farther  west,  known  as  Esk»  or  Old  Kavalla. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  the  rea- 
sons which  support  the  claim  of  Kavalla  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposition 
to  those  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  the  other 
harlior.  First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at 
Kavalla  prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  an- 
cient times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed 
the  point  of  contact  between  Northern  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  at  a  period  of  gnat  commer- 
cial activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have 
left  vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The 
antiquities  found  still  at  Kavalla  fulfil  entirely 
that  presumption.  On  the  contrary,  no  mins 
have  been  found  at  Kski  Kavalla,  orPaleopnli, 
as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
unmistakably  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls, 
no  inscriptions,  and  no  indications  of  any  thor- 
oughfare leading  thence  to  Philippi,  are  re- 
ported to  exist  there. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  ren- 
der Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis  It 
is  the  first  convenient  harbor  south  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east.  It  lies 
o'hmi  somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
but  is  otherwise  well  sheltered.  Thinllv,  the 
facility  of  intereoursc  between  this  pori  and 
I'hilippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must 
lie  the  same.  The  distance  is  ten  mile-,  and 
hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was  from 
Ccnchrea.  and  Ostia  from  Home.  The  dis- 
tance between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla  must 
be  nearly  twice  as  great.  Fourthly,  the  notices 
of  the  ancient  writers  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
-ame  view.  Thus  bio  Cassias  says  that  Neap- 
olis was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion of  Kavalla.  Finally,  the  ancient  Itinera- 
ries support  entirely  the  identification  in  ques- 
tion. Both  the  Antonine  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itineraries  show  that  the  Eirnatian  Wnv  passed 
through  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and 
Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the  order  of 
i ;  and  since  the  line  of  travel  which 


these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which  lei 
from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantino, 
pie,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  i'hilippi,  would  pursue  the  most 
convenient  and  direct  course  to  the  east  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  allows.  If  the  road, 
therefore,  was  constructed  on  this  obvious  prin* 
ciple,  it  would  follow  the  track  of  the  present 
Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  consequently, 
would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  roast,  at 
the  termination  of  the  only  natural  defile  across 
the  intervening  mountains.  Neapolis,  there- 
fore, like  the  present  Kavalla,  was  on  a  high 
rocky  promonotorv  which  juts  out  into  the 
JKgcan.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on 
the  west  side. 

Neari'ah.  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Shemaiah  in  the  line  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  iii.  22,  23). 
—  2.  A  son  of  Isln,  and  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  5(K)  Simeonites  who,  in  the  days  of  Hex- 
ekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount 
Seir  (]  Chr.  iv.  42). 

Neba'i.  a  family  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Nch. 
x.  19).  The  LXX.  followed  the  written  text, 
while  the  Vulgate  adopted  the  reading  of  the 
margin. 

Nebai'oth,  Nebaj'oth,  the  "  first  born 
of  Ishmael  "  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
father  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  named  after  him  the 
"  rams  of  Nelmioth  "  being  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (lx.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar. 
From  the  days  of  Jerome,  this  people  had  been 
identified  with  the  Nabathwans,  until  M.  Qua- 
tremere  first  investigated  the  origin  of  the  lat- 
ter, their  language,  religion,  and  history.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  recapitulate,  briefly,  the 
results  of  M.  Quatremcre's  labors,  with  those 
of  the  later  works  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others 
on  the  some  subject,  before  we  consider  the 
grounds  for  identifying  the  Nabathaeans  with 
>ebuioth.    From  the  works  of  Arab  authors, 
M.  Quatremere  proved  the  existence  of  a  nntion 
called  Nabat,  or  Nabeet,  pi.  Anbat,  reputed  to 
lie  of  ancient  origin,  of  whom  scattered  rem- 
nants existed  in  Arab  times,  after  the  era  of  the 
Flight.    The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their  early 
prosperity,  inhabited  the  country  chiefly  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Beyu  en  Nahreyn 
and  El-Irak  (the  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldica 
of  the  classics  | .    That  this  was  their  chief  seat, 
and  that  tiny  were  Aramaeans,  or  more  accu- 
rately Syro-Chabhvans,  seems,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry,  to  be  a  safe  conclusion. 
The  Arabs  loosely"  apply  the  name  Nabat  to 
the  Syrians,  or  cs|»ecially  the  eastern  Syrians, 
to  the  Svro  Chakhvans,  &c.    Quatremere  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
most  important  relic  of  that  people's  literature, 
a  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.    A  study  of  an 
imperfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortu- 
nately  was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced 
him  to  date  it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  cir.  B.C.  600.    M.  Chwolson,  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  St.  Petersburg,  has 
since  made  that  book  a  subject  of  special  study; 
and  in  his  Jlemainx  of  Ancient  Bahyfnnian  Lite- 
rature in  Arabic  Translations,  he  has  published 
the  results  of  his  inquiry.    Those  results,  while 
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they  establish  all  M.  Quarremerc  had  advanced 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nubat.  go  far 
beyond  him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  im- 
portance M.  Chwokm  claims  for  that  people. 
The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  con- 
sist of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment : 
the  "Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture"  (already 
mentioned  | ;  the  "  Book  of  Poisons ;  "  the  "  Book 
of  Tenkeloosha  the  Babylonian ;  "  and  the 
"  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon." 
They  purport  to  have  been  translated,  in  the 
year ' 'MU,  by  Ahoo-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn-'Alee  the 
C'haldiean  "of  Ki-sen,  better  known  as  Ihn- 
IV.ihsfvrph.  The  "  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  " 
was,  according  to  the  Arab  translator,  com- 
menced  by  Daghrecth,  continued  by  Yanhus- 
hadh,  and  completed  by  Kuthamee.  Chwolson, 
disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  au- 
thors by  the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest 
lived  some  2,500  years  B.C.,  the  second  some  300 
or  4O0  years  later,  and  Kuthamee,  to  whom  he 
ascril«s  the  chief  authorship  ( Ibn-Wahsheeyeh 
says  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at  the  ear- 
liest, under  the  6th  king  of  a  Canaanite  dvnastv 
mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty  Chwol- 
son  —  with  Bunsen  -  -  makes  the  same  as  the 
5th  (or  Arabian)  dyn&vr  of  Berosus,  or  of  the 
1.3th  cstntury  b.c.  But  in  examining  the  work, 
we  encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difficulties. 
It  contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing 
names  closely  resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Shem.  Nitnrod,  and  Abraham; 
and  M.  Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess 
that  the  particulars  related  of  them  are  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  bibli- 
cal patriarchs.  If  this  difficulty  proves  insur- 
mountable, it  shows  that  the  author  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and  destroys 
the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 

Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind 
are  not  wanting.  It  is  even  a  question  whether 
the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  centuries 
after  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Thus,  if 
M.  Chwolson 's  results  are  accepted,  the  Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient 
civilization,  U-forc  that  of  the  fireeks,  and  at 
least  as  old  as  that  of  tin  Egyptians,  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity.  But 
until  the  original  text  of  Kuthamcc's  treatise 
is  published,  we  must  withhold  our  acceptance 
of  facta  so  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquity 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatrcmere  as  extreme- 
ly doubtful.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the 
grounds  for  connecting  the  Natnit  with  the 
Nabathaeans.  As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat 
as  Syrians,  so  conversely  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans knew  the  Nahath'tcans  as  Arabs.  The 
Nahatha?ans  bordered  the  well-known  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was  famous 
for  its  wealth  and  commerce.  Even  when,  by 
the  decline  of  its  trade,  diverted  through  Egypt, 
its  prosperity  waned,  l'etra  is  still  mentioned  as 
a  centre  of  the  trade  l*>th  of  the  Salwans  of 
Southern  Arabia  and  the  (ierrhn>ans  on  the 
IVrsian  CJulf.  Josephus  sjieaks  of  NabatSM  as 
embracing  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Ked  Sea  —  if.  Petnca  and  all  the  desert 
east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and  sci- 
ence; in  these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to 
the  Nabathajans  of  IVtra.     We  agree  with  M. 


Quatmnere  that  the  civilization  of  the  Nab*. 
tha*ans  of  l'etra  is  not  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supjwsing  them  to  be  a  dim-rent 
people  from  those  Aral*.  A  remarkable  con- 
tinuation of  this  supposition  is  found  in 
the  character  of  the  buildings  of  l'etra,  which 
are  unlike  any  thing  constructed  by  a  purely 
Shemitic  race.  Further,  the  subjects  of  tlA> 
literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are  scicnttltc 
and  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  pure  Shemites  or  Arvans.  From 
most  of  these  and  other  considerations,  we 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Na- 
bathaeans of  Arabia  Pctrara  were  the  same 
people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chalihra,  though  at 
what  ancient  ej»och  the  western  settlement  was 
formed  remains  unknown.  The  Nabathaeans 
were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  ;  and 
Judas  the  Maccahce,  with  Jonathan,  while  at 
war  with  the  Edomitcs,  came  on  them  three 
days  south  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  &c. ), 
and  afterwards  "  Jonathan  had  sent  his  brother 
John,  a  captain  of  the  people,  to  pray  his 
friends  the  Nabathites  that  thev  might  leave 
with  them  their  carriage,  which  was  much  " 
(ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much  informa- 
tion regarding  them.  I<ustly,  did  the  Naba- 
thaeans, or  Nabat,  derive  their  name,  and 
were  they  in  part  descended,  from  Ncbaioth, 
son  of  lshmael  ?  Josephus  says  that  Nabuta»a 
was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  lshmael. 
The  Arabs  call  Ncbaioth  Nabit,  and  do  not  con- 
nect him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give 
a  different  descent.  But  we  hesitate  to  deny 
a  relationship  between  peoples  whoso 
are  strikingly  similar  dwelling  in  the 
tract.  It  is  possible  that  Ncbaioth  went  to  the 
far  East,  to  the  country  of  his  grandfather  Abra- 
ham, intermarried  with  the  Chahueans,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat.  It  is, 
however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  identifi- 
cation of  Ncbaioth  and  Nabat  until  another 
link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
seems  to  connect  them. 

Nebal  lat,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
those  which  the  Benjamites  re-occupied  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34).  It  is  here  named 
with  Zkboim,  Ia>d,  and  Oiro.  Lod  is  I.ydda, 
the  modern  L&dd,  and  Ono  possiblv  Krjr  A  una, 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  East  of  these, 
and  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with 
them,  is  Brit  Xrbdla,  which  may  be  the  Umtm 
tennis  of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place  of 
very  nearlv  the  same  name,  liir  Xriiala ,  lies  to 
the" east  of"  rl-.lih  (GibeOtt),  and  w  ithin  half  a 
mile  of  it.  This  would  also  be  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin. 

No  bat.  The  father  of  Jerotioam,  whose 
name  is  only  preserved  in  connection  with  that 
of  his  distinguished  son  (1  K.  xi.  'J6.  xii.2,  15, 
&c).  He  is  deserilied  as  an  Ephrathite,  or 
Ephraimite.  of  Zcreda. 

Ne  bo.  Mount.  The  mountain  from  which 
Moses  took  bis  first  and  last  view  of  the  Prom- 
ised  Land  ( Dent,  xxxii.  49,  xxxiw  1).  It  is  so 
minutely  dcscriUd,  that  it  would  seem  impotWt< 
ble  not  to  recognize  it  :  —  in  the  land  of  Moah  ; 
facing  Jericho  ;  the  head  or  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain called  the  Pi«gah,  which  again  seems  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  general  ran-.e  of 


of  Abarim."    Its  jsjsition  is 
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farther  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
(or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in  which 
Mom  s  wait  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50) 

—  "  the  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Bcth- 
IW  "  (xxxiv.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  minutene.su  of  this  description,  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  sj»ot  which 
answers  to  Nebo.  Scetzcn  seems  to  nave  been 
tiie  first  to  suggest  the  JtM  At  turn*  (between 
the  HWy  '/jfxkti-main  and  the  Anion,  three 
miles  Mow  the  former,  aud  ten  or  twelve  south 
of  I  leshbon )  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  The  other 
elevation  above  the  general  summit  level  of 
these  highlands  is  the  JrM  '(Jtfta,  or  Anshu', 
or  Jc4u4  el-Jii'dd,  the  highest  poiut  in  all  the 
eastern  mountains.  But  these  eminences  are 
alike  wanting  in  one  main  essential  of  the  Nebo 
of  the  Scripture,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
"facing  Jericho."  Another  requisite  for  the 
identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  obtain- 
able from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that 
prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Mosea  is 
said  to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo. 

Ne  bo.  1.  A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(ver.  38).  In  those  lists  it  is  associated  with 
Kirjifthuim  and  Baal-mcon  or  Boon  ;  and  in 
another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8)  with  Aroer.  In 
the  remarkable  prophecy  adopted  by  Isaiah  ( xv. 
2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  concerning  Mo- 
ab, Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  as 
before,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  The  notices  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  confused,  but  they  at 
least  denote  that  Mount  Nebo  and  the  town 
were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each  other.  The 
town  they  identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and 
place  it  eight  miles  south  of  Hcshlwn,  where 
the  ruins  of  A-IIabU  appear  to  stand  at  present. 

—  2.  The  children  of  Nebo  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zurubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  29;  Nch. 
vii.  "33 ).  Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives, 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  ( Ezr.  x. 
43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai, 
and  Lydda,  which  implies  thut  it  was  situated  I 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  modem 
Beit-SubaJi,  about  twelve  miles  N.  W.  by  W. 
of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda. 

Ne  DO,  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1 ) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 )  as  the  name  of  a  I'hal- 
doum  god,  is  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians.  The  original  native 
name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Sahiu;  in 
Shernitic  Babylonian  and'  Assyrian,  Saba. 
NcIkj  was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning 
and  letters.  His  general  character  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek 
Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  Astronomi- 
cally he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the 
sun,  called  NcIki  also  by  the  Mendieans,  and 
Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians.  Nebo  was  of 
Bat  >\  Ionian  rather  than  of  Assyrian  origin.  In 
the  early  Assyrian  Pantheon",  he  occupies  a 
verv  inferior  position.  The  king  supposed  to 
Ikj  Pul  first  brings  him  prominently  forward  in 
Assyria.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this 
monarch  at  Calah  (Simrtui),  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.   In  Babylonia.  Nebo  held 


a  prominent  place  from  an  early  time.  Tin 
ancient  town  of  Borsippa  was  es]iecially  undc« 
his  protection,  and  the  great  temple  there  (the 
modern  Liirs-Simrud)  was  dedicated  to  him 
from  a  very  remote  age.  He  was  the  tutelur 
god  of  the  "most  important  Babylonian  kings, 
iu  whose  nanu  s  the  word  Sabu,  or  Nebo,  ap 
p«un  as  an  element. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadrez  - 
zar, was  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
Babylonian  kings.  His  name,  according  to 
the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Sabu-L-udmi- 
itUtir,  and  is  explained  to  mean  "  Nebo  is  the 
protector  against  misfortune."  Nebuchadnez- 
zar was  the  son  and  successor  of  Nabopolassar, 
the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable  age  at 
the  time  of  his  fathers  rebellion  against  As- 
syria, B.C.  625.  It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
proved,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian 
contingent  which  accompanied  C'yaxares  iu  his 
Lydian  war,  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  B.C.  610.  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian 
army,  and  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  now  old 
and  infirm,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c. 
6U5)  led  an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at 
Carehemish  in  a  great  battle  (Jcr.  xlvi.  2-12), 
recovered  Cadc-Svria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine, 
took  Jerusalem  ( ban.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward 
to  Egypt,  and  was  engaged  in  that  country  or 
upon  its  borders  when  intelligence  arrived 
which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon.  Nabo- 
pohtssar.  after  reigning  21  years,  had  died,  and 
the  throne  was  vacant.  In  some  alarm  about 
the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops .  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  war  of 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before 
any  disturbance  had  arisen,  and  entered  peace- 
ably on  his  kingdom  (B.C.  604).  Within  three 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  into 
Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again  showed 
itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim,  who, 
although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2 
Chr.  xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on 
the  throne  as  a. Babylonian  vassal,  after  three 
years  of  service  "  turned  and  rebelled  "  against 
liis  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to  be  supported 
by  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 

Not  long  afterwards,  Phoeuicia  seems  to  have 
broken  into  revolt;  and  the  fhalda-nn  mon- 
arch, who  had  previously  endeavored  to  suUlue 
the  disaffected  by  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once 
more  took  the  field  iu  person,  and  marched 
first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  invested  that 
city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
c  Ap.  i.  21 ),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against 
Jerusalem,  which  submitted  without  a  strug- 
glc.  According  to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our 
chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Je- 
hoiakim with  death  (Ant.  x.  6,  §  3  ;  comp.  Jer. 
xx  ii.  18,  19,  and  xxxri.  30),  but  placed  his 
son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jchoiachin 
reigned  only  three  months  ;  for,  on  his  showing 
symptoms  of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came 
up  against  Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed 
the  young  prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon, 
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together  with  n  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Temple  treas- 
ure*), ami  made  In-  uncle,  Zedekiah,  king  in 
hi*  room.  Tyre  still  held  out  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  first 
investment  that  the  city  of  merchant*  fell  (n.c. 
585).  Kre  this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been 
loudly  destroyed.  This  consummation  was 
owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah.  who.  despite 
the  warnings  of  Jcn-miah,  maile  a  treaty  with 
Apries  (Hophral.  king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15), 
atid  on  the  strength  of  this  nlliauce  renounced 
hi*  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar commenced  the  final  sietre  of  .Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  —  his  own 
seventeenth  year  (n  r.  588),  and  took  it  two 
years  later  (n  o.  586). 

One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to 
have  lieen  made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptian  army 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  to- 
wards Jerusalem  ;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  unu  set  off  to  meet  the  new 
foe.  According  to  Jo«ephus  {Ant.  x.  7.  §  3 1,  a 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  com- 
pletely defeated  ;  but  the  scriptural  account 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians 
retired  on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  reen>ssed  the  frontier  without  risking  nn 
engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-*|.  After  an 
eighteen-month*'  siege,  Jerusalem  fell.  Zede- 
kiah  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured 
near  Jericho  (ib.  xxxix.  5).  and  brought  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Kihlah  in  the  territory  of 
llamath,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  bv  the 
kind's  order,  while  his  sons  and  nil  chief  no- 
bles wen-  slain.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned 
to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah.  whom  he  imprisoned 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lite  ;  leaving  Ncbuxnr- 
ndan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  citv  and  the  pacification  of 
Jinhca.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed  gov- 
eroor;  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jews  either  Hod  to  Egypt,  or  were 
varried  by  Ncbuzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The 
military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
Ik*  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  "the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Joscphns,  that  the  conquest  of 
.Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  hv  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  l'tvrnicia 
(Ez.  xxvi.-xxviii.  ;  Joseph,  r.  Ap.  i.  21 ) ;  utter 
which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arm*  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  seven*  injuries  on  that 
fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26  :  Hz.  xxix. 
2-2U;  Joseph'  Ant.  x.  9,  §  7).  But  we  have 
no  account,  on  which  we  can  depend,  of  these 
campaigns.  We  an-  told  bv  Ben»us  that  the 
first  care  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining 
(jniet  possession  of  his  kingdom  after  the  first 
Svrian  expedition,  was  to  nbuild  the  temple 
ol  Bel  [lid-Mtmdach)  at  Babylon  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 'Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
1 1,  §  I ).  lie  next  proceeded  to  stn-ngthen  and 
Itcantify  the  city,  which  he  renovated  thnuigh- 
out,  and  surrounded  with  several  lines  of  forti- 
fication, himself  adding  one  entirely  new  quar- 
ter. Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  «  new 
palace*.  In  the  gnmnds  of  this  palace  he  formed 
the  celebrated  "  hanging  garden."  Thin  com- 
plete renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 


zar, which  Ben>sus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us 
in  every  possible  way.  Bui  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  confine  his  ertbru*  to  the  ornamentation 
and  improvement  of  his  capital.  Throughout 
the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cut  ha.  (  hil- 
mad,  Duraba.  Tendon,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  places,  he  built  or  n'built  cities,  npaimi 
temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  surpassing  every  thing  of  the 
kind  reeonled  in  history,  unless  it  In-  the  con- 
structions of  one  or  two  of  the  gnatest  Egyp- 
tian monarchs. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  pn>wpcrity 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before 
us  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  the  glorv  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suf- 
fered a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a  punishment 
for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  scut  upon  him  which  the  Greek* 
called  lycanthropy,  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
agines himself  a  beast,  and,  quilting  the  haunts 
of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  heatft 
(Dan.  iv.  33).  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  in 
his  gn-at  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it. 
although  in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase 
which  n*nder*  the  passage  very  difficult  of 
translation.  It  has  often  lieeu  remarked  that 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several 
of  the  important  works  which  o.her  writers 
(Berosus,  Abydcnu*)  assign  to  Xebuchadm  /.- 
zar.  The  conjecture  naturally  ari-.  s  that  Ni- 
tocris was  Nebuchadnezzar's  queen,  ami  that, 
as  she  carried  on  his  constructions  during  his 
incapacity,  they  wen*  by  some  considen-d  to  be 
hers.  After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps 
seven  years  (Dan.  ir.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's 
malady  left  him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  "  his  reason  returned,  and  for  the  glorv 
of  his  kingdom  his  honor  ami  brightness  re- 
turned," and  he  "  was  established  in  his  king- 
dom, and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him  " 
(Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in'the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion that  he  resumed  his  great  work*  after  a 
period  of  suspension,  and  added  fn-h  "won- 
ders "  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  construc- 
tions of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  B.r, 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (eighty-thn*eor  eight*.  - 
four),  having  n*igned  forty  three  years.  A  son, 
Kvii.-MkroP-m  ii,  succeeded  him. 

Nobushas'ban,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  tit- tin*  time  of  the  capture  <*t 
Jerusalem.  He  was  Halt-sari*,  i.e.  chief  of  the 
ennuelis  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Ncbuzar-adan  was 
Halt-tahhuchim  (chief  of  the  body-guard ),  and 
Nergal-shan-zer,  Rah-mag  (chief  of  the  magi- 
cians);  the  thnx*  being  the  most  important 
officers  then  present,  probably  the  highest  dig- 
nituries  of  the  Babylonian  court.  Ncbush**- 
i  ban's  office  ami  tirle  wen;  the  same  as  those 
of  Ashpenaa  (Dan.  i.  3),  whom  he  probably 
succeeded. 

Nebuzar'-adan,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  i> 
i  chief  of  the  ulanghtrrcrs  (A.  V. 44  captain  of 
the  gnanl")  a  hi- Ii  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  apparently  the  next  to  the 
person  of  the  monarch  He  Appears  not  to 
have  been  present  during  the  sli«gc  of  Jerusa- 
lem; probably  he  was  oeenpied  at  the  more 
important  operations  at  Tvre  but  as  s,M.n  as 
the  city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Baby- 
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lcnians  he  arrived,  and  from  that  moment 
every  thing  was  completely  directed  by  him. 
One" act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,—  the  appointment  of  the  governor  or 
superintendent  of  the  conquered  district.  All 
this  Nebuzar-adan  seems  to  have  carried  out 
with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  seems  to 
have  left  .lnd.cn  for  this  time  when  he  took 
down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  DIM- 
ter  at  Hiblah  {2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In  four  years, 
he  ayain  appeared  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Nebuchudnez- 
nar  in  his  twenty-third  year  made  a  descent  on 
the  regions  east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabitcs,  who  escaped  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Egypt,  and,  either  on  the  way  thither  or  on  the 
return,  Ncbiuar-adan  again  passed  through 
the  country,  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
fortv-hve  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Ne  chO,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20,  22,  xxxvi.  4. 

|PiIAKAOH-NkCHO.] 

Nec'odan  =  Nekoda  (1  Esd.  v.  37  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60).  Ap. 

Nudabi'ah.    Apparently  one  of  the  sons 

of  Jcconiah,  or  Jenoiachin'  king  of  Judah 
(I  Chr.  lii.  18).  Lord  A.  Hmiv,  however, 
contends  that  this  list  contains  the  order  of 
succession,  and  not  of  lineal  descent,  and  that 
Nedabiah  and  his  brothers  were  sons  of  Neri. 

Neemi  as  =  Nkiikmiah  the  son  of  Hacha- 
liah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13;  2  Mace.  i.  18,  20,  21, 

23,  31,  36,  ii.  13).  Ap. 

Nog  mail,  properly  NegitHith,  as  the  text 
now  stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Pi.  Ixi..  "  to 
the  chief  musician  upon  Ncginath."  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  evidently  read  "  Ncginoth  "  in  the 
plural,  which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  psalms, 
and  is  perhaps  the  true  reading.  Whether  the 
word  be  singular  or  plural,  it  is  the  general 
term  by  which  all  stringed  instruments  are 
described.  In  the  singular  it  has  the  derived 
sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  generally  of  a 
taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9;  Ps.  lxix.  12; 
Lam.  iii.  14).  [Nkuinoth.I 

NeK  moth.  This  word  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  lv.,  lxvii.,  lxxvi.,  and  the 
margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19  ;  and  there  seems  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting 
nil  stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether 
played  with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and 
guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum-  "  The  chief  mu- 
sician on  Siyinoth  '  was  therefore  the  conduct- 
or of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and 
who  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxviii.  25. 

Nahelamite,  the.  The  designation  of  a 
man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who 
went  with  the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix. 

24,  31,  32).  The  name  is  no  doubt  formed 
from  that  either  of  Shcmaiah's  native  place,  or 
the  progenitor  of  his  family;  which  of  the  two 
is  uncertain. 

Nehemi'ah.  1.  Son  of  Hachaliah,  and 
apparently  of  the  trilic  of  Judah,  since  his 
fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hanani 
his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that  trilie 
ii.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All  that  we  know  certain- 
ly concerning  this  eminent  man  is  contained 
in  the  lunik  which  (tears  his  name.  His  auto- 
biography first  finds  him  at  Shushan,  the  win- 


ter residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  high 
office  as  the  cupbearer  of  King  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  In  the  20th  vcar  of  the  king's 
reign,  i.e.  u.c.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom 
was  a  near  kinsman  of  Nchcmiah's,  arrived 
from  Judaea,  and  gave  Nchemiah  a  deplorable 
account  of  tlie  state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
residents  in  Judcea.  He  immediately  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to 
lietter  their  state.  After  three  or  four  months 
(from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  obtaining  the  king's  consent  to 
his  mission.  Having  received  his  appointment 
as  governor  of  Juda»,  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
letters  from  the  king  to  the  different  satraps 
through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  lie  started  upon  his 
journey ;  being  under  promise  to  return  to 
Persia  within  a  given  time.  Nchcmiah's  fireat 
work  was  rebuilding,  for  the  first  time  since 
their  destruction  by  Nebuzar-adan,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to  its  former 
state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town.  It  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  importance  to  the 
future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of 
the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achievement 
of  their  patriotic  governor.  How  low  the  com- 
munity of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact,  that,  from  the  6th  of  Darius 
to  the  7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of 
them  whatever.  The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  futur* 
independence,  was  "the  restoration  of  the  city- 
walls.  To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Nche- 
miah directed  his  whole  energies  without  an 
hour's  unnecessary  delay.  In  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the 
city  as  in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also 
were  rebuilt,  and  ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung 
upon  them.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  how 
wisely  Nchemiah  had  acted  in  hastening  on  the 
work.  On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor. 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  ap]>ointment. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rap- 
idly progressing,  their  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  They  made  a  great  conspiracy  to  fall 
upon  the  builders  with  an  armed  force,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nc- 
hemiah. This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems 
were  then  resorted  to  to  get  Nchemiah  away 
from  Jerusalem,  and  if  tiossiblc  to  take  his  life. 
But  that  which  most  nearly  succeeded  was  the 
attempt  to  bring  him  into  suspicion  with  the 
king  of  Persia,  as  if  he  intended  to  set  himself 
up  as  an  independent  king,  as  soon  as  the  walls 
were  completed.  The  artful  letter  of  Sanballat 
so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes  that  he  issued  a 
decree  stopping  the  work  till  further  orders.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he  recalled 
Nchemiah,  or  jicrhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired  ;  in  cither  case, 
had  the  Tirshatha  been  less  upright  and  less 

i  wise,  and  had  he  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  his  life  might  have  been  in  great  danger. 

|  The  sequel,  however,  shows  that  his  perfect 
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integrity  was  apparent  to  the  king.  For  after 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  crown 
his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple,  and  dedicat- 
ing  the  wall*.  Nehemiah  does  not  indeed  men- 
tion this  adverse  decree,  which  may  have  arrived 
during  his  absence,  or  give  us  any  clew  to  the 
time  of*  his  return ;  nor  should  we  have  sus- 
pected his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but 
for  the  incidental  allusion  in  ch.  U.  6,  xiii.  6, 
coupled  with  the  long  interval  of  years  between 


rii.  7).  — 3.  Ron  of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Bcth-zur,  who  helped  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  iii.  16). 
Nehemiah,  Book  of.  The  latest  of  all 

the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  This  book, 
like  the  preceding  one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and 
certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the 
principal  portion/indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nche- 
miah ;  but  other  portions  are  either  extracts 
from  various  chronicles  and  registers,  or  sup- 
plementary narratives  and  reflections,  some  aj>- 


the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book.   But  parently  by  Ezra,  others,  perhaps,  the  work  of 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the   the  same  person  who  inserted  the  latest  genca- 
beginning  of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we 
can  suppose  a  considerable  gap  in  time,  either 
from  the  appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  nature 
of  the  events  narrated. 

It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
■topped  immediately  after  the  events  narrated 
in  vi.  16-19,  and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to 
relate  the  measures  adopted  by  him  upon  his 


return  with  fresh  powers.  It  may  have  been 
after  another  considerable  interval  of  time,  and 
not  improbably  after  another  absence  of  the 
Tirshatha  from  his  government,  that  the  next 
event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah 's  life  occurred, 
vi*.,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple,  after 
its  repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from 
the  whole  population.  Returning  to  the  sure 
ground  of  the  sacred  narrative,  the  other  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  this  great  and  good  gov- 
ernor iiv iv  be  thus  signalized.  He  firmly  re- 
pressed tSe  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
usury  of  the  rich,  and  rescued  the  poor  Jews 
from"  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  refused  to 
receive  his  lawful  allowance  as  governor  from 
the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty, 
during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was  in 
oflke,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  150 
Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned  from  captivity 
were  welcome.  He  made  most  careful  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests 
and  Lcvitcs,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship.  He  insisted  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  being 
preserved  inviolable,  and  peremptorily  ejected 
the  powerful  Tobiah  from  one  of  the  chambers 
which  Eliashib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then 
replaced  the  stores  and  vessels  which  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed 
proper  Levitieal  officers  to  superintend  and  dis- 
tribute them.  With  no  less  firmness  and  im- 
partiality he  expelled  from  all  sacred  functions 
those  of  the  high-priest's  family  who  had  con- 
tracted heathen  marriages,  and  rebuked  and 
punished  those  of  the  common  people  who  had 
likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners;  and 
lastly,  he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sal>- 
bath  day,  which  was  shamefully  profaned  by 
many,  both  Jews  ami  foreign  merchants,  and 
by  his  resolute  conduct  succeeded  in  repressing 
the  lawless  traffic  on  the  day  of  rest.  Beyond 
the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Nehe- 
miah's  own  narrative  leads  us.  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  him  whatever.  — 2.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  first  expedition  from  Babylon  to 


logical  extracts  from  the  public  chronicles.  — 
1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  viz.,  from  the 
20th  to  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
i.e.  from  B.C.  445  to  43.3.  The  whole  narrative 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  cap- 
tives in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally, 
of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession 
of  the  nigh-priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given  of 
the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews,  the 
one  the  strict  religious  purty,  the  other  the 
gentilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  develojted 
state  in  later  Jewish  history.  Again,  in  this 
history  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see 
the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans acquiring  strength  and  definitive  form  on 
Ixjth  religious  and  pol'*ical  grounds.  The 
book  also  throws  much  h»ht  upon  the  domes- 
tic institutions  of  the  Jews,.  Some  of  its  do- 
tails  give  us  incidentally  information  of  great 
histoncal  importance,  (a.)  The  account  of  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  wall,  iii.,  xii., 
contains  the  most  valuable  materia?*  for  settling 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  (/>.)  The  list  of  returned  captives 
who  came  under  different  leaders  from  the  time 
of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting 
in  all  to  only  42,360  adult  males,  and  7,337  ser- 
vants), which  is  given  in  ch.  vii.,  convevs  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when 
Judah  alone  numbered  470.000  fighting  men 
(I  Chr.  xxi.  5).  (r.)  The  lists  of  leaders, 
priests,  Levitcs.  and  of  those  who  signed  the 
covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habit*  of 
the  captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus 
the  fact  that  Inr/i*  leaders  are  named  in  Nch. 
vii.  7  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that 
they  represented  the  fice/iv  tribes,  a  feeling  fur- 
ther evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of 
the  people  of  Israel."  The  enumeration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijfth 
stands  for  the  head  of  the  honse  of  Zadok, 
twenty-three  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7, 
of  whom  nine  bear  the  names  of  those  who 
were  heads  of  courses  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.)  [Jeuoiarui],  shows  how,  even  in  their 
wasted  and  reduced  uuiuIkts,  they  struggled  to 


Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Nch.  i  preserve  these  ancient  institutions,  and  also 
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•applies  the  rea->  n  of  the  mention  of  ihcse  1  Ext.  hr.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  onlv  time 


{•articular  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  names, 
iut  it  docs  more  than  this.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x. 
1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  social  cus- 
tom, the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  keep  us  from  gross  chronological 
error,  that,  viz.,  of  calling  chiefs  by  the  name 
of  the  clan  or  house  of  which  they  "were  chiefs, 
(r/.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained 
in  this  lK>ok  embraces  the  hereditary  craft* 

practised  by  certain  priest lv  families,  the 
u)K>tli«  c  uries,  or  makers  of  the  sacred  ointments 


when,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  walla  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  attempted  to  be  rebuilt  was  when 
Nehemiah  was  governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  Ezr.  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah's  government,  and  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstance  that 
twelve  years  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah  may 
have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him 
hv  Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on 
the  works,  and  after  his  departure  Rehnm  and 


and  incense  (iii.  8),  and  the  goldsmiths,  whose  {  Sliimsbai  and  their  companions  may  have  come 
business  it  probable  was  to  repair  the  sacred   up  to  Jerusalem  with  thf  king's  "decree,  and 


vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may  have  lieen  the  \  obliged  them  to  desist.    It  should 

cators,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers   ever,  that,  at  Nehemiah's  arrival  in  Persia,  lie 

to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  perfect  in- 
permitted  to  return  to 
His  leave  of  absence 


in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14,  15)  ;  the  situation  I  was  able 
of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  which  I  tegrity,  and  that  he 
Zedckiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4),  as  seen  iii.  15  J   his  government  in  Judi 

and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesdav-  I  may  again  have  been  of  limited  duration,  and 
Book. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  narrative  is  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall,  whether  in 
tin-  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes  or  l»cforc.  The 
expression  in  Neb.  xiii.  1.  M On  that  day," 
•actus  to  fix  the  reading  of  the  law  to  the  same 
day  as  the  dedication  (sec  xii.  43).  But  if  so, 
the  dedication  must  have  been  after  Nehemiah's 
return  from  Babylon  (mentioned  xiii.  7). 
Then,  if  the  wall  only  took  fifty-two  days  to 
complete  (Neb.  vi.  15),  and  was*  begun  imme- 
diately Nehemiah  entered  upon  his  gove  rnment, 
how  came  the  dedication  to  lie  deferred  till 
twelve  years  afterwards '.  The  answer  to  this 
probably  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  fifty-two 
days  are  to  he  reckoned  from  the  resumption 
of  the  work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding 
two  years  mar  have  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building.  But  even  then  it  would 
not  l>e  ready  for  dedication.  Then-  wen'  the 
pites  to  be  "hung,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be 
removed,  and  the  mined  houses  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  walls  to  l>e  repaired.  Still 
even  the.-c  causes  would  not  Ik-  adequate  to 
account  for  a  delay  of  twelve  years.  One  cause 
immediately  presents  itself,  —  viz.,  that  Nehe- 
miah's leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian  court, 
mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a  close 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and 
before  the  other  alsive  named  works  wen-  com- 
plete. And  this  is  rendered  yet  more  probable 
by  the  circumstance,  incidentally  brought  to 
light,  that,  in  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we 
know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii.  6).  Other 
circumstances,  too,  may  have  concurred  to 
make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  <  h.  vi.  point 
to  some  new  effort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his 
work,  and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a 
rebel  by  the  king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  ArtOXerXCS  was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity, 

then  Nehemiah  might  feel  it  matter  of  neccssitv    Hon  therefore  is,  what  was  the  cause 


the  business  of  the  census,  of  re|>eopling  Je- 
rusalem, setting  up  the  city  gates,  rebuilding 
the  ruined  houses,  anil  repairing  the  Temple, 
may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  his 
second  return  to  the  king.  During  this  second 
absence,  another  evil  arose  —  the  gentilizing 
party  recovered  strength,  and  the  intrigues 
with  Tobiah  (vi.  17),  which  hnd  already  U*gun 
liefore  his  first  departure,  were  more  actively 
carried  on,  and  led  so  far  that  Eliashih  the 
high-priest  actually  assigned  one  of  the  store- 
chamVrs  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's  use.  This 
we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4—7.  when  Nehemiah 
relates  the  steps  he  took  .in  his  return.  But 
this  very  c  ircumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 

does  no't  relate  the  events  which  happened  in 

his  absence,  and  wonld  account  for  his  silence 
in  regard  to  Kehtim  and  Shimshai. 

We  may  thus,  then,  account  tor  ten  or  eleven 
years  having  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of 
the-  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it  did  not  take, 
place  till  the  last  year  of  his  government ;  and 
this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ch.  xiii. 
6,  and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony  with  v. 
14,  a  passage  which  obviously  imports  that 
Nehemiah's  government  of  Judiea  lasted  only 
twe  lve  years,  viz.  from  the  2<>th  to  the  32d  of 
Artaxerxes.  The  dedication  of  the  walls,  and 
the  other  reforms  named  in  eh.  xiii,  were  the 
closing  acts  of  his  administration.  It  has  la-en 
already  mentioned  that  Josephus  does  not  fol- 
low the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
He  detaches  Neti.  viii.  from  its  context,  and 
appends  the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the 
times  of  Kzra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before 
Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  as  governor,  and 
consequently  ignores  any  part  taken  by  him  in 
conjunction"  with  Nehemiah.  He  makes  no 
mention  either  whatever  of  Sanballat  in  the 
events  of  Nehemiah's  government,  but  place* 
him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the 
fireat.  All  attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with 
Nehemiah  must  he  lost  lal>or.    The  only  ques- 

of  Jose- 


to  l.'o  to  the  Persian  court  to  ch  ar  himself  of  phnfl'l  variations  ?  Now,  as  regards  the  append- 
the  charge.  And  tnis  view  lioth  receives  a  re- 1  ing  the  history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  the  times  of 
markabk  confirmation  from,  and  throws  quite  Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was  guided  by  the 
a  now  light  upon,  the  obscarc  pnssnce  in  Eer.  ir.  authority  of  the  apocryphal  1  Esd.  as  he  had 
7-23  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  with  been  in*  the  whole  storv  of  Zembhahcl  and 
the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in    Darius.    From  the  florid"  additions  to  his  nar- 
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rativc  of  Nehemiah's  first  application  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  below 
referred  to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23.  we  inuv  be  sure 
that  then'  were  apocryphal  versions  of  the  story 
of  Nehemiah.  2.  As  awards  the  authorship 
of  the  book,  it  is  admitted  by  all  critics  that  it 
is,  as  to  its  main  parts,  the  genuine  work  of 
Nehemiah.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in- 
terpolations and  additions  have  been  made  in  it 
since  his  time;  and  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions  which 
h  ive  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to  vii.  6,  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  Again,  from  xii.  .31 
to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47),  the 
narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
p.Tson  singular  constant  (xii.  .30,  .38,  40,  xiii. 
6,  7,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  interme- 
diate chapters  (vii.  6  to  xii.  .36,  and  xii.  44-4") 
that  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  this  we  will  do  by  sections :  — 
(a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  I ,  at  the  words 
"one  man."  It  has  already  been  asserted  that 
this  section  is  identical  with  the  paragraph 
beginning  Ezr.  ii.  I,  and  ending  iii.  1  ;  and  it 
was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 
and  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it 
occupies  in  Ezra.  Both  these  assertions  must 
now  be  made  good  ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  two  passages.  They  arc  actually  identi- 
cal won!  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter,  except 
iu  two  points. — one,  that  the  numbers  repeated- 
ly vary  ;  the  other,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  account  of  the  offerings  made  bv  the  gov- 
ernor, the  nobles,  and  the  people.  But  it  can 
be  proved  that  these  are  merely  variations  of 
the  same  text  In  the  lirst  place,  the  two  pas- 
sages are  one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the 
contents,  the  narrative  about  the  sous  of  Bar- 
zillai,  the  fact  of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in 
their  cities,  the  coining  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as 
one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense  the  very 
self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very  same 
words,  extending  to  seventy  verses,  describe 
different  events,  i*  simply  absurd  and  irrational. 
The  numbers,  therefore,  must  originally  have 
been  the  same  in  both  books. 

But  next,  when  we  examine  the  varying  num- 
bers, we  see  the  following  particular  proof's  that 
the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the  original 
text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum  total, 
42,300,  is  the  same  (Ezr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  vii.  66). 
In  like  manner,  the  totals  of  the  servants,  tho 
singing  men  and  wom  ri,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has 
two  hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty  - 
live,  singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of 
the  priests  ilt„j  the  Eevites  are  the  same  in  Ujth, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  art; 
12S  in  E/.ra  against  US  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
porters  139  against  13S.  Then  in  each  partic- 
ular case,  when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plain- 
ly how  the  difference  might  arise.  To  turn 
next  to  the  offerings.  The  Book  of  Ezra  (ii.6S. 
6'.l)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows: 
61,000  drachms  of  gold.  5,000  pounds  of  silver, 
and  100  priests-  garments.  The  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah gives  no  sum  total,  but  gives  the  following  , 
items  (vii.  72):   The  Tirshatha  gave  1,200 
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drachms  of  gold,  50  basins,  5.30  priests*  jra> 
ments.  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000 
drachms  of  gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 
The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20.000  drachms  of 
gold,  2,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  gar- 
ments. Here,  then,  we  learn  that  these  offerings 
were  made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct 
parties  :  the  governor,  the  chief 'fathers,  the  peo- 
ple. The  sum  total  of  drachms  of  gold  we 
learn  from  Ezra  was  61,000.  The  shares,  we 
learn  from  Nehemiah,  were  20,000  in  two  out 
of  the  three  donors,  but  1,000  in  the  case  of  the 
third  and  chief  donor!  Is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  20  has  slipped 
out  of  the  text  (as,  in  1  Esd.  v.  45,  60,000  has), 
and  that  his  real  contribution  was  21,000?  his 
generosity  prompting  him  to  give  in  excess  of 
his  fair  third.  Next,  as  regards  the  pounds 
of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  according  to 
Ezra,  5.0O0.  The  shares  were,  according  to 
Nehemiah,  2,200  pounds  from  the  chiefs,  and 
2,000  from  the  people.  But  the  LNX.  give 
2 ..300  for  the  chiefs,  and  2,200  for  the  |>coplc, 
making  4,500  in  all,  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  500  pounds  as  compared  with  Ezra's  total 
of  5,000.  and  ascribing  uo  silver  offering  to  the 
Tirshatha.  As  regards  the  priests'  garments. 
The  sum  total  as  given  in  both  tho  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esd.,  is  100.  The 
items,  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are  5.30  x  67 
-=  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  =  97.  and 
that  this  j*  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from  tho 
numbers  themselves.  For,  the  total  being  100, 
.3.3  Is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  -jp,  and  67 
is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  \  X  100.  So 
that  wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave. 
.33  priests'  garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
gave  67,  probably  in  two  gifts  of  .34  and  .3.3, 
making  in  all  UK).  But  how  came  the  500  to 
be  added  on  to  the  Tirshatha'*  tale  of  garments  ' 
Clearly  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  missing  500 
pounds  of  silver,  which,  with  the  50  bowls, 
made  up  the  Tirshntha's  donation  of  silver.  So 
that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read  thus.  *'  The 
Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  21,000  drachms 
of  gold,  50  basins,  500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
.3.3  priests'  garments."  The  offerings,  then, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books;  and  we  learn  from 
Ezr.  ii.  68  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal 
contribution,  viz.  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God 
in  his  place."  From  this  phrase  occurring  in 
Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account  of  the  building 
of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it  has  usually 
h"cn  understood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding. 
But  it  really  means  no  such  thing.  The  phrase 
properly  implies  restoration  and  preservation.  It 
already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right 
place  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  insert- 
ed subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  out  of  its 
chronological  order. 

But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this  must 
1k>  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and  pal- 
pable of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  6-3.  Neh.  vii.  65.  Another 
proof  is  the  mention  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in 
that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  which 
is  described  in  Ezr.  iii.  1,  Neh.  viii.  1  ;  for  Ezra 
did  not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii  ).    Another  is  the  mention 
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of  Nchemiah  a*  one  of  the  leaders  under  whom 
the  captivea  enumerated  in  the  census  came  up 
( Ear.  li.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7) ;  in  both  which  passages 
th<'  juxtaposition  of  Nchemiah  with  Seraiah, 
when  compared  with  Neh.  x.  1,  2,  greatly 
strengthens  the  conclusion  that  Nchemiah  the 
Tindiatha  is  meant.  Then,  again,  that  Nche- 
miah should  summon  all  the  families  of  Israel 
to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that, 
having  done  so  at  great  cost  of  time  and  trouble, 
he,  or  whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should 
merely  transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearlv 
100  years  before,  instead  of  recording  the  rcsuft 
of  hi*  own  labors,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing 
but  the  plaiuest  necessity  could  make  one  be- 
lieve it.  From  all  which,'  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  section  under  consideration  belongs 
properly  to  the  Book  of  Nchemiah.  It  docs 
not  follow,  however,  that  it  was  written  in  its 
present  form  by  Nchemiah  himself.  It  seems 
probable  that  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7,  contains  the 
mdmtaace  of  what  was  found  in  this  part  of  Nehc- 
miah's  narrative,  but  abridged,  and  in  the  form 
of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for  the  diffi-  ' 
culty  of  separating  Nchemiah's  register  from  | 
Zerobbubel  s,  and  also  for  the  very  abrupt  men- 
tion of  the  gifts  of  the  Tirshatha  and  the  people 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  (b.)  The  next  sec- 
tion commences  Neh.  viii.,  latter  part  of  ver.  1 , 
and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  There  is  great  probability 
in  the  opinion  advocated  bv  Haverniek  anil 
Kleinert,  that  this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra. 
It  is  not  neceaaary  to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself 
inserted  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  prwaent 
Book  of  Nehemiah  in  the  midst  of  the  Tir* ha- 
tha'* history.  But  if  there  were  extant  an  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  bv  Exra,  it  may  have 
been  thus  incorporated  with  Nehemiah's  historv 
by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture,  (c.)  The  third 
section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and 
Levi  (priests  and  Levitcs),  who  took  up  their 
abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  tho 
resolution  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of 
the  lot,  mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  that  in  vii.  8-60,  as 
appears  by  the  allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous 
document.  This  list  is  an  extract  from  the 
official  roll  preserved  in  the  national  archives, 
only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by  a 
comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of 
the  Mmv  roll  is  also  preserved  in  a  fuller  form. 
1  he  nature  of  the  information  in  this  section, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rather 
indicate  a  Leviucal  hand.  It  might  or  might 
not  have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  pre- 
ceding section  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps 
the  work  of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii. 
1-30,  44-47. 

(</. )  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly 
an  abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  in- 
serted here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by 
the  expression  Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as 
by  the  mention  of  Jaddua.  The  allusion  to 
Jcffhua,  and  to  Nchemiah  and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26, 
is  also  sijeh  as  would  be  made  long  posterior 
to  their  lifetime.  (#■.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explan- 
atory interpolation,  made  in  later  times,  proba- 
bly by  the  last  reviser  of  the  book,  whoever  he  , 


was.  That  it  is  so  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  sudden  change  from  the  first  person  to  the 
third,  and  the  dropping  of  the  jtcrsonal  narra- 
tive (though  the  matter  is  one  in  which  Nehe- 
miah necessarily  took  the  lead),  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transaction 
described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nchemiah  himself. 
Though,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to 
point  out  those  passages  of  the  l>ook  which 
were  not  part  of  Nchciuiah's  own  work,  it  is 
not  easy,  by  cutting  them  out,  to  restore  that 
work  to  its  integrity.  For  Neh.  xii.  31  does 
not  fit  on  well  to  any  part  of  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nchemiah's  work 
docs  not  ioin  on  to  the  former.  It  should  seem 
that  wc  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
Nchemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  displaced  tc 
make  room  for  the  narrative  and  document* 
from  Neh.  vii.  7  to  xii.  27.  And  wc  are  greatly 
confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  observing  tha't 
at  the  close  of  chap.  vii.  we  have  an  account  of 
the  offerings  made  by  the  governor,  the  chiefs, 
and  the  people;  but  wc  are  not  even  told  for 
what  purpose  these  offerings  were  made.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  the  original  work  must  have 
contained  an  account  of  some  transactions  con- 
nected with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple, 
which  led  to  these  contributions  la-ing  made. 
The  passage  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13  lends  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of 
Nchemiah's  work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there 
was  substituted  for  it  partly  an  abridged  ab- 
stract, and  partly  Ezra  s  narrative,  and  other 
appended  documents.  We  may  then  affirm 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  all  toe  middle  part 
of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  been  supplied  by 
other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six  chapters  and 
part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and 
naif,  were  alone  written  by  h;m,  the  intermedi- 
ate portion  being  inserted  bv  those  who  had 
authority  to  do  so,  in  order*  to  complete  the 
history  of  the  transactions  of  those  time*. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Nehe- 
miah was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have 
onlv  the  following  data  to  guide  us.  The  latest 
high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was  doubtless 
still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The  de- 
scriptive addition  to  the  name  of  Parius  (xii. 
22)  "  the  Persian  "  indicates  that  the  Persian 
rule  had  ceased,  and  the  Greek  rule  had  he- 
gun.  Jaddua's  name,  therefore,  and  the  clause 
at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted  each  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  registers  of  the  Levites,  entered 
into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  low- 
er than  the  time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23).  So 
that  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  clearly  in- 
dicated when  the  latest  additions  were  made. 
3.  In  respect  to  language  and  stvlc,  this  lxx>k 
is  very  similar  to  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra. 
Nehemiah  has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner, 
and  certain  phrases  and  modes  of  express-ion 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  also  some  few 
words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  general  Hebrew  stylo  is  exactly 
that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  same 
age.  Some  words  occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and 
Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Nchemiah 
is  generally  pure  and  free  from  corruption,  ex- 
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cent  in  the  proper  names,  in  which  there  is  con 
siuerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography,  both 
as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
and  with  the  wmc  names  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture ;  and  also  in  numerals.  Manv  various 
readings  are  also  indicated  by  the  L'XX.  ver- 
sion. 4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always 
had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being 
included  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  general 
bead  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  ami  as  Jerome  tolls 
us  in  the  Proloy.  Gal.  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
There  is  no  question  from  it  in  the  N.  T..  and 
it  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 

Ne  he  mi 'as.  1.  Nehemiah,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  8). 
—  2.  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha,  son  of  llacha- 
liah  (I  Esd.  v.  40).  Ap. 

NeTliloth.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V. 
is  rendered  "  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehi- 
loth."  It  is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others 
explain,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  chalal, 
to  bore,  perforate,  whence  chalil,  a  flute  or  pipe 
( 1  Sam.  x.  5  ;  1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is 
the  general  term  for  perforated  wind-instru- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes  all 
manner  uf  stringed  instruments.  The  title  of 
l's.  v.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played 
upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly  al- 
luded to  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  7,  where  choUfim,  "  the 
players  upon  instruments"  who  are  associated 
with  the  singers,  are  properly  "  pipers "  or 
"  flute-players." 

Ne  num.  One  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nohush  ta.  The  daughter  of  Elnathun 
of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of 
Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

Nehush  tun.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Hezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 
was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the 
people  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz. 
Among  other  objects  of  superstitious  reverence 
and  worship  was  the  brazen  serpent,  made  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of  their 
deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  tradition 
was  placed  in  the  Temple.  The  name  by  which 
the  brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and 
by  which  it  had  boon  worshipped,  was  Nchush- 
tan  (2  K  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our 
translators  by  their  rendering,  "  and  he  called 
it  Nehushtan,"  understood  with  many  commen- 
tators that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  Heze- 
kiah, and  that  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen 
serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  "  a 
brazen  thing,"  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  of 
its  worthlessness.  But  it  is  better  to  under-  | 
stand  the  Hebrew  as  referring  to  the  name  by 
which  the  serpent  was  generally  known,  the 
subject  of  the  verb  being  indefinite —  "  ami  one 
called  it  '  Nehushtan.' 

Ne  iel,  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  trit*e  of  j 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27  only).    It  occurs  between 
Jiphthak-el  and  Cabul.    If  the  former  of  , 


these  be  identified  with  Jefat,  and  the  latter 

with  Kabul,  eight  or  nine  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
ALka,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  represented 
by  Mi  'ar,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on  a 
lofty  mountain  brow,  just  half  way  between 
the  two. 

Nek  ob,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary 
of  Nuphtidi  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  lay  between 
Aha  mi  and  Jahnkkl.  A  great  number  of 
commentators  have  taken  this  name  as  being 
connected  with  the  preceding.  In  the  Talmud, 
the  post-biblical  name  of  Nekeb  is  Tsiadathah. 
Of  this  more  modern  name,  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "  I  fn  :<<(>„,"  three 
English  miles  N.  from  ui  Chatti. 

Nek'oda.  1.  The  descendants  of  Nekoda 
returned  among  the  Nethinim  after  the  captivi- 
ty (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neh.  vii.  50).  — 2.  The  sons 
of  Nekoda  were  among  those  who  went  up 
after  the  captivity  from  Tcl-melah,  Tel-harsa, 
and  other  places,  but  were  unable  to  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii. 
62). 

Nem  uel-  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
and  eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(Num.  xxvi.  9).  —  2.  The  eldest  son  of  Sime- 
on (Num.  xxvi.  12;  I  Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom 
were  descended  the  family  of  the  Ncmuelitcs. 
In  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  he  is  called  Jkmcel. 

Nem  uelites,  the  The  descendants  of 
Nemuel  the  first-born  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi. 


e'pheg.    1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Izhar  the 


son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 2.  One  of 
David's  sons  born  to  mm  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
v.  15  ;  1  Chr.  Hi.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Ne  phi.  The  name  by  which  the  Naph- 
thah  of  Nehemiah  was  usually  called  (2  Mace, 
i.  36).  The  A.  V.  has  here  followed  the  Vul- 
gate. Ap. 

Ne  phLs.  In  the  corrupt  list  of  1  Esd.  v. 
21,  "the  sons  of  Nephis  apparently  corre- 
spond with  "  the  children  of  Nebo  "  In'  Ezr.  H. 
29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Mao- 
mish.  Ap. 

No  phish.  An  inaccurate  variation  (found 
in  I  Chr.  v.  19  only)  of  the  name  Napuish. 

Nephish'e8im.  The  children  of  Ne- 
phishesim  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  52). 

Neph'thali.  The  Vulgate  form  of  the 
name  NapHTALI  (Tob.  i.  1,2,  4,  5).  Ap. 

Neph  thalim.  Another  form  of  the  same 
name  us  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv. 
13.  15  ;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

Neplito  ah,  the  water  Of.  The  spring 
or  source  of  the  water  or  (inaccurately )  waters 
of  Nephtoah,  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the 
lM>unilarv-line  which  separated  Judah  from  Ben- 
jamin (Josh.  xv.  9.  xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Am  A.'VM,  a 
spring  situated  a  little  distance  al>ove  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  Nephtoah  was  formerly 
identified  with  various  springs  —  the  spring 
of  St.  Philip  {Ain  Hnnii(fh)  in  the  \V<tdi/  ft- 
Wrnl :  the  Ain  Ynlo  in  the  same  valley,  but 
nearer  Jerusalem  ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or  Fountain 
of  the  Vir-rin  of  mediaeval  times,  and  even  the 
so-called  Well  of  Job  at  tb*.  western  end  of  ^u: 
Watty  Aly. 
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Neph'UBim.    The  same  as  Nki'iiihiiesim,  rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  regarded  him 

of  whfch  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  the  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his  daughters 

proper  lonn  (Kzr.  ii.  50).  His  reign  preceded  that  of  the  Median  Darius 

Ner,  SOtl  of  Jchicl,  according  to  1  Clir.  viii.  by  seventeen  years.    It  lasted  from  B.C.  559  to 

33,  father  of  Kish  ami  Aimer,  and  grandfather  n.r.  556. 

of  Kinj,'  Saul.    Aimer  was,  therefore,  uncle  to  Ne'ri,  son  of  Melehi,  and  father  of  Salathiel, 

Saul,  as  is  expressly  stated  1  iSam.  xiv.  50.       :  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  27.  Noth- 

Ne'rGUS.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  Minted  ing  is  known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  very  im- 
by  St.  1'aul,  Kom.  xvi.  15.  Origen  conjee-  |>ortant  as  indicating  the  principle  on  which 
tures  that  he  belonged  to  the  household  of  |  the  genealogies  of  our  Lortl  an-  framed.  He 
I'hilologus  and  Julia.  A  legendary  account  was  of  the  line  of  Nathan  ;  but  his  son  Salathiel 
of  him  is  given  in  Acta  Sanctorum,  from  which  became  Solomon's  heir  on  the  failure  of  Solo- 
may  lie  gathered  the  tradition  that  he  was  roon's  line  in  King  Jeconiah,  and  was  therefore 
beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the  reign  reckoned  in  the  royul  genealogy  among  the 
of  Ncrva.  sons  of  JWoniah. 

Ner  gal,  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and  Neri'ah.   The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  father 

Babylonian  deities,  seems  to  have  corresponded  |  of  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3) 

closely  to  the  classical  Mars.    He  was  of  Baby-  ami  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

Ionian  origin,  and  his  name  signifies,  in  the  Neri'as.  The  father  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah 

curly  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country,  "the  (Bar.  i.  1).  Ap. 

great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  monu-  Net.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the 
mentaJ  titles  are  —  "the  storm-ruler,"  "the  Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  con- 
king of  battle,"  "  the  champion  of  the  gods,"  struction  of  the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  oh- 
"  the  male  principle  "  (or  "the  strong  beget-  iects.  What  distinction  there  may  have  been 
ter"),  "the  tutelar  god  of  Babylonia,"  and  between  the  various  nets  described"  by  the  He- 
"  the  god  of  the  chase."  It  is  conjectured  that  brew  terms  wc  are  unable  to  decide.  The  net 
he  mav  represent  the  deified  Nimrod.  The  only  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ex press  mention  of  Nergal  contained  in  sacred  ing.  The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets 
Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  3U.  He  iipjs  ars  to  of  flax-string :"  the  netting-needle  was  made 
have  Ueti  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled  our 
"  Man  Lion."  own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  Their  nets  varied 
Ner  gal-Share  zer  occurs  only  in  Jere-  in  form  according  to  their  use.  As  the  nets 
miah  xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have  of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the  early  Jews 
been  Iwi)  persons  of  the  name  among  the  (Is.  xi'x.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that  tfie  ma- 
"  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  nccom-  terial  and  form  was  the  same  in  each  country, 
panted  Nebuchadnezzar  on  his  lost  expedition  The  nets  used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two 
against  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is  not  marked  kinds,  clap-nets  pud  traps.  The  latter  consisted 
by  any  additional  title  ;  but  the  other  has  the  of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood, 
honorable  distinction  of  Rab-mag,  and  it  is  to  which  was  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  would 
him  alone  that  any  particular  interest  attaches,  collapse  by  pulling  a  string,  ami  catch  any  birds 
In  sacred  Scripture,  he  appears  among  the  jut-  that  may  have  alighted  on  them  while  ojicn. 
sons,  who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  The  former  was  made  on  the  same  principle, 
released  Jeremiah  from  prison  :  profane  history  consisting  of  a  double  frame  with  the  network 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  lie  was  a  person-  strained  over  it,  which  might  be  caused  to  col- 
age  of  great  importance,  who  not  long  after-  lap-<-  by  milling'  a  string, 
wards  mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This  Neth  dneel.  1  The  son  of  Zuar,  and 
identification  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  prince  of  the  tril»e  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of 
resemblance  of  name,  which  is  found  on  Baby-  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  v ii.  18,  23,  x.  15) 
Ionian  bricks  in  the  form  of  S'rnfnl-shar-tuur ;  — 2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
but  mainly  it  rest*  upon  the  title  of  littfm-emoa,  I  David  (l  Chr.  ii.  14).  —  3.  A  priest  in  the 
or  Rub-mag,  which  this  king  l«-ars  in  his  in-  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  24). — 4.  A  Lcvite, 
scriptions.  Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  [  father  of  Sin  niaiah  the  serilic  ( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 
identity  of  the  Scriptural  "  Nergal  sharezer,  | — 5.  The  fifth  son  of  Olied-cdom  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi. 
Hab-mag."  with  the  monumental  "  X>  n/nl  sliar-  4). —  6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judab  in  the 
mwr,  Rubn-OMa"  wc  may  learn  something  of  reign  of  Jehoshaphnt  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  7.  A 
the  history  of  the  prince  in  question  from  pro-  chief  of  the  Lcvitcs  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
lime  authors.  There  cannot  Ik-  a  doubt  that  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  —  8.  A  priest  of  the  family 
he  was  the  monarch  called  Neriglissar  or  Xeri-  of  Pashur  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
gliss(K»r  by  Berosus  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  who  (  ried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).  —  9.  The  rep- 
nmrdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Ncbuchad-  resentatlvc  of  the  priestly  family  of  Jcdaiah 
niz/.ar,  and  succeeded  him  uiK»n  the  throne,  in  tb«  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua  (Neb. 
This  prince  was  married  to  a  datiL'htcr  of  Neb-  \ii.  21  ).  —  10.  A  Lcvite.  of  the  sons  of  Asaph, 
nehaduezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brothCMn-law  who  t< »f >k  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  put  to  death.  His  Jerusalem  (Nch.  xii.  86k 
reign  lasted  between  three  and  four  veurs.  He  Nethani'ah.  L  The  son  of  Elishama, 
appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  cor-  and  lather  of  I-dimnel  who  murdered  Gedaliah 
tainly  left  bis  crown  to  a  young  son,  Lahoro*  (2  K.  xxv.  23,  25  ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14,  15,  xli.  I.  2, 
BOUrchod,  who  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  6,  7.  9,  10,  11,  12.  15,  16,  18).  He  was  of  tin- 
nine  months,  There  is  abundant  reason  to  royal  family  of  Judah.  —  2.  One  of  the  four 
believe  from  bis  nanx-  and  bis  office  that  h«'  sons  of  Asaph  the  ministrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12). 
was  a  native  Babylimiati  —  a  grandee  of  high  — 3.  A  Eevite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
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(2  Car  xvii.  8).— 4.  The  father  of  Jehudi 
(Jcr.  xxxvi.  14). 

Noth  imm.  Am  applied  sj>ccificallv  to  a 
distinct  body  of  men  connected  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple,  this  name  first  meed  us 
in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T. ;  in  1  Chron., 
Ezra,  and  Neheiniah.  The  word,  and  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it,  may,  however,  l«e  traced  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  An  derived  from  the  verb 
mtfutn  (—  give,  set  apart,  dedicate),  it  was  ap- 
plied to  those  who  were  specially  appointed  to 
the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  Levites  were  y/tw  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  r.e.  to  the  priests  as  an 
order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Ncthinim 
(Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At'first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been 
laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests,  how- 
ever, brought  them  their  share  of  the  captive 
slaves  of  the  Midianites,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  were  given  to  them  a*  having  charge  of 
the  Tabernacle  (Num.  xxxi.  47),  while  thirty- 
two  only  were  assigned  specially  to  the  priests. 
This  disposition  to  devolve  the  more  laborious 
offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another 
race  showed  itself  again  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Gibeonitcs.  No  addition  to  the  number  thus 
employed  appears  to  have  l»een  made  during 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued 
to  be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved 
the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  19b  or  else  they  had  fallen  victims  to 
some  other  outburst  of  Saul's  fury;  and, 
though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
2),  the  namber  was  likely  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the  new 
worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period 
accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Ncthinim 
were  those  "  whom  David  and  the  princes 
appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for  the  service  of  the 
Levites  "  (Ezr.  viii.  20).  Analogy  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaan  itcs.  From  this  time,  the  Ncthinim 
probably  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple, doing  its  rougher  work,  and  so  enabling 
the  Levites  to  take  a  higher  position  as  the  re- 
ligious representatives  and  instructors  of  the 
people.  The  example  set  by  David  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  successor.  Assuming,  as  is  prob- 
able, that  the  later  rabbinic  teaching  represents 
the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period,  the  Ncthinim 
appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stigma  of  their 
Canaanite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a  servile 
and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  any  thing  like  prominence  is  that 
of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  In  that  re- 
turn, the  priests  were  conspicuous  and  numer- 
ous ;  but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  hung  back.  The  services  of  the  Ncthi- 
nim were  consequently  of  more  importance 
(Ezr.  viii.  17);  but  in  their  case  also,  the 
small  number  of  those  that  joined  (three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  under  Zeruhhabcl,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  under  Ezra,  including 
"  Solomon's  servants  ")  indicates  that  many 
preferred  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  exile 
to  returning  to  their  old  service.    Those  that 


did  come  were  consequently  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention.  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha, 
nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet  in  the  works  of  the 
Jewish  historian,  do  we  tind  any  additional 
information  about  the  Ncthinim. 

NetO  phah,  a  town,  the  name  of  which 
occurs  only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbahcl  from  the  captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  22  ;  Neh.  vii.  26  ;  1  Esd.  v.  18).  But, 
though  not  directly  mentioned  till  so  late  a 
period,  Netophah  was  really  a  much  older 
place.  Two  of  David's  guard,  Maiiarai  and 
iIkleb  or  Heldai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13,  15),  were 
Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  leant  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under 
arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  "villages  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites "  were  the  residence  of  the  Levites 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16).  From  another  notice  we  leant 
that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited  these 
villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28).  That 
Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhitcs,  and  the  other 
to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii.  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  or  closely  connected  with,  Bethlehem.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to 
the  "  oil  of  Netophah,"  and  to  the  "  Valley  of 
Beth  Netophah,'  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  be  the 
present  village  of  Beit  NetHf,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Wadu 
es  -  Sumi,  but  can  hardly  be  the  Netophah 
of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem. 
The  only  name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethle- 
hem suggestive  of  Netophah  is  that  which  ap- 
pears in  Van  de  Velde's  map  as  Antubeh,  and 
in  Tobler  as  Om  Tuba,  attached  to  a  village 
aliout  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Bethlehem,  and  a 
wadv  which  falls  therefrom  into  the  Wadg 
en-.Vor,  or  Kidron. 

Netoph'athi,  Neh.  xii.  28.  The  same  word 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  "  the  Ne- 
tophathite." 

Netoph'athite,  the,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28, 29 ; 
2  K.  xxv.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13, 15;  Jcr. 
xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophatihtes 
(the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  above), 
occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Nettle.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  charul  and  kimmiuh  or  kituo&h. 
1.  Charul  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7  ;  Prov.  xxiv. 
31.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  its  to  the 
meaning  of  the  won  I  charul,  and  numerous  are 
the  plants  which  commentators  have  sought 
to  identify  with  it:  brambles,  sea-orach,  butch- 
ers' broom,  thistles,  have  all  been  proposed. 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modern 
versions  are  in  favor  of  the  nettle.  Celsius  l>e- 
lieves  the  charul  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  (Zizif)>htts  Pal  turns) — the  Paliuna  acu- 
leatus  of  modem  hotanists — but  his  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded.  Dr.  Hovle  has 
argued  in  favor  of  some  species  of  wild  mil*, 
tard.  The  scriptural  passages  would  suit  this 
interpretation,  anil  it  is  quite  possible  that  wild 
mustanl  may  be  intended  by  charul.  We  are, 
inclineil  to  adopt  Dr.  Rovle's  opinion,  as  the 
following   wonl  probably  denotes  the  nettle. 
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2.  Kimm6ah  or  IrimmA   nr.  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13, 

arid  in  Ho*,  ix.  6.  Another  form  of  the  same 
won],  UmmAMmm  ("  thorns,"  A.  V.),  occurs 
in  Prov.  xxiv.  .'II.  Modern  commentators  are 
generally  agreed  uoon  the  signification  of  this 
term,  which  may  well  lie  understood  to  denote 
some  species  of  nettle  {('rtien). 

NOW  Moon.  The  first  dav  of  the  lunar 
month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacrifice,  there  were  offered  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lamhs  of  the 
first  y.*ar  as  a  burnt-offorin;;,  with  the  proper 
mcat-ofKrings  ami  drink-offerings,  and  a  kid  as 
a  sin-offering  (Sum.  xxviii.  11-15).  As  on 
the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work  wen- 
stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened 
tor  public  worship  (Ex.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23). 
The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of  the  I 


En 

Cur»lve, 


of  KM,    m  rji 


II.  -  Tub  Hi*to«t  or  th«  Pkjhtcd  Text. 

S  1.  The  (treat  period*. 

si.  The  ('<uii|iluten*laa  Polyglott  |l  The 
i-dtU'ina  <if  Krii«muv  * 4.  The  editions  of  .Ste- 
phen*   ».V  \U  t.A  ami  Klzcvir  iEin-li«h  \er»ion>. 

««-10.  >b.  Walton;  Cunelueuj.;  Mitt.  M.nt- 
lev  \*.  11.  v  Maw«trt«  lit;  WeUtetn.  ist.  Gne#- 
iKich  :  Maltha*l.    » in.  KchoU. 

iSll  U.  til.  Ulimun  \  li.  Tlachendorf.  til 
Tn-Kelles;  Ald.nl. 

III.—  Phi  *c  in.es  or  TuxTt al  Criticism. 

JSl-9  External  evidence. 
4S 10  II.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  — Th«  Laxuiaqr  or  tmb  New  Trstamknt 

I.  The  Hi  stout  or  thb  Written  Tkxt. 
The  early  history  of  the  apostolic  writings 


special  sacrifices  for  the  dnv,  as  on  the  solemn  offers  no  point*  of  distinguishing  literarr 
festivals  (Xum.  x.  10;  Ps/lxxxi.  3).  It  was 
an  OCCAM  Oil  for  state-bitnquets  (I  Sam.  xx. 
5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons  (Jud.  viii. 
6).  The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned 
so  as  to  show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  class  of  holy  davs,  distinguished  from 
the  solemn  feasts  ami  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlr. 
17;   1  Chr.  xxiii.  31;  2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13, 

xxxi.  3;  Ezr.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  33).  The  seventh  I  tians,  the  apostle  appears  to  apologixe  for  the 
new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  that  of  1  rudeness  of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed 
Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  vear,  and  had  a  sig-  .  to  them,  as  if  from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11). 
nificanee  antl  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of  '  If  we  pass  onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  appear 
holy  convocation.  By  what  method  the  com- 1  that  any  special  care  was  taken  in  the  first  age 
mencement  of  the  month  was  ascertained  in  the  to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  from  the 
time  of  Moses  is  uncertain.  The  Mishna  de-  various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  ac- 
scrilies  the  manner  in  which  it  was  determined  I  curacy  of  transcription.    They  were  given  as  a 


terest.  Lxternallv,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 
it  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  contemporary 
books.  St.  Paul,  like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  often 
employed  the  services  of  an  amanuensis,  to 
whom'  he  dictated  his  letters,  affixing  the  salu- 
tation "with  his  own  hand1'  (I  Cor.  xvi.  21  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  17  ;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one  case  the 
writ*.'  has  added  a  clause  in  his  own  name 
(Kom.  xvi.  22).    Once,  in  writing  to  the  (iahv 


seven  times  in  the  year  by  observing  the  first 
ap|>caruncc  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
Maimonidcs,  derived  its  origin,  by  tradition, 
from  Moses,  and  continued  in  use"  as  long  as 
the  Sanhedrim  existed.  On  the  30th  day  of  the 
month,  watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding 
heights  round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  each  of  them  detected  the  moon,  he 
hasten.  -.1  to  a  house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  there  examined  by  the 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  the'  evi- 
dence of  the  appearance  was  deemed  satisfac- 
tory, the  president  rose  up,  antl  formally  an- 
nounced it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It  is  conse- 
crated." The  information  was  immediately 
sent  throughout  the  land  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  by  beneon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hill 


heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The  original 
copies  seem  to  have  soon  perished.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  in  the  controversies  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  which  often 
turned  upon  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no 
appeal  was  made  to  the  apostolic  originals. 
2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  apostolic 
autographs  would  be  likely  to  perish  soon. 
The  material  which  was  commonly  used  for 
letters,  the  papyrus-paper  to  which  St.  John 
incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12  ;  comp.  3  John 
13),  was  singularly  fragile;  and  even  the  stouter 
kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical  books, 
were  not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use.  The  pa- 
pyrus fragments  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  have  l>een  preserved  under  peculiar 


The  religions  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new  I  einumstances,  as  at  licrculaneum  or  in  Egyp- 
moon  mav  plaint v  be  regarded  as  the  eonsecra-  i  tombs.  Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  which 
tionof  a  natural  division  of  time.  I  was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer 

New  Testament.    The  Origin,  history,  j  nnd  more  costly.    On  all  uccounts.it  seems 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books 
and  of  the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the 


mutual  relations  of  the  Gospels,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon,  are  discussed  in 
other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now  to  con- 
sider the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  The  subject  na- 
turally divides  itself  Into  the  following  heads, 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession  :  — 

t.-Tiir.  Hi*to*t  or  thb  Writtks  Tkxt. 

II 1-H.  The  enrlle<t    hlstorv  of  the  Text.  Antn- 
irrni.li..    Corruption*.    The  text  of  Clement  and 

•  •rliten. 

J*  ll-IS.  Theories  of  reren*ion*  of  the  Text 
HI*  iS  Kxternal  ,  haraetertith  »  of  MS9. 


reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  autographs 
icrished  during  that  solemn  pause  which  fol- 
owed  the  apostolic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  Canon,  parallel  and  supplementary 
to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinctly  real 
ized.  .3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  pcrsccti- 
tion  (a. i».  303),  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a 
Special  object  for  persecutors,  and  a  characteris- 
tic name  to  renegade*  who  saved  themselves  by 
surrendering  the  sacred  hooks.  Partly,  per- 
haps, owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but 
still  more  from  the  natural  effects  of  time,  no 
MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  three  centuries 
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remains.  Some  of  the  oldest  extant  were  cer- 
tainly copied  from  other*  which  dated  from 
within  this  period;  hut  a*  yet  no  one  can  oe 
placed  further  back  than  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. 

But  though  no  fragment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
first  century  still  remains,  the  Italian  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri',  which  are  of  that  date,  give  a  clear 
notion  of  the  calligraphy  of  the  jieriod.  In  these 
the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely  divided, 
in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters  (uncials), 
without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  words. 
The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  tubtcrilxd,  is 
commonly,  but  not  always,  adscribed;  and  then* 
is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  4.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  latter  MSS.,  the  earliest  versions 
and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the 
ante  Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  read- 
ings which  are  found  in  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  first 
direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and  are  con- 
sequently of  the  highest  importance.  But  till 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  this 
source  of  information  fails  us.  Not  only  are 
the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to  that 
time  extremely  scanty ;  but  the  practice  of  ver- 
bal quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  preva- 
lent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martvr  show  tnat  the 
oral  tradition  was  still  as  widely  current  as  the 
written  Gospels,  and  there  is  not  in  those  wri- 
ters one  express  verbal  citation  from  the  other 
apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenomenon  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  contro- 
versies arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  assumed  it*  true  importance.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  these  remain  in  the 
works  of  Irenssus,  Hippolytus  (Fseudo-Origcn), 
and  Tertullian,  who  quote  many  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  leading  adversaries  of  the  Chnrch. 
Charges  of  corrupting  the  sacred  text  are  urged 
on  both  sides  with  great  acrimony.  Wilful  in- 
terpolations or  changes  are  extremely  rare,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of  Marciou. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  school, 
was,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the  knife  rather 
than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  But  after  mak- 
ing some  fundamental  changes,  he  seems  to 
have  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he 
found.  In  the  isolated  readings  which  he  is 
said  to  have  altered,  it  happens  not  unfrequent- 
ly  that  he  has  retained  the  right  reading,  and 
that  his  opponents  are  in  error. 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow 
from  this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criti- 
cism. It  is  in  the  first  place  evident  that  va- 
rious readings  existed  in  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities. 
History  uffimls  no  trace  of  the  pure  apostolic 
originals.  Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the 
first  variations  noticed,  which  are  often  ex- 
tremely minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary 
documents  still  left,  we  mav  lie  certain  that 
no  important  change  s  have  Wn  made  in  the 
sacred  text,  which  we  cannot  now  detec  t.  6. 
Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations,  we  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic  text 
in  the  early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in 


the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(tcir.  a  d.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  184-254). 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T. 
might  be  transcribed.  7.  The  evangelic  text  of 
Clement  is  far  from  pure.  Two  chief  causes 
contributed  especially  to  corrupt  the  text  of 
the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to  harmonize  parallel 
narratives,  and  the  influence  of  tradition.  The 
former  assumed  a  special  importance  from  the 
IHntffmaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  a.d.  170),  and  the 
latter,  which  was  verv  great  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  still  lingered.  8.  But  Origen 
stands  as  far  first  of  idl  the  ante-Nicenc  fathers 
in  critical  authority  as  he  does  in  commanding 
genius;  and  his  writings  are  an  almost  inex- 
haustible storehouse  for  the  history  of  the  text. 
9.  In  thirteen  cases,  Origen  has  expressly  no- 
ticed varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
viii.  28,  xvi.  20.  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15, 
xxvii.  17;  Murk  iii.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48, 
xiv.  19,  xxiii.  45  ;  John  i.  3,  4,  28).  In  three 
of  these  passages,  the  variations  which  he  no- 


tices are  no  longer  fonnd  in  our  Greek  copies, 
Matt.  xxi.  9  or  15,  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14),  Luke 
i.  46 ;  in  seven,  our  copies  are  still  divided ; 
in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28,  John  i.  28),  the  reading 
whrh  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now 
widely  spread  :  in  the  remaining  place  (Matt, 
xxvii"  17),  a  few  conies  of  no  great  age  retain 
the  interpolation  which  was  found  in  his  time 
"in  very  ancient  copies."    10.  The  evangelic 

r tuitions  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  free  from 
admixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have 
been  noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present 
a  confusion  of  parallel  passages.  11.  In  the 
Epistles,  Origen  once  notices  a  striking  varia- 
tion in  Ileb.  ii.  9,  rup<c  9eav  for  *apm  Otov, 
which  is  still  attested ;  but,  apart  from  the 

rfic  reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident 
he  himself  used  MSS.  at  different  timea 
which  varied  in  many  details.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Origcn's  time  the  variations 
in  the  N.  T.  MSS.  were  beginning  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  specific  gronps  of  copies. 
12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versiuns  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences 
which  have  been  found  to  exist  in  different 
nam  of  the  works  of  Origen.  These  cannot 
have  had  their  source  later  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  probably  were 
much  earlier.  Bcngcl  was  the  first  (1734)  who 
pointed  out  the  affinity  of  certain  groups  of 
MSS.,  which,  as  he  remarks,  must  have  arisen 
liefore  the  first  versions  were  made.  Originally 
he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which  the 
(W.  Al/.r.  (A.)  the  Grieco-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  were  re- 
spectively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737), 
he  adopted  the  simpler  division  of  "  two  na- 
tions," the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  In  the 
latter,  he  included  Cod.  Al>x.,  the  Grreco- Latin 
MSS.,  the  .Kthioptc,  Coptic  |Memphiticj,  and 
Latin  versions :  the  muss  of  the  remaining 
authorities  formed  the  Asiatic  class.  The 
honor  of  carefully  determining  the  relation*  of 
critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T.  text  belongs 
to  Griesbach.  According  to  him,  two  distinct 
recensions  of  the  Gospels  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  :  the  AlrTiindriw, 
represented  by  B  C  L,  1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  tha 
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Coptic,  JRMop.,  Arm.,  and  later  Syrian  ver- 
sions, and  the  quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Ori- 
gen,  Eusebius,  Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid.  Pel  us. ;  and 
the  Western ,  represented  by  D,  and  in  part  by 
I,  13,  69,  the  ancient  Latin  version  and  Fa- 
thers, and  sometimen  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.    Cod.  Alex,  was  to*  Ihj  regarded  as 
giving  a  more  recent  (Constnntinopolitan)  text 
in  the  Gospels.    13.  The  chief  object  of  Griea- 
oach  in  propounding  his  theory  of  recensions 
was  to  destroy  the  weight  of  mere  numbers. 
Others  carried  on  the  investigation  from  the 
point  where  he  left  it.    Hug  endeavored,  with 
much  ingenuity,  to  place  the  theory  on  an  his- 
torical basis.    According  to  him,  the  text  of 
the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  considerable  cor- 
ruption during  the  second  century.    To  this 
form  he  applied  the  terra  totvif  tuoootc  (common 
edition).    In  the  course  of  the  third  century,  I 
this  text,  he  supposed,  underwent  a  threefold 
revision,  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  by  Lucian 
at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in  Palestine.  So 
that  our  existing  documents  represent  four 
classes  :  (1 )  The  unrrvised,  D  1,  13,  69,  in  the 
Gospels ;  I)  Ej  in  the  Acts ;  D*  Ft  G|  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles :  the  old  Latin  and  The- 
baic, and  in  part  the  Peshito  Syriac ;  and  the 
quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen.    (2)  The 
Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius  .  B  C  L .in  Gos- 
pels; A  B  C  17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  ABC 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ;  A  C  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  the  Mcraphiuc  version  ;  and  the  quota- 
tions of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanaaius.   (3)  The 
Asiatic  (Antioch-Constantinople)  recension  of 
Lucian ;  E  F  G  II  S  V  and  the  recent  MSS. 
generally;  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions 
and  the  quotations  of  Theophylart.    (4)  The 
Palestinian  recension  of  Ongen  (of  the  Gos- 
pels) ;  A  K  M  ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac;  the 
Quotations  of  Theodorct  and  Chrysostora.  Hug 
showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of  Griesbach 
was  practically  an  imaginary  one.    14.  Little 
remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories.  Eichhorn 
accepted  the  classification  of  Hug.    Scholz,  re- 
turning to  a  simpler  arrangement,  divided  the 
authorities  into  two  classes,  Alexandrine  ami 
Constantinopolitan.    Lachmann,  who  accepted 
only  ancient  authorities,  simply  divided  them 
into   Eastern    (Alexandrine)    and  Western. 
Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  proposes  two 
great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs,  the 
Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzan- 
tine. Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  of  recen- 
sion as  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  general 
accordance  of  ancient  authorities  as  giving  an 
ancient  text  in  contrast  with  the  recent  text 
of  the  more  modern  copies.    At  the  same  time, 
he  |>oints  out  what  we  mav  suppose  to  be  the 
"  genealogy  of  the  text"  "This  he  exhibits  in 
the  following  form  :  — 


k  B  Z 
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15.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension 
theories  is  the  assumption  cither  of  an  actual 
recension  or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  tvpe,  which 
was  variously  modified  in  later  times,  while  the 


fact  seems  to  be  exactly  the  converse.  Groups 
of  copies  spring  not  from  the  imperfect  repro- 
duction of  the  character  of  one  typical  exemplar, 
but  from  the  multiplication  of  characteristic 
variations.  A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western 
text  is  simply  a  fiction.  The  tendency  at  Alex- 
andria or  Curtilage  was  in  a  certain  "direction, 
and  necessarily  influenced  the  character  of  the 
current  text  with  accumulative  force  as  far  a* 
it  was  unchecked  by  other  influences.  This  is 
a  general  law,  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
books  is  no  exception  to  it.  All  experience 
shows  that  certain  types  of  variation  propagate 
ami  perpetuate  themselves,  and  existing  docu- 
ments prove  that  it  was  so  with  the  copies  of  the 
N.  T.  Many  of  the  links  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wanting;  but  the 
specific  relations  between  the  groups,  and  their 
comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  arc  clear.  This 
antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to 
a  common  standard.  The  secondary  uncials 
(E  S  U,  &c.)  are  not  derived  from  the  earlier 
(B  C  A)  by  direct  descent,  but  rather  both  are 
derived  by  different  processes  from  one  original. 

16.  From  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  era 
of  MSS.  The  quotations  of  Diomrtioa  Alex. 
(t  a.d.  264),  Pktrcs  Alex.  (tc.  a.d.  312), 
Methodius  (t  a.d.  311 ),  and  Eusebius  (t  a.d. 
340),  confirm  the  prevalence  of  the  ancient  type 
of  text ;  but  the  public  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Roman  Empire  necessarily  led 
to  important  changes.  The  nominal  or  real 
adherence  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian 
faith  must  have  largely  increased  the  demand 
for  costly  MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  cur- 
rent Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  smoother  and  fuller  constructions 
were  substituted  for  the  rougher  turns  of  the 
apostolic  language.  In  this  way,  the  foundation 
of  the  Byzantine  text  was  laid.  Meanwhile  the 
multiplication  of  copies  in  Africa  and  Syria  was 
checked  by  Mohammedan  conquests.  The  ( Jreek 
language  ceased  to  be  current  in  the  West 
The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Occidental 
families  of  MSS.  was  thus  chec  ked ;  and  the 
mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent 
the  accumulated  results  of  one  tendency.  17. 
The  appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been 
already  described  (§3).  The  MSS.  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  VaJicttn.  (B)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writing  is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals) 
uncials,  in  three  columns,  without  initial  letters 
or  iota  subscript,  or  ascript.  A  small  interval 
serves  as  a  simple  punctuation  ;  and  there  are 
no  accents  or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first 
writer,  though  these  have  been  added  subse- 
quently. Uncial  writing  continued  in  general 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  From 
the  1 1  th  century  downwards,  cursive  writing 
prevailed.  The  earliest  cursive  biblical  MS.  is 
dated  964  a.d.  The  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  lMh 
centuries  abound  in  the  contractions  which 
afterwards  passed  into  the  early  printed  books. 
The  oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and 
finest  vellum  :  in  later  copies,  the  parchment  is 
thick  and  coarse.    Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used 
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after  the  9th  century.  In  the  10th  century, 
euttun  paper  was  generally  employed  in  Eunqic  ; 
and  one  example  ut  least  occurs  of  it*  us*-  in  the 
9th  century.  In  the  12th  century,  the  common 
linen  or  ray  paper  came  into  use. 

One  other  kind  of  material  requires  notice, 
re-dressed  parchment.  Even  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  MS. 
was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be 
used  afresh.  In  lapse  of  time,  the  original  writ- 
ing frequently  re-appears  in  faint  lines  Mow 
the  later  text,  and  in  this  way  many  precious 
fragments  of  biblical  MSS.  which  had  Uen  once 
ohlitcrated  for  the  transcription  of  other  works 
have  been  recovered.  18.  In  uncial  MSS.,  the 
contractions  are  usually  limited  to  a  few  very 
common  forms.  A  few  more  occur  in  later 
uncial  copies,  in  which  there  are  also  some  ex- 
amples of  the  ascript  iota.  Accctits  are  not  found 
in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  occur  somewhat  ear- 
lier. The  oldest  punctuation,  after  the  simple 
interval,  is  a  stop  like  the  modern  Greek  colon. 
The  present  note  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into 
use  in  the  9th  century.  19.  A  very  ingenious 
attempt  was  made  to  supply  an  effectual  system 
of  punctuation  for  public  reading,  by  Eutlialius, 
who  published  an  arrangement  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  in  clauses  (ari\oi)  in  458,  and  another 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  in  490.  The 
same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the  Gospels 
by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at  an 
earlier  date.  20.  The  earliest  extant  division 
of  the  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B. 
This  divisiou  is  elsewhere  found  only  in  the 
palimpsest  fragment  of  St.  Luke,  2.  In  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  it  a  double  division 
in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  hand.  The 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  one  unbroken 
book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between  the 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesiuns. 
21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  lie 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a  division  into 
"chapters"  (Kt^ukaia  TirKotJirecra),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative, 
•nu  are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is 
found  in  A,  C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have 
come  into  general  use  some  time  tafore  the  5th 
century.  The  other  division  was  constructed 
with  a  view  to  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  Ammouius  of  Alexandria, 
a  scholar  of  the  3d  century,  who  constructed  u 
Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  St.  Mat- 
thew as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped 
the  parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels. 
Eusebius  of  Cawarea  completed  his  lalmr  with 
great  ingenuity,  and  constructed  a  notation  and 
a  series  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the 
parallels  which  exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  passages 
which  are  peculiar  to  each. 

22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
into  chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It 
is  commonly  referred  to  Euthalius,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  l»orrowcd  the  division*  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  from  an  earlier  father  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  division  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he  pub- 
lished was  originallv  the  work  of  Pamphilus 

TS 


l  the  Martyr.    The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into 
sections  bv  Andreas  of  (  uisarea  u!»oiit  a.i>. 
50O.    23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  book*  are 
1  from  their  nature  additions  to  the  original  text. 
The  distinct  names  of  the  liospcls  imply  a  col- 
lection, and  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes 
!  by  the  possessors,  and  not  addresses  by  the  wri- 
ters.   In  their  earliest  form,  thev  are  quite  sim- 
ple, Arrtmliwi  to  Matthew,  ice. ;  I'o  th?  Hoimtm, 
&x\  ;  First  of  t'eter,  &c.  ;  Arts  of'  A/mstlrs  ;  Aftoc- 
tiiyjuur.     These  headings  were  gradually  am- 
plified.   In  the  same  way,  the  original  siil»- 
scriptions,  which  were  merely  repetitious  of  the 
1  titles,  gave  way  to  vague   traditions   as  to 
I  the  dates,  &c,  "of  the  books.     24.  Very  few 
1  MSS.  contain  the  whole  X.  T.,  twenty-seven 
!  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  docu- 
i  ments.    Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  X.  T.,  or  of 
parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Lcc'ionaries,  which 
]  contain  extracts  arranged  for  ihe  Church-ser- 
I  vices.    25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed,  it  was 
commonly  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to 
I  a  careful  revision.    Two  terms  occur  in  de- 
scribing this  process,  6  uvrtiiuAMjv  and  <J<op#wn?f. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  for- 
mer answered  to  that  of  the  "  corrector  of  the 
i  press,"  while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  criti- 
i  cal.    26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remain- 
i  ing,  though  great  when  compared  with  the 
;  ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other  writings  is  in- 
considerable.   Tischendorf  reckons  for/y  in 
the  Gospels.    To  these  must  be  added  *  (Cod. 
Sunk.),  which  is  entire  ;  2  («)  a  new  MS.  of 
Tischendorf,  which  is  nearly  entire ;  and  Z 
(tW.  Zacynth.),  which  contains  considerable 
fragments  of  St.  Luke.    In  the  Acts,  there  an; 
nine  (ten  with  a).    In  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
five.    In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  there  are  four- 
teen.    In  the  Apocalypse,  three.    To  these 
three  last  classes  must  be  added      which  is 
entire.    27.  According  to  date,  these  MSS. 
are  classed  as  follows: — Fourth  century,  & 
B.    Fifth  century.    A  C,  and  some  fragments 
including  Q  T.    Sixth  century.    1)  P  K  Z,  E,, 
1).,  Hi,  and  four  smuller  fragments.  Seirnth 
century.  Some  fragments  including  O.  Fighth 
centurv.     E  L  A  2.  B5,  and  some  fragments. 
.V/W/,  century.    F  K  M  X  T  A,  Hs  Gt  =  Lj, 
Fj  G,  K*  Mj  and  fragments.     Tenth  century, 
(i  II  S  U  (Ei).    28.    A  complete  description 
of  these  MSS.  is  given  in  the  great  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  X.  T. :  here  those  only  can  lie 
briefly  noticed  which  are  of  primary  importance, 
the  first  place  being  given  to  the  latest  discov- 
ered and  most  complete  Codex  Sinaitiriu. 

A  (i.)  Primary  lTncials  of  the  Gospels.  ^ 
( Codex  SimiiticHS  —  Cod.  Frid.  A>uj.  of  LXX.). 
At  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  bv  Tischendorf 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount 
Sinai,  in  1S.VJ.  The  X.  T.  is  entire,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas  are  added.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  X.  T.  and  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. A  [Cotlrx  Alexnndrinus,  Brit.  Mu-.)  a 
MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles 
of  Clement  added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Ln- 
car,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to'  Charles  1. 
in  1628,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  contains  the  whole  of  the  X.  T.  with  some 
chasms.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  first 
i  haif  of  the  5th  century.    B  (Codtx  VabctMtta, 
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1209),  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which 
teems  to  have  been  in  the  Vatican  Library 
almost  fn»m  it»  commencement  (c.  a  d  1 454.* J. 
It  contain*  the  N.  T.  entire  to  Heb.  ix.  14, 
nudn  :  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  ami  the  A jiocalTpae,  were 
added  in  the  15th  century.  The  SlS.  is  as- 
signed  to  the  4th  century.  C  ( '  <*Ls  H/Jinumi 
i..«r//rfi«.  Pari*.  fiiU.  Imp.  9),  a  palimpsest 
MS.  which  contain*  fragment*  of  the  LXX. 
and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th 
century,  the'  original  writing  was  effaced,  and 
some  Greek  writings  of  Ephraem  Svrus  were 
written  over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Klo- 
renee  from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  came  thence  to  Paris  with  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici.  The  only  entire  l>ooks  which 
have  perished  are  2  Thes*.  and  2  John  ;  but 
lacuna;  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constant- 
ly. It  is  of  about  the  same  date  a*  ( Hd.  Alex. 
D  (Codex  fcz,  .  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Graxo- Latin  MS.  of  the  < iospels  and  Acts,  with 
•  small  fragment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581. 
The  text  is  very  remarkable,  and,  eapectaJIv  in 
the  Acts,  abounds  in  singular  interpolations. 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century. 

L  [I'aris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains 
the  four  (.iospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt, 
iv.  22-v.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  X.  16-20, 
xv.  2-20;  John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B  and  Origen. 
It  is  of  the  8th  century.  K  [lint.  Mm.  Add. 
1 7,211),  a  very  valuable  palimpsest,  brought  to 
England  in  1847  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Dcipara  in  the  Nitrian  Desert.  The  original 
text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of  the  9th  or 
Kith  century.  It  is  assigned  to  the  6th  century. 
X  (C<*lex  Moruicensis),  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Munich.  Of  the  10th  century.  Z 
lOoB.  iMthlinrtms  rrscriptus,  in  the  Library  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing 
large  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  assigned 
to  the  tit h  century.  A  (Codex  SanyaUtim»),  a 
MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  interlinear  Latin 
translation,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall.  Z  ( Co- 
dex Zacvnthius),  a  palimpsest  in  possession  of 
the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing  im|>or- 
taut  fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably  of 
the  8th  century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Ca- 
tena. The  following  are  important  frug'mcnts  : 
"  <Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the 
Ciospcis  (Acts,  1'uuline  Epistles).  N  (Cod. 
C'ottON.),  (formerly  J  N),  twelve  leaves  of  j»ur- 

Cle  vellum,  the  writing  being  in  silver.  l  our 
■aves  arc  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv.)  San-, 
vi.  Nk  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,136),  a  palimp- 
sest. Sn*c.  iv.,  v.  1*  (Codd.  (twlplterlitftnni, 
Wolfenbiittel  (,  two  palimpsests,  !> .  peetively  of 
thcfith  and  5th  centuries.  T  (Coil.  rhr'/iaiuiH  .- 
Propaganda  at  Home),  of  the  5th  eenturv.  T 
{Cod.  liiirlirrini,  225,  Home).  Siee.  rill.  G 
( '  W.  Tisrhendorf,  i..  Lcipsic).  Sn-c.  vii.  —  (ii.) 
The  Secondary  Uncials  arc  in  the  Gospels: 
—  E  (Basilernsis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basic).  Sa-c.  viii. 
F  (Hhcno-trajectinus.  Utrecht,  formerly  Bor- 
reeli).  Sa?c.  ix.  G  (Brit.  Mus.  Ilnrl.  5,684). 
Sax-,  ix.,  x.  H  (Ilamburgensis.  Seidelii).  Sax. 
ix.  K  (Cod.  Cvprius.  Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  63). 
Sax.  ix.    M  (Cod.  Campianus.  Paris,  Bibl. 


Imp.  4S).  Sa*c.  x.  S  (Vaticanus,  354).  S«€ 
x.  U  (Cod.  Navianus.  Venice).  Sa-c.  x.  V 
(Mosqucnsis).  Sax.  ix.  T  (Bodleianus).  Sax. 
ix.  A  (Bodlcianus).  Sax.  viii.  (!).  Cod. 
Tischcndorf  iii.  (Bodleian.)  Sax*,  viii.,  ix.  £ 
(St.  Petersburg).  Sax.  viii.,  ix.  (?). —  B  (i) 
Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epis- 
tle*, jj.  A  B  C  D.  E*  (  Codex  Lnudianus,  35), 
a  Graxo-Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably 
brought  to  England  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus. 
66S.  and  used  by  Bede".  It  was  given  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud  in 
1636.  Sa«c.  vi.,  vii.  —  (ii.)  The  Secondary 
Uncials  are  —  G»  =  L*  (Cod.  Angelicus  (Pas- 
sionei)  Rome).  Sax.  ix.  II,  {Cud.  Mutinensis, 
Modena),  of  the  Acts.  Sax.  ix.  K,  (Mos- 
qucnsis), of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Sax.  ix. 
—  C  (i  )  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles .  |ABC.  D,  ( Codex  Claromontanus, 
i.e.  fn»m  Clermont,  near  Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl. 
Imp.  107),  a  Graxo-Latin  MS.  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  once  (like  D)  in  the  possession  of 
Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris 
in  1707,  where  it  has  since  remained.  The 
MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  pas- 
sages Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were 
added  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  and 
1  Cor.  xiv.  13-32  bv  another  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  is  of  the  "middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

F,  ( Coda  Attgiensit,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant. 
B,  17,  1),  a  Graxo-Latin  MS.  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  brought  by  Bentlcy  from  the  Monas- 
tery of  Reichenau  (Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and 
left  to  Trin.  Coll.  by  his  nephew  in  1786.  It 
is  assigned  to  the  9th  century.  G,  (Carter 
litrrnrriantu.  Dresden),  a  Graxo-Latin  MS., 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  same  vol- 
ume with  A.  The  following  fragments  are  of 
great  value:  —  Hi  (Codex  Coislinianus.  Paris, 
Bibl.  Imp.  202),  part  of  a  stichometrical  MS. 
of  the  6th  century,  consisting  of  twelve  leaves  : 
two  more  are  at"  St.  Petersburg.  Mf  (Ham- 
burg ;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1—  iv.  3, 
xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15  ;  2 
Cor.  x.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in 
the  10th  century. —  (ii.)  The  Secondary  Unci- 
als are  : — K|,  L+  E,  (CW.  Singermtinensu, 
St.  Petersburg),  a  Graxo-Latin  MS.,  of  which 
the  Greek  text  was  badly  copied  from  Df  after 
it  had  been  thrice  corrected,  and  is  of  no  value. 
The  Lntin  text  i»  of  some  slight  value,  but  has 
not  been  well  examined.  —  D  (i  )  The  Pri- 
mary Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse,  r  A  C.  (ii.) 
The  Secondary  Uncial  is  —  fa*  (Cotter  Y'atim- 
mis  (Basilianus),  2,066).  29.  The  number  of 
the  cursive  MSS.  (ininusctdet)  in  existence  can- 
not l>e  accurately  calculated.  Tischendorf  cat- 
alogues nl)Out  500  of  the  Gosjiels,  200  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of  the  A|>oe- 
alvpse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  this  enu- 
meration can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  ap- 
proximation. 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history 
of  the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is 
preserved,  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  variations  which  exist 
in  different  copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  these  exactly ;  but  they  cannot 
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viii.  37,  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  37.  (d] 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  reading 
noted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text.  38.  (f)  The  nurnU-r  of  readings  which 
seem  to  have  been  altered  tor  distinctly  dog- 
matic reason*  is  extremely  small.  In  spite  of 
the  great  revolutions  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
practice  through  which  the  Christian  Church 
passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the  copyists  of  the 
N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according  to  their 
ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them. 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  revision 
designed  to  give  support  to  current  opinions 
(Matt.  xvii.  81,  Mark  ix.  29.  1  Cor.  vii.  5, 
need  scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that 
can  be  urged  is  that  internal  considerations 
may  have  decided  the  choice  of  reading*,  lint 
the" general  effect  of  these  variations  is  scarcely 
appreciable,  nor  are  the  corrections  of  assumed 
historical  and  geographical  errors  much  more 
numerous.  .19.  The  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  form.  There 
are.  however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of 
a  different  character.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  John  viii.  1-12;  Mark  xvi.  9-end  ; 
Horn.  xvi.  25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by 
itself ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  contains  an  authentic  narrative,  but  not  bv 
the  hand  of  St.  John.  The  two  others,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  apostol- 
ic writings  may  have  undergone  in  some  cases 
authoritative  revision.  40.  Manuscripts,  it 
must  lie  rernemlicred,  are  but  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and 
patristic  quotations  are  scarcely  1cm  important 
in  doubtful  ii---, 

II.  Tub  History  op  thb  Pbihted  Text. 
—  1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the 
N.  T.  may  l>e  divided  into  three  periods.  The 
first  of  these  extends  from  the  labors  of  the 
Cotnplutensian  editors  to  those  of  Mill ;  the 
wcond  from  Mill  to  Scholi;  the  third  from 
Lachmann  to  the  present  time.  The  criticism 
of  the  first  period  was  necessarily  tentative  and 
partial :  the  materials  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  were  few,  and  itnpcrfcetlv 
known.  The  second  period  marks  a  great 
pro-res*  :  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of  versions, 
of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence and  success  :  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified  :  principles  of  observation  and 
judgment  were  laid  down.  But  the  influence, 
of  the  former  period  still  lingered.  The  thin! 
period  was  introduced  bv  the  declaration  of  a 
new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down  that 
no  ri;;ht  of  possession  could  l>e  pleaded  against 
evidence.  The  "  received  "  text,  as  such,  was 
allowed  no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority, 
on  this  view,  must  depend  solely  on  critical 
worth.  From  first  to  last,  in  minute  details 
of  order  and  orthography,  as  well  as  in  graver 
questions  of  substantia!  alteration,  the  test 
must  be  formed  by  a  free  ami  unfettered  judg- 
ment. Each  of  these  periods  will  now  require 
to  be  notic«-d  more  in  detail. 

i.  Fr»m  thf  Gomphdtaakm  Po/ytflctt  to  Mill. 
2.  Tfw  Comphtmuian  PiJuftflott.  The  Latin  Vul- 
gate and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  had  liocn 
ology  in  the  Lord's  1 'raver.  Matt.  vi.  13  ;  and  published  some  time  before  unv  part  of  the 
it  is' probable  that  the  interpolated  verse,  Acts  original  Greek  of  the  N.  T.     The  Hymns  of 


be  less  than  120,000  in  all,  though  of  these  a 
very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences  of 
spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  scribas,  and 
of  the  remainder  comparatively  few  alterations 
arc  sufficiently  well  supported  to  create  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Probably 
there  are  not  more  than  1 ,600-2,000  places  iii 
which  the  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertain- 
ty. 31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different 
causes  :  some  arose  from  accidental,  others 
from  intentional  alterations  of  the  original  text, 
(i.)  Accidental  variations  or  errata  are  by  fur 
the  most  numerous  class,  and  admit  of  being 
referred  to  several  obvious  sources,  (a)  Some 
arc  errors  of  mnnd.  The  most  frequent  form 
of  this  error  is  called  Itncism,  a  confusion  of 
different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which  (*, 
v)  7.  t,  «,  t,  &c.,  are  constantly  interchanged. 
Other  vowel-chants,  as  of  o  and  u,  ov  and  u, 
4c.,  ©ccur,  but  le«s  frequently.  Very  few 
MSS.  are  wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this 
kind,  but  some  abound  in  them.  32.  Oth- 
er variations  arc  due  to  errors  of  night.  These 
arise  commonly  from  the  confusion  of  similar 
letters,  or  from  the  repetition  or  omission  of 
the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses,  which 
©ftcn  causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the 
eye  mechanically  returns  to  the  copy.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  f.il<c  division  of  words  in  tran- 
scribing the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial 
writing. 

33.  Other  variations  may  lie  described  as  err- 
ors of  itnpmsion  or  iwmorg.  The  copyist  after 
reading  a  sentence  from  the  text  before  him 
often  failed  ro  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  trans- 
posed the  words,  or  substituted  a  synonymc  for 
some  very  common  term,  or  gave  a  direct  per- 
sonal turn  to  what  was  objective  before.  Vari- 
ations of  order  are  the  most  frequent,  and  very 
commonly  the  most  puzzling  questions  of  text- 
ual criticism.  Examples  occur  in  every  page, 
almost  in  every  verse,  of  the  N.  T.  34.  (ii.) 
Of  intentional  changes,  some  affect  the  expres- 
sion, others  the  substance,  of  the  passage,  (a) 
The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  "  rms  for  those  in  com- 
mon use,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  con- 
structions. Imperfect  constructions  are  com- 
pleted in  different  ways.  Apparent  solecisms 
ore  corrected.  Variations  in  the  orthography 
of  proper  names  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
under  this  head.  35.  (  J)  The  "changes  intro- 
duced into  the  substance  of  the  text  are  gene- 
rally additions,  borrowed  either  from  parallel 
passages  or  from  marginal  glosses.  The  first 
kind  of  addition  is  particularly  frequent  in  the 
Gospels.  Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occur- 
rence. Of  all  Greek  MSS.  Corf.  (O)  is 
th  •  most  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  singu- 
larity of  the  glosses  which  it  contains.  36.  (; ) 
Many  of  the  glosses  which  were  introduced  into 
the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical  use  of 
the  N.  T.,  just  as,  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-book,  introductory  clauses  have  l>ern 
inserted  here  nnd  there.  '  These  additions  are 
commonly  notes  of  person  or  place.  Some- 
times an  emphatic  clause  is  added.  But  the 
remarkable  liturgical  insertion  is  the  dox 
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ZarhatTM  and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42-56,  6S-  !  text  whi<  h  it  ortew  made  him  suspect  that  h 
svo;  were  appended  to  a  Venetian  edition  of  a  hud  been  altered  trom  the  Ijitin.  For  the  Anoe- 
J'-.ilti  r  of  U*6.  This  viu  the  first  part  of  ulypse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which 
the  X.  T.  wbicfa  wa«  printed  in  Greek.  Eigh-  |  belonged  to  Rcuchiin.  The  last  six  ver>e>  wen- 
teen  y.  ar*  afterward-  (1504),  the  tir-t  six  chap-  waiiuii^',  and  tbcM  he  tran.lated  from  the  Latin, 
lew  of  8t  John'»  Gospel  were  added  to  an  a  process  which  he  adopted  in  other  place- 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Gregory  of  Na/.ianzus,  w  here  it  was  Icat  excusable.  The  received  text 
published  hy  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing  contains  two  memorable  instances  of  this  hold 
the  first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  prince-  interpolation.  But  he  did  not  insert  the  testi- 
ly Cardinal  Xmt>K».  This  irreat  prelate  as  mom  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7). 
early  as  1502  ensured  the  services  of  a  number  an  act  of  critical  faithfulness  which  exposed 
of  scholars  to  Mq»crintend  an  edition  of  the  him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
whole  Bihle  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  After  his  fiwt  edition  was  published,  Erasmus 
with  the  addition  of  the  Chaldcc  Tar^um  of  continued  his  labors  on  the  N.  T.  ;  and  in 
Onkclos,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Vul-ate.  March,  1519,  a  second  edition  appeared  which 
The  work  was  executed  at  AlcaJa  (Coniplu-  was  altered  in  about  40O  places,  of  which  Mill 
turn),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The  reckons  that  330  were  improvements.  But  his 
volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  fiwt,  ,  chief  labor  seems  to  hare  been  sp  I  upon  tht 
and  was  completed  on  Jan.  10,  1514.  The  whole  i  Latin  vcwion,  and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms" 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about  of  the  common  Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  completely  misunderstood.  A  third  edition  wai 
The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on  required  in  1522,  when  the  Complutensian 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation.  In  this 
entire  work,  were  Lebrixa  ( Nebrissensis)  and  edition,  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the  fiwt 
Stunica.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  I  time  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Codex  Britanni- 
raiscd  as  to  the  MSS.  which  they  used.  The  cus  "  {i.e.  Cod.  Montfortianus),  in  a  form  which 
editow  describe  these  generally  as  "  copies  of  the  obviously  betravs  its  origin  as  a  clumsy  trans- 
greatest  accuracy  and  antiquity,"  sent  from  the  lation  from  the  "Vulgate.  The  text  was  altered 
Papal  Library  at  Home;  and  in  the  dedication  in  about  118  places.  This  edition  is  further 
to  Ix-o,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  his  gene-  remarkable  as  giving  a  few  (19)  various  read- 
rositv  in  sending  MSS.  of  both  "the  O.  T.  and  ings.  Three  other  early  editions  give  a  tcxl 
N.  T.M  The  whole  question,  however,  is  now  formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Erasmns  and 
rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical  inter-  the  Aldine,  those  of  Hagenan,  1521,  of  Ccpha 
est.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  copies,  '  la*us  at  Strashurg,  1524,  of  Bebelius  at  Basic, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  were  of  late  {  1531.  Erasmus  at  length  obtained  a  copy  of 
date,  and  of  the  common  type.  The  chief  edi-  the  Complutensian  text,  and  in  his  fourth  "edi- 
tions which  follow  the  Complutensian,  in  the  tion,  in  1527,  gave  some  various  readings  from 
main,  are  those  of  (Plantin)  Antwerp,  1564-  it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  already 
1612  ;  Geneva,  1609-1632;  Mainz,  1753.  noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text  in 

3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus.  —  The  history  of  the  Apocalypse  in  ninety  places,  w  hile  elsewhere 
the  edition  of  Erasmi:*,  which  was  the  first  jmb-  he  introduced  only  sixteen  changes.  His  fifth 
lished  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free  from  and  last  edition  ( 1*535)  diflewonly  in  four  places 
all  obscurity.  Erasmus  had  paid  considerable  from  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  after- 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  T.  when  he  re-  wards  became  the  basis  of  the  received  text, 
ceived  an  application  from  Froben.a  printer  of  |  4.  The  editions  of  Stej>hens. —  The  scene  of 
Basle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  prepare  our  history  now  changes  from  Basle  to  Paris, 
a  (ireek  text  for  the  press.  Froben  was  anxious  In  1543,  Simon  de  Colinea  (Colinaxs)  pub- 
to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Complutcn-  i  lished  a  Greek  text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in 
sian  edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the  work  about  150  places  on  fresh  MS.  authority.  Not 
of  Erasmus  was  completed  shows  that  little  I  long  after  it  appeared,  R.  Estienne(STKrnASC9) 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  text-  published  his  fiwt  edition  (1546),  which  w  as 
unl  criticism.  The  request  was  made  on  April  based  on  a  collation  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Li- 
17,  1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England.  The  brary  with  the  Complutensian  text.  He  gives 
details  of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  Sep-  I  no  detailed  description  of  the  MSS.  which  he 
tcinber  in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work  used;  and  their  character  can  only  be  discovered 
was  finished  in  February,  1516.  The  work,  as  bv  the  quotation  of  their  readings,  which  is 
Erasmus  afterwanls  confessed,  was  done  in  reck-  given  in  the  third  edition.  A  second  edition 
less  haste,  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of  other  very  closely  resembling  the  fiwt  both  in  form 
heavy  literary  labow.  The  MSS.  which  formed  and"  text,  having  the  same  preface  and  the  same 
the  bii-is  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  ex-  1  numl»er  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
ception,  preserved  at  Basle  ;  and  two  which  he  1549;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
used  for  the  press  contain  the  correction*  of  known  as  the  AVr/ui,  published  in  1550.  Of 
Erasmus  and  the  printer's  mark-  The  one  is  the  authorities  which  he  quoted,  most  have  been 
a  MS.  of  the  Gos|icls  of  the  16th  century  of  since  identified.  Thev  were  the  Complutensian 
the  ordinary  bite  type  (marked  2  (iosp. )  :  the  text,  ten  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  eight  of  the 
other  a  MS.  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts,  seven  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  eight  of 
Acts.  Epp. ),  somewhat  older,  but  of  the  same  the  Pauline  Epistles,  two  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
general  character.  Erasmus  also  made  some  all  fifteen  distinct  MSS.  One  of  these  was 
use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1  Gosp. ;  4  Acts,  the  Coder  /ie:>r  (D).  Two  have  not  vet  been 
Epp.) ;  the  former  of  these  is  of  great  value,  j  recognized.  The  collations  were  made  bv  his 
but  the  important  variations  from  the  common  ,  son  Henry  Stephens.    Less  than  thirty  changes 
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made  on  MS.  authority  ;  and  except  in 
the  A|m«  si1v  psc,  which  follows  the  Compluten- 
sian  text  most  closely.  "  it  hardly  ever  deserts 
the  last  edition  of  Erasmus  "  (Tre'gcllcs).  Nu- 
merous instances  occurred  in  which  Stephens 
deserts  his  former  text  and  all  hi*  MSS.  to 
restore  an  Erasrainn  reading.    Stephens  pub-  I 
lished  a  fourth  edition  in  15.17  (Geneva),  which  : 
ia  only  remarkahlc  as  giving  for  the  first  time 
the  present  division  into  verses. —  5.   Tkt  tdi- 
tions  of  flrzn  and  Elsfvir.  —  Nothing  can  illus- 
trate more  clearly  the  deficiency  among  schol- 
ars of  the  tirst  elements  of  the  textual  criticism  ■ 
of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  BftZA 
( 1 5*>6).    This  great  divine  obtained  from  II. 
Stephens  a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  [ 
noted  down  various  readings  frtun  ahout  twenty- 
five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions ;  hut  he 
used  the  collection  rather  for  cxegetical  than  1 
for  critical  purposes.    The  Greek  text  of  Bexa 
(dedicated  to  (jueen  Elixulieth)  was  printed  by  I 
II.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  apt  in  in  1576;  but' 
his  chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582, 
which  contained  readings  from  the  ( 'nlirm  Ilr;<r 
and  Clanirr.mtann.i.    Other  editions  by  Beza 
appeared  in  1588-9.  1598;  and  his  (third)  text 
found  a  wide  currency. 

Among  other  editions  which  were  wholly 
or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of  the  Klzeviks 
alone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these 
editions,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  execu- 
tion, was  published  at  Lcvden  in  1624.  It  is 
not  known  who  acted  as  editor;  but  the  test  is 
mainly  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens. 
Including  every  minute  variation  in  orthog- 
raphy, it  differs  from  this  in  278  places,  in 
these  cases,  it  generally  agrees  with  Be/a ;  more 
rarely  it  diners  from  both,  either  by  typographi- 
cal errors,  or  perhaps  by  manuscript  authority. 
In  the  second  edition  (Ley den,  1633),  it  was 
announced  that  the  text  was  that  which  was 
universally  received.  From  this  time,  the  Elze- 
virian text  was  generally  reprinted  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  that  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephens 
in  England,  till  quite  recent  times.  —  ii.  From 
Mill  to  Sr/nJz. — 6.  The  second  jsriod  of  the 
history  of  the  printed  text  may  Ik-  treated  with 
less  detail.  The  first  important  collection  of 
various  readings  was  -riven  by  Walton  in  the 
fith  volume  of  his  I'olyglott.  The  Syriae, 
Arabic,  vEthiopic.  ami  Persian  versions  of  the 
N.  T.,  together  with  the  readings  of  '  W.  Airs., 
were  printed  in  the  5th  volume  together  with 
the  text  of  Stephens.  To  these  wi  re  a. Med  in 
the  6th  the  readings  collected  by  Stephens, ! 
Others  from  an  edition  by  Wcchcl  at  Franktort 
(1597),  the  readings  of  the  Codiert  li>za  an<l 
Chroma*.,  and  of  fourteen  other  MSS.  which 
had  been  collated  under  the  care  of  Archhp. 
L'ssher.  A  few  more  MS.  readings  wen-  -iveu 
by  <  t  ii<  KLi..»:t  s  (de  Coureellesj  m  an  edition 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1  t>.">s,  &c. ;  but  the 
great  names  of  this  period  continue  to  be  those  [ 
of  Englishmen.  The  readings  of  the  Coptic 
and  Gothic  versions  wen;  fir-t  given  in  the 
edition  of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed.  Greg- 
ory, 1703;  but  the  greatest  sen  iee  which  Fell 

rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the 

liberal  encouragement  which  hr  gave  to  Mill. 
The  work  of  Mil. t  (ef.  Oxon.  1707;  Amstclod. 
cd.  K lister,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the 


titlepage  1723,  1746,  &c.)  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  text.  There  is  much 
in  it  which  will  not  bear  the  te>t  of  historical 
inquiry,  much  that  is  imperfect  in  the  materials, 
much  that  ia  crude  and  capricious  in  criticism; 
but,  when  every  drawback  has  been  made,  the 
edition  remains  a  splendid  monument  of  the 
labors  of  a  life.  The  work  occupied  Mill  about 
thirty  vears,  and  was  finished  only  a  fortnight 
before  liis  death.  One  great  merit  of  Mill  waa 
that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  each  ele- 
ment of  critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS. 
versions,  and  citations,  as  well  as  internal  evi- 
dence. In  particular,  he  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  version,  and  maintained,  against  much 
opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the 
great  value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had 
also  a  clear  view  of  the  necessity  of  forming  n 
general  estimate  of  the  character  of  each  au- 
thority, and  described  in  detail  those  of  which 
he  made  use.  —  7.  Among  those  who  had 
known  and  valued  Mill  was  H.  Bi.nti.kv,  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars.  In  his  earlier  t 
work,  in  1691,  Bentley  had  expressed  generous 
admiration  of  the  labors  of  Mill,  and  after- 
wards, in  1713,  in  his  Jtrmarls,  triumphantly 
refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with  which  tl.ey 
were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only  "  accumulated 
various  readings  as  a  promptuury  to  the  judi- 
cious and  critical  reader;"  Bentley  would 
"make  us'  of  that  proinptuary.  .  .  .  and  rot 
leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense  "  (A:>- 
gutr  to  iinnarhs,  iii.  503).  With  this  vi«w,  he 
announced,  in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  oldest  (ireek  and  Latin  MSS  , 
•'exactly  as  it  was  in  the  best  exatnph  s  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall 
not  be  twenty  words'  nor  even  particles'  differ- 
ence "  (iii.  477  to  Archhp.  Wake).  Bentley 
continued  his  labors  till  1729.  After  that  time, 
they  seem  to  ha'-s-  ceased.  The  (roubles  in 
which  he  was  involved  render  it  unnecessary  t  » 
seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the  susp  r- 
sion  of  his  work. 

8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  wa*  in  Ad- 
vance 1m. th  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the 
material  at  his  command.  Textual  criticism 
was  forced  to  undergo  a  long  discipline  In-fore 
it  was  prepared  to  follow  out  his  principli  >. 
During  this  time,  German  scholars  held  the 
rii  st  place.  Foremost  among  these  was  Bkn.i  l 
( 1687-1752).  who  was  led  to  study  the  varia- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of  the 
infinite  value  of  every  divine  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  docu- 
ments has  Ik-cii  already  noticed  (i.  §  12);  but 
the  evidence  before  him  was  not  sufficient  lo 
show  the  paramount  authority  of  the  mist 
ancient  witnesses.  The  labors  of  Wetotkij* 
(1693—1734)  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  HU  Greek  Testament  did 
not  appear  till  1751-2  at  Amsterdam.  The 
gn  at  service  w  hich  Wetatein  rendered  to  sacred 
<  ritici-m  was  by  the  collection  of  materials, 
lb-  made  nearly  as  -rent  an  advance  on  Mill  as 

Mill  had  made  on  those  who  preceded  him.  But 

in  the  use  of  his  materials  he  showed  little 
critical  tact. — <*.  It  was  the  work  of  films 
bach  (1745-1812)  to  place  the  comparative 
value  of  existing  doc  uments  in  a  clearer  light 
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His  first  editions  weru  baaed  fur  the  moat  part  |  collations.  During  the  next  few  years,  Tischen 
on  the  critical  collections  of  Wetstein.    riot  I  dorf  prosecuted  his  labors  on  MSS.  with  un 


long  afterwards,  M  atth.*i  published  an  edition 
bused  on  the  accurate  collation  of  Moscow 
MSS.  TIk-mj  new  uiuteriuls  were  further  in- 
creased by  the  collectiuns  of  Alter  (1786-7), 
Birch.  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  .  I  788-1801), 
as  well  as  bv  the  labors  of  Gricshueh  himself. 


wearied  diligence;  and  in  1855-9  he  published 
his  third  (seventh)  critical  edition.  The  text, 
except  in  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gen- 
erally a  retrograde  movement  from  the  most 
ancient  testimony.  The  1'rolcgomcna  are  co- 
pious, and  full  of  interest.  —  13.  Meanwhile 
the  sound  study  of  sacred  criticism  had  revived 
in  England.  In  1844,  Tak.ofci.LKS  published 
an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  ami  announced  an  edition  of  the 
N.  T.  The  first  part,  containing  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in  1857;  the  second, 
completing  the  Gospels,  in  1861.  This  edition 
of  Tregellcs  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  by 
the  greater  width  of  its  critical  foundation  ;  ami 
from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a  more  constant 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence.  The  editions 
of  Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann 
(1830,  Ac.),  and  Halm  (1840,  &c),  have  no  pe 
culiar  critical  value.  Meyer  (1829,  in.)  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text  which 
Lachmann  to  the  present  accompanies  his  great  commentary  ;  buthiscril- 
after  the  publication  of    ieal  notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory 

In  the  Greek  Testament  of  A 1  ford,  as  in  that  of 
Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  important 
advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in 
true  principles  of  criticism  during  the  course  of 
its  publication.  —  14.  Besides  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  various  collections 
of  readings  have  been  published  separately, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  (§  9),  the  most  im- 
|jortant  arc  by  Kinck,  I.ucubratio  Critica,  1830  ; 
llrtcht,  Codicum  MSS.  X.  T.  Gr.  aliquot  insiy- 
niorum  in  DilJ.  Reg.  .  .  .  oollatio  1847;  Scrivener, 
A  C  'ollation  of'  about  Twenty  (J  reek  A/ US.  of  the 
Holy  Ciospeh  ...  1853 ;  A  Transcript  of  the 
Cod.  Aug.  wid,  a  full  Collation  of  Fife  MSS. 
1859;  and  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Russian  MSS. 
(N.  T.  1848.) 

III.  1'kik*  iplks  of  Textual  Criticism. 
—  The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  *ha]>ed 
by  definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of 
principles  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 


And  when  Gricsbach  published  his  second  edi- 
tion (1796-1806,  2d  ed.  of  vol.  i.  by  1).  Menu  Is, 
1827)  lie  made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  his  hands.  His  chief  error  was, 
that  he  altered  the  received  text  instead  of  con- 
structing the  text  afresh;  but  in  aeutenesa, 
rigor,  ami  candor,  he  stands  below  no  editor 
ot  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will  always 
retain  a  peculiar  value.  —  10.  The  edition  of 
Sciiout  contributed  more  in  appearance  than 
reality  to  the  furtherance  of  criticism  (1830- 
1836).  This  laltorious  scholar  collected  a  great- 
er mass  of  various  readings  than  had  been 
brought  together  before  ;  but  his  work  is  very 
inaccurate,  and  his  own  collation*  singularly 
su|H*rficiaI.  —  iii.  Frotn  ' 
time.  —  11.  In  the  year 

the  first  volume  of  SchoU's  N.  T.,  a  small 
edition  appeared  in  a  scries  of  classical  texts 
prepared  by  Lachmann  (t  1851).  In  this,  the 
admitted  principles  of  scholarship  were  for  the 
first  time  applied  throughout  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  The  prescriptive 
right  of  the  tejrtiu  reie^m  was  wholly  set  aside, 
and  the  text  in  every  part  was  regulated  by 
ancient  authority.  Lachmann  delighted  to 
quote  Bentley  as  his  great  precursor  ($7); 
but  there  was  an  important  difference  in  their 
immediate  aims.  Bentley  believed  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  true  text  directly  by 
a  comparison  of  the  oldest  Greek  authorities 
with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  After- 
wards very  iuqiortunt  remains  of  the  earlier 
Latin  versions  were  discovered,  ami  the  whole 
question  was  complicated  by  the  collection  of 
fresh  documents.  Luchmann  therefore  wished 
in  the  first  instance  only  to  give  the  current 
text  of  the  fourth  century,  which  might  then 
Iteeome  the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This  at 
least  was  a  great  step  towards  the  truth,  though  I  rcvisiou 
it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  final  one.  But 
Lachmann's  edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as 
a  first  appeal  to  ancient  evidence,  is  not  with- 
out serious  faults.  The  materials  on  which  it 
was  hased  were  imperfect.  The  range  of  pa- 
tristic citations  was  limited  arbitrarily.  'I  he 
exclusion  of  the  Oriental  versions,  however 
necessary  nt  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin  for 
later  change.  The  neglect  of  primary  cursives 
oltcn  necessitated  absolute  confidence  on  slen- 
der MS.  authority. 

12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmann's  edition 
arise  from  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another 
•  icrman  scholar,  f  is<hkmm>rf.  has  devoted 
twenty  vears  to  enlarging  our  ace  urate  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  MSS.  The  first  edition  of 
Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no  special  claims 
for  notice.  In  his  second  (Lcipsic)  edition 
(1849),  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle  of 
Lachmann.  that  the  text  "  must  be  sought 
solely  from  ancient  authorities,  mid  not  from 
the  so-called  received  edition,"  and  irave  manv 


Canons  of  criticism 
corollaries  than  laws 


arc  more  fre- 
of  procedure. 


uucntiy 

Yet  such  canons  are  not  without  use  in  mark 
ing  the  course  to  be  followed  ;  but  they  are  in- 
tended only  to  guide,  and  not  to  dispense  with 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship  What  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  only  sound  system  of  criticism 
will  lie  seen  from  the  rules  which  follow.  —  1 . 
The  text  must  througltout  be  determined  by  evidetwe 
ii  it/iout  allowing  any  prescriptive,  riyld  to  printed 
editions.  The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be 
correct  in  any  particular  cose,  but  this  must  be 
determined  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original 
authorities.  Nor  is  it  right  even  to  assume  the 
received  text  as  our  basis.  The  question  before 
us  is  not.  What  is  to  be  changed t  but,  What  is 
to  /*•  read  t  —  2.  Every  element  of  evidence  must  I* 
ItiLrn  into  account  before  a  decision  is  made.  Some 
uncertainty  must  necessarily  remain  ;  for.  when 
it  is  said  that  the  text  must* rest  upon  evidence, 
it  is  implied  that  it  must  rest  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  evidence.  But  it  can  never 
Ihj  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  are  exhaust- 


ef  the  results  of  his  own  laborious  and  valuable ,  ed.    To  exclude  remote  chances  of  error,  it  is 
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necessary  to  take  account  of  every  testimony. 
The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule)  explain  all  vari- 
ations, and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illus- 
trate the  original  one.  —  3.  /'/.,  relative  weight  of 
the  severtd  classes  of  evidemr  ts  modified  by  their 
generic  character.  Manuscripts,  versions,  and 
citations,  the  three  great  classes  of  external 
authorities  for  the  text,  are  obviously  open  to 
characteristic  errors.  The  first  ore  peculiarly 
liable  to  errors  from  transcription.  The  two 
last  are  liable  to  this  cause  ot  corruption,  and 
also  to  others.  The  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  may  require 
the  introduction  of  connecting  particles  or  words 
of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  Italicized 
words  in  the  A.  V.  Glosses  or  marginal  additions 
are  more  likely  to  pass  into  the  text  in  the  pro- 
cess of  translation  than  in  that  of  transcripfon. 
Quotations,  on  the  other  han'i,  are  often  partial, 
or  from  memory,  and  long  use  may  give  a  tra- 
ditional fixity  to  a  slight  confusion  or  adapta- 
tion of  passages  of  Scripture.  These  grounds 
of  inaccuracy,  are,  however,  easily  determined, 
and  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Father  can  be  fairly  quoted.  It  is  a 
far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use  of 
these  authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions 
and  Fm  tiers  generally  are  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  A*  a  general  rule,  the  evidence  of  both 
may  be  trusted  where  they  differ  from  the  late 
text  of  the  N.  T. ;  but  where  they  agree  with 
this  against  other  early  authorities,  there  is  rea- 
son to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  corruption.  The 
evidence  of  versions  may  show  at  once  that  a 
MS.  reading  is  a  transcnptural  error  ;  and  the 
absence  of  their  support  throws  doubt  upon 
readings  otherwise  of  the  highest  probability. 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  suf- 
ficient to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight 
MS.  authority ;  and  since  versiotv  and  Fathers 
go  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  any  existing  MSS., 
they  furnish  a  standard  by  which  we  may  meas- 
ure the  conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the  most  an- 
cient text.  —  4.  The  men  preponderance  of  numbers 
is  in  itself  of  no  weight.  If  the  multiplication 
of  copies  of"  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  later  copies  preserved 
from  the  accidents  of  time  would  have  far  ex- 
that  of  the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would 
referred  the  fuller  testimony  of  the  13th 
to  the"  scantier  documents  of  the'  4th  century. 
—  5.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  prefera- 
ble. This  principle  seems  to  lie  almost  a  tru- 
ism. —  6.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  the 
reading  of  the  more  ancient  MS$.  This  propo- 
sition is  fully  established  by  a  comparison  of 
explicit  early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the 
oldest  copies.  It  would  bo  strange,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise.  —  7.  The  ancient  text  is 
of  en  preserved  substantially  in  recent  copies.  But 
while  the  most  ancient  copies,  as  a  whole,  give 
the  most  ancient  text,  yet  it  is  l>y  no  means  con- 
fined exclusively  to  them.  The  text  of  D  in 
the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has  been  interpo- 
lated, preserves  in  several  cases  almost  alone 
the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of  almost 
every  date,  which  contain  in  the  main  the 
oldest  text. 

8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  MSS. 
^ntainina  an  ancient  text,  with  all  the  earliest  tor- 


sions and  citations,  marks  a  certain  reacting.  The 
final  argument  in  favor  of  the  text  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  lies  in  the  combined  support 
which  they  receive  in  characteristic  passages 
from  the  most  ancient  versions  and  patristic  cita- 
tions. The  reading  of  the  oldest  MSS.  is,  as  * 
general  rule,  upheld  by  the  true  reading  ot 
versions  and  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Fa- 
thers, where  this  can  lie  ascertained. — 9.  The 
disagreement  of  the  most  unciaU  aut/writies  often 
marks  lite  existence  of  a  corruption  anterior  to  them. 
But  it  happens  bv  no  means  rarely  that  the 
most  ancieut  authorities  are  divided.  In  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  recogniac  an  alternative 
reading.  —  10.  The  argument  from  internal  evi- 
dence is  always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it 
I  may  be  said  on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in 
1  its  favor,  and  on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist 
probably  changed  the  exceptional  expression  for 
the  more  usual  one :  e.g.  Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii. 
11,  &c.  If  a  reading  is  more  emphatic,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its  adop- 
tion :  if  less  emphatic,  that  scribes  were  habit- 
ually inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms:  e.g. 
Matt.  v.  13,  vi.  4,  Sue.  —  11.  The  more  difficult 
reading  is  preferable  to  the  timber.  Except  in 
cases  of  obvious  corruption,  this  canon  probably 
holds  good,  without  exception,  in  questions  of 
language,  construction,  and  sense.  —  12.  The 
shorter  reading  is  generally  preferable  to  the  longer. 
This  canon  is  very  often  coincident  with  the 
former  one ;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider  appli- 
cation. Except  in  very  rare  cases,  copyists  never 
omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly  in- 
troduced into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
various  readings.  —  13.  That  reading  is  prefer- 
able which  explains  the  origin  of  the  others.  This 
rule  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  of  gieat  complica- 
tion, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  betur 
example  than  one  (Mark  ii.  22)  whvh  has  been 
brought  forward  by  Tisehendorf  for  a  different 
purpose  (N.  T.  Pnef.  pp.  xxxiii.-iv.). 

IV.  Thk  Language  or  the  New  Testa 
ment.  —  1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexan 
der  opened  a  uew  field  for  the  development  ot 
the  Greek  language.  It  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  a  specific  Macedonian  diakvt 
is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  grammarians ;  but  in 
creased  freedom,  both  in  form  and  construction, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there  is  a 
great  declension  from  the  classical  standard  of 
purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis  of  his 
language ;  and  the  rise  of  the  common  or  Grecian 
dialect  is  dated  from  his  time.  —  2.  At  no  place 
could  the  corruption  have  been  greater  or  mure 
rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a  mot  lev  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  active  commerce,  adopted 
Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  communica- 
tion. And  it  is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.  Two  distinct  elements  were  com- 
bined in  this  marvellous  dialect,  which  was  des- 
tined to  preserve  forever  the  fullest  tidings  of 
the  gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was  Hebrew 
conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expression.  The 
thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded  to  the  words 
of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  Greek. 
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3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.,  like  the  English  of 
the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther,  naturally 
determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T.  dia- 
lect Hellenistic  than  Alexandrine,  though  the 
form  by  which  it  is  characterised  may  have  hecn 
peculiarly  Alexandrine  at  first. —  4.  The  posi- 
tion of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The  Aramaic 
(Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  nation  I  dialect 
after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek.  Both  language*  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
erally understood,  though,  if  we  mav  judge  from 
other  instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the  Ara- 
maic would  lie  the  chosen  language  for  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  f»,  21,  27). 
It  was  in  this  language,  we  may  Uliere,  that 
our  lAitd  was  accustomed  to  teach  the  people ; 
and  it  Appears  that  He  used  the  same  in  the 
mure  private  acts  of  His  life  (Mark  iii.  17,  v.  4  f, 
vii.  34;  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John  i.  43;  cf.  John 
xx.  16).  Hut  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.  is 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  familiarity  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect;  and  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings  before  l'ilate  must  have  been 
conducted  in  Greek.  —  5.  The  Human  occupa- 
tion o "  Syria  was  not  altogether  without  influ- 
ence up-»n  the  language.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  Latin  words,  chiefly  referring  to  acts  of 
government.  OCCUr  in  the  N.  T.,  and  they  are 
probably  only  a  sample  of  larger  innovations. 
Other  words  in  common  use  were  of  Shemitic, 
Persian,  or  Egyptian  origin. 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under 
these  various  influences  presents  many  is-culinri- 
tio,  both  philological  and  cxegetieal,  which  have 
not  yet  l>ccn  placed  in  a  clear  light.  For  a  long 
time"  it  has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that 
the  linguistic  forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS 
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and  not  in  the  widest  sense 


ililkitistic,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Ara- 
maic modifications  of  the  X.  T.  phraseology 
remove  it  from  the  sphere  of  strict  grammatical 
analysis.  These  errors  are  necessarily  fatal  to 
all  real  advance  in  the  accurate  study  of  the 
words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings.  In 
detail,  comparatively  little  remnins  to  he  done  ; 
but  a  philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  lan-uage 
as  a  whole  is  yet  to  U>  desired.  —  7.  The  for- 
mal differences  of  the  Greek  of  the  X.  T.  from 
classical  Greek  are  partly  differences  of  vocab- 
ulary and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Gld  words  arc  changed  in  orthography  or  in 
inflection,  new  words  and  rare  or  novel  con- 
structions are  introduced.  — 8.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  X.  T.  language  which  hare  Urn  hitherto 
mentioned  have  only  a  rare  anil  remote  con- 
nection with  interpretation.  Thev  illustrate 
more  or  less  the  general  history  of  the  decay  of 
u  language.  Other  jiecuiiarities  have  a  more 
import. mt  hearing  on  the  sense.  These  arc  in 
part  Hebraisms  ( Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  part  (.'J)  modifica- 
tions of  language,  resulting  from  the  substance 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  (l)  The  general 
characteristic  of  Hebraic  expression  is  vividness, 
as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax.    Hence  then' 

is  found  constantly  In  the  X.  T.  a  personality 

of  language  (if  the  phr  ase  may  be  used)  which 
is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time,  this 
incurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a  simple  word  ;  at  another  time  in  the 


use  of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases ;  at  another 

in  the  use  of  a  vivid  phrase  for  a  preposition  ; 
and  sometime*  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to 
descril*  the  whole  spirit  and  temper. 

(2)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of 
the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of"  Hebrew 
forms.  Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  classical  syntax  may  be  spe- 
cially singled  out.  It  is  markedly  deficient  in 
the  use  of  particles  and  of  oblique"  end  particip- 
ial constructions.  Sentences  are  more  frequent- 
ly co-ordinated  than  suUirdinatcd.  One  clausa 
follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of  constructive 
parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical  sequence. 
Only  the  simplest  words  of  connection  are  used 
in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  by 
which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interdependence 
of  numerous  ideas.  Constructions  which  are 
most  distinctly  Hebraic  arc  not  those  which 
give  the  deepest  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  N.  T. 
diction,  but  rather  that  pervading  monotony 
of  form,  which,  though  correct  in  individual 
clauses,  is  whollv  foreign  to  the  vigor  and  elas- 
ticity of  classical  Greek.  The  character  of  the 
style  lies  in  its  total  ert'ect,  and  not  in  separable 
elements.  (3)  The  purely  Christian  element 
in  the  X.  T.  requires  the  most  careful  handling. 
Words  and  phrases  already  partially  current 
were  transfigured  by  cmbodvmg  new  truths, 
and  forever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To 
trace  the  history  of  these  is  a  delicate  question 
of  lexicography  which  has  not  yH  Urn  thor- 
oughly examined.  There  is  a  danger  of  con- 
founding the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  earlier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other 
with  later  ecclesiastical  terminology.  —  9.  For 
the  language  of  the  X.  T.  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  complexi- 
ty of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  the 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it 
aside."  The  overwhelming  importance,  the 
manifold  expression,  the  gradual  development 
of  the  message  which  it  conveys,  call  for  more 
intense  devotion  in  the  use  uf  every  faculty 
trained  in  other  schools,  but  do  not  suppress 
inquiry.  The  literal  sense  of  ihc  apostolic 
writings  must  U'  ginned  in  the  same  way  as  the 
literal  sense  of  any  other  writings,  by  the  full- 
est use  of  every  appliance  of  scholarship,  and 
the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  necessary 
and  absolute  connection  of  words  and  thoughts. 
No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity  of  idiom, 
no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order,  can  be 
neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  expres- 
sion, and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
part  as  trivial  or  indifferent.  —  10.  The  imjror- 
tanee  of  investigating  most  patiently  and  most 
faithfully  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  text 
must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  literal  sense  is  the  outward 
embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies  be- 
neath and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

New  Year.  [TmmtraM,  Feast  of.] 

Nezi  ah.  The  descendants  of  Ncziah  were 
among  the  Xethinim  who  returned  with  ZeruU 
bahcl  (Ear.  ii.  r>4  :  Neh«  vii.  56). 

Ne  zib,  a  city  ofjadah  (Josh.  xr.  43  only), 
in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one 
of  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah. 
To  Eusehius  and  Jerome   it  was  evidently 
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known.  They  place  it  on  the  road  between 
Eleuthcropolis  and  Hebron,  seven  or  nine 
(Euscb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it 
still  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of 
lte.it  Susib,  or  ChirljJi  Xasib,  two  and  one-fourth 
hours  from  Beit  Jibrin,  ou  a  rising  grouud  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  es-Sur,  and  with 
Kcilah  and  Mareshah  within  easy  distance. 

Nib  haz,  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shalma- 
ncser  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  There  is  no  certain  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  deity,  or 
the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The  rabbins 
derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root  ndbach, 
"  to  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it  the  figure 
of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-beaded  man.  There  is  no 
it  firiori  improbability  in  this  :  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  the  dog.  Some  indications  of  the 
worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syria,  a 
colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly  existed 
between  Berytus  and  Tri|n>lis.  It  is  still  more 
to  the  |K>int  to  observe  that  on  one  of  the  slabs 
found  at  Kliorsabad,  and  represented  bv  Hot  to 
(pi.  141 ),  we  have  the  front  of  a  temple  depicted 
with  an  animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  l>e 
nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a  puppy, 
the  he-ad  of  the  animal  having,  however,  dis- 
appcarcd.  According  to  another  equally  unsat- 
isfactory theory,  Nibhaz  is  identified  with  the 
god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian  worship. 

Nib  sh  m,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  G2)  which  were  in  the  district  of  the 
Midbar  (A.  V.  "wilderness").  Under  the 
name  of  Nempsan  or  Xebsan,  it  is  mentioned 
by  Eusobius  and  Jerome,  but  with  no  attempt 
to  fix  its  position. 

Nica  nor,  the  son  of  Futroclus  (2  Mace-, 
viii.  "Jj,  a  general  who  was  engaged  in  the  Jew- 
ish wars  under  Antiochus  Epiphancs  and  De- 
metrius I.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition 
of  Lysias,  n.c.  166  (I  Mace.  iii.  38),  and  was 
defeated  with  his  fellow-commander  at  Emtnaus 
(1  Mace,  iv. ;  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9  ff  ).  Alter  the 
death  <jf  Antiochus  Euputor  ami  Lysius,  he 
stootl  high  in  the  favor  of  Demetrius  (I  Mace, 
vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  Jud.ea 
(2  Mace.  xiv.  12),  a  command  which  he  readi- 
ly undertook  as  one  "who  bare  deadly  hate 
unto  Israel"  (I  Mace.  vii.  26).  At  first  he 
seems  to  have  endeavored  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Judas  ;  but  when  his  treacherous  designs 
were  discovered  he  had  recourse  to  violence. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Cupharsalama,  which 
was  indecisive  in  its  results;  but  shortly  after 
Judas  met  him  at  Ada>a  (n.c.  161 ),  and  he  fell 
•'  lirst  in  the  battle."  A  general  rout  followed  ; 
and  the  1 3th  of  Adar,  on  which  the  engagement 
took  place,  "  the  day  U-fore  Mardocheus'  day," 
was  ordained  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  festival 
(I  Mace.  vii.  49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  There  are 
some  discrepancies  between  the  narratives  in 
the  two  hooks  of  Maccahcvs  as  to  Nicanor.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  l  Mace. 
—  2.  Due  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts 
vi.  h\.  Ap. 

NlCOde  mils,  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  and  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  I,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  out  Lord  was  the  occasion 
of  the  discourse  recorded  only  bv  sr.  John. 
The  high  station  of  Nicodetnus  as  a  niemls  r 
«f  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and   the  avowed 
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scorn  under  which  the  rulers  concealed  their 
inward  conviction  (John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview.  A  con- 
stitutional timidity  is  discernible  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  inquiring  Pharisee.  Thus  the  few 
words  which  he  interposed  against  the  rash 
injustice  of  his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested 
on  a  general  principle  (John  vii.  50),  "and  be- 
tray no  indication  of  his  faith  in  the  Galilean 
whom  his  sect  despised.  And  even  when  the 
power  of  Christ's  love,  manifested  on  the  cross, 
had  made  the  most  timid  disciples  bold,  Nico- 
demns  does  not  come  forwurd  with  his  splendid 
gifts  of  affection  until  the  example  had  been 
set  by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (xix.  39).  In  these  three 
notices  of  Nicodemus,  a  noble  candor  and  a 
simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of 
hesitation,  and  fear  of  man.  We  can  therefore 
easily  believe  the  tradition,  that  after  the  resur- 
rection he  became  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter  and 
John.  All  the  rest  thut  is  recorded  of  him  is 
highly  uncertain.  If  the  Nicodemus  of  St. 
John  s  Gospel  be  identical  with  the  Nicodemus 
Hen  Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he  must  huve  lived 
till  the  ftdl  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  impossi- 
ble, since  the  term  yipuv,  in  John  iii.  4. 
may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus 
himself. 

In  tCOl&  ituns.  The  question  how  far  the 
sect  that  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Kev.  ii. 
6,  15,  was  connected  with  the  Nicolas  of  Acta 
vi.  5,  ami  the  traditions  that  have  gathered 
round  his  name,  will  be  discussed  below.  It 
will  here  be  considered  how  far  we  can  get  at 
any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect  itself'  was, 
and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  life  of  the 
apostolic  age.  It  has  been  suggested  as  one 
step  towards  this  result  that  the  name  before 
us  was  symbolic  rather  than  historical.  The 
Greek  N<ao/.<io<  is,  it  has  l>een  said,  an  approxi- 
mate equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Balaam,  the 
lord,  or,  according  to  another  derivation,  the 
devourer,  of  the  people.  If  we  accept  this 
explanation,  we  have  to  deal  with  one  sect  in- 
stead of  two.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
form  a  clearer  judgment  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect.  It  comes  l>efore  us  as  presenting 
the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  controversy  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its  purity. 
The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  Gentiles  wire  admitted  in  any  large 
number!  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Were 
the  new  converts  to  lie  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  '  The  apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  question  calmly 
and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law  was  not 
to  be  imposed  on  the  <  icntile  disciple-.  They 
were  to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from 
'"meats  offend  to  idols "  and  from  "fornica- 
tion "  (Acts  xv.  20,  29);  and  this  decree  was 
welcomed  as  the  great  charter  of  the  Church's 
freedom.  Strange  as  the  close  union  of  the 
moral  and  the  positive  commands  may  seem 
to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  synod  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  sins  were  very  closely  allied, 
often  even  in  the  closest  proximity  of  time  and 
place.    The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
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the  later  apostolic  epistles  (2  Peter  and 
Judc),  indicate  that  the  two  evils  appeared  at 
that  period  also  in  close  alliance.  The  teachers 
of  the  Church  branded  them  with  a  name  which 
expressed  their  true  character.  The  men  who 
did  and  taught  such  things  were  followers  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15;  Judc  11).  They,  like 
the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave  words 
with  evil  deeds.  In  a  time  of  persecution, 
when  the  eating  or  not  eating  of  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a  crucial  test 
of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded  men  more  than 
ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent  (Rev.  ii.  1.3, 
14).  This  was  bad  enough;  but  there  was  a 
yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  tin* 
impurities  of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  all  this  was  done, 
it  mnst  be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indul- 
gence of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  system,  sup- 

Cjrted  by  a  "doctrine,"  accum|Mtiicd  by  the 
>a*t  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers 
of  Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the 
same  distinctive  evils.  It  confirms  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  of  their  character  to  find 
that  stress  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
"  deeds  "  of  the  Nicolaitans.  To  hate  those 
deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church  that  other- 
wise is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6).  To 
tolerate  them  is  well-nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory 
of  having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev. 
ii.  14,  15). 

Nio'olas  (Acta  vi.  5),  a  native  of  Antioch, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When 
the  Church  was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem,  he 
became  a  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  to  be  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons, 
and  he  was  ordained  by  the  apostles,  a.d.  33. 
A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii. 
$,  15  ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  this 
Nicolas  was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so, 
how  closely.  The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenasus,  claimed 
him  as  their  founder.  Epiphanius  an  inaccu- 
rate writer,  relates  some  details  of  the  iifc  of 
Nicolas  the  deacon,  and  describes  him  as  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  the  grossest  impurity,  and 
becoming  the  originator  of  the  Nicolaitans  and 
other  immoral  sects.  The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jerome 
and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  traditionary  account  of 
the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas 
led  a  chaste  life,  and  brought  tip  his  children  in 
purity;  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  having  been 
sharply  reproved  by  the  apostles  as  a  jealous 
husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to 
allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  other 
person  ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
apostle  Matthias  also,  —  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
fight  against  the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it.  His 
words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nico- 
laitans as  authority  for  their  immoral  practices. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the 


foregoing  statement  of  Clement,  and  charges 
the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  borrowing 
the  name  of  the  deacon.  Tilleinont  concludes 
that,  if  not  the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  give  occasion  to  the  formation 
of  the  sect.  Neander  held  that  some  other 
Nicolas  was  the  founder. 

NlCOp  Olis  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  as 
the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the 
coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titus  to. 
meet  him.  Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epis- 
tle itself  to  determine  which  Nicopolis  is  here 
intended.  There  were  cities  of  this  name  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Nicopolis  was 
in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the 
Macedonian  Nicopolis.  Another  Nicopolis  was 
in  Cilicia ;  and  Schrader  pronounces  for  this ; 
but  this  opinion  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 
theory  regarding  the  apostle's  journeys.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  Jeromes  view  is  correct, 
and  that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Epirus.  This  city  (the  *'  City  of 
Victory  ")  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  Nicopolis  was  on  a 
peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Actium,  in 
a  low  and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now  a 
verv  desolate  place. 

Niger  is  the  additional  or  distinctive  name 
given  to  the  Syraeon  who  was  one  of  the  teach- 
ers and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not  known  except  in 
that  passage. 

Night.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by 
the  term  layil,  or  luuildh.  It  is  opposed  to 
"  day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Follow- 
ing the  Oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twi- 
light (naheph.  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night" 
in  Is.  v.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  ap- 
peared (Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also  called  "  even- 
ing "  (  er*h,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "  night  " 
in  (Jen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4);  but  the  term 
which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight 
is  Ulatah  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  "dark  ;  "  Ez.  xii. 
6,  7,  12).  This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be 
tnut  which  is  described  as  "  night  "  when  Boas 
winnoweu  ,us  barley  in  the  evening  breeze 
( Ruth  iii.  2).  The  omc  of  midnight  (Ruth  iii. 
7 ;  Ex.  xi.  4)  or  greatest  darariess  is  called  in 
Prov.  vii.  9  "the  pupil  of  night''  vA.  V. 
"  black  night  ").  The  morning  twilight  is 
denoted  bv  the  same  term,  nts/tei>fi,  as  the  even- 
ing twiliglit,  and  is  uumistakublv  intended  in 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  12;  Job  vii.  4;  lV  cxix.  147; 
possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11. 

Night-Hawk  [Heb.  tachmas).  Bochart 
has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  only  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Dent  xiv.  15) 
amongst  the  list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the 
"  male  ostrich."  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  particular  species 
indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  On- 
kelos,  understand  some  kind  of  "owl;*  most 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  indefinitely  render  the 
word  "  a  rapjuious  bird."  Michoelis  believes 
some  kind  of  swallow  [Uirundo)  is  intended. 
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The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  rata  on  no  author- 
ity. As  tlio  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that 
tachims  denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  behevc  it 
is  safer  to  follow  these  versions  than  modern 
eotutnentators.  The  Greek  ,  /.>u--  is  used  by 
Aristotle  tor  some  common  specie*  of  owl,  in 
all  probability  for  the  Strix  jiummra  (white  owl) 
or  the  Syrmum  Mridula  (tawny  owl).  It  is 
probable  that  taclunat  may  denote  the  Strix 
jlammea  or  the  AUtene  meridioiuilU,  whieh  is 
extremely  common  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Nile.  1.  Saint*  of  the  Xile.  —  The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  rli.it  is  of 
ancient  Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from 
other  rivers.  They  are  Shichdr,  "  the  black," 
a  name  j«erhaps  of  the  same  sense  as  Nile ; 
Jeer,  "the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian  ; 
"  the  river  of  Egypt  ;  "  "  the  Nachal  of 
Egvpt  ;  "  and  "  the  rivers  of  Cush,"  or 
"Ethiopia."  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
word  Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (a.) 
Shichor,  "  the  black."  The  idea  of  blackness 
conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect 
in  Hebrew,  a  wide  sense.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  indicative  of  a  very  dark  color.  That  the 
Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  its 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Year,  "  the  river,"  and 
as  a  great  river  (Is.  xxiii.  3) ;  from  its  being 

Kt  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Promised 
nd  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead  of 
"the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18);  and 
from  its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream 
of  Egypt,  just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria 
(Jer.  ii.  18).  If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, the  name  Nile  be  really  indicative  of  the 
color  of  the  river,  it  must  be  compared  with 
the  Sanskrit  NUah,  "  blue  "  especially,  proba- 
bly "  dark  blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  and  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European  equiva- 
lent of  Shihor.  (6.)  Ytor  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  AUR,  and  the  Cop- 
tie  eiero  or  taro.  Yedr,  in  the  singular,  is  used 
of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in 
Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  per- 
haps the  Tigris  (comp.  x.  4),  is  intended  by  it. 
In  the  plural,  this  name  is  applied  to  "the 
branches  and  canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
44  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  seqq.,  xxx.  12)  ;  but  it  is 
also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a  general 
sense,  when  no  particular  ones  are  indicated 
(see  Is.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is  thus 
evident  that  this  name  specially  designates  the 
Nile,  (c.)  "The  river  of  Egypt  "(Gen.  xv. 
18).  («/.)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt"  has  gen- 
erally been  understood  to  mean  "  the  torrent  " 
or  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  des- 
ert stream  at  Khinocorura,  now  El-'Arecsh, 
on  the  eastern  border.  This  name  must  sig- 
nify the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  cases  purallel  to 
those  where  Slyhor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47  ,  1  K.  viii.  65  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  7  ; 
Is.  xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost 
or  Pelusiac  brunch  of  the  river  as  the  Itordcr  of 
the  Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyptians 
equally  put  the  Inirder  of  their  country  towards 
Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for 
us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify  the 
"  brook  of  Egypt."  or  whether  Nachu!  Ik-  a 
Hebrew  form  of  Nile.  The  Hebrew  word  wi- 
chal  might  havo  been  adopted  as  very  similar  in 
sound  to  an  orig;T»l  proper  name.    («.)  "  The 


rivers  of  Cush  "  are  alone  mentioned  in  the 
extremely  difficult  prophecy  contained  in  Is. 
xviii.  (rout  the  use  of  the  plural,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  be  the  confluents  or  tributaries 
of  the  Nile.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
river  was  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  ordinary 
name  already  given,  a  sacred  name,  under  which 
it  was  worshipped,  a  a  pee,  or  hapee-xl',  "the 
abyss,"  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters,"  or  "  the  hid- 
den." <  'oi  responding  to  the  two  regions  of 
Egypt,  the  Lppcr  Country  and  the  Lower, 
the  Nile  was  called  hapee-reh,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  hapee - meiieet,  "the  Northern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  applying  to  the  river 
in  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god 
Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  —  2. 
DeucrifMion  of  the  Nile.  —  We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although 
recent  discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question. 
There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  largest  con- 
fluent is  fed  by  the  great  lakes  on  and  south 
of  the  equator.  It  has  been  traced  upwards  for 
about  twenty-seven  hundred  miles,  measured 
by  its  course,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its  extent 
is  probably  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  more, 
making  it  longer  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  longest  of  rivers.  To  trace  it  downwards, 
we  must  first  go  to  equatorial  Africa,  the  mys- 
terious half- explored  home  of  the  negroes, 
where  animal  and  vegetable  life  flourishes 
around  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land  that 
waters  the  chief  part  of  the  continent.  Here 
are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer  to  the 
coast  ih.ui  the  other.  From  the  more  eastern 
(the  Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  achief 
tributary  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its 
rise,  and  the  more  western  (the  Ujeejee)  may 
feed  another  tributary.  Cuptain  Speke  (Jour- 
nal, p.  610)  concludes  that  "  the  White  River, 
which  issues  from  the  N'yanza  at  the  Ripon 
Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent  Nile." 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of 
this  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents,  it  is 
the  shorter  (the  Bahr  cl-Azrak.  or  Blue  River) 
which  brings  down  the  alluvial  soil  that  make* 
the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
The  Bahr  el-Azrak  rises  in  the"  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  The  two  streams  form  a  junction 
at  Khartoom,  now  the  scat  of  government  of 
Soodan,  or  the  Black  Country  under  Egyptian 
rule.  Farther  to  the  north,  another  great  river, 
the  Athara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azrak,  in 
Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream,  which, 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  receive 
one  tributary  more.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  vallev,  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  ex- 
cepting that,  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fall 
of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in 
ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley 
on  either  hand.  From  time  to  time,  its  course 
is  im)M'ded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes 
extending  many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cata- 
ract, the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the 
last  obstacle.  After  a  course  of  about  550  miles, 
at  a  short  distance  l>elow  Cairo  and  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
which  water  the  Delta,  nearly  forming  it* 
ttoundaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  flowing 
into  the  shallow  Mediterranean.  Tlie  gnat 
i  annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the  inunda- 
i  tion,  the  failure  of  which  produces  a  famin* ; 
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for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  rain  (see  Zech. 
xiv.  17,  18).  At  Khartoom,  the  increase  of  the 
river  in  observed  early  in  April;  hut  in  Egypt 
the  first  signs  of  rising  occur  alniut  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  uuil  generally  tin-  regular  increase 
docs  not  begin  until  sonic  days  after,  the  inun- 
dation commencing  about  two  mouths  after  the 
solstice.  The  river  then  i>ours,  through  canals 
and  cuttings  in  the  bank,  which  are  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  toil,  Over  the  valley, 
which  it  covers  with  shifts  of  water.  It  attains 
to  its  greatest  height  ahout,  or  not  long  alter, 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then,  fulling  more 
slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its  lowest 
point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  remain- 
ing stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again 
begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very  vari- 
ous, and.  when  they  are  hut  a  few  feet  deficient 
or  excessive,  cause  great  damage  and  distress. 
The  Nik  in  Kgypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation  ;  hut 
the  annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  what  would  Ixi  conjectured  by  anv  one 
unacquainted  with  subjects  of  this  nature.  In- 
quirers have  come  to  different  results  as  to  the 
rnte  ;  but  the  discrepancy  does  not  generally 
exceed  un  inch  in  u  century.  The  ordinary 
average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  ulxmt 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The  cul- 
tivable soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of 
the  Nile;  but  it  i->  obviously  impossible  to  cal- 
culate, from  its  pa-sent  depth,  when  the  river 
first  began  to  flow  in  the  rocky  bed  now  so 
deeply  covered  with  the  rich  alluvium.  In 
I  pper  Egypt,  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-hunks  ; 
■carped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions  away  ; 
and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On  either 
side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually  a 
few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a  thousand,  look 
ing  from  the  river  like  cliffs.  Frequently  the 
mountain  on  cither  side  approaches  the  river 
in  a  rounded  promontory.  Karely  both  moun- 
tains confine  the  river,  in  a  narrow  Ud,  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut 
channel  through  which  the  water  pours  with  a 
rapid  current.  In  Lower  Egypt,  the  chief  dif- 
ferences are,  that  the  view  is  spread  out  in  one 
rich  plain,  only  Uuuided  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  desert,  of  which  the  edge  is  low  and 
sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  al»ove,  though 
essentially  the  same,  and  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  are  narrower  than  the  undivided 
Stream.  I  m  either  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and  near  the 
river -idc  stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees. 
The  village-,  rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing 
upon  mounds,  often  ancient  sites,  and  sur- 
rounded by  palm-groves;  ami  yet  higher  dark- 
brown  mounds  mark  where  of  old  stood  towns, 
with  which  often  "  their  memorial  is  perished  " 
(IV  ix.  f>). 

The  banks  of  the  river  arc  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  comedown  to  draw  water,  and.  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of 
kine  and  buffaloes  which  nre  driven  down  to 
drink  and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  gr.i-s  of  the 
swamps,  like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw 
in  his  dream  as  "he  stood  by  the  river,"  which 


were  "  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  and  "  fed 
in  the  marsh-grass"  (Gen.  xli.  1,  2).  The  river 
itself  abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently  formed 
a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt : 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  .lift1  cat  iu 
Egypt  freely  "  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the  Theba'is, 
crocodiles  are  found,  and  during  Ix>w  Nile  thev 
may  lie  seen  basking  in  the  sun  u|>on  the  sand- 
banks. The  crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of 
iu  the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  espe- 
cially in  the  prophecies  of  Ezckicl.  The  great 
difference  lictwcen  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  the 
present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused  by 
the  failure"  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the 
ceasing  of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products  ; 
and  the  chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cul- 
tivable land,  as  dej>cndcnt  on  the  Nile,  is  the 
result  of  the  ruin  of  the  fish-|HJols  and  their 
conduits,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the 
fisheries.  The  river  was  famous  for  its  seven 
branches ;  and,  under  the  Koman  dominion, 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus 
notices  that  then-  were  seven,  of  which  he  says 
that  two,  the  present  Damietta  and  Kosctta 
branches,  were  originally  artificial,  and  he  there- 
fore speaks  of  "the  five  mouths"  (ii.  10). 
Now,  as  for  a  long  jk-i  iod  j>ast,  there  are  no 
navigable  and  unobstructed  branches  but  these 
two  that  Herodotus  distinguishes  as  in  origin 
works  of  man.  The  monuments  and  the  nar- 
ratives of  ancient  writers  show  us  in  the  Nile 
of  Egypt  in  old  times  a  stream  bordered  by 
flags  and  reeds,  the  covert  of  abundant  wild- 
fowl, and  Waring  on  its  waters  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  various-colored  lotus.  Now  in 
Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants  — 
the  famous  pupyru.-  Ixing  nearly  if  not  quite 
extinct,  and  the  lotus  almost  unknown  —  nre  to 
Ik-  seen,  excepting  in  the  marshes  near  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  old,  the  great  river  must 
have  shown  a  more  fair  and  busy  scene  than 
now.  Boats  of  many  kinds  were  ever  passing 
along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of  temples,  and 
the  gardens  that  extended  around  the  light  sum- 
mer pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley,  with 
one  gn  at  square  sail,  white,  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus 
skiff,  dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the 
seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with 
arrows,  or  knock  down  with  the  throw-stick, 
the  wild  fowl  that  abounded  among  the  reeds, 
or  engage  in  the  dangerous  chase  of  the  hip- 
popotamus or  the  crocodile.  The  Nile  is  con- 
stantly before  us  in  the  history  of  Israel  iu 
Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  children  were  cast; 
in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool,  was  tho 
ark  of  Mows  put.  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe.  When 
t  lie*  plagues  were  sent,  the  sue  red  river,  —  a 
main  support  of  the  people,  —  and  its  water* 
everywhere,  were  turned  into  blood. 

Kim  rah,  a  place  mentioned  by  this  name 
in  Num.  xxxii.  :i  only,  among  those  which 
formed  the  districts  of  the  "  hind  of  Jazcr  and 
the  land  of  Gilend."  If  it  is  the  same  as  Bkth- 
Nimkah  (vcr.  36),  it  belonged  to  the  trilw 
of  Gad.  Bv  Eusebius,  however,  it  is  cited  as 
a  "  city  of  Reuben  in  Gilead."    A  wady  and  a 
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town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have  been  met  with 
in  Iietheniyeh,  east  of  the  Isjah,  and  five  mile* 
north-west  of  Kunawat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Simrin  is  said  to  Ik?  attached  to  a  water- 
course and  a  site  of  ruins  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the  river,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Wmiy  Shutiib.  It  must  be  left 
to  future  explorers  to  ascertain  which  (if  either) 
of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  in  ques- 
tion. 

Nim'rim,  the  Waters  of,  a  stream  or 
brook  within  the  country  of  Moab,  which  in 
mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  that  nation 
uttered,  or  quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jere- 
miah (xlviii.  34).  We  should  perhaps  look  for 
the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper,  i.e.  on  the 
south-eastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  in  the 
Wady  en- Senwinih  and  finrj  en-Xrmeinih,  which 
are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  hulf  way  be- 
tween the  southern  extremity  and  the  prom- 
ontory of  ti-Lisnan.  Eusehiu's  places  it  north 
oe  Soora,  i.t.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of 
en  Wemeirah  corresponds  with  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  cannot  be  known  until  that  of  Zoar 
is  ascertained. 

N lm  rod,  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of 
Ham.  The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  a 
passage  (Gen.  x.  h  ft".  |  which,  from  the  concise- 
ness of  its  language,  is  involved  in  considerable 
uncertainty.  We  may  notice,  in  the  first  place, 
the  terms  in  vcr.  8,  9,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 

and  "mighty  hunter  before  the 
The  idea  of  any* moral  qualities  being 
conveyed  by  these  expressions  may  lie  at  once 
rejected.  They  may  l»e  regarded  as  betoken- 
ing personal  prowess  with  the  accessory  notion 
of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his 
achievements  as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror. 
The  literal  rendering  «*"  the  Hebrew  words 
would  undoubtedly  apply  to  the  former;  but 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  a  pro- 
verbial expression  originally  current  in  the 
land  of  Nimrod,  where  the  terms  significant  of 
"  hunter  "  and  "  hunting  "  np|iear  to  have  been  I 
applied  to  the  forays  of  the  sovereigns  against 
the  surrounding  nations.  But  the  context  cer- 
tainly favors  the  special  application  of  the 
to  the  case  of  conquest  The  next  point  to  be 
ticcd  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "  The  begin- 
ning of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  of  ver.  1 1 ,  which  admits  of 
the  double  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. ;  and  "out 
of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in  j 
the  margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  re-  j 
act  on  each  other ;  for  if  the  words  "  l>eginning 
of  his  kingdom  "  mean,  as  we  l>elieve  to  be  the 
ease,  "  his  first  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  ren- 
ders it,  M  the  territory  of  which  it  was  at  first 
composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a  sub- 
sequent extension  of  his  kingdom  ;  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  ver.  1 1  be,  "  oiu  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense 
can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "the  capital 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the  ex- 
pression must  he  equally  applied  to  the  towns 
subsequently  mentioned.  This  rendering  ap- 
pears untenable  in  all  respects,  and  the  < 


sion  may  therefore  be  cited  iu  support  of  the 
marginal  rendering  of  vcr.  11.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  parage,  either  sense  is  permissible  in 
point  of  grammatical  construction.  Authori- 
ties, both  ancient  and  modern,  are  divided  on 
the  suhject ;  but  the  most  weighty  names  of 
modern  times  support  the  marginal  rendering, 
as  it  seems  lx*st  to  accord  with  historical  truth. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then, 
are  (1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  he  es- 
tablished an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical 
Babylonia),  the  chief  towns  being  Babel,  Ereeh, 
Aecad,  and  Calneh-  and  (3)  that  he  extended 
this  empire  northwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a  sec- 
ond group  of  capitals,  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Ca- 
lah,  and  Resen.  These  events  cr.  rrespond  to 
and  may  l>e  held  to  represent  the  sdient  histor- 
ical facts  connected  with  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  great  Babylonian  Empire.  1 .  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian 
plain  was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction. 
The  name  Cush  itself  was  preserved  in  Baby- 
lonia and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the 
forms  of  Cosssei,  Cissia,  Cuthah,  and  Susiana 
or  Chuzutan.  The  earliest  written  language 
of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us  from  existing  in- 
scriptions, bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Even  the  name  Nim- 
rod appears  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
of  the  22d  dynasty ;  but  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  of  Assyrian 
extraction.  —  2.  In  the  second  place,  the  ear- 
liest seat  of  empire  was  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  The  large  mounds,  which 
for  a  vast  number  of  centuries  have  covered  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  have  already  yielded 
some  evidences  of  the  dates  and  names  of  their 
founders,  and  we  can  assign  the  highest  anti- 
quity to  the  towns  represented  by  the  moundu 
of  Si  tier  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though  abw 
identified  with  Calnch),  Warba  (the  biblical 
Krech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar) ; 
while  tin-  name  of  Aecad  is  preserved  in  the 
title  Kinzi'Aklead,  by  which  the  founder  or 
embellisher  of  those  towns  was  distinguished 
( Rawlinson,  i.  435).  The  date  of  their  founda- 
tion may  be  placed  at  about  B.C.  2200.  — 3.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  Empire  extend- 
ed its  sway  northwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire  in  the  13th  century  B.c 
The  existence  of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced 


up  by  the  uid  of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century  b.c.  Our  pres- 
ent information  does  not  permit  us  to  identify 
Nimrod  with  any  jicrsonagc  known  to  us  cither 
from  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 

Nun  sin .  The  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is 
generally  called  "the  son  of  Nimshi "  (1  K. 
xix.  16  ;*  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

Nin'eveh,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom  and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name  appears 
to  lie  compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyrian 
deity,  "  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is  conjectured, 
with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the 
names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  as  in  "  Ninas," 
the  mythic  founder,"  according  to  Greek  tradi- 
tion, of  the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions. 
Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be  called  "  the  city 
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of  Bel."  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
().  T.  in  connection  with  the  primitive  disperse- 
ment  and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Ashur, 
or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  which  is 
generally  preferred,  Nimrod,  is  there  descriU-d 
(Gen.  x.  1 1 )  as  extending  hi*  kingdom  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to 
Assyria  in  the  north,  mid  founding  four  cities, 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence 
Assyria  was  subsequently  known  to  the  Jews 
as  "the  land  of  Nimrod"  (cf.  Mie.  v.  6),  and 
was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a 
colony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria 
and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the  O.  T. 
as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  very  vnAy  pe- 
riod ;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8  :  but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nin- 
eveh in  Genesis,  no  further  mention  is  made  of 
the  city  until  the  time  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
or  the  8th  century  B.C.,  sup|iosing  we  accept 
the  earliest  date  for  that  narrative,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  some  critics,  must  lie  brought 
down  300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century 
B.C.  In  this  book,  neither  Assyria  nor  the 
Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  king  to  whom 
the  prophet  was  sent  being  termed  the  "  king 
of  Nineveh,"  and  his  subjects  "  the  people  of 
Nineveh."  Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Menahem,  about  b.c.  770.  Nahum 
( B.C.  645)  directs  his  prophecies  against  Nine- 
veh ;  only  once  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  Kings  (xix.  36)  and  Isaiah 
(xxxvii.  37),  the  city  is  first  distinctly  men- 
tioned as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Senna- 
cherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chr.  (xxxii. 
21 ),  where  the  same  event  is  descril>ed,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted. 
Zcphaniah,  about  B.C.  630,  couples  the  capital 
and  the  kingdom  together  (ii.  13) ;  and  this  is 
the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  as  an  existing  city. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  empire 
took  place  lictween  the  time  of  Zcphaniah  and 
that  of  Kzckiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  exact 
period  of  these  events  has  consequently  been 
fixed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evi- 
dence derived  from  classical  history,  at  b.c.  606. 
It  may  have  occurred  20  years  earlier.  The  citv 
was  then  laid  waste,  its  "monuments  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  scattered,  or  carried  away 
into  captivity.  It  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  his- 
tory. Herodotus  (i.  193)  spcuks  of  the  Tigris 
as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
formerly  stood.  '  The  historians  of  Alexander, 
with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  do  not  even  allude 
to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  con- 
queror must  have  actually  man-bed.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Inter  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
such  as  Strain),  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  only 
have  derived  anv  independent  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no 
authority.  They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  During  the 
Roman  period)  a  small  castle,  or  fortified  town, 
appears  to  have  stood  on  some  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  appears  to  have  liornc 
the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Nineve,  as  well 
w  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and  Ninus.  The 


Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  iu 
turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
when  Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over 
the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought 
on  the  very  site  of  the  ancient  city,  a.d.  627. 

After  the  Arab  conquest,  a  fort  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Tigris  !>orc  the  name  of  "  Ninawi." 
Benjamin  of  Tudclu,  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numer- 
ous inhabited  villages  and  small  townships. 
The  name  remained  attached  to  the  ruins  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages.  After  the  Arab  conquest 
of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  flour- 
ishing capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  rose 
on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  si/.e  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab 
geographers.  I)i;dorus  Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3) 
that  the  citv  formed  a  quadrangle  of  150  stadia 
by  90,  or  altogether  of  480  stadia  (no  less  than 
60  miles),  and  was  surrounded  by  walls  100  feet 
high,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  drive 
abreast  uiion  them,  and  defended  by  1 ,500  tow- 
ers, each  200  feet  in  height.  According  to 
Strabo  (xvi.  737),  it  was  larger  than  Babylon, 
which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit  In  the  G.  T., 
we  only  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendor 
and  wealth  of  the  city.  It  is  obvious  thut  the 
accounts  of  Diodorus  are  for  the  most  part  ab- 
surd exaggerations,  founded  upon  fabulous  tra- 
ditions, for  which  existing  remains  afford  no 
warrant.  The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is 
I  hat  of  Assyria,  of  which  a  sketch  has  alreudy 
been  given.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  ter 
ritory  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  Proper  was  comparatively 
limited  in  extent,  And  that,  almost  within  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  pettv 
kings  appear  to  have  nded  over  semi-indcpcml- 
ent  states,  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  Lord  of  the  Empire,  "  the  King 
of  Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  title,  who 
dwelt  at  Nineveh.  The  fall  of  the  capital  was 
the  signal  for  universal  disruption. 

The  Ruins.  —  Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of 
mere  shupeless  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  und 
rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  ma- 
sonry which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon,  they 
showed  externally  no  signs  of  artificial  con- 
struction, except  perhaps  here  .mil  there  the 
truces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun-driew  bricks.  Some 
of  these  mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions 
—  looking  in  the  distance  rather  like  natural 
elevations  than  the  work  of  men's  bunds. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height. 
Some  are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50 
to  15<»  feet  high  ;  others  have  a  broad  flat  sum- 
mit, and  very  precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  fur- 
rowed  by  deep  ravines  worn  by  the  winter  rains. 
Such  mounds  are  especially  numerous  in  tho 
region  to  the  cast  of  the  Tigris,  in  which  Nine- 
veh stood,  and  some  of  them  must  mark  the 
ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  The  only  difti 
culty  is  to  determine  which  ruins  arc  "to  Ik- 
comprised  within  the  actual  limit*  of  the  an- 
cient city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
principal  collection  of  mounds  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  may  Ik;  fixed  at  the  Shercct 
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Khan,  and  :ho  southern  at  Nimroud,  iibout  61 
mile*  from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
great  Z.i'>,  the  ancient  Lycus.  Eastward  they 
extend  to  Khorsabad,  alwut  ten  miles  N.  by  E\ 
of  Shcroef  Khan,  and  to  Kararalcss,  about  fif- 
teen miles  N.  E.  of  Nimroud.  Within  t lie  area 
of  this  hrrcgtthw  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in 
every  direction,  traces  of  ancient  edifices  and 
of  former  population.  It  comprises  various 
separate  and  distinct  groups  of  ruins,  four  of 
which,  if  not  more,  are  the  remains  of  fortified 
enclosures  or  strongholds,  defended  by  walls 
and  ditches,  towers  and  ramparts.  The  prin- 
cipal are  —  1 ,  :he  group  immediately  opposite 


with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  about  140 
]  feet  lu.-h,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  it.  At 
the  S.  E.  an^le  of  the  enclosure  is  a  group  of 
lofty  mounds,  called  by  the  Arabs,  after  Niin- 
rou'd's  lieutenant,  Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  The 
enclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad  form  a  square  of 
about  2,000  yards.  They  show  the  remaius  of 
towers  and  gateways.  There  arc  apparently 
no  traces  of  moats'  or  ditches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises 
on  the  N.  YY.  face.  It  may  lie  divided  into  two 
parts  or  stages,  the  upper  about  650  feet  square, 
and  30  feet  high,  and  the  lower  adjoining  it, 
about  1,350  by  300.    H hereof  Khan,  so  culled 


Mosul,  including  the  great  mounds       Kou-  i  from  a  small  village  in  the  neighborhood,  con- 

yunjik  (also called  by  the  Arabs,  Armoushecysih )  sists  of  a  group  of  mounds  of  no  great  size 

and  N.-blii  Yunus;  2,  that  near  the  junction  of  '  when  compared  with  other  Assyrian  ruins,  and 

the  Tigris  and  Zab,  comprising  the  mounds  of  without  traces  of  an  outer  wall.    Sclamiyah  is 

Nimroud  and  Athur;  3,  Khorsabad,  alwut  ten  an  enclosure  of  irregular  form,  situated  upon  a 

miles  to  the  east  of  the  former  river ;  4,  She-  high  hank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5,000 

reef  Khan,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  to  the  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an  area  of 

north  of  Kouyunjik;  and  5,  Sclamivab,  three  about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded 

miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud.    \Ve  will  de  by  a  ditch  or  moat.    The  greater  part  of  the 

scribe  the  most  important.    The  ruins  opposite  discoveries  which,  of  late  years,  have  thrown  so 

Mosul  consist  of  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  con-  much  light  upon  the  history  and  condition  of 

tinuous  line  of  mounds,  resembling  a  vast  em-  !  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  made 

bankment  of  earth,  but  marking  the  rerauins  in  the  ruins  of  Nirarond,  Konyunjik,  and  Khor- 

of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is  inter-  sabad. 


ruptcd  by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik 
and  N»«bbi  Yunus.  To  the  east  of  this  enclos- 
ure an.  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  of 
defences,  consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts. 
The  inner  wall  forms  un  irregular  quadrangle 
with  very  unequal  sides  —  the  northern  being 
2,333  yards,  the  western,  or  the  river  fuee,  4,533, 
the  eastern  (where  the  wall  is  almost  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle)  5,300  yards,  and  the  southern 
but  little  more  than  1,000;  altogether  i:t,200 
yards,  or  seven  English  miles  four  furlongs. 
The  present  height  of  tL  is  earthen  wall  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  feet.    The  mound  of 

Kouyunjik'  is  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly  I  (Jovernment  having  given  the  necessary  funds, 
square  at  the  S.  W.  comer,  and  ending  almost  i  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  They  consisted 
in  a  point  at  the  N.  E.  It  is  about  1 ,300  yards  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls,  rooms, 
in  length  by  500  in  its  greatest  width;  its  |  and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted  with 
greatest  height  is  96  feet,  and  its  sides  are  pre-  slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptuicd  with 
cipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravines  or  water-  |  figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrances  being 
Bonnes.    The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but  falls   formed  by  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls. 


The  first  traveller  who  carefully  examined 
the  supposed  site  of  the  citv  was  Mr.  Rich,  for- 
merly political  agent  for  tne  East  India  Com- 
\>.iu>  at  Bagdad ;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and 
the  surrounding  mounds,  of  which  he  made  • 
survey  in  1890.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however,  ho  was 
unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  examination. 
Several  travellers  described  the  ruins  after  Mr. 
Rich  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  them 
systematically  until  M.  Botta  was  appointed 
French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.    The  French 


from  the  W.  to  the  E.  Nchbf  Yunus  is  con 
sidcrably  smaller  than  Kouyunjik,  being  about 
530  yards  by  430,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  forty  'acres.  In  height",  it  is  alwut  the 
Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman  village  contain- 


No  remains  of  exterior  architecture  of  any  great 
iuqiortunce  were  discovered.  The  calcined 
limestone  and  the  great  accumulation  of  charred 
wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.    Its  upper  part  had 


ing  the  apocrypha]  tomb  of  Jonah.    It  is  re-  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could 


markable  that  within  the  enclosure,  with  the 
exception  of  Kouyuujik  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  no 
mounds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
soil  denote  ruins  of  any  use.  Nimroud  con- 
sists of  a  similar  enclosure  of  consecutive 
mounds  —  the  remaius  of  ancient  walls.  The 
system  of  defences  is,  however,  vcrv  inferior  in 
Importance  and  completeness  to  tfiat  of  Kou- 
yunjik. The  indications  of  towers  occur  at  regu- 
lar intervals  ;  108  may  still  !*•  traced  on  the  N. 
and  E.  sides.  The  area  forms  an  irregular 
square,  about  2,331  vards  by  2.095.  containing 
about  1.000  acres.  The  N.  and  E.  si'les  were 
defended  by  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls  by  the 
river,  which  once 
them.    On  the  S 


nlv  be  restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower 
story.  The  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures 
in  the  Louvre  came  from  these  ruins.  M.  Bot- 
ta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by 
those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyun- 
jik, made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
The  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain 
the  ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at 
different  periods.  The  most  ancient  stood  at 
the  N.  YY.  corner  of  the  platform,  the  most  re- 
cent at  the  S.  E.  In  general  plan  and  in  con- 
struction, they  resembled  the  ruins  at  Khorsa- 
bad—  consisting  of  a  numl)cr  of  halls,  cham- 


bers, and  galleries,  panelled  with  sculptured 
Honed  immediately  beneath  and  inscriliod  alabaster  slabs,  and  Opening  one 
W.  face  is  a  greet  mound,    into  the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed 


700  yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres,   by  pairs  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls 
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or  lions.  The  exterior  architecture  could  not 
be  traced.  The  lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth 
adjoining  this  edifice  covered  the  ruins  of  a 
building,  the  basement  of  which  wus  a  square 
of  165  tect,  and  consisted,  to  the  height  of  20 
feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced 
on  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  careful  h 
squared,  bevelled,  uud  adjusted. 

Upon  this  solid  substructure,  there  probubly 
rose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a  succession 
of  platforms  or  stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the 
highest  having  a  shrine  or  altar  upon  it.  It 
liad  evidently  been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  i 
contents  at  some  remote  period,  and  may  have 
been  a  royal  sepulchre  —  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or  i 
Sardanapalus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
Nineveh.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  ) 
son  of  the  king  who  built  the  N.  W.  palace,  and 
whose  name  in  tin-  cuneiform  inscriptions  is 
•opposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Sardana- 
palus. Shalmanubar  or  Shalmancscr,  the 
builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace, 
which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  later  buildings.  On  the  W. 
face  of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the  centre 
palace,  are  the  remains  of  a  third  edifice,  built 
by  the  grandson  of  Shalmunubar,  whose  name 
is  read  Ira-Lush,  and  it  ho  is  believed  to  be  the 
Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Esarhaddon 
raised  (about  B.C.  680)  at  the  8.  W.  corner  of 
the  platform  another  royal  abode  of  considera- 
ble extent,  but  constructed  principally  with  ma- 
terials brought  from  his  predecessor's  palaces. 
In  the  opposite  or  S.  E.  corner  are  the  ruins  of 
a  still  later  palace  built  by  his  grandson  Ashur- 
emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  sixe  and  in  splendor 
to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  At  the  S.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  stood  a  palace 
built  by  Sennacherib  (about  B.c.  700),  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration 
all  others  hitherto  explored.  It  occupied  near- 
ly loo  acres.  The  entrances  to  the  edifice  and 
to  the  principal  chambers  wen-  flanked  by 
groups  of  winged  human-headed  lions  and  bull's 
of  colossal  proportions  —  some  nearly  twenty 
feet  in  height ;  twenty-seven  portals  thus  formed 
were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A  second  pal- 
ace was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  the  name 
of  Sardanspalus.  No  propylasa  or  detached 
buildings  have  as  yet  been  "discovered  within 
the  enclosure. 

At  Shereef  Khun  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
but  no  sculptured  slabs  have  been  dng  up  there. 
It  was  founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  added  to 
by  his  grandson.  At  Selamiyah,  no  remains 
of  buildings  nor  any  fragments  of  sculpture  or  i 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The  Assyr- 
ian edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in  general 
plan,  construction,  and  decoration,  that  one  dc- 
scription  will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
npon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in 
height,  but  generally  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
solidly  constructed  of  regular  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimroud,  or  consisting  mere- 
ly of  earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kou- 
yunjik. This  plutform  was  probnbly  facet!  with 
•tone  masonry,  remnins  of  which  were  discov- 
ered at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps  or  | 


inclined  ways  led  up  to  its  summit.  Although 
only  the  general  plan  of  the  ground-floor  can 
now  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  bnd 
several  stories  built  of  wood  and  sun-dried 
bricks,  which,  when  the  building  was  deserted, 
and  allowed  to  full  to  decay,  gradually  buried 
the  lower  chambers  with  their  ruins,  and  pro- 
tected the  sculptured  slabs  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and  rubbish 
above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a  few 
inches  to  alnrnt  twenty  feet.  It  is  to  this  accu 
mulation  of  rubbish  alwve  them  that  the  bass 
reliefs  owe  their  extraordinary  preservation 
The  portions  of  the  edifices  still  remaining  con- 
sist of  halls,  chamliers,  and  galleries,  opening 
for.  the  most  part  into  large  uncovered  courts. 
The  partition  walls  vary  from  six  to  fifteen  fret 
in  thickness,  and  are  solidly  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  against  which  arc  placed  the  panelling 
or  skirting  of  alabaster  slal>s.  No  windows 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that,  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers,  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.  The 
wall,  above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was 
plastered,  and  painted  with  figures  and  orna- 
ments. The  pavement  was  formed  cither  of 
inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large  flat  kiln- 
burnt  bricks.  It  rested  upon  layers  of  bitumen 
and  fine  sand.  Of  nearlv  similar  construction 
arc  the  modern  houses  ot  Mosul. 

The  upper  part  and  the  external  architecture 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  U>th  of  which  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  can  only  be  restored  conjee- 
turally,  from  a  comparison  of  monuments  rep- 
resented in  the  bass-reliefs,  and  of  edifices  built 
by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  who  took  their 
arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By  such  means,  Mr. 
Fcrgusson  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  reconstruct  a  palace  of  Nineveh.  The  sculp- 
tures, with  the  exception  of  the  human-headed 
lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  low 
relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  gods ;  the 
smaller  sculptures,  which  either  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  bands  of  inscriptions,  represent 
battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  &c,  &c.  All 
refer  to  public  or  national  events ;  the  hunting- 
scenes  evidently  recording  the  prowess  and  per- 
sonal valor  of  "the  king  as  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple—  "the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted  — 
remains  of  color  having  Iwen  found  on  most 
of  them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within, 
the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  bar- 
baric magnificence,  not  however  devoid  of  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  or 
modern  edifice  has  probably  exceeded.  These 
great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  national 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the 
gods.  No  building  nas  yet  been  discovered 
which  possesses  any  distinguishing  features  to 
mark  it  specially  as  a  temple.  They  are  all 
precisely  similarin  general  plan  and  construc- 
tion. Most  probably  a  part  of  the  palace  was 
set  apart  for  religions  worship  and  ceremonies. 

Site  of  the  City.  —  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the* ruins  which 
may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  an- 
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clent  Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
n>!i  and  those  who  concur  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  cuneiform  characters,  each  group  of 
mounds  we  have  described  represents  a  separate 
and  distinct  citv.  The  name  applied  in  the  in- 
scriptions to  Niniroud  is  supposed  to  read 
*'  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequently  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x. 
II);  Khorsabod  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sar- 
gou,  the  name  having  been  retained  in  that  of 
Sarghnn,  or  Saraoun,  by  which  the  ruins  were 
known  to  the  Arab  geographers ;  Shereef  Khan 
is  Tarbisi.  Selainiyah  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, no  inscription"  having  Iwen  found  in  the 
rains.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  limited  to  the 
mounds  opposite  Mosul,  including  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Furthermore,  the  ancient 
and  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to 
Lave  been,  not  Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  As- 
shur,  who#e  ruins  have  been  discovered  at  Ka- 
lah  Sherghut,  a  mound  on  the  right  or  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It 
need  scarcely  be  observed  that  this  theory  rests 
entirely  upon  the  presumed  accuracy  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
snd  traditions  preserved  by  sacred  and  classical 
history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  importance 
of  Nineveh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ; 
conjectured  th.it  these  groups  of  mounds  arc 
not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  roy- 
al  residences,  each  combining  palaces,  temples,  ! 
propyltea,  gurdens,  and  parks,  and  having  its 
peculiar  name ;  and  that  they  all  formed  |iart 
of  one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  different 
periods,  and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scat- 
tered over  a  very  large  area,  and  frequently  very 
iistant  one  from  the  other.  Nineveh  might 
thus  be  compared  with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or 
perhaps  more  appropriately  with  Delhi.  It  is 
thus  Alone  that  the  ancient" descriptions  of  Nin- 
eveh, if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to 
thcrn,  can  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains. 
As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall  of  en- 
closure comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  by  Diodoms,  has  been  discovered  at 
Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  existed.  The 
River  Gomel,  the  modern  Ghazir-Su,  may  have 
form wl  the  eastern  boundary  or  defence  "of  the 
city.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah 
Sherghut  to  represent  the  site  of  the  primitive 
capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshur,  they  must  rest 
entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions. 
This  city  was  founded,  or  added  to,  they  are 
supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva.  the 
son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king 
of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  al>out 
B.C.  I  mo.  Assyria  and  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  n.c.  1879,  when  an 
independent  Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of 
which  fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Ka- 
lah Sherghat.  About  B.C.  930,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  asserted,  was  transferred  by  Sar- 
danapalus  (the  second  of  the  name,  and  the 
Sanlanapalus  of  the  Greeks}  to  the  city  of 
Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which  had  been 
founded  bv  on  earlier  monarch  named  Shalma- 
nubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  years, 
when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of 
the  empire. 

>iiating  to  Nineveh,  and  Ilhutrations 


of  the  0.  T.  —  These  are  exclusively  contained 
in  the  Books  of  Nubian  and  Zcphaniali  ;  for 
although  lsaiuh  toretells  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  (Is.  eh.  x.  ami  xiv.J,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  its  capital.  Nalmm  threatens 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  pity,  so  that  it 
shall  not  rise  again  from  its  ruins  :  "  With  an 
overrunning  flood  he  will  make  uu  utter  end 
of  the  place  thereof."  "  He  will  make  an  utter 
end;  attliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second 
time  "  ( Nab.  i.  8,  'J).  "  Thy  people  is  scattered 
njM.ii  the  mountains,  ami  no  one  gathereth 
them.  There  is  no  hulling  of  thv  bruise" 
(Nah.  iii.  18,  19).  The  manner  in  which  the 
citv  should  lie  taken  seems  to  be  indicated. 
"The  defence  shall  be  prepared  "  (Nah.  ii.  5) 
is  rendered  in  the  marginal  reading  "  the  cover- 
ing or  coverer  shall  be  prepared,'  and  bv  Mr. 
Vance  Smith,  "  the  covering  machine/'  the 
covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be 
represented  in  the  Lass-reliefs  as  being  used  in 
sieges.  Some  commentators  believe  that  "  the 
overrunning  flood "  refers  to  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city  to  assault 
through  a  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies  to 
a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allu- 
sion to  the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  con- 
tained in  Nah.  ii.  6,  "the  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  bo  dis- 
solved, a  prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  ful- 
filled when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army  etp* 
tured  the  city.  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered 
had  l»een  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  no  part  of  tho 
walls  of  cither  Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appear* 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  The 
likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water " 
(Nah.  ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  could  he  flooded.  The 
city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  1  The 
fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fire 
devour  thee  "  (Nah.  iii.  13,  15).  The  gateway 
in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouyunjik  enclosure 
hod  been  destroyed  by  fire  ns  well  as  the  pal 
aces.  The  population  was  to  be  surprised 
when  unprepared,  "  while  they  arc  drunk  aa 
drunkards  tnev  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble 
fullv  dry  "  (Nah.  i.  10).  Diodorus  states  that 
the  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made  when  they 
were  overcome  with  wine.  The  captivity  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  removal  to  distant 
provinces,  are  predicted  (Nah.  iii.  18),  The 
palace-temples  wen-  to  lie  plundered  of  their 
idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I  cut 
off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  imoL'C  " 
(Nah.  i.  14),  and  the  citv  sacked  of  its  wealth  : 
"  Take  ve  the  sjKiil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of 
gold  "  (Nah.  ii.  9).  For  ages,  the  Assyrian  edi 
flees  have  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  im- 
ages. ( )nl  v  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  precious 
metals  were  found  in  the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after 
its  fall,  was  to  be  "cmptv,  and  void,  and 
waste"  (Nah.  ii.  10);  "  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from 
rhee.andsay,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (Nah.  iii.  7). 
These  epithets  describe  the  present  state  of  the 
site  of  thecity.  But  the  fullest  and  the  most  vivid 
and  poetical  picture  of  its  ruined  and  deserted 
condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniah,  who  prob 
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ably  lived  to  see  its  full  (Zeph,  ii.  13,  14.  It). 
The  canals  which  once  fertilized  the  soil  are 
now  dry.  Except  when  the  earth  is  green, 
after  the  jariodical  rains,  the  site  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  is  an  and 
yellow  waste.  Mativ  allusions  in  the  O.  T.  to 
the  dress,  arras,  modes  of  warfare,  and  custom*  ' 
of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  j 
are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monument*,  j 
Thus  { Nab.  ii.  3),  "the  shield  of  his  might/ 
men  is  made  red,  the  valiant  men  are  in  scar-  j 
let."  The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  warri- 
ors are  generally  painted  red  in  the  sculptures. 
The  magnificent  description  of  the  assault  uj>on 
the  city  (Nah.  iii.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in  almost 
every  particular.  The  mounds  built  up  against 
the  walls  of  a  liesieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33; 
2  K.  xi.x.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the  battcring- 
ram  (E/..  iv.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  urmor, 
helmets,  shields,  8|>carB,  and  swords,  used  in 
battle  during  a  rim;  the  chariots  and  horses 
(Nah.  iii.  3),  are  all  seen  in  various  bass-reliefs. 
The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  "a  captive 
in  Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnifi- 
cence (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15)  ;  a  description  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  and  warriors.  The  mystic 
figures  seen  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision  *(  Ez. 
ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and 
the  eagle,  mav  have  been  suggested1  by  the 
eagle-headed  idols  and  man-headed  bulls  and 
lions,  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  "wheel 
within  wheel  "  by  the  winged  circle  or  glolie 
frequently  represented  in  the  bass-reliefs. 

Ails.  —  The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  n  sub- 
ject at  present  involved  in  mystery,  and  one 
which  offers  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and 
research.  Those  who  derive  the  civilization 
and  political  system  of  the  Assyrians  from 
Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to  the  some 
source.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  their 
architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as  a 
substructure  far  their  national  edifices,  may 
have  Urn  taken  from  a  people  inhabiting 
plains  [HTfectly  flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar, 
rather  than  an  undulating  country  in  which 
natural  elevations  are  not  uncommon,  such  as 
Assyria  Proper.  But  it  still  remains  to  lie 
proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on 
or  near  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Whether  other 
leading  features  and  the  details  of  Assyrian 
architecture  came  from  the  same  source,  is 
much  more  ojten  to  doubt.  In  none  of  the 
arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  anv  traces  hitherto 
l>een  found  of  progressive  change.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice, 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already 
fully  developed  ;  no  new  features  of  any  im- 
portance seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a 
later  period.  In  sculpture,  as  probably  in 
painting  also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of 
eomparison,  the  same  thing  is  observable  as  in 
the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest 
works  hitherto  discovered  show  the  result  of  a 
lengthened   period  of  gradual  development, 

>  1 1  Is  much  more  prohnble  that  these  complex 
Images  were  derived  from  the  cherubim  mentioned 
G«D,  iii.  2i  a*  placed  on  the  east  oi  the  garden  of 


which,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  mail* 
by  untutored  man  in  the  arts,  must  have  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  numlnr  of  years.  They 
exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  high- 
est stage  of  excellence  they  prolnably  ever 
attained.  The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as 
in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  "decadence." 
The  latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the 
palaces  of  Esurhaddon  and  bis  son,  show  per- 
haps a  closer  imitation  of  nuture,  and  a  more 
careful  and  minute  execution  of  details,  than 
those  from  the  earlier  edifices;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  the  simplicity  yet  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, in  the  imagination,  and  in  the  variety 
of  treatment  displayed  in  the  most  ancient 
sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be  perceived  by 
a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details  of  the 
two  periods.  The  lions  of  the  earlier  j)criod 
are  a  grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
ventional representation  of  the  beast.  In  the 
later  Imss-reliefs,  the  lions  are  more  closely  imi- 
tated from  nature  without  any  conventional 
elevation  ;  but  what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost 
in  dignity.  The  same  may  lie  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  form,  though  in  it* 
representation,  the  Assyrians,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, would  seem  to  have  lieen,  at  all  times, 
more  or  less  shackled  by  religious  prejudices 
or  laws.  No  new  forms  or  combinations  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art  dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer  pe- 
riod, in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  1  he 
art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  accented  as 
an  original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  it  not  to 
the  Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various 
iicriods  possessed  the  country  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubt- 
edly brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  the 
Assyrians,  fcnd  is  esjiecially  characteristic  of 
them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear  their 
name.  From  whence  it  was  originally  derived, 
there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.  If  from  Baby- 
lon, as  some  nave  conjectured,  there  are  no 
remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may 
jK-rhaps  lie  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  The 
two  may  have  lieen  offshoots  from  some  com- 
mon trunk  which  perished  ages  licfore  either 
Nineveh  or  Thebes  was  founded  ;  or  the  Phoe- 
nicians, ns  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have 
introduced  into  the  two  countries,  between 
which  they  were  placed,  and  between  which 
they  may  have  formed  a  commercial  link,  the 
arts  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

Whatever  the  origin,  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  the  two  countries  appears  to  have  been 
affected  and  directed  by  very  opposite  condi- 
tions of  national  character,  climate,  geograph- 
ical and  geological  position,  politics,  and  re- 
ligion. At  a  late  perioi1  of  Assyrian  history, 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsabad 
palace  (uliont  the  8th  tvntury  n.c),  a  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war 
or  dynastic  alliances  than  had  previously  ex- 
isted' appears  to  have  led  t~>  the  introduction 
of  objects  of  Egvptian  manufacture  intc  As- 
syria, and  may  have  influenced  to  a  limited 
extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  finvlar  influence 
proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  remarked  at 
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t>ie  same  period  in  Egypt,  probably  arising  the  sight  of  Nineveh  afforded  no  special  aihan- 
from  the  conquest  and  temporary  occupation  tages  Tor  commerce,  and  although  she  owed  her 
of  the  latter  country  by  the  Assyrians.  The  greatness  rather  to  her  political  portion  as  the 
arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  archi-  capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a  navi- 
tectare,  spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  gable  river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates 
usually  the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon 
contact  with  another  in  a  lower  state  of  civiliza-  formed  one  of  the  great  trading-stations  between 
tion.  They  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Euphra-  that  important  inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the 
tes,  and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influence  on  Mediterranean,  and  must  have  become  a  dc'pTit 
the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  merchandise  supplied  to  a  great  part  of 
Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have  been  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  IVrsia.  Her  mcr- 
discovcred  in  various  parts  of  Syria,  and  further  chants  are  described  in  Ezekicl  (xxvii.  24)  as 
researches  would  prolwbly  disclose  many  more,  trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broidered  work 
The  arts  of  the  Phienicians,  judging  from  the  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in  tbe  sculp- 
few  specimens  preserved,  show  the  same  influ-  tures),  and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  "multiplied 
ence.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indi-  above  the  stars  of  heaven." 
cate  a  direct  dependence  of  Juda-a  upon  As-  Writing  and  Lunyuwje .  —  The  ruins  of  Nine- 
syria  from  a  very  early  period.  From  the  de-  I  veh  havefurnished'a  vast  collection  of  inscrip- 
scriptions  of  the  temple  and  "  houses  "  of  tions;  partly  carved  on  marble  or  stone  slabs, 
Solomon  (cf.  I  K.  vi.,  vii.  ;  2  Chr.  iii.,  It.),  und  partly  impressed  upon  bricks,  and  upon 
it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simi-  I  clay  cylinders,  or  six-sided  and  eight-sided 
larity  between  them  and  the  palace*  of  Nine-  J  prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  used  for 
veh,  if  not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  the  purpose  when  still  moist,  were  afterwards 
in  the  interior  decorations.  The  Jewish  edi-  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiln.  (Camp.  Ez.  iv.  I.) 
flees  were,  however,  very  much  inferior  in  size  The  character  employed  was  the  arrow-headed 
to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects  of  art  (if  we  may  or  cuneiform  —  so  called  from  each  letter  lieing 
use  the  term)  contained  in  the  Temple  we  have  formed  by  marks  or  elements  resembling  an 
the  description  of  the  pillars,  of  the  brazen  sea,  arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of  writing, 
and  of  various  bronze  or  copper  vessels.  »  believed  by  some  to  lie  of  Turanian  or  Scythic 
The  Assyrian  character  of  these  objects  is  origin,  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces  com- 
Tery  remarkable.  The  influence  of  Assyria  to  prised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babvl  uu'an,  and  the 
the  eastward  was  even  more  considerable,  ex-  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empires, 
tending  far  into  Asia.  The  Persians  copied  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
their  architecture  (with  such  modifications  record  belongs,  or  at  least  twenty  centuries  be- 
as  the  climate  and  the  building-materials  at  fore  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of 
hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  probably  their  !  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch, 
painting  ami  their  mode  of  writing,  from  the  although  occasionally  employed,  it  seems  to 
Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Pcrsepolis  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse.  Jt  never 
show  the  same  general  plan  of  construction  as  extended  into"  Syria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor, 
those  of  Nineveh,  —  the  entrances  formed  by  although  it  was  adopted  by  Armenia.  A  cur- 
human-hcaded  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculp-  sive  writing,  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian 
turcd  stone,  and  the  inscril>ed  slabs.  The  vari-  and  Phoenician,  appears  to  have  also  been  occa- 
ous  religious  emblems  and  the  ornamentation  sionally  employed  in  Assyria.  The  Assyrian 
have  the  same  Assyrian  character.  Amongst  cuneiform  character  was  'of  the  same  class  as 
the  Assyrians,  the  arts  were  principally  era-  the  Babylonian,  only  differing  from  it  in  the 
ployed,  as  amongst  all  nations  in  their  earlier  less  complicated  nature  of  its  forms.  The  As- 
stages  of  civilization,  :*>*  religious  ami  national  syrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet  (if  the  term 
purposes.  The  colossal  figures  at  the  door-  may  be  applied  to  above  two  hundred  signs)  is 
ways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  combinations  of  the  most  complicated,  imperfect,  and  arbi- 
to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity1  The  ,  trary  nature  —  some  characters  being  phonetic, 
"  Man-Bull  "  and  the  "  Man-Lion  are  con-  others  syllabic,  others  ideographic  —  the  same 
jeetured  to  be  the  gods  "  Nin  "  and  "  Ncrgul,"  character  being  frequently  used  indifferently, 
presiding  over  wnr  and  the  chase;  the  eagle-  The  people  of  Nineveh  spoke  a  Shemitic  dia- 
headed  ami  fish- headed  figures  so  constantly  lect,  connected  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
repeated  in  the  sculptures,  and  as  ornaments  of  so-called  Chaldccof  tbe  Books  of  Daniel  and 
vessels  of  metal,  or  in  embroideries  —  Nisroeh  Ezra.  This  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  the 
and  Dagon.  The  bass-reliefs  almost  invariably  0.  T.  But  it  is  asserted  that  there  existed  in 
record  some  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  a  more 
nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wild  U-asts,  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian  or 
or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  palace-temples  to  Scythic  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculptures  specially  habited  the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
illustrating  the  private  life  of  the  Assyrian's  Euphrates  long  before  the  riV  of  the  Assyrian 
have  l»een  discovered,  except  one  or  two  inei-  Empire,  and  from  which  the  Assyrians  derived 
dents,  such  as  men  baking  bread  or  tending  their  civilization  and  the  greater  part  of  th-ir 
horses,  introduced  as  mere  accessories  into  the  mythology.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually 
historical  bass-relief's.  This  may  be  partly  ow-  contain  tlie  chmniclcs'of  the  kin;:  who  built  or 
ing  to  the  fact  that  no  tnu  i  s  whatever  have  yet  restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  found, 
been  fbnnd  of  their  burial-places,  or  even  of  records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead.  Although  countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  ami  spoil 

taken  from  conquered  trilics,  of  the  building 

1  See  note  on  p.  (lit.  |  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the 
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gods  of  Assyria.  These  inscribed  bricks  are 
of  the  greatest  value  in  restoring  the  royal  dv- 
na-ties.  The  most  im|«>rtant  inscription  hith- 
erto discovered  in  connection  with  hiMical 
history  is  that  upon  a  pair  of  colossal  human- 
headed  balls  from  Kouyunjik.  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  containing  the  records  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  describing,  amongst  other  event*, 
his  wars  with  Hezekiah.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  *crie*  of  bass-reliefs  believed  to  represent  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Lachish.    A  long  list 


Scanicherib  on  hi*  throne  brfor*  I^aehUh. 

might  be  given  of  biblical  names  occurring  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Those  of  three  Jew- 
ish kings  have  ben  read,  Jehn  son  of  Khumri 
(Omri),  on  the  black  ohclisk,  Mcnahem  on  a 
slab  from  the  S.  W.  palace,  Nimroud,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  Hezekiah  in  the 
Kouvunjik  records.  The  most  important  in- 
scribed terra-cotta  cylinders  are — those  from 
Kulah  Sherghat,  with  the  annals  of  a  king, 
whose  name  is  believed  to  read  Tiglath  Pilcwr, 
not  the  same  mentioned  in  the  2d  Book  of 
Kings,  but  an  earlier  monarch,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  reigned  about  B.C.  1110.  those  from 
Khorsabad  containing  the  annals  of  Sargon  ; 
those  from  Kou  vunjik,  esiiecially  one  known  as 
Bellino's  cylinder,  with  the  chronicles  of  Sen- 
nacherib :  tlint  from  NehUi  Yunns  with  the 
records  of  E«arhud<lori,  and  the  fragments  of 

three  cylinder!  with  those  of  his  son.  The 
most  important  results  may  l>e  cxjiected  when 
inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in  char- 
acter are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the 


annals  of  the  greater  number  of  them  will  prob 
ably  be  restored  to  the  lost  history  of  one  of  the 
mo*t  powerful  empire*  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised 
perhaps  greater  influence  than  any  other  upon 
the  suttscqucnt  condition  and  development  of 
civilijsed  man.  The  only  race  now  found  near 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  or  in  Assyria  which  may 
have  iiny  claim  M  be  considered  ilc*ct  tnhun» 
from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  art 
the  so-called  Chaldaan  or  Ncstorian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the 
plains  round  the  Lake  of  Ooroomivah  in  Per- 
sia, and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mosul.  They  still  speak  a  Shemitic  dialect, 
almost  identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  Books 
of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  A  resemblance,  which 
may  ne  out  tancutii,  nas  txen  traced  between 
them  and  the  representations  of  the  Assyrians 
in  the  bass-reliefs.  Their  physical  characteris- 
tics at  any  rate  seem  to  marie  them  as  of  the 
same  race.  A  curse  appears  to  hang  over  a 
land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  rast  number  of  human  beings. 
Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly  diminish- 
ing, and  there  seems  no  prospect  that  for  gen- 
erations to  come  this  once-favored  country 
should  remain  other  than  a  wilderness. 

Nin'eviteB.  The  inhabitants  of  Ninereh 
(Luke  xi.  30). 
Nisan.  IMowth*.] 
Ni'son  =  Nisan.  Esth.  xi.  2. 
Nis'roch.  The  proper  name  ot  an  idol  of 
Ninereh,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  wor- 
shipping when  assassinated  br  his  sons,  Adraro- 
melcch  and  Sharezer  (2  K.  x!x.  37  ;  Is.  xxxrti. 
38).  Rashi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  ex- 
plains Nisroch  as  "  a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah's 
ark,"  from  the  analysis  which  is  given  of  the 
word  by  rabbinical  expositors.  What  the  true 
etymology  may  tic  is  extremely  doubtful.  If 
the  origin  of  the  word  be  Shemitic,  it  mav  be 
derived,  as  Gcsenius  suggests,  from  the  Heb. 
iMsAer,  which  is  in  Arab,  wsr,  "  an  eagle,"  with 
the  termination  6ch  or  ark,  so  that  Nisroch  would 
signify  "  tin*  great  eagle."  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  explanation  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Mr.  Layard, 
who  identifies  with  Nisroch  the  eagle-headed 
figure,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments,  and 
is  always  represented  as  contending  with  and 
conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull. 

Nitre  (Heb.  nether)  occurs  in  Pro  v.  xxv.  20, 
"and  as  vinegar  upon  nether;"  and  in  Jer.  ii. 
22.  The  snhstance  denoted  is  not  that  which 
we  now  understand  by  the  term  nitre,  i.e.  nitrate 
of  potassa  —  "saltpetre"  —  but  the  vtrpov  or 
Mrpov  of  the  Greeks,  the  nitntm  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  natmn  or  native  carlionate  of  soda  of 
modern  chemistry.  The  latter  part  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Proverbs  is  well  explained  by  Shaw, 
who  says  ( Trav.  ii.  387),  "  The  unsuitablcness 
of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  is  very 
finely  compared  to  the  contrariety  there  is  be 
tween  vinegar  and  natron."  Natron  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  well-known  soda  lakes  of 
Eirypt  described  by  Pliny,  and  referred  to  by 
Straho,  which  are  situated  in  the  barren  Valley 
of  FUihr  M  ma  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  fifty 
miles  W.  of  Cairo. 
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No.    I  No- Amok.  J  I  of  the  Klohim,"  angels.    Two  modern  jwkeu, 

Noadi  ah.  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnui,  Byron  (in  his  drama  of  Com)  and  Moore  (in 
who,  with  Meremoth.  Kleazur,  ami  Jo/.uhad,  his  Ijarr*  /'//«■  Angela),  have  availed  thcmsclvt  's 
weight  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  of  thin  last  interpretation  for  the  purjiosc  of 
to  the  Teniule  which  were  Wrought  back  from  their  poems.1  3.  The  interpretation,  however, 
Babylon  (Lzr.  viii.  33). — 2.  The  prophetess  which  is  now  most  generally  received,  is  tuat 
Xoadiah  joined  Sunbullat  and  Tohiah  in  their 
attempt  to  intimidate  Xehemiuh  (Xeh.  vi.  14). 

No 'ah,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in 
th_'  line  of  Scth,  was  the  son  of  Lantech,  and 
gi  andson  of  Methuselah.  <  )f  his  father  Kamcch 
all  that  we  know  is  comprised  in  the  words  that 
hj  littered  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  words  the 
more  significant  when  we  contrast  them  with 
the  saving  of  the  other  Lantech  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved.  In  the' 
reason  which  Lantech  gives  for  calling  his  son 
Noah,  there  is  a  play  uj»on  the  name  which  it 
is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English.  He  called 
his  name  Xoah  (Xoach,  rrsi),  saying,  "  this  same 
shall  comfort  us"  (venachamenu).  It  is  quite 
pUin  that  the  name  ""  rest,"  and  the  verb  "  com- 
fort." are  of  different  roots ;  and  we  must  not 
try  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lantech,  and  .sup- 
pose that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation 
of  the  name  Xoah.  He  merely  plays  ii|hjii  tin: 
•ante,  after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Of  Xoah  himself  from  ibis 
time  we  hear  nothing  more  till  he  is  ."j()t»  years 
old,  when  it  is  said  he  hegut  three  sons.  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet.  Very  remarkable,  however, 
is  the  glimpse  which  we  get  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  antediluvian  world.  The  nar- 
rative it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on  many  points 
obscure:  a  mystery  hangs  over  it  which  we 
cannot  penetrate.    It  stands  thus  :  — 

"  And  it  cam--  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  fice  of  the  ground, 
and  daughters  were  born  unto  them;  then  the 
sons  of  Go  I  (the  Klohim)  saw  the  daughters 
of  m  -u  (the  Adam)  that  lliey  wen-  fair, and  they 
took  to  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And 
Jehovah  said.  My  spirit  shall  not  forever  rule 
(or  be  humbled)  in  men,  seeing  that  they  arc 
|or,  in  their  error  they  are)  but  Mesh,  and  their 
days  shall  Ima  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
Xephiliut  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days;  and 
also  afterwards  when  the  sons  of  God  (the  Elo- 
him)  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men  (the 
Adam),  and  children  were  born  to  them,  tin -se 
were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown." 

IL-re  •!  nuinU-r  of  perplexing  questions  pre- 
sent themselves:  Who  wers  the  sons  of  God  ' 
Who  the  daughters  of  men  ?  Who  the  Xeph- 
iliut '  What  is  the  meaning  of  *'  Mv  spirit 
shall  not  always  rule,  or  dwell,  or  Ik;  humbled 
in  men;"  and  of  the  words  which  follov , 
"  Hut  their  day*  shall  lie  a  hundred  and 
twenty  vears " '.  We  will  briefly  review  the 
principal  solutions  which  have  been  given  of 
these  difficulties, 
ters  of  men. 


a.  Sons  of  (tod  and  daugh- 
Three  different  interpretations 


which  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  E 
him  "  the  family  and  descendants  of  Scth, 
unci  by  "the  daughters  of  men  (Adam),"  the 
women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  4.  A  fourth 
interpretation  has  recently  Uen  advanced  and 
maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  the 
author  of  the  lirnrsit  of  the  Earth  and  Man. 
He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Klohim" 
the  "  servants  or  worshippers  of  filsr  ijads  ' 
| taking  Klohim  to  mean  not  God*  but  gods], 
whom  he  supjioses  to  have  Udonged  to  a  dis- 
tinct pre-Adamite  race.  "The  daughters  of 
men,"  he  contends,  should  Ik?  rendered  "  the 
daughters  of  Adam,  or  the  Adamites,"  women, 
that  is,  descended  from  Adam.  These  last  had 
hitherto  remained  true  in  their  faith  and  wor- 
ship, but  were  now  jtervcrted  by  the  idolaters 
who  intermarried  with  them. 

i.  But  who  were  the  Xephilim  ?  It  should 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the 
offspring  of  the  "  sons  of  the  Klohim  "  and 
"the  daughters  of  men."  The  »acred  writer 
says,  "  the  Xephilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those 
days,"  before  he  goes  on  to  sin-ak  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name,  which 
has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs  once 
again  in  Xum.  xiii.  3.1,  where  the* Xephilim  arc 
said  to  have  h-.n  one  of  the  Canaan  it  ish  tribes. 
If  it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  however  in  iv 
be  doubted),  it  must  mean  cither  "Allien.' 
<>.  apostate  ones,  or  those  who  "  fall  upon  " 
others,  violent  in  n,  plunderers,  freelKjoters,  .fcc. 
It  is  of  fir  more  importance  to  observe  that, 
if  the  Xephilim  of  Canaan  were  descendants 
of  the  Xephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  here  a 
very  strong  argument  for  the  non-universality 
of  the  1)  -luge.  c.  In  consequence  of  the  griev- 
ous and  hopeless  wickedness  of  the  world  at 
this  time,  God  resolves  to  destroy  it.  "  My 
spirit,"  He  says,  "shall  not  alwava  'dwell* 
or  '  l>ear  swav  '  in  man  —  inasmuch  as  he  is 
but  flesh."  The  meaning  of  which  deems  to  Ik* 
that  whilst  God  had  put  His  Spirit  in  man.  •>. 
not  only  the  breath  of  life,  but  a  spiritual  part 

1  "Tills  view,"  observe*  Keil  (Opu«r.  Acad  . 
"  was  held  bv  in  urly  all  the  fathers  of  the  Hr-t  four 
centuries,  both  Greek  ami  f.atin;  namely,  by  f*  ■  n« 
do-Clemens  Itomnntm,  ,lu«tln  Martyr.  Athenaj;orn, 
Heraeleon,  Irerueus,  ("letnens-AlpJtendrlniis  M>-. 

thodius,  Ku«chin*.  Sti-plianus  loibnr.,  Terluiliaii. 

Cyprean,  Commodlan,  l^ruiiitlus,  ullartus,  mid 

Severos  Siiipitiits." 

Itl  modern  limes.  It  has  been  defended  bv  Dr. 
K'irtz,  author  id  llie  Gcsehiehle  d«»  alii  u  Ituiwhi*. 

"It  ■          co  me," sari  A 1  ford  (Pmlecomeito  n» 

Jnde),  "ilmt  Or.  Kurtz  h««  k"1"'  »r  to  decide  the 
liiternretafion,  as  UL'ainM  anv  reference  of  l  ,en  \  i. 
::  tn  the  >etldte«,  or  of  .Judc  A.  7.  to  tin-  i  ill  at  tUn 
devil  hihI  his  ani?cl«    Tl  KeRT*ls  iif  llenasten- 


ln  rg  ami  tho-e  who  think  with  him  depends  on  llie 
have  from  very  early  times  been  given  of  this    npiritinil  mvptat 


most  singular  passage.  1 
Kluhiin  "  were  explained  to  mean  Rons  of 
princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  who  degraded 
themselves  bv  contracting  marriages  with  "  the 
daughters  of  men,"  i.e.  with  women  of  inferior 
|K>sition.  2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps 
not  less  ancient,  understands,  by  the  "sons 


.  »n,  in  this  ra-e,  ol    the  »mn| 
TIlC  "Sons  of  the  1  »«ir»wiMr<i«Mi,  which  Kurtz  roimdefelv  <li»pr«i\ 

In  I    -  i  ..i.  i  arv  on  .1*        ,  ,  V '  1  n  r  •  I  -  ii  y  s .  "  '  I  n 

like  manner  t  i  tbe«e,V<n'r«K,  the  anut  N  above  men- 
tioned.    The  manner  was  similar,  uecaane  the  mi 
^•el*  enmiTiiiteii  fornlentioii  with  mother  race  than 
the  nt»elve* ;  thusnl'o  in JtAivrrf  i+ta  •  <r-m*.i<  -•• 

,.,o.  >o  r...lr'i;  is  taken  bv  Lud-«  apel I.,  Herder. 
AufPl»ti,  SehiieekenU rirer.  Jachmann,  IN?  VVette, 

Amend,  Stier,  Hather." 
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capable  of  recognising,  loving,  and  worshipping 
Him,  in. hi  Imil  so  much  sunk  down  into  the 
lowest  nnd  most  debusing  of  flcshlv  pleasures, 
as  to  have  almost  extinguished  the  higher  light 
within  him.  Then  follows,  "  But  his  days 
shall  he  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  which 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  that 
still  a  time  of  grace  shall  lie  given  for  repent- 
ance, viz.  a  hundred  nnd  twenty  years  before 
the  Flood  shall  come;  and  by  others,  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  should  in  future  be 
limitnl  to  this  term  of  years,  instead  of  ex- 
tending over  centuries  as  before.  This  last 
seems  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  word*. 

Of  Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost 
universal  apostasv,  we  ure  told  but  little.  It 
is  merely  said,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man 
and  perfect  in  his  generations  (i\e.  amongst 
his  contemporaries),  and  that  he,  like  Enoch, 
walked  with  God.  St.  Peter  calls  him  "a 
preacher  of  righteousness."  Besides  this,  wo 
arc  merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  wife;  that  he  built 
the  Ark  in  accordance  with  divine  direction; 
and  thut  he  was  six  huudred  years  old  when 
the  Flood  came.  Both  about  the  Ark  and  the 
Flood  so  many  questions  have  been  raised,  that 
we  must  consider  each  of  these  separately. 

The  Ark.  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  (tebdh)  is  uncertain.  The  word 
only  occurs  here  and  in  Exodus  (ii.  3).  In  all 
probata  litv  it  is  to  the  old  Egvptian  that  we 
are  to  look  for  its  original  form.  Bunsen,  in 
his  vocabulary,  gives  tba,  "  a  chest,"  "  a 
boat,"  and  in  the  Copt.  Vers,  ol  Exod.  ii.  3,  5, 
thrl>i  is  the  rendering  of  tebuh.  This  "  chest," 
or  "  boat."  was  to  lie  made  of  gopher  {i.e.  cy- 
press) wood,  a  kind  of  timl»cr  which  both  for 
its  lightness  nnd.  its  durability  was  employed  by 
the  Phoenicians  for  building  their  vessels.  The 
planks  of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together, 
were  to  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or 
rather  bitumen,  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both 
inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
"  nests  "  or  small  compartments,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  the  convenient  distribution  of  the 
different  animals  and  their  food.  These  were 
to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above  another ; 
"with  lower,  second,  and  third  (stories)  shalt 
thou  make  it." 

Means  were  also  to  be  provided  for  letting 
light  into  the  ark.  In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  "  A 
window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a 
cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above:  "  words  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  convey  no  very  intelligible 
idea.  The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and 
has  been  differently  interpreted.  What  the 
"  window,"  f>r  "  light-hole  '  was,  is  very  puz- 
zling. It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  H|>- 
parently.  If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  tMi't"  refer  to  the  window,  and  not  to 
the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  ap- 
erture, or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  l»een  merelv  an  open  slit,  for 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.     Arc  we 


then  to  suppose  that 


transparent,  or  at 


least  translucent,  substance  was  employed  ?  lv 
would  almost  seem  so.  A  different  word  is 
used  Gen.  viii.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  Noah 
opened  the  window  of  the  ark.  There  the 
word  is  c/utl/on,  which  frequently  occurs  else- 
where in  the  same  sense.  Supposing,  then, 
the  tsaliar  to  Ik*,  as  we  have  said,  a  skylight,  or 
series  of  skylights  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  ark,  the  challdn  might  very  well  he  a  single 
compartment  of  the  larger  window,  which 
could  be  opened  at  will.  But  besides  the  win- 
dow, there  was  to  be  a  door.  This  was  to  l>c 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 

Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said  ;  but 
its  dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300  cu- 
bits in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height. 
Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubit,  the  ark  would 
!*?  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is  very 
considerably  larger  than  the  largest  British 
man-of-war.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
huge  structure  was  only  intended  to  float  on 
the  water,  and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  a  ship.  It  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rud- 
der :  it  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enormous 
floating  house,  or  oblong  box  rather.  Two  object* 
only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction  :  the  one 
was,  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage;  and  the 
other,  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady 
upon  the  water.  After  having  given  Noah  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  building  of  the 
ark,  Goo!  tells  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  earth  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
water.  "  And  I,  behold  I  do  bring  the  flood 
—  water*  upon  the  earth  —  to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life ;  .  .  .  but  I  will  es- 
tablish my  covenant  with  thee,"  4c.  (Gen.  vi. 
17,  18.)  The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then  spe- 
cified. They  arc  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  hi* 
three  sons  with  their  wives.  Noah  is  also  to  take 
a  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with 
him,  that  he  may  preserve  them  alive ;  birds, 
domestic  animals,  and  creeping  things,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  is  to  provide,  for  the 
wants  of  each  of  these,  6torcs  "  of  every  kind 
of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is  added,  "  Thus 
did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  (Elohim) 
commanded  him,  so  did  he."  A  remarkable 
addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are  now 
limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst,  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (Gen.  vii.  2),  Noah  is  to 
take  to  him  seven  pairs.  How  is  this  addition  to 
l>e  accounted  for  ?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we 
have  here  traces  of  a  separate  document  inter- 
woven by  a  later  writer  with  the  former  his- 
torv  ? 

Are  we,  then,  to  understand  that  Noah  literal- 
ly conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
world  into  the  ark  1  This  question  virtually 
contains  nnother ;  viz.,  whether  the  deluge 
was  universal,  or  only  partial !  If  it  was 
only  partial,  then,  of  course,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  room  but  for  a  comparatively  small 
nnmberof  animals;  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
nrk  are  ample  enough  for  the  required  purpose. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  any  thing  like  all.  the  progeni- 
tors of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which 
is  conclusive  against  a  universal  deluge.  Anoth- 
er fact  joints  with  still  greater  force,  if  po* 
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aiblc,  in  the  same  direction ;  and  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  find  these  animals 
distributed  over  the  earth'*  surface.  We  now 
know  that  every  great  continent  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar fauna;  that  the  original  centres  of  distri- 
bution must  have  been  not  one,  but  many ; 
further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these 
venires  must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pris- 
tiue  animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Noachian  Deluge.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if 
all  the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gath- 
ered together  in  the  ark,  and  so  saved  from  the 
waters  of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only 
have  been  effected  (even  supposing  there  was 
space  for  them  in  the  ark)  by  a  most  stupen- 
dous miracle.  But  the  narrative  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  adopt  so  tremendous  an  hypothesis. 
We  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  language  used  with  regard  to  the 
Flood  itself,  that  even  that  language,  strong  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Deluge  was  universal. 

The  Flood.  —  The  ark  was  finished,  and  all 
its  living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Jehovnh  shut  him  in,  says  the 
chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there 
ensued  a  solemn  pause  of  seven  days  before  the 
threatened  destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last 
the  Flood  came  ;  the  waters  were  upon  the 
earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and  forcible, 
though  entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of  descrip- 
tion which  in  a  modern  historian  or  poet 
would  have  occupied  the  largest  space.  But 
one  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with  pe- 
culiar vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation. 
From  Gen.  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
very  simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive 
description  is  given  of  the  appalling  catas- 
trophe. The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for 
a  period  of  190  days  (40+  1 50.  comparing  vii. 
12  and  24).  And  then  "(Jod  remembered 
Noah,"*  and  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth, 
to  that  the  waters  were  assuaged.  The  ark 
rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  After  this, 
the  waters  gradually  decreased  till  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that  Noah 
sent  forth,  first  the  raven,  which  flew  hither  and 
thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountuin- 

rbut  not  returning  to  the  ark  ;  and  next, 
an  interval  of  seven  days,  the  dove,  "  to 
sec  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground  '" 
(i.«.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the  dove 
found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
returned  unto  him  into  the  nrk."  After  waiting 
for  another  seven  days,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
uovc,  which  returned  this  time  with  a  fresh 
olive-leaf  in  !.er  mouth,  a  sign  that  the  waters 
were  still  lower.  n.n*l  once  more,  after  anoth- 
er interval  of  seven  days,  «cnt  forth  the 
dove,  and  she  "  returned  not  again  lint-  him  any 
more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth. 

On  reading  this  narrative,  it  is  difficult,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language 
employed  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  del- 
uge. The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  large- 
ness of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather  in 
the  precision  of  one  single  expression.    It  is 


natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer,  when  he 

speaks  of  "all  flesh,"  "all  in  whose  nostrils 
was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers  only  to  his  own 
locnlitv.  This  sort  of  language  is  common 
enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  u  small  part  of 
the  globe  is  intended.  The  real  difficulty  lies 
in  the  connecting  of  this  statement  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Noah  is  sup(to*ed  to  have  lived, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  waters  prevailed  tit- 
teen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  on  which 
the  ark  rested  be  the  present  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been  cov- 
ered, the  water  reaching  fifteen  cubits,  i*. 
twenty-six  feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth 
were  submerged.  The  plain  meaning  of  the 
narrative  is,  tint,  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep, 
not  a  solitary  mountain  reared  its  bead  above 
the  waste  of  waters.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  assuming  that  the  ark  stranded  on  the  high 
|>enks  of  the  mountain  now  called  Ararat,  or 
even  that  that  mountain  was  visible. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Ar- 
menia, we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  mav  suppose  it  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  eastward  as  far  as  the  range  of  moun- 
tains running  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
farther.  As  the  inundation  is  said  to  have 
liecn  caused  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep,  as  well  as  by  the  rain, 
some  great  and  Buddcn  subsidence  of  the  land 
mav  have  taken  place,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
rush of  the  waters  of  the  Persian  <  ml i ,  similar 
to  what  occurred  in  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819,  when  the  sea 
flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  converted  a  tract 
of  land,  2,000  square  miles  in  area,  into  an  in- 
land sea  or  lagoon.  It  has  sometimes  been  as- 
serted that  the  facts  of  geology  an  conclusive 
against  the  possibility  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  existence  of  shells  and 
corals  at  the  top  of  high  mountains  was  taken 
to  be  no  less  conclusive  evidence  the  other  way. 
Thcv  were  constantly  appealed  to  as  a  proof 
of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative. 
Even  within  the  last  thirty  years,  geologists  like 
Cuvier  and  Buckland  have  thought  that  the 
siil*rjiciiti  flefXMits  might  be  referred  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation, however,  showed  that,  if  the  re- 
ceived chronology  were  even  approximately 
correct,  this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these 
deposits  must  have  taken  place  thousands  of 
years  l>efore  the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man.  So  far,  then,  it  is 
clear,  there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  favor  of  a  universal  deluge.  But  is 
then*  any  positive  geological  evidence  against 
it  ?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the 
fact,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  suc  h  as 
Auvergne  in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of 
/Etna,  there  »»re  cones  of  loose  scoria:  and  ashes 
belonging  to  long  extinct  volcanoes,  which 
must  be  at  least  triple  the  antiquity  of  the  No- 
achian Deluge,  and  which  vet  exhibit  no  traces 
of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water.  These 
loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept 
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There  is,  however,  other  evidence  conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge, 
miracle  apart.'  "  The  first  effect  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  whole  globe  with  water  would  l>c  a 
complete  change  in  its  climate,  the  general  ten- 
dency being  to  lower  and  equalize  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  jmrts  of  its  surface.  Pari  /toxin  with 
this  process  .  .  .  would  ensue  the  destruction 
of  the  great  majority  of  marine  animals.  And 
this  won  hi  take  place,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
entire  change  in  climatal  conditions,  too  sud- 
den and  general  to  lie  escaped  by  migration  ; 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water. 
Great  multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only 
live  between  tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than 
fifty  fathoms ;  and  as,  l>v  the  hypothesis,  the 
land  had  to  tie  depressed*  many  thousands  of 
feet  in  a  few  months,  and  to  be  raised  again 
with  equal  celerity,  it  follows  that  the  animaU 
could  not  possibly  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes.  All  the 
littoral  animuls,  therefore,  would  have  l>ecn 
killed.  The  nice  of  acorn-shells  and  periwin- 
kles would  have  lieen  exterminated,  and  all  the 
coral-reefs  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have 
been  converted  into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow 
again.  But  so  far  is  this  from  heing  the  ca.*e. 
that  acorn-shells,  periwinkles,  and  coral  still 
survive,  and  there  )<*  <_'ood  evidence  that  they 
have  continued  to  exist  and  flourish  for  raanv 
thousands  of  yenrs.  On  the  other  hand.  Noah 
was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animals  of  any 
kind  into  the  ark  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  have  been  preserved.  *  Again, 
had  the  whole  glol>e  lieen  submcrgcc\  the  sea- 
water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have  de- 
stroyed every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and 
worm  ;  ami.  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into 
the  ark,  the  several  species  would  have  Itecome 
extinct.    Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred. 

"  Lastly,  such  exis  riments  as  have  lieen  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea  water  ujhmi  ter- 
restrial plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mergence in  sen-water  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
would  have  effectually  destroyed  not  only  the 
gmtt  majority  of  the  'pli.nts,  hut  their  seeds  as 
wHI.  And  vet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took 
any  stock  of  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or 
that  the  animals  which  issued  (nun  it  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There 
are,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  strong 
grounds  for  lielieving  that  no  universal  deluge 
ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
Other  hand,  to  have  Urn  local;  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  Valley  of  the  Kuphrates  to  have  been 
Mthmcrgcd  :  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserv 
ing  all  the  species  of  animals  di-ap|iears.  For. 
in  the  first  place,  then1  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  birds  end  many  of  the  large  mammals  from 
getting  away;  ami  in  the  next,  the  number  of 
specie*  peculiar  to  that  geographical  area,  and 
which  would  l>c  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  be- 
ing flooded,  supposing  they  could  not  escape,  is 
insignificant."  All  these  considerations  point 
with  overwhelming  force  in  the  same  direction, 
and  compel  us  to  believe,  unless  we  suppose 
that  a  stu|K>udous  miracle  w  as  wrought,  that 


the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  other  deluges  of  which 
we  read)  extended  only  over  a  limited  area  of 
the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allu- 
sions to  the  catastrophe  occurring  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  traditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  na- 
tions besides  the  Jewish.  The  word  specially 
used  to  designate  the  Flood  of  Noah  (Aura- 
imiMjuI)  occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  of 
Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood 
is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters  of  Noah."  In  the 
N.  T.,  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  His  own 
authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narra- 
tive, Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  26).  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  the  "  long-suffering  of  God," 
which  "waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  And 
again  in  his  Second  Epistle  (ii.  5)  he  cites  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God, 
who  spared  not  the  old  world,  &c.  The  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  have  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  and  destructive  Hood  from  which 
but  a  small  part  of  mankind  esca|ied.  It  is  not 
always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  na- 
tional growth.  The  traditions  which  come 
nearest  to  the  biblical  account  are  tlvose  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia.  Foremost  amongst 
these  is  the  ('hald/enn.  It  is  preserved  in  a 
fragment  of  Bcrosus,  and  tells  now  Xisuthrus 
built  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  saved  from  a 
great  deluge,  with  different  animals,  birds,  and 
qoadmpeu.  Other  notices  of  a  flood  may 
lie  found  («)  in  the  Phunieian  mythology, 
where  the  victory  of  Pontus  (the  sea)  over  l)e- 
marous  (the  earth)  is  mentioned;  (/>)  in  the 
Sibylline  Orach*,  partly  borrowed,  no  doubt 
from  the  biblical  narrative,  nod  partly,  per 
haps,  from  some  Babylonian  story.  To  these 
must  lie  added  (c)  the  Phrygian  story  of  King 
Annakos  or  Nannakos  (Lnoch)  in  Icon  in  in, 
who  reached  an  age  of  more  than  :J00  vears, 
foretold  the  Flood,  ami  wept  and  prayed  for  his 
people,  seeing  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing  what 
•kep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in  the 
country,  is  the  fact,  that,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Stcptimius  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  ut 
Apamea,  on  which  the  Flood  is  commemo- 
rated. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  must 
lie  reckoned  also  (1)  the  Syrian,  related  by 
Lucian,  ami  connected  with  a  huge  chasm  in 
the  earth  near  ilicropolis  into  which  the  waters 
of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained  ; 
and  (2)  the  Armenian  quoted  by  Josephus.  A 
second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its 
cosmogony,  and  hence  loses  any  thing  like  an 
historical  aspect.  The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many 
rrspecte,  singularly  like  the  biblical.  Tbl 
Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  forms  Of 
these,  the  one  which  most  rcmurhnhlv  agrees 
with  the  biblical  account  is  t*.at  e  .nt'-ined  in 
the  Mnhabharata.  The  account  -,t  the  Flood  in 
the  Koran  is  drawn,  iippw..ently,  jmrtlv  from 
biblical  and  partly  fr<>:.i  Persian  sources.  In 
the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  bat  dwells  at  length  on  the  testimony 
til  Noah  to  the  unbelieving.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  this  version  is,  that  Noah  calls  in  vain 
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to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the  ark ;  he 
refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a  mountain, 
and  is  drowned  before  his  father's  eves.  A 
third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  cx- 
pcctcd,  show  occasionally  some  marks  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Asiatic  legends.  "  Of  the 
different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico,"  says 
A.  von  Humttoldt,  "  tlie  following  had  paintings 
resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox  ;  viz.,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtccs,  the  Zapotccs,  the  Tlascal- 
tecs,  and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisu- 
thrus,  or  Mann  of  these  nations  is  termed  Cox- 
cox, Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself 
with  his  wife  I'ochi<|ueUatl  in  a  hark,  or,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  on  a  raft."  A  pecu- 
liarity of  many  of  these  American  Indian  tradi- 
tions" must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood, 
according  to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the 
time  of  the  First  Man,  who,  toother  with  bis 
family,  escaj>e.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  traditions  of  more  culti- 
vated races,  to  mention  the  legend  still  pre- 
served among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  last 
group.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shall 
notice  —  that,  viz...  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Hellas 
has  two  versions  of  a  flood,  one  associated  with 
<  >gygcs  ;  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more  elaborate 
form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of 
late  origin,  —  they  were  unknown  to  Homer 
and  Hcsiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions 
Deucalion  as  one  of  the  first  kings  of  tin- 
Hellenes,  savs  not  a  word  aliout  the  Flood 
(i.  56).  Pindar  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
it  [Ofymp.  ix.  37  ff.)  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  later  the  narrative,  the  more  definite  the 
form  it  assumes,  and  the  mure  nearly  it  re- 
sembles the  Mosaic  account.  Itxi  nis  tolerably 
rertain  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  records  of 
the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho. 
Nor  has  any  such  record  been  detected  on  the 
monuments,  or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of 

Egypt 

After  tlu>  Fttnd.  —  Noah's  first  act  after  he 
left  the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  orllr 
sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we 
read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first  burnt-sacrifiee. 
Jehovah  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  he 
desires  reconciliation  and  communion  with  God. 
Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim) 
upon  Noah  and  his  son*.  All  living  creatures 
are  now  given  to  man  for  food  :  but  express 
provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  is 
the  life)  should  not  Ik-  eaten.   Next,  (iod  makes 

frrovilion  for  the  security  of  human  life.  The 
ilood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  is  yet  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Hence  is 
laid  the  first  foundation  cif  the  civil  power. 
Thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  m  w  world,  (iod 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, and,  on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  hu- 
man life  with  a  special  sanctity  as  resting  upon 
these  two  pillars,  —  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  man's  likeness  to  God.  Of  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah,  as  they  are  called,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish  prose- 
Ivtes,  three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned, 
ft  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  eovr- 
81 


nant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we 

find  the  strongest  evidence,  that,  in  the  sense  of 
the  writer,  it  was  universal,  ia  that  it  extended 
to  all  the  then  known  uvrld.  The  literal  truth  of 
the  narrative  obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole 
human  nice,  except  eight  persons,  perished  by 
the  waters  of  the  Flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the 
head  of  a  new  human  family,  the  representative 
of  the  whole  race.  It  is 'as  such  that  God 
makes  His  covenant  with  him,  and  hence  se- 
lects a  natural  phenomenon  as  the  sign  of  that 
covenant.  The  Uiw  in  the  cloud,  seen  by  every 
nation  under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness  to 
the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we 
ask,  never  seen  before  the  Flood  ?  Was  this 
"  sign  in  the  heavens  "  beheld  for  the  first  time 
by  the  eight  dwellers  in  the  ark,  when,  after 
their  long  imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon 
the  green  earth,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds 
•panned  by  its  glorious  arch  ?  Such  seems  the 
meaning  of  the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies 
that  there  was  no  rain  liefore  the  Flood,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event.  Hence, 
many  writers  have  sup)K)scd  that  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now 
apjieared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now 
for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign.  It  must  lie  confessed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words.1  Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  l>e- 
took  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  following 
in  tuts  the  tradition  of  his  family.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  that  he  planted  a  vineyard. 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or  other- 
wise, we  are  not  informed ;  but  lie  drank  o.  the 
juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated, 
and  shamefully  exposed  himself  in  his  own 
tent.*  One  of  his  sons,  Hani,  mocked  o|H-nly 
at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others,  with  duti- 
ful  care  and  reverent,  endeavored  to  hide  it. 
When  he  recovered  irom  the  effects  of  his  in- 
toxication, he  declared  that  a  curse  should  rest 
upon  the  sons  of  Ham.  With  the  curse  on  his 
youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing  on  the  other 
"two.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words 
"And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 
"God,"  or  "Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  At  first  it  seems  more  natural  to  suj»- 
pose  that  Noah  prays  that  God  would  dwell 
there.  But  the  blessing  of  Shem  has  U-en 
spoken  already.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take 
Japhet  as  the  subject.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ?  Not,  of 
course,  that  he  should  so  occupy  them  as  to 
thrust  out  the  original  possessors ;  nor  even 
that  they  should  melt  into  one  people  ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  that  Japhet  may  en  joy  the  re- 
linioua  fnii  tl'>/'s  of  Shem.  After  this  prophetic 
blessing,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  patriarch  bat 
the  sum  of  his  years. 

•  But  •««  Ex.  HI.  I".',  where  an  event  yet  future 
I*  made  a  iton.  a  rock,  a  tree,  «>r  any  natural  ob- 
ject, mlghl  be  made  a  sijrn  or  memorial.  —  Bi>. 

*  An  Kngli«li  writer  \  nti-ltarchiis  i  Micgevta, 
that  as  wine  produce 1 1  dv  l<  riucnlat  ion  could  have 
only  o*  alcohol,  thai  which  occasioned  Noah's 
drunkenness  must  hat  e  been  .Irwirfc'f .  Millie  wlncK 
of  anti'|iiif v  were  mixed  with  narcotic-  tie  MIC* 
ee-i*  tied,  pn««iblv.  Ham  dr»ijrnrdly  drugged  the 
wine  without  his  father'*  know  ledge.  Ueace  U* 
curite  pronounced  on  him. —  to. 
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t  uiuu  \111u1.  111.  o/,  nu  (.iit.  juvi. 
.  xxx.  14,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
(Thebes),  or  Diospolis  Magna.  The 
part  of  the  first  form  in  the  name  of 


No  ah.  One  of  the  ft  ve  daughters  of  Zclo- 
jhehwl  ( Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  I,  xxxvi.  11.; 

No-a  mon  (Nah.  iiL  8),  No  (Jer.  xivi 
25 ;  Ei.  xxx. 
Thebes 
second  part 

A  MEN,  the  chief  divinity  of  1' helms, 
or  alluded  to  in  connection  with  tin-  place 
in  Jeremiah,  "  Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon  in 
No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods 
and  their  kings;"  and  perhaps  also  alluded  to 
in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15).  There  is  a  difficulty  as  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  seems  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  No  it  a  Shemitic  name,  and 
that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  (/.c.)  to  distin- 
guish Thebes  from  some  other  plaice  bearing 
the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  Amen  with  that  city.  Jerome  supposes  No 
to  lie  either  Alexandria  or  Egypt  itself.  Cham- 
poll  ion  takes  it  to  be  Dioapoliti  in  Lower  Egypt; 
out  Gesetuue  well  observe*  that  it  would' not 
then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to  Nineveh.  This 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Assvrian  record  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  ia  Thebes.  The  description  of 
N<>- Amon,  as  "situate  among  the  rivers,  the 
waters  round  about  it "  (Nah.  i.e.),  remarkably 
churaeteriaes  Thebes. 


Nob  |i 

sacerdotal  city 

situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem 
That  it  a  as  on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  from 

sight  of  it, 
ige  in  which 

(x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach  of 
the  Assyrian  army.  In  this  spirited  sketch,  the 
poet  sees  the  enemy  pouring  down  from  the 
north.  It  is  implied'  here  clearly  that  Nob  was 
the  last  station  in  their  line  of  march,  whence 


n.  xxiii.  11;  Neh.  xi.  32)  was  a 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
me  eminence 
one  of  the  m 
the  north  to  the  capital,  and 
is  certain  from  the  iilustrativ 


they  could  be  seen,  as  they  "  shook  the 
in  proud  derision  of  their  enemies.  Nob 
one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle,  or  ark 
of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
days  of  its  wandering*  before  a  home  was  pro- 
vided for  it  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.). 
A  company  of  the  Benjamites  settled  hereafter 
the  return  from  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But 
the  event  for  which  Nob  wan  most  noted  in  the 
Scripture  annals  was  a  frightful  massacre 
which  occurred  there  in  the  reign  of  Saul  ( 1 
Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Je- 
rome states  that  nothing  remained  m  his  time 
to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Geographer* 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  spot  with  which 
we  are  to  identify  the  ancient  locality.  Some 
of  the  conjectures  on  this  point  may  deserve 
to  t>e  mentioned.  K  iepert's  map  places  Nob  at 
Kl-Imuiek,  not  fur  trotu  Anata,  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  fatal  to  this  identification  that  Jeru- 
salem is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  Mr. 
Porter  expresses  the  confident  belief  that  Nob 
is  to  Ik-  sought  on  a  low  peaked  tell,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  northern  road,  and  opposite  to 
Sluifai.  The  Nob  spoken  of  above  i*  not  to  be 
confounded  with  another  which  Jerome  men- 
tions in  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  from 
Lydda. 

No  bah.    The  name  conferred  by  the 


qneror  of  K  i  hath  and  tha  villages  in  depend 
ence  on  it  on  hi*  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii. 
42).  For  a  certain  period  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelite  rule,  the  new  name  re- 
mained, an' i  is  used  to  murk  the  course  taken 
by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  ( Judg.  viii.  1 1 ).  But  it  is  not  again 
heard  of,  and  the  original  np|iellation,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  recover*  I 
its  hold,  which  it  has  since  retained  ;  for  iu  tit. 
slightly  modified  form  of  Kunawdt  it  is  IOC 
name  of  the  place  to  the  present  day. 

No  bah.  An  Israelite  warrior  ( Num.  xxxii. 
42),  probably,  like  Jair,  a  Manassite,  who  dur- 
ing the  conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kc 
nath  and  the  villages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon 
it  (Heb.  "daughters"),  and  gave  them  his  own 
name. 

Nod.  [Cai».| 

No  dab,  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  men- 
tioned only  in  I  Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Keuhenites,  the  Gadites,  and 
the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manassch.  against  the 
Hagarites.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Nodab 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishtnael.  But  we  have 
no  other  mention  of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable 
that  be  was  a  grandson  or  other  descendant  of 
the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in  the  tims 
of  the  record,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung  from 
such  descendant. 

No  e.  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  12 
Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvii.  26,  27). 

No  oba  -  Nkkoda  1  (1  Esd.  v.  31 ;  comp 
Ear.  ii.  48).  Ap. 

No  gah.  One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David 
who  were  born  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr  iii 
7,  xiv.  6). 

No  hah.  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  2). 

Non-  Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27). 

Noph  (Is.  xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Ex.  xxx.  13, 
16),  Mo  i  n  (Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Mem- 
phis. These  forms  are  contracted  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  common  name,  MKN-NUFR, 
or  MEN-NEFRU,  "the  good  abode,"  or  per- 
haps "  the  abode  of  the  good  one"  The 
Hebrew  forms  ore  regarded  as  representing 
colloquial  forms  of  the  name,  current  with  the 
Shemites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  It 
is  probable  that  the  epithet  "  good  "  refer?  to 
<  Niris,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  wor- 
shipped. As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  city  is 
characterised  in  Nahum  as  "situate  among 
the  rivers"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower 
Egyptian  one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necrop- 
olis. 

No  phah,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Num. 
xxi.  30,  in  the  remarkable  song  apparently 
composed  by  the  Amorites  after  their  conquest 
of  Ileshhon'froin  the  Moabites,  and  therefore 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  invasion. 
It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Mcdeba,  and  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon.  A 
very  similar  to  Nophah  is  Nobah,  which 
is  twice  mentioned.  Ewald  decides  that  No- 
phah is  identical  with  the  latter  of  these. 

Nose-jewel  (Gen.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  xxxv 
22,  "ear-ring;"  Is.  iii.  21  ;  Ex.  xvi.  12,  "jew- 
el on  the  forehead  ").    A  ring  of  metal,  some- 
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times  of  gold  or  silver,  passed  usual  1  y  through 
the  right  uostril,  und  worn  bv  way  of  ornament 
by  women  in  the  East.  Its  diameter  is  usually 
1  in.  or  i |  in.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  3  J  in. 
Upon  it  are  strung  beads,  coral  or  jewels.  In 
Egypt  it  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  lower 
cla»soi. 

Number.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written 
calculations  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian 
times  wc  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Mac- 
cabasan  coins;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times.  But 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.T.  the  numerical  expressions  are  written  at 
length,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  variations  in  the 
several  versions  between  themselves  and  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident  incon- 
sistencies in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
tain passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove 
that  some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  origi- 
nally in  vogue,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
in  tact  misunderstood  by  copyists  and  trans- 
lators. These  variations  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
numbers.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  intended  to  be  representative 
rather  than  determinative.  Certain  numbers, 
as  7,  10,  40,  100,  were  regarded  as  giving  the 
idea  of  completeness.  Without  entering  into 
St.  Augustine's  theory  of  this  usage,  we  may 
remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  num- 
bers in  certain  cases  is  one  extremely  common 
among  Eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice 
against  counting  their  possessions  accurately ; 
that  it  enters  largely  into  many  ancient  systems 
of  chronology,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  phil- 
osophical and  metaphysical  speculations  not 
only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient 
schools  of  philosophy,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian 
writers  as  St.  Augustine  himself.  Wo  proceed 
to  give  some  instances  of  numbers  used  (a) 
representatively,  and  thus  probably  by  design 
indefinitely,  or  (ft)  definitely,  but,  as  we  may 
say,  preferentially,  i.e.  because  some  meaning 
(which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was 
attached  to  them.  1.  Seven,  as  denoting  either 
plurality  or  completeness,  is  so  frequent  as  to 
make  a  selection  only  of  instances  ncccssany, 
e.g.  srnenfold,  Gen.  iv.  24  ;  **»*n  limes,  i.e.  com- 
pletely, Lev.  xxvi.  24 ;  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  seren  (i.e. 
many)  ways,  Dcut.  xxviii.  25.  2.  Ten  as  a 
preferential  number  is  exemplified  in  tho  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe.  3. 
Seventy,  as  compounded  of  7x10,  appears  fre- 
quently, e.g.  sa-eniif/M  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt, 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offer- 
ings of  seventy  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19); 
the  seventy  elders  (xi.  16)  ;  seventy  years  of 
captivity  (Jer.  xxv.  11).  4.  Fire  appears  in 
the  table  of  punishments,  of  legal  requirements 
(Ex.  xxii.  I;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14,  xxvii.  IS; 
Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the  five  empires 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.).  5.  Four  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  four  winds  (Dan.  vii.  2),  and  the 
so-called  four  corners  of  the  earth;  the  four 


creatures,  each  with  four  wings  and  four  face*. 

of  Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foil.) ;  tour  rivers  of  Para- 
dise (Gen.  ii.  10)  ;  four  beasts  (Dan.  vii..  and 
Rev.  iv.  6) ;  the  four  equal-sided  Tetnplc-cham- 
ber  (Ei.  xl.  47).  6.  Jitree  was  regarded,  both 
by  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  an  a  specially 
complete  and  mystic  number.  7.  7W»v  (3x4') 
appears  in  twelve  tribes,  twelve  stones  in 
the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  twelve  apostles, 
twelve  foundation-stones,  und  twelve  gates  ( Uev. 
xxi.  19-21).  8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enu- 
merations; forty  days  of  Moses  ( Ex.  xxiv.  18) ; 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xiv.  34); 
forty  days  and  nights  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8). 

9.  fine  Hundred.  —  A  hundred  cubits'  length  of 
the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  a  hun- 
dred men,  i.e.  a  large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8) ; 
Gideon's  throe  hundred  men  (Judg.  vii.  6) ; 
leader  of  a  hundred  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  14);  a 
hundred  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10,  4c.).  10. 
Lastly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiii. 
181. 

Numbering.  ICkxscs.] 

Numbers,  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Law  or 
Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (whence  our  "  Numbers  ")  from  the 
double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people.  A. 
Contents.  —  The  book  may  be  said  to  contain 
generally  the  history  of"  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second 
year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  their  journeying*.  It  consists  of  the 
following  principal  divisions:  —  I.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i.  l-x. 
10).  II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  (x.  U-xir.  45).  III.  A  brief 
notice  of  laws  given,  and  events  which  trans- 
pired, during  the  thirtv-seven  years'  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22).  IV.  The 
history  of  the  last  year,  from  tho  second  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in"  Kadesh  till  they  reach  "  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx. 
l-xxxvi.  13). 

L  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at 
Sinai  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  now  time 
to  dcjwrt  in  order  that  the  object  may  lie 
achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified. 
That  object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Therefore  Israel  must  be  organized  as 
Jehovah's  army ;  and  to  this  end  a  mustering 
of  all  who  arc  capable  of  i  ■•wring  arms  is  neces- 
sary. Hence  the  lxx>k  o|>cns  with  the  num- 
l»cring  of  the  people,  chapters  i.-iv.  These 
contain,  first,  the  census  of  all  the  triln-s  or 
clans  (chap,  i  );  secondly,  the  arrangement  of 
the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march  (chap,  ii.); 
thirdly,  the  special  and  se|mrate  census  of  the 
Lcvitcs  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  (ft.)  Chapters  v.,  vi. 
Certain  laws  apparently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus,    (c)  Chapters  vii.  l-x. 

10.  Events  occurring  at  this  time,  and  regula- 
tions connected  with  them. 

II.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Ca- 
naan, (a.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of 
march  described  (x.  14-28)  ;  the  appeal  of 
Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hohab,  to  accom- 
pany them  in  their  journeys ;  and  the  chant 
which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the  resting 
of  the  ark  (x.  35,  36).  (I,.)  An  account  of 
|  several  of  the  stations  and  of  the  events  which 
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happened  at  them  (x.  11-xii.  15);  the  sending 
of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness  of  I'aran  (<■/ 
Tyh),  their  report,  the  nfusal  of  the  people 
to  enter  Canaan,  tlieir  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalck- 
ites,  which  resulted  in  u  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv. 
431. 

III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  appar- 
ently to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings  ; 
but  we  have  no  "notices  of  time  or  place  (xv. 
1-xix). 

IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to 
the  second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Kadcsh.  Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  jsople 
murmur  for  water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx. 
1-13).  They  intended  |jcrhups,  as  before,  to 
enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  They  therefore 
desired  a  passage  through  the  country  of  Kdom. 
The  Edomitei  refused  the  request,  and  turned 
out  in  arms  to  defend  their  border.  The  Is- 
raelites abandoned  the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and 
turned  southwards,  keeping  along  tne  western 
borders  of  Idtima-a  till  they  reached  Kziou-geber 
(xx.  14-21).  On  their  wav  southwards,  they 
stop  at  Mount  I  lor.  or  rather  at  Moscrah.  on 
the  edge  of  the  Edomitc  territory  ;  and  from 
this  spot  it  would  seem  that  Aaron,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Moses  and  his  son  Elea- 
zar,  quitted  the  camp  in  order  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  After  Aaron's  death,  the  inarch  is 
continued  southward.  The  passage  (xxi.  1-3) 
which  -.[.caks  of  the  Canaanitc  kin::  of  Arad 
as  coining  out  against  the  Israelites  is  clearly 
oat  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  afhr  the  men- 
tion of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount'  Uor.  Arad 
is  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  there* 
fore  must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people 
were  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadcsh.  {f>. ) 
There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  Edom,  but  suddenlv  find  ourselves 
transported  to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the 
Israelites  successively  encounter  and  defeat  the 
kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bashan  (xxi. 
10-35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of 
Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superiority  in  the 
field,  sends  for  a  magician  to  curse  his  enemies ; 
hence  the  episode  of  Balaam  |\\ii.  1-xxiv.  2.">). 
Other  artifices  an-  employed  by  the  MonbitW 
to  weaken  the  Israelites,  especially  through  tlx- 
influence  of  the  Moabitish  women  (xxv.  I). 
The  Inwik  concludes  with  a  recapitulation  of 
the  various  encampments  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1-49);  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Canannitcs  (xxxiii.  50-56);  the 
lionnd'aries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men 
appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.);  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  cities  of  the  Levitcs  ami  the  cities 
of  refuge  (xxxv.)  ;  and  further  directions  re 
sjiecting  heiresses. 

B.  /ii/'i/iiti/.  —  This,  like  the  other  hooks  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  supposed  by  many  critics  to 
consist  of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or 
more,  earlier  documents.  But  the  ^rounds 
on  which  this  distinction  of  documents  rests 
are  in  every  respect  most  unsatisfactory.  The 
use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  start- 
ln«r»poinl  of  this  criticism,  censes  to  be  a 
criterion  ;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  n 
particular  manner  or  coloring,  the  narrative  of 


miracles  or  prophecies,  arc  supposed  to  decide 
whether  a  passage  belongs  to  the  eurlier  or  the 
Inter  document.  But  this  sort  of  criticism  is 
so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely  merits  a 
serious  refutation.  The  Book  of  Numbers  is 
rich  in  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing  an 
inn-resting  light  on  the  character  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi. 
24-26).  Such,  too,  are  the  chants  w  hich  were 
the  signal  for  the  Ark  to  move  when  the  people 
journeyed,  and  for  it  to  rest  when  thev  were 
about  to  encamp.  In  chap,  xxi.,  we  have  a 
passage  cited  from  a  U>ok  called  the  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  was  probably  a 
collection  of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on 
different  occasions  by  the  watch-fires  of  the 
camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not  per- 
haps exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the 
victories  of  the"  Israelites  over  their  enemies. 
The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is 
difficult,  liecause  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure. 
The  Israelites  had  reached  the  Anion,  "  which," 
says  the  historian,  "  forms  the  bonier  of  Moab, 

,  and  separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
orites.''   «'  When-fore  it  is  said,"  he  continues, 

,  "  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  — 

'Vaheb  In  Huphnh  and  tl    torrent-beds ; 

Anion  nml  tin-  »lopc  ot  tin  toi  rent-beds 

Which  turiK-th  t<>  where  Ar  lleth. 

And  which  Irnnrth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.'  *' 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the 
digging  of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  en- 
camped, ami  which  from  this  circumstance  was 
called  Beer,  or  "  The  Well."  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"•Snrliiii  up,  o  well !  sing  ye  to  It: 
Well,  whh  h  the  prlnrtu  duii. 
Which  the  iiohl.  tt  or  the  people  bored 
With  tin  eccpirc-of-otnce  with  their  staves." 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwanls,  no  doubt,  commonly  used  by 
those  who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens 
of  Israel  chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by 
verse,  as  thev  toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  be- 
guiled their  labor.  Immediately  following  this 
"  Song  of  the  Well  "  conies  a  song  of  vii  tore, 
composed  after  a  defeat  of  the  Moabites,  ami 
the  occupation  of  their  territory.  It  is  in  a 
taunting,  mocking  strain;  and  is  common! v 
considered  to  have  been  written  by  some  Israel- 
ii i*h  Iwird  on  the  occupation  of" the  Amorite 
territory.  Vet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  b  ad  to  the  lielief  that  we 
have  here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  bal- 
lad, commemorating  the  conquest  of  Sihon  from 
Moab.  If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then 
the  fonner  part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt. 

Nume'nius,  son  of  Antiortaus,  was  sent  bv 
Jonathan  on  an  cmbassv  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  xii. 
If.)  ami  Sparta  (xii.  17").  to  renew  the  friendly 
connections  between  these  nations  and  the 
Jews,  0.0.  144.  He  was  again  despatched  to 
Rome  bv  Simon,  B.C.  141  (1  Mace.  xiv.  24). 
An. 

Nun.  The  father  of  the  Jewish  captain 
Joshua  t  Ex.  xxxiii.  1 1 .  &c).  His  genealogical 
descent  from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1  Chr. 
vii. 

Nurse.    It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture 
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and  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  position  of  the  DUMB,  w  he  re- 
eve r  one  was  maintained,  wait  one  of  much 
honor  and  importance.  (See  Gen.  xxiv.  59, 
xxxv.  8  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xi.  2;  3  Mace.  i. 
20.)  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  foster- 
father  or  mother,  e.g.  Num.  xi.  12  ;  Huth  iv.  16  ; 
Is.  xlix.  23.  In  great  families,  male  servants, 
probably  eunuchs  in  later  times,  wen-  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  boy*.  2  K.  x.  1,5. 

Nuts.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  wonts  hotnim  and  njdz.  1 .  llutnim.  Among 
the  good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sou*  of 
Israel  were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  mention  is  made  of  batnim.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  botnim  denote  the 
fruit  of  the  pistachio-tree  [Putaciavera),  though 
most  modern  versions  are  content  with  the  gen- 
eral term  nuts.    Syria  and  Palestine  have  been 


lon^  famous  for  pistachio-trees.  The  district 
around  Aleppo  is  especially  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  the  pistachios-nuts;  the  town  of 
Batna  in  the  same  district  is  believed  to  derive 
its  name  from  this  circumstance :  Betonira,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josrr?  xiii.  26),  has  in 
all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  There  is 
scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
Pittaaa  pot  in  Palestine  amongst  the  writings 
of  modern  travellers.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only 
two  or  three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  These 
were  outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But 
he  says  the  tree  is  cultivated  at  Beirut  and 
elsewhere  in  Svria.  2.  Egdz  occurs  only  in 
Cant.  vi.  11.  The  Hebrew  word  in  all  prob- 
ability is  here  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
walnut-tree.  According  to  Josephus,  the  wal- 
nut-tree was  formerly  common,  ami  grew  most 
luxuriantlv  around  the  Lake  of  (icnesareth. 

Nym'phas,  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Chris- 
tian fn  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  15). 


o. 

Oak.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which 
apjH'ar  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same 
root,  occur  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  names  of  some 
species  of  oak,  viz.  el,  eldh,  eiun,  Van,  alldh,  and 
utldn.  1.  El  occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number 
in  Gen.  xiv.  6  ("  Kl-paran").  It  is  uncertain 
whether  el  should  be  joined  with  Paran  to  form 
a  proper  name,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken 
separately,  as  the  "terebinth,"  or  the  "oak," 
or  the  "  grove,"  of  Paran.  Three  plural  forms 
of  el  occur,  — elim,  tluth,  and  elath.  Elim,  the 
second  station  where  the  Israelites  halted  alter 
they  had  crossed  the  lied  Sea,  in  all  probability 
derived  its  name  from  the  seventy  palm-trees 
there ;  the  name  el,  which  more  particularly 
signifies  an  "  oak,"  being  here  put  for  any  grove 
or  plantation.  Similar!}'  the  other  plural  form, 
eloth  elath,  may  refer,  as  Stanley  conjectures,  to 
the  palm-grove  at  Akaba.  The  plural  elim  oc- 
curs in  Is.  i.  29,  where  probably  "  oak "  are 
intended:  in  Is.  lxi.  3,  and  E*.  xxxi.  14,  any 
strong  flourishing  trees  may  be  denoted.  2. 
Elah  ("oak,"  "  elan,"  "  teil-tree,"  in  Is.  vi.  13; 
"elms"  in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  exact  meanings  of  the 
several  varieties  of  the  term  mentioned  above. 
Celsius  has  endeavored  to  show  that  el,  elim, 
elm,  elah,  and  alldh,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth- 
tree  (Putacia  terebinthm),  while alldn  denotes  an 
oak.  Rosenmuller  gives  the  terebinth  to  el  and 
elah,  and  the  oak  to  alldh,  alldn,  and  eldn.  That 
various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  deserved 
the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occa- 
sionally seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  If  we 
examine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth  to  represent 
the  eldh,  we  shall  see  that  in  point  of  size  it 
cannot  compete  with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Pales- 
tine. Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land  and  the  lioui; 
p.  243)  remarks  on  this  point :  "  There  are  mora 
mighty  oaks  here  in  this  immediate  vicinity 
{Afejarl  es-?5lte>n*)  than  there  are  terebinths  in 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  together."  Two  oaks 
(Qnercus paeudo<occi/tvti  and  Q.  ayilopt)  are  well 
worthy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees  ;  though  it 
is  equally  true,  that,  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
country,  the  oaks  of  Palestine  arc  at  present 
merely  bushes.  3.  Eldn  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  lie  little*  doubt, 
some  kind  of  oak.  4.  I Idn  is  found  only  in 
Dan.  iv.,  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  his  dream.  5.  Alldh  occurs  only  in  Josk 
xxiv.  26,  and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  "  by 
the  A.  V.  6.  Alldn  is  uniformly  rendered  "  oak  " 
by  the  A.  V.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood 
by  commentators.  It  should  be  stated  that«i//on 
occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  form  eldh  ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  two  different  trees  are  signified*  by 
the  terms.  Wc  believe  that  the  difference  is 
specific,  and  not  generic  —  that  two  species  of 
oaks  arc  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  terms:  alldn 
may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Qnrrriu 
jmtulo-evcrij'rm,  and  eldh  for  one  of  the  decidu- 
ous kinds.  The  oaks  of  Bashan  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  species  known  as  Querent 
,t,jilopt,  the  Valonia  oak,  which  is  said  to  bo 
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common  in  Gilcad  and  Bashan.  Another 
species  of  oak,  besides  those  named  above,  is 
tfic  Quercus  iiifrcioria,  which  is  common  in 
Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
in  Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  thirty  Ret 
high,  though  in  ancient  tinier  it  might  hare 
been  a  noble 


Oalh.  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down 
iu  lleh.  vi.  16,  viz.  us  an  ultimute  appeal  to 
divine  authority  to  ratify  an  assertion.  There 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or 
denouncing  with  an  oath,  i.e.  doing  so  in  the 
niuit  positive  and  solemn  manner.  — 11.  On 
the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always  been 
held  most  binding  which  appealed  to  the  high- 
est authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a)  Thus  lie)  ic  vers  in  Jehovah 
appealed  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  extra- 
judicially, (b)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  authori- 
ties recognized  respectively  by  adjuring  parties 
were  regarded  as  bonds  of  international  secu- 
rity, and  their  infraction  as  being  not  only 
grounds  of  international  complaint,  but  also 
offences  against  divine  justice.  —  HI.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  ap|ieal8  to 
God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as 
tests  of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6; 
Deut  xxix  12,6c.).  (&)  S<>  also  the  sover- 
eign's name  is  sometimes  used  an  a  form  of 
obligation  (Gen.  xlii.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv. 
Iff).—  IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  friv- 
olous, are  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22 ; 
and  see  Jam.  v.  12).  As  to  the  subject-matter 
of  oaths,  the  following  cases  may  be  mentioned : 
—  I .  Agreement  or  stipulation  for  performance 
of  certain  acts  {lien.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2, 8,  9,  iu:.). 
2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eccl.  viii.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  l.j ;  1  K.  xviii.  10).  3.  Promissory  oath 
of  a  ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24, 28,  &c.). 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21). 
4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v. 
4).  5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a)  A  man  receiving 
a  pledge  from  a  neighbor  was  required,  in  case 
of  injury  happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  him- 
self by  oath  of  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxii. 
10,  11  ;  IK.  viii.  31  ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  (/.)  It 
appears  that  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath, 
and  that  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished (Lev.  v.  1  ;  Prov.  xxix.  24;  Dent,  xix. 
16-19).  (c)  A  wife  suspected  of  incontinence 
was  requited  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num.  v. 
12-22).  The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are — 1.  Lifting  up  the  hand. 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiv.  14  ;  Dent, 
xxxiii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7).  2.  Putting  the  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  tbe  person  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made.  It  has  been  explained  (u) 
as  having  reference  to  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision;  (!>)  as  containing  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  phallic  symbolism;  fe)  as  referring  to 
t"he  promised  Messiah.  3.  Oaths  were  some- 
times taken  before  the  altar,  or.  as  some  under- 
stand the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the 
Taniplo  (I  K.  viii.  31;  2  Chr.  vi.  22).  4. 


Dividing  a  victim,  and  passing  between  or  dis 
tributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18).  As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  care- 
fully inculcated  by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of 
perjury  was  strongly  condemned ;  and  to  a  false 
witness  the  same  punishment  was  assigned 
which  was  due  for  the  crime  to  which  he  testi- 
fied (Ex.  xx.  7  ;  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  Deut.  xix.  16-19  ; 
Ps.  xv.  4  ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi.  59 ;  llos. 
x.  4 ;  Zech.  viii.  17).  The  Christian  practice 
in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  the  oath  on  the 
Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice of  placing  the  hands  on  the  book  of  tttc 
Law.  The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is 
made  on  the  open  Koran.  Bedouin  Arabs  use 
various  sorts  of  adjuration,  one  of  which  some- 
what resembles  the  oath  "  by  the  Temple." 
The  person  takes  huld  of  the  middle  tent-pole, 
and  swears  by  the  life  of  the  tent  and  its  own- 
ers. The  stringent  nature  of  the  Homan  mili- 
tary oath,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  in- 
fraction of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  cer- 
tainly, in  several  places  in  N.  T.,  t*j.  Matt.  viii. 
9  ;  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42.' 

Obadi  ah.  1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are 
enumerated  in  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  gene- 
alogv  of  the  triU-  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21  ).— 

2.  According  to  the  received  text,  one  of  the 
live  sons  of  lzrahiah,  a  descendant  of  lssuchar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). — 

3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).  — 4.  A  Le- 
vitc,  son  of  Shcmaiah,  and  descended  from  Jed- 
uthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  25).  —  5. 
The  second  of  the  lion-faced  Gadites,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6. 
( >ne  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  —  7.  The  son  of 
Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up  in  the 
second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9).  —  8. 
A  priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  scaled  the 
coveuant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  —  &.  The 
prophet  Obadiah.  We  know  nothing  of  him 
except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  short  hook 
whieii  bears  his  name.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
adopted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  maintained  by 
Abrabnnel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Obadiah  of  Ahab's  feign,  is  as 
destitute  of  foundation  as  another  account,  also 
suggested  by  Abrabanel,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  a"  converted  Iduuuean.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  1  Kli  verse  of  his  prophecy.  He 
there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known"  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he 
must  have  lived  ut  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to 
the  year  B.C.  588.  If,  further,  his  prophecy 
against  Edom  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  year  B.C.  583,  we  have  its  date  fixed.  It 
must  have  been  uttered  at  some  time  in  the 
five  years  which  intervened  between  those  two 
dates.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight  for 
the  earlr  date  of  Obadiah  is  his  positian  in  the 
li*t  of  the  hooks  of  the  minor  prophets.  Why 
should  he  have  been  inserted 
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factor liv  when  he  says  that  the*  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five  ver- 
ses of  Autos,  ami  was  therefore  placed  next  after 
the  Book  of  Amos.  The  Book  of  Obudiah  is  n 
sustained  denunciation  of  the  Edomitcs,  melt- 
ing, as  is  the  wont  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (of. 
Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a  vision  of  the  future 
glorias  of  Zion.  when  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
should  have  wrought  her  deliverance,  and  have 
repaid  double  upon  her  enemies.  Previous  to 
the  captivity,  the  Edomitcs  were  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the  Samari- 
tans afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bors, and  they  were  relatives.  The  Edomitcs 
arc  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  friends, 
and  are  not  —  of  those  who  i  >u ■_•!»:  to  be  help- 
ers, but  in  the  dav  of  calamity  are  found 
"standing  on  the  other  side."  Tlie  prophet 
complains  that  thev  looked  on,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  thev  tri- 
umphed over  her  and  plundered  her;  and  that 
they  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably 
m  iking  their  way  through  Idunuea  to  Egypt. 
The  last  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part 
of  Obadiah  s  prophecy.  The  vision  presented 
to  thd  prophet  is  that  of  Zion,  triumphant  otvr 
the  ldumasans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to 
her  ancient  possessions,  and  extending  her  bor- 
ders northward  and  southward  and  eastward 
and  westward.  He  sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  consuming  the  house  of 
Esau  as  fire  devours  stubble  (ver.  18).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  now  cap- 
tive at  Sopharad,  are  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  the 
southern  tract  of  Judiea  (ver.  20).  Those  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overrun 
and  settle  in  Idurnssu  (ver.  19).  The  former 
inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  are  also  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  Philistia  (ib.).  To  the 
north,  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as 
far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while 
Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  possession  of 
Ofiload  (ib  ).  The  captives  of  the  ten  tribe* 
are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta 
near  Sidon  (ver.  20). 

The  question  is  asked,  Have  the  prophet's 
denunciations  of  the  Kdoraites  been  fulfilled, 
and  has  his  vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  real- 
ized ?  Typicallv,  partially,  and  imperfectly 
they  have  been  fulfilled,  but  they  await  a  fuller 
accomplishment.  The  first  fulfilment  of  the 
denunciation  on  Edom  in  all  probability  took 
place  a  few  years  after  its  utterance.  Five  years 
after  the  cupture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar 
reduced  the  Ammonites  aud  Moabitc*.  and  after 
their  reduction  made  an  e\|  (edition  into  Egvpt. 
This  he  could  hanllv  have  done  without,  at' the 
same  time,  reducing  Iduuuea.  A  more  full,  but 
■till  only  partial  and  typical,  fulfilment  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John  Hvrcunus, 
who  utterly  reduced  the  Murnajnns.  Similarly 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  would 
typically  and  imj»erfectly  fulfil  the  promise  of 
tue  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension  of  her 
borders.  The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  —  the 
future  golden  age  towards  which  the  seers 


stretched  their  hands  with  fond  yearnings  —  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  Christian,  not  in  the 
Jewish  Zion  —  in  the  antitype  rather  than  in 
the  type.  The  Book  of  Oltadiah  is  a  favorite 
study  of  the  modern  Jews.  It  is  here  especially 
that  they  read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  na- 
tion and  of  the  Christians.  Those  unversed  in 
their  literature  mav  wonder  where  the  Chris- 
tian* are  found  in  the  Book  of  Obadiah.  But 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tion that  by  Edomitcs  are  prophetically  meant 
Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant  Rome. 
Abrabane]  has  written  a  commentary  on  Oba- 
diah, resting  on  this  hypothesis  as'  its  basis. 
The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  arc  so  similar 
to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  Ac.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy 
of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote 
first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date 
to  Obadiah  thereby  settle  the  question.  Those 
who  place  him  later  leave  the  question  open,  as 
he  would  in  that  case  be  a  contemporary  of 
Jeremiah.  — 10.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
court  of  A  hah,  who  is  described  as  "  over  the 
house,"  that  is,  apparently,  lord  high  chamber- 
lain, or  mayor  of  the  palace  (1  K.  xviii.  3). 
His  influence  with  the  king  must  have  been 
great  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  position, 
though  a  devout  worshipjierof  Jehovah,  during 
the  fierce  persecution  of  the  prophets  by  Jezebel. 
At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  concealed  a  hundred 
of  them  in  caves,  ami  fed  them  there  with  bread 
and  wntcr.  But  he  himself  docs  not  seem  to 
have  lioen  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13).  The 
occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the 
history  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
office  "(1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  According  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  Ephrcm  Syrus, 
Obadiah  the  chief  officer  of  Ahabwas  the  same 
with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He  was  of  Shcchem 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  disciple  of  Elijah, 
and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty  wlio  was  sent 
by  Ahtuiah  (2  K-  i.  13).  —  11." The  father  of 
Ishmaiah,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  /  tK.u 
in  Davids  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). — 12.  A 
Mer.iritc  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

O'bai.    A  son  of  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  his  famih 
Arab  tribe  (tie 
identified.  In 
Ehal,  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
Avtti-i.i  and  the  GdxtniUz. 

Obdi'a.  l'robably  a  corruption  of  Obaia, 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Habaiah  appears 
(comp.  1  Esd.  v.  38  with  Ezr.  ii.  61 ).  Ap. 

O  bod.  1.  Son  of  Boat  and  Ruth  the 
Moabite-s  (Ruth  iv.  17).  The  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  are  given  with  much  beauty  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli,  which  a  compari- 
son of  the  ecnenlogies  of  David,  Samuel,  and 
Abiatbar,  shows  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
his  birth.  The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only 
Until  iv.  17,  and  in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth 
iv.  21.  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii. 
32.  In  all  these  five  pasaaees,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  is  said  to  !*_>  Ae/atlm 


A  son  ot  J  ok  tan,  ami,  uac  me  resi 
Iv,  apparently  the  founder  of  an 
(tien.  x.  28),  which  has  not  vet  been 

In  1  Chr.  i.  22,  the  name  is  written 
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of  Jew.  — 2.  A  descendant  of  Jarha,  the  Egyp- 
tian slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel. 
He  was  grandson  of  Zahad,  one  of  David's 
mighties  (1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38).  —  3.  One  of 
David's  mighty  men  (I  Chr.  xi.  47).  —  4.  One 
of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple :  son  of 
Shemaiah  the  first-born  of  Obed-cdom  ( I  Chr. 
xxvi.  7). — 6.  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the 
eapuins  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada 
in  the  revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  I ). 

O  bod-e  dom.  1.  A  Levite,  apparently 
of  the  family  of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a 
Gittitc  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a 
native  of  the  I^evitical  city  of  Gath-Kiminon  in 
Manassch,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Kohath- 
ites  (Josh.  xxi.  45).  After  the  death  of  Uzzah, 
the  ark,  which  was  being  conducted  from  the 
house  of  Abinadab  in  Gibe  ah  to  the  city  of 
David,  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obcd- 
edotn,  where  it  continued  three  months.  It  was 
brought  thence  by  David  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  25  ;  2  Sam. 
ri.  12).  —  2.  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jcdu- 
thun"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a  Meraritc  Levite, 
appears  to  be  a  different  person  from  the  last- 
mentioned.  He  was  a  Levite  of  the  second 
degree,  and  a  gatekeeper  for  the  ark  ( 1  Chr.  xv. 
18,  24),  appointed  to  sound  "  with  harps  on  the 
Sheminitn  to  excel"  (I  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5). 
There  is  one  expression,  however,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  Obcd-edora  the  gatekeeper,  and 
Obed-cdom  the  Uittitc,  may  have  been  the  same. 
After  enumerating  his  seven  sons,  the  chronicler 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  "for  God  blessed  him," 
referring  apparently  to  2  Snm.  vi.  11. 

Cbeth.  Kbbi>  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Esd. 
viii.  32^.  Ap. 

O'bll.  An  Ishmaclite  who  was  appropri- 
ately appointed  keeper  of  the  herds  of  camels 
in  the  reijrn  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Oblation.  [Sacrifice.) 

Cboth,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites,  cast  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii. 
43).    Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

Ochi'el  =  Jkikl  ( 1  Esd.  i.  9 ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xxx v.  9).    A  p. 

Ooide'lus.  A  corruption  of  Jozabad  in 
Ezr.  x.  22  (1  Esd.  iv.  22).  Ap. 

Oci'na.  "  Sour  and  Ocina  "  are  mentioned 
(Jud.  ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the  sca-coast 
of  Palestine,  which  were  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Holoferncs.  Its  position  agrees  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Accho.  Ap. 

Oc  ran.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Pagiel 
(Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'ded.     1.    The  father  of  Azariah  the 

Srophet  in  the  rcijrn  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1). — 
.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria  at  the 
time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  9). 

Odol  lam.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Amri,i.AM ;  found  in  2  Mnee.  xii.  38  only. 
Adullam  is  stated  by  Euschins  and  Jerome  to 
have  been  in  their  dav  a  larirc  village,  about 
ton  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis  ;  and  here  (if 
Bcit-jibrin  l>e  Eleutheropolis)  a  village  with  the 
name  of  Bet  Dula  or  Beit  Via  now  stands. 
'Die  obstacle  to  this  identification  in.  that,  in  the 
MCsJogue  of  Joshua  xv.,  it  is  mentioned  with  a 
group  of  towns  (Zoreah,  Soeoh,  &e.)  which  lay 
at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Judah,  while  Bet  Dula 


is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Kcilah,  &e.)  of  a 
separate  group,  farther  south.  Further  inves- 
tigation is  requisite  before  we  can  poeithrd* 
say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  nci^iborhood 
of  Bet  IHtla  answering  to  the  "  Caye  of  Adul- 
lam." The  cavern  at  Kfiurritun,  three  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers 
as  Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  question.  Ap. 

Odonar  kcs,  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe 
slain  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  ix.  66).  Ap. 

Offerings.  [Sacrifice.] 

Officer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  alt, 
of  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  officer,"  are 
either  of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synony- 
mous terms  for  functionaries  known  under 
other  and  more  specific  names,  as  "  scribe," 
"  eunuch,"  &c.  Tlic  two  words  so  rendered  in 
the  N.  T.  each  bear  in  ordinary  Greek  a  special 
sense.  In  the  case  of  virypiTTK,  this  is  of  no  very 
definite  kind ;  but  the  word  is  used  to  denote  an 
inferior  officer  of  a  court  of  justice,  a  messen- 
ger or  bailhT,  like  the  Roman  viator  or  lictor. 
UpuKToptr  at  Athens  were  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines  imposed  bv 
courts  of  justice ;  and  "  deliver  to  the  officer 
means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to  the 
officer  of  the  court.  The  word  "  officers  "  is 
used  (1  Mace.  x.  41,  xiii.  37)  in  speaking  of  the 
revenue-officers  of  Demetrius.  In  Ecclus.  x.  2, 
the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates  in  a 
general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority. 

Og,  an  Amoritish  king  of  Rashan,  whose 
rule  extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two 
chief  were  Ashtaroth-hamaim  and  Edrei  (Josh, 
xiii.  12).  He  was  one  of  the  last  represen- 
tatives of  the  giant-race  of  Rephaim.  Accord- 
ing to  Eastern  traditions,  he  escaped  the  delude 
bv  wading  beside  the  ark.  He  was,  with  his 
children  and  his  people,  defeated  and  extermi. 
natcd  by  the  Israelites  at  Edrei,  immediately 
aftcr  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  represented 
by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and  ally.  His  sixty 
proud  fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom 
assigned  to  the  Reulienitcs,  Gadites,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-13;  Num. 
xxxii.  33.  Also  Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4  ; 
Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  30).  The  belief 
in  On's  enormous  stature  is  corrolwrated  bv 
an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the  time 
of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  "  Rabbath 
of  the  children  of  Ammon."  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat 
beds  used  sometimes  on  the  housetops  of  East- 
ern cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant's  weight.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
words  mean  a  "  sarcophagus  of  black  basalt," 
a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubtedly  admit. 

O  had.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

O  hel.  As  the  text  now  stands,  Ohel  was 
one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
20). 

Oil.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
eients  as  yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one 
of  which  "most  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  best  oil  is  made  from  fruit 
gathered  about  November  or  Deceml>er,  when 
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it  has  begun  to  change  color,  but  before  it  has 
become  black.  The  In-rry  in  the  more  advanced 
state  yields  more  oil.  but  of  an  interior  quality. 
1.  (iatherimj.  —  Great  care  is  necessary  in  gath- 
ering not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree ;  and  with  this  view  it  was 
cither  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off'  carefully 
with  a  light  reed  or  stick.  After  gathering  anil 
careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was  either  at  once 
carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recommended  as 
the  course ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tallies 
with  hollow  trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow 
the  first  juice  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  be- 
neath, care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the 
juice,  which  i*  injurious  to  the  oil,  though  itself 
useful  in  other  ways.  2.  Prntituj.  —  In  order 
t««  make  oil,  the  fruit  was  either*  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  crushed  in  a  press  loaded  with  wood  or 
stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or  trodden  with  the 
feet.  Special  buildings  used  for  grape-pressing 
were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  olive-pressing, 
and  contained  both  the  press  und  the  receptacle 
fur  the  pressed  juice  The  "  beaten  "  oil  of 
Ex.  xxvii.  '20,  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40, 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  bv  bruising 
in  a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also  the 
place  and  the  machine  for  pressing,  arc  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna,  Oil-mills  are  often  made 
of  stone,  and  turned  by  hnnd.  Others  consist 
of  cylinders  enclosing  a  beam,  which  is  turned 
by  a  cam -1  or  other  animal.  3.  Ktrpimj.  — 
Both  olives  and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  carefully 
cleansed  ;  and  oil  was  drawn  out  for  use 
in  bonis  or  other  small  vessels.  Oil  of  Tekoa 
was  reckoned  the  best.  Trade  in  oil  was 
carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by  whom  it  was 
probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt,  whose 
olives  do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good 
oil  (2  Chr.  ii.  10).    Direct  trade  in  oil  was 


carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Palestine 

JE*r.  iii.  7  ;  Is.  xxx.  6,  Ivii.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  17  ; 
Ios.  xii.  1 ). 

Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food, 
common  to  all  olive- producing  countries,  the 
principal  uses  of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated. 
1.  Am  Food.  —  Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former, 
is  a  common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  2. 
Cosmetic.  —  As  is  the  case  generally  in"  hot  cli- 
mates, oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  r.</.  after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hai'r  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance, 
*•  7.  before  an  entertainment.  At  Egyptian  cn- 
tainments,  it  was  usual  ibr  a  servant  to  anoint 
the  head  of  each  guest  as  he  took  his  seat 
(limit  xxviii.  40  ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ;  Ruth  iii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20).  3.  Funerttil.  — The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  probably  as  a  partial  antiseptic, 
and  a  similar  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Jews.  4.  Medicinal.  —  As  oil  is  in 
use  in  many  cases  in  modern  medicine,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  much 
used  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity for  medicinal  purposes.  Celsui  repeat- 
edly speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially  old  oil, 
Applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers,  and 
in  many  other  cases.  Josephus  mentions  that 
among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case  of 
Ilerod,  ho  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil-bath.  The 
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prophet  Isaiah  (i.  6)  alludes  to  the  use  of  oil 
as  ointment  in  medical  treatment;  and  it  thus 
furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an 
efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  thrv 
were  enabled  to  jK-rform  (Mark  vi.  13).  With 
a  similar  intention,  no  doubt,  its  use  was 
enjoined  bv  St.  James  (v.  14).  5.  Oil  for 
lAijht.  —  The  oil  for  "the  light "  was  express- 
ly ordered  to  I*  olive-oil,  beaten,  i.t.  made  from 
olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  ( Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  xxxv.  8  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  same 
manner,  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  fed.  6.  ItUnai.  — a.  Uil  was 
jioured  on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal 
used  iu  offcriugs.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
offerings  were  to  be  devoid  of  oil ;  the  sin- 
offering,  Lev.  v.  11,  and  the  offering  of  jeid- 
ousv,  Num.  v.  15.  The  principle  on  which 
both  the  presence  and  the  aliscnce  of  oil  were 
prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 
gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or 
humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  19;  Rev.  vi.  6). 
b.  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.  7.  a.  As  so  important  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  Jew  was  required  to  in- 
clude oil  among  his  first-frnit-offerings  (Ex. 
xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16  ;  Num.  xviii.  12  ;  Deut.  xviii. 
4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5).  b.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also 
required  (Deut.  xii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  ic.). 
8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  Shields  of 
metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like  manner 
to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances  which  yield 
I  oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only 
one  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Esth.  It. 
12).  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juiec  which  exudes 
from  the  tree  Balsamodendron  Myrrha 

Oil-tree.  The  Hebrew  words  occur  in 
Nch.  viii.  15  (A.  V.  "  pirn -brunches  "),  l  K.  vi. 
23   ("olive-tree"),  and  in   Is.  xii.  19  ('  oO- 
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' ).  From  the  passage  in  Nchemiah, 
where  the  ets  shetnen  is  mentioned  U  dis- 
tinct from  the  "  olive-tree,"  writers  have,  with 
great  probability,  sought  to  identity  it  with  the 
zatkttin-txw  of  the  Aral);*,  the  IJulanitea  +-E<jyp- 
tiuat,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or 
small  tree  in  the  Plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found 
all  the  way  from  the  Peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger. 
The  zackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Arabs  for  its  medic i mil  pro|>erties. 

Ointment.  The  following  list  will  point 
out  the  scriptural  uses  of  ointment:  — 1.  C'os- 
tnrtic.  —  The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occa- 
sions prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  appears  to  have  had  place  among  the 
Jews  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  ix.  8;  Prov. 
xxvii.  9,  16,  tie.).  Oil  of  myrrh,  for  like  pur- 
poses, is  mentioned  Esth.  li.  12.  Egyptian 
paintings  represent  servants  anointing  guests 
on  their  arrival  at  their  entertainer's  house,  and 
alabaster  vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of 
the  ointment  which  they  were  used  to  contain. 
2.  Funerml.  —  Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  (todies,  and  the  clothes  in 
which  they  were  wrapped  (Matt.  xxvi.  12; 
Mark  xiv.  3,  8 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56  ;  John  xii.  3,  7, 
xix.  40).  3.  Medicinal.  —  Ointment  formed  an 
important  feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment 
(Is.  i.  6).  The  mention  of  balm  of  Gilcad  and 
of  eye-salve  (coUurium )  points  to  the  same  meth- 
od (Is.  i.  6  ;  John  ix.  6 ;  Jcr.  viii.  22  ;  Rev.  iii. 
18,  &c.).  4.  Ritual.  —  Besides  the  oil  used  in 
many  ceremonial  observances,  a  special  oint- 
ment was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecration 
(Ex.  xxix.  7.  xxx.  23,  33,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  15). 
Strict  prohibition  was  issued  against  using  this 
unguent  for  any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the  jrt- 
«on  of  a  foreigner,  and  against  imitating  it  in 
any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  The 
weight,  therefore,  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture 
would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question 
arises,  In  what  form  were  the  other  ingredients, 
and  what  degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  at- 
tain '  According  to  Maimonides,  Moses,  hav- 
ing reduced  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder, 
steeped  them  in  water  till  ull  the  aromatic  quali- 
ties were  drawn  forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil, 
and  tailed  the  whole  till  the  water  was  evapo 
rated.  The  residuum  thus  obtained  was  pre- 
served in  a  vessel  for  use.  Another  theory  sujh 
poscs  all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the 
form  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement 
by  weight  of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  in  some  solid  form,  but 
whether  in  an  unctuous  state  or  in  that  of  pow- 
der cunnot  lie  ascertained.  A  process  of  mak- 
ing ointment,  consisting,  in  part  at  least,  in 
boilin-,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli.  31.  Kings, 
and  also  in  MUM  esses  prophets,  were,  as  well 
as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ;  but 
Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
taking  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Jehu,  and  Joash.  It  is  evident  that  the 
sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and 
probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  A 
person  who*e  business  it  was  to  compound  oint- 
ments in  general  was  called  an  "  apothecary  " 
I  Neh.  iii.  8  ;  Eccl.  x.  1  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1 ).  The 
work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  women 


confectioners  (1  Sam.  viii.  13).  In  the  Chns. 
tian  Church,  the  ancient  usage  of  anointing  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained.  The 
ceremony  of  chrism,  or  anointing,  was  also 

j  added  to  baptism. 

Ola'mUfl.  MKsiirui.A»  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  30  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29).  Ap. 

Old  Te8tament.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation 
of  the  <  >ld  Testament.  Some  observations  will 
be  subjoined  respecting  (CJ  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  —  A.  — 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  1.  History 
of  Mr  Test.  —  A  history  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 
should  properly  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Canon  ;  from  which  time 
we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part  of 
it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted,  and  watched  over  it  Iteing 
thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the 
text  was  transmitted,  we  have  to  judge  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  ver- 
sions derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facts  respecting  it.  As  regards 
the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  pre- 
served, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text 
was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into 
volumes,  like' the  modern  synagogue-rolls  (Ps. 
xl.  7;  Jcr.  xxxvi.  14  ;  Zecn.  v.  1  ;  Ez.  ii.  9). 
The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was 
expressed  is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabsean  coins, 
and  having  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan 
character.  At  what  date  this  was  exchanged 
for  the  present  Aramaic  or  square  character  is 
still  as  undetermined,  as  it  is  at  what  date  the  use 
of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Palestine  bu|kt- 
seded  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  old  Jewish 
tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  as- 
cribed the  change  to  Ezra.  [Whiting.]  No 
vowel-points  were  attached  to  the  text ;  they 
were,  through  ull  the  early  jtcriod  of  its  histo- 
ry, entirely  unknown.  Convenience  had  in- 
deed, at  the  time  when  the  later  books  of  the 
O.  T.  were  written,  suggested  a  larger  use  of 
the  matres  lectionis:  it  is  thus  that  in  those 
books  we  find  them  introduced  into  many 
words  that  had  been  previously  spelt  without 
them.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
words  were  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 

I  divided.  Of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  though 
the  majority  proceed  continuously,  some  have 
a  point  after  every  word,  except  when  the 
words  are  closely  connected.  The  same  point 
is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead 
of  points  probably  came  in  with  the  square 
writing. 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sepa- 
rations between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sections  ; 
whether  made,  in  the  ease  of  the  more  impor- 
tant divisions,  by  the  commencement  of  a  new 
line,  or,  in  the  ease  of  the  less  important,  by  a 
blank  space  within  the  line.  These  lesser  and 
earlier  Parshioth,  of  which  there  are  in  the 
!  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or  Sabbath- 
lessons,  which  arc  first  mentioned  in  the  Maso 
rah.    The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishua 
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Applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Prophets  as  well 
as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of  their  real 
age,  we  know  but  little.  Htipfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  ulwavs  coincide  with  the  ca 
pitula  of  Jerome.  Tlmt  they  are  nevertheless 
more  uncient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  their  disae- 
cordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, which  are  966  in  number,  seem*  to  in- 
dicate that  they  had  an  historical  origin  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  thev  also  may  date  from  the  |ie- 
riod  when  the  0.  '1 .  was  first  transcribed  in  the 
square  character.  Of  any  logical  division,  in 
the  written  text,  of  the  prose  of  the  O.  T.  into 
Pcsukim,  or  verses,  we  find  in  the  Talmud  no 
mention ;  and  even  in  the  existing  synagogue- 
rolls  such  division  is  generally  ignored.  In 
the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukitn  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines, 
not  to  our  modern  verses;  and  it  is  probable, 
both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  ami 
from  the  analogous  practice  of  other  nations, 
that  tho  poetical  text  was  written  stkhoractri- 
cally. 

Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest 
are  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  LXX.  [Samari- 
tan Pi  ftTATKLTH ;  SKPTlfjCol  WT.]  In  the 
translations  of  Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  in- 
terpreters, the  fragments  of  whose  works  re- 
main to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from 
our  own  :  so  Also  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan.  A  few  centuries  later  we  have, 
in  the  Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  in  Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  And  yet  more  important  are  the  proofs 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its 
sul>stantial  identitv  with  our  own,  supplied  by 
the  translation  of  Jerome,  who  was  instructed 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  mainly  relied  upon 
their  authority  for  acquaintance  not  only  with 
the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  traditional  un- 
written vocalization  of  it.  This  brings  us  to 
the  middle  of  the  Tali  die  period.  The  learn- 
ing of  the  schools  which  had  been  formed  in 
Jerusalem  alwut  the  time  of  our  Saviour  by 
Hillel  and  Shamma;  tvas  preserved,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  iv  the  academies  of  Jab- 
neh,  Sepphoris,  Cajsarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  twriod 
was  &  Judah  the  Holv,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the 
Talmud,  and  who  died  about  a  d.  220.  After 
his  death,  there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish 
academies  of  Sum,  Nahardea,  and  Pum-Bedi- 
tha,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  twofold  Gcmara. 
or  commentary,  was  now  append**!  to  the 
Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud.  The  Je- 
rusalem Geniara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
TiU'rias,  probablv  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  ;  the  Babylonian  from  the  academies 
on  the"  Euphrates"  perhaps  bv  the  end  of  the 
5th. 


That,  along  with  the  task  »..'  collecting  and 
commenting  on  their  various  legal  traditions, 
the  Jews  of  these  several  academies  would  occu- 
py themselves  with  the  text  of  the  sat  red  writ- 
»*gs,  is  in  every  way  probable,  and  is  indeed  |  and  letters  of  the 


shown  by  various  Talraudic  notices.  In  these 
the  first  thing  to  lie  remarked  is  the  eutirc  al> 
sence  of  allusion  to  anv  such  glosses  of  inter- 
pretation as  those  which,  from  having  been  pre- 
vious! v  uotcd  on  the  margins  of  MSS..  hail 
probably  lieen  loosely  incorporated  into  tba 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Scptuu^iut. 
■  Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  had  become 
the  province  of  the  Tafguiuist,  not  of  the  tran- 
scriber; and  the  result  of  the  entire  divorce  of 
the  task  of  interpretation  from  that  of  tran- 
scription had  been  to  obtain  greater  security 
for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity. 
In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpre- 
tation, had  crept  in  the  more  childish  practice 
of  reading  some  passages  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  they  were  writtei.,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially 
in  the  memory.  But  these  traditional  and  con- 
fessedly apocryphal  rea  ling*  were  not  allowed 
to  affect  the  written  tex*.  The  care  of  the  Tul- 
mudic  doctors  for  the  text  is  shown  by  the 
pains  with  which  they  counted  up  the  number 
of  verses  in  the  different  hooks,  and  computed 
which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and  let- 
ters in  the  Pcntatcunh  and  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmud  is  ts 
noted  what  thev  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and 
yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into  the 
text,  indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence  with 
which  they  scrutinized  the  text,  ami  also  the  care 
with  which,  even  wliile  acknowledg  ng  its  oc- 
casional imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Criti- 
cal procedure  is  also  evinced  in  a  mention  of 
their  rejection  of  manuscripts  which  were  found 
not  to  agree  with  others  in  their  readings ;  and 
the  rules  given  with  reference  to  the  transc na- 
tion and  adoption  of  manuscripts  attest  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  Talmud  further 
makes  mention  of  the  euphemistic  Keris,  which 
are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles,  e.tj.  at  2  K.  vi.  25. 
It  also  reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinury 
points  placed  over  certain  words,  e.y.  at  Geri. 
xviii.  9  ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes  mys- 
tical explanations. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfcld 

f daces  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 
arge  points  (in  Hebrew  Sofik-fxuuk)  to  mark 
the  end  of  each  verse.  Thev  are  manifestly  of 
older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which  they  are. 
in  effect,  supplemented.  Coeval,  }*crhaps,  with 
the  use  of  the  So/Ji-jtamk  is  that  of  the  Mat-- 
keph,  or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  that  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  hut  one  accent 
tween  them.  It  must  be  older  than  the  ac- 
centual marks,  the  presence  or  al«sencc  of  which 
is  determined  by  it.  Such  modifications  of  tin 
text  as  tiwse  were  the  precursors  of  the  new 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  constitutes  the 
work  of  the  Masoretic  period.  It  is  evident 
in  mi  the  notices  of  the  Talmud  that  a  nuinlwr 
of  oral  traditions  had  l»een  gradually  accumu- 
lating respecting  lioth  the  integrity  of  particu- 
lar passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  to  Ik-  read.  This  vast  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms, 
compiled  and  ctid«>died  in  writing,  forms  what 
is  known  as  the  Mamrnh,  is.  Tnulition.  Bux. 
torf  ranges  its  contents  untler  the  three  heads 


of  observations  respecting  the  verses,  words, 
i  sacred  text.    In  regard  of  tha 
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remes,  the  Masoreta  recorded  how  manv  then' 
were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle  verso  in 
each  ;  also  how  many  verses  bewail  with  partic- 
ular letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the  luimr 
word,  or  eontaim><l  a  particular  number  of 
wonls  and  letters,  or  particular  word*  a  certain 
iuiiuImt  of  times,  &c.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
thev  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethilw,  where 
different  words  were  to  lie  read  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be 
omitted  or  supplied.  They  noted  that  certain 
wonls  were  to  be  found  so  many  times  in  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a 
particular  construction  or  meaning.  They 
noted  also  of  particular  words,  and  this  especi- 
ally in  cases  where  mistakes  in  transcription 
were  likelv  to  arise,  whether  they  were  to  be 
written  plme  or  drftctive,  ?'.«.  with  or  without 
the  moires  lectionit ;  also  their  vocalization  and 
accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  oc- 
curred so  vocalized  and  accented. 

In  regard  to  the  lettera,  they  computed  how 
often  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurred  in 
the  0.  T. :  they  noted  fifteen  instances  of  let- 
ters stigmatized  with  the  extraordinary  points : 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters, 
viz"  the  majtuculie,  which  they  variously  com- 
puted ;  the  minuscuLr,  of  which  they  reckoned 
thirty-three ;  the  suspense,  four  in  number ; 
and  the  mversa>,  of  which  there  are  eight  or 
nine.  The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Ma- 
sorah  is  undoubtedly  its  collection  of  Keris. 
The  first  rudiments  of  this  collection  meet  us 
in  the  Talmud.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Keris 
in  all  cases  represent  the  readings  which  the 
Masoreta  themselves  approved  as  correct.  The 
Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances  of 
what  it  calls  "  Correction  of  the  Scribes."  The 
real  import  of  this  is  doubtful.  Furthermore 
the  Masorah  contains  certain  "  Conjectures," 
which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Keris, 
respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages. 
The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  dis- 
tinct books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of 
transferring  it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Bible.  For  this  purpose,  large  curtailments 
were  neeessarv.  The  Masorah  is  now  distin- 
guished into  the  iiamn  magna  and  the  Maxora 
pnrva,  the  latter  being  an' abridgment  of  the 
former,  and  including  all  the  Keris  and  other 
compendious  observations,  and  being  usually 
printed  in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the 


'he  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Ma- 
soretie  period.  A  far  more  important  work 
was  the  furnishing  of  the  text  with  vowel- 
marks,  by  which  the  traditional  pronunciation 
of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  That  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  was  post- 
Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence  from  the 
Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah  :  and  as 
they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  .Indah  Ching.  in 
the  hegin n in u'  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
must  have  been  perfected  lie  fore  that  date. 
Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import 
of  the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  h;is  shown,  es- 
sentially rhythmical  :  hence  they  had  from  the 
first  both  a  "logical  and  a  musical  significance. 


Besides  the  evidences  of  various  reading*  con 
taitu-d  in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have 
two  lists  of  different  readings  purporting  or 
presumed  to  be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian 
I  and  Babylonian  Jews  respectively.    The  first 
|  of  these  'was  printed  by  It.  Jacob  bin  Chaim 
iu  the  Bomlarg  Bible.    The  different  readings 
1  are  216  in  number.    They  are  generally  of  but 
|  little  importance.    The  other  is  the  result  of  a 
collation  of  MSS.  made  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  two  Jews,  H.  Aaron  hen  Asher,  a  Pal- 
estinian, and  R.  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  a  Baby- 
lonian.   The  differences,  864  in  number,  relate 
to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Makkeph,  and 
in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  division 
of  one  word  into  two.    From  the  end  of  the 
Masorctic  period  onward,  the  Masorah  became 
the  great  authority  by  which  the  text  given  in 
all  the  Jewish  MS*S.  was  settled. 

8.  Manuscripts.  —  We  must  now  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  O.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They 
fall  into  two  main  classes  :  synagogue-rolls  and 
MSS.  for  private  use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are 
written  in  the  Bquare.  others  in  the  rabbinic  or 
cursive  character.  The  synagogue-rolis  con- 
tain, separate  from  each  other,  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed  sections  of  the 
Prophets,  and  the  so-called  Megilloth,  viz.  Can- 
ticles, Ruth,  Lamentations,  Kccleaiastes,  and 
Ksthcr.  The  text  of  the  synagogue-rolls  is 
written  without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph-pas  uks : 
the  greater  parshioth  are  not  distinguished,  nor 
yet,  strictly,  the  verses ;  these  last  are  indeed 
oftm  slightly  separated,  but  the  practice  is 
against  the  ancient  tradition.  The  two  modi- 
fications of  the  square  character  in  which  these 
rolls  are  written  are  distinguished  by  the  Jews 
as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  i.r.,  probably,  the 
perfect  and  the  foreign.  Private  MSS.  in  the 
I  square  character  are  in  the  book-form,  cither 
on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  folio  to  l2mo.  Some  contain  the  Hebrew 
text  alone ;  others  add  the  Targum,  or  an 
Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interspersed 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occa- 
sionally in  the  margin.  The  upper  and  lower 
margins  are  generally  occupied  by  the  Maso- 
rah, sometimes  by  rabbinical  commentaries,  &c. 
The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the 
subscription  ;  but  as  the  sul*criptions  are  often 
concealed  in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is 
occasionally  difficult  to  find  them  ;  occasionally 
nlso  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  them.  Even 
when  found  and  deciphered,  they  cannot  al- 
wavs  be  relied  on.  N'o  satisfactory  criteria 
have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages  of 
MSS.  are  to  be  determined.  Few  existing 
MSS.  are  supposed  to  l>c  older  than  the  12th 
centurv.  Kennicott  and  Bruns  assigned  one 
of  the'ir  collation  (No.  590)  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  D«  Rossi  dates  it  a.d.  1018;  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  ad- 
judges  to  the  8th  century.  It  is  usual  to  dis- 
tinguish  in  these  MSS.  three  modifications  of 
the  sou  are  character:  viz.,  a  Spanish  writing, 
upright  and  regularly  formed  ;  a  (ierman,  in 
dined  and  sharp-pointed ;  and  a  French  and 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  One 
important  distinction  between  tne  Spanish  and 
German  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  or- 
der in  which  the  books  are  generally  arranged 
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The  former  follow  the  Masorah,  placing  the  1514-17,  but  not  issued  till  1522.  The  Hebrew 
Chronicled  before  the  rvst  of  tin-  Hagiographa  :  is  pointed,  but  uuaccentuatcd :  it  was  taken  from 
the  latter  conform  to  the  Talmud.  placing  .lore-  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
miah  and  Ezekicl  U -fore  Isaiah,  and  Utah,  sej»a-  University  Library  at  Madrid.  To  this  snc- 
rate  from  the  other  Megidoth,  belbre  the  ceeded  an  edition  which  has  had  more  influence 
Psalms.  Private  MSS.  in  the  rabbinic  charac-  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times  —  the  Sca- 
le* are  mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of  com  para-  ond  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  bv  Bonilicrg  at 
lively  late  late.  Since  the  d.ivs  of  Kennicott  Venice,  4  vols,  fob,  15J5-6.  The  editor  was 
and  De  Itossi,  m<  d  rn  research  bus  discovered  the  learneil  Tunisian  Jew,  H.  Jacob  ben  (  haim. 
various  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  great  feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  cor- 
Of  many  of  these,  'here  seems  no  reason  to  sup-  rection  of  the  <cxt  by  the  precepts  of  the  Ma- 
povj  that  tbey  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge  sorah.  in  which  he  was  profoundly  skilled,  and 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  diflcrcnt  from  the  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  text  itself,  his  labors 
MSS.  examined  bv  Pinner  at  Odessa.  One  of  wen'  employed.  The  Koyal  or  Antwerp  I'olv- 
these  MSS.  (A.  No.  1),  a  Pentateuch  roll,  un-  glot,  printed  by  Planting  vols.  f<>|.  1  569-72, 
pointed,  brought  from  Derliend  in  Daghestan,  i  at  the  cx]h-u»c  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited 
ap|R-ars  by  the  sul>scription  to  have  been  writ-  by  Arias  M  on  tan  us  and  others,  took  the  Coin- 
ten  previously  to  the  year  A.D.  580;  and,  if  so,  plutcnsian  us  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew  text,  but 
is  the  oldest  known  Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  iu  compared  this  with  one  of  BomUrg's,  so  as  to 
existence.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  re-  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
markable.  Another  MS.  (B.  No.  3)  containing  followed  both  in  tlie  Paris  Polyglot  of  Lc  Jay, 
the  Prophet*,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio,  al-  9  vols,  fob  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
though  only  dating,  according  to  the  inscrip-  London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657. 

tion,  from  a.d.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Ma-  A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  prcccd- 

sor.ih,  is  a  yet  greater  treasure.    Its  vowels  ing  was  issued  by  the  Ia  ipsic  Professor,  Elias 

and  accents  are  wholly  ditferent  from  those  now  Hutter,  at  Hamburg,  fol.  15N7  :  it  was  intended 

i    ..*e,  lioth  in  form  and  in  position,  being  ull  for  students,  the  servile  letters  being  distin- 

/tore  the  letters  :  they  have  accordingly  ken  guished  from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A 

the  theme  of  much  discussion  tummu  Hebrew  siiccial  mention  is  also  due  to  the  lalmrs  of  the 

scholars.    The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by  eider  Buxtorf,  who  carefully  revised  the  text 

Kennicott  ure  all  in  the  liook  form,  after  the  Masorah,  publishing  it  in  8vo  at  liable, 

3.  Printetl  Text.  —  The  history  of  the  printed  1611,  and  again,  after  a  fresh  revision,  iu  his 

text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences  with  the  valuable  ltabbinical  Bible.    Neither  the  text 

early  Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books,  of  Hutter,  nor  that  of  Buxtorf,  was  without  its 

First  appeared  the  Psalter,  iu  1477,  probably  permanent  influence;  but  the  Hebrew  Bible 

at  Bologna,  in  4to,  with  Kimehi's  commentary  which  larainc  the  standard  to  subsequent  gen- 

intcrspersed  among  the  verses.    (July  the  first  '  crations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a  learned 

four  psalms  had  the  vowel-points,  and  these  rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.    His  text  was 

but  clumsily  expressed.    At  Bologna,  there  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 

subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the  Pentateuch,  with  two  MSS.;  one  liearing  date  129!>.  the 

iu  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targum  ami  the  other  a  Spanish  MS.,  boosting  an  antiquity  of 

commentary  of  Kashi ;  and  the  Jive  Megilloth  900  years.    It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols. 

(Buth- Ksth.v),  in  folk),  with  (he  commenta-  8vo,  1661,  with  a  preface  by  Leusden,  professor 

ries  of  Kashi  and  Abeu  E^ra.    From  Soncino,  at  Utrecht;  and  again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667. 

near  Cremona,  issued  in  I486  the  Prophetje  The  progeny  of  the  text  of  Athias  was  as 

Kiores  (Joshua-Kings),  folio,  unpointed,  with  follows : — <».  That  of  Clodius,  Frankfort-on- 
imchi's  commentary.    The  honor  of  printing  I  Main,  8vo,  1677;  reprinted,  with  alterations, 

the  rirst  entire  Hebrew  Bible  belongs  to  the  8vo,  16'J2;  4to,  1716.    //.  That  of  Jablousky, 

■bore-mentioned  town  of  Soncino.  The  edition  Berlin,  large  8vo  or  4to,  1699;  reprinted,  but 

is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated.     Nine  less  correctly,  12mo,  1712.    r.  That  of  Van  uVr 

conies  only  ot  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one  llooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo, 

belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    The  car-  1705.    This  edition,  of  good  reputation  lor  its 

lier  printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of  accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  di>- 

the  text.    This  was  followed,  in  1494,  bv  the  tiuctness  of  its  tyjK',  deserves  special" attention, 

4to  or  8vo  edition  printed  by  (iersom  at  Bres-  as  constituting  our  present  Urtx*  ><<;jthi*.  ./. 

fia,  remarkable  as  being  the  edition  from  which  That  of  Opitz.  Kiel,  4to,  1709.    e.   That  of 

Luther's  German  translation  was  made.    This  J.   H.   Michaelis,   Halle,  8vo  and  4to,  172<>. 

edition,  along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the  The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now 

bids  of  the  hist  edition,  with  the  Masorah,  in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  llooght. 

Targums,  and  rabbinical  comments,  printed  by  4.  Critiml  htlmr*  <tn<l  A/>ftnratug. —  The  bis 

Bombers  at  Venice  iii  1">|h,  lid.,  under  the  torv  of  the  criticism  of  the  text  lias  already 

editorship  of  the  converted  Jew,  Felix  del  Prato;  Urn  brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  labors 

though  the  "  pluriinis  collatis  cxemnl.-irihu*  "  o|  the  Masoretri  and  their  immediate  successors, 

of  the  editor  seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  It  must  l>e  here  resumed.    In  the  early  part 

also  usetl  in  aid.    This  edition  was  the  tirst  to  >>f  the  13th  ccntnry,  R.  Meir  Lcvitu,  a  native 

contain  the  Masora  magna,  and  the  various  of  Burgos  and  inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by 

readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  abbreviation  as  Haramah,  by  patronymic  as 

After  the  Brcscian,  the  next  primary  edition  Todrositts,  wrote  a  critical  work  on  the  IVnr.i 

was  that  contained  iu  the  Complutwistan  Poly-  tench  called  The  Book  of  the  ifnxora/i  tli>  !/•>>' it 

glot,  published  al  <  'omplutum  (  Ab  ala]  in  Spain,  of  ihr          in  which  he  endeavored,  by  a  coll* 

at  the  expense  of  Canlinal   Ximenes,  dated  tion  ot  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the  true  reading  in 
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various  passage*.  At  a  later  period.  R.  Men-  ;  various  reading  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Mas© 
ahem  de  Lonzuno  collated  ten  MsS.,  chiedv  nth,  with  the  authorities  tor  them.  It  must  be 
Spani.-di,  some  of  them  five  or  six  centuries  old,  confessed  that  little  has  yet  lieen  done  for  the 
with  Bombetg's  4 to  Bible  of  1544.  The  re-  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  from 
suits  were  given  in  the  work  "  Light  of  the  the  uncicnt  versions,  in  comparison  with  what 
Law,"  printed  at  Venice,  1618.  They  relate  ,  might  te  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet  to 
onlv  to  the  Pentateuch.  A  more  important  i  learn  what  critical  treasures  tbom-  versions  really 
work  was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi  of  Mantua,  contain.  It  might  las.  well,  too,  if  along  with 
in  the  I  "th  century, "  Repairer  of  the  Breach  ;  "  the  version-reading*  were  collected  together  all, 
a  copious  critical  "commentary  on  the  whole  of  or  at  least  all  the  more  important,  conjectural 
the  l>.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  <  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  bv 


editions  of  the  Musorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  bis  reach.  In  1746,  the 
expectations  of  the  public  were  raised  by  the 
Prolegomena  of  Houbigant,  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris  ;  and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared,  splen- 
didly printed,  in  4  vols.  ml.  The  text  was  that 
of  Van  der  Hooght,  divested  of  points,  and  of 
every  vestige  of  the  Masorah.  In  the  notes, 
copious  emendations  were  introduced.  In  the 
same  year,  1 753,  appeared  at  Oxford  Kcnnicott's 
first  Dissertation  on  the  stute  of  the  Printed 
Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.  The  re- 
sult of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly 
10,000/.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.  throughout  Eurojie,  which 
was  |Hsrformed  from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by 
Kennicott  himself,  but  chiefly,  under  his  direc- 
tion, by  Professor  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  and 
others.  The  collation  extended  in  all  to  581 
Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and  40  printed 
editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which,  however, 
only  about  half  were  collated  throughout,  the 
rest  in  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-80:  th©  text  is  Van 
der  Hooght's,  unpointed  ;  the  various  readings 
arc  given  below;  comparisons  are  also  made 
of  the  Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  of  the  parallel  passages  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles,  4c.  The  labors  of  Kennicott 
were  supplemented  bv  those  of  De  Rossi,  pro- 
fessor at  Parma.  His  plan  differed  materially 
from  Kennicott's :  he  confined  himself  to  a 
specification  of  the  various  readings  in  select 
passages  ;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  au- 
thorities. For  the  passages  on  which  it  treats, 
the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work  may  be  re- 
garde*!  as  almost  complete. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Rcineccius, 
and  a  selection  of  the  more  important  readings 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by 
Dodcrlcin  and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo,  1793. 
It  is  printed  (except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper, 
ami  is  reputed  very  incorrect.  A  better  critical 
edition  is  that  Of  Jahn,  Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo, 
1806.  The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  criti- 
cal collations  to  public  account  was  made  by 
Boothrovd,  in  his  unpointed  Bible,  with  van- 
on*  readings  and  English  notes,  Pontefrart,  4to. 
1SHM8,  at  a  time  when  Houhigant's  principles 


various  Scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
which  at  present  lie  buried  in  their  several  com- 
mentaries and  other  publications.  5.  Priori- 
pirn  of  Criticism.  —  The  method  of  procedure 
required  in  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  is  widely 
different  from  that  practised  in  the  criticinn  of 
the  N.  T.  Our  O.  T.  textus  rrrrpha  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine 
Scripture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
detecting  and  correcting  the  errors  contained 
in  it  are  more  precarious,  the  results  are  more 
uncertain,  and  the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of 
the  diplomatic  evidence  of  MSS.  to  that  of  a 
good  critical  judgment  and  sagacity  ia  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  indeed  to  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  MSS.  that,  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  true  text,  we  must  first  have 
recourse.  Where  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  ho*  been 
laid  down  as  a  canon  that  we  ought  not  to  let 
the  mere  numerical  majority  preponderate,  but 
should  examine  what  is  the  reading  of  the  earli- 
est and  best.  The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most 
part  only  to  our  first  sure  standing-ground,  th« 
Masoretic  text :  in  other  words,  to  u»e  averaga 
written  text  of  a  period  later  by  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  than  the"  latest  book  of 
the  O.  T. 

In  ascending  upwards  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  our  first  critical  materials  are  the  Maso- 
retic Keris,  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preser- 
vation of  many  authentic  readings.  A  Keri 
therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference-  to 
a  Chethib,  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufficient 
evidence,  external  or  internal  ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind, 
"Procllvi  scriptioni  pratstat  ardua,"  many  of 
them  being  but  arbitrary  softenings-down  of 
difficult  readings  in  the  genuine  text.  The  ex- 
press assertions  of  the  Masorah,  as  also  of  the 
Fargum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  partic- 
ular passages,  are  of  course  important.  From 
these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome,  the 
most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  have  to  rely  in  our  endeavors  to  amend  the 
Masoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  every 
thing  respecting  it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  accurate  as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  Hebrew  reading  which  can 
lie  shown  to  have  been  received  by  Jerome, 
should,  if  sanctioned  or  countenanced  by  the 
rargnm.  lie  so  far  preferred  to  one  upheld  by 


were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This  was  followed  the  united  testimony  of  all  MSS.  whatever 
in  IS2I  by  Hamilton's  C-*l>r  frit ->,«,  modelled  Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient, 
on  the  plan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Oriesbach.  The  none  can,  on  the  whole,  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
most  iinjiortant  contribution  towards  the  for-  [  point  of  view,  so  valuable  as  his.    Of  the  Greek 


nation  of  a  revised  tcvt  that  has  vet  appeared 
is  Dr.  Davidson's  /AW  T>  n  of  th,  0.  T. 
ncisni  from  Cntiml  Swirrrjt,  185:).    It  presents 


ffovf/  from  Unheal  Svnrm,  1855.  It  presents  Svnae  tears  the  impress  of  having  been  made 
*  convenient  epitome  of  the  more  important  |  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Scptuagint 


versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachns,  and  Theodo- 
tion.  we  posses*  but'  mere  fragments.  The 
Svriae  tears  the  impress  of  having  been 
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The  Targums  are  too  often  paraphrastic.  Still 
they  all  furnish  most  important  material  for  the 
correction  of  the  Masorctic  text ;  and  their 
cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all  concur  in 
•  reading  difterent  to  that  which  it  contains,  is 
very  strong. 

The  Scptuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity, but  on  various  account*  untrustworthy 
in  the  reading  which  it  represents,  mtut  be 
treated  for  critical  purposes  in  the  sume  way  as 
the  Masorctic  Kcria.  The  presence  of  any  He- 
brew reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it 
can  be  independently  shown  to  be  probable  that 
that  reading  is  the  true  one.  In  the  opposite 
direction  of  confirming  a  Masoretic  reading, 
against  which  later  testimonies  militate,  the 
authority  of  the  Scptuagint,  on  accoant  of  its 
age,  necessarily  stands  high.  Similar  remarks 
would, «  prion,  seem  to -apply  to  the  critical  use 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch:  it  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of  any  real 
additional  value.  In  the  case  of  the  0.  T.,  un- 
like that  of  the  N.  T.,  another  source  of  emenda- 
tions is  generally  allowed,  viz.  critical  conjec- 
ture. The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is  probably  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  0.  T.  In  the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  has  generally  restricted  himself  to  the  ad- 
mission of  corrections  warranted  by  MS.,  Mas- 
oretic, or  Tulmudic  authority,  those  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  do  not  exceed'  1 1  ;  those  in  the 
Psalm*  are  proportinatcly  three  times  as  nume- 
rous ;  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous 
than  those  in  the  Psalms.  In  all  emendations 
of  the  text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
critical  materiuls  which  we  possess,  or  by  criti- 
cal conjecture,  it  is  essential  that  the  proposed 
reading  be  one  from  which  the  existing  reading 
may  have  been  derived  :  hence  the  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  means  by  which  corruptions 
were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  transcriber  for  an- 
other. Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeat- 
ed ;  or  they  were  dropped,  and  this  especially 
when  they  ended  like  those  that  preceded.  Oc- 
casionally a  letter  may  have  travelled  from  one 
word,  or  a  word  from  one  verse,  to  another. 
Wilful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical 
grounds  has  also  been  occasionally  charged  up- 
on the  Jews ;  but  the  allegation  has  not  been 
proved,  and  their  known  reverence  for  the  text 
militates  against  it.  To  the  criticism  of  the 
rowel-marks  the  same  general  principles  must 
be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  to  that  of  the 
consonants.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from 
the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at  our  unfettered 
discretion. 

B.  Ixtbutkbtatiox  of  thb  Old  Tksta- 
jibxt. —  1.  History  of  the  [ntrqirtUition.  —  We 
shall  here  endeavor  to  present  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the 
scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  have  in  different  am* 
received.  At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christi- 
anity, two  opposite  tendencies  had  manifested 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  them  among 
the  Jews  ;  the  one  to  an  extreme  literalism,  the 
other  to  nn  arbitrary  allegorism.  The  former 
of  these  was  mainl'v  developed  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  from  the  nature 


of  things,  most  completely  observed.  The 
Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation 
of  that  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  over- 
looking die  moral  principles  on  which  those 
precepts  were  founded  and  which  they  should 
have  unfolded  from  them,  there  endeavored  to 
supply  by  other  means  the  im perfections  in- 
herent in  every  law  in  its  mere  literal  accepta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  at  Alexandria  the 
uliegoriziug  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it 
hail  appeared  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as 
w lu.- re  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the 
priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  had  been  treated 
as  symbolical  of  the  universe.  It  had  l»ccn 
fostered  by  Aristobulus,  and  at  length,  two  cen- 
turies later,  it  culminated  in  Philo,  from  whose 
works  we  best  gather  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed.   For  in  the  general  principles  of  inter- 

K rotation  which  Philo  adopted,  he  was  but  fol- 
>wiug,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track 
which  had  been  previously  marked  out  by  those, 
probably  the  TherapcuU*,  under  whom  he  had 
studied.  His  expositions  have  chiefly  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  arch- prophet,  the  man  initiated  above  all 
others  into  divine  mysteries  ;  and  in  the  persons 
and  things  mentioned  in  these  writings  he 
traces,  without  denying  the  outward  reality  of 
the  narrative,  the  mystical  designations  of  dif- 
ferent abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of  the  in- 
visible. The  Alexandrian  interpreters  were 
striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  die  Gentile  world, 
by  showing  that  Moses  had  anticipated  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian  lit- 
eralism and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever 
remained  entirely  distinct.  In  fact  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literalism  and  arbitrary  allegorism, 
in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral  teaching 
and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture,  had  too 
much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the 
development  of  the  two  distinct  yet  co-cxistcnt 
spheres  of  Halachah  and  Hagadah,  in  which 
the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  shown 
by  the  later  Jewish  writings,  ranged.  The  for- 
mer ("  repetition,"  "  following  ")  embraced  the 
traditional  legal  determinations  for  practical 
observance:  the  latter  ("discourse")  the  un- 
restrained interpretation,  of  no  authentic  force 
or  immediate  practical  interest. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treat- 
ment of  the  0.  T.  was  necessarily  much  <Je- 
lcndent  on  that  which  it  had  received  from  the 
The  Alexandrian  allegorism  re-appears 
the  most  fully  in  the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  but  it  influenced  also  the  other  writings 
of  die  sub-apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish 
cabalism  passed  to  some  extent  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
employed  by  the  Gnostics.  But  this  was  not 
to  bust,  tremens,  himself  not  altogether  free 
from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it :  and  Tcr- 
tullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only 
in  their  logical  connection,  and  with  reference 
to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered. 
In  another  respect,  all  was  changed.  The 
Christian  interpreters  by  their  lwlief  in  Christ 
stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the  cor 
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■ion  of  the  whole  bunlen  of  the  O.  T.  to  which  1  held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a 
the  Jews  hail  never  reached  ;  and  thti*,  however  threefold  BMUUMT,  literally,  tropologically.  my*, 
ibey  tnav  have  erred  in  the  detail,  of  their  in-  ticallv  :  the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest.  th« 
terpretation*,  they  were  generally  conducted  last  the  highest.  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new 
by  them  to  the  right  conditions  in  regard  of  threefold  division  of  scriptural  inteqm-tation, 
Christian  doctrine.  The  view  held  by  the  identifying  the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first 
Christian  Fathers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  meaning,  making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual 
the  X.T.  had  been  virtually  contained  and  fore-  meaning  the  second,  and  maintaining  that, 
shadowed  in  the  Old,  generally  induced  the  thirdly,  Scripture  was  to  be  understood  "  secun- 
search  in  the  O.  T.  for  such  Christian  d<»ctrinc  dum  tuturorum  beatitudinem."  The  influence 
rather  than  for  the  old  philosophical  dogmas,  of  Origin's  writing!  was  supreme  in  the  ( ■  rivk 
Their  general  convictions  were  doubtless  here  Church  for  a  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
more  correct  than  the  details  which  they  ad-  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Diodore, 
ranceil :  and  it  would  lie  easy  to  multiply 'from  bishop  of  Tarsus,  previously  a  p'n-l.yter  at 
the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Tcrtullian,  or  Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  whole  of 
In-na-us,  t\pica!  interpretations  that  could  no  the  O.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  ot  Scrip- 
longer  he  defended.  ,  tnre.  Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore,  Theodore  of 
It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  Mopsucstia  pursued  an  exclusively  grammati- 
previous  learning  hud  already  exerted  the  di.-ej>-  cal  inteq)retation  into  a  decided  rationalism, 
est  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  rejecting  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetical  ref- 
that  definite  principles  of  interpretation  were  cretice  of  the  O.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be 
by  a  new  order  of  men,  the  most  illustrious  and  onlv  applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of  accom- 
influential  teachers  in  the  Christian  Church,  first  fnodation.  Chrvsostom,  another  disciple  of 
laid  down.  Clement  hen?  led  the  way  He  held  Diodore,  followed  a  sounder  course,  rejecting 
that  in  the  Jewish  law  a  fourfold  imjx»/t  was  to  neither  tin-  literal  nor  the  spiritual  inurpnta- 
be  trac  e), —  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  prophcti-  tion,  but  bringing  out  with  much  lone  from 
cal.  Of  these  the  second  was  the  relic  of  the  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  was  followed 
philosophical  element  that  others  had  previous-  by  Thcodorct,  who  intcqirctcd  l<oth  literally 
ly  ingrafted  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Clem-  aiid  historically,  and  also  aJlegorically  and 
e'nt  was  Mu  ce.  ded  by  his  m  holar  Origen.  With  prophetieallr. 

him  biblical  interpretation  showed  itself  more       In  the  Western  Church,  the  influence  of 

dV'idedlv  Christian;  and  while  the  wisdom  of  Origen,  if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was 

the  Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  per-  yet  permanently  greater  thnn  in  the  Eastern 

mancut  inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinc-  Hilary  of  I'oitiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have 

live  s\mlH»lical  meaning  w  hich  philosophy  had  drawn  largely  from  Origen  iii  his  Commentary 

placed  u jh m   the  O.  T.  disappeared,     o'ri  gen  on  the  l'salms.    But  in  truth,  us  a  practical 

recognizes  in  Scriptim*,  as  it  were,  a  liody,  soul,  interpreter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen;  care- 

and  spirit,  answering  to  the  bodv,  soul,  and  fully  set  king  out,  not  what  meaning  tile  Scrip* 

spirit  of  uiun  :  the  first  serves  for  the  edification  ture  might  In-ar,  hut  whut  it  really  intended, 

of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that  of  the  more  and  drawing  forth  the  evangelical  sense  from 

advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  j«  rfect.   The  the  literal  w  ith  cogency,  terseness,  and  elegance, 

reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first.  th<-  letter  of  Here,  too,  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in  ad  value 

Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of  those  of  Origen;  carefully  preserving  in  its  integrity 

whose  faith  is  nurtured  by  it.    The  second,  >  the  literal  sense  of  the  historical  narrative  of 

which  is  in  fai  t  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  Scripture  us  the  substructure  of  the  mystical, 

he  illustrates  by  the  interpretation  of  IJeut.  ,  lest  otherwise  the  luttcr  should  prove"  to  be 

xxv.  4  in  I  Cor.  ix.  9.    The  third,  however,  is  but  a  building  in  the  uir.    But  whatever  ad- 

that  on  which  he  principally  dwells,  showing  values  had  Urn  made  in  the  treatment  of 

how  the  .Jewish  Law,  spiritually  understood,  O.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the  days  of 

contained  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  Origen  were  unhappily  not  ] perpetuated.  We 

Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own  term)  may  see  this  in  the  Niorals  of  (in-gory  on  the 

the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  !«•  alwav*  Book  of  Job  ;  the  last  gnat  independent  work 

pre.,  n't  in  Scripture,  the  bodily  not  always,  of  a  Latin  Father.    Three  senses  of  the  sucred 

Origen's  own  expositions  of  Scripture  wen*,  no  text  are  hen*  recognized  and  pursued  in  scpa- 

doitht,  less  successful  than  his  investigations  of  rate  threads;  the  historical  and  literal,  the  afle* 

the  prill    |  ..  -  on  which   if  on  lit  to  Is    ex  gori<   I,  and  tin   moral     Bui  the  three  Bare 

pounded.     Yet  as  the   appliances  which  he  hardly  any  mutual  connection  :  the  very  idea 

hnmght  to  the  study  of  Scripture  made  him  of  such  a  connection  is  ignored.   Such  was  the 

the  father  of  biblical  criticism,  HO  of  alt  detailed  general  character  of  the  interpretation  which 

Christian  scriptural  commentaries  his  wen*  the  prevailed   through   the   middle  ages,  during 

fir«t ;  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  which  Oregon's  work  stood  in  high  repute 

would  estimate  aright  their  several  merits  and  The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely 

delects.  divorced  front  the  literal. 

The  value  of  Origen's  n-senrches  was  best      The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investigation  of 

appreciated,  a  century  later,  by  Jerome.    He  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T. 

adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's  princi-  came  from  the  great  Jewish  commentators, 

pies;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  the  mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  1 1th  and  tol- 

practica)  application  of  them:  he  devoted  more  lowing  centuries  ;  Hashi  (t  1 105),  Al«n  Ezra 

attention  to  the  literal  intcrpntation,  the  basis  |tll67).  Kimchi  (t  1340),  and  other*.  Fol- 

of  the  rest,  and  he  brought  aNo  larger  stores  lowing  in  the  wake  of  these,  the  converted  Jew, 

of  learning  to  bear  upon  it.    With  Origen,  he  ,  Nicolaus  of  Lyre  near  Evrcux,  in  Normandy 
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(t  1341,.  produced  his  Postilla?  Perpetuc  on 
the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  con- 
temh'd  for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they 
alt  must  rest.  Exception  was  taken  to  these  a 
century  later  by  Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  con- 
verted" Jew  (t  1435),  who  upheld,  by  the  side 
of  the  literal,  the  traditional  interpretations,  to 
which  he  was  probably  at  heurt  exclusively  at- 
tached. But  the  very  arguments  by  which  he 
■ought  to  vindicate  them  showed  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  literal  interpretation 
hail  taken  firm  root. 

'2.  h'riitrifJes  of  Interpretation.  —  From  the 
foregoing  sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it 
ha*  been  very  generally  recognized  that  the  in- 
terpretation c»f  the  O.  T.  embraces  the  discov- 
ery of  its  Literal,  moral,  and  spiritual  meaning. 
It  has  given  occasion  to  misrepresentation  to 
speak  of  the  existence  in  Scripture  of  more 
than  a  single  sense  .  rather,  then,  let  it  be  said 
that  there  are  in  it  three  elements,  co-existing 
and  coalescing  with  each  other,  and  generally 
requiring  each  other's  presence  in  order  that 
they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Correspond- 
ingly, too,  there  are  three  portions  of  the  O.  T. 
in  which  the  resiiective  elements,  each  in  it* 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  lite- 
nil  (and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously 
displayed  in  the  historical  narrative  :  the  moral 
is  specially  honored  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
hortatory  addresses  of  the  prophets  :  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets  !>ear  emphatic  witness  to 
the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  generally, 
in  every  portion  of  the  ().  T.,  the  presence  of 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scrip- 
ture be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilder- 
ness, he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  facts  narrated  .  the  moral,  in 
the  warnings  which  (toil's  dealings  with  the 
people  and  their  own  KVeral  disobediences  con- 
fer ;  ami  the  spiritual  in  the  pretiguratioQ  by 
that  journey,  in  its  several  features,  of  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of 
life. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  Are  the  three  sev- 
rral  elements  in  the  O.  T.  mutually  co-exten- 
sive' we  reply,  They  are  certainly  co-extensive 
in  the  0.  T.j  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  sev- 
eral portions  of  it.  largely  viewed  ;  yet  not  so 
as  that  thev  are  all  to  lie  traced  in  each  several 
section.  The  historical  element  may  occasion- 
ally exist  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
passages  of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhorta- 
tion, <•.</.  a  considerable  part  of  the  Book  of 
Promos,  into  which  the  historical  element 
hardly  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  in  Psalm 
ii.,  the  prophetical  element,  though  not  alto 
gether  divorced  from  the  historical  and  the 
moral,  yet  completely  overshadows,  them.  That 
we  should  use  the  New  Testament  as  the  key 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old.  and  should 
•erk  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  in  accordance 
both  with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathers 
assorted  respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition 
received  from  them,  and  with  the  appeal*  to 
the  N.  T.  I»y  which  Origen  defended  and  forti- 
fied the  threefold  method  of  interpretation. 
But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  N.  T.  inter- 
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that  we  must  follow  .  for  it  were 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  found  completely  in- 
terpreted  in  the  New.  With  these  preliminary 
observations,  wc  may  glance  at  the  several 
branches  of  the  interpreter's  task. 

First,  then,  Scripture  has  its  outward  form 
or  body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will 
have  to  explore  and  to  analyse.  He  must  ascer- 
tain the  thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded, 
foretold,  pruved  for,  or  the  like  ;  and  this  with 
reference,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  the  historical 
occasion  and  circumstances,  the  time,  the  place, 
the  political  and  social  position,  the  manner  of 
life,  the  surrounding  influences,  the  distinctive 
character,  and  the  object  in  view,  alike  of  the 
writers,  the  persons  addressed,  and  the  persons 
who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken  in  its  wide 
sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture  will  itself, 
no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figurative.  To 
the  outward  form  of  Scripture  thus  belong  all 
metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is  substituted 
for  another  ;  anil  metaphors,  in  which  a  word 
is  transformed  from  its  proper  to  a  cognate  sig- 
nification; so  also  all  prosopopoeias,  or  personi- 
fications ;  and  even  all  anthropomorphic  and 
anthro[M>pathic  descriptions  of  (iou,  which 
could  never  have  been  understood  in  a  purely 
literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of  the  right-minded 
among  Cod's  people.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw 
the  exact  line  where  the  province  of  spiritual 
interpretation  begins,  ami  that  of  historical 
ends.  On  the  one  hand,  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  a  passage  may  occasionally,  |>crhups 
often,  throw  light  on  the  historical  clement  in- 
volved in  it  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  large 

1.  T. 


use  of  figurative  language  in  the  0. 
more  especially  in  the  prophecies,  prepares  us 
for  the  recognition  of  the  yet  more  deeply  fig- 
urative and  cssen tially  allegorical  import  which 
runs  through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it 
ever  Ik-  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  his- 
torical form  in  which  the  O.  T.  comes  to  us 
clothed.  Even  by  itself",  it  proclaims  to  us 
the  historical  workings  of  Cod.  and  reveals  the 
care  wherewith  He  has  ever  watched  over  the 
interests  of  Ilia  Church.  Above  all.  the  history 
Of  the  O.  T.  is  the  indispensable  preface  to  the 
historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  Cod  in  the  flesh. 
We  need  hardly  lal»or  to  prove  that  the  ti.  T. 
recognizes  the  general  historical  character  of 
what  the  < ).  T.  records.  ( >f  course,  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of 
history,  there  will  always  remain  the  question, 
bow  far  the  descriptions  are  to  1m-  viewed  as 
definitely  historical;  how  far  as  drawn,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  from  the  imagination.  Such  a 
question  presents  itself,  for  example,  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  It  is  one  which  must  plainly  l>c  in  each 
case  decided  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances. In  examining  the  extent  ol  the  his- 
torical clement  in  the  prophecies.  both  of  the 
prophets  ami  the  psalmists,  we  must  distinguish 
lietween  those  which  we  either  definitely  know 
or  may  reasonably  n--ume  to  have  bt-n  fulfilled 
at  n  period  not  entirely  distant  from  that  at 
which  they  were  uttered,  and  those  which 
reached  far  beyond  in  their  prospective  refer- 
ence.   The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were  thence- 
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forth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is. 
xvii. ;  Pi.  cvii.  .13).  With  the  prophecies  of 
more  distant  scope  the  case  stood  thus.  A 
picture  was  presented  to  the  prophet's  pare, 
embodying  an  outward  representation  of  cer- 
tain future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments,  tri- 
umphs, or  blessings ;  a  picture  suggested  in 
general  by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the 
present  (Zcch.  vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  Ixxii.),  or  of 
the  past  (Ez.  xx.  35,  36 ;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21  ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6,  seqq.),  or  of  the  near  future,  already 
anticipated  and  viewed  as  present  (Is.  xlix. 
7-26;  Ps.  Ivii.  6-11),  or  of  all  these  variously 
combined,  altered,  and  heightened  by  the  im- 
agination. But  it  does  not  follow  tli.n  that 
picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought  to  pass : 
the  local  had  been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual, 
the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  inward 
reality  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
took  effect. 

Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation, 
let  the  following  here  suffice: — The  knowledge 
of  the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered 
(a)  from  the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages, 
(r)  from  the  traditional  interpretations  pre- 
served in  Jewish  commentaries  and  diction- 
aries, (d)  from  the  ancient  versions,  (e)  from 
the  cognate  languages,  —  Chaldee,  Svriac,  and 
Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost  wholly 
gathered  from  the  O.  T.  itself;  and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the 
importance  of  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  parallel- 
ism is  now  generally  recognized,  more  attention 
needs  to  be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed 
mtnerto  on  tne  centralism  ana  inversion  Dy 
which  the  poetical  structure  and  language  is 
sften  marked. 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  O.  T.,  we 
proceed  to  its  moral  element  or  soul.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared 
that  all  Scripture  was  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  was  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
sousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in  the 
implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral 
character  of  the  whole  that  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts 
[e.g.  Matt.  xv.  4,  xix.  17-19),  and  set  forth 
the  fulness  of  their  bearing  (e.g.  Matt  ix.  13), 
but  also  lay  bare  moral  lessons  in  O.  T.  pas- 
sages which  lie  rather  beneath  the  surface  than 
upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii.  32;  John  x.  34, 
35  ;  Acts  vii.  48,  49  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  13-15).  With  regard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching 
implied  in  its  letter ;  and,  in  His  denunciation 
of  the  Pharisees,  upbraids  them  for  their  omis- 
sion of  its  weightier  matters  — judgment,  mercv, 
and  faith.  The  history,  too,  of  the  ().  T.  finds 
frequent  reference  made  in  the  N.  T.  to  its 
moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3  ;  Rom.  iv.,  ix.  17; 
I  Cor.  x.  6-11  ;  Hob.  iii.  7-11,  xi. ;  2  Pet  ii. 
15.  16;  1  John  iii.  12). 

The  interpreter  of  the  O.  T.  will  have, 
among  his  other  tasks,  to  analyze  in  the  lives  set 
before  him  the  various  yet  generally  mingled 
workings  of  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  of  the 
spirit  of  sin.  The  moral  errors  by  which  the 
lives  of  even  the  greatest  saints  were  disfigured 
are  related,  and  that  for  our  instruction,  but 


not  generally  criticised.  The  <>.  T.  sets  before 
us  just  those  lives  — the  lives  generally  of  re- 
ligious  men  —  which  will  best  repay  our  study, 

1  and  will  most  strongly  suggest  the  moral  les- 
sons that  (iod  would  have  us  learn  ;  and  herein 

I  it  is,  that,  in  regard  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
O.  T.  history,  we  may  most  surely  trace  the 
overruling  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  the  sacred  historians  wrote.  But  the 
O.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  und  therefore 
prophetical  element  Our  attention  is  here 
first  attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts 
of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of 
which,  at  the  time  that  they  were  uttered,  no 
question  can  exist,  and  the  majority  of  which 
still  awaited  their  lulfilmcnt  when  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world  was  born.  With  Christ  the  new 
era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  commenced. 
A  marvellous  amount  there  was  in  His  person 
of  the  verification  of  the  very  letter  of  proph- 
ecy—  partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  defi- 
nitely all  had  pointed  to  Him ;  partly  because 
His  outward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His 
death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly 
be  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  significance  of 
such  prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  exhausted 
by  the  mere  outward  verification.  Hence  the 
entire  absence  from  the  N.  T.  of  any  recogni- 
tion, by  either  Christ  or  His  apostles,  of  such 

{>rospectivc  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies, 
iterally  interpreted,  would  still  have  implied. 
The  language  of  the  ancien*  prophecies  is 
everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering-together, 
the  privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  uni- 
versal body  of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52  ;  Act* 
ii.  39,  xv.  15-17  ;  Rom.  ix.  25, 26, 32, 33,  x.  1 1 
13,  xi.  25,  26,  27,  4c.). 

Even  apart,  however,  from  the  authoritative 
interpretation  thus  placed  npon  them,  the 
prophecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  suffi- 
cient measure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritual 
import.  The  substance  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom : 
it  is  but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  career  of  God's 
ancient  people,  which  had  passed,  or  all  but 
passed,  away  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ised blessings  commenced.  Nor  was  even  the 
form  in  which  the  announcement  of  the  new 
blessings  had  been  clothed  to  be  rudely  cast 
aside :  the  imagery  of  the  prophets  is  on  every 
account  justly  dear  to  us,  and  from  love,  no 
less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan.  But  then  arises  the  ques- 
tion, Must  not  this  language  have  been  divine- 
Iv  designed  from  the  first  as  the  language  of 
God's  Church'?  The  typical  imjwrt  of  the 
Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ntual  worship  is  im- 
plied in  Heb.  ix.  ("  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signi- 
fying"), and  is  almost  universally  allowed; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of 
Israel's  history  from  the  ceremonies  of  Israel's 
worship ;  nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  The  N.  T.  itself  implies 
the  typical  import  of  a  large  part  of  the  O.  T. 
narrative.  In  the  O.  T.  itself  we  have,  and 
this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and  persons 
,  expressly  treated  as  typical  (Ps.  cxviii.  22: 
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Tech.  Hi.,  vi.  9,  &c.).  A  farther  testimony  to 
the  typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  furnished  by  the  typical  character 
of  the  events  related  even  in  the  New.  All  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical.  80 
too  the  outward  fulfilments  of  prophecy  in  the 
Itedeemcr's  life  were  tvpes  of  the  deeper  though 
less  immediately  striking  fulfilment  which  it 
was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  rec- 
ognize the  spiritual  clement  in  the  historical 
parts  of  the  O.  T.,  arising  from  the  fear  that  the 
recognition  of  it  may  endanger  that  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  events  recorded.  Nor  is 
such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one-sided 
and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever  so 
abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  tltereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not 
afibct  its  existence.  Of  another  danger  beset- 
ting the  path  of  the  spiritual  interpreter  of  the 
O.  I\,  we  have  a  warning  in  the  unedifying 
puerilities  into  which  some  have  fallen.  Against 
such  he  will  guard  by  foregoing  too  curious  a 
search  for  mere  external  resemblances  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though  withal 
thankfully  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
present  themselves.  The  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  rest  upon  both  the  literal  and  the 
moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  analogy 
between  things  which  have  nought  morally  in 
common.  One  consequence  of  this  principle 
will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  content 
to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  However  remarkable  the  outward 
fulfilment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us  to  some 
deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element  is  in- 
volved. Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be,  that  that 
which  was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it 
was  sinful,  not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that 
which  is  free  from  sin.  So  again,  that  which 
was  tolerated  rather  than  approved  may  con- 
tain within  itself  the  type  of  something  im- 

erfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  is  mora  per- 
it 

C.  Qcotai'ioks  from  thbOld  Testament 
ij»  the  New  Testament.— The  New  Testa- 
ment quotations  from  the  Old  form  one  of  the 
outward  bonds  of  connection  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  manifold  in  kind. 
Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain  prophe- 
cies or  involve  types  of  which  the  N.  T.  wri- 
ters designed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment.  Others 
are  introduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quotations  into 
their  distinctive  classes;  but  among  those  in 
which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is  ascribed 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted  may  fairly 
be  reckoned  all  that  arc  introduced  with  an  in- 
timation that  the  Scripture  was  "  fulfilled  ;  " 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wonl  "  fulfil," 
as  applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had 
been  predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N.  T. 
only  used  by  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  com- 
panion apostles.  In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  we  find  a 
continual  variation  from  the  Irttrr  of  the  older 
Scriptures.  To  this  variation  three  causes  may 
be  specified  as  having  contributed  :  —  First,  all 
the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the  Septuagint ; 


correcting  It  indeed  more  or  less  by  the  H» 

brew,  especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
purpose;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether; 
still  abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to 
show  that  it  was  the  primary  source  whence 
their  quotations  were  drawn.  Secoudlv,  the 
N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently  quoted  from 
memory.  Thirdly,  combined  with  this,  there 
was  an  alteration  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
design.  Sometimes  the  object  of  this  was  to 
obtain  increased  force.  Sometimes  an  O.  T. 
passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so 
adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to  present  an 
aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what  is 
foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts  i.  20; 
1  Cor.  i.  31).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged  by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from 
another  source :  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  al- 
though the  contents  are  professedly  those  read 
by  our  Lord  from  Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words 
"  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,"  in- 
troduced  from  Is.  Iviii.  6  (Sept.):  similarly,  in 
Rom.  xi.  8,  Dcut.  xxix.  4  is  combined  with  Is. 
xxix.  10.  In  some  cases,  still  greater  liberty 
of  alteration  is  assumed.  In  some  places 
again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are 
taken  up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning. 
Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance,  that,  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as 
the  author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by 
Zechariah  ;  the  reason  being,  that  the  prophecy 
is  based  upon  that  in  Jer.  win  .  xix.,  and  that, 
without  a  reference  to  this  original  source,  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Zechariah 's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  freedom  with  which  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists interwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their 
writings.  It  could  only  result  in  failure,  were 
we  to  attempt  any  merely  mechanical  account 
of  variations  from  the  O.  T.  text  which  are 
essentially  not  mechanical. 

Olive.  No  tree  is  more  closelv  associated 
with  the  history  and  civilization  of  man.  Our 
concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  rela- 
tions, and  in  its  connection  with  Judaea  and  the 
Jewish  people.  Many  of  the  scriptural  associ- 
ations of  the  olive-tree  are  singularly  poetical. 
It  has  this  remarkable  interest,  in  the  first 
place,  that  its  foliage  is  the  earliest  that  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood 
began  to  retire  (Ocn.  viii.  11).  Next  we  find 
it  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  alle- 
gory (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the 
emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing 
(Pa,  lii.  8,cxxviii.  3).  So  with  the  later  proph- 
ets it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and 
strength.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading 
this  imagery,  that  the  olive  was  among  the 
most  abundant  and  characteristic  vegetation  of 
JndsM.  Thus  after  the  captivity,  when  the 
Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  we  find 
them,  among  other  branches  for  the  booths, 
bringing  "  olive-branches  "  from  the  "  mount 
(Neh.  viii.  15).  "The  mount "  is  doubtless 
the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
"  Olivetum"  of  the  Vulgate.  Turning  now  to 
the  mvstic  imagery  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14), 
and  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3, 
4),  we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in 
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•  very  remarkable  way.  Finally,  in  the  argu- 
mentation of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  relative 
position*  of  the  Jews  and  Uentilea  in  the  coun- 
sels of  God,  tin-  tire  supplies  the  basis  of  one 
of  his  most  forcible  allegories  (  Horn.  xi.  16-25). 
The  Gentiles  are  the  "  wild  olive  "  grafted  in 
upon  the  "  good  olive."  to  which  once  the  Jews 
belonged,  and  with  which  they  may  ngain  be 
incorporated.  The  olive-tree  grows  freely  al- 
most even  where  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pal- 
estine. See  Dcut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xxviii.  40. 
Olive-yards  are  a  matter  of  course  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  country,  like  vinevards  and  corn- 
fields (Judg.  xv.  5;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  Tic- 
kings had  very  extensive  ones  (1  dir.  xxvii.  28). 
Even  now  the  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  coun- 
try. Almost  every  village  has  its  olive-grave. 
Certain  districts  may  lie  specified  where  at  va- 
rious times  this  tree  has  been  very  luxuriant. 
The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had  the  closest 
connection  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Israel- 
ite* (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (Kz.  xxvii.  17  ; 
Hos.  xii.  1),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies 
and  religious  worship.  The  oil  was  used  in 
coronations :  thus  it  was  un  emblem  of  sover- 
eignty (1  Sam.  x.  I,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also 
mixed  with  the  offerings  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1, 
2,  6.  15).  For  the  burning  of  it  in  common 
lamps,  see  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The  use  of  it  on 
the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and  indica- 
tive of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5;  Matt.  vi.  17). 
It  was  also  employed  medicinally  in  surgical 
cases  (Luke  x.  34).  See  again  Mark  vi.  13. 
Jam.  v.  14,  tor  its  use  in  combination  with 
prayer  on  lichulf  of  the  sick.  In  Solomon'- 
temple,  the  cherubim  were  "of  olive-tree" 
(1  K.  vi.  23).  as  also  the  doors  (ver.  31,32) 
and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  Iterries  (Jam. 
iii.  12;  2  Ksd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the  oil, 
they  were  sometimes  gathered  l.v  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  lx-ating  it 
M)cut.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treading 
of  the  fruit  (I)eut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi.  15). 
Hence  the  mention  of  "oil-fats"  (Joel  ii.  24). 
The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
olive;  for  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
pause  the  flowers  to  tall  (.lob  xv.  33).  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  locust  was  a  formidable 
enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos  iv.  9).  It  happened 
not  un  frequent!  v  that  hoj.es  were  disappointed, 
and  that  "the  labor  of  the  olive  failed''  (Hal., 
iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives 
bent  in  warm  and  tunny  situation-.  It  is  of  a 
moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled  trunks, 
ind  a  smooth  ash-colored  bark.  It  grows 
slowly  :  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  It- 
look  i-  singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  \igor; 
and  thin  i-  the  force  of  what  i-  said  in  Scripture 
of  its  "  greenness  "  as  emblematic  of  Strength 
and  pro-pcrii  v.  The  |ea\es,  too,  are  not  decid- 
uous. 1  ho-e  who  see  olives  for  the  tir-t  lime 
are  occasionally  disappointed  by  the  du-tv  col- 
or of  their  foliage;  hut  those  who  nre  familiar 
with  them  find  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the 
rippling  change-  of  their  slender  gray-green 
leaves. 

Olives,  Mount  Of.  The  exact  ex  pres. 
sioH  "  the  Mount  of  Olive-  "  occur-  in  the  O.  T. 
in  Zeeh.xiv.  4  only;  in  the  other  place-  of  the 
O.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to  the  form  employed 


is  the  "ascent  of  the  olives"  (2  Sam.  xv.  3ft 
A.  V.  inaccurately  "the  ascent  of  Mount  OH 
vet"),  or  simply  "  the  Mount  "  (Neh.  viii.  15), 
"  the  mount  fucing  Jerusalem  "  ( 1  K.  xi.  7),  or 
"the  mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city  "  (Kz.  xi.  23).  In  the  N.  T.,  three  forms 
of  the  word  occur:  1.  The  usual  one,  "  the 
Mount  of  Olives."  2.  Bv  St.  Luke  twice 
(xix.  29,  xxi.  37),  "  the  mount  called  Elaion." 
3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12),  the  "  mount 
called  Olivet."  It  is  the  well-known  eminence 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately  and  char- 
acteristically connected  with  some  "of  the  gra- 
vest and  most  significant  events  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  intervening  times,  and  one  of  the  firm- 
est link;,  by  which  the  two  are  united  ;  the 
scene  of  the*  flight  of  David  and  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  lietrayal  of 
Christ.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  fix  th» 
position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be 
amply  settled  by  the  account  of  the  first  of  the 
events  just  named,  as  related  in  2  Sam.  xv., 
with  the  elucidations  of  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  vii.  9).  David's  object  was  to 
place  the  .Ionian  between  himself  and  Absa- 
lom. He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  called 
"the  road  of  the  wilderness"  (xv.  23).  This 
leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well- 
known  olive-tree  (LXX.)  which  marked  the 
path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  mount  — 
elsewhere  exactly  described  us  facing  Jerusa- 
lem on  t lie  east  ('l  K.  xi.  7;  Ez.  xi.  23;  Mark 
xiii.  3)  —  to  the  summit,  where  was  a  consecrat- 
ed  spot,  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wor- 
ship God.  At  this  spot  he  again  j>crformcd  his 
devotions  —  it  must  have  seemed  for  the  la>t 
time  —  and  took  his  farewell  of  the  city, 
"  with  many  tear-,  as  one  who  had  lost  hi* 
kingdom."  He  then  t timed  the  summit,  and 
after  passing  Buhurim,  probably  about  where 
Bethany  now  stands,  continued  the  descent 
through  the  "drvand  thirsty  land"  until  h< 
arrived  "weary  at  the  bank" of  the  river  (Jo 
seph  ,  Ant.  vii  "9,  §  2-<i ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xxvii 
21,  22).  This,  which  is  the  earliest  tnentiot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  also  a  complete  in 
traduction  to  it.  The  remaining  references  t> 
it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  hut  slight.  Th 
"high  places"  which  Solomon  constructed  lis 
the  gods  of  his  numerous  wives  were  in  this 
mount  "  facing  Jerusalem  "  (1  K.  xi.  7) — an 
expression  which  applies  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators  apply 
it.  During  the  next  lour  hundred  years,  we 
have  only  the  brief  notice  of  Josiali's  icono- 
!  clasms  at  this  s|K>t.  Another  two  hundred 
[  years,  and  we  find  a  farther  mention  of  it  ;  this 
I  time  in  a  thoroughly  different  connection.  It 
i-  now  the  great  repository  for  the  vegetation 
of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  the 
limdvy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm.  "  (io 
,  out  ,r  of  the  city  "  into  the  mount  "  —  wa-  the 
command  of  llzra  lor  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
alter  the  Retail)  from  Babylon  —  "  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  'oil -tree'  branches,  and 
myrtle-l)oughs,  and  palm-leaves,  and  branches 
of  thick  trees  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written  " 
(Neh.  viii.  15).     The  cultivated  and  umbra- 
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geous  character  which  is  implied  in  this  de- 
scription, as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  mount, 
is  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 

At  this  point  in  the  history,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
"  mount  "  as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  running  in  general  direction 
north  ami  south  ;  covering  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  At  its  northern  end.  the 
ridge  bends  round  to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an 
enclosure  to  the  city  on  that  side  also.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  whereas  on  the 
north  a  space  of  nearly *a  mile  of  tolerably  lev- 
el surface  intervenes  between  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  cast  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at 
all  —  the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this 

Eortion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the 
istory.  The  northern  part  is,  though  geolo- 
gically continuous,  a  distinct  mountain.  We 
will  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  this  portion. 
In  general  height,  it  is  not  very  mucfi  above 
the  city  ;  300  feet  higher  than  the  Temple 
mount,  hardly  more  than  100  above  the  so- 
called  Zion.  The  word  "  ridge  "  has  been  used 
above  as  the  only  one  available  for  an  eminence 
of  some  length  and  even  height ;  but  that  word 
is  hardly  accurate.  There  is  nothing  "  ridge- 
like "  in  the  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
or  of  any  other  of  the  limestone  hills  of  this 
distrk  t  of  Palestine ;  all  is  rounded,  swelling, 
and  regular  in  form.  At  a  distance,  its  outline 
it  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away  at 
its  southern  end ;  but  when  seen  from  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into 
three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independent  sum- 
mits or  eminences.  Proceeding  from  north  to 
south,  these  occur  in  the  following  order:  — 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilosi ;  Mount  of  the  Asccn- 
fion ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
almost  a  part  of  it ;  Mount  of  Offence.  1.  Of 
these  the  central  one,  distinguished  bv  the  min- 
aret and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  Three 
paths  lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The 
hrst  passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclo- 
sure of  Octhsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  the 
depression  between  the  centre  and  the  northern 
hill.  The  second  parts  from  the  first  about  50 
yards  beyond  Gethscmane,  and,  striking  off  to 
the  right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill,  sur- 
mounts the  projection  on  which  is  the  tradition- 
al spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  proceeds  directly  upwards  to  the  village. 
The  third  leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  Gethsemane  ;  and,  making  a  consider- 
able detour  to  the  south,  visits  the  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  and,  following  a 
very  slight  depression  which  occurs  at  that  part 
of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village. 
Of  these  three  paths,  the  first,  from  the  fact  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is 
unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which 
deviate  in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  object* 
Every  consideration  is  in  favor  of  it*  licin'g  the 
road  taken  by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with 
<•ijii.il  probability,  that  usually  taken  by  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  in  their  morning  and 
evening  transit  between  Jerusalem  and  Betha- 


ny, and  that  also  by  which  the  apostles  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  most  sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Chris- 
tian history.  During  the  middle  ages,  most  of 
these  were  protected  bv  an  edifice  of  some  sort ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  early 
travellers,  the  mount  must  atone  time  have  been 
thickly  covered  with  churches  and  convents. 
The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  com- 
mand little  or  no  attention  ;  but  three  still  re- 
main, sufficiently  sacred  —  if  authentic  —  to 
consecrate  any  place.  These  are,  1.  Gethsem- 
ane, at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The  spot 
from  which  our  Saviour  ascended,  on  the  sum- 
mit. 3.  The  place  of  the  Lamentation  of 
Christ  over  Jerusalem,  half  way  up.  (I.)  Of 
these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which  haa 
any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  however, 
are  considerable  :  they  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to 
have  been  the  Empress  Helena  (ad.  325). 
Eusebius  states  that  she  erected,  as  a  memorial 
of  that  event,  a  sacred  house  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  *here  there  was 
a  cave,  which  a  sure  tradition  testified  to  be 
that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted  mys- 
teries to  His  disciples.  But  neither  this  ac- 
count, nor  that  of  the  same  author  when  the 
cave  is  again  mentioned,  do  more  than  name 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as  the  place 
from  which  Christ  ascended  :  they  fix  no  defi- 
nite spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly  three  cen ju- 
ries to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recog- 
nition of  the  connection  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  Christ  into  a  lying  invention  in 
contradiction  of  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Ascension.  (S.)  The  third  of  the  three  tradi- 
tionary spots  mentioned  —  that  of  the  Lamtn- 
tation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-44)—  is 
not  more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the  As- 
cension. It  is  on  a  mamelon  or  protubeisnce 
which  projects  from  the  slope  of  the  breast  of  ihe 
hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsemane.  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  place  has  been  noticed 
by  many  ;  but  Dr  Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave 
it  its  death-blow,  bv  pointing  out  the  true  spot 
to  take  its  place.  In  a  well-known  passage  of 
Sinai  and  Palettirw  (190-193),  he  shows  that 
the  road  of  our  Lord*!  "  Triumphal  entry  " 
must  have  been,  not  the  short  and  steep  puth 
over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties  of  pedes- 
trians, but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  mount.  2.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  central  and  principal  portion  of 
trie  mount.  Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side, 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third 
takes  its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither 
to  possess,  nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independ- 
ent name.  It  is  remarkable  only  lor  the  fact 
that  it  contains  the  "  singular  catacomb " 
known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets."  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xxfii.  29).  3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  is  thsit  usually  known  as  the 
"  Mount  of  Offence,"  \foiut  Offrntionis,  though 
by  the  Arabs  called  Bairn  el-Hawa,  "  the  bag 
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or  the  wind."  It  rises  next  to  that  last  men- 
tioned ;  and  in  the  hollow  between  the  two, 
more  marked  than  the  depressions  between  (Ira 
more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road  from 
Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road  of 
Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  Mount 
of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of  Corrup- 
tion "  on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  ( I  K. 
xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  southern  summit 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  centre  one, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  much  more 
deliuitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It 
is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form. 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remain- 
ing to  be  considered  is  that  ou  the  north  of  the 
"  Mount  of  Asceusion  "  —  the  Karem  ea-Seyad, 
or  Vineyard  of  the  Sportsman  ;  or,  as  it  is  called 
bv  the  modern  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the 
Viri  Galilari.  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension,  and 
so  nearly  its  equal  in  height,  that  few  travellers 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It 
stands  directly  opposite  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by  the  path  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross  path  leading  to 
el-Iaatciyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name  well 
reflects  the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on 
which  there  are  several  vineyards,  Jjesides  much 
cultivation  of  other  kinds.  The  Christian  name 
is  due  to  the  singular  tradition,  that  here  the 
two  angels  addressed  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  —  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee !  " 
This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot 
of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied  in  the  fore- 
going description  must  have  rendered  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of 
Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord. 
Except  the  high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only 
buildings  then  to  be  seen  were  probably  the 
walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  the 
towers  and  presses  which  were  their  invuriable 
accompaniment.  But  though  the  churches  are 
nearly  all  demolished,  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tain now  and  in  those  days  wiien  it  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves. 
It  docs,  not  now  stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this 
respect  among  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem.  "  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more 
secluded  slope  leafing  up  to  the  northernmost 
summit  that  these  venerable  trees  spread  into 
any  thing  like  a  forest."  The  cedars  commem- 
orated h$  the  Talmud,  and  the  date-palms  im- 
plied in  the  name  Bethany,  have  fared  still 
worse  :  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies 
performed  there  must  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably 
watched  for.  certainly  proclaimed,  from  the 
summit.  The  second  ceremony  referred  to  was 
burning  of  the  Red  Heifer.    This  solemn  cere- 


monial was  enacted  on  the  central  mount,  and 
in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified,  that  it  would 
seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due  east  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the 
mount,  that  the  officiating  priest,  as  he  slew 
the  animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see 
the  facade  of  the  sanctuary  through  the  eust 
gate  of  the  Temple.  To  this  spot  a  viaduct 
was  constructed  across  the  valley  on  a  double 
row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it  far  above  all 
possible  proximity  with  graves  or  other  defile- 
ments. It  was  probably  demolished  by  the  Jews 
themselves  on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or  even 
earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  would 
account  satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded 
to  by  Josephus. 

Ol  ivet  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Acts  i.  12),  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  in  the  latter  of 
these  two  passages.  |Sce  Olives,  Mount  ok.] 

Olym  pas, a  Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi. 
15).  perhaps  of  the  household  of  I'hilologus. 

Olym'pius,  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the 
Greek  deity  Zeus,  so  called  from  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Theasaly,  the  abode  of  the  gods  (2  Mace, 
vi.  2).  Ap. 

OmCB'rus.  Am  it  vm  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34).  Ap. 

O  mar,  son  of  Eliphax  the  first-born  of  Esau, 
and  "  duke  "  or  phylareh  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
11,  15;  1  Chr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed 
to  survive  in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs 
cast  of  the  Jordan. 

O  mega,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  metapnor- 
ically  to  denote  the  end  of  any  things  :  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing .  .  .  the  first  and  the  last "  (Rev.  i.  8,  11). 

O'mer.    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Omri.  1.  Originally  "  captain  of  the  host " 
to  I  i  vii  was  afterwards  himself  King  of  Israel, 
and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty.  When  Elah 
was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah,  then  capital 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Gibliethon,  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Phi- 
listines. As  soon  as  the  army  heard  of  Elah's 
death,  they  proclaimed  Omri  king.  Thereu|H>n 
he  broke* up  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  at- 
tacked Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was  holding  his 
court  as  King  of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken, 
and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  palace, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  davs.  Omri,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  without 
a  struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  '*'  half  the  peo- 
ple "(IK.  xvi.  21 )  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne, 
and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother 
Jonun  (LXX.).  The  civil  war  lasted  four  vears 
(cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15  with  23).  After  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Tibni  and  Jorum,  Omri  reigned 
for  six  years  in  Tirzah ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  transferred  his  residence,  prolmbly  from 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  staud  a  siege, 
to  the  mountain  Sliomron,  lietter  known  by  its 
Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for* two 
talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise 
unknown,  called  Shcracr.  At  Samaria,  Omri 
reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  have 
'••■•en  a  vigorous  und  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious 
to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.    The  probable  date 
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of  Omri's  accession  (i.e.  of  the  deaths  of  Elah 
and  Zimri)  watt  B.C.  935;  of  Tibni's  defeat  and 
the  beginning  of  Omri'i  Bole  reigu  B.C.  931  •*>•' 
of  his  death  b.c.  919.  —  2.  One  of  the  sou.-  ■« 
Becherthe  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  —  3. 
A  descendant  of  Pharez  the  son  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr. 
ix.  4). — 4.  Son  of  Michael,  and  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Iss.ichar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  IS). 

On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  who  took  part  with 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  their  revolt 
against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1).  His  name  does 
not  again  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  con- 
spiracy, nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  final  catastrophe.  There  is  a  ral>- 
binieal  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw  from  his 
accomplices. 

On,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names, 
Bkth-Shkmksh  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding 
to  tlie  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
"  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above,  cor- 
responding to  the  common  name  AN,  and  per- 
haps also  spoken  of  as  lr-ha-heres.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  common  name  is  written  AN, 
or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU ;  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  word  is  AN,  and  probably  no  more 
was  pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called 
AN  :  H diopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern, 
AN-MEHEET;  and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  as  the  southern,  AN-RES.  Heliopolis 
was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  and  about  tweuty  miles  north-east  of 
Memphis.  It  was,  before  the  Roman  time,  the 
jupita!  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  which  was 
included  in  Lower  Egypt.  Now  its  site  is  above 
the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction 
of  the  Phatmetic,  or  Damictta  branch  and  the 
Bolbitine,  or  Rosctta,  and  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Cairo.  In  the  earliest  times, 
it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so 
long  as  their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  per- 
haps for  no  more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes 
(b.c-  dr.  2717)  and  At  hot  his :  it  doubtless  next 
came  under  the  government  of  the  Mcmphitcs, 
of  the  3d  (b.c.  cir.  2640),  4th,  and  6th  dvnas- 
tics  .  it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dios- 
polites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  the  Shepherds 
of  the  15th.  During  the  long  period  of  anarchy 
that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
when  Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the  Shepherd 
kiugs,  Ileliopohs  roust  have  been  under  the 
government  of  the  strangers.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably  re- 
covered by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward 
bdld  by  them.  The  chief  object  of  worship  at 
iL'liopolis  was  the  sun,  under  the  forms  RA, 
the  sun  simply,  whence  the  sacred  name  of  the 
place,  HA-RA,  "  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and 
ATUM,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun  of  the  nether 
world.  The  temple  of  the  snn,  described  by 
Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the  single 
bcuutiful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite,  68 
feet  2  inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  l>ears 
h  dedication,  showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in 
or  after  his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Scsertescn 
L.  first  king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (b.c.  cir.  208O- 
*>45).    Heliopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  its 


learning,  and  Eudoxns  and  Plato  stndied  under 
its  priests;  but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds, 
it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small  town. 
The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read 
Pharaoh  gave  "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-ph>  i  ah,  priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45, 
coinp.  ver.  >  and  xlvi.  20).  According  to  the 
LXX.  versiou,  On  was  one  of  the  cities  built 
for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it 
mentions  three  "  strong  cities  "  instead  of  the 
two  "  treasure  cities  "  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On 
to  Pithom  and  Raamses.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
from  Raamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 
Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophesies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in 
Egypt  that  should  speak  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan should  be  called  Ir-ba-heres,  ./hich  may 
mean  the  City  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take 
"  he  res  "  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  word , 
but  the  rev  ling  "  a  city  of  destruction  "  -ems 
preferable,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  >  ro 
was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at  Hcliop  >, 
although  there  may  have  been  at  one  time, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  Jere 
miah  speaks  of  On  under  the  name  leth 
shemesh,  "the  house  of  the  sun''  (xliii.  13) 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  many  falst 

SkIs  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Esekiel  (xxx.  17), 
n  is  written  Aven,  by  a  change  in  iw  punc- 
tuation, and  so  made  to  signify  "ranify,  an4 
especially  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  After  the 
age  of  the  prophets,  we  bear  no  more  in  Scrip, 
tare  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition,  however, 
point*  it  out  as  a  place  where  our  Lord  and  the 
Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt. 

O  nam.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sliobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  — 
2.  The  son  of  Jcrahmecl  by  his  wife  Atarah 

(1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O  nan.  The  second  sou  of  Judah  by  the 
Canaanitess,  "  the  daughter  of  Shua  "  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  4  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3).  "  What  l*e  did  was 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him 
also,"  as  He  had  slain  his  elder  brother  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place  before  the 
family  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

Ones'imus  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly 
an  inhabitant,  of  Colossas,  since  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col. 
iv.  9)  as  "one  of  you."  Slaves  were  numerous 
in  Phrygia,  and  "the  name  itself  of  Phrygian 
was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  slave. 
Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class  of 
persons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest 
implication  in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  epistle.  The  man  escaped  from 
his  master,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population,  he  could  hope  to 
Ikj  concealed,  and  to  baffle  the  eflbrts  which 
were  so  often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking 
the  fugitive.  Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other 
motive  for  the  flight  than  the  natural  love  of 
liberty,  wc  have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  It 
has  l»een  very  generally  supposed  that  he  hud 
committed  some  offence,  as  theft  or  embezzle' 
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ment,  and  feared  the  punishment  of  hU  guilt. 
Though  it  may  he  doubted  whether  <  >nesimus 
heard  the  g<  ■-]»  1  fur  the  ttr-t  time  nt  Kome,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  he  was  led  to  enihraec 
the  gospel  there  through  the  apostle's  instru- 
mentality. The  language  in  ver.  10  of  the  let- 
ter is  explicit  on  this  point.  After  his  conver- 
sion, the  most  happy  and  friendly  relations 
sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  disciple. 
'1  he  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a  captive  and  an 
indefatigable  laborer  For  the  promotion  of  the 
gospel  (Acts  xxviii.  .30,  31)  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendship,  and  de|iendcut  u|K>n  others  for  vari- 
ous services  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to 
his  efficiency  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Oncsi- 
ruus  appears  to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want 
in  an  ci  iuent  degree.  Whether  Paul  desired 
his  presence  as  a  personal  attendant,  or  as  • 
minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not  certain  from  ver. 
13  of  the  Epistle. 

Onesipn  orus  is  named  twice  only  In  tho 
N.  T. ;  vix.,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18  and  iv.  19.  In  the 
former  passage,  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of 
grateful  love,  as  having  a  noble  courage  and 
generosity  in  his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  when  others  from  whom  be 
expected  better  things  had  deserted  him  (2  Tim. 

iv.  16) ;  and  in  the  latter  passage,  he  singles  out 
"  the  household  of  Onesiphorus  "  as  worthy  of 
a  special  greeting.  It  has  been  made  a  ques'tion 
whether  this  friend  of  the  apostle  was  still  living 
when  the  letter  to  Timothy  was  written,  because, 
in  both  instances,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  house- 
hold "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16),  and  not  separately  of 
Onesiphorus  himself.  The  prohahility  is,  that 
other  members  of  the  family  were  also  active 
Christians ;  and,  as  Paul  wished  to  remember 
them  at  the  aame  time,  he  grouped  them  to- 
gether (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  and  thus  delicately  rec- 
ognised the  common  merit  as  a  sort  of  family 
distinction.  It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18 
that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Ephesus; 
though,  if  we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the 
elosc  of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family,  he 
himself  may  possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at 
Kome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

On m  res,  a  name  introduced  into  the  Greek 
and  Syriac.  texts  of  1  Mace.  xii.  20  by  a  very 
•Id  corruption.  The  true  reading  is  given  in 
Ihe  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Ap. 

Oni  as,  the  name  of  five  high-priests,  of 
whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  mentioned  in  the 
A.  V. ;  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  given  to 
prevent  confusion.  —  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on  the  office  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
130-309,  or.  according  to  Eusehius,  300.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  was  father  of  Simon 
the  Just.  —  2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just.  He 
was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(n.c.  290) ;  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occu- 
pied in  succession  by  his  uncles  Elcazar  and 
Mnnasseh,  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
office  at  last,  B.C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threat- 
ened to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt, 
which  afterwards  opened  the  way  for  Syrian 
oppression.  Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood 
till  his  death,  n.c.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Simon  II.  —  3.  The  son  of  Simon 

v.  ,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  high-priest- 


hood, n.c  .98.  Selencns  Philopator  was  in 
formed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of 
the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
he  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  font*.  At 
the  prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the  tradition 
(2  Mace,  iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted  ;  hut 
the  high-priest  was  obliged  to  ap]H'al  to  the  king 
himself  for  support  against  the  machinations  of 
Simon.  Not  long  afterwards  Selencns  died 
(B.C.  175),  and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted 
in  the  favor  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs  by  his 
brother  Jason,  who  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn,  was  displaced 
by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus,  who  pro- 
cured the  murder  of  Onias  (b.c.  171 ).  —  4.  The 
youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Menelans. — 6.  The  son  of  Onias  III., 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt  from  the  sedition 
and  sacrilege  which  disgraced  Jerusalem.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  his  flight  was  the  tri- 


umph of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias,"  gained  by  the 
interference  of  Antiochus  Eniphanes.  Onias, 
receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor, 
endeavored  to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  With  this  object,  he  founded  the  Temple 
at  Leontopolis.  Ap. 

Oni  as,  the  City  of.  the  Region  of 
Onias,  the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Onias,  and  the  region  of  the  Jewish 
settlements  in  Egypt.  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
city  as  the  capital  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome.  In 
the  spurious  letters  given  by  Josephns  in  the 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leontnpolu 
in  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  and  called  a  strong 

Jilacc  of  Bubastis.    Leontopolis  was  not  in  the 
leliopolite  Nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolitc,  and  the  mention 
of  it  is  altogether  a  blunder.    There  is  proba- 
bly also  a  confusion  as  to  the  city  Bubastis. 
The  site  of  the  citv  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of 
Heliopolis  which  are  called  Tel  cl-Yahood,  "  the 
Mound  of  the  Jews,"  or  Tel  el-Yahoodeeyeh, 
"  the  Jewish  Mound."    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  Btands  in  the  cultivated  land  near  Shib- 
licen,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a  direc- 
tion a  little  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.    From  the  account  of  Joscphus,  and  the 
name  given  to  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  of  the 
Jews,"  these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of 
a  half  military  nature.    The  easternmost  pnrt 
I  of  Lower  Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always 
I  chosen  for  great  military  settlements,  in  order 
I  to  protect  the  country  from  the  incursions  of 
I  her  enemies  beyond  "that  frontier.  Probably 
[  the  Jewish  settlements  were  established  for  the 
l  same  purpose.  Ap. 

Onions  ( Heb.  /wrsnn"m).  There  is  no  doubt 
'  ns  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good 
things  of  Egypt  of  which  the  Israelites  regret- 
ted the  loss.  Onions  have  been  from  time  im- 
memorial a  favorite  article  of  food  amongst 
the  Egyptians.  The  onions  of  Egypt  are 
much  milder  in  flavor  and  less  pungent  than 
those  of  this  country. 

O'no.  One  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  It 
docs  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Book 
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of  Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr.  riii.  12, 
where  Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built 
Onoand  Lod  with  their  "  daughter  villages." 
A  plain  wm  attacheil  to  the  tuwn,  aud  bora  its 
name — Bikath-Ono,  "  the  Plain  of  Ono  "  (Neh. 
vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  valley  of 
craftsmen"  (Neh.  xi.  36).  By  Eusebius'and 
Jerome  it  is  not  named.  The  village  of  Kef'r 
Ana,  almost  due  N.  of  Lydd,  is  suggested  by 
Van  do  Vclde  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification,  however,  are  the  difference 
in  the  names,  —  the  modern  one  containing  the 
— and  the  distance  from  Lydda.  Winer 
remarks  that  Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  as  far 
as  its  orthography  is  concerned ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Beit  Unia  is  much  too  far  distant 
from  L&dd  to  meet  the  requirement!  of  the 
passages  quoted  above. 

O  nus.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Ono 
•ppe.irs  in  1  Esd.  v.  22.  Ap. 

On  ycha(  I Ivb.  sherJieUth),  according  to  many 
of  the  old  versions,  denotes  the  operculum  of 
some  species  of  Stromhus,  a  genus  of  gaateropo- 
dous  roollu^ca.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only 
in  Ex.  xxx.  34,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
sacred  perfume.  In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom 
is  compared  to  the  pleasant  odor  yielded  by 
"  galbanum,  onyx,  and  sweet  *  to  rax."  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  5vu{  of  Dioscorides 
(ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  of  Pliny  (xxxii.  10),  are 
identical  with  the  operculum  of  a  Strombtu, 
perhaps  S.  lentiginosis.  The  lingua  odoratiu, 
or  Blatta  byxantina,  — for  under  both  these  terms 
apparently  the  devil  claw  is  alluded  to  in  old 
English  writers  on  Materia  Mcdica, —  has  by 
some  been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr. 
Lister  laments  its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been 
t  good  medicine  "  from  its  strong  aromatic 
•mi  ll."  Bochart  believes  some  kind  of  bdellium 
is  intended. 

O'nyx  ( Heb.  shdhnm).  The  A.  V.  uniform- 
ly renders  the  Hebrew  thohnm  by  "onvx;" 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the 
tardonyx  (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety 
of  the  onyx;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
interpreters  generally  are  diverse  and  ambigu- 
ous. There  is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of  the 
several  passages  (Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  20  ; 
!  Chr.  xxix.  2;  Ez.  xxviii.  13),  where  the  He- 
brew term  occurs,  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
signification.  Josephus  expressly  states  that 
the  shoulder -stones  of  the  high-priest  were 
formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an  onvx  being, 
in  his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  "  beryl  "  is  intended.  Other  interpre- 
tations of  skdham  have  been  proposed ;  bnt  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  balance  of  author- 
ity is,  we  think,  in  favor  of  some  variety  of  the 
onyx.  As  to  the  "  onyx  "  of  Ecclus.  x'xiv.  15, 
see  Oxycha. 

Ophel.  A  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The 
nnmc  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  a 
root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a 
swelling  or  tumor.  It  does  not  come  forward 
till  a  late  period  of  Old  Test,  historv.  In  2 
Chr.  xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built 
much  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel."  Manasse, 
amongst  his  other  defensive  works,  "  compassed 
nbout  Ophel  "  (i/nW.  xxxiii.  14).  From  the 
'Mtalogue  oi  Nehemiah's  repairs  to  the  wall  of 
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it  appears  to  have  been  near  tie 

"water-gate"  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the  "great 
tower  that  lieth  out"  (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the 
former  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21, 
show  that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Le- 
vites.  In  the  passages  of  his  history  jMirallcl 
to  those  quoted  uhovc,  Josephus  either  pusses 
it  over  altogether,  or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely 
general  terms.  But  in  his  uccount  of  the  hist 
days  of  Jerusalem,  he  mentions  it  four  times  as 
Ophla  From  his  references,  it  appears  that 
Ophel  was  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  that  it  lay  between  the  central  valley 
of  the  city,  which  debouches  above  the  Spring 
of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  Ophel,  then, 
was  the  swelling  deelivitv  by  which  the  Mount 
of  the  Temple  slopes  oh*  on  its  southern  side 
into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  —  a  long  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervene* 
between  the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of 
Jerusalem  (the  Tyropujoti)  und  the  Kidron,  or 
Valley  of  Jchoshaphat.  Half  way  down  it  on 
its  eastern  face  is  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin," 
so  called ;  and  at  its  foot  the  lower  outlet  of 
the  same  spring  —  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  How 
much  of  this  declivity  was  covered  with  the 
houses  of  the  Levites,  "or  with  the  suburb  which 
would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and  where 
the  "  great  tower  "  stood,  we  have  not  at  pres- 
ent the  means  of  ascertaining. 

O'phlT.    L.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  She- 
ba  ((ku  x.  29  ;  I  Chr.  i.  23).    So  many  im- 
portant  names  in  the  genealogical  table  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis  —  suc!i  ns  Sidon,  Ca- 
naan, Assur,  Aram  (Syria),  ?'      ini  (the  two 
Egvpts,  Upper  and  Lower).  Sli    i,  Canhtorim, 
and  Philistim  (the  Philistines)  —  rcpi  sent  the 
name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  all  the  names  in  the  table.    But  there  is 
one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
which  is  common  to  tliem  with  the  Canaanites 
alone,  that  precise  geographical  limits  are  as- 
signed to  their  settlements.    Thus  it  is  said 
(Gen.  x.  29,  30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  was  "  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  east."  The 
peculiar  wording  of  these  geographical  limits 
forbids  the  supposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar 
lielonged   to  very  distant  countries,  or  were 
comparatively  unknown  ;   and  as  many  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  are  by  common  consent 
admitted  to  represent  settlements  in  Arabia, 
it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  settle- 
ments corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  ja-ninsiila 
alone.    Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  discussions 
concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  tha  author  of  the  loth 
chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of 
.Joktan  as  corresponding  to  some  city,  region, 
or  tribe  in  Arahut.  Etymology.  —  There  is,  seem- 
ingly, no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
word  Ophir  is  Shemitic.     (iescnius  suggests 
that  it  means  a  "  fruitful  region."    Baron  von 
Wrede  made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Himyaritic 
words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  amongst 
these  he  gives  ojir  as  signifying  red.    Still  it  is 
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unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kiml 
on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveller,  however 
accurate. 

2.  A  seaport  or  region  from  which  the  He- 
brews in  the  time  of  Sulomon  obtained  gold,  in 
vessels  which  went  thither  in  conjunction  with 
Tynan  ships  from  Eixm^eber,  near  Klath.  on 
that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  which  is  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold  wils  proverbial 
for  its  fineness,  so  that  11  gold  of  Ophir  "  is 
several  times  used  as  an  expression  for  fine 
gold  (1  Chr.  xxix.  4  ;  Job  xxviii.  16  ;  Ps.  xlv. 
10;  Is.  xiii.  12) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Jobxxii. 
24)  the  word  "  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold 
of  Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally.  In  addition 
to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir  almug- 
wood  and  precious  stones.  The  precise  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Ophir  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Calmct  re- 
garded it  as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands  ; 
and  Arias  Montanus  found  it  in  Peru.  The 
three  opinions  which  have  found  supporters  in 
our  own  time  wore  formerly  represented, 
amongst  other  writers,  by  nuct,  by  Bruce,  and 
by  the  historian  Robertson,  who  placed  Ophir 
in  Africa  ;  by  Vitringaand  Re  I  and,  who  placed 
it  in  India ;  and  by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr  the 
traveller,  Gosselin,  and  Vincent,  who  placed 
it  in  Arabia.  Of  other  distinguished  geo- 
graphical writers,  Bochart  admitted  two  Ophirs, 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  India,  i.e.  at  Ceylon ; 
while  D'Anville,  equally  admitting  two,  placed 
one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  Sir  J.  Em- 
erson Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned 
by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  have  been  India  and 
Arabia.  In  favor  of  Arabia,  there  arc  these 
considerations:  1st.  The  10th  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, ver.  29,  contains  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
intimation  of  the  author's  opinion,  that  Ophir 
was  in  Arabia.  2dly.  Three  places  in  Arabia 
mav  lie  |>ointcd  out,  the  names  of  which  agree 
sufficiently  with  the  word  Ophir :  viz.,  Aphar, 
now  Zafar  or  Saphar,  which  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  Sabeans ;  Doffir,  a  city  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr  the  traveller,  as  a  considerable  town  of 
Yemen  ;  and  Zafar  or  Znftfri,  now  Dofar.  a  city 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  3dly.  In 
antiquity,  Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country 
producing  gold,  by  four  writers  at  least.  4thly. 
Eupolemus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  expressly  states  that 
Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold-mine*  in  the 
Erythraean  Sea.  5thlv.  On  the  supposition 
tluit.  notwithstanding  all  the  ancient  authorities 
on  the  subject,  gold  really  never  existed  either 
in  Arabia,  or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts, 
Ophir  was  an  Arabian  emporium,  into  which 
gold  was  hmiiL'ht  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  was  exported  into  Judica. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  argu- 
ments for  Arabia,  the  following  considerations 
are  urged  in  behalf  of  India.  1st.  Sofir  is  the 
Coptic  word  for  India  :  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira, 
is  the  word  used  for  the  place  of  Ophir  by  the 
Septnagint  translators,  and  likewise  by  Jose- 
phus. And  Josephus  |>ositively  states  that  it 
was  a  part  of  India,  though  he  places  it  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  was  the  Malay  pen-  | 


insula.  2dly.  All  the  three  imports  from  Ophir, 
gold,  precious  stones,  and  almug-wood,  are 
ts— ntially  Indian.  .Idly.  Assuming  that  the 
ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes,  which  were  brought 
to  I.zion-gelier  once  in  three  years  by  the  navy 
of  Tarshish  in  conjunction  with  the  navy  of 
Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22).  were  brought  from  Ophir, 
they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather  than 
Arabia.  4thly.  Two  places  in  India  may  be 
s|tcciticd,  agreeing  to  a  certaiu  extent  in  name 
with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
where  Indian  writers  placed  a  jieople  named 
the  Abhira,  and  the  other,  the  lovTrupa  of  Ptol- 
cmv,  where  the  town  of  Gon  is  now  situated. 

Lastly,  the  following  pleas  have  been  urged 
in  behalf  of  Africa.  1st.  Of  the  three  countries, 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africa  is  the  only 
one  which  can  lie  seriously  regarded  as  contain- 
ing districts  which  have  supplied  gold  in  any 
great  quantitv-  2dlv.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a  port  called 
by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids/ 
ami  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  ancients.  3dly.  On  the  supposi- 
tion  that  the  passage,  1  K.  x.  22,  applies  to 
Ophir,  Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  pref- 
erence to  India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not 
have  l>cen  brought  from  it ;  but  the  peacock  is 
too  delicate  a  bird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small 
vessels,  and  the  word  tukkii/im  probably  signi- 
fied "  parrots."  At  the  same  tune,  ivory  and 
apes  might  have  been  supplied  in  abundance 
'  which  Sofala  was  the 


from  the  district  of 
|>orium.  4thly.  On  the  same  supposition  rc- 
8|>ecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can,  according  to  the 
traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the  laws  of  the 
monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
at  Sofala ;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala 
from  Etion-geber  would  have  been  performed 
exactly  in  three  years ;  it  could  not  nave  been 
accomplished  in  less  time,  and  it  would  not 
hnve  required  more.  From  the  aliove  statement, 
the  suspicion  will  naturally  suggest  itself,  that 
no  positive  conclusion  can  l>c  arrived  at  on  the 
subject.  And  this  seems  to  lie  true,  in  this 
sense,  that  the  Bible,  in  all  its  direct  notices  of 
Ophir  as  a  place,  does  not  supply  sufficient  data 
for  an  independent  opinion  on  this  disputed 
point.  At  trie  same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  author  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as 
in  Arabia;  and,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive 
proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  question,  it  in 
desirable  to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in 
the  historical  liooks  which  mention  Ophir  by 
name.  These  are  onlv  five  in  number  :  three 
in  the  Books  of  King*  (1  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  11, 
xxii.  48),  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  viii.  18.  ix.  10).  The  latter  wen-  prob- 
ably copied  from  the  former.  In  addition  to 
these  passages,  the  following  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Kings  has  very  frequently  been  referred  to 
Ophir:  "For  the  king  (/.<■.  Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navv  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  ■ 
once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks  "  (1  K.  x.  22).  But  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  that  the  fleet  mentioned 
in  this  vers*  was  identical  with  the  fleet  men- 
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tioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29.  and  1  K.  x.  11,  as 
bringing  gold,  aim  tig- trees,  and  precious  stones, 
from  <  >phir.  If  tlie  three  passages  of  the  Hook 
•  >f  Kings  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  Ik-  seen 
thai  all  the  information  given  respecting  Ophir 
is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible  by 
sea  from  Ezion-gebcr  on  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious 
stones,  were  brought  back  of  the  Tynan  anil 
Hebrew  sailor-  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  well  to  revert  to  the  I Oth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  author  of  that 
chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe,  in  Arabia.  And  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Gene- 
sis is  the  Oph'ir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Hence 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  anv  one  who  denies 
Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia.  Rut  all  that 
can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls  very  short 
of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks,  and 
apes  were  imported  from  Oph'ir,  must  lie  dis- 
missed from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
subject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr. 
ix.  21,  they  might  have  connection  with  Tar- 
shish  ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing  on 
the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  nere 
necessary  to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the 
Indian  <  >cean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of 
names  of  places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir 
cannot  reasonably  be  insisted  on ;  for  there  is 
an  equally  great  "resemblance  in  the  names  of 
•ome  places  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  notice  those  objections  which 
are  based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood 
(assumed  to  be  the  same  as  al mug-wood),  pre- 
cious stones,  and  gold,  are  not  productions  of 
Arabia.  And  the  following  observations  tend 
to  show  that  such  objections  are  not  conclusive. 
1st  In  the  Peri  pi  us  attributed  to  Arrian.  san- 
dal-wood is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  imports 
into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requisite, 
that  a  seaport  would  not  necessarily  lie  in  India, 
because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But,  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  almug-wood  being 
the  same  as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as 
a  conjecture,  seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  found- 
ing any  argument  on  them.  It  was' not  till  last 
century,  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  almug-wood  was  the  same  as 
sandal-wood.  This  suggestion  came  from  Cel- 
sius, the  Swedish  Iwtanist,  in  his  Hicrohotani- 
con ;  who  at  the  same  time  recounted  thirteen 
meanings  proposed  by  others.  Since  the  time 
of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  sundal-wood  "  has 
l»een  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymologies.  Bohlen 
proposed,  as  a  derivation  for  aJmtifflim,  the 
Arabic  article  Al,  and  micatu,  from  simple  mutt, 
a  name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  adopting 
the  form  algummim,  says  that  if  the  plural  end- 
ing is  taken  from  it,  there  remains  mlyn,  as  one 
of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood,  which 
in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  vnlrptm.  Per- 
haps, however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  much  value  until  it  is  made  probable, 
independently,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal- wood. 

•idly..  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up 
snch  little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed, 
it  necessary,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 


that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came 
from  Ophir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even 
admitting  that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in 
Arabia.  3dly.  As  to  gold,  tar  too  great  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  negative  fact 
that  no  gold  nor  trace  of  gold-mines  has  Urn 
discovered  in  Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of 
this  kind,  on  which  Ritter  has  placed  so  much 
reliance,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  and  Sir  Charles  Lye  11  concur  in 
stating,  that  although  no  rock  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabia,  from  which  gold  is  obtained  at 
the  present  day,  yet  the  peninsula  has  not  un- 
dergone a  sufficient  geological  examination  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  gold  did  not  exist 
there  formerly,  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.'  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of 
the  ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  ad- 
duced as  witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of 
gold  in  Arabia.  If,  however,  negative  evidence 
is  allowed  to  outweigh  on  this  subject  the  au- 
thorny  of  Aga.harchidcs,  Artemidorus,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Prny,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
Strabo,  all  of  whom  mav  possibly  have  been 
mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  Ophir 
having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for  gold. 
The  Periplus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an 
account  of  several  Arabian  emporia. 

There  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  suffi- 
cient data  for  detei  mining  in  favor  of  any  one 
emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather' than 
another  in  Arabia  as  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr.  Forster  relics  on  an  Ofor  or 
Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D'Aiiviilc's  maps,  as  the 
name  of  a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Oman ;  hut  he  does  not  quote  any  ancient 
writer  or  modern  traveller  as  an  authority  for 
the  existence  of  such  an  Ofir.  Nicbuhr  the 
traveller  says  that  Ophir  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Salueans,  that 
it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  I):itar 
(or  Zafar),  and  that  |»erhaps  even  it  was  Cane. 
Gosselin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Dot 
fir,  the  city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to. 
Dean  Vincent  agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confin- 
ing Ophir  to  Sahtea.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ophir  was  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  information  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  the  precise  locality  which  once  liorc 
that  name.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed 
that  objections  against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia, 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  no  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Arabia  in  the  present  day,  seem  de- 
cisively answered  by  the  parallel  case  of  Shel>a 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Ez."  xxvii.  22).  Now.  of  two 
thinirs,  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba 
and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by 
the  merchants  of  Sheba  were  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Sheba,  and  in  this  case  the  asser- 
tion that  Arabia  did  not  produce  gold  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  or  the  merchants  of  Sheba  ob- 
tained precious  stones  and  gold  in  such  quan- 
tities by  trade,  that  they  became  noted  for  sup- 
plying them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews.  Exactly 
similar  remarks  may  applv  to  Ophir. 

Oph'ni.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  mentioned 
in  Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  tribe,  li  is  doubtless 
the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  a  place  which  at  the 
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time  of  Vespasian's  invasion  was  apparently  so 
important  as  to  lie  second  only  to  Jerusalem 
(H.  J.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  was  probably  the  I  in  faith, 
Oufna,  or  Bcth-gufnin  of  the  Talmud  (Schwarz, 
126),  which  still  survives  in  the  modern  Jifna, 
or  Jufna,  2  J  miles  north-west  of  Bethel. 

Oph  rah.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the 
central  part  of  Palestine. —  1.  In  the  trilic  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  ipp.-.ir-  to  he 
mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in  describing 
the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilers  who  issued 
from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  Jerome 
places  it  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  its  identity  with  rt-T<tiyil#Ji,  a 
small  village  on  the  crown  of  a  conical  and  very 
conspicuous  hill,  four  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Beitin 
(Bethel).  In  the  absence  of  any  similarity  in 
the  name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive  evidence, 
it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  adopt  this  identi- 
fication. —  2.  More fullv  Ophrah  op  thk.  Ahi- 
ezhitbs,  the  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
▼i.  11);  the  scene  of  his  exploit*  against  Baal 
(vcr.  24)  ;  his  residence  after  his  accession  to 

Cwer  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the 
nily  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  The  indications  in 
the  narrative  of  the  position  of  Ophrah  are  but 
slight.  It  was  probably  in  Manassch  (vt.  15), 
and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  I,  5). 
Van  de  Velde  suggests  a  site  called  F.rfai,  a 
mile  south  of  Alcnili?h,  about  eight  miles  from 
AviW»«  ,*  and  Schwara,  "  the  village  Erafa,  north 
of  Sanur,"  by  which  he  proliably  intends 
Arabeh.  The  former  of  them  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  altogether  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Manassch.  Of  the  latter,  nothing 
either  for  or  against  can  be  said. 

Oph  rah.  The  son  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr. 
It.  14). 

Orator.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering,  in  Is.  iii. 
3,  for  what  is  literallv  "  skilful  in  whisper,  or 
incantation." — 2.  The  title  applied  to  Tcrtul- 
lus,  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  or  patronu* 
of  the  Jewish  accusers  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix 
(Acts  xxiv.  1 ). 

Orchard.  (Garden.] 

O'reb.  The  *«  raven  "  or  "  crow,"  the  com- 
panion of  Zeeb,  the  "  wolf."  One  of  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Midianitc  host  which  invaded  Is- 
rael, and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  bv 
Gideon.  The  title  given  to  them  (A.  V. 
"  princes  ")  distinguishes  them  from  Zcbah  and 
Zalmunna,  the  other  two  chieftains,  who  are 
called  "kings,"  and  were  evidently  sujicrior  in 
rank  to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They  were  killed  not 
by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  people  under  his  im- 
mediate conduct,  but  by  the  men  of  Ephraim, 
who  rose  at  his  entreaty,  and  intercepted  the 
flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  This 
was  the  second  act  of  this  great  tragedy.  It 
Is  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of 
Judges  ;  but  the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to 
it  (x.  26)  are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a 
truly  awful  slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  two  most  tremendous  disasters 
recorded  in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Israel 
—  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red 
Sea.  ami  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (cornp. 
Ps.  lxxxiii.).  The  slaughter  was  concentrated 
round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb  fell,  and  which 
was  long  known  by  his  name  ( Judg.  vii.  25 ; 
la.  X.  26). 


O  reb,  «>.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esd.  ii.  33).  Aj, 

O  reb,  the  Rock.  The  "  raven's  crag," 
the  mot,  E.  of  Jordan,  at  which  the  Midianitc 
chieftain  <  >reb,  with  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, fell  bv  the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and 
which  probably  acquired  its  name  therefrom. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  vii.  25,  Is.  x.  2G. 
Perhaps  the  place  called  'OrAo,  which  in  the 
llrrrshith  Hattn  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
ncighWhood  of  Beth-bean,  may  have  some 
connection  with  it 

O'ren.  <  >ne  of  the  sons  of  Jcrahmeel  the 
first-lmrn  of  Heiron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Organ  (Gen.  iv.  21  ;  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31  ; 
Ps.  cl.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  'iqal>  or  'ugt/ab, 
thus  rendered  in  our  version,  probably  denotes 
a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the 
root  of  the  word  indicates.  In  Gen.  iv.  21,  it 
appears  to  tie  a  general  term  for  all  wind- 
instrument*.  In  Job  xxi.  1 2  are  enumerated  the 
three  kinds  of  musical  instruments  which  are 
possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the  tim- 
brel, harp,  and  organ.  Our  translators  adopt- 
ed their  rendering,  "organ,"  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  uniformlv  orgamrm,  —  that  is,  the 
double  or  multiple  pipe.  Joel  Bril  adopts  the 
opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with  the  Pan- 
dean pipes,  or  syrinx,  an  "instrument  of  un- 

Suestionablv  ancient  origin,  and  common  in 
w  East.    Russell  describes  those  he  met  with 
in  Aleppo. 

Ori  on.  That  the  constellation  known  to 
the  Hebrews  by  the  name  cenl  is  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Greeks  called  Orion,  and  the 
Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt,  though  the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their 
renderings  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31  ;  Am.  v.  8). 
The  "  giant  "  of  Oriental  astronomy  was  Nim- 
rod.  the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
been  bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety.  The 
two  dogs  and  the  hare,  which  are  among  the 
constellations  in  the  neightwrhood  of  Orion, 
made  his  train  complete.  There  is  possibly  an 
allusion  to  this  belief  in  "  the  bands  of  era/  " 

gfob  xxxviii.  31 ).    Some  Jewish  writers,  the 
abbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among  them, 
identified  the  Hebrew  cmtl  with   the  Arabic 
mhail,  by  which  was  understood  either  Sirius 
or  Canopus. 
Ornaments,  Personal.    The  number, 

variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordina- 
rily worn  upon  the  person,  form  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  Oriental  costume,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies 
loaded  with  rings,  ear-rings  of  very  great  size, 
anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  most  varied 
character,  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  and 
(  bains  of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  <  >ld 
Testament,  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  with  which 
the  luxurious  women  of  his  day  were  decorat- 
ed, and  the  picture  is  filled  up  by  incidental 
notices  in  other  places.  The  notices  which 
occur  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  imply 
the  weight  and  abundance  of  the  ornaments 
worn  at  that  period.  Elicrer  decorated  Re- 
bckah  with  "  a  golden  nmr-rimi  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
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shekels  weig.u  of  gold  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  22);  lace  rapt,  and  their  net-wan* :  (19)  tin-  tar-f^i^t- 
and  he  afterward*  added  "triuLtt*  of  .silver  and  atUs,  ami  the  bran-Uts,  ami  the  /<"(//*/  retbi ;  (i>o) 
trinkets  of  gold  "  (verse  S3).  Ear-rings  were  the  turbtua,  and  the  step-rhmm,  mid  the :  girdle*, 
worn  hy  Jacob's  wive*,  apparently  as  charms,  and  the  st-rnt  l*tttlis,  and  the  amulets;  ("J1J  the 
for  they  are  mentioned  in  con  tuition  with  idols  :  rings  and  mm*  riiujs:  (22)  the  state-dmuus  and 
"They  gave  unto  Jueoh  all  the  strange  gods  the  clout*,  and  the  slunrls,  and  the  pun**:  (23) 
which*  were  in  their  hand,  and  their  car-rings  the  minors,  and  the  tine  linen  starts,  and  tha 
whieh  were  in  their  ears"  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  turbans,  and  the  tiijltt  dresses." 
The  ornament-  worn  hy  the  patriarch  Jtidah  |  Or  nan.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of 
were  a  "signet,"  which  wan  suspended  hy  a  the  Jchusitc  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the 
string  round  the  neck,  and  a  "  staff"  (Gen.  j  Book  of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah.  Aranvah, 
xxxviii.  18):  the  staff  itself  was  probabl y  orna- 1  Ila-avaniah,  or  Haoniuh,  is  given  in  Chroni- 
memed.  The  first  notice «f  the  ring  occurs  in  cles  (I  dir.  xxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28;  2  dir. 
reference  to  Joseph  :  when  he  was  made  ruler   iii.  1 ). 

of  Egypt,  "  I'haroah  took  off  his  *«/;irt-ring  from  Or  pah.  A  Moahite  woman,  wife  of  Chilion 
his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  sou  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to 
put  a  gold  chain  aUnit  his  neck  '  (Gen.  xli.  42),  Kith.  On  the  death  of  their  hushands,  Orpah 
the  latter  being  probably  a  "  simple  gold  chain  accompanied  her  si.-tcr-iu-law  and  her  mother- 
in  imitation  of  String,  to  which  a  stone  scara-  in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here 
bams,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was  '  her  resolution  failed  her.  "  Orpah  kissed  her 
appended  "  (Wilkinson,  ii.  339).  mother  in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people 

The  number  of  personal  ornaments  worn  by  |  and  to  her  gods"  (ltuth  i.  4,  14). 
the  Egyptians,  particularly  by  the  females,  is  j  OrthO  BIOS.  Tryphon,  when  besieged  by 
incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22.  The  pro-  Antiochus  Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  to 
fusion  of  these  ornaments  was  such  as  to  >up-  1  Orthosias  (1  Mace.  xv.  37).  Orthosia  is  de- 
ply  snflicicrt  gold  for  making  the  sacred  uten-  scribed  by  IMiny  (v.  IT)  as  north  of  TrijMilis, 
sils  for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  bniss  |  and  south  of  the  River  Eleutherus,  near  which 
was  constiueted  out  of  the  brazen  mirrvrs  which  it  was  situuted  (Strabo  xvi.  p.  753).  It  was 
the  women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex.  1  the  northern  boundary  of  I'huMiicc.  and  distant 
xxxviii.  8).  The  Midianites  appear  to  have!  1.130  stadia  from  the  O routes  (id.  p.  7ti(i). 
been  as  prodigal  as  the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of  Shaw  identifies  the  Eleutherus  with  the  modem 
ornaments  (Num.  xxxi.  50,  52  ;  Judg.  viii.  26).  j  Nahr  el-Barid.  on  the  north  bank  of  which, 
The  poetical  fMirtions  of  the  O.  T.  contain  1  corresponding  to  the  description  of  Strain.,  he 
numerous  references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  I  found  "  m i  11-  of  a  considerable  city,  whose  ad- 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  pros-  jacciitdistrict  pays  yearly  to  the  bn>huws  Ol  Tri- 
perity.  The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus  polia  tax  of  tit t v  dollars  by  the  name  ol  Or-lasa." 
described  in  the  Book  of  the  Canticles  : — "Thy  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies 
clu  cks  an-  comely  with  beatls,  thy  neck  with  the  Eleutherus  with  the  modern  Nahr  el-Kcbir, 
perforated  (pew £«)';  we  will  make  thee  bead*  of  describes  the  ruins  of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south 
go!  I  with  studs  of  silver"  (i.  10,  II).  Her  bank  of  the  Nahr  el-Barid,  "  the  cold  river," 
neck,  rising  tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  of  thus  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy 
David  budded  for  an  armory,"  was  decorated  ;  and  I'linv.  Ap. 

with  various  ornaments  hanging  like  the  "  thou-  Os  1  ,;is.  A  corruption  of  JKSHAIAH  ( 1  Esd. 
sand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men,  on  .  viii.  48).  An. 

the  walls  of  the  armory"  (iv.  4):  her  hair,,  Ose  a.  IIohiika  king  of  Israel  (2  Esd.  xiii. 
falling  gracefully  over  her  neck,  is  descrilied   40).  Ap. 

figuratively  as  a  "chain"  (iv.  9):  and  "the  !  086  88.  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esd.  i  39). 
roundimfs  ,f  (not  as  in  the  A.  Vr.  "  the  joints  ")  j  Ap. 

of  her  thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant  of  an  >  Oshe'a.  The  original  name  of  Joshua  the 
ear-ring,  which  tapers  gradually  downwards  son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8).  which  on  sonic  oc- 
(vii.  1).  So  again  we  read  ol  the  bridegroom  :  ca-ion  not  stated  received  from  Moses  (ver.  \u) 
—  "  his  eyes  ar«  .  .  .  fitly  set,"  as  though  they  the  addition  of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah, 
were  gems  tilling  the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  Oapray  ( Hcb.ocMv  </<//«.•  ahaurot'.  kaliattHs). 
"his  hands  (are  as)  gold  rings  set  with  the  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  onh  in  Lev.  xi.  13 
beryl,"  i.e.  the  fingers  when  curved  an-  like  and  Dent.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  ot  some  unci  an 
gold  rings,  and  the  nails  dyed  w  ith  henna  re-  bird  w  hich  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  a>  food 
seinhle  gems.  Lastly,  the  yearning  after  close-  to  the  Israelites.  The  old  version*  and  many 
ahectinn  is  expressed  thus: — "Set  me  as  a  commentators  arc  in  favor  of  this  interpret*- 
seal  U|n>n  thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm."  tion.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
In  reference  to  the  terms  used  in  the  Proverbs,  ,  identifying  the  hntitrrtut  of  Aristotle  and  IMiny, 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  "ornament"  of  ,  on  account  of  some  statements  these  writers 
the  A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  sjavifieally  a  make  with  rcs|icct  to  the  habits  of  this  bird. 
mrnth  Of  jfarlmd}  the  "chains"  of  i.  9,  the  The  general  description  they  give  would  suit 
(Imps  of  which  the  necklace  wa-  formed;  the  either  the  osprav  (AtwaYoN  haliitrtns]  or  th<« 
"  jewel  of  gohl  in  a  swine's  snout  "  of  xi.  22,  a  white  tailed  eagle  [IfaJutftM*  a/fun lfo\.  But 
mise-riiifj ;  the  "jewel  "  of  XX.  15,  a  trinket,  and  Pliny's  de~<  ri|»tion  (x.  3)  points  to  the  osprav. 
the  "ornament"  of  XXV.  12,  an  ear-pendant.  The* osprav  often  plunges  entirely  under  thfi 
The  passage  Of  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we  water  in  pursuit  of  fish.  It  belongs  to  the 
have  already  referred,  may  (*■  rendered  as  lid-  family  F<tl< <>nid<r,  order  Raptatm-ts.  It  h  is  n 
lows: — (18)  "In  that  day,  the  Lord  will  take  wide  geographical  range,  and  is  occasion. illy 
away  the  bravery  of  their  anklet*  and  their   seen  in  Egypt. 
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OS8ifrage  ( Heb.  perea :  ypiiy :  gry/M ) .  There 
is  much  to  Be  said  in  favor  of  this  translation 
of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occuni,  as  the  name  of 
an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  Deut.  xir.  12.  If  much 
weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  etymology,  the  pent 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  wcfl  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ossifregc,  or  bonc-hreakcr ;  for 
pent  in  Hebrew  means  "  the  breaker."  And 
the  ossifrage  ( Gy/xietua  barbatus)  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  his  name.  The  Lammergeyer,  or  bearded 
vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  calfetl,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East.  The  English  word  ossifrage 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Fa/conida- ;  but 
the  ossifraga  of  the  Latins  evidently  points  to 
the  Iximmergryer,  one  of  the  Vulturidtr. 

Ostrich.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  hayii'anah,  ya't'n,  and  rdndn, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert.  —  I,  Bath  haya'- 
anah  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  Deut.  xiv.  15,  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds;  and  in  other  passages 
of  Scripture.  The  A.  V.  erroneously  render* 
the  Hebrew  expression,  which  signifies  either 
"daughter  of  greediness,"  or  "daughter  of 
shouting,"  by  "  owl,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  by 
"  daughter  of  owl."  In  Job  xxx.  29,  Is.  xxxiv. 
13,  and  xliii.  20,  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  cor- 
rectly rends  "ostriches."  Bochart  considers 
Uuttfatf  ham 'anah  denotes  the  female  ostrich 
only,  nnd  that  tachmat,  the  following  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  male 
bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  latter 
word  is  intended  to  signify  a  bin!  of  another 
genus.  The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems 
to  Ik-  referred  to  in  M*ic.  i.  8.  — 2.  Yd'fn  occurs 
only  in  the  plural  number,  ye'enhn,  in  Lam.  iv. 
.1,  where  the  context  shows  that  the  ostrich  is 
intended.  —  .1.  Hanan.  The  plural  form  renanim 
alone  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  1.1 ;  where,  however, 
it  is  clear  from  the  whole  passage  (18-18)  that 
ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word.  The  A.  V. 
renders  renanim  by  "  peacocks,"  a  translation 
which  has  not  found  favor  with  commentators  : 
as  •'  peacocks."  for  which  there  i«  a  different 
Hebrew  name,  were  probably  not  known  to  the 
people  of  Arabia  or  Syria  Vfore  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  "ostrich  "  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job 
xxxix.  1.1  is  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
notoeh,  "  feathers." 

The  following  short  account  of  the  nidifica- 
Mon  of  the  ostrich  { Strut  hio  camelm)  will  per- 
haps elucidate  those  passages  of  Scripture 


which  ascribe  cruelty  to  this  bird  in  neglecting 
her  cgL's  or  young.  Ostriches  are  polygamous  . 
the  hens  lay  their  eggs  promiscuously  in  one 
nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole  scratched  in  the 
sand ;  the  eggs  are  then  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  are,  in  the  case  ot 
those  birds  which  are  found  witbin  the  tropics, 
generally  left  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking 
their  turns  at  incubation  during  the  night. 
Rut  in  those  countries  which  have  not  a  tropi- 
cal sun,  ostriches  frequently  incubate  during 
the  day,  the  mole  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and 
watching  over  the  eggs  with  great  care  and  af 
fection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  jackals 
and  other  of  the  smaller  carnivara  are  occa- 
sionally found  dead  near  the  nest,  having  been 
killed  by  the  ostrich  in  defente  of  the  eggs  or 
young.  The  habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its 
eggs  to  be  matured  by  the  sun's  heat  is  usually 
appealed  to  in  order  to  confirm  the  scriptural 
account,  "  she  leaveth  her  eggs  to  the  earth ;  " 
but  this  is  probably  the  case  only  with  the  tropi- 
cal birds.  And  even  if  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  the  tropical  os- 
triches, how  can  it  be  said  that  "  she  forgetteth 
that  the  foot  may  crush  "  the  eggs,  when  they 
arc  covered  a  foot  deep  or  more  in  sand  1  W  e 
believe  the  true  explanation  of  this  passage  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits 
some  of  her  eggs,  not  in  the  nest,  but  around 
it;  these  lie  about  on  the  surface  of  the  sand, 


to  all  appearance  forsaken  ;  they  are,  however, 
designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  voting 


Ottnch. 

birds.  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  in  the 
passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the  ostrich  be- 
ing without  understanding.  It  is  a  general 
lx-lief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a 
very  stupid  bird  :  indeed  thev  have  a  proverb, 
"  Stupid  as  an  ostrich."  But  it  by  no  means 
deserves  such  a  character,  as  travellers  have  fre- 
quently testified.  "  So  wary  is  the  bird,"  says 
Mr.  Tristram,  "  and  so  open  are  the  vast  plains 
over  which  it  roams,  that  no  ambuscades  or  ar- 
tifices can  be  employed,  and  the  vulgar  resource 
of  dogged  perseverance  is  the  only  mode  of  pur- 
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The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial 
animals.  The  feathers  so  much  prized  are  the 
long  white  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
come  to  us  from  Barbarv  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  family 
StnilhionkUr,  order  Cwrtores. 

Oth  111.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  first-born  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Othniel.  Son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger 
brother  of  Caleb,  Josh.  xv.  17;  Judg.  i.  13, 

iii.  9;  I  Chr.  nr.  13.  But  these  passages  all 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  Kenaz  was  his  father, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  more  remote  ances- 
tor and  head  of  the  tribe,  whose  descendants 
were  called  Kenexites  (Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.), 
or  sons  of  Kenaz.  If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb's 
father,  then  probably  he  was  father  of  Othniel 
also.  The  first  mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occa- 
sion of  the  taking  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Dcbir, 
aa  it  was  afterwards  called.  Dcbtr  was  included 
in  the  mountainous  territory  near  Hebron, 
within  the  border  of  Judah,  assigned  to  Caleb 
the  Kenezitc  (Josh.  xiv.  12-14)  ;  and  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  valor  of  the  assailants,  Caleb 
promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  to  whom- 
soever should  assault  and  take  the  city.  Oth- 
niel won  the  prize.  The  next  mention  of  him 
is  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first 
judge  of  Isrm-I  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and 
their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  of  Chushan- 
Rishathaim.    This,  with  his  genealogy,  1  Chr. 

iv.  13,  14,  which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hat  hath,  is 
all  that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But  two  ques- 
tions of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him ; 
the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
other  the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeship.  — 

(1)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,"  indicate  that  Othniel 
himself,  or  tbat  Kenaz,  was  the  brother  of  Ca- 
leb. The  most  natural  rendering  makes  Oth- 
niel to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is  favored 
by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  nut  Othniel's 
father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the  tribe. — 

(2)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel's  judge- 
ship. Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same 
age  as  Joshua,  we  should  have  to  reckon  about 
twenty-five  years  from  Othniel's  marriage  with 
Achsah  till  the  death  of  Joshua  at  the  age  of 
1 10  years  (S5+25^llO).  And  if  we  take  Afri- 
canus's  allowance  of  thirtv  years  for  the  ciders 
after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "the  people 
served  the  Lord  "  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then  allow 
eight  years  for  Chushan-Rishathaim's  domin- 
ion, and  forty  years  of  rest  under  Othniel's 
judgeship,  and  suppose  Othniel  to  have  been 
forty  years  old  at  his  marriage,  we  obtain  (4<H- 
25+30+8+40=)  143  years  as  Othniel's  age  at 
his  death.  This  we  are  quite  sure  cannot  he 
right.  Nor  docs  any  escape  from  the  difficulty 
very  readily  offer  itself.  If  we  judge  onlv  by 
ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall  suppose  Othniel 
to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more  than  twenty, 
or.  at  the  outside,  thirty  years. 

Othom'as.  Matta.viah  in  Ezr.  x.  27 
(1  Esd.  ix.  2S).  Ap. 

Oven.  The  Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds, 
—  fixed  and  portable.    The  former  is  found 


only  in 

ployed  (Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted  to 
the  nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  term  tannur.  It  consists 
of  a  large  jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet 
high,  and  widening  towards 'the  bottom,  with  a 
hole  for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes.  Each 
household  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii. 
3) ;  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth 
that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for  several  families 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs 
and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30) ;  and  the  loaves  were 
placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 

Owl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  kayu'anuh,  yanshiph,  cot, 
hPP6z,  and  KlUh.  1.  Bath  Kaya'anah.  [Os- 
trich.]—  2.  Ycauhuph,  or  yanthdpk,  occurs  in 
Lev.  xi.  17,  Dent.  xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  bird,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  de- 
scription of  desolate  Edora,  "  the  yantfidph 
and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it"  The  A.  V. 
translates  yanshiph  by  "  owl,"  or  "  great  owl." 
The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  owl ;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
the  word  points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  read  t  i.-c  («&«),  i-e.  the  Ibis 
religion,  the  sacred  bird  of  Egypt.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  is  inconclusive,  though  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  Ibis  rtHgioaa,  arid  probably 
the  other  Egyptian  species  (/.  Jalcinetlus)  may 
be  included  under  the  term.  — 3.  Cos,  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xi.  17;  Deut.  xiv.  16) ; 
it  occurs  again  in  Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
its  rendering  of  "  owl  "  or  "  little  owl."  Most 
of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrases  are  in 
favor  of  some  species  of  "  owl  as  the  proper 
translation  of  cdt ;  Bochart  is  inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  understand  the  pelican. 
But  the  ancient  versions  are  against  this  theory. 
The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6  points  decidedly  to 
some  kind  of  owl.  —  4.  Kippdx  occurs  only  in 
Is.  xxxiv.  15:  "  There  (i.e.  in  Edom)  the  tippdz 
shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  under  her  shadow."  *  It  is  a  hopeless 
affair  to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denot- 
ed by  this  word :  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give 
"  hedgehog."  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  word.  We  cannot  think 
with  Bochart  that  a  darting  serpent  is  intended, 
for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  15)  seems  to 
point  to  some  bird.  We  are  content  to  believe 
that  kippdz  raav  denote  some  species  of  owl,  and 
to  retain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other  evi- 
dence be  forthcoming.  —  5.  Lilith.  The  A.  V. 
renders  this  word  by  "  screech-owl  "  in  the  text 
of  Is.  xxx.  14,  and  by  "  night-monster"  in  the 
margin.  According  to  the  rabbins,  the  lilith  was 
a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  n  beautiful 
woman  that  carried  off  children  at  night,  and 
destroyed  them.  With  the  lilith  may  be  com- 
pared the  ghulc  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  that  u 
spectre  is  intended.    If,  however,  some  animal 


\x  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech- 
owl  {Strix flammea)  mav  well  lie  supjiosed  to 
represent  it ;  for  this  bird  is  found  in  the 
Bdile  lands  (gee  Ibis,  i.  26,  46),  and  is,  as  is 
well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined 
places. 
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Ox,  an  ancestor  of  Judith  ( Jud.  Tiii.  1 ).  Ap. 

Ox,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  sev- 
eral Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed.  We  propose 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  review  of  what 
relates  to  the  ox  tribe  (Boi-idit),  so  far  as  the 
subject  has  a  biblical  interest.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history.  —  (I.) 
There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Oriental*  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  the  ox  ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  the 
ox  was  the  animal  upon  whose  patient  labors 
depended  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farm- 
ing. Oxen  were  used  for  ploughing  (Deut. 
xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  &c.)  ;  for  treading 
out  corn  (Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  Hos.  x.  11.  &e.)  ;  for 
draught  purposes,  when  they  were  generally 
yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3  ;  I  Sam.  vi.  7,  &c.) ; 
as  beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh  l 
was  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4  ;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c.)  ;  they 
were  used  in  the  sacrifice*.  Connected  with  the 
iin|R>rtance  of  oxen  in  the  rural  economy  of 
the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  laws  which  was 
mercifully  enacted  bv  God  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed  the 
corn  was  oy  no  means  to  lie  muzzled  ;  he  was 
to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter (Ex  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  14).  The  law 
which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  clmn 
animal,  excepting  as  "  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time 
that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev. 
xvii.  1-6),  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  oxen  and  sheep.  It  seems  clear 
from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle 
were  sometimes  stall-fed,  though  as  a  general 
rule  it  is  probable  that  thev  fed  in  the  plains  or 
on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  cattle  that  grazed 
at  large  in  the  ojien  country  would  no  doubt 
often  become  tierce  and  wild  ;  for  it  is  to  l>c  re- 
membered that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and 
other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Pales- 
tine. Hence  the  force  "of  the  Psalmist's  com- 
plaint of  bis  enemies  (Ps.  xxii.  13). 

(2.)  The  monuments  of  Kgvpt  exhibit  rep- 
resentations of  a  long-horned  breed  of  oxeti,  a 
short-horned,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  zebu  (  /A*s  Indinta,  Lin.).  Some 
lave  identified  this  latter  with  the  lios  Ihmtr 
(the  fJos  t'fnftms  ti  i*imts  Af'ricnnus  of  Bclon). 
The  Abyssinian  breed  is  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments ni  Thebes  drawing  a  pknut rum  or  car. 
The  drawings  on  Egyptian  monuments  show 
that  the  cattle  of  ancient  Kgvpt  were  line,  hand- 
some animals:  doubtless  the»e  may  be  taken  as 
a  ••ample  of  the  cattle  of  Pale-tine  in  ancient 
times.  There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt  ; 
but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have  deteri- 
orated, in  size  at  least,  since  biblical  times. 
"  Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert,  "  are  seldom 
to  Ik"  seen  ;  the  bullock  of  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insignificant :  Is-ef 
and  veal  an-  but  rare  dainties."  The  buffalo 
( /MxtJus  tmjfal'i*)  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  jtimu*.  The  A.  V.  gives 
"  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  "  wild  bull  " 
in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representative-  of  the  He- 
brew word  ted  or  to.  The  most  important  an- 
cient versions  point  to  the  oryx  (Oryr  Uucoryx) 


as  the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  words. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he 
calls  the  Nubian  oryx  (Oryx  too)  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

Ox-Goad.   I  Goad.] 

Ozem.  L  The  sixth  son  ot  Jesse,  the 
next  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).  — 2. 
Son  of  Jerahmcel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Ozi'as.  1.  The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  one  of  the  "  governors  "  of  Bcthulia, 
in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  vii.  23, 
viii.  10,  28,  35).  2.  L'zzi,  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii.  2).  Uzziah,  King  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  8,  9). 

O'ziel,  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1 ). 
Ap. 

Oz'ni.  <  >ne  of  the  sons  of  Gad  ( Num.  xx vi. 
16).  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

Oz  nites,  Num.  xxvi.  16* 

Ozora.  "  The  sons  of  Machnadcbai,"  in 
Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrupted  into  "the  sons  of 
Ozora"  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).  Ap. 


Pa'arai.  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35, 
"  Paarai  the  ArLite  "  is  one  of  David's  mighty 
men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  "  Naarai 
the  son  of  Ezbai,"  and  this,  in  Kcnnicott's 
opinion,  is  the  true  reading. 

Pu  dan.  Padan-Arnm  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 
Pa  dan- Arum .  By  this  name,  more  prop- 
erly Piiddan-Arnni,  which  signifies  "  the  table- 
land of  Aram,"  according  to  Eiirst  and  Gesc- 
nius,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  thev  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaira, 
Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Mcmj- 

and  "the  field  (A.V. 
os.  xii.  13).  The 
term  was  fierhaps  more  esja-cially  applies!  to 
that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  Mesopotamia.  If  the 
derivation  from  Ar.  fadiia,  to  plough,  lie  cor- 
rect, PadtUm-Arum  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria; 
"  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile 
district  immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley, 
H.  4- P.  p.  12'.»,  note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed 
land,  would  thus  correspond  with  the  Lat. 
ttrvum,  and  is  analogous  to  Eng.  jield,  the  /tiled 
land,  from  which  the  trees  have  been  cleared. 
Padan-Anun  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  family  of 
their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  long 
looked  upon  as  the  aristocrat  v  of  the  race,  with 
whom  alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham might  intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  blood.    It  is  elsewhere  called 


potamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  am 
•country')  of  Aram"  (He 


Paoan  simply  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa  don.  The  ancestor  of  a  family  of 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zcrubbubel  (Ezr. 
ii.  44  ;  Neh.  vii.  47). 

Pa  giel.  The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  A-dier  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72.  77.  x.  26). 

Pahath-Moab.  I  lead  of  one  of  the  chief 
houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  individual, 
or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a 
name,  nothing  is  known  certainly.  But  as  we 
,  read,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonifo, 
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of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  time* 

"  had  dominion  in  Moult,"  it  may  M  conjectured 
th.it  this  «m  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  i» 
peril  t|i"  a  slight  corroboration  of  this  conjecture, 
that  M  we  tiud,  in  K/.r.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of 
P.ih.ith-Moah  had  iiniuii;'  their  number  "chil- 
<ii  mi  of  Jo.ib,"  so  also  in  I  Chr.  iv.  wc  find 
th  !*c  families  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very 
much  Mlixed  with  the  sous  of  Caleb,  anions 
whom,  in  I  Chr.  ii.  54.  iv.  14,  we  find  the  boUM 
Of  Joab.  However,  as  r\ranl>  the  name  Puhath- 
Mo.ili.  ibis  early  ami  oWure  connection  of  the 
families  of  Shefah  the  son  of  Judah  with  Moab 
seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for  the 
name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
u|>oii  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua 
■lid  Joab  wtili  the  sou-  of  Pahath  Moab.  That 
this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  trilw  of 
Judah'we  leani  from  their  appealing  fourth  in 
order  in  the  two  lists  (Ezr.  ii.  6  ;  Neb.  vii.  II ), 
and  from  their  thief  having  signed  .wiW, 
among  the  lay  prinees.  in  Xeh.  x.  14.  It  was 
also  the  most  numerous  (2,*IH)  of  all  the  fami- 
lies specified,  except  the  Bciijamite  house  of 
Sena.ih  (Xeh.  vii.  ;»8). 

Faint  |as  a  co>mctic|.  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  painting  the  eyes  U»th  in  ancient  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  .142)  and  in  Assyria  (Laranra 
AV/(. ii.  .12?*);  and  in  modern  times  no 
Usage  is  more  general.  It  does  not  apjiear, 
however,  to  have  been  by  any  means  universal 
aiuon^  the  Hebrews.  The  notices  of  it  an' 
few;  and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to  have 
been  n>ed  a*  i  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jeaehel  "put 
her  eyes  in  painting"  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ; 
Jeremiah  says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou 
rentes!  thy  eyes  with  painting  "  (Jer.  iv.  30) ; 
and  EzekicJ  again  moke*  it  a  characteristie  of 
a  harlot  (Et.  xxiii.  40).  The  expressions  used 
in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  observation,  a> 
tvl  rring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pr<Hv»s  was 
cHWted.  It  is  thus  described  by  Chandler 
(  Tmnls,  ii.  140) :  "  A  girl,  closing  one  of  her 
eyes,  ti>ok  the  two  ladies  U-twccn  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  lefi  hand,  pulled  them  for- 
ward, ami  then  thru-ting  in  at  the  external 
comer  a  liodkin  which  had  Ijeen  immersed  in 
the  soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  panicles 
b.  lore  adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were 
presently  ranged  ronnd  the  organ."  The  eyes 
were  thus  literally  "  put  in  paint,"  ami  were 
"  rent  "  oj«-n  in  the  process.   A  brood  line  was 

illso  drawn  round  the  eye.    The    effect  was 

mi  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eve;  and  the 
expresdon  in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  term  used  for 
the  application  of  the  dye  was  knlthal,  "  to 
Minar.'  and  rabbinic Vi  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term.  These  words 
still  survive  in  LofJ,  the  modern  Oriental  name 
for  the  powder  Used.  The  Bible  gives  no  in- 
dication of  the  substance  out  id*  which  the  dye 
wis  formed.  The  old  version*  (the  I, XX.. 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.J  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
dye  to  have  been  produced  from  antimony. 
Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia 
and  in  Persia;  but  in  Egypt  the  IcoM  is  a  soot 
pnwluced  by  burning  either  a  kind  of  frankin- 


cense  or  the  shell-  of  almonds.    The  dye-stuff 

was  moistened  with  oil.  and  kept  in  a  small  jar, 
which  we  may  inter  to  have  been  made  of  horn, 
iron  the  proper  name,  Keren  happuch,  "horn 
tor  paint  ( Job  xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom 
of  staining  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  tlie 
nails,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtful.  The  plant.  Anna, 
which  is  used  for  that  purpose,  was  certainly 
known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.  V.  "  eamphire  "),  and 
tlie  expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  custom. 
Pai.  [PabJ 

Palace.  The  site  of  the  palace  of  Solo- 
mou  was  almost  certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on 
the  brow  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  over- 
|  looking  it  and  the  whole  city  ot  David.  The 
I  principal  building  situated  within  the  palace 
'  was,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  of 
state  and  audience,  called  "  The  House  of  the 
i  Purest  of  Lebanon,"  apparently  from  the  four 
|  rows  of  ceiiar  pillars  by  which  it  was  supported. 
It  was  UK)  cubits  long.  50  wide,  and  .k)  high. 
Xext  in  importance  was  the  Hall  or  "  Porch  of 
Judgment,'  a  quadrangular  building  sup|»ortcd 
by  columns,  as  wc  learn  from  Joscphus,  which 
apparently  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
court,  opposite  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  l.ehji- 
Uon.  The  third  edifice  is  merely  called  a 
"  Porch  of  Pillars."  Its  dimensions  were  M) 
by  30  cubits.  Its  use  cannot  be  considered  as 
doubtful,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary  place 
of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
room  when  the  kin«'  received  ordinary  visitors, 
and  sat,  except  on  great  state  occasions,  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom.  Behind 
this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court,  adorned 
with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
cloisters  for  shade  ;  and  there  were  other  courts 
tor  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards, 
and  for  the  women  of  his  harem.  Apart  from 
this  palace,  but  attached,  its  Joscphus  tells  us, 
to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  :  too  proud  and  important 
a  personage  to  I*  grouped  with  the  ladies  of 

the  harem,  and  requiring  a  resilience  of  her 
own.  Solomon  constructed  an  ascent  from  his 
own  house  to  the  Temple,  "the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah "  (I  K.  x.  5).  which  was  a  subterranean 
passage  2 50  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  remains  may  still  !>e  traciil. 

Pa  lal,  the  son.  of  Uzai.  who  assisted  in 
restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Xehemiah  (Xeh.  iii.  25). 

Palesti  na  and  Pal  estine.  These  two 

forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages  ;  the  first  in  Ex. 
\v.  14  and  Is.  xiv.  211.  .'tl  ;  the  second.  Joel 
iii.  4.  In  each  case,  the  Hebrew  is  /V/rs/Wa,  a 
word  found,  besides  the  shove,  only  in  Pa.  Ix. 
8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and  eriii".  9,  in  all 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  it  by 
"Philistia"  or  "Philistines."  Palestine,  in 
the  Authorized  Ver-iou.  real  I V  means  nothing 
but  I'hili-tia.  The  original  Hebrew  word  /V- 
hshith,  to  the  Hebrews  signified  merely  the  long 
and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain  inhabited  by 
their  encroaching  neiy  lilmrs  ;  nor  tlocs  it  ap- 
pear that  at  first  it  signified  more  to  the  (Jrerks. 
;  As  lying  next  the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the 
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high  road  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  and  the 
richer  regions  north  of  it,  the  Philistine  plain 
became  sooner  known  to  the  western  world 
thun  the  country  farther  inland,  and  was  called 
by  them  Syria  PaJteatina,  —  Philistine  Svria. 
K"rom  thence  it  was  gradually  extended  to"  the 
country  further  inland,  till,  in  the  Koman  and 
later  (ireek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the 
whole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  cast 
of  Jordan.  The  word  is  now  so  commonly 
employed  in  our  more  familiar  language  to 
designate  the  whole  country  of  Israel,  that, 
although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it  ha*  been 
chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  heading 
under  which  to  give  a  general  description  of 
tub  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points 
which  have  not  heen  treated  under  the  separate 
headings  of  cities  or  tribes.  This  description 
will  most  conveniently  divide  itself  into  three 
sections:  —  I.  The  names  applied  to  the  coun- 
try of  Israel  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere.  II. 
The  land  ;  its  situation,  aspect,  climate,  phy- 
sical characteristics,  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory ;  its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. III.  The  history  of  the  country  is  so 
fully  given  under  its  various  headings  through- 
out the  work,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late it  here. 

I.  Tub  Namks.  —  Palestine,  then,  is  des- 
ignated in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name  : 
—  1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also 
where  those  early  periods  are  referred  to  in  the 
later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  1 1 ),  it  is  spoken  of 
as  "  Canaan,"  or  more  frequently  "  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  "  the  land  of 
Gilead  "  on  the  east.  Other  designations,  dur- 
ing the  same  early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  "  ( Gen.  xl.  1 5  only  —  a  natural  phrase 
in  the  mouth  of  Joseph) ;  "  the  land  of  the 
Hittites  "  (Josh.  i.  4  —  a  remarkable  expression, 
occurring  here  only  in  the  Bible).  The  name 
Ta-nHr  (i.e.  Holy  Land),  which  is  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Barneses  II.  and  Thothmes 
III.,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugsch  to  refer  to  Pal- 
estine ;  but  this  is  contested  by  M.  de  Rouge'. 
2.  During  the  Monarchy,  the  name  usually, 
though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  "  land  of 
Israel"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  K.  v.  2.  4,  &c.). 
It  is  Ezckiel's  favorite  expression.    The  pious 

and  loyal  aspirations  of  II  a  find  vent  in  the 

expression,  "land  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  3). 
In  Zechuriah,  it  is  "the  holy  land  "  (Zech.  ii. 
12)  ;  and  in  Daniel  "  the  glorious  land  "  (Dan. 
xi.  41 ).  In  Amos  (ii.  10)  alone  it  is  "  the  land 
of  the  Amoritc."  Occasionally  it  appears  to  l« 
mentioned  simply  as  "  the  land  :  "  as  in  lluth 

1.  1  ;  Jer.  xxii.  27  ;  I  Mace.  xiv.  4  ;  Luke  iv. 

2. r»,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44.  3.  Between 
the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the 
n.une  "Judn*a"hud  extended  itself  from  the 
southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country, 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt  xix.  1  ;  Mark 
xl).  In  the  Book  of  Judith,  it  is  applied  to 
the  i>ortion  between  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and 
Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  5  ; 
thongh  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter  senM  of 
Judica  Proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  1 ).  In  thi*  nar- 
tower  sense,  it  is  employed  throughout  1  Mace,  j 


(see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38,  xi.  34.)  4 
The  Koman  division  of  the  country  hardly  co- 
incided with  the  biblical  one,  and  it  doc»  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  nume 
for  that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  5 
Soon  after  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Pahestina  in  possession  of  the  country,  l'tol- 
emy  (a.i>.  161)  thus  applies  it.  6.  Joxphus 
usually  employs  the  ancient  name  "  Canaan  " 
in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  earlier  history, 
but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  reference 
to  his  own  time  styles  it  duda-a.  The  Tal- 
mudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use  the  title 
of  the  "  Land  of  Lrael."  7.  The  name  most 
frequently  used  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Trrra  Sancta  — 
the  Holy  Land. 

II.  The  Laxd. —  The  Holy  Land  is  not  in 
size  or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to 
its  moral  and  historical  position  as  the  theatre 
of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  world's 
history.    It  is  but  a  strip  of  country  about  the 
size  of  Wales,  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  barely  forty  in  average 
breadth,  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East, 
hemmed  in  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enormous  trench  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  other,  by  which  it  is 
effectually  cut  oft"  from  the  mainland  of  Asia 
behind  it.    On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the 
high  ranges  of  I^ebanon  and  anti-Lchanon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  Litany.    On  the  »outh,  it 
is*  no  less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhospitable 
deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.     1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the 
World  —  as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy 
Land  first  made  its  appearance  in  history  — 
is  a  remarkable  one.    (1.)  It  is  on  the  very 
outpost  — on  the  cxtremest  western  edge  of 
the  East.    On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
it  stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  possi- 
ble towards  the  West,  separated  therefrom  by 
that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved  to 
be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication—  the  wide  waters  of  the  "Great 
Sea."    Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual 
influences  of  the  rising  communities  of  the 
West,  while  it  was  saved  from  the  retrogression 
and  decrepitude  which  have  ultimately  been 
the  doom  of  all  purelv  Eastern  States"  whose 
connections  were  limited  to  the  l  ast  only. 
(2.)  There  was,  however,  one  channel,  and  hut 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  lie  readied 
by  the  "great  Oriental  empires.    The  only  road 
by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient 
world  could  approach  one  another —  by  whit  h 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria 
to  Egvpt  —  lay  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of 
coast  which  formed  the  maritime  jwrtion  «>f 
the  Holv  Land,  and  thence  by  the  Plain  of  the 
Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.    (3.)  After  this, 
the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the  Netherlands 
in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on  which  in 
successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who  con- 
tended for  the  empire  of  the  East  fought  their 
battles. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country. 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  mountain 
chains,  as  in  Greece  for  example,  but  that 
every  part  of  the  highland  is  in  greater  or  less 
undulation.    But  it  is  not  only  a  mountainous 
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country.  The  mass  of  hills  which  occupies  i  6.  The  highland  district,  thus  surrounded 
the  centre  of  the  countrv  is  bordered  or  framed  and  intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains, 
on  both  sides,  east  ami  west,  by  a  broad  belt  preserves  from  north  to  south  a  remarkably 
of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  Its  own  level,  even  and  horizontal  profile.  Its  avenge  height 
'Phc  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  may  be  taken  .is  l.toJO  to  l,8O0  feet  aU»ve  the 
retaining  walls  of  this  depression,  are  furrowed  Mediterranean.  It  can  hardly  be  denominated 
and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which  discharge 
the  water-  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level.  On  the  west,  this  lowland  interposes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the 
Plain  of  Philistia  and  of  Sharon.  <  >n  the  east, 
it  is  the  broad  bottom  of  the  Jordan  Valley, 
deep  down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of 
Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea.  3. 
Such  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  phys- 
iognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  fea- 
tures already  named  —  the  plains,  the  highland 
hills,  and  the  torrent  beds.  About  half  way  up 
the  coast,  the  maritime  plain  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from  the 
central  mass,  rising  considerably  above  the 
general  level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  prom- 
ontory on  the  very  edge  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  ri'lge  is  Mount  Oarmel.  On  its  upper 
side,  the  plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its 
temporary  displacement,  invades  the  centre  of 
the  country,  and  forms  an  undulating  hollow 
r.  Jit  across  it  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.    This  central  lowland,  which 

divides  with  its  broad  depression  the  mountains  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  or  Ephrnira,  from  the  Jor- 
of  Enhraim  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is   dan  Valley,  must  ha»«  climbed  one  or  other  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraclon  or  Jczreel,  the  great  them, 
battle-field  of  Palestine.    North  of  Canncl  the 
lowland  resumes  its  position  by  the  sea-side 


a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly  is  the  general  level  pre 
served,  and  so  thickly  do  the  hills  stand  Miind 
and  between  one  another,  that,  when  seen  from 
the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the  maritime 
plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  wall. 
This  general  monotonv  of  profile  is,  however, 
accentuated  at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of 
elevation.  Between  these  elevated  points  runs 
the  water-shed  of  the  countrv,  sending  off  on 
either  hand  —  to  the  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  —  the  long 
tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds.  7. 
The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  water-shed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the 
east  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged.  This  is 
the  case  during  the  whole  length  of  the  south- 
ern and  middle  portions  of  the  countrv.  It  is 
onlv  when  the  junction  between  the  Plain  of 
Esdraclon  and  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reached 
that  the  slopes  become  gradual,  and  the  ground 
fit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  any  thing  but  detached 
bodies  of  foot-soldiers.  But,  rugged  ami  diffi- 
cult as  they  arc,  they  form  the  only  access  to 
the  npjK'r  country  from  this  side ;  and  every 
man  or  body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory 


till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an 
end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which  push 
their  way  out  to  the  sea,  cmling  in  the  white 
promontory  of  the  [tus  Xitkhum.  Above  this 
is  the  ancient  Phoenicia.  4.  The  country  thus 
roughly  portrayed,  and  which,  as  l>efore  staled, 
is  less"  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  forty  in  average 
breadth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpose*  the 
whole  Land  of  Israel.  The  northern  portion 
is  Galilee;  the  centre,  Sumaria ;  the  south, 
Judaea.  5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Laud  is  on  the 
map,  and  when  contrasted  cither  with  modern 
states  or  with  the  two  enormous  ancient  em- 
pire* of  Egypt  and  Assyria  between  which  it 
lay,  it  seems  even  smaller  to  the  traveller  as 
he  pursues  his  way  through  it.  There  are 
numerous  eminences  in  the  highlands  which 
command  the  view  of  both  frontiers  at  the 
same  »imc  —  the  eastern  mountains  of  Gilcad 
with  the  Jordan  at  their  fect  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other  the  Western  Sea.    Hermon,  the 


8.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in 
their  slope.  The  level  of  the  external  plain  on 
this  side  is  higher,  and  therefore  the  fall  less, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  distance  to  be  trav- 
ersed is  much  greater.  Here  again  the  valleys 
are  the  onlv  means  of  communication  between 
the  lowland  and  the  highland.  From  Jaffa  and 
the  central  part  of  the  plain,  there  are  two  of 
these  roads  "  going  up  to  Jerusalem  :  "  the  one 
to  the  right  by  linmMi  and  the  Wady  Alt/ :  the 
other  to  the  left  by  Lvdda,  and  thence  ny  the 
Beth-horons,  or  the  \Vady  Suleiman,  and  Gib- 
eon.  The  former  of  these  is  modern  ;  but  the 
latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  Incident 
in  the  ancient  history.  9.  Farther  south,  the 
communications  between  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
dah  and  the  lowland  of  Philistia  are  hitherto 
comparatively  unexplored.  They  were  doubt- 
less the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and  repulse  dur- 
intr  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the  struggles 
of  the  Danitcs;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  lieen  used  for  the  passage  of  any  iui|«»r- 
tant  lone  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.    These  west- 


u|»ex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  em  vallevs,  though  easier  than  those  on  the 

have  been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  side,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  present 

Oeail  Sea :  it  is  certainly  plain  enough  from  great  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  any  large 

many  a  point  nearer  the  centre.    It  is  startling  force  encumbered  by  baggage.    In  fact,  these 

to  find  that  from  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Xeby  mountain  passes  real'lv  formed  the  security  of 

Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor.  Gerizim,  or  Safed,  the  Israel.    The  armies  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as 


eye  can  embrace  at  one  glance,  and  almost 
without  turning  the  head,  such  opposite  points 
as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Hay  of  Akka, 
the  farthest  mountains  of  the  Hauran  and  the 
long  ridge  of  Camel,  the  ravine  of  the  Jabbnk, 
or  the  green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the  sand- 
hills of  Jaffa. 


they  traced  and  retraced  their  path  llctween 
Pelusium  and  Curehemish,  must  have  looked 
nt  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in  the 
broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as  l>e- 
longing  to  a  country  with  which  they  hud  no 
concern.  It  was  to  them  a  natural  mountain 
fastness,  the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with 
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difficulties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  or  even  with  the 
boundless  cornfield  through  which  they  were 
marching.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  during  the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  he- 
eame  the  irrt-ut  object  of  contest ;  and  then  the 
battle-field  of  the  country,  which  had  originally 
!>ecn  Ksdrnelon,  was  transferred  to  the  mari- 
time plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communi- 
cating most  directly  with  the  capital. 

10.  When  the  highland*  of  the  countrv  are 
more  closely  examined,  a  considerable  differ- 
ence will  lx-  found  to  exist  in  the  natural  con 
dition  and  appearance  of  their  different  por- 
tions. The  south,  as  being  nearer  the  arid 
desert,  and  further  removed  from  the  drainage 
of  the  mountains,  is  dryer  and  less  productive 
than  the  north.  The  truct  lielow  Hehron, 
which  forms  the  link  lietween  the  hills  of  Ju- 
dull  and  the  desert,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its 
dryness  (A"V»/*ft).  This  was  tiik  hoi'TH  coun- 
try. As  the  traveller  advances  north  of  this 
tract,  there  is  an  improvement ;  but  perhaps  no 
country  equally  cultivated  is  more  monotonous, 
bare,  or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great 
part  of  the  highlands  of  Judah  ami  Benjamin 
during  the  largest  jiortion  of  the  year.  The 
spring  covers  even  those  bald  gray  rtn  ks  with 
verdure  and  color,  unci  tills  the  ravines  with 
torrent*  of  rushing  water*;  hut  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from  Hehron 
up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate. 
Rounded  hills  of  moderate  height  (ill  up  the 
view  mi  every  side,  their  course  grav  stone  con- 
tinually discovering  itself  through  the  thin 
mating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation 
which  divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also 
planted  with  tigs  or  olives,  but  often CT  culti- 
vated with  corn  or  dnurm,  the  long  reed  like 
stalks  of  which  remain  on  the  stony  ground  till 
the  next  seed-time,  and  give  a  singularly  dry 
and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields.  The  general 
absence  offences  in  the  valleys  does  not  render 
them  less  desolate  to  nn  English  eye ;  and 
where  a  fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it 
is  either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapi- 
dated, or  a  hedge  of  the  prickly-|iear  cactus, 
gaunt,  irregular,  and  ugly,  without  Iteing  pic- 
turesque. Even  the  gra\  villages  —  always  on 
the  top  or  near  the  fop  of  the  hills  —  do  but 
add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  for- 
lorn look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of 
windows  present  to  a  European  eve,  anil  by  the 
poverty  and  ruin  so  universal  among  them. 
At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  highlands,  where 

the  sea-brecxes  are  felt,  then-  is  considerably    is  yet  greatly  sujH-rior  to  any  thing  he  has  met 


sketch  of  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  com- 
plea*  which  does  not  allude  to  "the  caverns, 
characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts,  but  here 
existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every  hill 
and  ravine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  very 
large  and  of  curious  formation  —  perhaps  part- 
ly natural,  partly  artificial  —  others  mere  grot- 
toes. Many  of  them  arc  connected  with  most 
inqiortuut  and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  country.  EsjxH-ially  is  this  true 
of  the  district  now  under  consideration. 

13,  The  barenos  and  dryness  which  prevail 
more  or  less  in  Judicn  are  owing  partly  to  the 
absence  of  wood,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the 
desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  arising 
from  its  distance  from  the  Ixlmnon.  14.  But 
to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are  happily 
some  imjiortant  exceptions.  The  Valley  of 
L'rtas,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs 
which  in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even 
those  of  XaNus ;  the  huge  "  Tools  of  Solo- 
mon "  arc  enough  to  supply  a  district  for  many 
miles  round  them  ;  and  the  cultivation  now 
going  on  in  that  neighl»orhood  shows  what 
might  l«c  clone  with  a  soil  which  requires  only 
irrigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of  labor  to 
evoke  a  boundless  produce.  15.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  nation,  when 
Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming 
population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  condition 
and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  ban  very 
different.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
evidences.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the 
mined  towns  bear  so  large  a"  proportion  to 
those  still  existing.  Hardly  a  hill-top  of  the 
many  within  sight  that  is  not  covered  with  ves- 
tiges of  some  fortress  or  city.  But,  liesides 
this,  forests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  part* 
of  Judnui  until  the  repented  invasions  and 
sieves  caused  their  fall ;  ami  all  this  vein s  tation 
must  have  re-acted  on  the  moisture  of  the  cli- 
mate, and,  by  preserving  the  water  in  many  a 
ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it  is 
rapidly  dried  by  the  tierce  sun  of  the  early  sum- 
mer, must  have  influenced  materially  the  look 
ami  tin-  resources  of*  the  country. 

16.  Advancing  northwards  from  Judiea,  the 
country  Incomes  gradually  more  open  and 
pleasant.  Plains  of  good  soil  occur  Utween 
the  hills,  «t  lirst  small,  but  afterwards  compara- 
tively large  The  bills  assume  here  a  more 
varied  asjicct  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
springs  are  more  abundant  and  more  |»crma 
nent.  until  at  hist,  when  the  district  of  ./♦/«/ 
Xa/Jus  is  reached  —  the  ancient  Mount  Ephra- 
itn  —  the  traveller  encounters  an  atmosphere 
and  an  amount  of  vegetation  and  water,  which, 
if  not  so  transccndcntly  lovely  as  the  represen- 
tations of  enthusiastic  travellers  would  make  it, 


more  vegetation. 

II  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  .linhea.  Its  eastern 
portion — a  tract  some  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
width  by  about  thirty-live  in  length  —  which 
intervenes  lietween  the  centre  and  the  abrupt 

descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more  wild  and 
desolate!  and  that  not  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
only,  but  throughout  it.  This  must  have  l>cen 
always  what  it  is  now  —  an  uninhabited  des- 


with  in  Judaa,  and  even  sufficient  to  recall 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West.  IT.  lYrhajHi 
the  springs  are  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  their  associations,  really 
strike  an  English  traveller  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as 
those  of  Ahujalid or  the  lias  fl-Mtihitta,  where 
a  great  body  of  the  clearest  water  wells  silently 
but  swiftly  out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in 
the  foot  of  a  low  cliff*  of  limestone  rock,  and 


ert,  because  uninhabitable.    12.  No  descriptive   at  once  forms  a  considerable  stream,  are  very 
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rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  irregular,  rocky,  I  fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of  Shechem,  Bethel. 


mountainous  countries,  and.  Iieingsuch  unusual  and  Hebron,  when  Ahram  first  wandered  over 
sights,  can  hardly  lie  looked  on  hv  the  traveller  '  them,  were  not  very  inferior  to  those  of  the 
without  surprise  and  emotion.  Hut,  added  to  Bdaa  Bfshamh  or  the  llrlad  el  liuttauf.  24. 
this  their  natural  impressiveness,  there  is  the  The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the  face 
consideration  of  the  prominent  part  which  so  of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can  hard- 
many  of  these  .spring*  have  played  in  the  his-  Ivbc  separated.  The  first  is  the  destruction  of 
tory"    18.  The  valley*  which  lead  down  from  the  timlier  in  that  long  scries  of  sieges  and  in- 


the  ut 


upper  level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  arc  less  precipitous,  because  the 
level  from  which  they  start  in  their  descent  is 
lower,  while  that  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  high- 
er ;  aud  they  have  lost  that  savage  character 
which  distinguishes  the  naked  clefts  of  the 
Wadys  Suwrinit  and  AW/,  of  the  Ain-jidy  or 
Zuwrimh.  and  have  become  wider  and  shal- 
lower. Fine  streams  run  through  many  of 
these  valleys.  The  mountains,  though  hare  of 
wood  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none 
of  that  arid,  worn  look  which  renders  those 
east  of  Hebron  so  repulsive.  19.  Hardly  less 
rich  is  the  extensive  region  which  lies  north- 
west of  the  city  of  SaHJut,  between  it  and  Car- 
mel,  in  which  the  mountains  gradually-  break 
down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  20.  But  with 
all  its  richness,  und  all  its  advance  on  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  strange 
dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central  dis- 
trict.  Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  arc  artificially  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a  tree  which 
adds  to  the  look  of  a  landscape.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  wooded  sides  of  Cartncl  and 
the  park  like  scenery  of  the  adjacent  slopes  and 
plains  so  remarkable. 

21,  No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon  passed,  than  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  perceptible.  The  low  hills  which 
spread  down  from  the  mountains  of  Galilee, 
aud  form  the  barrier  between  the  Plains  of 
Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are  covered  with  timber, 
of  moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  thick,  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  East- 
ward of  these  bills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Ta- 
bor, dark  with  its  copse*  of  oak,  and  set  off  hy 
contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  JtlA  tdlhihy 
(the  so-called  "  Little  Hcrmon  ")  and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Naza- 
reth is  the  plain  of  H-Buttauf,  an  upland  tract 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  described,  but  appar- 
ently of  a  similar  nature  to  Esdraelon,  though 
much  more  elevated.  Beyond  this,  the  amount 
of  natural  growth  increases  at  every  step,  until, 
towards  the  north,  the  country  becomes  what 
even  in  the  West  would  be  considered  as  well 
timbered. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in 
the  Bible  are  but  scanty  ;  in  fact  till  the  date 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired 


vasions  which  liegan  with  the  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak  ( B.C.  circa  970),  and  has  not  yet  come  to 
an  end.  The  second  is  the  decay  of  the  ter- 
races necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slojies  of  the  round  hills.  25.  Few  things  are 
a  more  constant  source  of  surprise  to  the 
stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout,  selected 
for  habitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare 
exception.  On  the  other  hand,  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  hut 
is  crowned  with  its  city  or  village,  inhahited  or 
in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  hut 
inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  build- 
ers. And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These 
groups  of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled  ir- 
regularly one  over  the  other  on  the  curve  of 
the  hill-top,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual  re- 
mains, of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great,  and  walled 
up  to  heaven,"  which  arc  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest. 
26.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  difficulty  in  the  occupation 
of  the  country.  Wherever"  strength  or  arm 
and  flectness  of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy 
warriors,  fierce  as  tfons,  sudden  and  swift  as 
eagles,  sure-footed  aid  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on 
the  hills  (1  Chr.  xil.  8;  2  Sam.  i  23,  ii.  18), 
easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Canaan  ites  and 
Philistines  had  space  to  manoeuvre,  that  thry 
failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines.  Thus  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  conquest 
were  reversed  —  the  conquerors  took  the  hills, 
the  conquered  kept  the  plains.  To  a  people  so 
exclusive  as  the  Jews,  there  must  hnve  been  a 
constant  satisfaction  in  the  elevation  and  in- 
accessibility of  their  highland  regions.  This  is 
evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature,  which 
is  tinged  throughout  with  a  highland  coloring. 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  hy  other  edi- 
fices besides  the  "  fenced  cities."*  The  tiny 
white  domes  which  stand  perched  here  and 
there  on  the  summits  of  the  eminences,  and 
mark  the  holy  ground  in  which  some  Mahom- 
etan saint  is  resting —  these  are  the  successors 
of  the  "  high  places  "  or  sanctuaries  so  con- 
stantly denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree  "  (Jer.  "ii.  20  ;  Ez.  vi.  1.1).  28. 


the  name  of  Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holv 
purposes  of  history,  to  lie  hardly  mentioned.    Land,  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the 


In  the  great  Uoman  conquest,  or  rather  de- 
struction, of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior.  23.  From  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  this  district,  we  may,  with 
some  allowances,  perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  what 
the  more  southern  portions  of  the  central  high- 
lands were  during  the  earlier  periods  in  the  his- 
tory. There  is  little  material  difference  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  two  regions.  It 


level  of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further 
peculiarity  mo<t  interesting  and  most  charac- 
teristic —  namely,  the  extensive  views  of  the 
country  which  can  lie  obtained  from  various 
commanding  point*.  The  number  of  pmmnmaM 
which  present  themselves  to  the  traveller  in 
Palestine  is  truly  remarkable.  To  speak  of  the 
west  of  Jordan  only  —  for  east  of  it  all  is  at 
present  more  or  le«s  unknown  —  the  prospects 
from  the  height  of  Beni  mum,  near  Hebron, 
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from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  Nehy  Sam-  is  marvellous  ;  for  the  prodigious  crops  which 
wil,  from  Bethel,  from  (terizim  or  Kbul,  from  it  raises  are  produced,  ami  probubly  have  l>ccn 
Jenin.  Carmcl.  TuIhm-,  Sufeil,  the  Castle  of  produced  almost  year  hy  year  lor" the  last  40 
Bunias,  the KMfd CA-Aacr mbove  Damascus,  are   centuries,  w  ithout" any  Of  the  appliances  whii  h 

we  Hud  necessary  for  success. 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower 
than  Philistia.  It  is  almut  ten  miles  wide  from 
the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountuins,  which  arc 


known  to  many  travellers.  Their  peculiar 
charm  reside*  in  their  w  ide  extent,  the  unrulier 
of  sj»ots  histoi  icallv  remarkahle  which  an'  visi- 
ble at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 

which  brings  the  most  distant  objeers  coinpura-   here  of  a  more  ahrupt  character  than  those  of 


lively  close,  and  the  consideration  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  feet  must  la?  standing  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  eves  resting  on  the  same  spot*, 
whic  h  have  Urn  stood  upon  and  gazed  at  hy  the 
most  famous  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  heroes  of 
all  the  successive  ages  in  the  eventful  history 
of  the  country.  These  views  are  a  feature  in 
which  Palestine  is  iierhaps  approached  hv  no 
other  country,  certainly  hy  no  country  whose 
history  is  at  all  equal  in  ini|>ortancc  to  the 
world.    29.  A  few  words  must  In-  said  in  gen- 


Philistia,  and  without  the  intermefliate  hilly  re- 
gion there  occurring.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more 
undulating  and  irregular  than  the  former,  and 
crossed  hy  streams  from  the  central  hills,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  containing 
wuter  during  the  whole  year.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  varying  from  bright  ml  to  deep 
black,  ami  producing  enormous  crops  of  weeds 
or  grain,  as  the  case  may  Ik?.  .12.  The  tract 
of  white  sand  already  mentioned  as  forming 
the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast  is  gradually 


eral  description  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which   encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region.  In  the 

south  it  has  buried  Askelon  ;  and  in  the  north, 
between  Ca-sarea  and  Jaffa,  the  dunes  are  said 
to  l>e  as  much  as  three  miles  w  ide  and  300  feet 


intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands, 
and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  lie  found 
under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions.  This 


region,  only  slightly  elevated  aliove  the  level  |  hiyh.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  never  per- 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter-  mancntly  occupied  more  than  a  small  portion 
ruption  frcm  rI-Aii*h,  south  of  (iuza,  to  Mount 
Carmel.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
portions,  each  of  uhout  half  its  length: — the 
lower  one  the  wider,  the  upj»er  one  the  nar- 
The  low  er  half  is  the  Plain  of  the  Phi- 


listines—  Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  the  Slitft-Uth  or  Lowland.  The  upper  half 
is  the  Sharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  "  forest  country  "of  Joscphus 
and  the  LXX.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  this  mari- 
time  region  ap|>cars  as  a  long,  low  coast  of 
white  or  cream-colored  sand,  its  slight  undu- 


of  this  rich  and  favored  region.  Its  principal 
towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the  different 
tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Oezer;  xvii. 
II,  Dor,  4c) j  but  this  was  in  anticipation  of 
the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).  33.  In  tho 
Roman  times,  this  region  was  considered  the 
pride  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  im« 
|Kirtant  cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it  —  Ca?sa- 
rea,  Antiputris,  Diospolis.  The  one  ancient 
port  of  the  Jew  s,  the  "  beautiful  "  city  of  Joppa, 
occupied  a  position  central  between  the  Shefe- 
lah  and  Sharon.    Roads  led  from  these  various 


lations  rising  occasionally  into  mounds  or  cliffs,  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jerusalem,  Ncapolis, 
which  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa  and  and  Scbastc  in  the  interior,  and  to  Ptolcmais 
L'm  kluilid,  almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  |  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.    The  com 


headlands. 

30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  without. 
But  from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked 
from  some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  the  pros- 
pect is  very  different.  The  Philistine  Plain  is 
on  an  average  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  width 
from  the  coast  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  belt 
of  hills,  which  forms  the  gradual  approach  to 
the  highland  of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The 
plain  is  in  many  parts  almost  a  dead  level,  in 
others  gently  undulating  in  long  waves  ;  here 
and  there  low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each  crowned 
with  its  village,  and  more  rarely  still  a  hill 
overtopping  the  rest,  like   Ttll  en-Sajirh  or 


i  merce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus, 
of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonics  of  the  west;  und 
thut  traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  trooi»s 
backwards  and  forwards  must  have  made  this 
plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  populous 
regions  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ.  34. 
The  characteristics  already  described  are  hardly 
peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hilly  surface  and 
general  height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil, 
her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime 
lowland  —  these  she  shares  with  other  lands, 
though  it  would  }K?rhaps  he  difficult  to  find 


A/li'in,  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of  Jewish  or  them  united  elsewhere.  But  there  is  one  fea 
crusading  times.    The  larger  town-,  as  Gaza   ture.  as  yet  only  alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands 


and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are 
surrounde  d  with  huge  groves  of  olive,  syca- 
more, and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2S).    The  whole  plain  appears 


alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jordan  — the  one 
river  of  the  country. 

:ir>.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must 
cast  our  eves  for  a  few  moments  north  and 


to  consist  of  brown  loamy  soil,  li^ht  but  rich,   south,  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy 

Land.  From  north  to  south  —  from  Antioch 
to  Aknba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Syria  is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
trench  running  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a  fo*se 
covers  the  wide  expanse  between  the  bills  and  or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  maritime  hbjh- 
the  sand  dunes  of  the  seashore,  without  in-  lands  from  those  farther  east.  At  two  points 
lerruption  of  auv  kind  —  no  break  or  hedge,  onlv  in  its  length  is  the  trench  interrupted, — 
hardly  even  a  single  olive-tree.    Its  fertility  j  by  the  range  of  Lebanon  und  Hermon,  and  by 


and  almost  without  a  stone.  It  is  to  this  ab- 
sence of  stone  that  the  disappearance  of  its 
ancient  towns  and  villages  is  to  In?  traced.  It 
is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines  |K>sscsscd 
it,  one  enormous  cornfield  :  an  ocean  of  wheat 
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the  high  ground  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of 
the  three  compartments  thus  formed,  the  north- 
ern is  the  Valley  of  the  Oronfes  ;  the  southern 
is  the  VV'ady  cl-Arabah  ;  while  the  central  one  is 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Arahah  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  Anion  of  the  lirceks,  and  the  Char 
of  the  Arabs.  The  central  of  its  three  divis- 
ions is  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  at 
present  to  do.  The  river  is  elsewhere  descrilied 
in  detail ;  hut  it  and  the  valley  through  which 
it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary  descent  must 
be  here  briefly  characterized.  .'16.  To  sj»eak 
first  of  the  valley.  It  begins  with  the  river 
at  its  remotest  springs  of  Haslwiya  on  the 
N.  \V.  side  of  Herinon.  and  accomjMinies  it  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  a  length  of 
aliont  1 30  miles.  During  the  whole  of  this 
distance,  its  course  is  straight,  ami  its  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  springs  of 
Ilasbeiya  are  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Head  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below  it,  so  that  lictween 
these  two  points  the  vallev  falls  with  more  or 
less  regularity  through  a  height  of  more  than 
3,000  feet,  nut  though  the  rivrr  disappears  at 
this  point,  the  vnllru  still  continues  its  descent 
below  the  waters  ot  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches 
a  further  depth  of  1 ,308  feet.  So  that  the  bottom 
of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually  more 
than  2,600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
37.  In  width  the  vallev  varies.  In  its  up|ier 
and  shallower  portion,  as  between  Banian  and 
the  Lake  of  Huleh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across. 
Between  the  Huleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts, 
and  becomes  more  of  an  onlinary  ravine  or 
glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that 
the  valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular 
character.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
portion,  it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the 
one  wall  to  the  other.  The  eastern  mountains 
preserve  their  straight  line  of  direction,  and 
their  massive  horizontal  wall-like  as|»ect,  during 
almost  the  whole  distance.  The  western  moun- 
tains are  more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede  in 
a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre  ;  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  3f*.  Buried  us  it  is  Utweeh 
such  lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  from  every 
breeze,  the  climate  of  the  .Ionian  Valley  is  ex- 
tremely hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervating  in- 
fluence is  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho. 
Whether  there  was  any  great  amount  of  culti- 
vation and  habitation  in  this  region  in  the 
times  of  the  Israelites,  the  Bible  does  not  say  ; 
but  in  post-biblical  times,  then-  is  no  doubt  on 
the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho  and  of  Abila 
(op|H>sitc  Jericho  on  the  other  sjik-  of  the  river), 
and  the  extensive  baUam  and  rose  gardens  of 
the  luriner  place,  are  sjiokcn  of  by  Josephus, 
who  calls  the  whole  district  a  "  divine  spot." 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the 
towns,  or  for  the  cultivation  which"  formerly 
existed,  oi  still  exists,  in  the  fihdr,  is  oh*  lined 
from  the  t  irrents  and  sprites  of  the  western 
mountains.  For  all  punawes  to  which  a  river 
is  ordinarily  applied,  the  Jordan  is  unless. 
Alike  useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is 
in  fact,  what  its  Arabic  name  signifies,  nothing 


but  a  "  great  watering-place."  40.  But  though 
the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in  the  Western 
I  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  other 
streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  at  least  |*- 
rennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  utter  the  commencement  of  summer. 
For  fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers "  or 
"  brooks,"  ure  often  mere  dry  lanes  of  hot 
white  or  gray  stones.  41.  How  far  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  medium 
|  of  communication  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. The  ancient  notice's  of  this  route  are 
verv  scant  v.  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we 

find  that  the  captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the 
army  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  sent  back 
from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho. 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  liecn  tlie 
nsual  road  from  the  north  to  Jt.vsalem  (comp. 
Luke  xvii.  II  with  xix.  1).  |2.)  Pompey 
brought  his  army  and  siege-train  from  Damas- 
cus to  Jerusalem  (b.c.  40),  past  Scythopolis 
and  Pella,  to  Jericho.  (3.)  Vespasian  marched 
from  Emmaus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  not  far  east  of  I  tarnish,  pa>t  Ncapolis 
(.VaA/iis),  down  to  Koreae,  and  thence  to  Jeri- 
cho. (4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  a.i>.  600) 
and  possibly  Willihnld  (a.D.722)  followed  this 
route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to 
have  Journeyed  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a 
caravan  of  pilgrims.  (6.)  In  our  own  times, 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  has  been  trav- 
ersed by  Dc  Bertou,  and  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
but  apparently  by  few  if  any  other  travellers. 
42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of 
the  Holy  l.aud  will  appear  from  the  above de- 
scriptioi  to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the 
constant  verdure,  the  succession  of  flowers, 
lasting  almost  throughout  the  year,  the  ample 
streams  and  the  vuried  surface  of  our  own 
country,  we  must  remember  that  its  iu>|>ect  to 
the  Israelites  after  that  weary  march  of  forty 
years  through  the  desert,  and  even  by  the  side 
of  the  brightest  recollections  of  Egypt' I  hat  they 
could  conjure  up,  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. They  entered  the  country  ui  the"  time 
of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide, 
liefore  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had 
time  to  wither  its  flowers  and  im brown  its 
verdure.  Taking  all  these  eireuMstanccs  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  the  hold  mctuphors 
of  Oriental  speech,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  those  wayworn  travellers  could  have  chosen 
no  fitter  words  to  express  what  their  new  coun- 
try was  to  them  than  those  which  they  so  often 
employ  in  the  accounts  of  the  conoucst —  "a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of 
all  lands."  43.  Again,  the  variations  of  the 
seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  anil  the  atmos- 
phere dry  and  hot;  but  after  the  monotonous 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  "rain  of  heaven  "  must 
have  been  a  most  grateful  novelty  in  its  two 
seasons,  the  former  and  the  latter  —  the  occa- 
sional snow  and  ice  of  the  winters  of  Palestine, 
and  the  burst  of  returning  spring,  must  have 
had  double  the  effect  which  they  would  produce 
'  to  such  changes. 
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44.  The  con  trust  with  Egypt  would  toll  also 
hi  another  way.  In  place 'of  the  huge  ever- 
flowing  river  whose  only  variation  was  trom 
low  to  high,  and  from  high  to  low  again,  they 
were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  constant 
ami  considerable  undulation,  where  the  water, 
either  of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flow- 
ing stream,  could  l>e  procured  at  the  most 
varied  elevations,  requiring  only  to  lie  judi- 
ciously husliundcd  and  skilfully  conducted  to 
find  its  own  way  through  Held  or  garden.  45. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  mo- 
notony, there  is  a  variety  in  the  Holy  Land 
really'rcmarkahle.  Then  is  the  variety  due  to 
the  difference  of  level  lietween  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  the  variety  of 
elimate  and  of  natural  ap|kcarances,  partly 
from  the  proximity  of  the  snow-capped  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon"  on  the  north,  and  of  the 
torrid  desert  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
the  variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  sea — "  the  eternal  freshness  and 
liveliness  of  ocean."  46.  Each  of  these  is  con- 
tinually reflectod  in  the  Hebrew  literature. 
The  contrast  between  the  highlands  and  low- 
lands is  more  than  implied  in  the  habitual 
forms  of  expression,  "going  up"  to  Judah, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  ;  "  going  dbtrn  "  to  Jericho, 
Capernaum,  Lydda,  Cfeaarca,  Gaia,  and  Egypt. 
More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked  un- 
mistakably in  the  topographical  terms  which 
so  abound!  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  litera- 
ture. "  The  mountain  or  Judah,"  "  the  moun- 
tain of  Israel,"  "  the  mountain  of  Naphtali," 
are  the  names  by  which  the  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  highlands  are  designated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  lowland  districts  have 
each  their  peculiar  name.  47.  The  differences 
in  climate  are  no  less  often  mentioned.  The 
Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  historical  Books,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  tierce  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer,  no  less 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter. 
Even  the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat 
of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of  the  nights, 
which  strike  every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.  48.  In  the  preceding  description, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  close  this  account  without  men- 
tioning a  defect  which  is  even  more  character- 
istic—  its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal 
relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our 
veneration  and  affection.  When  compared 
with  other  nations  of  equal  antiquity  —  Egypt, 
Greece,  Assyria  —  the  contrast  is  truly  remark- 
able. In  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  Assy- 
ria, as  far  as  our  knowlcd'.'e  at  present  extends, 
we  find  a  scries  of  buildings,  reaching  down 
from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious  antiquity, 
a  chain  of  which  hardly  a  link  is  wanting,  mid 
which  records  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
civilization,  art,  and  religion,  as  certainly  as 
the  building*  of  the  mediieval  architects  do 
that  of  the  various  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  does  not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of 
an  edifice,  of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  And 
as  with  the  buildings,  so  with  other  memorials. 


With  one  exception,  the  museums  of  Europs 
do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottery  o» 
metal  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household 
utensil,  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of 
Israelite  make,  which  can  give  us  the  least  con- 
ception of  the  manners  or  outwurd  appliances 
of  the  nation  la-tore  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  .Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  coins  form  the 
single  exception.  The  buildings  already  men- 
tioned as  (icing  Jewish  in  character,  though 
Parried  out  with  foreign  details,  are  the  follow- 
ing: —  The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Judges ;  the  buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of 
Absalom,  Zechariah,  St.  James,  and  Jchosha- 
phat ;  the  monolith  at  Siloam ;  the  ruined 
synagogues  at  Meiron  and  Kefr  Birim.  But 
there  are  two  edifices  which  seem  to  liear  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly 
betray  the  style  of  the  West.  These  are.  the 
enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron  ; 
and  portions  of  the  western,  southern,  and 
eastern  walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with 
the  vaulted  passage  below  the  Akaa.1  M.  Ke- 
nan has  named  two  circumstances  which  must 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or 
architecture  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites ; 
while  their  very  existence  proves  that  the  peo- 
ple had  no  genius  in  that  direction. 
(1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured 
tions  of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  i 
not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  but  at 
lcm. 

The  Gkolooy.  —  Of  the  geological  struc- 
ture  of  Palestine,  it  has  Iteen  said  with  truth 
that  our  information  is  but  imperfect  and 
indistinct,  and  that  much  time  must  elapse, 
and  many  a  cherished  hytiothcsia  be  sacrificed, 
before  a  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  arrived 
at  of  its  more  remarkable  phenomena.  1 .  The 
main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1)  the 
observations  contained  in  the  Travels  of  Rus- 
•egger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries 
of  the  East  in  1836-8;  (2)  the  Report  of  H. 
J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  an  American  geologist, 
who  aeeotmmnied  Captain  Lvnch  in  his  explo- 
ration of  tne  Jordan  and  tfic  Dead  Sea ;  and 
(5)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited 
Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the  British  govern- 
metit  in  1836.  None  of  these  contain  any  thing 
approaching  a  complete  investigation,  cither  as 
to  extent  or  to  detail  of  observations.  2.  From 
the  reiKirts  of  these  observers,  it  appears  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  miich-disturlicd  mountain- 
ous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
( jurassic  and  cretaceous) ;  the  southern'offshoot 
of  the  chain  of  Lebanon  ;  elevated  considerably 
•hove  the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interruptions 
I  from  tertiary  and  basaltic  dc|ft>sit*.  It  is  part 
of  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every 
direction,  except  west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft 
from  north  to  south  by  a  straight  crevasse  of 
moderate  width,  but  extending  in  the  southern 
portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a  truly  remark- 

i  Rome  of  the  substructions  of  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah  vet  remain,  which  are  believed  to 
date  back  before  the  ttme  of  Christ.  The  ruins  of 
aa  arch  of  the  bridge  built  by  Solomon, 
the  Temple  and  Mount  Zion,  nave 
by  Dr.  Uoblnsoo  and  others.  —  Kr>. 
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able  depth  (2,625  ft.)  l»elow  the  sen  level.  This 
crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal  water- 
COttrse  of  the  country,  is  also  the  most  excep- 
tional feature  of  it*  geology.  It  may  have 
been  volcanic  in  its  origin;*  the  result  of  an 
upheaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the 
limestone  hack  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge 
split  in  the  strata;  the  volcanic  force  having 
stopped  short  at  that  |mint  in  the  o|>crutiou, 
without  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks  into  the 
fissure.  Or  it  m  iv  have  lieen  excavated  by  the 
gradual  action  of1  the  ocean  during  the  im- 
mense period*  of  ideological  ojHTation.  The 
latter  ap|»ears  to  be  the  opinion  of  l>r.  Ander- 
son ;  hut  further  examination  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  positive  opinion  can  be  pronounced. 

3.  The  limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or 
ratliL-r  groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one,  which 
usual  I  v  meets  the  eve,  over  the  whole  country 
from  Hebron  to  llermon,  is  a  tolerably  solid 
stone,  varying  in  color  from  white  to  reddish 
brown,  with  very  few  fossils,  inclining  to  crys- 
talline structure,  and  abounding  in  caverns.  Its 
general  surface  has  been  formed  into  gently 
rounded  hills,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  of 
denuilarion  occasionally  spreading  into  small 
plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned 
with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  de- 
posit which  probably  once  covered  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  country,  b.  Near  Jerusalem  the 
MM  of  the  ordinary  limestone  is  often  mingled 
with  large  bodies  of  dolomite  (magnesian  lime- 
stone). It  is  not  stratified.  6.  The  lower 
stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or  series  of  beds  — 
th :  upper,  dusky  in  color,  contorted  and  cavern- 
ous like  that  just  described,  but  more  ferru- 
ginous—  the  lower  one  dark  gray,  compact 
and  solid,  and  characterized  by  abundant  fossils 
of  cidarit.  an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of 
which  are  the  well-known  "  olives  "  of  the  con- 
vents. The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in 
character  from  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth, 
commonplace,  swelling  outlines,  every  thing 
here  is  rugged,  pointed,  ami  abrupt.  7.  After 
the  limestone  had  received  the  general  form 
which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time  far 
anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed 
up  from  fieneath,  which  has  broken  up  and 
overflowed  the  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears, 
in  the  form  of  basalt  or  trap. 

8.  l  >ti  tlu"  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks 
have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the 
mountain*  of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encoun- 
tered on  the  south-western  si.lc  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  cen- 
tres of  eruption  :  one,  and  that  the  most  ancient, 
at  or  about  the  Kurn  Ifnttin  (the  traditional 
Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream  flowed 
over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  towanls 
the  lake.  The  other — the  more  recent  —  was 
more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Snfcd. 
'J.  The  volcanic:  action  which  in  prehistoric 
tiuu's  projected  this  basalt  has  left  its  later 
traces  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  country, 
and  is  even  still  arrive  in  the  form  of  earth- 
quakes. The  rock*  between  Jerusalem  and 
rieho  show  many  an  evidence  of  these  con- 


erueitixion,  when  "  the  rocks  were  rent  and 
the  rocky  tomb*  torn  o|nmi  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  51). 
10.  Hut  in  adiiitiou  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  twit 
and  fetid  springs  which  are  lound  at  Tiberius, 
Calhrhoc,  und  other  spots  along  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  round  the  basin*  of  its  bikes, 
and  the  rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  1  haul 
Sea,  arc  all  evidences  of  voleatiic  or  plutonic 
action.  II.  In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  basalt  is 
frequently  encountered.  Here,  us  before,  it  is 
deposited,  on  the  limestone,  which  forms  the 
substratum  of  the  whole  country.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Lower  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  no 
volcanic  formations  have  been  found.  12.  It 
is  on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive ami  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  from  Damascus  to  the  latitude  of  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that, 
they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over 
the  surface.  The  limestone,  however,  still  un- 
derlies the  whole.  13.  The  tertiary  and  allu- 
vial beds  remain  to  be  noticed.  These  are 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neighlorhood  of  the 
Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
and  as  existing  along  the  count,  and  accumu- 
lated at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributary  streams  into  the  river, 
and  into  the  still  deeper  caldron  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

14.  The  ttoot  sf  the  Joro.xn  Vallcv  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Anderson  as  exhibiting  through- 
out more  or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two 


S 

vnWions.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  recorded 
as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself  —  that  in 
the  reign  of  Uzxiah,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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independent  terraces.  The  upper  one  is  much 
the  broader  of  the  two.  It  extends  back  to  the 
face  of  the  limestone  mountains  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  valley  on  the  cast  and  west  Below 
this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet,  is 
the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  nnd,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion, 
has  been  excavated  bv  the  river  itself  before  it 
hail  shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  whw  it  tilled 
the  whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western 
faces  of  the  upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of 
both  upper  and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out 
into  conical  knolls  by  the  torrents  of  the  rains 
descending  to  the  lower  level.  All  along  toe 
channel  of  the  river  nre  found  mounds  and  low 
cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  breccia*  of  various 
ages,  and  more  various  composition.  15. 
Itound  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ternary 
lied*  assume  I  a  nre  r  and  more  imttortnnt  propor 
tions  than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
marls,  gyp-itc*.  ami  conglomerates  continue 
along  the  ha*e  of  the  western  cliff"  a*  far  as  the 
Wad;.  Schism,  where  they  uttain  their  greatest 
development  South  of  this  they  form  a  sterile 
waste  of  brilliant  white  marl  and  bitter  salt 
flake*  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrent*  from  the 
heights  into  pinnacles  ami  obelisks.  At  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  sea.  sandstone*  lietrin 
to  display  themselves  in  great  profusion,  and 
extend  northward  fievond  Wady  Zurka  Mam 
lfi.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains 
which  form  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  al*o  that  of  Esdraelon,  (ienessareth. 
and  other  similar  plains,  will  complete  our 
sketch  of  the  geology.  The  former  of  these 
districts  i*  a  region  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
in  width,  intervening  between  the  central  high- 
|  lands  and  the  sea.    It  is  formed  of  washings 
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from  those  highlands,  brought  down  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  full  in  ihe  winter  months. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  ml  in  some 
places,  und  deep  black  in  others.  17.  The 
Plain  of  ( ienessareth  is  under  similar  condi- 
tions, except  thut  its  outer  edge  is  hounded  by 
the  hike  instead  of  the  ocean.  IH.  The  Plain 
of  Esdraelon  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
lund.  with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it  from 
the  Plain  of  Akka)  at  its  north-west  end.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  not  mi 
purely  so  as  that  of  Gcncssareth.  I 'J.  Bitumen 
or  asphaltum.  called  by  the  Arabs  fV  /in  minor 
(the  "  slime  "  of  Gen.  x'i.  3),  is  onlv  met  with  in 
the  Vallcv  of  Jordan.  At  Hashciva,  the  most 
remote  ot  the  sources  of  the  river,  it  is  obtained 
from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through  a 
mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a  depth  of  about 
180  feet.  It  is  also  found  in  small  fragments 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarelv,  very  large  masses  of  it  are  dis- 
covered floating  in  the  water.  20.  Sulphur  is 
<bund  on  the  VV.  and  S.  and  S.  E.  portions  of 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nitre  is  rare. 
Kock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  A'u.«/im  L'sdum  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  live  miles 
long  by  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  some 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  Botaxy.  — The  botany  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  differs  bnt  little  from  that  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied 
on  the  globe.  Wluit  differences  it  presents  are 
due  to  a  slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
on  the  southern,  ami  of  Arabian  and  Indian 
tropical  plants  in  the  low  torrid  depression  of 
the  .Ionian  and  Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Palestine  forms  the  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia  Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance 
no  farther  south  and  east.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  geographical  position  and  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the 
main  fentures  of  their  flora  arc  essentially 
Mediterrancnn-Euroj>ean.  and  not  Asiatic.  As 
elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
Syria  ami  Palestine  were  evidentlv  once  thickly 
covered  with  forests,  which  on  tfic  lower  hills 
and  plains  have  been  either  entirely  removed, 
or  else  reduced  to  the  condition  of  'brushwood 
and  copse  ;  but  which  still  abound  on  the 
mountains,  and  along  certain  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
may  be  roughly  classed  under  three  principal 
botanic*]  regions,  corresponding  with  the  phys- 
ical characters  of  the  country.  These  are  (1), 
the  western  or  sea-board  half  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  including  the  lower  Valleys  of  the 
Lebanon  and  An fi- Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  ('tele- 
Syria.  Galilee.  Samaria,  anil  Jiuhea.  (2)  The 
desert  or  eastern  half,  w  hich  includes  the  east 
(lanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  Plain  of  Da- 
mascus, the  .Ionian  anil  Dead  Sea  Valley.  (.1) 
The  middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of 
Mount  Capitis,  and  of  Lclmnou  above  :i,4!M) 
fret,  and  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  altove  4.<XKl  feet. 
These  botanic*]  regions  present  no  definite 
houndnry  line. 

I,  HVx/rm  Stfrin  and  Palestine. — The  flora 
'hroughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a 


multitude  of  different  families  and  genera  of 
plants,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterize  it  by 
the  mention  of  a  few.  "  Amongst  trees,  oaks 
are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  are  the  only 
ones  thut  form  continuous  woods,  except  the 
Ptnn*  marilima  and  P.  lluleitrnain  (Aleppo 
Pine).  The  most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Querrwi 
/meiulo-roctiflTa.  It  is  called  holly  by  many 
travellers,  and  Qnerriu  iUx  by  others,  both  very 
different  trees.  Q.  jmemio-corcl fera  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  plant  in  all  Syria  and  Pulestine, 
covering  as  a  low  dense  bush  many  square 
miles  of  hilly  country  everywhere,  btit'rarelj  or 
never  growing  in  the  plains.  It  seldom  be- 
comes a  large  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ix-hanon,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
oak  of  Mature,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
size.  The  only  other  oaks  that  are  common 
nre  the  Q.  wfirlaria  (a  nail  oak),  and  Q.  Al<ji- 
lof».  The  Q.  in/ectoria  is  a  small  deciduous- 
leaved  tree,  found  here  and  there  in  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  on  the  Lebanon.  Q.  sEnilojn 
again  is  the  Valonia  oak  ;  a  low,  very  stout- 
trunked,  sturdy  tree,  common  in  Galilee,  and 
especially  on  Tabor  and  Cnraicl.  This,  Dr. 
Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  oak  of 
Bashar  The  trees  of  the  genus  Pistaciu  rank 
next  in  abundance  to  the  oak,  und  of  these  there 
arc  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most 
abundant,  but  the  third,  /\  rem ,  which  yields 
the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  very  rare.  The 
earob  or  locust-tree,  i'rratonia  giliyna,  ranks 
perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  The  Oriental  plane  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon ;  and,  though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to 
all  appearance  wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Ixdtanon.  The  sycamore-fig  is 
common  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  and 
attains  a  large  size  :  its  wood  is  much  used, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  mummy-cases 
were  formerly  made  of  it.  Poplars,  especially 
the  aspen  and  white  poplur,  are  extremely  com- 
mon bv  streams.  The  walnut  is  more  common 
in  Syria  than  in  Palestine. 

Of  large  native  shrubs  or  6mall  trees  almost 
universally  spread  over  the  district  are  Arbutus 
Andmehne,  which  is  common  in  the  hilly  coun- 
try from  Hebron  northward  ;  Crattrtjus  Arotiia, 
which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky  exposures, 
as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cool  moun- 
tain vallevs.  Cvpresscs  are  common  ul»out  vil- 
lains. ZiziffJnu! npimt-Christi,  Christ  Vtliorn  — 
often  called  jujulie  —  the  Nubk  of  the  Arabs, 
is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of 
Jericho.  Palinrus  aculeahit.  also  called  Christ 's- 
thom,  resembles  it  a  good  deal,  but  is  much 
less  common  :  it  nbonndl  in  the  Anti-Lcttanon. 
Sii/ras  officinalis,  which  used  to  yield  the  fa- 
mous stomx,  altounds  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  hillv.  Tamariak  is  common,  but  sel- 
dom attains  a  large  size.  (tltaiuler  claims  a 
separate  notice,  from  its  treat  beauty  and  abun- 
dance ;  lining  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  hearing  a  profusion 
of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller  but  familiar 
shrubs  are  Phi/llip^ra,  lihamntu  alatermu,  and 
others  of  that  genus.  Rhm  ( 'nriaria,  several  le- 
guminous shrubs,  as  Anarji/ris  firfida,  Calycotome 
and  iimista  :  ( 'otonntstrr,  the  common  bramble, 
dog-rose,  and  hawthorn,  Eliragnua,  wild  olive, 
Lycium  Eurojitnim,  Vitex  agnus-<  sweet 
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bay  (Lnunu  nMlit),  Efthetlra,  Clematis,  gum-  [  taurics,  and  other  spring  plants  of  the  same 

cistus,  and  the  ca|»er-plunt.  tril»e,  which  swunn  alike  over  the  richest  plains 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs  the  first  ami  most  stony  hills,  often  towering  high  ulmvc 

in  importance  is  the  vine,  which  is  most  abun-  nil  other  herbaceous  vegetation.    We  can  only 

dandy  cultivated   all  over  the  country,  and  mention  the  genera  Centaury,  EefiiiM/ts,  Ono- 

produces,  as  in   the  time  of  the  Caiiaauites,  ftnrdum,  Ciisium,  Cifnant,  Mid  Ctirduu*,  us  being 

enormous  hunches  of  grajies.    This  is  esj>e-  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or 

villi v  the  ease  in  the  southern  districts;  those  size. 

of  Eshcol  luing  still  particularly  famous.  I  Adnata  form  n  prominent  feature  every - 
Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  rcs|>ccis  where,  and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  tlic 
its  8uperii>r  in  importance,  ranks  the  olive,  fragrance  of  many  of  the  genera.  —  (4.)  Of 
whHi  nowhere  grows  in  greater  luxuriance  Crueifinr  there  is  little  to  remark.  Among  the 
and  abundance  than  in  Palestine,  where  the  most  noticeable  ure  the  gigantic  mustard, 
olive  -orchards  form  a  prominent  feature  i  which  does  not  differ  from  the  common  inns- 
throughout  the  landscape,  and  have  done  so  tard,  Simi/tu  niani,  save  in  si/.e,  and  the  Awu- 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  perhaps  most  latitxt  hienxhuntiea.  or  rose  of  Jericho.  —  (5.) 
skilfully  ami  carefully  cultivated  in  the  neigh-  Umhellifenr  present  little  to  remark  on,  save  the 
horhood  of  Hebron."  The  fig  forms  another  abundance  of  fennels  and  BufJeuruma.  The 
most  important  crop  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  gray  and  spiny  En/iyium,  so  abundant  on  all 
and  one  which  is  apparently  greatly  increasing  the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order.  —  (6.) 
in  extent.  The  early  figs,  which  ripen  about  Carifo/diulle<e  also  are  not  a  very  conspicuous 
June,  are  reckoned  especi ally  good.  The  sum-  order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance 
mer  figs  again  ri|»en  in  August,  and  a  third  of  pinks.  Si/ene  and  Sa/tonaria,  is  a  mnrked 
crop  appears  still  later,  when  the  leaves  are  feature  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist  —  (7.)  The 
sh  -d ,  these  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  Bomainnr  arc  for  the  most  part  annual  weeds, 
as  January.  The  quince,  apple,  almond,  will-  j — (H)  Of  Scrofdudarineie  the  principal  genera 
nut,  peach,  ami  apricot,  are  all  most  abundant  are  Sero/thulmia,  Veronica,  Linaria,  and  Verba*)- 
field  or  orchard  crops.  The  pomegranate  grows  cum  (mulleins). —  (9.)  Grasmt,  though  very 
everywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like  the  orange,  numerous  in  species,  seldom  affoid  a  sward  as 
Ekmijnns,  and  other  less  common  plants,  is  in  raoister  and  colder  regions.  —  ( 10.)  Liliareir. 
more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields.  The  —  The  variety  and  beauty  of  this  order  in 
banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterranean.  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  und  csjie- 
Datcs  arc  not  frequent :  thev  are  most  common  cially  of  the  hullHliearing  genera,  as  tulips,  fritil- 
at  Caiffh  and  Jaffa,  where  tfie  fruit  rij>ens.  Of  larias,  squill*,  gageas,  &e.  —  Ferns  are  cxtrcme- 
the  well  known  palm  grove  of  Jericho,  no  tree  i  ly  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
is  standing.  The  O/mntia,  or  prickly  pear,  is  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to  the  Lebanon 
most  abundant  throughout  Syria.  It  is  in  flora.  One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of 
general  use  for  hedging,  and  its  well-known  this  region,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is 
fruit  is  extensively  eaten  by  all  classes.  Of  the  celebrated  papyrus  of  the  ancients  ( Paint- 
dye-stuffs,  the  L'tviluimus  (satHowcr)  and  indigo  rns  aniii/unrum),  which  is  said  once  to  have 
are  l>oth  cultivated ;  and  of  textiles,  flax,  hemp,  grown  on  the  bunks  of  the  Lower  Nile,  but 
and  cotton.  The  carob,  or  St.  John's-bread  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in  Africa  mirth 
(Veratonia  ttfiqua),  has  already  been  mentioned  of  the  tropics.  Of  other  cryptogamie  plants 
amongst  the  conspicuous  trees.  The  cistus  or  little  is  known.  Cmairbitaam,  though  not  in- 
rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  gum-lab-  eluded  under  anv  of  the  alwve  heads,  are  a  very 
danum  was  collected  in  the  Islands  of  Candia  frequent  order  in  Svria.  Of  plants  that  con- 
and  Cyprus.  !  tribute  largely  to  that  showy  character  for 
With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herha-  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is  famous  may 
ceous  vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  lie  mentioned  Atlnnu,  ftanuneuliu  Astatine*,  and 
Is  difficult  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  others;  Anemone  enronaria,  poppies,  Gltttwium, 
English  non-botanical  reader.  The  plants  con-  Maltkioia,  MtdctJmia,  Aii/ssnm.  Uiscutella,  l/rli- 
tained  in  this  botanical  region  probably  num-  anthemum,  Cistus,  the  caper-plant,  many  pinks, 
her  not  less  than  2,000  or  2,500.  of  which  per-  Silene,  Sa/nmaria,  and  Guimnthila  :  various 
haps  r>  mi  are  British  wild  flowers.  The  most  \  Pldorcs,  mallows,  Litratera,  Hyiterimm ;  many 
abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in  West  geraniums.  Endinmt,  and  LttfUMtttaKt,  and  I/i- 
Syria  and  Palestine  ure  —  (1)  fjtuuminaste,  (2)  Imitir  far  too  numerous  to  individualize;  Sctdn- 
ComposiUe,  (:\)  hihititte,  (4)  Crwiflnt  ;  after  ««*,  Cephalaria,  chrysanthemums,  Pi/rethrum, 
which  come  (.">)  I'ml»llif> r<e,  (G)  l.'arttophulleir,  fntdas,  Achillea*.  Calendula*.  Centaumts,  Trtu/t* 
(7)  Bonutinea-,  (S|  S<T»/>hulariiieir,  (9)  (irnmi-  ffuftms,  Snnsnnenis,  ami  Cre/u* :  many  noble 
n,ie,  and  (10)  Lilitu-ne.  —  (1.)  [^/umina^r  ('amparatlas,  cyclamens,  Convolvuli,  Anrkuta*, 
abound  in  all  situations,  especially  the  genera  Onasmas.  and "  Echiums.  Actinthus,  Verlmsrttms 
Trifofutm,  Tn'<jonella,MtHiengo,Luliut.  Viria,  and  (most  conspicuously),  Veroniais,  Celsius,  //</<«- 
On  Juts,  iii  the  richer  soils,  and  Astraipdus  in  ct/amus:  manv  Arum*  in  autumn,  orchil  and 
enormous  profusion  in  the  dryer  and  more  bar-  Ophry*  in  spring;  Xruritttuut,  Ta&tta,  irises, 

ren  districts.    Of  the  shrubby  h-txmiiiosa-  then-  Paiimtiiums,  Su  rnl<mfia,  (iladitJm:  manvlw  an- 

are  a  few  species  of  (i'losta,  ( 't/tittu,  Omntit,  tifnl  crocuses  and  eolehicums,  squills,  'Tulipa 

Iirtama,   Anaijiiris,  Cai 'tfnttnm, -,   t'amnilla,  and  ortdus-soli*,  i.'aipas,  fritillurias,  Alliums,  star-of- 

Aettcia.    One  species,  the  Cemtonia,  is  urlnire-  Bethlehem,  Muscaris,  white  lily.  //;/»<  intfius  ori 

ous.  —  (2.)  Com/tositte.  —  No  family  of  plants  '  entails,  Mievnlias,  and  Asi'hodrli. 

more  strikes  the  observer  than  the  ("nmftOtitrB,  II.  fiotany  of  Eastern  Suria  and  Palestine. — 

from  the  vast  abundance  of  thistles  and  cen-  We  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  Vallev  of 
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the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Son,  and  the  coun- 
try about  Damascus.  Nowhere  can  u  Iwttcr 
locality  Ik-  found  tor  showing  the  contrast  l>e- 
tween  the  vegetation  of  tlie  eastern  and  west- 
ern district!  ut"  Svria  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and  south  of  that 
city,  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf  oak.  two 
kinds  of  Pistacia,  U-sides  Smitar,  Arlmtus,  rose, 
Aleppo  pine,  Rhamnus,  l>hifllt(nra,  bramble, 
and  Cmtiraus  Aronia.  For  the  first  few  miles 
eastward,  the  olive-proves  continue,  and  here 
and  there  a  earoh  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
Occurs,  hut  hcvond  Bethanv  these  are  sea  reel  v  i 
seen.  On  descending  1,000  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  suh- 
tropieal  and  desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and 
West  Asia  is  encountered  in  full  force.  Many 
plants  wholly  foreign  to  the  wesn*m  district 
suddenly  appear,  and  the  flora  is  that  of  the 
whole  dry  country  as  far  cast  as  the  Panjab. 
The  commonest  plant  is  the  Zizyphus  Spina- 
Christi,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs,  forming  bushes  ! 
or  -mall  trees.  Scarcely  less  abundant,  and  as 
large,  is  the  Balanites  .Kgyntiaca,  whose  fruit 
yields  the  oil  called  zuk  by  the  Arabs,  which  is  1 
reputed  to  possess  healing  properties,  and 
which  in. iv  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of 
(iilend.  Tamarisks  are  most  abundant.  Aca- 
cia Ftanesiana  is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated 
for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers. 
Cappari*  tpinaua,  the  common  caper  plant, 
flourishes  eTerywhere  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
AUtarfi  nuiuronim  u  extremclv  common  ;  as  is 
the  prickly  Sofanum  Sodom/rum,  with  purple 
flowers  and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea  apple.  On  the  banks 
of  the  .Ionian  itself,  the  arboreous  and  shrubby 
vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Populus  Eupkrati- 
ca.  tamarisk,  Otgrk  alln,  Periploca,  Acacia  vera, 
Prasonis  Stephaniana,  Arnndo  Itomxr,  Lycium, 
and  Capparin  spinonn.  As  the  gmund  becomes 
saline,  Atriplei  Halimus  and  lanre  Static?*  (sea- 
pinks)  appear  in  vast  abundance.  Other  very 
tropical  plants  of  this  region  are  Xyao/myllum 
corcincnm,  Baerharia,  Indufofera:  several  Astra- 
oaii,  Cassias,  ( 1  t/mnocarpum ,  and  Sitrnria.  At  | 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  European  forms  arc 
common,  especially  in  wet  places ;  as  dock, 
mint.  Veronica.  Amupdlis,  and  Sium.  One  re- 
mote and  little  visited  spot  in  this  region  is 
jiartieularly  celebrated  for  the  tropical  charac- 
ter of  its  vegetation.  This  is  the  small  Vallev 
of  Engodi  ( Ain-jidi).  It  is  here  that  the  Salra- 
dnra  Persica,  supposed  by  some  to  Ik*  the  mus- 
tard tree  of  Scripture,  grows.  The  shores  im- 
mediately around  the  Dead  Sea  present  nbnn- 
dnnce  of  veiretation,  though  almost  wholly  of  a 
saline  character. 

III.  Flora  of  the  Middle  and  tapper  Moun- 
tain Retjiona  of  Syria. — The  oak  forms  the 
prevalent  arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region 
Isdow  .r>.0(K)  feet.  The  Querent  psrudo-con-i  fera 
and  itifectoria  is  not  seen  much  aliovo  .1.000  feet, 
nor  the  Valonta  oak  at  so  great  an  elevation  ; 
hot  above  these  heights  some  magnificent 
species  incur.  At  the  same  elevation*,  junipers 
liecome  common,  but  the  species  have  not  l>eon 
satisfactorily  made  out.  Hut  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  tipper  region  is  certainly  the 
cedar.  Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temper- 
ate and  alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  | 


notice.    As  l»efore  remarked,  no  part  of  the 
Lebanon  presents  a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  ot 
even  analogous,  to  that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe, 
India,  or  North  America.    At  the  elevation  of 
4.IMH)  feet  on  the  Ix-banon,  many  plants  of  the 
middle  and  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  com- 
mence, amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous 
are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy,  butch 
er's-hrooin,  a  variety  of  the  lierberry,  honey 
suckle,  maple,  and  jasmine.    A  little  higher,  at 
5-7. (XX)  ft.,  occur  Coloneaster,  Rhulislendron  ;<on- 
ticnm,  primrose,  Ikiphne  CHeoides,  several  other 
roses,  J'oterium,  Juniprrus  communis,  firtidissima 
or  errelsii),  and  cedar.    Still  higher,  at  7-10,- 
000  ft.,  there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly 
so  called.    At  the  elevation  of  8-9.000  ft.  the 
beautiful  silvery   Vicia  canescmt  forms  large 
tufts  of  pale  hi  lie,  where  scarcely  any  thing  else 
will  grow.     The  most  lioreal  forms,  which  are 
confined  to  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity 
of  patches  of  snow  above  9,000  ft.,  are  Drains, 
Armaria,  one  small  Potentilla,  a  Fettuca,  an 
Arabis  like  alpina,  and  the  Oryria  reni/ormis, 
the  only  decidedly  arctic  type  in  the  whole 
country.     No  doubt  cryptogamic  plants  are 
sufficiently  numerous  in  this  region  ;  but  none 
have  been  collected  except  ferns,  amongst  which 
are  Cystopteris    fragilis,    Polypodium  vnlyare, 
.Xephrdodtum  pallidum,  and  Pofystichum  angnlare 
ZooLoor.  —  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  arti- 
cle to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fauna  of 
Palestine,  as  the  reader  will  find  more  parti- 
cular information  in  the  several  articles  which 
treat  of  the  various  animals  under  their  res- 
pective names.  —  Mammalia,  —  The  Cheiroptera 
(bats)  arc  probably  represented  in  Palestine  by 
the  species  which  are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt 
and  Syria;  but  we  want  precise  information  on 
this  point.    Of  the  Insectii^ora ,  we  find  hedge- 
hogs {Krinacens  Eiiropeus)  and  moles  ( TaJpn 
rntaaris,  T.  cara  (?)  )  r  doubtless  the  family  of 
Soricidie  (shrews)  is  also  represented  ;  but  we 
lack  information.    Of  the  Carnirora  are  still 
seen  in  the  I<cbanon  the  Syrian  hear  [Urtm 
Syrians),  and  the  panther  i/sopardua  rarina). 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  common  ;  the  hyena  and 
wolf  are  also  occasionally  observed  ;  the  badger 
{Meles  tarris)  is  also  said  to  occur  in  Palestine  ; 
the  lion  is  no  longer  a  resident  in  Palestine  or 
Syria.   A  species  of  squirrel  (Sciurus  Syrians), 
which  the  Arabs  term  Orkidaun,  "  the  leaper," 
has  lieen  noticed  on  the  lower  and  middle  parts 
of  I^ehanon  ;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Ispus  Syrtana, 
and  L,  ^F'typtius  ;  rats  and  mice,  which  arc 
said  to  abound  ;  the  jerboa  {Ihpns  A'yyptiva)  ; 
the  porcupine  (I/ystrix  ctistata)  ;   the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse  (Arricola  aynstis),  may  bo 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Roden- 
tia.    Of  the  Pachydcrmata,  the  wild  hoar  (Sua 
srrofa),  which  i*  frequently  met  with  on  Tabor 
and  Little  Hcnnon,  appears  to  be  the  only  liv- 
ing wild  example.    The  Syrian  hyrax  is"  now 
but  rarely  seen.    There  does  not  appear  to  l»c 
nt  present  anv  wild  ox   in  Palestine.  Dr. 
Thomson  states  that  wild  goats  (ibex  ?)  are 
still  (see  I  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently  seen  in  the 
rooks  of  Eniredi.    The  gazelle  (  Casella  dorms  ) 
occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
is  the  antelope  of  the  country.    The  Arab* 
hunt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon : 
the  fallow-deer  (Dama  vnlaaris)  is  said  to  be  not 
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iMifrvquentlr  observed.    Of  domestic  animal*  its  fish.    Burekhardt  says  the  moM  common 

we  need  ouly  mention  the  Arabian  ur  one-  sjiecies  an"  the  binny  ( 1'gprima*  IrpidotM*},  and 

humped  cuuul,  asses,  and  mules,  and  horses,  a  ri»h  called  Mr -.Jit,  w hich  he  descrilpcs  a*  Iteing 

allot  which  are  in  ^vrural  u*c.    The  buffalo  afoot  long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat 

(lldtilus  L'tjfltlo]  is  common.    TIk?  ox  of  the  body  like  the  sole.     The  bnmi,  is  a  species  of 

country  is  small  and  unsightly  in  the  neigh-  barbel;   it  is  the  Bttdms  l.,nm  of  I'nv.  and 

borhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  hut  in"  the  richer  |ta>-  Valenc.  :  the  M-J>t  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of 

tuns  the  cattle,  though    small,  are   not  un-  t'firomins,  one  of  the  (julriih,  and  is  perhaps 

sightly:  the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the  identical  with  the      Si/ntirna.    ( Oik  i  ruin-  the 

broad  tail  (Oris  lit  irnnduttu),  with  its  varieties  ;  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  have 

goat*  are  extremely  common  everywhere.  little  information.  Modioli  are  numerous  The 

Air*. — Palestine  uitouml*  in  numerous  kinds  land  shells  may  he  classified  in  lour  croups, 

of  hir  Is.    Vultures,  cables,  falcon*,  kites,  owls  In  the  north  of  the  country,  the  prevailing  ty|te 

of  dilferent  kind-,  represent  the  li  i/rfiw/oi  order,  is  that  of  the  lireck  and  Turki-h  inouutain 

I  >f  tho  -in  tiler  bird*  m  ty  l>e  mentioned,  amongst  region,  numerous  sjiecies  of  the  genus  '  !nu.<ilia. 

Other*,  the  Jtfiwo/H  Pentrus,  the  I         K/m/n,  and  of  opaque  Uuiimi  and  pHj*r  predotuinut- 

the  SitUi  Syri'mii  or  Dalmatian  nut-hatch,  >e\-  ing.    On  the  coast  and  in  the  plain-,  the  com- 

eral  kinds  of  Silrindie :  the  '  Vwayili  oaao.  Of  Pal-  m»>n  shells  of  the  Ka-t  Mediterranean  ha-in 

estine  suubird ;  the  lia  r<iiit!">/»rf"!l.  Palestine  abound,  e  ;_r    II'Hr  Pismm,   II.   .Syr/uro,  &c. 

nightingale;  the  Amplnis  TV ist at  mi i,  or  flossy  In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Jiuhea, 

starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tri-trum  in  the  occurs  ft  very  interesting  group,  eln  riy  confined 

gorge  of  the  Kidrofl  ;  the  sly  and  wary  Crtitero-  to  the  genu*  IhOx,  three  Sttbdil  i-ion-  of  which 

f>  ts  rhtily'Htis,  in  the  open  wooded  district  near  may  be  typified  by  //.  Boimtri,  II.  Strlvtm, 

Jericho;  the  jaV  of  Palestine  (t  turrnl/is  nuht-  II.  titlwivuii>t*t,  recalling  by  their  thick,  caka- 

mocepf* tins)  ;  kin^ti-b  rs  (CVrjrfe  null's,  ami  jx  r-  nous,  lustrclcs*  coating,  the  prevalent  type*  of 

hups  Mmh  isjinli)  alx.uml  about  the  Lake  of  Eg',  pt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara.     In  the  Yallcv 

Til,  ■crias  and  in  the  streams  altove  the  Iluleh  ;  of  the  Jordan,  the  prevailing  group  i-  a  *ult- 

the  raven,  and  carrion-crow  ;  the  Pastor  twos,  division  of  the  genus  BnHmits,  rouinbil.  scmi- 

or  locust  bird  ;  the  common  cuckoo;  several  js-llucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  sjiecies, 

kinds  of  doves;  sand  _rrt >use  [Pt^rodt*),  par-  which  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  dis- 

tri  lg'*,  francoiins,  i|uuils,  the  great  bustard,  trict.     These  may  be  typified  by  li.  Jordani 

storks,  Uith  the  black  and  white  kinds,  seen  and  B.  AIrfumnd$.    Of  the  Cnutacea  we  know 

often  in  Hocks  of  som-  hundreds;  herons,  cur-  scarcely  any  t!nn_' 

lows,  pelicans,  sea-swallows  (Strrna),  gulls.  The  h  ,>'nh>^lt  ni  of  Palestine  are  as  numerous 

Rtptilia. —  Several  kinds  of  lizards  |.S'<inm)  and  varied  as  might  have  I  teen  exju'cted  in  a 

occur.    The  hu*rtn  <tt>iSin,  Lin.,  is  very  com-  land  of  (lowers.    All  the  common  butterflies  of 

mon  in  ruined  walN.     The  Warm  el  fuini  Sieithern  Kurope,  or  nearly  allied  eon-eucr*, 

{PmimiM*vir>is  *ri,tr>u)  is  very  common  in  the  are  plentiful  in  the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the 

d _•-  -rfs.    The  common  (ireek  tortoi-e  (  /">.*/ /'/j  hillsides.    Bees  are  common.    At  lea-t  three 

(Zrt  aj  Dr.  Wilson  oli-ervi-d  at  the  sources  of  species  of  scorpions  have  Ucn  distiimui-hetl. 

the  Jordan  ;  fresh-water  tortoises  (probably  Spiders  are  common.     Locusts  occasionally 

Emm  ''•tsfn'ni)  are  found  abundantly  in  the  visit  Pale-tine,  and  do  infinite  damage.  Ants 
upp  r  part  ol  th<-  country  in  the  streams  of  [are  numerous.    Of  the  Annelida  we  have  no 

Lsdi-.idon  and  of  the  higher  Jordan  Valley,  and  .  information;  while  of  the  whole  suit-kingdom* 

in  the  lake*.     The  chameleon  [Chamrho  nil-  of  Otlmitrntii  and  /•nrfiiao  «c  ntv  completely 

</»iris)  is  common  ;  the  eroeotlile  doe*  not  in-cur  ignorant.     It  has  Un-n  remarked,  that,  in  it- 

in  PaJc*tine;  the  Monitor  Silvtinu  has  doubt-  physical  character.  Palestine  presents  on  a  small 

le-s  been  confounded  with  it.    In  the  south  of  -ealc  an  epitome  of  the  natural  features  of  all 

Pale-tine  e-pecialiy,  reptiles  of  various  kinds  region*,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and 
abound;  besides  those  already  mentioned,  a  j  tropical,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable, 

large  Auvttlioiliifti/I'is  freipients  old  buildings;  ,  ami  volcanic.    This  fact,  which  has  rendered 

a  large  species  of  i  nmuisti r,  at  least  two  s|«*-  the  allusions  in  the  Scripture*  so  varied  as  to 

cies  of  gecko  [Tamtola),  a  Gunq^its  {mil.  <  atlbrd  familiar  illustrations  to  the  jM-ople  of 

/«.'/«  /).  several  other  Ae*iiU!«xl<trt,/!i  and  S-/>s  every  climate,  has  had  its  natural  effect  on  the 

tridtirt.fi  is,  have  been  observed.    Of  Oiiliidimts,  zoology  of  the  country.    In  no  other  di-triet. 

there  is  more  than  one  specie*  of  Kfnkhta  :  a  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mima 

A'0</.  several  iroptaoaati,  a  (Jonaella,  a  fWe-  lava,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many  di-tinct 

her  [tririrtfabaf)  occur;  and  on  the  southern  region*  and  zones  brought  into  >ucb  ck»>c  jnx 

frontier  of  th«;  land  the  desert  form  ('intstra  lapo.sitinn. 

///ov/./  z/s/ii"  ha*  Urn  ob-erved.    Of  the  li  t  Tub  Climatk.    I.  T-iiifiritturr.  —  At  Jem- 

traritia  we  have  little  information  bevond  that  salcm.  .Ianuar\  i-  the  l*o|de*l  month,  ami  July 

supplictl  l»y  Kitto,  viz.  that  fro-s  ( ){m>ii  ».*>  »|.  and  Aii^n-t  tl*ie  hottest,  though  June  and  Sep. 

Initii )  abound  in  the  marshy  pool-  of  Palestine  ;  IrnttM  r  are  nearly  a-  warm,    In  the  first-named 

that  tbey  are  of  a  large  size,  but  arc  not  eaten  month,  the  average  temperature  is  49°  I  Fahr., 

by  the  inhabitants.    The  tree-fn»g  (//y/o)  ami  and  greatest  cold  '_>*   ;  in  July  and  Au.'u-r.  the 

toad  [Bttfb]  are  alsxt  very  common.  average  is  78°  4,  with  ^reate-t  heat  92°  in  the 

Pixca. — The    principal    kind*    which    are  shade  ami  14-1°  in  the -un.  The  extreme  range 

caught  off  tin!  shores  of   the  Mediterranean  in  a  single  ve.ir  was  .'»2C;  the  un  an  annual 

are  supplied  l»V  the  families  Sf*iridie,  Pm-iflo,  temfM*raiure  «;.*>   6.    Thou.'li  v.irvmj  -o  mm  b 

Scom/tend**,  aaiadat,  and  Plruronertiilr.    The  during  the  dirk  n  ut  season*,  thf  climate  is, on 

Sea  of  tialilee  has  been  always  celebrated  for  the  w  hole,  pretty  uniform  from  year  to  year 
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The  isothermal  lino  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Jerusalem  passe*  through  California 
and  Florida  (to  tin-  north  of  Mobile).  It  also 
passes  tlinmgh  (iibrultar,  and  mar  Madeira 
and  the  Bermudas.  1  lit-  heat,  though  extreme 
during  tbo  lour  midsummci  months,  is  much 
ij  I  It  via  ted  hy  a  sea-breeze  from  the  N.  W., 
which  blows  with  great  regularity  from  10,  a.m., 
till  10,  I'M.  During  January  and  February, 
•mow  oft.  n  falls  to  the  depth  of  a  loot  or  more, 
though  it  may  not  make  its  a|i|ieaniTiee  for 
several  years  together.  Thin  iee  i»  occasionally 
found  on  pools  or  sheets  of  water ;  hut  this  is 
of  ruiv  oceurretiee.  2.  limn.  —  The  result  of 
Dr.  Barclay's  observations  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  fail  of  rain  at  .Jerusalem  in  a  single 
year  was  85  inehes,  and  the  smallest  44,  the 
mean  being  61  6  inches.  These  figures  will  he 
best  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain-fall  of  I<ondon  during  the  whole  year  is 
only  25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of 
the  country,  Mich  us  Cumberland  and  Devon, 
it  rarely  exceeds  60  inches.  As  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54 J,  the  rains  come 
chiefly  from  the  S.  or  S.  W.  They  commence, 
at  the  end  of  <  >cfobcr  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, ami  continue  with  greater  or  lc»s  constancy 
till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  though  randy,  till  the  end  of 
April.  Between  April  and  November,  there  is, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a 
cloud.  During  the  summer,  the  dews  are  very 
heavy,  nnd  often  saturate  the  traveller's  tent  ns 
if  a  shower  had  passed  over  it.  The  nights, 
especially  towards  sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and 
thick  fogs  or  mists  are  common  all  over  the 
country.  Thunder-storms  of  great  violence 
are  frequent  during  the  winter  months. 

3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  is  much  greater  and  more  oppressive, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  vat>or  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the  suudv 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  heat  is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  en- 
closing heights  ;  perhaps  also  to  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth  below  the 
sea  level  of  the  greater  part  of  the  .Ionian 
Valley,  and  the  remains  of  volcanic  agency, 
which  we  have  already  shown  to  lie  still  in  ex- 
istence in  this  very' depressed  region.  The 
harvest  in  the  (Jhor'is  fullvamonth  in  advance 
of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  an*  still  gn-cn  on  the  latter  when  the 
grain  is  being  threshed  in  the  tinnier.  4.  The 
climate  of  the  maritime  lowland  exhibit*  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  .Ionian 
Valley,  but  being  much  more  elevated,  and 
exposed  on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breeze,  is 
not  so  oppressively  hot.  This  district  retains 
much  tropica]  vegetation.  lien*  also  the  har- 
vest is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous 
district*.  In  the  winter  months,  however,  the 
climate  of  these  regions  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  of  France  or  the  maritime  districts 
of  the  north  of  Italy. 

Pal  lu.  The  second  son  of  Reuben,  father 
of  Kliab  (F.x.  vi.  !4;  Num.  xxvi.  5,8:  I  Chr. 
r.  ."»).  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Pal  luites,  tho  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 


Palmer- WOrm  (Hch.  gazam;  ovur<  Joel 
i.  4,  ii.  *5  ;  Am  iv  9.  l»ochurl  has  endeav- 
ored  to  show  that  iftiztim  detiot  s  join  -  species 

of  locust.  We  prefer  to  follow  the  LXN.  and 
Vulg..  which  an-  consistent  with  each  other  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three 
passages  when-  it  is  found.  The  Au/jrr/  of  Aris- 
totle evidently  denotes  acw'erpillar.  '1  lie  Eruni 
of  the  Vulg." is  the  KUfiirq  of  the  Greeks  The 
Chaldee  and  Svriac  understand  some  locust 
larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Tychsen  identifies 
the  ijazum  with  the  Ctyllun  tristntws,  Lin.,  a 
South  African  sjHcic*. 

Palm-tree  (Heb.  (dinar).  Under  this  ge- 
neric term  many  sjieeics  an-  tiotanieally  includ- 
ed ;  but  we  have  hen'  onlv  to  do  with  the  date- 
palm,  the  Pharnix  dttrtuliftra  of  Linncus.  It 
grew  verv  abundantly  m  many  ]iart.«  of  the  le- 
vant. While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally 
in  the  Levant,  it  was  regarded  hy  the  ancients 
as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  n'gions.  The  following  places 
may  lie  enumerated  from  the  Bible  as  having 
some  connection  with  the  palm-tree,  either  in 
the  derivation  of  the  name,  or  in  the  mention 
of  the  tree  ns  growing  on  the  spot.  (I.)  At 
Kmm,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  there  were  "twelve  wells  (fountains)  of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  pnlm-trces" 
(F.x.  xv.  27;  Num.  xxxlii.  9).  (2.)  Next.it 
should  lie  observed  that  Ki.atii  (Deut.  ii.  8, 
1  K.  ix.  26:  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6;  2  Chr. 
viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  Mother  plural  form  of  the 
same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean  the  "  palm- 
trees."  (.3.)  No  piece  in  Scripture  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  subject  before  us  as  J*  hi- 
cho.  Its  rich  paitn-groves  are  connected  with 
two  very  ditTcreiu  periods,  —  with  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16)  and  Joshua  on 
the  one  bund,  .aid  that  of  the  evangelists  on  the 
other.  Whr.»  .he  extent  of  these  palm-gmves 
may  hare  lc<  ti  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  they  were  renowned  in  the 
time  of  the  Gospels  and  Joscphus.  The  Jew- 
ish historii.n  mentions  the  luxuriance  of  these 
trees  again  and  again.  (4.)  The  name  of  BaZK- 
zos  TamaR.  "  the  felling  of  the  palm-tree."  is 
clear  in  it^  derivation.  This  place  is  mentioned 
in  thi  bittory  both  of  Abninam  ((icu.  xiv.  7) 
nnd  of  Jchosh'aphnt  (2Chr  xx.  2).  (5.)  Another 
place,  having  the  same  element  in  its  name, 
and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  its 
scenerv,  was  Baal-Tamar  (Judg.  xx.  3fl). 
(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  'I  amar.  "the 
palm,"  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28)  (7.)  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tai»*or,  after- 
wards the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert 
frontier  far  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tamer,  is  primarily 
the  same  word.  (8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places 
of  the  N.  T.  without  their  associations  with 
this  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  Bkthanv 
means  "  the  house  of  dates;  "  and  thus  we  are 
reminded  that  the  palm  grew  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  helps  our 
realization  of  our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem.  when  the  people  "  took  Irmnrhi*  of  jxihn 
frtM  and  went  forth  to  meet  Him  "  (John  xii 
H:  romp.  Neb.  viii.  15).  (9.)  The  word 
Phoenicia,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  N  T 
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(Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  .1),  is  in  nil  probability  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  forapalm.  (10.)  Lastly, 
Phtenix  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  the  harlwr 
which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by  the  storm 
from  reaching  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless 
the  same  derivation.  From  the  passages 
where  there  is  a  literal  reference  to  the  palm- 
tn-e,  we  mav  pass  to  the  emblematical  uses  of  it 
in  Scripture.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed 
the  following  :  —  (1.)  The  striking  appearance 
of  the  tree,  its  uprightness  and  beauty,  would 
naturallv  suggest  the  giving  of  its  name  occa- 
sionally* to  women  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  \,  xiv.  27).  (2.)  We  have  notices  of  the 
employment  of  this  form  in  decorative  art, 
both  ,'n  the  real  temple  of  Solomon  and  in  the 
visionary  temple  of  Kzckicl.  This  work  seems 
to  hare  been  in  relief.  It  was  a  natural  and 
doubtless  customary  kind  of  ornamentation  in 
Kastern  architecture.  (3. )  With  a  tree  so  abun- 
dant in  Judiea,  ami  so  marked  in  its  growth  and 
appearance,  as  the  palm,  it  seems  rather  re- 
markable that  it  does  not  appear  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T.    There  is,  how- 


TMm-tr**.   (Pk<r*Lr  ilitrfytit'i  a.) 


xcii.  12),  the  familiar  com- 
itcous  shall  flourish  like  the 


ever,  in  the  Psalm 
parison,  "  The  rig 
palm-tree,"  which  suggests  a  world  of  illustra- 
tion, whether  respect  lie  had  to  the  orderly  and 
regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  friiitfulncss,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height 
:it  which  the  foliage  grows,  as  far  as  possible 
from  earth,  and  as  near  us  possible  to  heaven. 
Perhaps  no  |>oitit  is  more  worthy  of  mention, 
if  we  wish  to  pursue  the  comparison,  than  the 
elasticity  of  the  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  de- 
termined growth  upwards,  even  when  loaded 
with  weights.  (4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 
where  the  glorified  of  all  nations  are  described 
as  •' clothed  with  white  roltes,  and  palms  in 
I  heir  hands,"  might  seem  to  us  a  purely  classi- 
cal image.     But  palm-branches  were  used  by 


Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace  ( 1  Mace.  xiii. 
51  ;  2  Mace.  x.  7,  xiv.  4).  As  to  the  industrial 
and  domestic  uses  of  the  palm,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  very  numerous ;  but  there  is  no 
clear  allusion  to  them  in  the  Bible.  That  the 
ancient  Orientals,  however,  made  u»e  of  wine 
and  honey  obtained  from  the  palm-tree,  is  evi- 
dent from"  Herodotus,  Stral»o,  and  Pliny.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  5,  the  margin  has  "  dates.")  There  may 
also  in  Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm- 
tree,  1  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof." 
be  a  reference  to  climbing  for  the  fruit.  So  in 
ii.  S  and  elsewhere  (r.o.  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fruit  of 
the  palm  may  lie  intended  ;  but  this  cannot  lie 
proved.  It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so 
abundant  in  Judiea,  is  now  comparatively  rare, 
except  in  the  Philistine  Plain,  and  in  the  old 
Phoenicia  about  1  if y rout. 

Palsy.  IMkdicink.J 

Pal  ti.  The  Benjamite  spy  ;  son  of  Raphu 
(Num.  xiii.  9). 

Pal'tiel.  The  son  of  Azzan  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxxiv.  26).  He 
was  one  of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the 
land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan. 

Pal'tite,  the.  Helc*  "the  Paltito"  is 
named  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  among  David's 
mighty  men. 

Pamphyl'ia,  one  of  the  coast-regious  iu 
the  south  ot  Asia  Minor,  having  Cimcia  on 
the  cast,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  In  the  Per- 
sian war,  while  Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred 
ships,  and  Lycia  fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only 
thirty.  .  The  name  probably  then  embraced 
little"  more  than  the  crescent  of  compatativcly 
level  ground  between  Taurus  and  the  sen.  The 
Roman  organization  of  the  country,  however, 
gave  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Pamphylia. 
In  St.  Paul's  time,  it  was  not  only  a  regular 
province,  but  the  Emperor  Claudius' ha  I  united 
Lvcia  with  it,  and  probably  also  a  goo'l  part 
of*  Pisidia.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the 
gospel  in  Cyprus.  He  and  Bamnlms  sailed  up 
the  River  Cestrus  to  Peroa  (Acts  xiii.  13). 
We  mny  conclude,  from  Acts  ii.  HV,  that  there 
were  manv  Jews  in  the  province ;  and  |>ossibly 
Pcrga  had  a  synagogue.  The  two  missionaries 
finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its  chief  seaport, 
Attama.  Many  years  afterwards  St.  Paul 
sailed  near  the  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

Pan.  Of  the  six  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V., 
two,  miichdJmth  and  masrfth,  seem  to  imply 
a  shallow  pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by 
Bedouins  and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dressing 
rapidly  their  cakes  of  meal,  such  as  were  used 
in  legal  oblations  ;  the  others,  esjiecially  sir,  a 
deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for  boiling  meat,  placed 
during  the  process  on  three  stones. 

Pannag,  nn  article  of  commerce  exported 
from  Palestine  to  Tyre  ( Y.r.  xxvii.  17),  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture, 
as  the  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  A  compari- 
son of  the  passage  in  Kzckicl  with  (Jen.  xliii 
11  leads  to  the  supposition  that  pannag  repre- 
sents some  of  the  spie  s  grown  in  Palestine. 
The  LXX..  in  rendering  it  Kaaiu,  favors  this 
opinion.    Hitzig  observes  that  a  similar  term 
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occurs  in  Sanscrit       ■  >«ujh)  for  an  aromatic 
plant.    The  Syriac  \er»ion,  on  the  other  hand, 
understand*  bv  it  "  millet." 
Paper.  iNVritixu.) 

PaphOB,  a  town  Ht  the  west  end  of  Cyprch, 
connected  by  a  ruad  with  Su  nn-  at  the  east 
end.  1'uid  and  Uarnuhas  travelled,  on  their 
first  missionary  expedition,  "  through  the  isle." 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  former  (Act*  xiii. 
6).  The  great  characteristic  of  Paphos  was 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  who  was 
Iktc  fabled  to  have  risen  from  the  sea.  Her 
temple,  however,  was  at  "Old  Paphos,"  now 
called  Kuklia.  Tlic  harbor  and  tin-  chief  town 
wen'  at  '"  New  Paphos,*"  at  some  little  distance. 
The  place  is  still  called  lUiffa. 

Papyrus.  [Rbed.] 

Parable  (Hcb  imisluil:  napa3o^:  partib- 
oUt).  The  distinction  between  the  parable 
and  one  connate  form  of  teaching  has  been  dis- 
cussed under  Faulk.  Something  remains  to 
Ite  said  ( 1 )  as  to  the  word,  (2)  as  to  the  para- 
bles of  the  Gospels,  (3)  a*  to  the  laws  of  their 
interpretation.  I.  The  word  ftaroUe,  in  Gr. 
paruMf  [  Trtpo. )<>'/.if ) ,  does  not  of  itself  imply  a 
narrative.  The  juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
diff-ring  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some, 
is  sufficient  to  bring  the  c  omparison  thus  pro- 
iltieed  within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  coextensive  with  that  Of  the  Hebrew 
muMI,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers,  with  hardly 
un  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent.  That 
word  ( =  timifitude )  had  a  large  range  of  ap- 
plication, and  was  applied  sometimes  to  the 
shortest  proverbs  (I  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2 
Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  prophetic  ut- 
terances (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3;  Ez.  xx. 
41)  |,  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (IV. 
lxwiii.  2  ;  Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded 
into  a  narrative  (V.z.  xii.  22).  In  the  N.  T. 
itself,  the  word  is  used  with  a  like  latitude. 

II.  The  parable  differs  from  the  my  thus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  delil>erute  choice, 
not  the  growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  per- 
sonifying attributes,  appearing,  no  one  knows 
how,"  in  [Mipular  la-lief.  It  differ*  from  the 
allegory,  in  that  the  latter,  with  its  direct  per- 
sonification of  ideas  or  attributes,  nnd  the 
names  which  designate  them.-involves  really  no 
comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind 
appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character 
and  costume.  The  alle-orv  is  self  -interpreting. 
The  parable  demands  attention,  insight,  some- 
times un  actual  explanation.  It  differs  lastly 
from  the  proverb,  in  that  it  must  include  a 
similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  mav 
AsM-rt,  without  a  similitude,  some  wide  general- 
ixtitiun  of  experience.  To  understand  the  re- 
lation of  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  we  must  co  back  to  the  use 
made  of  them  by  previous  or  rotl temporary 
tea<  ln  rs.  They  appear  frequently  in  the  Ge- 
mara  and  Midrash.  and  are  ascribed  to  HUM, 
Shaininai.  and  other  great  ni'-bis  of  the  two 
preceding centuries.  Later  Jewish  writers  have 
seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a  conde- 
scension to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise. 
For  them,  as  for  women  or  children,  parables 
are  the  natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction. 


It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this 
represents  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  rabbis 
of  our  I»rd's  time.  The  language  of  the  Son 
of  Sirach  confines  them  to  the  scrilie  who  de- 
votes himself  to  study.  The  parable  was  made 
the  instrument  for  teaching  the  voting  disci- 
ple to  discern  the  treasures  of  winfom  of  which 
the  "  accursed  "  multitude  were  ignorant.  The 
teaching  of  our  Lord  nt  the  commencement 
of  His  ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the  opposite 
of  this.  The  "Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  l»e 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of  grace " 
which  He  spake,  "  not  as  the  scribes,"  So  lor 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  cud 
on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  hud  Is  fore 
taught  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet  without  a  para- 
ble. But  then  there  conns  a  change.  The 
direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn,  unbelief, 
hardness ;  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to  abandon 
it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables 
The  question  of  the  disciple*  (Mat.  xiii  H'; 
implies  that  they  were  astonished.  Their  Mu- 
ter was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the  para- 
bles and  dark  sayings  which  the  rabbis  reserved 
for  their  chosen  disciples.  Hen-  for  tin  m  were 
two  grounds  of  wonder.  Here,  for  us.  is  the 
key  to  the  explanation  w  hich  He  gave,  that  He 
had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching  because  thr 
people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Mutt, 
xiii.  13),  ami  in  order  that  they  might  nmain 
so  (Mark  iv.  12).  Two  interpretations  have 
l»cen  given  of  these  words.  (1.)  Spiritual 
truths,  it  has  Ucn  said,  are  in  thcmsclvis  html 
and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  lo 
them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  (2.) 
Others  again  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables 
something  of  a  penal  character.  To  the  innrr 
circle  of  the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  those 
who  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
parables.  Neither  view  is  whollv  satisfactory. 
Each  contains  a  partial  truth.  The  worth  of 
parables,  u>  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in 
their  being  at  once  a  test  of  character,  and  ir 
their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with 
that  which,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted 
to  it.  They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  w  ho 
love  darkness.  They  protect  the  truth  which 
they  enshrine  from  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer. 1 
They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless 
which  mav  be  interpreted  and  understood  after- 
wards They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  parable,  ami  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher 
has  explained  it.  In  this  way,  the  parahlc  did 
its  work,  found  otit  the  fit  hearers,  and  led  lin  en 
on.  In  the  parables  which  remain,  it  is  possible 
to  truce  something  like  an  order. 

(A.)  Then-  is  the  group  which  have  for  tlx  ii 
subject  the  laws  of  the  divine  kingdom.  Un- 
der this  head  wc  have — 1  The  Sower  (Matt 
xiii.;  Mark  iv.  ;  Luke.  viii.).  2.  The  Wheat 
ami  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.).  3.  The  Mustard 
seed  (Matt,  xiii.;  Mark  iv  ).  4.  The  Seed 
cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv  ).    5.  The  Lear- 

i  Tin-  srrihes  and  Pharisees  had  attacked  Htm  as 
in  league  with  sutan,  and  listened  to  His  trachlujr 
onlv  toenfap  Him.  The  parable,  while  casih  mm- 
prr-hcridcd  bv  the  sincere  and  hnmhle.  >ct  put  the 
truth  In  a  form  adapted  to  disconcert  and  bulla  His 
malignant  and  treacherous  foe-.  —  El». 
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cn  (Matt-  Xiii.).    6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt,  leaching  of  Chrut  presents  the  standard  to 

xiii.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt,  which  all  our  interpretations  are  to  lie  referred, 
xiii  ).  8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  ( Matt.  xiii.).  and  by  which  they  are  to  he  measun-d. 
(II.)  When  the  next  j»arablcs  meet  us  they  are  Paradise  (1Kb.  Panics).  Questions  ns  to 
of  a  different  type,  and  occupy  a  different  posi-  the  nature  and  locality  of  Paradise  u>  iilcutical 
lion.  They  arc  drawn  from  the  life  of  men  with  the  Garden  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  have  been 
rather  than  from  the  world  of  nature.  They  already  discussed  under  EitKX.  It  remains  to 
if  mrIi  as  these  —  9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  trace  the  history  of  the  won!  and  the  a*MKia- 
vii.J.  10.  The  Merciless  Servant  ( Matt,  xv iii. ).  tions  connected  with  it,  as  it  appears  in  the 
11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lukex.).  12.  The  later  tiooks  of  the  ().  T.  and  in  the  language 
Friend  at  Midnight  (Lukexi.).  13.  The  Rich  of  Christ  antl  His  apostles.  The  wonl  itself, 
Fool  (Luke  xii.).  14.  The  Wedding- feast  though  it  appears  in  the  alwvc  tbrm  in  Cant. 
(Luke  xii.).  15.  The  Fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.).  16.  it.  13,  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8.  may  be  classed, 
The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.j.  17.  The  I^ost  with  hanlly  a  doubt,  as  «»f  Aryan  rather  than 
KliiM-p  (Matt,  xviii.;  Lukexv.j.  IS.  The  Lost  of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.).  19.  The  Prodi-  as  coming  Knight  from  Persia.  (Jreek  lexi- 
cal Sod  (Luke  xv.).  20.  The  Unjust  Steward  cographers  clarity  it  ais  a  Persian  wonl.  Mod- 
ll.ukexvi.).  21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  em  philologists  accept  the  same conclusion  with 
Luke  xvi  ).  22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  hanlly  a  dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the 
Kviii.).  23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  word  occurs  frequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pic- 
1 1. uke  xviii  ).  24.  The  Laborers  in  the  Vine-  tures  of  the  scene  which  it  implied.  A  w  ide, 
>.ird  (Matt.  xx.).  (C.)  Towards  the  choc  of  open  |»ark.  vnelused  against  injury,  yet  with  its 
our  Lord's  ministry,  the  parables  are  again  natural  beauty  unspoiled,  with  stately  forest- 
iheocnuic ;  but  the" phase  of  the  divine  king-  trees,  many  of  them  l>earing  fruit,  watered  by 
ilotn.  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its  clear  streams, mi  whose  lumks  roved  large  lards 
final  consummation.  To  this  class  we  may  re-  of  antelopes  or  sheep — this  was  the  scenery 
fer  —  25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xix.l.  26.  The  which  connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  G reck 
Two  Sons  (Matt,  xxi.).  27.  The  Vineyanl  traveller  with  the  word  raping taor ,  and  for 
let  out  to  Husbamlmcn  (Matt.  xxi.  ;  Mark  "xii.;  which  his  own  language  supplied  no  preciae 
Luke  xx  ).  2S.  The  Marriage- feast  (Matt,  equivalent.  Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
xxii.).  29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  and  through  the  general  admixture  of  <  »ru  ntal- 
(Matt.  xxv.).  30.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.).  isins  in  the  later  Greek  alter  the  conquests  of 
31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt.  xxv  ).  It  Alexander,  the  wonl  gained  a  recognized  place, 
is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that  the  nnd  the  LXX.  writers  chose  it  for  a  new  use, 
greater  part  of  the  parables  of  tlie  first  and  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth,  and  secured  for 
third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphati-  it  a  more  jicrenniul  life.  They  used  the  same 
cully  the  evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those  wonl  whenever  then'  was  any  allusion,  however 
of  the  second  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the 
St.  Luke.  first  blissful  home  of  man.  It  was  natural, 
III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpreta-  however,  that  this  higher  meaning  should  be- 
tion.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  come  the  exclusive  one,  and  Im-  associated  with 
none  with  greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no  other  wonl 
(  hrvsostom,  that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region  which  man 
for  each  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  !>e  to  had  lo:  t",  which  was  guanled  by  the  flaming 
discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance  in  swonl.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up.  There 
each  circumstance  or  incident.  It  may  be  que*-  was  a  paradise  still,  into  w  hich  man  might  hope 
tinned,  however,  whether  this  cation  of  inter-  i  to  enter.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  as- 
ftri  tation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  I  certain  with  what  associations  the  word  was 
of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  It  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  dews  of  Pale* 
must  be  renu  mbered,  that,  in  the  great  patterns  tine  and  other  countries  at  the  time  of  our 
of  interpretation  which  He  Himself  lias  given  Lord's  teaching,  what  sense  therefore  we  may 
us.  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only  the tOWer  attach  to  it  in  the  w  ritings  of  the  X.  T.  In 
and  the  seed  and  the  several  Miils  have  their  this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds  three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorehing  heat,  have  characteristics,  yet  often  blended  together  in 
each  of  them  a  significance.  It  may  be  inferred  different  pnqiort'ion*.  and  melting  one  into  the 
from  these  two  instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  other  by  hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each  has 
justified  in  looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  the  its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
seeming  accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very  i  theologians.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands 
form  ot  the  teaching  makes  it  probable  that  apart  from  and  above  all. 

there  may  lie,  in  any  case,  more  than  one  legiti-  (I.)  To  the  idealist  school  of  Alexandria, 
mate  explanation,  A  parable  may  l>e  at  nin  e  of  which  Philo  i*  the  representative,  paradise 
ethical,  anil  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  was  nothing  more  than  a  symliol  and  an  nllc- 
pmphetic.  Then' is  thus  a  wide  Held  open  to  gory.  Spiritual  perfection  was  the  onlv  paradise, 
the  discernment  of  the  Interpreter.  There  are  The  trees  that  grew  in  it  wen-  the  thoughts  of 
also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his  the  spiritual  man.  (2.)  The  rabbinic  schools) 
imagination.  (I.)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  of  Palestine  presented  a  phase  of  thought  the 
not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  eon-  very  ophite  of  thai  of  the  Alexandrian  writer 
sidon-d  a^  parts  of  a  whole,  ami  the  interpreta-  Thev  had  their  descriptions,  definite  and  de- 
lion  of  one  i*  not  to  override  or  encroach  upon  tailed,  n  complete  topography  of  the  unseen 
the  lessons  taught  by  others.    (3.)  The  direc  ,  world.    It  was  far  off  in  the  distant  East,  far- 
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ther  than  the  foot  of  man  had  trod.  It  wax  a 
region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Shcol.  in 
the-  heart  of  the  earth.  Gchetiwa  was  on  one 
«ide,  with  it*  flame*  and  torment*;  Paradise 
on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the 
blessed.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  within  it,  hut  above  it,  in  the 
third  heaven,  or  in  some  higher  orb.  Or  there 
wen-  two  paradise*,  the  upper  and  the  lower  — 
one  in  heaven,  for  those  who  had  attained  the 
heights  of  holiness —  one  in  earth,  for  those 
who  had  lived  hut  deeently ;  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
lower  earth. 

13.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of 
the  rabbis,  there  grew  a  hroad  iiopular  belief, 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  men,  accepted  without 
discussion,  blending  with  their  best  hopes. 
Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that 
his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise,  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Esscnes,  as  reported 
by  Joscphus,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like 
them,  were  not  trained  in  the  rabbinical 
scltools,  living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like 
faith.  To  them,  accordingly,  paradise  was  a  far- 
off  land,  a  region  where  there  was  no  scorching 
heat,  no  consuming  eold,  where  the  soft  west 
wind  from  the  ocean  blew  forevcrmore.  It  is 
wilh  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with  that 
of  cither  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  N.  T.  connects  itself.  The  old 
word  is  kept,  and  is  raised  to  a  new  dignity  or 
power.  It  is  significant,  indeed,  that  the  word 
"  paradise "  nowhere  occurs  in  the  public 
leaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  intercourse 
vith  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it  had 
been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happiness, 
it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for  those 
•vhom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual 
life.  For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  arc  the  word* 
most  dwelt  on.  With  the  thief  dying  on  the 
cross  the  case  was  different.  We  can  assume 
nothing  in  the  roblier-ontlaw  but  the  most 
mdimentary  forms  of  popular  belief.  The 
answer  to  Hi*  prayer  gave  him  what  he  needed 
most,  —  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and 
peace.  The  word  paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to 
other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy  —  the  greatest 
contrast  j»ossible  to  the  thirst  "and  agony  and 
shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  There  is  a 
like  significance  in  the  general  absence  of  the 
word  from  the  language  of  the  Enistles.  Here 
also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching. 
It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are  a|K>calvptic, 
and  therefore  almost  of  necessity  symbolic  (2 
Cor.  xii.  3).  (4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which 
prompts  men  to  press  on  into  the  things  behind 
the  veil  has  led  them  to  construct  hypotheses 
more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  intermediate 
state,  and  these  have  affected  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writers  have  connected  with 
the  word  "  paradise."  Patristic  and  later  inter- 
preters follow,  as  has  been  notieed,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Jewish  schools.  The  word  enters 
largely,  as  might  be  expected,  into  the  apocry- 
phal iitcratnre  of  the  early  Church.  Where 
the  true  (Jospels  are  most  reticent,  the  mythi- 
cal are  most  exuberant    (5.)  The  later  history 


of  the  word  presents  some  facts  of  interest.  At 
cepting  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  mythi 
cal  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  the  creed 
of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers  the  hope  of 
a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian  word  was 
transplanted  through  it  into  the  lan^iiajo 
spoken  by  them.  In  the  West,  it  passes  through 
some*  strange  transformations,  and  descends  to 
baser  uses.  The  Dart  hex,  or  atrium,  in  whit  h 
were  assembled  those  who,  not  being  fidttn 
in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  building,  was  known  a*  the 
"  paradise  "  of  the  church.  Paradiso  become* 
in  some  Italian  dialect*  Paraviso,  and  this 
passe*  into  the  French  ftarris,  denoting  the 
western  porch  of  a  church,  or  the  open  space  in 
front  of  it. 

Pa  rah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  ah 
lotted  to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the  lists  of 
the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  In  the  Owe 
mast  icon  ("  Aphra  "J  it  i*  specified  by  Jerome 
only,  as  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces  of 
the  name  have  vet  been  found  in  that  position  ; 
but  the  name  Farah  exist*  farther  to  the  S.  E. 
attached  to  the  Watty  Farah.  one  of  the  south- 
ern branches  of  the  great  Watty  Suuvinit,  and 
to  a  site  of  mins  at  the  junction  of  the  same 
with  the  main  vallcv. 

Pa  ran .  El-Pa  ran.  1.  It  is  shown  under 
Kaiiksh  that  the  name  Paran  corresponds 
probably  in  general  outline  with  the  desert  Et- 
Tih.  Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  min- 
istrations of  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  lat- 
ter be  identical  with  IfSdhrrd.  are  prohahlj 
included  towards  its  N.  E.  limit,  mav  l>e  said  to 
lie  S.  of  the  Et-Tih  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the 
other  begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of 
chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with 
coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drift- 
ing sand.  Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  demarcation  exists  in 
the  narrative,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of  the 
region,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  yield  a  well- 
defined  boundary.  The  name  of  Paran  seems, 
as  in  the  story  "of  Ishmael,  to  have  predomi- 
nated towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
northern  desert  frontier  of  Et-Tih  ;  and  in  Num. 
xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  not  Pnran,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Was  there, 
then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot  to  which 
the  name  was  applied  !  From  Dent  i.  I,  it 
should  seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is 
confirmed  bv  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  fur- 
ther learn  the  fact  of  its  lieing  an  inhabited 
region ;  and  the  position  required  bv  the  con- 
text here  is  one  between  Midinn  and  Egypt.  If 
we  are  to  reconcile  these  passages  by  the  aid  of 
the  personal  history  of  Moses,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  local  Midi'an  of  the  Sinaitic  pcninsuli- 
must  have  lain  near  the  Mount  Horcb  itself 
(Ex.  iii.  1, xviii.  1-5).  The  site  of  the  "Paran" 
of  Hadad  the  Edomitc  must  then  have  lain  to 
the  N.  W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horcb.  This 
brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain, 
except  Serini!  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  be 
"  the  Mount  of  God."  so  close  to  the  Watty 
Ffiran,  that  the  similarity*  of  name,  supported 
by  the  recently  expressed  opinion  of  eminent 
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geographers,  may  be  taken  as  establishing  sub- 
stantial identity.  —  2.  "  Mount  "  Paran  occurs 
only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Dent,  xxxiii.  2; 
Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of  which  Sinai  and  Seir 
appear  as  local  accessories :  in  the  other.  Teman 
and  (vcr.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  if  the  Wtidy  Feiran  be  the  I'aran 
proper,  the  name  "  Monnt "  Paran  may  have 
i>een  cither  assigned  to  the  special  raemlier 
(the  north-western)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain- 
group  which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady,  or  to 
the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  num- 
ber is  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serial. 

Parbar.  A  word  occurring  in  Hebrew 
and  A.  V.  only  in  1  Chr.  xxri.  18.  From  this 
passage,  and  also  from  the  context,  it  would 
seem  that  Parbar  was  .*ome  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side 
with  the  causeway  and  the  gate  Shallecheth. 
The  latter  was  close  to  the  causeway,  and  we 
know  from  ita  remains  that  the  causeway  was 
at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western  wall.  Par- 
bar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of  Shalle- 
cheth. As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
rabbis  generally  agree  in  translating  it  "  the 
ontside  place  ;  rt  while  modern  authorities  take 
it  as  equivalent  to  the  parvarim  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
11  (A.  V.  "  suburbs  ").  Accepting  this  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
the  Parbar  with  the  suburb  mentioned  by  Josc- 
phus  in  describing  Herod's  Temple,  as  lying  in 
the  deep  valley  which  separated  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite  it ;  in 
other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyropojou. 
Parbar  is  possibly  un  ancient  Jebusite  name. 

Parchment.  [Writing.) 

Parlor.  A  word  in  English  usage,  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Kglon  (Judg. 
iii.  20-25). 

Par  mash  ta.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of 
II  i  m  m  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix  9). 

Par'menas.  One  of  the  seven  deacons, 
"  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi.  5).  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  sutfered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Par'nach,  father  or  ancestor  of  Elizuphan 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulun  (Num.  xxxiv. 
2.')  I . 

Pa'r08h.  The  descendants  of  Parosh,  in 
numUr  2.172,  returned  from  Babvlon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3  ;  Nch.  vii.  8).  '  Another 
detachment  of  150  males,  with  Zechariah  at 
their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 
Seven  of  the  family  hail  married  foreign  wives 
( Kzr.  x.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Nch.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Ncbemiah  (Neb.  x.  14). 
In  the  last-quoted  pass.ige,  the  name  Parosh  is 
clearly  that  of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

PaT8handa'tha,  the  eldest  of  Haman's 
ten  sons  who  were  slain  hy  the  Jews  in  Shu- 
shan (Esth.  ix.  7). 

Parthians  occurs  onlv  in  Acts  ii.  9.  where 
it  designates  Jews  settled  in  Parthia.  Parthia 
Proper  was  the  region  stretching  along  the 
•outhern  flank  of  the  mountains  which  sepa- 


rate the  great  Persian  Desert  from  the  Desert 
of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of 
Media,  and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  ancient 
Parthians  are  called  a  "  Scythic  "  race,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  great  Turanian  fami- 
ly. Various  stories  are  told  of  their  origin. 
Really  nothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found 
in  the  district  which  so  long  retained  their 
name,  and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them 
as  contained  in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius.  In 
the  final  struggle  between  the  Greeks  ami  Per- 
sians, thev  remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  serv- 
ing at  Arbcla ;  but  offering  only  a  weak  resist- 
ance to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria, 
he  entered  their  country.  In  the  division  of 
Alexander's  dominions,  thev  fell  to  the  share 
of  Eumenes ;  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was 
counted  among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidas. 
About  n.c.  256,  however,  thev  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  and  under  Arsaces  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  independence.  Parthia,  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  would  des- 
ignate this  empire,  which  extended  from  India 
to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  Desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
the  prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians 
in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Par- 
thia wus  a  power  almost  rivalling  Rome  —  the 
only  existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome,  and  not  been  worsted  in  the 
encounter.  The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  commencing  in  the  third 
century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  third 
century  after,  our  era.  It  has  already  been 
stated  "that  the  Parthians  were  a  Turanian  race. 
Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  subver- 
sion of  a  tolerably  advanced  civilization  by  a 
comparative  barbarism  —  the  substitution  of 
Tartar  coarseness  for  Arian  polish  and  refine 
ment. 

Partridge  ( Heb.  kore)  occurs  only  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11.  The  translation 
of  karc  by  "  partridge  "  is  supported  by  many 
of  the  old  versions.  The  "  hunting  this  bird 
upon  the  mountains"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  en- 
tirely agrees  with  the  habits  of  two  well-known 
species  of  partridge,  —  viz.,  Caccobu  anxtiti/ia 
(the  Greek  partridge)  and  Ammopmlijr  Unfit. 
It  will  lie  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  thut 
the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may  U-ar  the  follow* 
ing  Interpretation :  —  As  the  kore  "gathered) 
young  which  she  hath  not  brought  forth."  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  partridge  is  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from  the  nests  of  its 
congeners,  and  of  sitting  upon  them,  and  that, 
when  the  young  are  hatched,  they  forsake  their 
false  parent.  It  is  perhaps  almo*t  needle**  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  Orientals  may  have  believed. 
The  explanation  of  the  rendering  of  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  is  obviously  as  follows  :  —  Partridges 
were  often  "  bunted  a  in  ancient  times  as  thev 
are  at  present,  either  by  hawking,  or  by  being 
driven  from  place  to  place  till  they  become  fa- 
tigued, when  they  are  knocked  down  by  the  clubs 
or  zmnift>/%  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  nests  were 
no  doubt  constantly  disturbed,  and  manv  de- 
stroyed :  as.  therefore,  is  a  partridge  which  is 
driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that  vnriclwth 
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himself  bv  unjust  means  — "  ho  shall  leave 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  days."  The  expres- 
sion in  Ecclus.  xi.  30,  "  like  as  a  partridge 
taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clearly  refers,  as 
Shaw  has  observed,  to  "a  decoy  partridge." 
Our  common  partridge  (Pmiiz  cinerm),  as 
well  art  the  Barbary  {('.  fttrosa)  and  red-leg 
(C.  rufa),  do  not  oeeur  in  Palestine. 


Paru'ah,  the  father  of  Jchoshaphat,  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  Issachar  (I  K. 
It.  17). 

PurvQ  im,  the  name  of  an  unknown  place 
or  country  whence  the  gold  was  proeurcd  for 
the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  iii. 
6).  We  may  notice  the  conjectures  of  Kuobcl 
that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  Scpharvaim, 
and  of  Wilford,  that  it  is  derived  fnun  the 
Sanscrit  vuritt,  "eastern,"  and  is  a  general 
term  fur  tin-  Kast. 

Pa  Sttch,  son  of  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Pas-dam'mim.  The  form  under  which, 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  13,  the  name  appears,  which  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1  is  uiven  more  at  length  as 
Kimiks-Dammim.  The  lexicographers  do  not 
decide  which  is  the  earlier  or  corrceter  of  the 
two.  A  ruined  site  bearing  the  name  of  iMmun 
or  CfiiiUt  ftotMum,  lies  near  the  road  from 
JerUB&lCTn  to  Brit  Jihrin,  alMMit  time  miles 
K.  of  .S/inirfHr/i  (Socho).  This.  Van  de  Wide 
proposes  to  identify  with  Pas-dammim. 

Pase  ah.  1.  Son  of  Kditon.  in  an  obscure 
fragment  of  the  genealogies  of  Jf udah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  12).  —  2.  The  "  sons  of  Paseah  "  were  among 
the  Nethiuim  who  returned  with  Zcruhbahcl 
( Bar.  ii.  49). 

Pash'ur.  1.  Name  of  one  of  the  families 
of  priests  of  the  chief  house  of  Mali  liijah 
(I  Chr.  ix.  12,  x\iv.  9;  Xeh.  xi.  12.  -Icr.  xxi. 

In  the  time  of  Nclnmiah.  this 
to  have  bcouie  a  chief  house, 
and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course  iV./r  ii  :ts  ; 
Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  3).    The  individual  from  whom 


put  to  death  as  a  traitor  (Jer.  xxxviii.).  Koth 
ing  more  is  known  of  him.  —  2.  Another  person 
of  this  name,  also  a  priest,  and  "  chief  governor 
of  the  house  of  the  Ix>rd,"  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xx.  I .  He  is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Immer  " 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  probably  the  same  as  Ama- 
riah  (Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  &c  ).  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiukim,  he  showed  himself  as  hostile  to  Jere- 
miah as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Malchiah  <lid 
afterwards,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by  the 
gate  of  Benjamin.  For  this  indignitv  to  Cod's 
prophet,  Pa»hur  was  told  by  Jeremiah  that  his 
name  was  changed  to  Magor-missabib  ( Ten-w- 
on mrif  side),  and  that  he  and  all  his  house 
should  Ik?  carried  captives  to  Babvlon  and  there 
die  (Jer.  xx.  1-6).  — 3.  Futhef  of  Cedaliah 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ). 

Passage.  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxii.  20), 
probably  to  denote  the  mountain  region  of 
Abarim.  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan.  It  also 
denotes  a  river-ford  or  a  mountain  gorge  or 


I,  xxxviii.  1 ). 
family  appears 


the 


ilv  »'ih  named  was  probably  I'a-lmr  the 


son  of  Malchiah.  who  in  the  rcurti  of  Zedekiah 
was  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1).  He  was  sent,  with  others,  by 
/e.lekiah  to  Jeremiah  at  the  time  when  N.hu- 
■  hailiiezr.ur  was  preparing  bis  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxi).  Again,  somewhat  later, 
Pushur  joined  with  several  other  chief  men  in 
petitioning  the  king  that  Jeremiah  might  be 


Passover,  the  first  of  the  three  great  annu- 
al festivals  of  the  Israelites,  celebrated  in  the 
month  Nisan,  from  the  14th  to  the  21st.  The 
following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch relating  to  the  Passover:  —  Ex.  xii. 
1-51.  xiii.  3-10,  xxiii.  14-19,  xxxiv.  ls-26; 
Lev.  xxiii.  4-14;  Num.  ix.  1-14,  xxviii.  16-25 ; 
Dent.  xvi.  1-6. 

I.  Institution  asi>  First  Celebration 
of  tiik  Passover.  —  When  the  chosen  people 
were  about  to  Ik*  brought  out  of  Fgypt,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses  and'  Aaron, 
commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  solemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  Abib,  the  head  of  each  family 
was  to  select  from  the  flock  either  a  lamb  or  a 
kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish. 
If  his  family  was  too  small  to  cat  the  wholv  of 
tin"  lamb,  he  was  |>crmitted  to  invite  his  nearest 
neighbor  to  join  the  party.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  he  was  to  kill  his  lamb  while 
the  sun  was  setting.  He  was  then  to  take  the 
Mood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of  hvs»op  to 
sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-post-  and  the  lintel 
of  the  dour  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then 
thoroughly  masted,  whole.  It  was  expressly 
forbidden  that  it  should  be  toiled,  or  that  a  bone 
of  it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs  were  to  Ik*  eaten  with  the  flesh. 
No  male  who  was  uncircumcised  was  lu  join 
the  company.  Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins 
girt,  to  hold  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  to  have 
shoes  on  his  feet.  He  was  to  eat  in  haste,  and 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  to  stand  during  the 
meal  The  numlicr  of  the  party  was  to  be 
ealeulated  as  nearly  as  po»sible,  so  that  all  the 
flesh  of  the  lamb  might  In-  eaten  ;  but  if  any 
portion  of  it  happened  to  remain,  *it  was  to  be 
burned  in  the  morning.  No  morsel  of  it  was 
to  lie  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  legislator 
was  further  directed  to  inform  the  people  of 
Cod's  pnrpose  to  smite  the  Brat-born  of  ihe 
Kgvptians,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to 
be  to  them  an  ordinance  forever,  to  give  them 
directions  respecting  the  order  and  duration  of 
the  festival  in  future  times,  and  to  enjoin  u|<on 
them  to  teach  their  children  its  meaning,  from 
generation  to  generation.    When  the  message 
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delivered  to  the  people,  thcv  bowed  their 
in  worship.  The  lamb*  were  selected; 
on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled;  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  com- 
menecil,  the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At 
midnight  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were 
smitten.  The  king  and  his  people  were  now 
urgent  that  the  Israelites  should  start  imme- 
diately, and  readily  bestowed  on  them  supplies 
for  the  journey.  In  such  haste  did  the  Israel- 
ites depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii.  3), 
that  they  packed  up  their  kneading-troughs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's 
provisions,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

II.  Observance  or  the  Passover  ix  La- 
ter Times.  —  I.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Exodus,  there  are  not  only  distinct 
references  to  the  observance  of  the  festival  in 
future  ages  (<•.</.  xii.  2,  14,  17,  24-27,  42,  xiii. 
2,  5,  8-10),  but  there  are  several  injunctions 
which  were  evidently  not  Intended  for  the  first 
passover,  and  which  indeed  could  not  possibly 
nave  been  observed.  In  the  later  notices  of  the 
festival  in  the  books  of  the  law,  there  are  par- 
ticulars added  which  appear  as  modifications 
of  the  original  institution  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14; 
Num.  xxvhi.  16-25  ;  Dcut.  xvi.  1-6).  Hence  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
"the  Egyptian  Passover"  and  "the  perpetual 
P.issover.'  2.  The  following  was  the  general 
order  of  the  observances  of  the  Passover  in 
later  times  according  to  the  direct  evidence  of 
Scripture  :  — On  the  14th  of  Nisan,  every  trace 
of  leaven  was  put  away  from  the  houses,  and 
on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite  not  labor- 
ing under  any' bodily  infirmity  or  ceremonial 
impurity  was  commanded  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii. 
15;  Dcut.  xvi.  16,  17).  Devout  women  some- 
times attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  Hannah  and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7  ;  Luke  ii.  41 , 
42).  As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  lambs  were 
slain,  and  the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priests 
(2  Chr.  xxxy.  5,  6).  The  lamb  was  then  roasted 
whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be  left 
until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after  the 
15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was 
burned  by  the  priest,  and  the  blood  sprinkled 
on  the  altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On 
the  15th,  the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a 
holy  convocation,  and  during  that  day  no  work 
might  be  done,  except  the  preparation  of  neces- 
sary food  (Ex.  xii.  16).  On  this  and  the  six 
following  days,  an  ottering  in  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  was  made,  of  two  young  bullocks, 
a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  "first  year,  with 
meat-offerings,  for  a  hurnt-offerin;;,  and  n  goat 
for  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  "the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  "  {i.e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and 
waved  by  the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male 
lamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice  with  a 
meat  and  drink  offering.  Nothing  necessarily 
distinguished  the  four  following  days  of  the 
festival,  except  the  additional  burnt  and  sin 
and  the  restraint  from  some  kinds  of  | 


labor.    On  the  seventh  day,  the  21  at  of  Nisaa, 

there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and  the  day  ap- 
jK*ars  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  pre- 
vail during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was 
to  be  laid  aside  (Dcut.  xxvii.  7). 

3.  («.)  The  /WW  />//«/».  — After  the  first 
Passover  in  Egypt,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
lamb  having  been  selected  before  it  was  wanted. 
In  later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it  was  some- 
times not  provided  la-fore  the  l4thof  the  month 
(Luke  xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-IG).  The  law 
formerly  allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid  (Ex. 
xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and  was  prob- 
ably nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  l>e  fault- 
less and  a  male,  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished estimate  of  animal  perfection  (see  MaL 
i.  14).  Either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  any 
other  person  who  was  not  ceremonially  unclean 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it  into  the  court  of  the 
Temple  on  his  shoulders.  The  Mishna  gives  a 
particular  account  of  the  arrangement  which 
was  made  in  the  court  of  the  Temple.    As  the 

ruischal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and  the 
dood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sane 
tuary  (Dcut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be 
offered  by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  spring  festival  of  the  modern 
Jews  strictly  consists  only  of  the  feast  of  un 
leavened  bread. 

(b. )  The  Unleavened  Dread.  —  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread 
eaten  ip  the  Passover,  and  that  used  on  otlier 
religious  occasions,  were  of  the  same  nature. 
It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats, 
or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears  to 
have  been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat 
flour.  It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin 
biscuits,  not  unlike  those  used  by  the  modern 
Jews,  (r.)  The  Bitter  Merits  ana  the  Sauce. — 
According  to  the  Mishna,  the  bitter  herbs  (Ex. 
xii.  8)  might  be  endive,  chiccory,  wild  lettuce,  or 
nettles.  These  plants  were  important  articles 
of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  sauco 
into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and  the  meat 
were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John  xiii.  26  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  23),  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. According  to  Bartcnora,  it  consisted  of 
only  vinegar  and  water;  but  others  describe  it  as 
a  mixture  of  vinegar,  fi<^,  dates,  almonds,  and 
spice,  (r/.)  Tlie  Four  Cuf*  of  Wine}  —  There 
is  no  mention  of  wine  in  connection  with  the 
Passover  in  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  Mishna 
strictly  enjoins  that  there  should  never  be  less 
than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  thejpaschal 
meal  even  of  the  poorest  Israelite.  Two  of 
them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned,  Luke 
xxii.  17,  20.  "The  cup  of*  blessing"  (1  Cor. 
x.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third 
Of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said  ; 
though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where 
it  is  called  "the  nip  after  supper")  with  Pes. 
x.  7,  and  the  designation  "  cup  of  the  //«//»-/," 
might  rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and 
last  cnp. 

(e.)  The  UnUA.  — The  service  of  praise  sung 
at  the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law. 

'  Ttte  renter  will  bear  in  mind,  that,  all  leaven 
•win*  prohibited,  the  wine  u*e<i  on  the  occasion 
niu»t,  of  neceasity,  have  been  uuferinenied.  —  Et>. 
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The  name  is  contracted  from  Hallelujah.  It 
consisted  of  the  series  of  I'saJin*  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.    The  first  i<ortion,  comprising  I's.  cxiii. 
tend  cxiv.,  was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the 
meal,  and  the  second  part  after  the  fourth  ctip 
of  wine.    This  is  stip]to»cd  to  have  Incn  the 
"  hymn  "  sung  bv  our  Le,n|  and  Hi-,  ajnistlcs 
(Malt.  xxvi.  .fo  ;  Murk  xiv.  26).    (  /j  M,*l,  ,W<1 
Order  of  the  PuM-hul  M,ul.  —  Adopting  us  much 
from  .Jewish  tradition  as  is  not  inconsistent  or 
improhahle,  the  following  npjnars  to  have  Incn 
the  usual  custom  : — All  work,  except  that  he- 
longing  to  a  few  trade*  connected  with  daily 
life,  was  hU>|KiiiK'd  lor  some  hours  before  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan.    It  was  not  lawful 
to  cut  any  ordinary  lood  after  mid-dav.  No 
male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  "he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Kx.  xii.  48).    Neither,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted 
who  waa  ceremonially  unclean  (Num.  ix.  6); 
hut  this  rule  was  on  special  occasions  liberally 
applied.     The  rahbinists  expressly  state  that 
women  were  permitted  though  not  commanded, 
to  partake;  but  the  Karuitcs,  in  more  recent 
times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  less  than  ten.    When  the  mcul  was  pre- 
pared, the  family  was  placed  round  the  talile, 
the  paterfamilias  taking  a  place  ol  honor,  prol^ 
ably  somewhat  raised  above  the  rest.    There'  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sat  as  thev  were  accustomed  to  do  at  the  ir  ordi- 
nary meals.     Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  con- 
formed to  the  usual  custom  ol  their  time  and 
reclined  (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c).   When  the  partv 
was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of  wine  was  tilled, 
and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the 
family  on  the  feast,  ns  well  as  a  ipcci*]  one  on 
the  cup.    The  bitter  hcrlis  we-re  then  placed  on 
the  tabic,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.    The  unleavened 
bre-nd  was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards 
the  lamb  was  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
head  of  the  family.  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son, 
in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked  his  father 
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the  me-aning  of  the  feast.    In  rcnlv,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  the"  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particu- 
lar explanation  of  Dent.  xxvi.  5.  and  the  first 
part  of  the  IJallcl  (I's.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung. 
This  being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved 
and  eaten.    The  third  cup  of  wine  was  poured 
out  and  drunk,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fourth. 
The  second  part  of  the  Ilallcl  (Ps.  cxv.  to 
cxviii.)  was  then  sung.    A  fifth  wine-cup  ap- 
pears to  have  ken  occasionally  produced,  but 
perhaps  only  in  later  times.    What  was  termed 
the  Greater  Ilallcl  (Ps.  cxx.  to  exxxviii.)  was 
sunt'  on  such  occasions.    The  Israelites  who 
lived  in  the  conn  try  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated at  the  feast  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  there  was 
room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12:  Matt.  xxvi. 
IS).    Those  who  could  not  be  received  into  the 
city  encamjK-d  without  the  walls  in  tents,  as 
the  pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca. 

(y.)  Th,  First  Sh.vf  of  I  Inn; The  of- 
fering of  the  omer.  or  sheaf,  is  mentioned  no- 
where m  the  law,  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.  It 


is  there  commanded,  that,  when  the  Israelites 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  thev  should  bring 

00  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  the  morrow  alter 
the  sabbath"  (,.,.   the  day  of  holy  cuiivoca 

lion},  the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  die  prksi 
to  U-  waved  by  him   Ufore  the  Ixjrd.  'He 
slant  was  of  biirle-y,  as  being  the  grain  which 
was  hrs,  ripe  (2  K.  iv.  42).  (/,.)  The  Vkaqiaal.- 

1  lie  daily  saenhces  are  enumerated  in  the  1  en- 
tateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii.  19-23;  but  ref- 
er, nee  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8.  Besides 
these-  public  offerings,  there  was  another  sort 
of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  called  in 
the  Talmud  Chwjujah,  i.e.  "festivity."  It  was 
a  voluntary  peace-offering  made  bv  private  in 
(lividuids  The  victim  might  Is-  "taken  either 
from,  the  flock  or  the  herd.    It  .nig hi  be  either 

male  or  female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish. 

Ihe  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and 
slew  it  at  the  eh»or  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Me**! 
was  sprinkled  on  the  allur,  and  the  fat  of  the 
inside,  with  the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the 
pnest.  1  he  breast  was  given  to  the  priest  a* 
a  wave -offering,  and  the  right  shoulder  as  a 
h«  avc-oflering  (Lev.  iii.  1-5,  vii.  29-34).  What 
remained  of  the  victim  might  he-  eaten  bv  the 
ofli  rer  and  his  gue  sts  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  slam,  and  on  the  dav  following;  but  if  any 
portion  was  left  till  the  third  dav,  it  was  burned 
(Lev.  Vii.  16-18).  The  eating  of  the  Chagigab 
was  an  occasion  of  senial  festivity  connected 
with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the-  Pass- 
over, (i.)  lultaiu  <f  PrismitTs. —  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the 
Passover  (Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Mark  xv.  6;  Luke 
xxiii.  17  ;  John  xviii.  39)  was  a  custom  of  Bo- 
man  origin  rese  mbling  what  took  place  at  the 
lectistcmiuni  (Liv.  y.  13),  and,  in  later  times, 
on  the  birthday  of  an  emperor ;  or  whether  it 
was  an  olel  Hebrew  usage  la-longing  to  the 
festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the  Jews  to  re- 
tain.    (*.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Passonr.  

When  the  Passover  was  celebrate  el  the-  second 
year,  in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  prc- 
vented  from  keeping  it,  owing  to  their  being 
denied  by  contact  with  a  deael  he>dv.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  obeying  the  divine  com- 
mand, they  came  anxiously  to  Moses  to  iiupiirc 
what  thev  shouhl  do.     "He  was  ace cielingly 
instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be 
observed  on  the  14th  of  the  folleiwing  month, 
for  the   benefit  of  any  who  had  been  bin- 
den-el  from  keeping  the*  regular  one  in  Nisan 
(Num.  ix.  11 ).  The  Taimudists  calle-el  this  the 
Little  Passover.    (/.)  'dxerrnncts  of  the  Pantucrr 
recurded   in  Scripture.  —  Of  these-,  seven  arc 
of  chief  historical  importance: — 1.  The  first 
Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii  ).    2.  The  first  kept 
I  in  the-  desert  (Num.  ix.).    3.  That  celebrated 
bv  Joshua  at  Ciilgal  (Jeish.  v.).    4.  That  which 
flezekiah  observed  on  the  occasion  of  his  rc- 
Meiring  the  national  worship  (2  Chr.  xxx.). 
This  Passover  was  not  held  till  the  seeonel 
month,  the  proper  time  for  the  Little  Passover. 
5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).     6.  That 
I  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (Ear.  VI.).     7.  The  last  Passover  of  our 
Lord's  life. 

i    III.  The  Last  Sliter.— 1.  Whether  or 
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not  the  meal  at  which  our  Ix»rd  instituted  the  hath)  coming  together,    (rf  )  Grotina  thought 

sacrament  of  the  Kucharist  was  the  paschal  that  the  meal  was  it  xuaxa  pv^/jatrvrutov  (like  the 
Nipper  i -cording  to  the  law,  is  a  question  of  pa-chal  feast  of  the  modem  Jews,  and  such  as 
great  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  p>»]K-l  history  might  have  l»een  observed  during  the  Rahylo- 
ha-  l»een  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to  man  captivity),  not  a  Tu<rta  if  i  cijUoi . 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  {>.)  A  view  which  has  U-en  received  with  fa- 
of  tiie  kind  eould  well  be  r.u-cd.  though  the  vor  tar  mure  generally  than  either  of  the  pre- 
narratives  may  not  be  free  from  difficulties  in  ceding  is,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted 
themselves;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  if  we  had  by  Christ  tor  the  occasion,  in  onler  that  lie 
no  information  but  that  which  is  to  lie  gathered  might  Himself  suffer  on  the  proper  evening  on 
from  St.  John's  Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain.  Krusmus  and 
to  infer  that  the  evening  of  the  supper  was  otl>ers  have  called  it  an  "  anticipatory  Pa».s- 
that  of  the  1.1th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding  over;"  but  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems 
tli  it  of  the  paschal  meal.  If  we  admit,  in  ac-  better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  not 
•ordance  with  the  first  view  of  these  passage* ,  to  call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  (iii.j  They  who 
•hat  the  Last  Supper  was  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie  on  the  sur- 
our  L>rd  must  have  U-en  crucified  on  the  14th.  face  of  the  synoptical  narratives  start  from 
the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  a  simpler  point.  They  have  to  show  that  the 
and  eaten.  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  i  |  mis  sages  in  St.  John  may  be  fairly  interpreted  in 
(which  was  a  "  high  day  "  or  double  sabbath,  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
because  the  weekly  sabbath  coincided  with  the  own  conelusion.  (a.)  John  xiii.  I,  2.  I)oc« 
day  of  holy  convocation ).  and  the  Sunday  of  the  -pd  rfc  f  qpryr  limit  the  time  only  of  the  propo- 
resurrcction  was  the  1 6th.  It  is  not  surprising  j  sition  in  the  first  verse,  or  is  the  limitation  to 
that  some  modern  critics  should  have  given  up  la*  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to  refer  to  tha 
a»  hopeless  the  task  of  reconciling  this  difficulty.  ,  supper  ?  In  the  latter  case  the  natural  couclu- 
2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempt-  sion  is,  that  the  meal  waa  one  eaten  before  the 
ed  fall  under  three  principal  heads:  —  i.  Those  paschal  supper.  Others  take  jrcwra  to  mean 
which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our  Lord  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  aa  not  in- 
washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiii.),  as  eluding  the  eating  of  the  lamb,  and  justify  this 
having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more  |  limitation  by  St.  Luke  xxii.  1  ;  but  not  a  few 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  our  of  those  who  take  this  side  of  the  main  qoea- 
Lord  partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  tion  regard  the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself, 
synoptical  narratives,  ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  On  the  whole.  Neander  himself  admits  that 
endeavored  to  establish  that  the  meal  was  oaten  nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  from  John  xiii.  1, 
on  the  1.3th,  and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  f  2,  in  favor  of  the  supper  having  taken  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  true  paschal  supper,  tii.  ,  the  13th.  ('>. )  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that 
Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the  •  the  things  of  which  they  had  "  need  against  the 
three  first  narratives  is  defended,  ami  in  which  j  feast"  might  have  been  the  provisions  for  the 
it  is  attempted  to  explain  the  apjutrcnt  contra-  Chagigah,  perhaps  with  what  else  was  required 
dictions  in  St.  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  refer-  |  for  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The 
euce  to  the  law.  (i.)  The  first  method  has  the  usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Chagigah  was  die 
advantage  of  furnishing  the  most  ready  way  15th,  which  was  then  commencing.  But  there 
of  accounting  for  St.  John's  silence  on  the  in-  is  another  difficulty  in  the  disciples  thinking  it 
stitution  of  the  Holy  Communion;  but  any  likely  either  that  purchases  could  be  made,  or 
explanation  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two  that  alms  could  la*  given  to  the  jioor.  on  a  day 
meals  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by  the  of  holy  convocation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
context,  (ii.)  The  current  of  opinion  in  mod-  the  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was 
ern  tiim  s  has  set  in  favor  of  taking  the  more  habitually  relaxed  in  the  cum-  of  what  was  re- 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  St.  quired  for  religious  rites  or  for  burials,  (c.) 
John,  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  John  xviii.  2*.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter  the 
and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  Uth.  pra-torium  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and  so 
Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten  disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  N can- 
on the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  va-  der  and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  pos- 
rious  w.ivs  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance,  siblv  refer  to  any  thing  but  the  paschal  sup'R-r. 
ot  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  :  But  it  is  alleged*  that  the  word*  may  either  lie 
—  (a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  taken  in  a  general  sense  as  meaning  :'  that  ther 
probably  the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  might  go  on  keeping  the  Pas-over,"  or  that 
towards  them,  used  to  eat  the  Pa-sovcr  oiiodav  m  rrursXa  mnv  In*  understood  specifically  to  dc- 
.H  tore  the  rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  note  the  Chagigah.  (./.)  John  xix.  14.'  "  The 
their  practice.  (/<  )  It  has  Uvn  conjectured  that  preparation  of  the  Pas-over"  at  first  sight 
the  great  body  ot  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  would  seem  as  if  it  must  lie  the  m>J*VUfMM  /<> 
calculating  the  true  Passover  day,  placing  it  a  tl»  A»«r  on  the  Uth.  a  time  set  apart  for 
d..y  km,  bite,  and  that  our  Lord  ate  the  Pass-  making  n-adv  for  the  paschal  week,  and  for  the 
over  on  what  was  really  the  Uth.  butwh.it  paschal  supper  in  particular.  It  is  naturally  so 
commonly  passed  as  the  13th.  (c.)  Calvin  understood  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion 
Mip|Miscd  that  on  this  occasion,  though  our  that  the  Last  Supjier  was  eaten  on  the  13th. 
I^ord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true  h*gal  But  thev  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 
tunc,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th  that,  though  there  was  a  regular  "  preparation  " 
instead  of  the  Uth.  in  order  to  escape  from  the  for  the  sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  •'  preparation"  for  the  f.  -tivals.  It  soeinn  to  lie 
day  of  holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  sab-  essentially  connected  with  the  sabbath  itself 
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(John  xix.  31).  The  phrase  In  John  xix.  14 
may  thus  he  understood  as  the  prepnrntion  of 
the  salilmth  which  fell  in  the  Passover  week. 
If  them;  argument*  are  admitted,  the  day  of 
the  pna miration  mentioned  in  t  h<  <  iospels  might 
have  fallen  on  the  dav  of  holy  convocation,  the 
15thof  Nisan.  (r.)  John  xix.  31.  "  I  hat  sab- 
bath day  was  a  high  day."  It  is  assumed  by 
those  who  tix  the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the 
term  was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  being  "a 
double  sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
tlay  of  holy  eonvocation  with  the  weekly  fes- 
tival. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  identify 
the  supper  with  the  paschal  meal,  contend  that 
the  special  dignity  of  the  day  resulted  from  its 
being  that  on  which  the  omer  was  offered,  and 
from  which  were  reckoned  the  fifty  days  to 
1  eiitccosi. 

(/)  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our 
Ixird's  apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took 
place  on  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  has  been 
strongly  urged.  If  many  of  the  rabbinical 
maxims  for  the  observance' of  such  days  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then  in 
force,  these  occurrences  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  the  statements  which  refer 
to  Jewish  asage  in  regard  to  legal  proceeding* 
on  sacred  days  arc  very  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty 
equally  great,  whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th.  In 
others,  there  are  exceptions  permitted  which 
seem  to  go  far  to  meet  the  case  before  us.  But 
we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Mishna  or 
the  (lemarn  can  afford,  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination, 
to  carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on 
a  solemn  feast-day.  \N  e  find  them  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast," 
sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and 
rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Him  (John  vii. 
32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the 
Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  rata*  for  not  apprehend- 
ing Jesus  was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festival, 
but  the  fear  of  an  nproar  among  the  multitude 
which  was  assembled  (Matt.  xxvi.  5).  On  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the  days 
of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  pre- 
cisely as  the  sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable 
license  was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  3.  There  is  a  strange 
story  preserved  in  the  fiemara  (Sanhedrim,  vi. 
2),  that  our  Lord,  having  vainly  endeavored 
during  forty  days  to  find  an  advocate,  was  sen- 
tenced, and.  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  stoned,  and 
afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  gospel  narratives  had  been 
perceived  long  before  this  statement  could  have 
been  written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions 
on  the  chief  question  were  both  current,  the 
writer  might  easily  have  taken  tip  one  or  the 
other.  The  statement  cannot  he  regarded  as 
worth  any  thing  in  the  wav  of  evidence.  Not 
much  use  can  be  made  in  the  controversy 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  ;  but  few  of 
them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  criti- 
cally. 4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narra- 
tive of  St.  John,  a>  far  as  the  mere  succession 


of  events  is  concerned,  bears  consistent  teati 
mony  In  favor  of  the  Last  Supper  having  been 
eaten  on  the  evening  before  the  Passover.  That 
testimony,  however,  does  not  appear  to  In*  ki 
distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a  second  interpre- 
tation, a-s  that  of  the  synoptical  Cospcls,  in 
favor  of  the  meal  having  been  the  paschal 
supper  itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  csjieciallr 
Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Luke  xxii. 
7). 

IV.  Mkanjxi  or  tiik  Passovkb.  —  1.  Each 
of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a  reference 
to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two  nt  least 
of  them  —  the  first  and  the  last  —  also  com- 
memorated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation 
to  tlic  natural  year  expressed  in  the  Passover 
was  less  marked  than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tab- 
ernacles, while  its  historical  import  was  deeper 
and  more  pointed.  That  part  of  its  cen-monies 
which  has  a  direct  agricultural  reference —  the 
offering  of  the  omer  —  holds  a  very  subor- 
dinate place.  2.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt 
was  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  lk- 
brew  nation.  The  Israelites  were  then  raised 
from  the  condition  of  landmen  under  a  foreign 
tyrant  to  that  of  a  free  people  owing  allegiance 
to  no  one  but  Jehovah.  The  prophet  in  a 
later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as  a  cnation  and 
a  udfmjttion  of  the  nation.  (iod  declares  Him- 
self to  be  "  the  Creator  of  Israel."  The  Ex- 
odus was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of  the 
nation  ;  the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast.  It  was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  saved 
their  first-born  from  the  destroyer,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  made  holy  to  Himself.  3. 
(a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial 
of  the  festival.  Some  Protestant  divines  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  (Calor,  Carpr-ov) 
have  denied  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proj  er 
sense  of  the  word.  But  most  of  their  contctn- 
jKiniries  (Cndworth,  Bochart,  Vitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modern  critics,  have  held  that  it  was 
in  the  strictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly 
ascril>cd  to  it  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place 
(Deiit.  xvi.  5,  6) ;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  and  the  fat  was  burned  (8  Chr.  xxx 
16,  xxxv.  11).  The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27, 
xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7,  l>ciit.  xvi.  2,  5,  together 
with  1  Cor.  y.  7,  would  wem  to  decide  the 

!  question  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  As  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  in  Egypt 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  sen-ice  of  the  talter- 
naele,  it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  partic- 
ulars of  the  observance  of  the  festival  according 
to  the  fully  developed  ceremonial  law.  The 
head  of  the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own 
house,  not  in  the"  holy  place ;  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  door-way.  not  on  the  altar. 
But  when  the  law  was  perfected,  certain  partic- 
ulars were  altered  in  order  to  assimilate  the 
Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of  religions 
service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  im- 
|H>sition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  thongh  it  is  not  recorded 
(Kurtz).    But  whether  this  was  the  case  or 

,  not,  the  other  changes  which  have  been  stated 
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•win  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  argu- 
ment. It  can  hardly  be  doubled  that  the 
paschal  lamb  was  regarded  a*  the  great  annual 
jK-ace-oftering  of  the  family,  a  thank-offering 
for  the  existence  an<l  preservation  of  the  nation 
(Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical  sacrifice  of  the 
elected  and  reconciled  rhildren  of  the  promise. 
A  question,  ]>erhaps  not  a  wise  one.  nan  Iwn 
raised  regard  ins*  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-post*. 
Some  h  ive  considered  that  it  was  meant  an  a 
mark  to  guide  the  destroying  angel.  Others 
suppose  tint  it  won  merely  a  sign  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  their  safety  and 
deliverance.  Surely  neither  of  these  views  can 
stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  have  b.im 
an  act  of  faith  atid  obedience  which  (rod  ac- 
cepted with  favor.  That  it  also  denoted  the 
purification  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
aliominations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  no  had 
the  accustomed  significance  of  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  under  the  law  (Heb.  ix.  2*2).  is  evi- 
dently in  entire  consistency  with  this  view. 
No  satisfactory  reason  ha»"becn  assigned  for 
the  com  in  ind  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  be- 
fore t'te  paschal  supper.  That  the  lamb  was  to 
be  roasted,  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed  to 
commemorate  the  haste  of  the  departure  of 
this  Israelites.  Kurt/,  conjectures  that  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  ele- 
ment, because  the  meat  was  thus  left  pure, 
without  the  mixture  even  of  the  water  which 
would  have  entered  into  it  in  boiling.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
comm  md,  "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity ;  the 
unity  of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
the  unity  of  God  witb  His  people  whom  He 
h.ul  taken  into  covenant  with  Himself. 

(6.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion 
has  been  very  generally  held,  or  taken  for 
granted,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  remind  '.he 
Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  their  hast v  flight  ( Ex. 
xii.  34.  39) ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  intima- 
tion to  this  effect  in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  has 
been  considered  by  some  that  the  unleavened 
bread  and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  mean- 
ing to  their  licing  regarded  as  unpalatable  food  ; 
but  this  seems  to  1*  wholly  inconsistent  with 
thy  pervading  joyous  nature  of  the  festival. 
On  the  whole,  we  arc  warranted  in  concluding 
that  unleavened  bread  had  a  peculiar  sacrificial 
character,  according  to  the  Law.  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's  reference 
to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnishing  the 
true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation 
is  decomposition,  a  dissolution  of  unity.  The 
pure  dry  biscuit  would  be  an  apt  emblem  of 
unchanged  duration,  and.  in  its  freedom  from 
foreign  mixture,  of  puritv  also.  (r. )  The  bit- 
ter herbs  are  generally  understood  bv  the  .Jewish 
writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufferings  which 
the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i.  14).  But 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Aben-ezra  that  these 
herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompani- 
ment for  meat,  and  are  now.  nnd  appear  to 
have  been  in  ancient  tunes,  commonly  so  entcn. 
(d.)  The  offering  of  the  omcr,  though  it  is 


obviously  that  pari  of  the  festival  ivhich  j* 
immediate);  conneted  with  the  course  of  the 
seasons.  U»re  a  d  stinct  analogy  to  its  historical 
significance.  It  may  have  denoted  a  deliver- 
ance from  winter,  a*  the  lamb  signified  deliver- 
ance from  the  Itondage  of  Egypt,  which  might 
well  l»e  considered  as  a  winter  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of  the 
first-fruits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil,  is  an  easy 
tvjie  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-lsmi  of 
the  Israelites.  4.  No  other  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come  contained  in  the  Law  can  vie 
with  the  festival  of  the  1'assover  in  expressive- 
ncss  and  completeness.  Hence  we  are  so  often 
reminded  of  it,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the 
ritual  and  language  of  the  Church.  Its  outline, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  great  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated,  and 
many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  truths 
which  (rod  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  in  sending  His  Son  upon  earth.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers  should 
have  pushed  the  comparison  too  far.  and  exer- 
cised their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  cither  to  the  facts  of 
our  Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it. 
But,  keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  inter- 
pretation indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  ap- 
plication is  singularly  full  and  edifying.  The 
crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
the  truths  of  which  thev  were  the  shadowy 
promises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred 
during  the  festival.  According  to  the  divine 
purpose,  the  true  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  "  the  Lord's  Passover," 
in  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  does 
not  seem  needful  that,  in  order  to  give  point 
to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as  some  have 
done)  draw  from  it  an  a  prion'  argument  in 
favor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  Nisnn.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great  facts 
as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which  the 
yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration.  As 
compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Passover 
was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single  vic- 
tim essentially'  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very 
ticctiliar  manner.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  place  it  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
it  had  a  formal  dignity  and  character  of  its 
own.  It  was  the  representative  festival  of 
the  vear.  and  in  this  nni«pie  position  it  stood 
in  a  certain  relation  to  circumcision  as  the 
second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew  Church  ( K\ 
xii.  44). 

Pat'ara,  a  Lvcian  city  of  some  considerable 
note.  It  was  situated  on  the  south-western 
shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  hank  of 
the  River  'Xanthus.  The  const  here  is  very 
mountainous  and  hold.  Immediately  opposite 
is  the  Island  of  RnODB*.  Patara  was  practi- 
cally the  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthns.  which 
wns  ten  miles  distant.  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us 
to  the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible 
(Acts  xxi.  I,  2). 

Pathe'US.  Pkthahmh  the  Levite  (1  Esd 
ix.  23;  comp.  Exr.  x.  23).  Ap. 
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Path'rOS,  gent,  noun  Pathhcihim,  a  part 
»f  I  pt,  and  a  Mizraite  triljc.  That  Pathros 
was  in*  Egypt  admits  of  no  Question  :  we  have, 
to  attempt  to  decide  it*  position  more  nearly. 
In  the  list  of  the  Mizraites.  the  Pathrusim 
occur  after  the  Naphtuhim.  and  In-fore  the  Cas- 
luhim  ;  the  latter  being  followed  by  the  natiec 
of  the  Philistines,  and  by  the  Caphtorim  ((ien. 
x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  Pathros  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xi.  11),  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  I,  15). and  E/ekiel  (xxix.  U.xxx.  13-18). 
From  the  place  of  the  l*uthru»im  in  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  thev  might  la1  sup|>oscd  to  have 
nettled  in  Ixiwer  Egypt,  or  the  more  northern 
part  of  Upper  Kgyp't.  It  seems,  if  the  order 
lie  geographical,  as'  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  to  lie  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim 
were  seated  in  Lower  Egypt)  °r  much 
above  it,  unless  there  lie  anv  transposition.  If 
the  original  order  were  PatWusim,  Caphtorim, 
Casluhim,  then  the  first  might  have  settled  in 
the  highest  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  und  the  other 
two  below  them.  The  occurrences  in  Jeremiah 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  thnt  Pathros  was  part 
of  Ixiwcr  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  region. 
The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the  land 
of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt. 
Pathros  has  la-en  connected  with  the  Pathvritc 
Nome,  the  Phaturitc  of  Pliny  (//.  A.  v.  9.  §47). 
in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  This  identifica- 
tion may  lie  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  after 
which  the  norac  was  called  puts  the  inquiry  on 
a  safer  basis.  It  is  written  HA-HAT-HER, 
"  The  Abode  of  Hather,"  the  Egyptian  Venus. 
It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes'  been  written 
P-HA-H  A T-HER,  in  which  case  the  P-H  and 
T— II  would  have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form, 
as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  On  the  evidence  here 
brought  forward,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
rider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the  Palhyritc 
Nome.  Rut  this  is  only  a  very  conjectural 
identification,  which  future  discoveries  may 
overthrow. 

Path'ru8im.  [Pathros.] 

Pat  mos  (Rev.  j.  9).  Two  recent  and  co- 
pious accounts,  one  by  a  German,  the  other  by  a 
French  traveller,  furnish  us  with  very  full  in- 
formation regarding  Patmns.  The  aspect  of 
the  island  is  |ieculiarlv  ragged  and  bare.  And 
such  a  MOM  of  banishment  for  St.  John  in  the 
reign  of  Domitiun  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  jieriod. 
Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
a  northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  har!<or 
and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a  commanding  height,  is  the  celebrat- 
ed monastery,  which  U-ars  the  name  of  "John 
the  Divine."'  Half  way  up  the  ascent  is  the 
cave  or  grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St. 
John  received  the  Revelation.  We  have  only 
to  ndd  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and 
is  in  that  part  of  the  vEgcnn  which  is  called  the 
Iearian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  conspicuous 
on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing  (Acts 
xx.  15,  xxi.  1 )  from  Samos  to  Cos. 

Patriarchs.  The  name  patriarch  ( ^arpt- 
•UXV()  '»  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham 


(Heb.  vii.  4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vi» 
8,  9),  and  to  David  (Acts  ii.  29);  and  is  ap- 
parently intended  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
phrase,*  the  "  head  "  or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,"  so 
often  found  in  the  ().  'I.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  LXX.  in  I  Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxvii. 
22;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  12.  In  common 
usage,  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned  especial- 
ly to  those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture previous  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  patri- 
archal times  are  naturally  divided  into  the  ante- 
diluvian and  post-diluvian  jieriods.  I.  In  the 
former,  the  Scripture  record  contains  little  ex- 
cept the  list  of  the  line  from  Seth,  through 
Enos.  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch.  Me- 
thuselah,  and  Lantech,  to  Noah ;  w  ith  the  ages 
ol  each  at  their  jieriods  of  generation  and  at 
their  deaths.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this 
is  given  the  line  of  Cain. —  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehu- 
jael,  Methusael,  Lantech  ;  and  the  sons  of  La- 
mech.  —  Jahal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the 
latter  line  are  attributed  the  first  siyns  of 
material  civilization,  —  the  building ofViiics,  the 
division  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical arts ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of 
their  history  obscurely  speaks  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. " 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the 
ante-diluvian  period  turns  on  the  longevity 
assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure  from  the 
earth  at  365  years  of  age  is  exceptional  in  every 
sense),  their  ages  vary  from  777  (Lamcch)  to 
969  (Methuselah).  This  statement  of  ages  is 
clear  and  definite.  To  suppose,  with  some, 
that  the  name  of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  clan 
or  family,  and  his  age  its  duration,  appears  to 
lie  a  mere  evasion  ot  difficulty.  It  must  either 
In-  accepted,  as  a  plain  stutement  of  fact,  or  re- 
garded as  purely  fabulous,  like  the  legendary 
assignment  of  immense  ages  to  the  early  In- 
dian or  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings.  In  the 
acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  The 
constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age 
to  primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  la*  a  dis- 
tortion of  fact  as  n  mere  invention  of  fancy. 
If  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture  be  believed, 
its  authority  must  be  accepted  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases  ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages  of  the  pa- 
triarchs be  held  to  U-  (what  it  certainly  claims 
to  In.-)  a  statement  of  real  facts. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal 
historv.  It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope. 
The  "  covenant  "  given  to  Noah  is  one.  free 
from  all  condition,  and  fraught  with  natural 
blessings,  extending  to  all  alike.  But  the  his- 
tory soon  narrows  itself  to  thnt  of  a  single  tril>€ 
or  family,  and  afterwards  touches  the  general 
history  of  the  ancient  world  and  its  empires, 
only  so  far  as  it  liears  upon  this.  It  is  in  this 
last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the  patriarchal 
disjtensntion  is  most  clearlv  seen.  It  is  based 
on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one 
which  is  natural  ami  original,  is  inevitably  the 
foundation  of  the  earliest  form  of  society,  and 
is  probably  seen  most  perfectly  in  wandering 
trilies,  where  it  is  not  aflected  by  local  attarh- 
ments  and  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Id 
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Scripture,  this  authority  is  consecrated  bv  an 
ultimate  reference  to  (»od,  a*  the  (tod  of"  the 
patriarch,  the  Fathe  r  (thill  is)  both  of  him  ami 
liis  children.  At  the  vnne  time,  this  faith  was 
not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  |>n>ne  to 
do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere 
tutelary  God  of  the  trilie.  Still  the  distinction 
and  preservation  of  the  chosen  family,  and  the 
mainte nance  of  the  paternal  authority,  are  the 
sjiecial  purposes,  which  give  a  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  history,  ami  of  the  institutions  recorded. 
The  tvpe  of  character  formed  under  this  dis- 
pensation is  oiie  im|>erfect  in  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth,  because  not  yet  tried  by  the 
subtler  temptations,  or  forced  to  contemplate 
the  deeper  questions  of  life;  but  it  is  one 
remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and  free,  such 
as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  authority, 
derived  from  God  and  centring  in  Him,  yet 
allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  sacred  nc***,  a 
familiarity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
Him,  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
stern  and  awful  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. To  contemplate  it  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on  the  un- 
conscious freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
w'<th  that  dee|ier  insight  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of 
m  i'. I.  I  We  *«•«  in  it  the  germs  of  the  fu- 
ture, of  the  fatura  revelation  of  God,  and  the 
future  trials  and  development  of  man.  It  is  on 
thU  fact  that  the  typical  interpretation  of  its  his- 
tory dejiends.  In  the  post-diluvian  history  of 
the  chosen  family  is  seen  the  distinction  of  the 
true  believers,  jslsscssors  of  a  special  covenant, 
ipecial  revelation,  and  special  privileges,  from 
the  world  w:thout.  In  it  is  therefore  shadowed 
out  the  \  story  of  the  Jewish  Nation  and 
Christian  church,  as  regards  the  freedom  of 
their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their 
revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and 
temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctive 
position. 

Pat  robaa.  A  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.,  this  was  bor;~  '  at  least  one  mcmlH-r 
of  the  emperor's  household  (Suet.  Galba,  20; 
Martial.  /?/».  ii.  39,  3). 

Patroclus,  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the  fa- 
mous adversary  of  Judas  Maccalweus  (2  Mace 
viii.  9).  Ap 

Pau,  but,  in  I  dir.  i.  50,  Pai,  the  capital  of 
H  i  I  ir,  king  of  Kdom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its 
position  is  unknown. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  Original  Authorities.  —  Nearly  all 
the  original  materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul 
an-  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Pauline  Kpistlcs.  (hit  of  a  comparison 
of  these  authorities,  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul 
has  to  construct  his  account  of  the  really  im- 
portant period  Of  the  atiostle's  life.  The  curly 
traditions  of  the  Church  ap|iear  to  have  left  ut- 
most untouch  d  the  space  of  time  tor  which  we 
■misscss  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a 
!.  w  particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the 
point*  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Aets  be- 
gilis  and  terminates.  We  shall  assume  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a  genuine  and  au- 


thentic work  of  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  Kpistlcs  at  the 
places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in  the 
history.  I'rvtninmt  J'oints  in  Ute  /.'/>  — Fore- 
most of  all  is  his  court  i»ioh.  This  was  the 
main  root  of  his  whole  lite,  outward  and  in- 
ward. Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his  In- 
born at  Antiorh.  From  these  we  pass  to  the 
first  missionary  journey,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  visit  to  ,hr<i$al>m  was  a  criti- 
cal point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  apostle.  The  introduction  of  the  oos/mJ 
into  Eitrojte,  with  the  memorable  vitals  to  Phi- 
lippi,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest 
step  in  the  carrying-out  of  St.  Paul's  mis- 
sion. A  third  great  missionary  journev,  chief- 
ly cliaracterized  by  a  long  tiny  at  EfHusus,  is 
further  interesting  from  its  connection  with 
four  leading  EpistKs.  This  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul  at 
Jerusalem,  and  hit  imprisonment  at  t\rsarra. 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  nar- 
rative is  the  voyage  to  lioinr. 

Saul  of  Tarstl*,  before  his  Conversion  —  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed 
preacher  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  a|Hi>tle 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was 
the  Jewish  name  which  he  received  from  his 
Jewish  parents.  But  though  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  born  in  a  Gentile  citv.  Of 
his  parents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his 

!  father  was  of  the  tril>e  of  Benjamin  ( Phil.  iii. 
5),  and  a  Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6)  ;  that  he  had 
acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  franchise 
("I  was  free  born,"  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that  he 
was  settled  in  Tarsus.  "  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tar- 
sus, a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city  " 
(Acts  xxi.  39).  At  Tarsus  he  must  have  learnt 
to  use  the  Greek  language  with  freedom  and 
mastery  in  !*>th  speaking  and  writing.  At 
Tarsus" also  he  learnt  that  trade  of  "  teut-maker  " 

,  (Acts  xviii.  3)  at  which  he  afterwards  occa- 
sionally wrought  with  his  own  hands.  There 
was  a  yoat's-hair  cloth  called  Cificium,  manu- 
factured in  Cilicia,  ami  largely  used  for  tents. 
Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making  tents 
of  this  haircloth.  When  St.  Paul  makes  his 
defence  Itcfore  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem 
(Aets  xxii.),  he  tells  them  that,  though  bom  iu 
Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought  up  "  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  must,  therefore,  have  been  yet  a 
boy,  whi  n  he  was  removed,  in  all  probability 
for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to  the  Holy  City 
of  his  fathers.  We  may  imagine  him  arriving 
there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between  ten  ami  fif- 
teen, already  a  Hellenist,  speaking  Greek,  and 
familiar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning,  —  to  l>e 
taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to  the  perfe.t 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He  learnt, 
he  my*,  -  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who 
was  to  resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the 
law  had  for  his  teacher  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law.    Saul  was 

!  yet  "a  young  man"  (Acts  vii.  5H)  when  the 
'Church  "experienced  that  sudden  expansion 
which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining  of 
the  Seven  appointed  to  serve  tables,  and  with 

the  ipecial  power  and  Inspiration  of  Stephen 
I  Amongst  those  who  disputed  "with  Siephcr 
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were  some  "  of  them  of  Oilicia."  We  natu- 
rally think  of  Saul  as  having  betn  one  of 


The  only  mention  in  the  Epistle*  of  St.  Pau. 
of  the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  eon 


these,  when  we  find  him  afterwards  keeping  j  version  is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  1-ast  of  all  He 

was  seen  of  me  also."    But  there  is  one  impor- 


the  clothes  of  those  su horned  witnesses  who, 
according  to  the  law  (Dcut.  xvii.  7),  were  the 
first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  "  Saul,"  says 
the  sacred  writer,  significantly,  "  was  consent- 
ing unto  his  death." 

SmtPi  Conversion. — The  persecutor  was  to 
lie  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow 
up  the  hclievers  "  unto  strange  cities,"  Saul 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus. 
What  licfell  him  as  he  journeyed  thither  is  re- 
lated in  detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by 
the  historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two 
addresses  made  bv  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and 
before  Agrippa.  These  three  narratives  are  not 
repetitions  of  one  another :  there  are  differ- 
ences between  them  which  some  critics  choose 
to  consider  irreconcilable.  Of  the  three  nar- 
ratives, that  of  the  historian  himself  must  claim 
to  be  the  most  purely  historical :  St.  Paul's 
subsequent  accounts  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced  them. 
B't.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts 
ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words,  "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Vulgate  and  English  version, 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from 
heaven  ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  au- 
thority to  His  persecutor;  Saul  struck  to  the 
ground,  blinded,  overcome ;  the  three  days' 
suspense  ;  the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord;  and  Sanl's  baptism,  —  these 
were  the  leading  features,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in  these  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the  con- 
version. For  we  must  not  forget  that,  what- 
ever we  hold  as  to  the  external  nature  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  considering,  the  whole  trans- 
action was  essentially,  in  anv  case,  a  t/nritual 
communication.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  mani- 
fested Himself  as  a  living  person  to  the  man 
Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  very  words 
conld  lie  understood,  is  the  substantial  fact 
declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  nar- 
ratives is,  that  an  actual  conversation  took  place 
between  Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to 
have  seen  Jesus,    flow  it  was  that  Said  " 


anil  "  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine. 
That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice,  were 
lw>th  different  from  any  ordinary  phenomena 
with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were 
familiar,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  also  implied  that  they  were  spe- 
cially significant  to  Sanl.and  not  to*  those  with 
him.  We  gather  therefore  that  there  were 
real  outward  phenomena,  through  which  Saul 
was  made  inwardly  sensible  of  a  Presence 
revealed  to  him  alone.1 

i  The  principle  on  which  Ihe  conversion  of  Paul 
depended  1-  verv  simple.  He  liail  been  familiar 
from  eMMhood  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the 
account*  there  (riven  of  the  appearance  of  a  glorious 
being,  the  Angel  Jehovah,  to  the  patriarchs  and 
father*.  Hi*  mind  was,  doubtless  full  of  the  na- 
tional expectation  of  the  speedy  revelation  of  that 
being,  in  outward  splendor,  as  the  Me««iah.  When, 
therefore,  the  ri»en  Saviour  ap|H*ared  to  hini  in 
immortal  glory,  he  knew,  in  an  instant,  that  it  must 
'»«  He.   'I  his  was  the  reality  of  which  he  had  so 


taut  passage  in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of 
his  conversion  itself.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gnlatians  (i.  15,  16),  St.  Paul  has  these  words: 
"  When  it  pleased  (iod,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother  s  womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace, 
to  rrrtttl  His  Sun  in  we,  that  I  mi^ht  preach 
Him  among  the  heathen  "...  What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the  spirit- 
ual experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the 
way  to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  cf 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main 
point  in  the  nurrativc.  It  would  Ik  groundless 
to  assume  that  the  new  convictions  of  that 
mid-day  immediately  cleared  and  settled  them- 
selves in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  was  then  converted,  or  turned  round. 
For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one 
of  awe  and  expectation.  Thus  entering  Da- 
mascus as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  the  honse  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  persecute.  The  fame  of  Saul's 
coming  had  preceded  him;  and  Ananias,  "a 
devout  man  according  to  the  law,"  hut  a  be- 
liever in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Ixml  to 
visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told  concerning 
the  notorious  persecutor.  He  Obeys,  however; 
and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  M  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive 
his  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thereupon  Saul's  eyes  are  immediately  purged, 
and  his  sight  is  restored.  After  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the  washing-away  of 
his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then  broke  nis  three 
days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened.  He  was  a\ 
once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples, 
and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  which 
Ananias  had  designated  *  him ;  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  his  hearers  he  proclaimed 
Jesus  in  the  synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  The  narrative  in  the  Acta 
tells  us  simply  that  he  was  occupied  in  this 
work,  with  increasing  vigor,  for  "  many  days," 
up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove 
him  from  Damascus.  From  the  Epistle  to  the 
(ialatians  (i.  17,  18),  we  learn  that  the  many 
days  were  at  least  a  tfood  part  of  "  three  years ; 
and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  pro- 
cure authority  to  preach  from  the  apostles  that 
were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to 
Arabia  —  to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  lony 
he  staid,  or  for  what  purpose  he  went  there. 
Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  arc  again  upon  historical 

often  heard,  so  often  dreamed;  for  which  he  had 
so  vainly  longed. 

But  while  at  first  filled,  we  may  suppose,  with 
undefined  emotions,  in  which  triumph  and  Joy 
would  form  part,  what  was  his  amazement  to 
hear  this  divine  Messiah  proclaim  himself  none 
other  than  the  very  Jesus  lie  was  persecuting!  It 
was  enough;  he  had  been  wholly  mistaken  :  Jesus 
was  no  impostor.  The  new  religion  was  true,  and 
must  be  at  once  embraced.  Trembling  and  as- 
tonished, he  cries, —  cries  to  Jesus  of  Nasareth, 
a  uame  so  abhorred  till  that  moment,  — "  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  f  "  —  El). 
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froind,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St.  '  Udievcrs,  and  "  teaching  much  people."  All 

.like  in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  apostle  in  his  2d  this  time,  a*  St.  Luke  wuuld  give  us  to  uuder 

Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians.    According  to  the  stand,  Saul  was  «ul>ordiitate  to  Barnabas.  In 

former,  the  JtUM  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual  method 

to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gate*  of  the  city  of  the  divine  government,  facts  were  silently 

that  he  might  not  escape  from  tlu-m.    Knowing  growing,  w  hich  were  to  suggest  and  occasion 

this,  the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let  the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 

him  down  in  a  lta«kct  from  the  wall.    Accord-  and  of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 

ing  to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  ."12),  it  was  the  unprecedented  accession  of  (icutile  proselytes 

cthnarch  under  Arctas  the  king  who  watched  at  Autioeh.    An  opportunity  soon  occurrrd, 

for  him.  desiring  to  apprehend  him.    'There  is  of  which  Barnal>us  and  Saul*  joyfully  availed 

no  difficulty  in  reconciling  tho  two  statements,  themselves,  for  proving  the  affection  of  these 

Having  escaped  from  Damascus,  Saul  hctook  new  disciples  towards  their  brethren  at  Jcru- 

hiuis  If  t<»  Jerusalem,  and  there  "essayed  to  solera.    'I  here  came  "prophet*"  from  Jcru-a- 

join  himself  to  the  disciples  ;  hut  they  were  all  1cm  to  Autioeh  :  "and  there  stood  up  one  of 

afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  them,  named  Aguhus.  and  signified  by  the 

discip!"."    IJ'inialm*  Itccame  his  sponsor  to  the  Spirit  that  there  should  lie  great  dearth  through* 

Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem,  assuring  out  all  the  world."    It  is  obvious  that  the  lul- 

theiu — from  some  personal  knowledge,  we  must  filmcut  followed  closely  upon  the  intimation 
presume  —  of  the  facta  of  Saul's  conversion  and  |  of  the  coming  famine,    tor  the  disciple*  at 

subsequent  behavior  at  Damascus.    Barnabas'*  Antioeh  determined  to  send  contributions  mi- 

introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the  a | km t lea,  mediately  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  gift  was  con- 

and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  vcyed  to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands 

out  at  Jerusalem."    His  Hellenistical  education  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.    It  could  not  have  U  eu 

made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant  necessary  for  the  men-  safe  conduct  of  the  con- 

against  the  "Grecians;"  and  it  is  not  strange  tribntion  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  should  go  in 

that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out  from  person  to  .lerusah'in.    We  an-  bound  to  see 

the  other  believers  as  the  object  of  a  murderous  m  the  relations  la* t ween    the  Mother-church 

hostility.    He  was  therefore  again  urged  to  and  that  of  Autioeh,  of  which  this  visit  is  iilus- 

(lee.  ami  byway  of  Ca'sarca  betook  himself  trative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 

to  his  native  city  Tarsus.    In  the  Kpi-tlc  to  the  necessity  of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of 

(ill. aims,  St.  Paul  adds  certain  particulars,  the  early  Church.    Having  discharged  their 

He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  going  up  to  errand,  Barnabas  atid  Saul  returned  to  Antioeh, 

Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  CISC  MTU*  that  bringing  with  them  another  helper,  John  >ur- 

h"  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him  named  Mark,  Slater's  son  to  Barnabas.  The 

fifteen  days;  that  the  only  a|»ostlcs  he  saw  work  of  piophcsying  and  teaching  was  resumed, 

were  Peter,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother ;  and  Antioeh  was  in  constant  communication  with 
that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of  i  Cilieia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the  neighboring 

Syria  and  Cilieia,  remaining  unknown  by  face,  countries.    The  question  must  have  forced  it- 

thoU'h  well  known  for  his  conversion,  tO  the  self  upon  hundred*  of  the  "Christians"  ::t 
churches  in  Judaea  which  wen-  in  Christ.          j  Antioeh,  "  What  is  the  meaning  ol  this  faith 

St.  Paul  at  Antialt.  —  While  Saul  was  at  of  our-,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation. 

Tarsus,  a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioeh,  of  this  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Cod.  fur  the 

which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second  imrhl i    The  gospel  is  not  for  Jtuhea  alone: 

only  to  that  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  hen-  arc  we  called  by  it  at  Antioeh.    I*  if 

history  of  the  Church.    In  the  life  of  the  ApOS-  meant  to  stop  here'  "'  The  Church  was  prc_-- 

tle  of  the  Gentiles,  Antioeh  claims  a  most  con-  mint  with  a  great  movement,  and  tuc  time  ot 

spicuous  place.  It  was  there  that  the  preaching  her  delivery  was  at  hand.  Something  of  direct 
ot  the  go-pel  to  the  Gentiles  lirst  took  root,  i  expectation  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is  said 

and  (nun  thence  that  it  was  afterward-  pro  pa-  of  the  leader-  of  the  Church  at  Antioeh.  that 

gated.    There  came  to  Antioeh,  when  the  per-  they  were  '•  ministering  to  the  Lord,  and  l  i-t 

secution  which  arose  about  Stephen  scattered  ing*,"  when   the    Holy  Ghost  Spoke  to  them. 

Upon  their  different  routes  the  disciples  w  ho  Without  doubt,  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set  upon 

had  liven  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of  Cv-  previous  surmises,  when  the  voice  » anic  clenrtv 

pru-  and  Cvrenc,  eager  to  tell  all  who  Would  to  the  general  mind.     Separate  me  Barnabas 

hear  them  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  railed 

Jesus.    A  great  number  believed  ;  and  when  them."    Kvcrv  thing  was  done  with  ordcrh 

this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was  gravity  in  the  sending-forth  of  the  two  misdoti 

s-.  nt  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioeh.    As  the  nrk'S.    Their  brethren,  after  fasting  and  praver. 

work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much  people  hi  id  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  depart 

was  added  unto  the  lA>rd,"  Barnabas  felt  the  ml.    Tk*  Fir*t  SdsKinmry  Jtmrnfg,  —  Muchum-i 

need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to  have  la-en  bid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  t«» 

seek  Saul.    Possibly  at  Damascus,  certainly  at  the  issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  em 

Jerusalem,  he  had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  barked.    But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  thai 

energy  and  tlcvotcdne-s,  mid  skill  in  disputu-  //»y  wwe  mntfinih  to$fituk  /**  aw*/©/  (lui.  The 

lion.     He  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bond  first  characteristic  feature  ol  St.  Paul's  teaching 

"t  a  mo-t  brotherly  affection.    He  therefore  was  the  absolute  conviction  that  be  was  rmlv 

louged  for  him  as  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in  the  b  an  r  of  a  henvenlv  message     The  writer 

bringing  him  to  Antioeh.  There  tin  y  labored  of  the  Acta  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption, 
togethr  unremittingly  for  "a  whole  year,"  ,  He  tells  ns  that,  as  soon  a«  Barnabas  ami  Satd 

mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the  reached  Cvprus,  thev  lagan  to  "  unnounce  the 
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word  of  God."    The  second  fai  t  to  be  observed  en-nee  for  the  sacred  books.    Then  the  ruler* 
is,  that  for  the  present  they  delivered  their  of  the  synapse  sent  to  invite  them,  as  stran 
message  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews  onlv.   gers  but' brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhor- 
They  trod  the  o'ld  oath  till  they  should  be   tation  which  might  be  in  then  to  the  people, 
drawn  out  of  it.    I'm  when  they  had  gone   Paul  stood  up,  and,  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he 

spoke.  The  speech  is  given  in  Acts  xiii.  16- 
41.    The  discourse  produced  a  strong  imprcs- 


through  the  island,  from  Salami*  to  Paphos, 
they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine 
to  an  eminent  Gentile,  Sergnts  Puulus,  the  pro- 
consul.  A  Jew,  named  Harjcsus,  or  Klyiuas, 
a  maiju*  ami  false  prophet,  had  attached  himself 

to  the  governor,  uud  had  no  doubt  interested 
his  mind,  for  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  with 
M  hat  he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes 
of  the  Jews.  |Ki.vmas.J  Accordingly,  when 
Sergius  Puulus  heard  ot  the  strange  Wcbutl 
who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent 
of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  sec  them, 
and  sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively 
hating  the  a|tostles,  ami  seeing  his  influence 
over  the  proconsul  in  danger  of  perishing,  did 
what  he  could  to  withstand  them.  Then  Saul, 
"  who  is  also  called  Paul,"  denouncing  Ely  mas 
in  remarkable  terms,  declared  against  him  God's 
sentence  of  temporary  blindness.  The  blind- 
ness immediately  falls  Upon  him  ;  and  the  pro- 
consul, moved  bv  the  scene,  and  persuaded  by 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  becomes  a  Is-ltever. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  apostle  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  Saul  now  becomes  Paul,  ami  begins  to 
take  precedence,  of  Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said 
to  explain  the  change  of  name.  No  reader 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  sup|>osiiig  that 
then-  must  be  some  connection  la-twecn  Saul's 
new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished  Ko- 
man  convert.  Rut  on  reflection  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have 
wished,  or  have  consented,  to  change  his  own 
name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  convert.  There 
is  no  reason,  then-fore,  why  Saul  should  not 
have  l>orne  from  infancy  the  other  name  of 


sion  ;  and  the  hearers  (not  "the  Gentiles") 
requested  the  aoostles  to  repeat  their  message 
on  the  next  sabbath.  During  the  week,  so 
much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of 
the  a]Kistles,  that  on  the  sabbath  day  "utmost 
the  whole  city  came  together  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God."  It  was  this  concern  of  the  Gentiles 
which  appears  to  have  first  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Jews  from  what  they  had  heard.  They 
were  fillet!  with  envy.  The  eagerness  of  the 
Gentiles  to  hear  may  hove  confirmed  their  in- 
stinctive apprehensions. 

The  Jewish  envv  once  roused  la-came  a  j>ow- 
er  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  gospel ;  and  these 
Jews  at  Antioch  set  themselves  to  oppose  bit- 
terly the  words  which  Paul  spoke.  The  new 
opposition  brought  out  new  action  on  the  part 
of  the  aitostlcs.  Rejected  by  the  Jews,  they 
U-came  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  Irom 
them  to  the  GentUes.  Henceforth,  Paul  and 
Rum  abas  knew  it  to  lie  their  commission,  not 
the  less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  on  adequate  Jewish  me- 
dium, to  deal  directly  with  the  Gentiles.  Rut 
this  expansion  of  the  gospel  work  brought 
with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  At  An- 
tioch n6w,  as  in  everv  city  afterwards,  the 
Unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their 
own  adherents  amongst  the  Gentiles,  ond 
especially  the  women  of  the  higher  class,  to 
ja-rsuade  the  authorities  or  the  populace  to 
persecute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive  them  from 
the  place.  With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and 
amidst  much  enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul 


Paul.    In  that  case,  he  would  be  Saul  amongst   and  Barnabas  now  travelled  on  to  Iconium, 


bis  own  countrymen,  Puulus  amongst  the  Gen 
tiles.  The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
work  amongst  the  Gentiles ;  otherwise,  it  was 
not  in  Cyprus  that  anv  change  took  place  in 
the  method  hitherto  followed  by  Barnabas  and 
Saul  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Their  public 
addresses  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  syna- 
gogues ;  but  it  was  soon  to  lie  otherwise.  From 
I'aphos.  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for 
the  mainland,  and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phvlia.  Here  the  heart  of  their  companion 
John  failed  him,  and  lift  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to  a  place,  ob- 
scure in  secular  history,  but  most  memorable 
in  the  histon  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,— 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Here  "  they  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down." 
Small  as  the  place  was.  it  contained  its  colony 
of  Jews,  and  with  them  proselytes,  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews.     What  took 


where  the  occurrences  at  Antioch  were  repeated, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Lycaonian  country 
which  contained  the  cities  Lystra  and  Deri*. 
Here  they  had  to  deal  with  uncivilized  hea- 
thens. At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple 
took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very 
parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done 
bv  Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens 
of  Lycaonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally 
by  these-  pagans.  They  took  the  apostles  for 
gods,  calling  Rarnabas,  who  was  of  the  more 
imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Paul, 
who  was  the  chief  speaker.  Hermes  (Mereu- 
rius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the  attempt 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  the 
recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  sec  a  tyjK.- 
of  what  the  apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant 
pagan  audience. 

Although  the  people  of  Lvstra  had  heen 


place  here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  city  so  ready  to  worship  Paul  and  Rarnabas,  tin 

i-;  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its  repulse  of  their  idolatrous  instincts  appears  to 

hearing  on  the  history,  but  also  U-cau-e  it  rep-  have  provoked  them,  and  thev  allowed  them- 

resents  more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwards  selves  to  lie  persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews 

nrenrred  in  many  other  places.    The  apostle*  who  came  from  Antioch  ond  Iconium.  so  that 

Of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and  thought 

whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read,  they  had  killed  him.    He  recovered,  however. 

They  and  their  audience  were  united  in  rev-  as  the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
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»ent  again  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he 
left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbc,  and 
thence  they  returned  once  more  to  Lystrti,  and 
to  to  Iconium  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  churches  after  their  departure,  they 
solemnly  appointed  "elders"  in  every  city. 
Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from 
Attulia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria, 
where  they  related  the  successes  which  had  been 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  the  "  opening  of 
the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles."  And  so 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  Counril  at  Jerusalem'  (Acts  xv. ;  Gala- 
tians  ii.).  —  Upon  that  missionary  journey  fol- 
lows most  naturally  the  next  important  scene 
which  the  historian  sets  before  us,  —  the  council 
held  at  Jerusalem  to  determine  the  relations 
of  (ientile  believers  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  In 
following  this  portion  of  the  history,  we  en- 
counter two  of  the  greater  questions  which  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  consider.  One 
of  these  is  historical,  What  were  the  relations 
between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ' 
The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ' 
.  The  relations  of  St.  Puul  and  the  Twelve  will 
Itest  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we 
must  explain  here  why  we  accept  St.  Paul's 
statements  in  the  Galat'ian  Kpistle  as  additional 
to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The  jirtt  impression 
of  any  reader  would  be  a  supposition  that  the 
two  writers  might  lie  referring  to  the  same 
event.  The  one  would  at  least  bring  the  other 
to  bis  mind.  On  looking  more  closely  into 
lioth,  the  second  impression  upon  the  reader's 
mind  may  possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incom- 
patibility between  the  two.  Another  view  will 
remain,  that  St  Paul  refers  to  a  visit  not  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  at  all.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  recommended 
by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But  where  are 
we  to  place  the  visit  '  The  only  possible  place 
for  it  is  >ome  short  time  before  the  visit  of  eh. 
xv.  But  it  can  scarcely  lie  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the 
visit  there  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel  amongst  the 
Gentile*. 

We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to 
his  first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask 
himself,  "Granting  the  considerable  differences, 
arc  there,  after  all,  any  plain  contradictions  In.-- 
tween  the  two  narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the 
same  occurrences  ' "  The  answer  must  be, 
"  There  are  no  {Jain  contradictions."  We  pro- 
ceed then  to  combine  the  two  narratives. 
Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  wen?  staving  at 
Antioch,  "certain  men  from  Judasa''  came 
t'lcrc,  and  taught  the  brethren  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Gentile  converts  to  Ik?  circum- 
cised. This  doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  determined 
th.it  the  question  should  W  referred  to  the 
ii  I  «)s  ties  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were 
selected  for  this  mission  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St. 
Paul  says  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation." 
'  hi  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  thev  announced  to 
the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles :  and  the  news  was  re- 


ceived with  great  joy  (Acts  xv.  4).  St.  Paul 
adds  that  he  communicated  his  views  "pri- 
vately to  them  which  were  of  reputation," 
through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his  work 
(Gal.  ii.  2).  The  apostles  and  the  Church  in 
general,  it  appears,  would  bnVt  raised  no  diffi- 
culties ;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been 
Pharisees  thought  lit  to  maintain  the  same  doc- 
trine which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  An- 
tioch. In  either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give 
way  to  such  teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal. 
ii.  5). 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  for- 
mal decision  should  be  come  to  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   The  apostle*  and  elders  came  together, 
and  there  was  much  disputing.  Arguments 
would  be  used  on  both  sides ;  but  when  the 
persons  of  highest  authority  spoke,  they  ap- 
pealed to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, 
—  the  course  of  facts,  through  which  the  will  of 
God  had  been  manifestly  shown.    After  they 
had  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparable  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of 
recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient 
prophecy,  and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon 
the  question.    The  judgment  was  a  decisive 
one.    The  injunction  that  the  Gentiles  should 
abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols  and  from  forni- 
cation explained  itself.    The  abstinence  from 
I  things  strangled  and  from  blood  is  desired  as 
I  a  concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
I  were  to  lie  found  in  every  city,  and  for  whom 
;  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in 
'  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.    St.  Paul 
had  completely  gained  his  point.    The  older 
I  apostles,  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  (lerceiving 
the  grace  which  had  been  given  him  (his  effect- 
ual apostleship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

At  this  point  it  is  very  important  to  observe 
precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake  between 
I  the  contending  parties.  The  case  stood  thus  : 
I  Circumcision  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Law 
I  were  witnesses  of  a  separation  of  the  chosen 
race  from  other  nations.  The  Jews  were  proud 
of  that  separation.  But  the  gospel  of  the  Son 
of  man  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  the  separation  was  to  l>e  done  away,  and 
(iod's  good  will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike. 
It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God,  through  trust, 
which  gave  ho|»e  of  a  righteousness  that  the 
Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce.  There- 
fore to  insist  upon  Gentiles  being  circumcised 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
If  there  was  to  he  simply  an  enlarging  of  the 
separated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  indi- 
viduals into  it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the 
World  remained  as  much  on  the  outside  of 
(iod's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there  was  no 
gospel  to  mankind  ;  no  justification  given  to 
men.  The  loss,  in  such  a  case,  would  have 
been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile 
St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly  ;  but  St. 
Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  lsdievcrs 
were  thrown  back  on  the  .Jewish  Law,  and  gave 
!  up  the  free  and  nbaolttte  grace  of  God,  the  haw 
]  became  a  mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the 
Jew  as  it  would  l«  to  the  Gentile.  The  only 
hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Saviour  who  must  lie 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  implied  then  fore 
no  difference  of  belief  when  it  was  agreed  that 
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Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the  heathen, 
while  James  and  Cephas  and  John  undertook 
to  be  the  utioatles  of  the  circumcision.  The 
judgment  ol  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
corded in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile 
brethren  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It 
is  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory that  retake  of  St.  Peter  which  St.  l'aul 
records  in  ( iul.  ii.  11-14.  The  connection  of  the 
subject  make*  it  convenient  to  record  the  inci- 
dent in  this  place,  although  it  is  possible  thut  ii 
took  pluce  before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and 

El  haps  most  probable  that  it  did  not  occur  till 
Urr,  when  St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long 
tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acta  xviii.  22,23). 

Stcutui  Missionary  Juurnry. — The  most  res- 
olute courage,  indeed,  was  required  lor  the 
work  to  which  St.  l'aul  was  now  publicly 
pledged.  He  would  not  associate  with  himself 
in  that  work  one  who  had  already  shown  a 
want  of  constancy.  This  was  the  occasion  of 
what  must  have  lieen  a  most  painful  diflcrence 
between  him  and  his  comrade  in  the  faith  and 
in  past  perils,  Bjunubaa  (Acts  xv.  35-40). 
Silas,  or  Silvamis,  becomes  now  a  chief  com- 
panion of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches, 
ami  so  came  to  Deris;  and  Lystra.  Here  they 
find  Timotheus,  who  had  become  a  disciple 
on  the  former  visit  of  the  apostle.  Him  St. 
Paul  took  and  circumcised,  l'aul  and  Silas 
wrc  actually  delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree 
to  all  the  churches  they  visited.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  triumphing  in  the  freedom  secured  to 
the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  apostle 
had  the  wisdom  and  largeness;  of  heart  to  con- 
sult the  feeling*  of  the  Jews  by  circumcising 
Timothy.1  St.  Luke  now  step's  rapidly  over 
a  considerable  space  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
laUirs.  "  They  went  throughout  Phry  gia  and 
the  region  of  Galatiu  "  (xvi.  G).  At  this  time 
St.  Paul  was  founding  "  tlte  churches  of  Ga- 
latia  "  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives  us  hints 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  preaching  in  that 
region,  of  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  of 
the  ardent  though  unstable  character  of  the 
people  (Gal.  iv.  13-15). 

It  is  not  cusv  to  decide  its  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh." 
Undoubtedly  their  grammatical  sense  implies 
that  "weakness  of  the  flesh"  —  an  illness — I 
was  the  omition  of  St.  Caul's  preaching  in 
(■alalia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lorm  and  or  ; 
ilcrof  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  a|K>stle  meant  to  say  ibis;  and 
l'rof.  Jowett  prefers  to  assume  an  inaccuracy 
ol  grammar,  and  to  understand  St.  Paul  us 
saying  that  it  wa*  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that 
he  preached  to  the  Galatiaiis,  In  either  case,  1 
St.  Paul  must  lie  referring  to  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  that  bodily  infirmity  which 
he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as  detracting  from  the 
influence  of*  his  personal  address.  It  is  hope- 
k»i»*  to  attempt  to  determine  positively  what 
this  infirmity  was.  St.  Paul  at  this  time  had 
not  indulged  the  ambition  of  preaching  his 
gospel  in  Europe.  His  views  were  limited  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.    Having  gone 

'  Because  Tlmothv  was  hv  birth  a  .Few.  and  cir- 
cumeisiou  was  not  abolished  for  the  .lewUh  nation. 

-  to. 


through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  he  intended  t* 
visit  the  western  coast ;  hut  "  they  were  for 
bidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  " 
there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of  Mysia, 
they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  north-east 
into  Bilhynia;  but  again  the  Spirit  of  Jtsiu 
"  suffered  "them  not."  So  they  passed  by*  Mysia. 
and  came  down  to  Troas.  St.  l'aul  saw  in  a 
vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought  him, 
saying,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us."  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
heavenly  intimation  ;  the  help  wanted  by  the 
Macedonians  was  believed  to  be  the  preaching 
of  the  gosjiel. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian,  speaking 
of  St.  Paul's  companv,  substitutes  "  we  "  Ibr 
"  they."  He  says  nothing  of  nimself ;  we  can 
onlv  infer  thut  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country 
he  belonged,  became  a  companion  of  St.  Paul 
at  Troas.  The  partv,  thus  re-enforced,  imme- 
diately stt  sail  from  1'roas,  touched  at  Sumo- 
thrace,  then  landed  on  the  continent  at  Ncapolis, 
and  from  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi.  Phil- 
ippi  was  no  inapt  representative  of  the  West- 
ern World.  A  Greek  city,  it  hail  received  a 
body  of  Homaii  settlers,  and  was  politically 
a  Colonia.  There  were  a  few  Jews,  it  not 
many,  at  Philippi  ,  and  when  the  sabbath  came 
round,  the  apostolic  company  joined  their 
countrymen  at  the  place  by  the  river-side  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The  narrative 
in  this  part  is  very  graphic  (xvi.  13).  The 
first  convert  in  Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic 
woman  who  already  worshipped  the  God  of 
the  Jews;  but  she  was  a  very  earnest  believer, 
ami  besought  the  upostle  mid  his  friends  to 
honor  her  by  staying  in  her  house.  They 
could  not  resist  her  urgency,  ami  during  their 
stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lvdia 
(vcr.  40).  But  a  proof  was  given  bclore  long 
that  the  preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to 
grapple  with  the  powers  in  the  spiritual  world 
to  which  heathenism  was  then  doing  homage. 
A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  her  mas- 
ters by  her  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was 
in  the  possessed  state,  beset  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany. Paul  was  vexed  by  her  erics,  and, 
addressing  the  spirit  ill  the  girl,  he  said,  "  1 
command  thee,  m  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
come  out  of  her." 

The  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the  hojic  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude 
clamoring  loudly  against  them,  upon  the 
vague  charge  of  '"'  troubling  the  city,'  and  In- 
troducing observances  which  were  unlawful  i«<r 
Romans.  If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to 
act  justly,  they  might  have  doubted  how  they 
ought  to  ileal" with  the  charge.  But  the  pra- 
tor»  or  duumviri  of  Philippi  were  very  unwor- 
thy representatives  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
Thev  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamor 
of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  ol  Paul 
and  Silas  to  lie  torn  from  them,  and  themselves 
to  be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  lie  the  occa 
sion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  deliverance.  The  narrative 
tells  of  the  earthquake,  the  jailer's  terror,  his 
conversion  and  baptism  (xvi.  26-34).  In  the 
morning,  the  magistrates,  either  having  heard 
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of  what  ha<l  happened,  or  hnving  repented  of 
their  injustice,  or  having  done  till  they  meant 
to  do  hv  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sent 
word  to  tin*  prison  that  the  men  might  he  let 
ga.  liut  Sc.  Paul  denounced  plainly  their 
unlawful  acts,  informing  them  moreover  that 
those  whom  they  had  boa  ten  and  imprisoned 
without  trial  wen;  Roman  citizen*.  The  ma- 
gistra!***,  in  great  alarm,  saw  the  necessity  of 
humbling  themselves.  They  eame  ami  Is-gged 
tlu-m  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  con- 
sented to  do  so,  and.  after  paying  a  visit  to 
"  the  brethren  "  in  the  house  of  Lvdia,  they 
departed.  Leaving  St.  Luke,  ami  perhaps  Tim- 
othy for  a  short  time,  at  Philippi.  l'aul  and 
Silas  travelled  through  Amphipolis  and  Ajm>1- 
kinia,  and  stopped  again  at  Thessnloniea.  At 
this  important  eity  there  was  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom,  St.  Paul  went 
in  to  them,  and  for  three  sahhath  days  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a  eity  of  .Indira.  Again,  as  in 
Pisidian  Antiocb,  the  envy  of  the  .lews  was 
exei'il.  The  mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
with  whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as 
gu  -ts.  and.  not  finding  them.  dragged  Jason 
niuiM-lf  and  some  other  brethren  licfore  the 
magistrates.  In  tliis  r,  1-c,  the  magistrates  seem 
to  hive  aeted  wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  se- 
curity of  .Ja-on  and  the  rest,  and  letting  them 
go.  After  these  sign*  of  danger,  the  hrefhren 
nu  n  -diately  s  -tit  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians  were  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  the  apostle's  visit,  am!  eon- 
tain  more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding 
th  it  church  than  wc  find  in  any  other  Epistle. 
The  whole  of  these-  letters  ought  to  \m  read  for 
the  information  they  thus  supply.  When  Paul 
atid  Silas  left  Thcssulonicn,  they' came  to  licnea. 
II  r-  thev  found  the  .lew*  more  noble  than 
those  at  Thessalonica  had  been.  Accordingly 
th  y  gained  maav  converts,  lioth  Jews  and 
<ir  ks  ;  hut  the  .lews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing 
of  it,  s.-nt  emissaries  to  stir  up  the  people,  and 
it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul  should  him- 
self leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and  Timothy 
remained  behind.  Sum?  of  "  the  brethren 
w  nt  with  St.  Paulas  far  as  Athens,  where 
th  v  left  him,  carrying  hai  k  a  request  to  Silas 
iri  I  Timoihy  that  they  would  speedily  join 
him.  There  he  witnessed  th.-  most  profuse 
idol  itry  side  hv  -ide  with  the  most  pretentious 
plnlo-ophy.  Either  of  theft.'  would  have  Urn 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit.  To  idolaters 
and  philosophers  he  I  It  equally  urged  to  pro- 
claim his  Master  ami  the  living  God.  S.  he 
went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes 
in  th  *  syn  igogue,  and  (I  -clarcd  to  them  that 
thv  Messiah  hid  come;  but  he  also  spoke,  like 
nnofh  r  Socrates,  with  people-  in  the  market, 
and  with  the  followers  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  philosophy,  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming, 

to  all,  Jesus  and  the  Ue-urrection. 

Tho  philosophers  encountered  him  with  a 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt.  But  any 
one  with  a  novelty  wan  welcome  to  those  who 
"  spent  their  time  in  nothing  rl-e  bar  «• 'flier 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing  "  They 
brought  him  therefore  to  the  Areopagus,  that 
he  might  make  a  formal  exposition  01  in-  doc- 
trine to  an  assembled   audience.     Here  the 
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apostle  delivered  that  wonderful  discourse,  re- 
ported  in  Acts  xvii.  22-31,  which  seems  at 
fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of  the  19th 
eentu-  •  as  it  wan  for  the  intellect  of  the  tirst. 
In  this  we  have  the  Pauline  (iosjK'l  as  it  ad- 
dressed itaelf  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the 
cultivated  linrks.  St.  Paul.it  is  well  under- 
stood, did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athe- 
nians "  too  sujK'rstitious."  "  I  jn-n-eive  you," 
he  said,  "  to  he  eminently  religious."  He  had 
observed  an  altar  itis<  ribed  "  To  the  unknown 
<iod."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "To  mme  un- 
known (Jod."  "I  come,"  he  said,  "as  the 
messenger  of  that  unknown  Cod."  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  s|a-ak  of  (hid  in  terms  which 
were  not  altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  The 
apostle  pained  but  few  converts  ut  Athens,  and 
he  soon  took  his  departure,  and  came  to  Cor- 
inth. Athens  still  retained  its  old  iuu-llcctual 
predominance;  but  Corinth  was  the  |M>litical 
and  commercial  capital  of  (i recce.  Here,  as  at 
Thessalonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsist- 
rnee  by  working  at  his  trade  of  tent-making. 
This  trade  brought  him  into  close  connection 
with  two  persons  who  Is-cainc  distinguished  as 
believers  in  Chri-t,  Aqnila  and  Priseilla,  Lo- 
boring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  ajiostlc  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath,  and  there,  by 
expoonding  the  Scripture*,  sought  to  win  both 

.lews  and  proselytes  to  the  Is  lief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  He  was  testifying  with  un- 
usual effort  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him. 
We  an-  left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
movements  of  Si!  is  and  Timothy  had  been, 
since  they  were  with  Paul  nt  Bcnea.  From 
the  statements  in  the  Acts  (xvii.  15,  16)  com- 
pared with  those  in  I  Thc«s  (Hi.  l,  2).  Pa  ley 
reasonably  argues  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had 
come  to  Athens,  but  had  m  m  in  liccn  despatched 
thence,  Timothy  to  Thessalonien,  and  Silas  to 
Philippi  or  elsewhere.  Prom  Macedonia  they 
came  together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  Cor- 
inth; and  tli«  ir  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thcssnlo- 
nians. 

This  js  the  first  extant  example  of  that  work 
bv  which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  served  the 
Church  of  jill  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he 
I  iltorcd  at  the  founding  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epistles  in 
the  hook  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  n-ul  or 
chronological  order.  The  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  belong — and  these  alone— to 
the  present  missionary  journey  The  Epistles 
to  the  Cahitians,  Homnns,  and  Corinthians, 
wen-  written  during  the  next  journev.  Those 
to  Philemon,  the  Colossians,  the  Ephcsians, 
and  the  Philippitins,  belong  to  the  captivity  tit 
K'ome.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
there  arc  considerable  difficulties,  which  require 
to  lx»  discussed  separately.  Two  general  re- 
marks relating  fo  St.  Paul's  I/ctters  may  tin<l  a 
place  here.  (I)  Then- is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  extant  Letters  an-  all  that  the  apostle 
wrote.  (_•)  Wc  must  Ir- on  our  guard  against 
concluding  too  mm  h  from  the  contents  and 
style  of  a  iv  Epi-rle.  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the 
epostle'l  whole  mind  at  the  time  when  if  was 
written.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  was  probably  written  soon  after  his  arri- 
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vnJ  at  Corinth,  and  before  he  turned  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentile*.  It  waa  drawn  frum  St. 
Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  The 
largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  impassioned 
recalling  of  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  time 
when  the  apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
What  interval  of  time  sc(»aratcd  the  Second 
Letter  to  the  Thcssalonians  from  the  First,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  except  that  the  biter 
i  certainly  written  before  St.  Paul's  de- 
frora  Corinth. 
We  return  now  to  the  apostle's  preaching 
at  Corinth.  When  Silas  ami  Timothcus  came, 
he  was  testifying  to  tlie  Jews  with  great  ear- 
nestness, but  with  little  success.    So  "  when 


they  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he 
shook  out  his  raiment,"  and  said  to  them,  in 
words  of  warning  taken  from  their  own  proph- 
ets (Ezek.  xxxiii.  4),  "Your  blood  be  upon 
your  own  beads;  I  ara  clean,  and  henceforth 
will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  apostle  went, 
as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  began  to 
preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  named  Jus- 
tus. Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province 
of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul. 
During  St  Paul's  stay,  wc  find  the  proconsu- 
lar office  held  by  Galho,  a  brother  of  the  phi- 
losopher Seneca.  Before  him  the  apostle  was 
summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped 
to  bring  the  Roman  authority  to  l>ear  upon 
him  as  an  innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio 
perceived  at  once,  before  Paul  conld  "  open  his 
mouth  "  to  defend  himself,  that  the  movement 
was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice,  and  refused  to  go 
into  the  question.  "If  it  be  a  question  of 
words  and  names  and  of  your  law,'*  he  said  to 
the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Ro- 
iM. m  magistrate,  "look  yo  to  it;  for  I  will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular 
scene  occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators, 
either  favoring  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  principal 
person  of  those  who  had  brought  the  charge, 
and  bent  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  Gal- 
lio left  these  religious  quarrels  to  settle  them- 
selves. The  apostle,  therefore,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  "  hurt,"  and  remained  some  time 
longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplish- 
ing this  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there. 
Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hnir  at 
Onchra?a,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts  xviii. 
18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
for  some  reason  not  explaiued  to  us,  h  custom 
of  his  countrymen.  When  he  sailed  from  tlie 
Isthmus,  Aquiln  and  PriaeHla  went  with  him 
as  far  as  Ephesus.  Paul  paiil  a  visit  to  the 
synagogue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay. 
I/eaving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Carsarea,  and 
from  thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  "  sa- 
luted the  Church.''  It  is  argued,  from  consid- 
erations founded  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion durinjj  the  winter  months,  that  the  festival 
was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  aj>ostlc  went  down  to 
Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
which  he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Third  hlitnotnri/  Journey,  inrlitdinfi  the  Stay  at 
Ejthrmu  (Acts  xviii.  23-xxi.  17).  —  We  may 
connect  with  this  short  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Je- 


rusalem a  very  serious  raising  of  the  whole 
question,  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of 
the  Jews  !  To  vindicate  the  freedom,  as  regarded 
the  Jewish  law,  of  believers  in  Christ ;  but  to 
do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  was  to  be  the  earnest  la- 
bor  of  the  apostle  for  some  years.  The  great 
Epistles  which  belong  to  tins  period,  those  to 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  show 
how  the  "  Judaizing  "  question  exercised  at  tlii- 
tinie  the  npostlc's  mind.  St.  Paul  "  spent 
some  time'  at  Antioch,  and  during  this  stay, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his  collision  with 
St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14).  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  took  place.  When  he  left  Anti- 
och, he  "went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phrvgia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the 
disciples,'*  and  giving  orders  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is 
probable  that  the  Kjtittle  to  the  Galatiam  WU 
written  soon  after  this  visit.  This  Letter  was, 
in  all  proltahility,  sent  from  Ephesus.  This 
was  the  goal  of  the  a|K>stlc  s  journeying* 
through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon 
Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts  of  Phrvgia. 
With  reference  to  tne  spread  of  the  Church 
catholic,  Ephesus  occupied  the  central  position 
of  all.  This  was  the  meeting-place  of  Jew,  of 
Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  A  new 
element  in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He 
finds  there  certain  disciples,  —  about  twelve  in 
number,  —  of  whom  he  is  led  to  inquire,  "  Did 
vc  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ? 
They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even  hear  of 
there  being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what,  then, 
asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said, 
Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saving 
to  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  Him 
who  was  coming  after  him ;  that  is,  on  Jesus. 
Hearing  this,  they  were  baptized  into  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  when  Puul  had  In"  I 
his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came 
upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy  "  (Acts  xix.  1-7). 

It  is  obvious  to  compare  this  incident  with 
the  apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria, 
and  to  see  iu  it  an  assertion  of  the  full  a|iostolie 
dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of 
it,  we  see  in  it  indications,  which  suggest  more 
than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spiritual 
movements  of  that  age.  These  twelve  disciples 
are  mentioned  immediately  after  A|k>IIos,  who 
also  had  la-en  at  Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul's 
arrival,  and  who  had  taught  diligently  concern- 
ing Jesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
What  the  exact  belief  of  Apoilos  and  these 
twelve  "disciples  "  was  concerning  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  apostle  now  entered  uj>on  his 
usual  work.  He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
for  three  months  he  spoke  openly,  disputing 
and  persuading  concerning  "  the  kingdom  of 
God.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  obstinacy 
and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to 
trive  up  frequenting  the  synagogue,  and  he 
established  the  believers  as  a  separate  society, 
meeting  "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus."  This 
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continued  for  two  years.  During  this  time, 
many  things  OCCIUTed,  of  which  the  historian 
of  the  Act*  choose*  two  examples,  the  triumph 
over  magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance 
raised  by  the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for 
Artemis ;  and  amongst  which  we  are  to  note 
further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus 
his  communications  with  the  Church  in  Achaia 
were  not  altogether  suspended.  There  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  a  personal  visit  to 
Corinth  was  made  by  him,  and  a  letter  sent, 
neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 
The  visit  is  inferred  from  several  allusions  in 
the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii. 
14,  xiii.  1 ).  The  visit  he  is  contemplating  U 
plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  XX.  2,  which 
took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus.  If 
that  was  the  third,  he  must  have  paid  a  atcond 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus. 
The  prima  facie  sense  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21, 
xiii.  2,  implies  a  short  visit,  which  we  should 
place  in  the  first  half  of  the  stay  at  Ephesus. 
And  there  are  no  strong  reasons  why  wc  should 
not  accept  that  prima  facie  sense.  Whether 
the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an 
allusion,  in  that  Epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts"  fought  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32), 
which  it  is  usual  to  understand  figuratively, 
and  which  is  by  many  connected  with  that  tu- 
mult. But  this  connection  is  arbitrary,  and 
without  much  reason.  And  as  it  would  seem, 
from  Acts  xx.  I ,  St.  Paul  departed  immediately 
after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  before,  though  not  long  before,  the 
raising  of  this  disturbance. 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for 
writing  this  Epistle.  (I.J  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived information  from  members  of  Chloe's 
household  (i.  II)  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had 
written  him  a  letter,  of  wh.ch  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to 
ask  his  judgment  upon  various  points  which 
were  submitted  to  him  (vii.  I,  xvi.  17).  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Epistles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  whieh  appear  in 
them.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  therefore, 
in  this  Epistle,  how  loyally  the  apostle  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lortl  of 
men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many  mem- 
bers, the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  "men  to 
the  Father.  We  should  mark  at  the  same  time 
how  invariably  he  connects  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He 
meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian  Church, 
the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the  loose 
morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  false  belief  nliout  the  Resurrection,  bv 
recalling  their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a 
common  life  to  the  whole  Ixwlv.  We  observe 
also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  tart, 
universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the'  apostle  discusses  the  practical  prob- 
lem brought  before  hiin.  What  St.  Paul  here 
talis  us  of  his  own  doings  and  movements 


refer*  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his  preaching  at 

Corinth  (i.,  ii.)  ;  to  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13) ;  to  his  cherished 
custom  of  working  for  his  own  living  (ix.)  ;  to 
the  direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23, 
\v.  8)  ;  and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He 
l»i«ls  the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the 
Church  ut  Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  he  hud  directed 
the  churches  in  Galutia  to  do.  He  says  that  he 
shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then 
set  out  on  a  journey  towards  Corinth,  throii;  h 
Macedonia,  so  as  jK-rhaps  to  sjicnd  the  winter 
with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the  coining 
of  Stephanos  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church. 
Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  he  staid  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adversa- 
ries." We  have  now  no  information  as  to  his 
work  there,  until  that  tumult  occurred  which  is 
described  in  Acts  xix.  24—41.  St,  Paul  is  only 
personally  concerned  in  this  tnmult  in  so  faras 
it  proves  the  deep  impression  which  his  teaching 
had  made  at  Ephesus,  and  the  daily  danger  in 
which  he  livea.  He  bad  been  anxious  to 
depurt  from  Ephesus,  and  this  interruption  of 
the  work  which  had  kept  him  there  determined 
him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  therefore 
foe  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas 
(2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have  preached 
the  gospel  with  good  hope  of  success.  But  a 
restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidings  concerning 
the  Church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he 
advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  ho  met  Titus, 
who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was 
thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
drew  from  him  a  letter  which  reveals  to  us 
w  hat  manner  of  man  St.  Paul  was  when  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths. 

Every  reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing 
from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene 
is  almost  entirely  changed.  In  the  Fiat,  the 
faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
are  before  us.  The  apostle  writes  of  these, 
with  spirit  indeed  and  emotion,  as  he  alwuvs 
docs,  hut  without  passion  or  disturbance.  In 
the  Snvud,  he  writes  as  one  whose  pcrsonul  re- 
lations with  those  whom  he  addreases  have 
undergone  a  most  painful  shock.  What  had 
occasioned  this  excitement  ?  We  have  seen 
that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  rejoined  St. 
Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle,  for  he 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor. 
i.  1).  Wc  have  no  account,  either  in  the  Acts 
or  in  the  Epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy, 
and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he 
never  reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First 
Epistle,  eonveved  by  Stephanas  and  others,  had 
ln-cn  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
found  that  a  movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart 
of  that  Church  which  threw  (let  us  suppose) 
the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  (I  Cor.  v. 
1-5)  into  the  shade.  This  was  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  attack  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
and  personal  integrity  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  When  some  such  attack  was  made 
openly  upon  the  apostle,  the  Church  hud  not 
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immediately  called  the  offender  to  account ;  I 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being  cowed, 
apparently,  by  the  confidence  and  assumed  au- 
thority of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  A  report 
of  this  in  I  uicliok  state  of  tiling  was  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Timothy  or  by  others.  He 

immediately  »ent  off  Tttua  to  Corinth,  with  a 
letter  containing  the  sharpest  rebukes,  utiwj 
the  authority  which  had  been  denied,  and 
thrcatcuitig  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  (ii.  2,  3,  vii.  H).  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  gone,  he  began  to  repent  of  having 
written  it.  We  can  well  believe  hini  when  he 
sjK.iks  of  what  he  had  suffered:  —  "  Out  of 
much  Affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote  to 
you  with  inativ  tears  "  (ii.  4);  "1  hail  no  rest 
in  my  spirit A  (ii.  13);  "Our  flesh  had  no  i 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side  ;  with- 
out were  fightings,  within  were  fears  "  (vii.  5). 
It  appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
hasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended 
(i.  15,  16);  he  would  wait  till  he  heard  news 
which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  instead  of 
a  painful  one  'ii.  1).  When  he  had  reached 
Macedonia,  Titus,  u.s  we  have  seen,  met  him 
with  such  re-assuring  tidings.  The  offender 
had  been  rebuked  by  the  Church, and  had  made 
submission  (ii.  6,  7) ;  the  old  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  towards  St.  Paul  had  Ucn  awakened, 
ami  h  id  poured  itself  forth  in  warm  expres- 
sions of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence.  The 
cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  pain  gave 

Since  to  hope  and  tenderness  und  thankfulness, 
tut  even  now  the  apostle  would  not  start  at 
once  for  Corinth.  lie  may  have  had  important 
work  to  do  in  Macedonia.  Hut  another  letter 
would  smooth  the  way  still  more  effectually  for 
his  personal  visit;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
the  Second  Kpistle,  and  -eut  it  by  the  hands  of 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth. 

The  particular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  nn 
appeal  to  facts  in  favor  of  his  own  apostolic 
authority,  leads  to  the  mention  of  many  inter- 
esting features  of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary,  i 
in  xi.  23 -J.^  of  the  hardships  and  dangers 
through  which  he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  how 
little  the  history  in  the  Acts  is  to  Im>  regarded 
as  a  complete  account  of  what  he  did  and  suf 
ll  n  d.     1  he  daily  burden  ol  "  the  care  of  all  | 
the  churches  "  seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  con-  i 
slant  range  of  coiiimunieatiou.     The  mention  I 
of  "  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  ami 
of  the    thorn  (or  rather  tttdx)  in  the  flesh," 
side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  ImhIi  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  I 
As  nn  instance  of  the  visions,  he.  alludes  to  a 
trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years  , 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into 

ItaniditC,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  words, 
lut  he  would  not,  c\en  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations,  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from 
being  puff-d  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh 
{o\>i/.»v  "{/  onp*/)  was  given  him.  a  mc«>eiigcr 
of  Satan  to  bullet  him,  leal  he  should  he  ex- 
alted ai>ove  measure.  The  different  interpreta- 
tions which  have  prevailed  of  this  cku'/.<i\1>  have 
a  certain  historical  siguitieaiiee.    (I)  Woman 

Catholic  divims  have  inclined  to  understand 
by  it  strong  .v/mW  temptation.        Luther  and  i 
'..s  followers  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to  ; 


unhelief.  Rut  neither  of  these  would  be  "  in 
firmitics "  in  which  St.  Paul  could  "  glory.* 
(3J  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  mod- 
ern divines  —  and  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  on  the  whole,  is  in  favor  of  it  —  thut  the 
oku/m^  represents  some  vexatious  bodily  in- 
Jirmity.*  After  writing  this  Kpistle,  St.  I'uul 
travelled  through  Macedonia,  j>erhaps  to  the 
borders  of  lilyricum  (Horn.  XV.  19),  and  then 
carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  often,  and  arrived  himself  al  Corinth. 
The  narrative  in  the  Aits  tells  ns  that  "when 
he  had  gone  over  those  j  urts  (Macedonia),  and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came 
into  (J recce,  and  there  abode  three  months  " 
(xx.  2,  3).  There  is  only  one  incident  which 
we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece,  but 
that  is  a  very  important  one.  —  the  writing  of 
another  great  Kpistle,  addressed  to  the  Church 
at  Home.  That  this  was  written  ut  this  time 
from  Corinth  atutcars  from  passages  in  the 
Kpistle  itself,  and  lias  never  been  doubted.  The 
letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  "  Ibr  many  years  "  to  pay  :  and, 
as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  hermm  he  is,  the  ApOttU  nf  the 
(imtilis.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common 
language,  St.  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  Ittl  ors 
mill  dangers  of  it  he  would  willinglv  en- 
counter; und  he  would  also  jealously  maintain 
its  dignity  and  its  powers.  He  held  it  of 
Christ,  and  Christ's  commission  should  not  be 
dishonored,  lie  represents  himself  grandly  at 
a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  Cod  (xv.  If.). 
And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride  of 
the  extent  and  independence  of  his  apostolic 

labor*.   It  is  iu  harmony  with  this  language 

that  he  should  address  the  Potmtti  Church  us 
consisting  mainly  of  Gl  utiles;  but  we  find 
that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to  jxrsons  deeply 
interested  in  Jewish  questions. 

liefore  his  departure  from  Corinth.  St.  Paul 
Was  joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from 
the  change  in  the  narrative  from  the  third  to 
the  first  person.  We  have  seen  already  that  he 
was  bent  on  making  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
for  a  sj>ceial  purttosc  and  within  a  limited  time. 
With  this  view,  lie  was  intending  to  go  by  sea 
to  Syria.  Hut  he  was  made  aware  of  some 
plot  ol  the  Jews  tor  his  destruction,  to  Ik-  car- 
ried out  through  this  voyage;  and  lie  deter- 

i  Still  another  view  ts,  that  IV)cta  if."  \*  to 

lie  taken  literally,  as  denoting  an  Invisible  emis- 
sary of  the  l*e»  II. 

"  I'uul  lia.-  el-rulicrv  declared  (Kph.  vi.  Vi),  tluit 
Ids  main  Conflict  was  not  with  Ile»h  nnd  blood. 
His  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  whs  an  angel  of 
Satan;  that  l».  he  was  on*  ol  those  principalities 
and  |M>wer*  who  rule  the  darkness  of  this  wot  Id. 
.  .  The  mode  til  action  pursued  b*  tills  Milank- 
antagoiii«t  i*  nn  less  distinctly  set  forth.  It  wn« 
Mis  constant  effort  to  depress,  dishearten,  and 
weaken  I'aul  l>v  hostile,  contemptuous,  and  igno- 
mlaioUl  treatment.  All  this  Is  implied  in  the  word 
,  >\*^L<.>,  to  buffet.  .  .  .  'Concerning  II I M  (if.  the 
hostile,  spiritual  antagonist),  I  thrice  besought  the 
l.ord  that  in  might  ilepart  from  me.'  .  .  .  I  he 
word  lit  iarlj  is  more  properly  referred  to  an  lutein- 
gent  pi-r-nii  :  .  .  .  the  word  is  used  tifteeii  times  in 
N.  !.,  and  In  every  case  refers  to  intelligent  per- 
sons, f  t).  I.uke  iv.  l'.t.  Alter  the  temptation,  the 
Devil  de|vsrted  (■vwern)  from  I  hrist  " 

For  the  unanswerable  establishment  of  this  view, 
see  Itib.  Sue,  Julv,  1*65,  pp.  KD. 
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mined  to  evade  their  malice  by  ch  in',  mil:  his 
route.  Several  brethren  were  associated  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  the  l«earers.  no  doubt, 
of  the  collections  made  in  all  the  churches  lor 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sent  on  by 
sea,  and  prohaMy  the  money  with  them,  to 
Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul. 
He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  north- 
ward* through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an 
eve-witness  again  becomes  manifest.  During 
the  stay  at  Troas,  then?  was  a  meeting  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  "  to  break  bread  ;  "  anil 
Paul  was  discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length 
with  the  brethren.  He  was  to' depart  the  next 
morning,  and  midnight  found  them  listening  to 
his  earnest  speech.  A  votith  named  Kutvchus 
was  sitting  in  the  wincfow,  and  was  gradually 
overpowered  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fell  into 
the  street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and 
was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  was"  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down 
and  fell  upon  him.  and  embraced  him,  saying, 
"  Be  pot  disturbed  ;  his  life  is  in  him."  His 
friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge  of 
him,  whilst  Paul  went  up  again,  first  presided 
at  the  breaking  of  bread,  aftcrwurds  took  a 
meal,  and  continued  conversing  until  daybreak, 
and  so  departed. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of 
the  party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul 
gained  some  time  by  making  the  journey  by 
land.  At  Assos,  he  went  on  board  again. 
Coasting  along  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samoa, 
and  Trogyllium,  they  arrived  nt  Miletus.  At 
Miletus,  however,  there  was  time  to  send  to 
Kphcsus ;  and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were 
invited  to  come  down  to  him  there.  This 
meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for  recording 
another  characteristic  and  reiiretentutii*  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Act*  xx.  18-33).  This  spoken 
address  to  the  elders  of  the  Kphcsian  Church 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws 
the  same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  apos- 
tolical relations  to  flie  churches.  The  course 
of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and 
Khodcs  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara'  in  another 
vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and 
his  company  spent  seven  days.  From  Tyre 
they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one 
day,  and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Cesarca.  In  this  place  was  settled 
Philip  the  evangelist,  one  of  the  seven  ;  and 
he  became  the  host  of  Paul  and  His  friends. 
Philip  had  four  unmarried  daughters,  who 
"  prophesied,"  and  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the 
warnings  already  heard.  They  now  "  tarried 
many  days  "  at  (Vsarea.  During  this  interval, 
the  prophet  Agahus  (Acts  xi.  28)  came  down 
from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expres- 
sively delivered.  At  this  stage,  a  final  effort 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Cjoarea,  ami 
by  his  travelling  companions.  After  a  while, 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly 
received  by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul's 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

St.  Paul'*  Imprisonment:  Jmttuilem  and  Or»- 
area.  —  He  who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jeru- 
salem by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  had 
become  hy  this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame 


amongst  his  countrymen.     He  was  widely 

known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre -emi- 
nent boldneM  that  a  way  into  God's  favor  was 
opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  wav  did 
not  lie  through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
lie  had,  moreover,  actually  founded  numerous 
and  important  communities,  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  together,  which  st«*>d  simply  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart  from  circum- 
cision and  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He  had 
thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter  enmity 
of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which  was 
almost  as  strong  in  Mime  of  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed the  faith  of  Jesus  as  in  their  uncon- 
verted brethren.  He  was  now  approaching  a 
crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of 
it  had  been  made  to  rest  ujton  his  mind 
throughout  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He 
came  "  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  but  fie  came  expressly  to  prove  himself 
a  faithful  Jew  ;  and  this  purpose  emerges  at 
every  point  of  the  history.  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  the  contributions  brought  by  Paul  and 
his  companions  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 

As  on  former  occasions,  the  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem could  not  but  glorify  God  for  what  they 
heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  bv  the  prev- 
alcnt  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  In  order  to 
dispel  this  impression,  they  ask  him  to  do  pul>- 
licly  an  act  of  homage  to'  the  Law  and  its  ob- 
servances. They  had  four  men  who  were 
nnder  the  Nararitc  vow.  The  completion  of  this 
vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  13-21)  a  considerable 
expense  for  the  ofter>igs  to  be  presented  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  pro- 
vide these  offerings  for  the  poorer  Nazantes. 
St.  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself  under 
the  vow  with  those  other  four,  and  to  supply 
the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  proposal.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
process  undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven 
days  to  complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
time,  certain  Jews  from  "  Asia,"  who  had  come 
up  for  the  Pentecostal  feast,  and  who  had  a 
personal  knowledge  both  of  Paul  himself  and 
of  his  companion  Trophimus.  a  Gentile  from 
Kphcsus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Temple.  They  im- 
mediately set  upon  him,  and  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple against  him,  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Israel, 
iielp :  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men 
everywhere  against  the  jicople,  and  the  law, 
and  this  place;  and  further  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this 
holy  place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  first :  it  was  only  sug- 
gested by  their  having  seen  Trophimus  with 
him.  ItOt  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  city.  They 
raised,  however,  a  gn  at  commotion  :  Paul  was 
dragged  out  of  the  Temple,  of  which  the  doors 
were  immediately  shut,  and  the  people,  having 
him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him. 
But  tidings  were  soon  carried  to  the  com 
mander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  agar 
risofl  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar;"  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers 
and  centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the 
tumult.  Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of 
the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made 
him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  proceeded  to 
inquire  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done 
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The  inquiry  only  elicited  confused  outcries; 
and  the  "  chief  captain  "  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined tliat  the  apostle  ini^ht  |»erhaps  Ik-  n  rer- 
taiu  Kgyptian  pretender  who  hud  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  jieople. 

The  account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  :t4-4i>)  tells 
us  with  graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained 
leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the  people  in 
a  discourse  which  is  related  at  length.  This 
discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  that  is,  in 
the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on 
that  account  listened  to  with  the  more  atten- 
tion. It  is  described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in 
his  opening  words,  as  his  "  defence,"  addressed 
to  his  brethren  and  fathers.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  Until  the  hated 
won!  of  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles  had  l>ceii 
s|jokeu,  the  Jews  hud  listened  to  the  speaker. 
"  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth," 
the  multitude  now  shouted :  "it  is  not  tit  that 
he  should  live."  The  Roman  commander, 
seeing  the  tumult  that  arose,  might  well  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  had  committed  some  hei- 
nous offence;  and,  carrying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  he  forced  by  scourging 
to  confess  his  crime.  Again  the  apostle  took 
adrantagc  of  hU  Roman  citizenship  to  protec  t 
himself  from  such  un  outrage.  1  he  liomnn 
officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen,  and  to 
suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  Ins 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St.  Raid's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles. 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from  bonds, 
but  on  the  next  day  called  together  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as 
a  prisoner  before  them.  Wo  need  not  *up)>osc 
\hat  this  was  a  regular  legal  proceeding  :  it 
was  probably  an  experiment  of  policy  and 
courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  command- 
ant of  "the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke 
the  Sauhcdrim,  on  the  other  hand  he  woidd 
not  give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment. 
As  it  was,  the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  nnd 
with  no  semblance  of  a  judicial  termination. 

The  incidents  selected  by  St.  Luke  from  the 
historv  of  this  meeting  form  striking  points  in 
the  biography  of  St.  Paul ;  but  they  arc  not 
easy  to  understand.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  spcuk,  he 
began  to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived 
in  all  good'  conscience  (or  I  have  lived  a  con- 
scientiously loyal  life)  unto  God,  until  this 
day."  Here  the  high-priest  Ananias  com- 
manded them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  month.  With  a  fearless  indignation. 
Paul  exclaimed.  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall ;  for  sittest  thou  to  judije  me  after 
the  law,  and  commnndest  me  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  the  law  '.  "  The  bystanders  said, 
"  Revilest  thou  God's  hi;rh  -  priest  ?  "  Paul 
answered,  "  I  knew  not.  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  hi^h-priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shall 
not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  How 
was  it  possible  for  him  not  to  know  that  he 
who  spoke  was  the  high-priest  ?  The  least 
objectionable  solutions  seem  to  W\  that  for  some 
reason  or  other,  —  either  because  his  sitrht  was 
not  good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another 


way,  —  he  did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was 
that  ordered  him  to  be  smitten  ;  and  that  he 
wished  to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw 
was  made  ti)«  n  some  of  the  uudience  by  his 
threatening  protest,  nnd  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  he  really  did  not  know  the 
speaker  to  l>c  the  high-priest,  to  explain  the 
deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person  hold- 
ing that  office.1 

The  next  incident  which  St.  Luke  records 
seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of  the  apos- 
tle ns  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  shadow 
ti|>on  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  told, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  Saddueees  and  Pharisees ;  and  therefore  he 
cried  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  1  am  a  Phari- 
see, the  son  of  a  Pharisee  ;  concerning  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question."  Those  who  impugn  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Acts  point  triumphantly  to  this 
scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one ;  others  con- 
sider that  the  apostle  is  to  lar  blamed  for  using 
a  disingenuous  artifice.  Rut  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at  all.  at 
least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
self as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Phari- 
sees. The  rrrrd  of  the  Pharisee,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably 
the  creed  of  St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus 
seemed  to  him  to  supply  the  ground  and  fulfil- 
ment of  that  creed,  lie  wished  to  lead  his  bro- 
ther Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more  living 
apprehension  of  their  own  (kith* 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  dissension 
which  occurred  in  the  assembly  was,  that  Paul 
was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried 
off  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  a 
c  onspiracy  was  formed,  which  the  historian  "re- 
lates with  a  singular  fulness  of  details.  More 
than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  themselves  under 
a  curse  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  they 
had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and 
St.  Paul  was  hurried  away  from  Jerusalem. 
The  chief  captain,  Claudius'Lvsias,  determined 
to  send  him  to  (.'jesarca,  to  Felix,  the  governor, 
or  procurator,  of  Juda?a.  He  therefore  put  him 
in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers,  w  ho 
took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipatris.  From 
thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to 

1  We  prefer  the  view  of  Bcngvl,  Wetateiu,  Ku- 
Inoel,  Olshauscn,  Neandcr.  and  oilier*,  who  reucJc  r 
oi  «  itbu*  not  gire  it  a  thought,''  "  I  forgot? 

—  Ed. 

*  l»n  this  point.  Alford  remarks,  "  Surely  no  de 
fence-  of  Paul  for  adopting  this  course  Is  required  , 
but  all  admiration  is  clue  to  bis  skill,  and  presence 
ofinind.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  such  skill 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  thai,  in  such  an 
hour,  the-  Spiri  of  » isdom  should  surest  word,,  to 
the  accused  which  the  accuser  should  not  be  ililc 
to  gainsay.  All  prosjx-ct  of  a  fair  triii'  w  as  hope- 
less. He  well  knew  from  fact,  and  from  present 
experience,  that  personal  odium  would  bias  his 
judge,.,  and  violence  prevail  over  Justice  :  he-  there- 
fore uses,  in  the  cause  o«  truth,  the  maxim  so  often 
perverted  to  the-  cause  of  falsehood,  '  Divide  et 
linpera.' 

"  In  one  tenet  above  all  others  did  the  religion 
of  .fetus  Christ  and  the  belief  of  the  Pharisees  co- 
incidc, —  that  of  th?  re*urre<-tU>n  or  the  demi.  ■  ■  ■ 
In  the  truest  sense,  this  belief  was  the  hfipe  of  I*- 
rntli  in  the  truest  sense  does  Paul  bring  it  for- 
ward to  confound  the  adversaries  of  Christ,  wlill* 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  himself  from  • 
charge  against  him."  —  Et>. 
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whore  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner 
into  the  hand*  of  the  governor.  Felix  asked  of 
what  province  the  prisoner  wan  ;  and  being  told 
th.it  h  ■  was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him 
a  hearing  when  hi*  accusers  should  come.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  ordered  him  to  be  guurded. 

lmprisMtmritt  at  Crmtrm.  —  St.  Paul  was 
henceforth,  to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced 
in  the  Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Ro- 
man custody.  This  custody  was  in  fact  a  pro 
tection  to  him.  without  whieh  he  would  hav* 
fallen  a  rietim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews 
He  seems  to  have  been  treated  througboulwith 
himinitv  and  consideration.  The  governor 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  l>e  tried,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a  meun  and  dis- 
solute tvrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained 
by  the  Jews  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and 
the  elders,  when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of 
five  days  at  Caesarea,  begins  the  proceedings  of 
the  trial  professionally  by  complimenting  the 
governor.  The  charge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth 
against  Paul  shows  precisely  the  light  in  which 
hj  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.  St. 
Paul  met  the  char je  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
was  glad  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some 
vears  governor  of  a  Jewish  province  ;  "  because 
It  is  in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more 
than  twelve  days  since,  I  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship."  The  emphasis  is  upon  his  com- 
ing up  to  worship.  He  denied  positively  the 
charges  of  stirring  up  strife,  and  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  Again  ne  gave  prominence  to  the 
hope  of  a  resurrection,  which  he  held,  ns  he 
said,  in  common  with  his  accusers.  His  loyalty 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms 
for  his  nation,  and  offerings,  and  by  under- 
taking the  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the 
Temple.  What  fault,  then,  could  any  Jew  pos- 
•ibly  find  in  him  '  The  apostle's  answer  was 
straightforward  and  complete.  He  hail  not 
violated  the  law  of  his  fathers ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  loyal  Israelite.  Felix  made  an  excuse 
for  putting  off  th*;  matter,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  prisoner  should  Ik?  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed  free 
access  to  him.  After  a  while,  he  heard  him 
again.  St.  Paul  remained  in  custody  until 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprincipled 
governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he 
handed  over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his 
successor  Festus. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus  went 
up  without  delay  from  Ciesarea  to  Jerusalem  ; 
anil  the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of 
asking  that  Paid  might  lie  brought  up  there  for 
trial,  intending  to  assassinate  him  by  the  way. 
H  it  F  stus  wouid  not  comply  with  their  re- 
quest. He  invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his 
■peedy  return  to  CtBsarca,  and  a  trial  took  place 
there,  closely  resembling  that  before  Felix. 
"  They  had  certain  questions  against  him  " 
Festus  says  to  Agrippa.  "  of  their  own  taper- 
stition  (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jons,  who  was 
<|ead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  he  alive.  And 
being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries, 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  Ik-  tried  there."'  This  proposal,  not  a  very 
likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 


St.  Paul's  appeal  to  Caesar.    The  appeal  hav 

ing  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected  that  he  must 
send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  "  the  crime* 
laid  against  him."  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a 
few  days  to  x-vk  some  help  in  the  matter.  The 
Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister 
Berenice  on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To 
him  Festus  communicated  his  perplexity,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred 
U'fore  him  in  the  ease.  Agrippa,  who  must 
have  known  something  of  the  led  of  the  Naxa- 
renes,  and  hail  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself, 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  ipeak.  Paul 
therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Agrippa ;  and  when  he  had  received  from  him 
a  con  rutins  permission  to  begin,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  made  his  defence.  In  this 
discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  second  ex- 
planation from  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  led,  through  his  conver- 
sion, to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  perse- 
cuting His  disciples ;  and  the  third  narrative 
of  the  conversion  itself.  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  compan- 
ions, consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing 
that  deserved  death  or  imprisonment.  And 
Agrippa's  final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus 
was,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty, 
if  he  h."vl  not  appealed  unto  Cassar." 

Thr  Voynqe  to  llnnv.  —  No  formal  trial  of  St 
Paul  had"  yet  taken  place.  After  •  while,  ar- 
rangement's were  made  to  carry  "  Paul  and 
certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the  custodr  of  a  cen- 
turion named  Julius,  into  Italy;  amf  amongst 
the  company,  whether  bv  favor  or  from  any 
other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the  Acts. 
The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and 
geographical  details  of  St.  Luke's  account  have 
been  snbmitted  to  an  apparently  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  several  competent  critics,  csj>e 
eially  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  in  an  impor- 
tant treatise  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  by  Mr. 
Howson.  The  result  of  this  investigation  has 
lieen,  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the 
voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very  minute 
degree  with  jrreut  certainty,  and  that  the  ac- 
count in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
accurate  eye-witness,  not  himself  a  professional 
seaman,  but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  mat- 
ters. We  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  works  aliove  mentioned, 
and  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the 
names  of  places  and  the  nautical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  narrative.  The  land  on  which  the 
wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to  Malta. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  wet 
and  exhausted  vovagrrs  with  no  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  lighted  a  fire  to  warm 
them.  This  particular  kindness  is  recorded  on 
account  of  a  curious  incident  connected  with 
it.  The  aiststle  was  helping  to  make  the  fire, 
and  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  ami  laid 
them  on  the  fire,  when  a  riper  canv  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  na- 
tives saw  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand, 
they  believed  him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite, 
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and  saiil  amongst  themselves,  "  No  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  escaped 
from  the  sea,  jet  vengeance  sutlers  not  to  live." 
But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  of  it, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  raid  that  he  was 
a  god.  This  circumstance,  as  will  as  the  honor 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Julius,  would  account 
for  St.  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others  to 
stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
whose  name  was  Puhlius.  By  him  they  were 
••ourteoiisly  entertained  for  three  day*.  After 
a  three-month"*'  stay  in  Malta,  the  soldiers  and 
their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they 
staid  thn>e  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which 
place  they  were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Pu- 
teoli,  where  they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea. 
At  Puteoli  they  found  "  brethren,"  for  it  was  an 
important  place,  and  especially  a  chief  port  for 
the  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Home; 
and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted  to 
stay  a  while  with  them.  Permission  seems  to 
have  been  granted  by  the  centurion  ;  and,  whilst 
Khev  were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli,  news 
of  the  apostle's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome. 

St.  Paul  at  Home.  —  On  their  arrival  at  Rome, 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  pretorian  prefect. 
Paul  was  at  once  treated  with  special  considera- 
tion, and  waa  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with 
the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  He  was  now 
therefore  free  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  them 
that  were  at  Rome  also ;  "  and  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  act  upon  his  rule  —  "to  the  Jew 
first"  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst 
the  Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them 
that,  though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine, he  had  really  done  nothing  disloyal  to 
his  natioa  or  the  law,  nor  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hostile  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  Roman  Jews  replied  that  they  had  re- 
ceived no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  '1  he  sect  of 
which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member  they 
knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
But,  as  of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  by 
the  Jews  was  not  favorable.  He  turned  there- 
fore again  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he 
dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house.  These  arc  the 
last  words  of  the  Acts.  But  St.  Patd's  career 
is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fades 
out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  have  letters  written  by  himself, 
which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  exter- 
nal biography,  and  give  us  a  fur  more  precious 
insight  into  his  convictions  and  sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Litter  Epistles.  —  To  that  im- 
prisonment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced 
us  —  the  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a 
tedious  time,  though  tem|>cred  by  much  in- 
dulgence—  Iwlongs  the  noble  group  of  Letters 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  to  the  Philippians.  The  three  for- 
mer of  these  were  written  at  one  time,  and  sent 
by  the  same  messengers.  Whether  that  to  the 
Philippians  was  written  before  or  after  these, 
we  cannot  determine  ;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems 
to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest 
of  the  four.    In  this  fepistlc,  St.  Paul  twice 


expresses  a  confident  hope  that  before  long  he 
may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippians  in  person 
(i.  25,  ii.  24).  Whether  this  hope  was  lulfillcd 
or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  much  controversy.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  apostle  was  liberated 
from  his  imprisonment,  and  left  Rome,  wK»n 
after  the  writing  of  the  Litter  to  the  Philip- 
pians; spent  some  time  in  visits  to  Greece,  A>ia 
Minor,  and  Spain  ;  returned  again  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there,  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  it  is  maintained  by  some 
that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put  to 
death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes 
expressed  by  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (al- 
ready named)  and  Colossa?  (Philemon  22) ;  (2) 
a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  their  general  character;  and  (3)  the  testi- 
mony of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  decision 
must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view  taken  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  difficulties  which  have 
induced  such  critics  as  De  Wctte  and  Ewald  to 
reject  theae  Epistles  are  not  inconsiderable,  and 
will  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the 
careful  student  of  St.  Paul.  But  they  are  over- 
powered by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  hypothesis  which  assumes  these  Epistles 
to  be  spurious. 

We  are  obliged  therefore  to  recognize  the 
modifications  of  St.  Paul's  style,  the  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the 
movements  of  various  persons,  which  have  ap- 
peared suspicions  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true. 
And  then,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain 
of  conjecture,  we  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions: —  (1.)  St.  Paul  must  have  left  Rome, 
and  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  ;  for  he  savs 
to  Timothy  (I  Tim.  i.  3),  "  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephcsus,  when  I  was  setting  out 
for  Macedonia.'  After  being  once  at  Ephcsus, 
he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  ( 1  Tim.  iv. 
13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephcsus 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete, 
and  left  Titus  to  organize  churches  there 
(Titus  i.  5).  He  was  intending  to  spend  a 
winter  at  one  of  the  places  named  Nicopolis 
(Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  travelled  by  Miletus 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  where 
he  left  a  cloak  or  case  and  some  books,  and 
Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner 
at  Rome,  "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil-doer  " 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  Ik-  soon  con- 
demned to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time 
he  felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke, 
of  his  old  associates,  to  keep  him  company  ;  aud 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come 
to  him  without  delay  from  Ephcsus,  and  bring 
Mark  with  him  (2  "Tim.  i.  15.  iv.  9-12). 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  after  a  wearing 
imprisonment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  set  free,  and  spent  some  years  in 
various  journcyinga  eastwards  and  westwards. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  time,  he  pours  out  the 
warnings  of  his  less  vigorous  but  still  bravo 
and  faithful  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus 
were  evidently  written  at  very  nearly  the  same 
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in  placing  thin  v is.it  in  cither  50  or 
St.  Paul  himself  ( t  Jul.  ii.  1)  plum  this 


i:mc.  After  these  were  written  he  was  anprenend-  wh,  the  important  thin!  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
cd again  and  sent  to  Koine.  The  apostle  ap|>cars  another  "long"  residence  at  Antioch  [Acta 
now  to  have  bean  treated,  not  as  an  honorahle  xiv.  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again  an 
state  prisoner,  hut  a-  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  '.*)  But  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (  Acts  xii.  25)  — 
he  w.is  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second  until  we  eome  to  the  second  visit  to  Jem*  il<  in. 
Letter  to  his -dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy  ;  whieh  nearly  syiu hroiiixcd  with  the  death  of 
and  though  he  expresses  a  confident  expectation  Herod  A  grippe  in  a.d.  44.  Within  this  inter- 
of  his  speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  val  of  some  ten  years,  the  most  important  date 
probable  that  it  might  In*  delayed  for  some    to  rix  i»  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem  : 

and  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best 
authorities 
51 

visit  "fourteen  years  alter"  either  his  conver- 
sion or  the  fir>t  visit.  In  the  former  ease,  we 
have  37  or  38  for  the  date  of  the  conversion. 
The  conversion  was  followed  by  three  years 
(GaL  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and 
ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and 
the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or  41) 
and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminate  time,  presumably  two  or  three 
years,  at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  one  year  at 
"Antioch  (Acts  xi.  2G).  The  date  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  can  onlv  be  conjectured, 
and  is  very  variously  placed*  between  ad.  30 
and  the  year  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  In  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  St.  Paul  is 
called  "a  young  man"  (Acts  vii.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  he  was  bom 
between  a.d.  0  and  a.ik  5,  so  that  he  might  he 
past  60  years  of  age  when  he  calls  himself 
"  Paul  the  aged  "  in  Philemon  9. 
Pavement.  [Gahhatiia.1 
Pavilion.  1.  S<ir,  properly  an  enclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "  taliernacle,"  "covert," 
and  "den,"  once  only  "  pavilion "  (Ps.  xxrii. 
5).  2.  Siicrtih,  usually  "  tabernacle "  and 
"  booth."  3.  S/ta/ihrur  and  S.'tn/Jtrir,  a  word 
Died  once  only,  in  Jer.  xliii.  10,  to  signify  glory 
or  splendor,  and  hence  probably  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  splendid  covering  of  the  royal 
throne. 

Peacocks  (Fleb.  tucciyifim).  Amongst  the 
natural  product!  of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which 
Solomon's  fleet  brought  home  to  Jerusalem, 
mention  is  made  of  "  peacocks  :  "  for  there  can, 
we  think,  Ix-  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is 
comet  in  thus  rendering  tvcriifySiH,  which  word 
OCCUIH  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  dir.  ix.  21  ; 
most  of  the  old  versions,  with  several  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis,  being  in  favor  of  this  transla- 
tion. Some  writers  have,  however,  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of"  peacocks,"  and 
have  proposed  "  parrots."  Keil  concludes  that 
the   "A/cs  Numidiea-"   (Guinea  fowls)  are 


time,  to  warrant  him  in  orbing  Timothy  to 
com  •  to  him  from  Kphesus.  Meanwhile,  though 
he  felt  his  isolation,  he  was  not  in  the  least 
daunted  by  his  danger.  He  was  more  than 
ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a  sustaining  ex- 
perience of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord. 
Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he 
had  appeared  before  the  authorities ;  and  "  the 
Lord  then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him," 
and  gave  him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  tho 
one  thin,'  alwavs  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public 
declaration  of  his  gospel.  This  Epistle,  surely 
no  unworthy  utterance,  at  such  an  age  and  in 
such  an  hour,  even  of  a  St.  Paul,  brings  us,  it 
may  well  be  presumed,  dose  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  For  what  remains,  we  have  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that 
he  was  beheaded  at  Koine  about  the  same  timo 
that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  170),  says  that  Peter 
and  Paul  went  to  Italy,  and  taught  there  to- 
gether, and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  sauv* 
time.  Kusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the 
tradition  that  St  Paul  was  beheaded  under 
Nero  at  Koine. 

L'hronoloyof  St.  Paul's  Ufi.  —  It  is  usual 
to  distinguish  between  the  interna]  or  absolute, 
and  the  external  or  relative  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life.  The  former  is  thai  which  wo  have 
hitherto  followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the 
paints  at  which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  apostle 
comes  into  contact  with  the  outer  history  of 
the  world.  Th-.-re  are  two  principal  events 
which  serve  as  fixed  dates  for  determining  the 
Pauline  chronology,  —  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Kestus.  Now,  it 
has  becu  proved  almost  to  certainty  that  IVlix 
was  recalled  from  Judasa  and  succeeded  by 
Festus  in  the  vear  GO.  In  the  autumn,  then, 
of  v.n.  60,  St.  Paul  left  Cajsnrea.  In  the  spring 
of  61.  he  arrived  at  Koine.  There  he  lived  two 
years,  that  i«  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much 
freedom  in  his  own  hired  house.  After  this  we 
dc|>cnd  upon  conjecture  ;  but  the  Pastoral  Erie* 
ties  give  us  reasons  for  deferring  the  a|tostlc's 
death  until  67,  with  Eusehius,  or  68.  with 

Jerome.  Similarly  we  can  go  harhennh  from  meant.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Ho- 
a.d.  60.  St.  Paul  was  two  years  at  Cies.irea 
(Acts  xxiv.  27);  therefore  he  arrived  at  Jeru- 
salem on  his  last  visit  by  the  Pentecost  of  58. 
Before  this,  he  had  wintered  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from  Kphesus  to  Greece. 
He  left  Kphesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  57, 
and,  as  he  staid  three  years  at  Kphesus  (Acts 
xx.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Previously  to  this  journey,  he  had  spent  "  some 
time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23);  and  our 
chronology  becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only 
add  together  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  travels  of  the  great  second  mission- 
ary journey,  which  included  one  year  and  a  half 


brew  word  is  of  foreign  origin.  Gcsenius  ,-ites 
many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  turii  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  Taniiil  or  Malabaric  toyei, 
"  peacock,"  which  opinion  has  been  recently 
confirmed  bv  Sir  K.  Teniient. 

Pearl  (Ueh.  ,fa!l%h).  The  Neb.  word  oc- 
curs, in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
rnmuth  ("coral")  and  <pili<h:  and  the  same 
word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  *■/.  is 
found  in  E*.  xiii.  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22,  with  nW, 
"stones,"  i>.  "stones  of  ice."  The  ancient 
versions  contribute  nothing  by  wav  of  explana- 
tion.   On  tl  ic  whole,  the  balance  of  probability 


,  .........  .- — j  — .  hit.  n  uuiv,  me  i>n Miiier  oi  pronaouuv 

Corinth,  another  indeterminate  stay  at  Anti- ,  is  in  favor  of  "  crystal,"  since  >i<i'4sh  denotes 
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"  ice."  Pearls,  however,  are  frequently  men-  syrian  vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  ah- 
tioncd  in  the  N.  T.  (Mutt.  xiii.  45;  I  Tim.  ii.  stain  from  further  attacks  on  Judah.  Whether 
9;  Kt  V.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  21 . )  The  f'nio  manjitri-  his  continued  tyranny  exhausted  the  patience 
tijinu,  Mytilns  mIuIIm,  fistita  tdnlis,  of  our  own  of  his  subjects,  or  whether  his  weakness  em- 
country,  occasionally  furnish  jsarls;  hut  "  the  boldcncd  them  to  attack  him,  we  do  not  know; 
jicarl  of  ERll  price  "  is  doutxlesi  a  fine  sjs-ci-  hut,  Irom  one  or  the  other  cann*,  Jloshca  the 
men  yielded  hy  the  pearl-oyster  [Arirula  mar-  son  <>t'  Klah  conspired  against  him,  and  put  him 
yivitijhn),  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  Per-  to  death.  Pekah  ascended  the  throne  n.e. 
si  ii  u  Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  !  757.  He  must  have  U-gun  to  war  against 
its  pearl fisheries.  Judith  B.C.  740,  nml  was  killed  B.C.  737. 

Ped  ahel,  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  prince  Pekahiah,  son  and  successor  of  Metiahem, 

of  the  tril»c  of  Nuphtuli  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).  was  the  17th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 

Fcdah'ZUr,  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  Israel  (no.  759— 757 j.    After  a  brief  reign  of 

of  the  trilic  of  Manusseh  at  the  time  of  the  scarcely  two  years,  n  conspiracy  was  organized 

Exodus  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23).  against  him  b'y  Pekah,  who,  at  "the  head  of  fifty 

Pedai'ah.     1.  The   father  of  Zebudah,  Gilcndites,  attacked  ljim  in  his  palace,  mur- 

motherof  King  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36). —  dcrcd  him  and  his  friends  A rgob  and  Arich, 

2.  The  brother  of  Salathicl,  or  SheaJtiel,  and  and  seized  the  throne. 

father  of  Zerubbabcl,  who  is  usually  called  the  |     Fe'kod,  an  appellative  applied  to  the  Chal- 

"  son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  Ixml  A.  Herrcy  dasans.    It  occurs  only  twice  ;  viz.  in  Jcr.  1.  21, 

conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncle's  successor  and  and  Ez.  xxiii.  23.    Authorities  are  undecided 

heir,  in  consequence"  of  the  failure  of  issue  in  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.    It  is  appar- 

thc  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19).  —  8.  Son  of  ently  connected  with  the  root  pekad, " tt> Tuit," 

Parosh,  that  is,  one  of  the  family  of  that  name,  1  nnd  in  its  secondary  senses  "  to  punish,"  and 

who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  I  "  to  appoint  a  ruler:"  hence  Pckod  may  be  np- 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25). — 4.  Apparently  a   plied  to  Babylon  in  Jcr.  1.  ns  significant  of  its 

priest ;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  '  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of 

of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  I  the  A.  V.  "  visitation."    But  this  sense  will 

(Neh.  viii.  4).  —  5.  A  Bcnjamite,  ancestor  of  j  not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence  Gcscnius 

Siillu  (Neh.  xi.  7).  —  6.  A  Levitc  in  the  time  !  here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  "  prefect." 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  — 7.  The  father   The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district  in 

of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half-tribe  of  Mnnass<  h  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb  in  Jeremiah, 

in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20).  Pelai'ah.    1.  A  son  of  Elicrnai,  of  the 

Pc  kah,  son  of  Rcmaliah,  originally  a  cap-  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).  —  2.  One 
tain  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his   of  the  Invites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding 

master,  seized  the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards  sealed 
sovereign  of  the  northern  kingdom.    His  na-    the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

live  country  was  probably  Gilcad,  as  fifty  Gil-  Pelali'ah,  the  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor 

enditCfl  joined  him  in  the  conspiracy  against  of  Adaiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

Pekahiah.    I'ndcr  his  predecessors,  Israel  had  Polati'ah.    1.  Son  of  Hauaniah  the  son 

been  much  weakened  through  the  payment  of  of  Zerubbabcl  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  —  2.  One  of  the 

enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  espe-  captains  of  the  marauding  band  of  Simronites, 

••ially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by  internal  wars  and  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezckiah  mnde  an  exiwdi- 

eonspiracics.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have  tion  to  Mount  Seir,  and  smote  the  Amah-kites 
applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of  its  power  j  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  —  3.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 

J1  or  this  purpose,  he  sought  for  the  support  of  '  people,  and  probably  the  name  of  a  family,  who 

a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  tin-  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 

plunder  of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Judah.    He  !  22).  —  4.  The  son  of  Benaiah,  and  one  of  the 

must  have  made  the  treaty  by  which  he  pro-  princes  of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel 

posed  to  share  its  spoil  with  Rezin  king  of  Da-  was  directed  to  utter  the  won! s  of  doom  recorded 

mux-iis  when  Jotham  was  still  on  the  throne  ol  in  Ez.  xi.  5-12. 

Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37) ;  but  its  execution  was  PclCg,  w>n  of  El>cr,  and  brother  of  Joktan 

long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence  of  that  (Gen.  x.  25,  xi.  16).    The  only  incident  con- 

firince's  righteous  and  vigorous:  administration  nccted  with  his  history  is  the  "statement  tliat 

2  Chr.  xxvii.).    When,  however,  his  weak  "  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided  "  —  an  event 

son  Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  which  was  embodied  in  his  name,  Peleg  me  aning 

allies  no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  "division."   This  refers  to  udivbion  of  the  fam- 

of  Jerusalem.    The  history  of  the  war  is  found  ily  of  El«er  himself,  the  younger  branch  of 

in  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.    It  is  famous  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated  into  Southern 

as  the  occasion  of  the  great  prophecies  in  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in  Mc«ojk>- 

Ltaiah  vii.— ix.    Its  chief  result  was  the  capture  tamia. 

of  the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea;  Pel'et.    1.  A  son  of  Jnhdai  in  an  obscure 

but  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Damascus  and  genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). — 2.  The  son  of  As- 

Samaria  was  punished  through  the  final  over  maveth  ;*that  is,  either  a  native  of  the  place  of 

throw  of  the  ferocious  confederates  by  Tiglath-  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's  heroes 

pilescr.    The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally  (1  Chr.  xii.  S). 

suppressed,  and  Kczin  put  to  death,  while  Pe-  Pel'eth.    1.  The  father  of  On  the  Reuben- 
kali  was  deprived  of  at  (east  half  his  kingdom,  ite,  who  joined  Dathnn  and  Abiram  in  their 
including  all  the  northern  portion,  and  the  rebellion  ( Num.  xvi.  1 ).  —  2.  Son  of  Jonathan, 
whole  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan.    Pekah  and  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 
himself,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  As-  Pel  ethitos,  mentioned  only  in  the  phrase 
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rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Cherethites  and 
the  lVlethites."  These  two  collectives  desig- 
nate a  force  that  was  evidently  David's  budt - 
gu  ir  I.  Their  mini -s  have  lieen  supposed 
either  to  indicate  their  duties,  or  to  be  gentile 
nouns.  Gesenius  renders  them  "executioners 
and  runners."  On  the  other  hand,  the  LXX. 
and  VuL'.  retain  their  name*  untranslated  ;  and 
tha  Svriae  and  Targ.  Jon.  translate  them  dif- 
fT'-ntiv  from  the  rendering  al>ove  and  from 
each  other.  The  Egyptian  monuments  throw 
a  fivsh  light  upon  this  subject.  From  them  we 
find  that  kufl^sof  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties 
had  in  their  service  mercenaries  of  a  nation 
called  SHAYRKTANA.  which  Rumens  III. 
conquered,  under  the  name  "  SII AYRETANA 
of  tli  •  Sea."  The  name  SH  AYRETANA.  of 
which  the  first  letter  was  also  pronounce*!  KII, 
is  almost  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew Chcrethim;  and  since  the  SHA YUE- 
TANA were  evidently  connate  to  the  Philis- 
tines, their  identity  with  the  Cherethiin  cannot 
be  doabtH  (romp.  I  Sam.  xxx.  14:  Er.  xxv. 
16:  Zeph  ii.  5).  The  Egyptian  SHAYRK- 
TANA of  the  Sen  are  probably  the  Cretans. 
The  Pelethite*.  who,  as  already  remarked,  are 
not  mentioned  except  with  the  Cherethites, 
have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in  Egyptian 
geography.  The  similarity,  however,  of  the 
two  nam  's  would  f  ivor  the  idea  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  together  of  the  Chere- 
thites and  Peletliit-s.  that  the  latter  were  of 
the  Philistine  stock  as  w-ll  as  the  former. 

Pell  us.  Hi  I- i. 1  vn  (1  KmI.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  .15).  Ap. 

Pelican  (Heb.  booth).  Amongst  the  un- 
clean birds,  mention  is  made  of  the  baath  (Lev. 
«i.  18;  Dent.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant  psalmist 
compares  his  condition  to  "  a  ninth  in  the  wil- 
derness "  (IV  cii  6).    As  a  mark  of  the  deso- 


/'  /.  >'iUU  itnnrrtlttlhf. 


lation  that  was  to  come  ii|kiii  Edoin.  it  is  said 
that  "  the  i  i'ith  and  the  bittern  should  posses 
it "'  I  Is.  xxxiv.  1 1 ).  The  same  words  an-  spoken 
of  Nineveh  (Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  these  two  Inst 
^lacea,  the  A.  V.  has  "cormorant"  in  the  text. 


and  "  pelican  "  in  the  margin.  The  best  an- 
thorities  are  in  favor  of  the  pelican  being  tho 
bird  denoted  by  Liitth.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  is  the  particular  point  in  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  pelican  with  which  the  psalmist 
compares  his  pitiable  condition.  We  are  in- 
i  elined  to  believe  that  reference  is  made  to  its 
general  aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  melancholy 
mood,  witn  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  (Ed- 
manu's  opinion,  that  t!>"  I'tlmm**  ijnir>Jns,  the 
shag  cormorant,  and  bochurt's,  that  the  "bit- 
tern." is  intended,  are  unsup|iorted  by  any 
good  evidence.  The  P.  o/xji-rotnlus  (common 
|>elican)  and  tin-  /'.  rrit/nu  are  often  observed 
in  Palestine,  Egvpt,  &e. 

Pel'onite,  the.  Two  of  David mighty 
men,  Hclcg  and  Ahijah,  are  called  Pelonitcs 
(I  Chr.  xi.  27,  36).  Front  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it 
appears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim ;  and  "  Pelonite  "  would  therefore  l« 
an  appellation  derived  from  his  place  of  birth 
or  residence.  In  the  list  of  2  Sara,  xxiii. 
Hcle*  is  called  (ver.  26)  M  the  Paltitc,"  that  is, 
as  Bcrtheau  (on  1  Chr.  xi.)  conjectures,  of 
Beth-Palet,  or  Bcth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of 
Judah.  But  it  seems  probable  that  "  Pelonite  " 
is  the  correct  reading  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiu.  34  as  "  Eliam  the  son 
of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  for- 
mer is  a  corruption. 

Pen.  IWitiTtxrt.j 

Pen'iei,  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the 
place  in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God  :  "  He 
called  the  name  of  tlie  place  '  Face  of  El.'  for 
I  I  have  seen  Elohim  face  to  face  "  (Gen.  xxxi;. 
30).  In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  passages  in 
which  the  name  ocean,  its  form  is  changed  to 
Pbki'kl.  On  this  change,  the  lexicographers 
throw  no  light.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible 
that  Fennel  was  the  original  form  of  the  name. 

Penin'nah,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elka- 
nah  (I  Sam.  i.  2). 

Penny,  Pennsrworth.  In  the  A.  v.. 
in  several  [mssagesof  the  N.  T.,  "  penny,"  either 
alone  or  in  the  eom|*>und  "  pennyworth."  oc- 
curs as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  fajviiptov, 
the  name  of  the  Roman  dmarius  (Matt.  xx.  2, 
xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24; 
John  vi.  7  ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  denarius  was  the 
chief  Roman  silver  coin,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early  part  of 
the  third  century. 

Pentateuch,  the.  The  Greek  name  given 
to  the  five  hook*  commonly  called  the  Five 
Hooks  of  Hoses.  The  present  Jews  tisunlly 
call  the  whole  by  the  name  of  Turnh,  i.e.  "  the 
Law,"  or  Tonitk  Mtmhth,  "  the  Law  of  Moses." 
The  rabbinical  title  is  "  the  five-fifths  of  the 
I,aw."  The  division  of  the  whole  work  into 
five  parts  has  by  some  writers  been  *npj»osed  to 
l>e  original.  Others,  with  more  probability, 
think  that  the  division  was  made  by  the  Greek 

translators  ■  for  the  titles  of  the  several  Hooks 

are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek  origin.  The 
Hebrew  names  an-  merely  taken  from  the  fir«t 

word*  of  each  htwk,  and  i"  the  first  Instance 
only  designated  particular  **7«»ms,  ami  n>>t 
whole  hnnk».  The  MSS.  of  the  Penfatciieh 
form  a  single  roll  or  volume,  and  an'  divided, 
not  into  books,  but  into  the  larger  and  smalW 
.  sections  called  PanJiiyath  and  Sedarim.  For 
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the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Fire 
Books,  we  refer  to  the  article*  OH  each  book, 
where  question*  affecting  their  integrity  ami 
genuineness  ure  also  discussed.  The  unity  of 
the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now  generally 
recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  loose 
fragment*  carelessly  put  together  ut  different 
times,  hut  l>curs  evident  traces  of  design  and 
i>nr|K)se  in  its  composition.  The  question  has 
been  raised,  whether  the  iiook  of  Joshua  does 
not.  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  integral 
|)onion  of  this  work.  All  that  seems  probable 
is,  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  revived  a  final  re- 
vision at  the  hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier 
prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  the  books  of 
the  Law.  At  different  times,  suspicions  have 
iwen  entertained  that  the  Pentateuch  M  we 
now  have  it  is  not  the  Pentateuch  of  the  earliest 
a."  ,  and  that  the  work  must  hare  undergone 
various  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
assumed  its  present  sha|te.  So  early  as  the 
second  century,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Clem- 
entine Homilies  celling  in  question  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Jerome,  there 
can  lie  little  doubt,  had  seen  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altogether,  in 
its  present  form,  the  work  of  Moses.  Abcn 
En  (tl  167 ),  in  his  Comm.  on  Dent.  i.  I ,  threw 
out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  certain  passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Dcut. 
iii.  10,  II,  xxxi.  9.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the 
Church  without  question  as  written  by  Moses. 
The  ftjje  of  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The 
first  signs  of  its  approach  were  seen  in  the 
17th century.  Spinoza  (Tract.  Theol.-Polit.  c. 
8,  9,  published  in  1679)  set  himself  boldlv  to 
•■ontrovert  the  received  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  the  question  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  was  handled  with  any- 
thing like  a  discerning  criticism.  In  the  year 
17.VJ  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled 
"  Conjectures  sur  les  Mcmoires  originaux,  dont 
il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer 
le  Livrc  de  Genesc."  It  was  written  in  his 
69th  year  by  Astrtic,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Roval  College  at  Paris,  and 
Court  Physician  to  Louis  XIV. 

His  critical  eve  had  observed  that  through- 
out the  Book  of'  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the  6th 
chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  Ik?  found  of 
two  original  documents,  each  characterized  by 
a  distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God;  the  one 
by  the  name  Klohim,  ami  the  other  by  the 
name  Jehovah.  Besides  these  two  principal 
documents,  he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made 
use  of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  work.  But  this  "  documentary 
hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called,  was  Urn  conserva- 
tive ami  too  rational  for  some  critics.  Vater 
and  A.  T.  Hartmann  maintained  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch consisted  merely  of  a  number  of  frag- 
ments loo-<Iv  strung  together  without  order  or 
design.  This  has  l»e«n  called  the  '•fragment- 
ary hy|K>thesis."  Both  of  these  have  now 
been  sujierscded  by  the  "  supplementary  hy- 
pothesis," which  has  been  adopted  with  various 
modifications  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin, 
Tuch,  Lengerkc,  Hnpfcld,  Knohel,  Bunscn, 
Kurtz,   Delitzsch,    Sehultt,   Vaihinger,  and 


others.  They  all  alike  recognize  two  docu 
incuts  in  the  Pentateuch.  They  suppose  the 
narrative  of  the  Klohist,  the  more  ancient 
writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist,  or  later  writer, 
making  use  of  this  document,  added  to  and 
commented  upon  it,  sometimes  transcribing 
portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes  incorporat- 
ing the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work-  But 
though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they  differ 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  "Thus, 
for  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between 
the  Klohist  and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four 
books,  and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a  differ- 
ent writer  altogether.  Stiihelin,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  for  the  identity  of  the  Dcuterono- 
misi  and  the  Jehovist ;  and"  supposes  the  latl 
to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
Klohist  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Hupfcld 
finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces  of  three  authors, 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Klohist,  as  well  as  the 
Jehovist.  Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  authors 
above  mentioned  in  recognizing  two  distinct 
documents  as  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch, 
especially  in  its  earlier  portions  ;  but  he  entirely 
severs  himself  from  them  in  maintaining  that 
Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses.  Kwald 
distinguishes  seven  different  authors  in  the 
great  Book  of  Origines  or  Primitive  History 
(comprising  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua). 

<  >n  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an  array 
of  names  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, who  maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a 
unity  of  design  in  the  Pentateuch  —  which  is 
granted  by  many  of  those  before  mentioned  — 
but  who  contend  that  this  unity  of  design  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a 
single  author,  und  that  this  author  could  have 
been  none  other  than  Moses.  This  is  the 
ground  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  Havcrnick, 
Drechsler,  Kanke,  Wclte,  and  Keil. 

II.  YVc  ask  in  the  next  place.  What  is  the 
testimony  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard 
to  it«  authorship  '  I.  We  find  on  reference  to 
Kx.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that  "  Moses  came  and  told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  Jehovah  and  all  the 
judgments,"  and  thut  he  subsequently  "wrote 
down  till  the  words  of  Jehovah.  '  These  were 
written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  liook  of  the  cove- 
nant "  (vcr.  7),  and  "read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people."  These  "  words  "  and  "judgments" 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  at 
it  had  us  vet  been  given,  and  which  constituted 
in  fact  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  ami  the 
people.  Upon  the  renewal  of  this  covenant 
after  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  Moses  was 
again  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  "  write  tin  so 
words  "  (xxxiv.  27).  "And,"  it  is  added,  "  he 
wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  ten  commandments."  Leaving  Deu- 
teronomy aside  for  the  present,  there  are  only 
two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law  :  and 
those  are  Kx.  xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  com- 
manded to  write  the  defeat  of  Amalck  in  a 
hook  (or  rather  in  the  book,  one  already  in  use 
for  the  purpose) ;  and  Num.  xxxiii.  S,  where 
we  are  informed  that  Moses  wrote  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  and 
the  various  stations  at  which  they  encamped. 
It  obviously  does  not  follow  from  these  state- 
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ments  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  n-st  of  the  first 
four  books  which  l«-ar  his  name.  Nor  on  the 
other  hand  docs  this  sjieciric  testimony  with  re- 
P»nl  to  certain  portion*  justify  us  in  cowing  to 
un  opjtosite conclusion.  So  far.  nothing  can  lie 
determined  positively  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  it  may  lie  said  that  we  have  an  express 
testimony  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  I  h  ut.'  xxxi.  '.i-li,  where  we  are  told  that 
"  Moses  wrote  this  Law,  '  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  priests,  with  a  command 
that  it  should  l>e  read  U-fore  all  the  jsople  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of 
TaU-rna.  lt  s.  In  ver.  -'4  it  is  further  s.,,,1,  that 
when  he  "  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  Law  in  a  book  till  they  wen-  fin- 
ished," he  delivered  it  to  the  Invites  to  be 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  that  it  mL'ht  l>e  preserved  a.s  r- 
witness  against  the  people.  Such  a  stateme-i* 
is  no  douht  decisive  ;  hut  the  question  is,  l!o- 
far  does  it  extend  '  l>o  thcwonls  "  this  Ijiw  ' 
comprise  all  the  Mosaic  legislation  a*co':>im««.d 
in  the  last  lour  lh*>ks  of  the  IVnt.iteu'  fi,  or  ! 
must  they  In;  confined  only  to  Den*. en  .corny  »  • 
The  last  is  apparently  the  only  v,*\o.e  view. 
So  far,  the  direct  evidence  from  iVt.tatciich 
itself  is  not  sufficient  to  csia'.l:sh  the  Mosaic 
anthorsliip  of  every  j>ortion  -if  'lie  Five  Hooks.  1 
Certain  parts  of  Kxodus,  L"v"t;ci.s,  and  Num- 
U-rs,  and  the  whole  of  D?iucronomy  to  the  end 
of  chap,  xxx.,  are  all  '.hat  an-  expressly  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Ai<  -*  s.  'I  wo  questions 
are  yet  to  be  answerer.  Is  there  evidence  that 
parts  of  the  work  win?  not  writren  by  Mows  ' 
Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  are 
later  than  his  time  I 

•2.  The  next  question  we  ask  is  this  :  Is  there 
any  evi  letice  to  show  that  he  did  ixJ  write  |»»r- 
lioiis  of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  gives  an  account  of  his 
death.  Is  it  probable  that  Moses  wrote  the 
words  in  Kx.  xi.  3,  or  those  in  Num.  xii.  3  ? 
On  tli  - other  hand,  are  not  such  words  of  praise 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  the  friend  and 
disciple  who  pronounced  his  eiilogium  after  his 
death  '  (l>eut.  xxxiv.  10.)  3.  But  there  is  other 
evid  nce,  to  a  critical  eye  not  a  whit  less  con- 
vincing, which  points  in  the  same  direction. 
If.  without  any  theory  casting  its  shadow  ii|M>n 
us,  and  without  any  fear  of  consequences  Ih  fore 
our  eyes,  we  read  'thoughtfully  only  the  Book 
of  (ienesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  partakes  ot  the  nature  of  a  compilation. 
It  has  indeed  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence  of 
parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 
us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
mind.  But  it  k-ars  also  manifest  trues  ot 
•d  upon 
itself  s. 

bedded  in  it  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
documents.  B  iore  proceeding  to  prove  this, 
it  may  not  l<e  unnecessary  to  state,  in  onler  to 
avoid  misconstruction,  that  such  a  theory  does 
not  in  the  least  militate  against  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  1  took.  The  history  contained  in 
< ienesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by  Mo*es 
from  jKTsonal  knowledge  ;  but  whether  he  was 
taught  it  bv  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or 
WHS  directed  hv  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of 


having  been  based  upon  un  earlier  work  :  and 
that  earlier  work  itself  seems  to  have  had  em- 


earlier  documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  work.  The  question  mav 
then-tore  be  safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds 
alone. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  is  totally 
■alike  that  of  the  section  which  follows,  ii.  4I 
iii.  1*3.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  hv 
a  j»s  uliar  use  of  the  Divine  Names — for  hen* 
and  now  hen"  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  ex- 
ec} •  Kx.  ix.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of 
the  two,  Jehovah  Klohim  —  but  also  hv  a  mode 
of  expression  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  re- 
in rkablc  tor  preserving  an  account  of  the 
Creation  distinct  front  that  contained  in  the 
first  chapter.  It  may  lie  said,  indeed,  that  this 
fCCOUnt  dues  not  contradict  the  former,  and 
•ntjrhl  therefore  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
jK-n.  But,  fully  admitting  that  then*  is  no  con- 
tradiction, the  representation  is  so  different,  that 
it  is  far  mutv  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was 
derived  from  some  other,  though  not  antagonis- 
tic-onnc  To  take  another  instance.  Chapter 
xiv.  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  un  ancient  monu- 
ment,—  papyrus-roll  it  may  have  ln-cn,  or  in- 
scription on  stone,  —  which  has  Urn  copied  and 
trau-planted  in  its  original  form  into  our  present 
Book  of  (ienesis.  Arehaie  it  is  in  its  whole 
character;  distinct  too,  again,  from  the  rest 
of  the  liook  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  God, 
We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  th  sc  two  por- 
tions  of  Genesis — chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  chap, 
xiv. — are  original  documents,  preserved,  11 
may  have  been,  like  the  genealogies,  which 
an"  als4>  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  book, 
in  the  tents  of  the  patrianhs,  and  made  use 
of  cither  by  the  Bkihisi  or  the  J  ho  vis  t  tor 
his  history.  We  come  now  to  a  more  ample 
examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  distnn  - 
live  ih1  of  the  Divine  Names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as 
As  true  was  the  first  to  surmise,  that  this  early 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  extending  from  f-cii. 
1.  to  Kx.  vi.,  does  contain  two  original  dotu* 
menu  characterised  by  their  separate  use  of 
the  Divine  Names  and  by  Other  peculiarities  of 
style'  Of  this  there  can  Ik?  no  reasonable 
doubt.  We  do  find,  not  only  M  attered  verses, 
hut  whole  sections,  thus  characterized.  Through- 
out this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
Jehovah  prevails  in  some  sections,  and  Klohim 
in  others.  There  an*  a  few  sections  where 
Nith  are  employed  indifferently  •  and  then- are, 
finally,  section*  of  some  length  in  which  neitlter 
the  one  nor  the  other  occurs.  And  we  find 
ntorever  that  in  connection  with  this  use  uf  the 
Divine  Names  then*  is  also  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  phraseology.  The  st\  |e  and  idiom 
<d"  the  Jehovah  sections  is  not  the  Stime  as  the 
Style  ami  idiom  of  the  Klohim  sections.  After 
Kx.  vi.  '2-\\\.  7,  the  name  Klohim  almost  cease, 
to  he  characteristic  of  whole  sections  ■  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  being  Kx.  xiii.  1 7-1 'J 
and  1  hap.  xviii.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
cannot  be  without  significance.  If.  as  lb  ng- 
stcnlicrg  and  those  » ho  ngr«c  with  him  would 
jMTsiiude  us.  the  Use  of  the  Divine  Names  is  to 
be  Recounted  KM*  throughout  bv  a  reference  to 


the.r 


etymology — it  the  author  use*  tin 


when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  (iod  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Judge,  and  the  other  when  his 
ohject  is  to  set  Ibrtli  God  as  the  Redeemer  — 
then  it  s,,||  cannot  hut  apj>ear  remarkable  that 
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only  up  to  a  particular  point  do  then*  name*  |  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for  concluding 
MMM  separate  section*  of  the  narrative,  wliere-  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent  docu- 
aa  afterwards  all  such  distinctive  criterion  fails,  ments,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  original 
this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  use  of    historical  works/which  form  the  basis  of  the 

present  Hook  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Exodus.  Of  these  there  can  la- 
no  doubt  that  the  Elohistic  is  the  earlier.  Th< 


the  Divine  Names  would  scarcely  of  itself  prove 
the  point,  that  there  are  two  documents  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  Penta- 
teuch. But  there  is  other  evidence  pointing 
the  same  way.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  same 
story  told  bv  the  two  writers,  and  their  two  ac- 
counts manifestly  interwoven  ;  and  we  find  also 
certain  favorite  words  and  phrases  which  dts 
tinguish  the  one  writer  from  the  other.  (I.) 
In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the 
history  of  Noah.  In  order  to  make  this  more 
clear,  we  will  separate  the  two  documents,  and 
arrange  them  in  parallel  columns  :  — 


Jkhovah. 

Gen.  vl.  8.  And  Jeho- 
vah uw  that  tin*  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great 
in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  contlnu- 
ally.  And  it  repented 
Jehovah.  *c. 

7.  Ana  Jehovah  said, 
I  will  blot  out  man  whom 
1  have  created  from  off 
the  face  of  the  ground. 


Kloiiim. 

Gen.  vi.  12.  And  Elo- 
him  saw  the  earth,  and 
behold  it  was  corrupt ; 
for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the 


13.  And  Elohfm  said 
to  Noah,  The  end  of  all 
flesh  is  come  before  me, 
for  the  earth  is  filled 
with  violence  because  of 
them;  and  behold  1  will 
destroy  them  with  the 
earth. 

vl.  y.  Noah  a  righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his 
generation.  With  Elo- 
liim  did  Noah  walk. 


vi.  1«.  And  of  every 
liviug  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  all  shslt  thou 


vii.  1.  And  Jehovah 
said  to  Noah  .  .  .  Thee 
have  I  seen  righteous  be- 
fore me  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

vii.  2.  Of  nil  cattle 
which  is  clean  thoushult 
take  to  thee  by  sevens, 

male  and  lits  female ;  and  bring  into  the  ark  to  pre- 
of  all  cattle  which  is  not  serve  alive  with  thee: 
clean,  two,  male  and  his  mule  and  female  shall 
female. 

I  Also  of  fowl  of  the 
air  by  sevens,  male  and 
female,  to  preserve  seed 
alive  on  the  face  of  all 
the  earth. 


vll.  4.  For  In  vet  seven 
days  1  will  send  rain  up- 


msle 
thev  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  every  thing 
that  creepeth  on  the 
ground  aAer  his  kind, 
two  of  all  shall  come  un- 
to thee  that  thou  may est 
preserve  ahem)  alive. 

vi.  17.  And  !.  behold  I 
do  bring  the  flood,  wa> 


on  the  earth  forty  days  ters  upon  the  earth,  to 
J  forty  nights,  and  I  deatrov  all  flesh,  where- 
in is  the  breath  of  life, 
from  under  heaven :  all 
that  is  In  the  earth  shall 
perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Elo- 
him  commanded  him; 
so  did  I.e. 


will  blot  out  all 
substance  which  I  have 
math-  from  off  the  face 
of  the  ground. 

vii.  5.  And  Noah  did 
according  to  all  that  Je- 
hovah commanded  him. 


le 

passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes  this,  as  well  as 
the  matter  and  style  of  the  document  itself. 
Whether  Moaes  himself  was  the  author  of 
either  of  these  works  is  a  different  question. 
Both  are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his 
time;  the  Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps 
older.  4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step 
farther.  There  are  certain  references  of  time 
and  place  which  clearly  prove  that  the  work, 
in  its  fnrsrnt  form,  is  later  thnn  the  time  of 
Moses.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Gen. 
I  xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  71,  "  And  the  C'nnaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  the  obvious  meaning  of  such 
a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the  state  of  things 
|  was  different  in  the  time  of  the  writer;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  words  mast  have 
been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land 
by  the  Israelites.  The  principal  notices  of 
time  and  place  which  have  been  alleged  as 
bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch  a  later  date  are 
the  following :—  (a.)  References  of  time.  Ex. 
vi.  26,  27,  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition,  for  it  obviously  sums  up  the  genea- 
logical register  given  just  before,  and  refers 
back  to  ver.  IS.  But  it  is  more  naturally  rec- 
oncilable with  some  other  authorship  than  that 
of  Moses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi.  33-36,  though  it 
must  have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  th« 
look  was  written,  may  have  been  added  by 
Moses  himself,  supposing  him  to  have  com- 
posed the  rest  of  the  book.  Moses  there  directs 
Aaron  to  lay  up  the  mannn  before  Jehovah, 
and  then  we  read  :  **  As  Jehovah  commanded 
Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Testi- 
mony "  (i.e.  the  Ark)  "to  be  kept.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years, 
until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited  ;  they  did 
eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders 
of  the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  follows  the 
remark,  "  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
cphah."  It  is  clear  then  that  this  passage  was 
written  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but 
after  the  Israelites  haul  entered  the  Promised 
Land.  The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogical 
tabic  of  Esau's  family  (chap,  xxxvi.)  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  later  interpolation. 
It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and  connection 
of  the  hook  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of  the 
ten  *'  generations "  or  genealogical  registers 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the 
whole.  Here  we  hnd  the  remark  (ver.  31), 
"  And  these  nre  the  kings  that  reigned  in  t  In- 
land of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel."  No  unprejudiced 
person  can  read  the  words,  "  before  there  reigned 


Without  carrying  this  parallelism  farther  at 
length,  we  will  merely  indicate  by  references 
the  traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  re«t  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood  :  —  vii.  1,  6.  on  the 
Jehovah  side,  answer  to  vi.  m,  vii.  II,  on  the 

Elohim  side;  vii.  7,  8,  9.  17.  21.  to  vii.  1.1.  M.  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  with- 
15,  16.  IS,  21.  22;  viii.  21.  22.  to  ix.  8.  9,  10,  out  feeling  that,  when  they  were  written,  kings 
11.  (2  )  But  ujrain  we  find  that  thc<ip  duplicate  had  already  begun  to  reign  OTer  Israel.  Either 
nnrrntives  are  characterized  by  peculiar  modes  then  we  must  admit  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
of  expression  ;  and  that,  generally,  the  Elo-  did  not  exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  David 
hi-tic  nnd  Jehovistie  sections  hnve  their  own  and  Solomon,  or  we  must  regard  this  particu- 
distinct  and  individual  coloring.    There  is  |  lar  verse  as  the  interpolation  of  a  later  editor 
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Similar  remark*  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev. 
xviil.  28.  This  undoubtedly  as*uraw  the  occu- 
nation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelite*. 
The  great  difficulty  connected  with  this  pas- 
gage,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary 
remark  of  the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are 
the  words  of  God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  I),  (b.)  In 
several  instances,  older  nam**  of  placet  give 
plaee  to  those  which  came  later  mto  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14  and  in  I>eut.  xxxiv. 
I ,  occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of 
Dan.  In  Genesis,  we  can  only  fairly  account 
for  its  appearance  bv  supposing  that  the  old 
name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the  MS.,  and 
that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  some  later 
revision.  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54) 
and  Judg.  i.  10,  we  are  told  that  the  original 
name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kirjath-Arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  rider 
name  occur*,  and  the  explanation  is  added  .'evi- 
dently by  Home  one  who  wrote  later  thaa  the 
occupation  of  Canaan),  "  the  same  is  Hebron." 
t  Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Hormah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3, 
compared  with  Judg.  i.  17.  So  far,  then,  judg- 
ing the  work  simply  by  what  we  find  in  it, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
bean  upon  its  authorship  and  the  prolwblc 
date  of  its  composition.  This  evidence  is  of 
three  kinds :  tirst,  direct  mention  of  the  work 
as  already  existing  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  t»ook  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  p reseat  Pentateuch 
amongst  the  Samaritans;  and.  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quota- 
tions, and  the  like,  which  presuppose  its  exist- 
ence. 1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the 
authorship  of  the  Law  in  Josh  i.  7,  8,  ond 
viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  in  all  which 

{•laces  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it.  The 
took  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  No  direct  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  tirst  mention  of 
the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to  his  son  Solo- 
mon, on  his  deathbed  (1  K.  ii.  3).  The  allu- 
sion seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
therefore  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that 
book  (comp.  viii.  9,  53).  In  2  K.  xi.  12,  "  the 
testimony  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Joash  at 
his  coronation.  This  must  have  been  a  Ixiok 
containing  either  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
It.  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  far  more  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Mo- 
ses "  —  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  priestlv  character  of  those  books 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.'  40,  xxii.  12,  13;  2  Chr. 
xii.  I,  xiv.  4,  xv.  3,  xvii.  9,  xxv.  4,  xxxi.  3,  4. 
21,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxv.  26).  In  Ezra 
and  Neheraiah,  we  have  mention  several  times 
of  the  I-rtiw  of  Moses,  and  here  there 


can  be  no  doubt  that  our  present  Penta- 
teuch is  meant ;  for  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  later  revision  of  it  took  place. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  existing  Peutateuch 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses.  The 
Books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  ore  probably  in 
their  present  form  as  lute  as  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  if  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the 
present  Pentateuch  must  also  be  referred  to  in 
Chronicles.  But  this  does  not  follow.  The 
Hook  of  Ezra  speaks  of  the  Law  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  the  Books  of  Chroni- 
cles speak  of  it  as  it  existed  long  before. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  may 
have  been  Ezra),  in  making  mcution  of  the 
Law  of  Moses,  refers  of  course  to  that  recen- 
sion of  it  which  existed  at  the  particular  periods 
over  which  his  history  travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  11, 
13,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  mentioned  ;  and  here 
again  a  book  differing  in  nothing  from  our 
present  Pentateuch  is  probably  meant.  In  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are 
many  allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  writ- 
ten document,  there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship. 

2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  bod  their  own 
copies  of  it,  not  differing  very  materially  from 
those  possessed  by  the  Jews,'  except  in*  a  few 
passages  which  had  probably  been  purposely 
tampered  with  and  altered  :  such  for  instance  as 
Ex.  xii.  40;  Deut.  xxvii.  4.  If  this  point 
could  be  satisfactorily  established,  we  should 
have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest 
kings.  It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  indeed  than  that  of 
Sanl.  History  leaves  us  altogether  in  doubt 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was 
received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it 
miijht  have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom 
alter  Shalmaneser's  invasion,  though  this  is 
hardly  probable ;  or  they  might  havo  burn  in- 
troduced thither  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  But  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  against  any 
such  supposition.  It  agrees  so  remarkably  with 
the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  and  that  too 
in  those  piissages  which  are  manifestly  inter- 
polations and  corrections  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  sonu  other  period 
to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till 
the  return  from  Babylon,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Samaritans  regarded  the  Jews  with 
any  extraordinary  dislike  or  hostility.  But 
the  manifest  distrust  ami  suspicion  with  which 
Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when  he  was 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  provoked 
their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward,  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  would  Ik:  out  of  place 
here.  We  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  fact  t 
transcript  of  Ezra's  revised  copy.  The  same 
view  U  virtually  odopted  by  Geseniua 
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3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a 
more  indirect  kind,  which  I*  ura  not  M  much  on 
the  Mosaic  authorship  us  on  the  curly  existence 
of  the  work  u>  u  whole.  This  lust  circum- 
stance, however,  if  satisfactorily  made  out,  is, 
indirectly  at  least,  an  argument  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Hciigstcnberg  has  tried 
to  show  that  all  the  later  books,  by  their  allu- 


-"iii.  prophet  or  righteous  man  possessed  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  without  it.  The  oral  transmission 
of  the  Law  ami  the  living  witness  of  the  proph- 
ets had  ttlpertieded  the  written  document,  till 
at  lust  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  lie  almost 
unknown. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hithcr- 


sioiis  and  limitations,  presuppose  the  existence  to  adduced,  we  can  hardly  ( pies t ion,  without  a 
of  the  Hooks  of  the  Law.  He  traces,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole  life, 
civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  there  are  numerous  most  strik- 
ing references,  Initli  in  the  Prophet!  and  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  to  passages  which  ure  found 
in  our  present  Pentateuch.  It  is  established 
in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  the  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  already  existed  in 
writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. Even  as  regards  the  historical  portions, 
there  are  olten  in  the  later  books  almost  verbal 


coincidence*  of  expression,  which  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  these  also  existed  in 
writing.  But  now  if,  as  appear*  from  the  ex- 
amination of  all  the  extant  .Jewish  literature, 
tin;  Pentateuch  existed  as  a  canonical  book  ; 
if,  moreover,  it  was  a  Ixiok  so  weil  known  that 
its  words  hail  become  household  words  anions 
the  people;  and  if  the  prophets  tould  apjK-al 
to  it  as  a  recognized  and  w  ell  known  document, 
—  how  corns  it  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its  existence 
as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been  almost 
forgot!)  n  '  Vet  such  w.i^  r\  identh  the  fa<  I 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it 
does  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  Hook  of  the 
Law,  and  of  the  severity  of  its  threatenings, 
except  on  the  supj»osition  that,  as  a  writt*  n 
document,  it  had  well-nigh  perished  1  This 
must  have  Ir-cii  the  ease,  and  it  is  not  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears  at  fir-t 
sight.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
nation  at  large  acqnainted  with  the  Law;  but 
that  was  :UMt  year-  In-fore,  a  |nriod  equal  to 
that  between  the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own  ; 
and  in  such  an  interval  great  changes  must 
have  taken  place.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Ah. i/,,  the  prophet  Isaiah  directed  the  people  to 
turn  "  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony  ;  " 
and  Ile/ekiuh,  who  succeeded  Ahaz,  had*  no 
doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
■dvtce.  Hut  the  next  mouaivh  was  guilty  of  out- 
rageous wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with 
idols.  How  great  a  desolation  might  one  wick- 
ed prince  elb  et.  especially  during  a  lengthened 
reign  !  To  this  are  must  add,  that  at  no  time, 
in  all  probability,  were  there  many  copies  of 
the  Law  existing  in  writing.    It  was  probably 


literary  scepticism  which  would  be  most  un- 
reasonable, that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Motes,  though  it  may  have  undergone  many 
later  revisions  and  corrections,  the  last  of  these 
being  certainly  as  lute  as  the  time  of  Ezra. 
But  us  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeachable 
testimony  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
work  by  Moses,  we  have  it  not.    Only  one  hook 

out  of  the  fire  —  that  of  Deuteronomy  —  claims 
in  express  terms  to  In-  from  bis  hand.  And 
yet,  strange  to  sav,  this  is  the  very  book  in 
which  modem  criticism  refuses  most  peremp- 
torily !o  admi!  the  claim.  It  is  ot  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separately. 
All  allow  that  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus,  perhaps  a  gnat  part  ol  Leviticus  and 
some  part  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel's 
greatest  leader  and  prophet.  But  Deutcronomv, 
it  is  alleged,  is  in  style  and  puriKtsc  so  utterly 
unlike  the  gtnuine  writings  of  Mom  s,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  the  author. 
Hut  how  then  set  aside  the  express  testimony 
of  the  I  rook  itself  '.  How  explain  Uie  lact  that 
Moses  is  there  said  to  have  wriinn  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  to  have  consigned  it  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  priests,  and  to  have  charged  the 
Levin  s  N  ilulottsly  to  preserve  it  by  the  side  of 
the  ark  !  Only  by  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer,  who  chose 
to  personate  the  grtut  Lawgiver  in  order  to 
give  the  more  color  of  consistency  to  his 
work  !  But.  besides  the  tact  that  Deuteronomy 
claims  to  huvc  been  written  by  Moses  theie  is 
Other  evidence  which  establishes  the  gnat  an 
tiquity  of  the  U>ok. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt, 
whiih  ure  juM  what  would  be  expected  sup- 
posing Moses  to  huu-  been  the  author.  In  xi. 
10,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
irrigation:  in  xx.  5,  to  Egyptian  regulations 
in  time  of  war;  in  xxv.  2,  to*  the  Egyptian  bas- 
tinado. Again,  among  the  curses  threatened 
are  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (comn. 
evii.  15).  According  to  xxviii  68,  Egypt  is 
the  type  of  all  the  oppn  ssors  of  Israel.  Lustly, 
references  to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are  nu- 
merous (vi.  21-23;  see  also  vii.  ».  IS,  xi  :»). 
The  phraseology  of  the  Iwok,  and  the  archa- 
isms found  in  it.  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  A  fond- 
ness for  the  use  of  li gun  s  is  another  peculiar!* 


then  the  custom,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to   ty  of  Deuteronomy.     See  i.  31.  44,  VMi.  5, 


trust  largely  to  the  memory  for  its  transmission 
The  ritual  would  easily  lie  'tcrpciuutcd  by  the 
mere  force  of  observance,  though  muc  h  of  it 

doubtless  became  perverted,  and  some  part  of 

it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  ne-lect  of  the 
priest*.  The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid 
upon  the  king  the  obligation  of  making  it  ropy 
ot  the  Law  for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been 


xxviii.  13.  2».  44,  49,  xxxix.  17.  1  f*.  The  re- 
sults are  most  surprising  when  *c  compare 
Deuteronomy  with  the  Hook  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Ps.  \c.  (which  is  said  to  lie  Mosaic)  on  the  other. 
In  addition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which  are 
arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
book,  we  have  here.  too.  the  evidence,  strong 


disregarded.     Here  and   there  perhaps  only  ,  and  clear,  of  post-Mosaic  times  and  writing*. 
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The  attempt  br  a  wrong  interpretation  of  2  K. 
xxii.  ami  2  dir.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down  Deuteron- 
omy as  low  as  tlio  time  of*  Munussch  fails  utterly. 
A  century  earlier,  the  Jewish  prophets  borrow 
their  word*  and  their  thought-*  from  Deuter- 
onomy. Since,  then,  not  onlv  Jeremiah  ami 
L/.ckiel,  but  Amos  and  Hosca,  Isaiah  ami  Micali, 
■peak  in  the  wonl*  of  Deuteronomy,  us  well 
as  in  words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  we  see  at  once  how  untenable 
is  the  theory  of  those  who,  like  Ewald,  main- 
tain that  Deuteronomy  was  compo*ed  during 
the  reign  of  Mauasseh.  or,  as  Vaihingvr  does, 
daring  that  of  II  •/.  kiah.  But,  in  truth,  the 
book  speaks  f<»r  itself.  No  imitator  could  have 
written  in  such  a  strain.  We  scarcely  need 
the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to  its  own 
authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  rind  all  the  in- 
ternal evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
from  Moses.  We  therefore  dec lan?  unhesitat- 
ingly for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuterono- 
my. Briefly,  then,  to  stun  up  the  results  of 
our  inquiry.  I.  The  Book  of  Genesis  resu 
%  chiefly  on  documents  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Movs,  though  it  was  probably  brought 
to  very  nearly  its  present  shape  cither  by  Moses 
\im-elf,  or  by  one  of  the  elders  w!e>  acted  un- 
der bint.  2.  The  Books  of  Exodus  Leviticus, 
ami  Numb  ts,  an?  to  a  great  extent  Mosaic. 
It  .id 's  those  portions  which  are  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  lieen  written  by  linn,  other  por- 
tions, and  especially  the  legal  sections,  were,  if 
not  actually  written,  in  all  probability  dictated 
by  him.  .1.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  con- 
rlntling  part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as 
it  profftUBI  to  l»e.  4.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  was  written  before  the  three  preceding 
books,  because  the  legislation  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  a-  being  the  more  formal  is  manifest- 
ly the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is  the  spirit- 
ual interpretation  and  application  of  the  Law. 
B  it  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit  ;  the 
thing  l>efore  its  interpretation  5.  The  lirst 
<om;*Mitkm  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  could 
not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  Israelites  en- 
ter d  Canaan.  It  is  probable  that  Joshua, 
and  the  eld -rs  who  were  associated  with  hi  in, 
would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement,  cus- 
tolv.  and  truiisiiiis-ioii.  6.  The  whole  work 
did  not  finally  assume  its  present  shape  till  its 
revision  was  undertaken  by  E/.ra  after  the  re- 
turn from  the  Babvlouish  Captivity. 

PetltOCOSt,  (Kx.  xxiii.  16)  "  the  feast  of 
harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  thv  lal>ors  :  "  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  22;  Dent.  xvi.  Id)  "  the  feast  of  week*  :  " 
I  Num.  xwiii.  26  ;  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  17)  "  the  dav 
of  first  fruits."  The  second  of  the  great  festi- 
vals of  the  II  -brew-.  It  fell  in  (I tie  course  on 
the  sixth  ,|  iv  of  Sivan.  and  its  rites,  according 
to  the  Law.  were  restricted  to  }\  tingle  da\\ 
The  most  im|xjrtant  passages  relating  to  it  are, 
E\.  xxiii.  Hi;  Lev.  xxiii.  15-22:  Num.  xxnii. 
26-31  ;  Dent.  xvi.  9-12.  —  I.  The  time  of  the 
festival  was  calculated  from  th  •  second  dav  of 
the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Ni«an.  The  Law 
prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  \«-  kept  from 
"the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  "( Lev.  xxiii. 
1 1.  15)  to  the  morrow  after  the  completion  of 
the  sventh  week,  which  would  of  course  lie 
the  fiftieth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Dent.  xvi. 
')).    The  fiflv  davs  formally  included  the  |>eriod 

Ul 


of  gmin-harvest,  commencing  with 
of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in  the 
Passover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  made  from  the  wbeat-har. 
vest,  at  this  festival.  It  was  the  ottering  of 
these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distinguishing 
rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were  to  be 
leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  contain  the  tenth 
of  an  ephah  (/.».  about  three  quart.*  and  a  half) 
of  the  hnest  wheat-flour  of  the  new  crop  (Ix'v. 
xxiii.  17).  The  flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  land.  The  loaves,  along  with  a  j>eace- 
oflcring  of  two  Iambs  of  the  first  year,  were  to 
be  waved  before  the  1  .<>.  i,  and  given  to  the 
priests.  At  the  same  time  a  special  sacrifice 
was  to  be  made  of  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year, 
one  young  bullock  and  two  rams,  as  a  bumt- 
oflering  (accompanied  by  the  proper  meat  ami 
drink  offerings),  uud  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering 
( Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19).  Besides  these  offerings, 
if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  rabbinical 
writers,  it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  daily  sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  lambs,  us  a  burnt-offering  (Num. 
xxviii.  27).  At  this,  as  well  as  the  other  festi- 
vals, a  free-will  offering  was  to  be  mude  by  each 
person  who  came  to  the  sanctuary,  according 
to  his  circumstances  (Dent.  xvi.  10*).  It  would 
sceinthat  its  festive  ch.ir.ut  r  p  irtook  of  a  more 
free  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  rather  of  the  kiud  which 
belong*  to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  this 
respect,  it  resembled  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  Levitc,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
willow,  were  to  be  brought  within  its  influence 
( Dent.  xvi.  11,14).  The  mention  of  the  glean- 
ings to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for  "  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  connection  with  Pen- 
tecost, may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  lilie- 
rality  winch  belonged  to  the  festival  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (a*  at  the  Passover)  the 
people  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  they  were  especially  admonished  of 
their  obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Dent, 
xvi.  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  lie  gathered  from 
Jewish  writers  res|svting  the  observance  of 
Pentecost,  the  following  particulars  appear  to 
Ik?  the  In-st  worthy  of  notice.  The  flour  for 
the  loaves  was  sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve 
times  over.  They  were  made  either  the  day 
before,  or.  in  the  event  of  a  sabbath  preceding 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  tlavs  before,  the  occa- 
sion. The  two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering  were 
to  lie  waved  by  the  priest.  l>e  I  ore  they  were 
slaughtered,  along  with  the  loaves,  and  after- 
wants  the  loaves  were  waved  a  second  time 
along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs.  One 
loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest,  and  the  other 
to  the  ordin  irv  priests  who  officiated.  The 
bread  was  eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple, 
and  no  fragment  of  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
till  the  morning.  Although,  according  to  the 
I*aw.  the  observance  of  IVntcs-nst  lasted  but  a 
single  dav.  the  .lews  in  foreign  countries,  since 
the  ( 'uptit  iry,  have  prolonged  it  to  two  days. 

III.  Doubts  have  l»een  cast  on  the  common 
interpretation  ol  Acts  U.  |.  according  to  whi'  h 
the  Holy  'iliosf  was  given  to  the  ajiostles  on  the 
dmr  of  Pcntcen«t.  Lightfoot  contends  that 
the  passage  means,  what  tlte  dan  »f  I'ttdttxxt  hud 
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passeti.  The  question ,  on  what  day  of  the  week 
this  Pentecost  foil,  must  of  course  be  deter- 
mined by  the  mode  in  which  the  doubt  is 
solved  regarding  the  day  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten.  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal 
supper,  on  the  1 4th  of  Nisan,  and  the  sabbath 
during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was 
the  day  of  the  omcr,  Pentecost  must  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  sabbath.  But  if  the  supper  was 
eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was  crucified  on  the 
14th,  the  Sundav  of  the  Resurrection  must  have 
been  the  day  of  the  omcr,  and  Pentecost  must 
have  oc  curred  on  the  first  dav  of  the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  no'tice  in  tho  Scrip- 
tures of  any  historical  significance  belonging  to 
Pentecost.  Hut  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  timos 
have  regarded  the  day  as  the  commemoration 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
orgnnic  connection  with  any  other  rites,  wc 
should  have  no  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  regarding  it  as  more  than  the  di- 
vinely appointed  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the 

supply  of  the  most  useful  sort  of  food, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  essentially  linked 
•n  to  the  Passover,  that  festival  which,  above 
all  others,  expressed  the  fact  of  a  race  chosen 
and  separated  from  other  nations.  It  was  not 
an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the  offering 
«f  the  omer  was  a  supplication  ibr  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  cora- 
ttencing,  and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was 
a  thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  conse- 

rmce  of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of 
Paasover. 

Fen'ueL  The  usual,  and  possibly  the  ori- 
ginal, form  of  the  name  of  a  place  which  first 
appears  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Pexibl  (Ocn.  xxxii.  30,  31).  From  this  nar- 
rative it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere  be- 
tween the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Succoth  (comp. 
xxxii.  22  with  xiii.  17,  and  Judg.  vii.  5,  8). 
Succoth  has  been  identified  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty at  SaHt;  but  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  Penuel. 

Pe  or.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence, 
after  having  without  effect  ascended  the  lower 
or  less  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth  Baal  and 
Pisguh,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by 
Balak  for  his  final  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii. 
28  only).  Poor  —  or,  more  accurately,  "the 
Poor  "  —  was  "  facing  Jcshimon."  The  same 
thing  is  said  of  Pisguh.  But  unfortunately  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  position  of  nil  three, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this 
specification.  In  the  Onomuttticou  ("  Fogor;  "  ) 
"  Bethpbogor ;  "  "  Danaba  ")  it  is  stated  to  !>e 
■how  the  town  of  Libia*  (the  ancient  Beth- 
aram),  and  opposite  Jericho.  —  2.  In  four  pas- 
sage* (Num.  xxv.  18,  Uvice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh, 
xxii.  17),  Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for  Baal- 
peor. 

Per  azirn,  Mount.  A  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Is.  xxviii.  21  only,  unless  the  place 
which  it  designates  be  identical  with  the  B\  u.- 
Pkrazim  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's victories  over  the  Philistines.  The  com- 
mentators almost  unanimously  take  the  refer-  ] 
vn  e  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded 


to,  at  Baal-Perazim  and  Gi)>eon  (Gescnius, 
Strachey),  or  to  the  former  of  these  on  the  one 
hand,  ami  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaauites 
at  Utbeon  and  Bcth-horon  on  the  other  (Eich- 
I  horn,  Rosen  in  ullcr,  Michuclis). 

Per  esh.  The  son  of  Machir  bv  his  wife 
Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 
|  Per  ez.  The  "  children  of  Perez,"  or  I  hn- 
rez,  the  son  of  Juduh,  appear  to  have  been  a 
family  of  importance  for  many  centuries  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  3  ;  Nch.  xi.  4,  6). 

Per  ez-Uz  za  1  Chr.  xiii.  1 1 ;  and 
Per  ez-Uz'zah,  2  Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title 
which  David  conferred  on  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon,  or  Cidon,  in  commemoration  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah  :  "  And  David  was 
wroth  because  Jehovah  had  broken  this  breach 
on  Uzzah,  and  he  called  the  place  4  Uzzah 's 
breaking '  unto  this  day."  The  situation  of 
the  spot  is  not  known. 

Perfumes.  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was 
peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov. 
xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more  tlian 
usually  sensitive  to  the  offensive  smells  engen-  m 
dcred  by  the  heat  of  their  climate.  The  lie-  F 
brews  manufactured  their  perfumes  chiefly  from 
spices  imported  from  Arabia,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also  from  aromatic  plant*  growing 
in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in  which 
they  applied  them  were  various.  Perfumes  en- 
tered largely  into  the  Temple  service,  in  the 
two  forms  of  incense  and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx. 
22-38).  Nor  were  they  less  used  in  private 
life  :  not  only  were  they  applied  to  the  person, 
but  to  garments  (Ps.  xlv.  8  ;  Cant.  iv.  11 ),  and 
to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  beds  (Prov.  vii. 
17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  the  same  com 
pliments  were  protmbly  paid  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times  (Dan.  ii.  46).  When  a  royal 
personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attendants 
threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke  "  al>out  his  path 
(Cant.  lii.  6).  The  use  of  perfume*  was 
omitted  in  times  of  mourning ;  whence  the  allu 
sion  in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per'ffa,  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
Pamphvlia  (Acts  xiii.  13),  situated  on'tlu 
River  Cestius,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from 
its  mouth,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
worship  of  Artemis  (Diana),  whose  temple 
stood  on  a  hill  outeide  the  town. 

Per  garaos.  A  citv  of  Mvsia,  about  three 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  River  Baktrr-tchai,  the 
Caicus  of  antiquity,  and  twenty  miles  from  its 
present  mouth.  'I  he  name  was  origuallv  given 
to  a  remarkable  hill,  presenting  a  conical  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  from  the  plain.  The 
local  legends  attached  a  sacred  character  to  thil 
place.  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  sue 
cessors,  deposited  there  an  enormous  sum  —  in 
less  than  9,000  talents  —  in  the  care  of  an  Asiatic 
eunuch  named  Pliilcta?rus.  In  the  troubloio 
times  which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Mace 
donian  conquests,  this  officer  betrayed  his  trust 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  the  treasure,  and 
transmitting  it,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  tc 
his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  tlu 
neighl»orhood.  Eumenes  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Attalus,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic 
dynasty  of  Pergamcnc  kings,  who,  by  allying 
himself  with  the  rising  Roman  power,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  house- 
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Hu  successor,  Eumenes  II.,  was 
his  fidelity  to  the  Romans  iu  their  wars  with 
Antioclms  and  Perseus  bv  a  gift  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  the  former  had  possessed  to  the 
north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The  Attalic  dv- 
nastv  tenninated  B.C.  133,  when  At  talus  III., 
dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Roman*  his 
heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  province  of 
Atia  propria.  The  sumptnousness  of  the  At- 
talic  princes  hail  raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendor. 
It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan  cathedral 
city,  a  university  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
embellished  during  a  succession  of  years  by 
kings  who  all  hail  a  pission  for  expenditure, 
and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  Under  the 
Attalic  kings,  Pergamos  became  a  city  of  tem- 
ples, devoted  to  a  sensuous  worship ;  and  being 
m  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sa- 
cred place,  might  not  unnaturally  be  viewed 
bv  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  one  "  where 
was  the  throne  of  Satan  "  (Rev.  ii.  13).  After 
the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred 
character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put 
even  more  prominently  forward.  In  the  time 
of  Martial,  -Eseulapiua  had  acquired  so  much 
prominence,  that  he  is  called  Peraamrtu  dws. 
Prom  the  circumstance  of  this  notoriety  of  the 
Pergamene  JEsculapius,  from  the  title  Zwnjjp 
being  given  to  him,  from  the  to-pent  being  his 
characteristic  emblem,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  included 
charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  "  the 
throne  of  Satan,"  and  "  where  Satan  dwelleth," 
have  an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan 
deity,  and  not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of 
focus  of  idolatrous  worship.  But  although 
undoubtedly  the  ,Esculapius  worship  of  Per- 
gamos was  the  most  famous,  yet  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  distinctly 
puts  Zeus,  Athene,  Dkmvsus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a  co-ordinutc  rank,  as  all  being  special  tute- 
lary deities  of  Peryamo*.  It  seems  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  expressions  al»ve  quoted 
should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  isolate  one 
of  them  from  the  rest.  It  may  lie  added, 
that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  Perga- 
mene Church,  that  some  among  them  were  of 
the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  policy  was  to  put 
a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
bv  inducing  them  to  cat  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication  (Rev.  ii.  14), 
is  in  both  its  particulars  very  inappropriate  to 
the  .Escnlapian  ritual.  It  points  rather  to  the 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  worship. 

Per  ida.  The  children  of  Perida  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubhabcl  (Neh.  vii.  57). 

Fer'izzite,  the,  and  Per  izzites.  One 

of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise 
before  and  at  the  ti inn  of  its  conquest  by  Israel. 
They  are  continually  mentioned  in  the  formula 
so  frequently  occurring  to  express  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Fx.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  1 1  ;  Dent.  vii.  1 ,  xx.  1 7  ;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  1 1  ;  Judg.  iii.  5 ;  Err.  ix.  1  ; 
Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear,  however,  with  some- 
what greater  distinctness  on  several  occasions 
(Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i.  4.  5  ;  2  Ksd. 
i.  21).  The  notice  in  the  Book  of  Judges  lo- 
in the  southern  part  of  the  Holy 


Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest seems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with 
the  Rephaim,  or  giants,  the  "  forest-country  " 
on  the  western  flanks  of  Mount  Carmel  (Josh, 
xvii.  15-18).  The  signification  of  the  name  is 
not  by  any  means  clear.  It  possibly  meant 
rustics",  dwellers  in  open,  unwulled  "villages, 
which  are  denoted  by  a  similar  word. 

Peraep  olis  is  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
ix.  2.  It  was  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Persian  court 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hysta>pis,  who  seems 
to  have  been  its  founder,  to  the  invaision  of 
Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction  by  that 
conqueror  is  well  known.  Perscpolis  has  been 
regarded  by  many  as  identical  with  Pasargadir, 
the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus.  But  the  position* 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
ancient  writers ;  and  the  ruins,  which  arc  iden- 
tified beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  show  that 
the  two  places  were  more  than  forty  miles  apart. 
PasargadsB  was  at  Mwyaub,  where  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus  may  still  be  seen  ;  Persepolis  was  forty- 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Istakher, 
on  the  site  now  called  the  Chehl-blinar  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  are  the  remains  of  two  great  pal- 
aces, built  respectively  by  Darius  H  vstaspis  and 
his  son  Xerxes,  besides  a  number  of  other  edi- 
fices, chiefiv  temples.  They  are  of  great  extent 
Ificence,  covering  an  area  of  many 


Per  sous,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  and 
last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  father's 
death  (b.c.  179),  he  continued  the  preparations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  In  B.C.  168,  he  was 
defeated  by  L.  .Emilius  Paulns  at  Pvdna,  and 
i  shortly  afterwards  surrendered  with  his  family 
to  his  conquerors.  The  defeat  of  Perseus  put 
an  end  to  the  independence  of  Macedonia,  and 
extended  even  to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  (1  Mace.  viii.  5).  Ap. 

Persia  was  ttrictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of 
no  very  large  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  is  still  known  as  Fan,  or  FanUlan,  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation.  This 
tract  was  hounded,  on  the  west,  by  Susiana  or 
Flam,  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  Ctirmania, 
the  modern  Ktrman.  Above  this  miserable 
region  is  a  tract  very  far  superior  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  rocky  mountains  —  the  continuation 
of Zagros  ;  among  which  are  found  a  good  many 
fertile  vallevs  and  plains,  especially  towards  the 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz.  Here  is  an 
important  stream,  the  lirndtimir,  which  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Mn,hu>ltt,  and 
by  the  ruins  of  Perse|>olis,  is  then  separated 
into  numerous  channels  for  the  purpose  of  irri 
gation,  and,  after  fertilizing  a  lanre  tract  of 
country  (the  district  of  K'trjan),  ends  its  course 
in  the  salt  lake  of  Ball  if/an.  Farther  north  an 
arid  country  ^'ain  succeeds,  the  outskirts  of 
the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  Herman 
to  Mazenderan.  and  from  Kashan  to  Lake 
Zcrrah.  The  chief  towns  were  Pa^in.'ndir.  the 
ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later  capital.  While 
,  the  district  of  Fan  is  the  true  original  Persia, 
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the  name  is  more  commonly  applied,  both  in 
Scripture  and  by  profane  authors,  to  the  entire 
tract  which  came  by  degrn**  to  be  include*! 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This 
empire  extended  at  one  time  from  India  on  the 
ea-t  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  uj>on  the  west,  and 
included,  besides  |>ortiousof  Europe  and  Africa, 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the  Black 
Sea.  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Jaxar- 
tes  ii|>oti  the  north,  the  Arabian  Desert,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  upon 
the  south  The  only  passage  in  Scripture 
where  Persia  designates  the  tract  which  has 
been  called  above  "Persia  ProjK'r"  is  Ez. 
xxwiii.  5.    Elsewhere  the  Empire  is  intended. 

Persian8.  The  name  of  the  jieople  who 
inhabited  the  country  called  alaivc  "Persia 
Proper,"  and  who  thence  conquered  a  mighty 
empire.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
both  being  branches  of  the  gn*at  Aryan  stock. 
1.  Chamt  ltr  of  the  nation. — The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave 
and  impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passionate,  for 
Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of 
generosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
than  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  times 
anterior  to  Cyrus,  they  were  noted  for  the  sim- 
plicity *  if  their  habits,  »  hit  h  often  d  \  Itrong 
contract  to  the  luxnriousncss  of  the  Medes;  but 
from  the  date  of  the  Median  overthrow,  this 
simplicitr  began  to  decline.  Polygamy  was 
commonly  practised  among  them.  Thev  wen- 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  In  war 
they  fbughl  bravely,  but  without  discipline. 

2  liiliyion.  —  The  religion  which  the  Per- 
sians brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper 
semis  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  character, 
differing  from  natural  religion  in  little,  except 
that  it  was  deeply  tainted  with  Dualism.  Like 
the  other  Aryans,  the  Persians  worshiped  one 
Supreme  God,  whom  thev  called  Aura  ttmztla 
(Oromasdcs) — a  term  signifying  (as  is  be- 
lieved)  "  the  Great  Giver  of  Life."  The  royal 
inscriptions  randy  mentioned  any  other  god. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  indicate  a  slight 
and  modified  Polvtheism.  Oromasdcs  is  "  the 
chief  of  the  gods/'  no  that  there  arc  other  cods 
besides  him  ;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evi- 
dently }f'tf,m.  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to 
pmtcet  the  monarch,  antl  is,  beyond  a  doubt, 
identical  with  "the  sun"  Entirely  separate 
from  these  —  their  active  resisfer  and  antilgo- 
nist  —  was  Ahriman  (Arimanins)  "the  Death* 
dealing"  —  the  powerful,  and  (probably)  sclf- 
existing  Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war.  disease, 
fro-t.  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all  other 
evils,  had  their  origin.  The  character  of  the 
original  Persian  worship  was  simple.  They 
were  not  destitute  Of  temples,  as  Herodotus  ..s- 
scrts  ;  but  thev  had  probably  no  nlt.irs,  and 
certainly  no  images.  Neither  do  they  appear 
to  have  had  any  priest-.  From  the  first  en- 
frame of  the  Persians,  as  immigrants,  into 
their  new  territory,  they  were  probably  brought 
into  contact  wirh  a  form  of  religion  very  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  Majanisin,  the  religion 
of  the  Seythic  or  Turanian  po|.nl  i,:on  of  West- 
ern Asia,  had  loni;  been  doiiiin  >nl  over  the 
greater  portion  of  fit-  n'gion  lying  la'tween 
Mesopotamia  and  India.   The  essence  of  this 


religion  was  worship  of  the  element*  —  mot* 
especially,  of  the  subtlest  of  all,  —  fire.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was  speedily 
corrupted  by  its  contact  with  this  powerful 
rival.  There  was  a  short  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence, after  which  the  rival  systems  came  to 
terms.  3.  language.  —  The  language  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  closely  akin  to  the  San- 
scrit, or  ancient  langnage  of  India.  Modern 
Persian  is  its  degenerate  representative,  being, 
as  it  is,  a  motley  idiom,  largely  impregnated 
with  Arabic.  4.  I  tinman  into  tn'xs,  $r. — 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  wen-  di- 
vided into  ten  tribes,  of  which  three  were  no- 
ble, three  agricultural,  and  (our  nomadic 

5.  History.  —  In  n-mote  antiquity,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  tne  Persians  dwell  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer 
India.  1  be  first  Fargiird  of  the  Vendidad 
M>ems  to  describe  their  wanderings  in  these 
countries,  and  shows  the  general  line  of  their 
pmgn  ss  to  have  Is-en  from  east  to  west,  down 
the  course  of  the  Ox  us.  and  then,  along  the 
southern  sbon-s  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Phages 
and  Media.  It  is  im[tossihlc  to  determine  the 
js-riod  of  these  movements  ;  but  then*  can  l<e 
no  doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to  B.C.  880.  at 
which  time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the 
first  time  to  have  come  in  contact  with  Aryan 
triU-s  east  of  Mount  Zugros.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  thev  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Hart- 
.*»  or  Partmi  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  If  so, 
we  may  say  that  from  the  middle  of  the  9th  to 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  they  occu- 
pied South-eastern  Armenia,  but  by  the'end  of 
the  8th  century  had  removed  into  the  country, 
which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name.  The 
leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  to 
have  Ixen  a  certain  Acha-mcncs,  who  was  rec- 
ognized as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  terri 
torv,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of  the 
Achrcnienidn'.  about  B.C.  7lKl.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Persia  between  this 
date  and  the  revolt  and  accession  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  near  a  century  and  a  half  Inter.  Of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  revolt  took 

I dace,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  We  must 
»e  content  to  know  that,  after  nUmt  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  subjection,  the  Persians  n  volted 
from  "the  Medes,  engaged  in  a  bloody  Struggle 
with  them,  itnd  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in 
establishing  their  independence,  but  in  chan- 
ging places  with  their  masters,  and  Incoming 
the  ruling  people.  The  probable  date  of  the 
revolt  is  B.C.  5.'>i<.  Its  success,  by  transferring 
to  Persia  the  dominion  previously  in  the  j»os. 
session  of  the  Medes,  placed  her  at  the  bend  of 
an  empire,  tin-  bounds  of  which  wen*  the  Halys 
upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the  north. 
Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east 
the  s.,]t  desert  of  Iran. 

As  usual  in  the  East,  this  success  hd  on  to 
others.  Cvrns  defeated  Cnesus,  and  added  the 
Lydinn  Empire  to  his  dominions.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  closely  by  the  submission 
of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  bv  the  reduction  of  Caria,  ("annus,  arid 
Lveia.  The  empire  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
tended greaflv  towards  the  north  east  and  cast. 
Cyrus  nipidlv  overran  the  flat  countries  beyond 
the  Caspian';  after  which  be  see  IPS  to  have 
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pushed  his  conquests  still  farther  to  the  east, 
adding  to  his  dominion!  the  districts  of  Herat, 
Cabul,  Candahur,  Scistan,  and  Beloochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  in  the  empire. 
In  b.c.  539  or  538,  Babylon  was  attacked,  and 
after  a  stout  defence  fell  before  his  irresistible 
hands.  This  victory  first  brought  the  Persians 
into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  conquerors 
found  in  Bain  Ion  an  oppressed  race — like 
themselves,  aMiortvrs  of  idols  —  and  professors 
of  a  religion  in  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they 
could  sympathize.  This  race  Cyrus  determined 
to  restore  to  their  own  country  :  which  he  did 
by  the  remarkable  edict  recorded  in  the  first 
chanter  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  2-4). 

lie  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
MassagcUe  or  the  Dcrbices,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Under  his  son  and  succes- 
sor, Cambyses  III.,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took 
place  (B.C.  525).  This  prince  appears  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  (iv.  €).  In  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  with  the  array,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Magiun 
priest,  Gomates  ( Gaumata)  by  name,  professing 
to  be  Smerdis  (Bardti/a),  the  son  of  Cvtus, 
whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had  pat  to  death 
secretly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne. 
Cambyses,  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  his 
crown,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  His  reign  had 
lasted  seven  years  and  five  months.  Gomates 
the  Magiun  found  himself  thus,  without  a  strug- 
gle, master  of  Persia  (b.c.  522).  Hi-  situation, 
however,  was  one  of  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure 
the  triumph  qf  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of 
th.-  Persians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbade  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17- 
22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  headed  a 
revolt  against  him,  which  in  a  short  time  was 
crowned  with  complete  success.  The  reign  of 
Gomates  lasted  seven  months.  The  first  ettbrts 
of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its  purity. 
Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  by  the  Jews, 
who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of  their 
Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  uecree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 

5 rants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  the 
ews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early 
as  his  sixth  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15). 

During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed  by 
numerous  revolts.  His  courage  and  activity, 
however,  seconded  by  the  valor  of  his  Persian 
troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  satraps,  carried 
him  successfully  through  these  und  other  simi- 
lar difficulties;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firm- 
ly seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  mon- 
arch. His  talents  as  an  administrator  were, 
upon  this,  brought  into  play.  On  the  whole,  he 
must  be  pronounced,  next  to  Cyrus,  the  great- 
cst  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded  by  reverses. 
The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at  Mount  Athos  was 
followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis  at  Mara- 
thon ;  and  before  anv  attempt  could  be  made  to 
that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.c. 


486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and  de- 
claied  itself  independent.  In  the  palace,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  dissension  ;  and  when, 
utter  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  the  fourth  Per- 
sian monarch  died  (u.c.48j).  leaving  his  throne 
to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and  ungoverncd 
passions,  it  was  evident  that  the  empire  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  was 
already  verging  towards  its  decline.  The  first 
act  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjec- 
tion (b.c.  484),  after  which  he  began  at  once 
to  mukc  nreparations  for  his  invasion  of  Greece. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Esther.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  well-known  expedition  against  Greece, 
which  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  invaders. 
During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and 
during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Artaxerxes,  Persia  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revolt  in  her  proviuces  ; 
but  at  last,  In  B.C.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  powers,  who  then  continued 
on  terms  of  amity  for  half  u  century. 

A  conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried 
ofFXerxes  (b.c.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Maxpoxtip,  or  "  Long-Handed," 
succeeded  him,  after  an  interval  of  seven 
months,  during  which  the  conspirator  Arta- 
banus  occupied  the  throne.  This  Artaxerxes, 
who  rcignea  forty  years,  is  bevond  a  doubt  the 
king  of  that  name  who  stood  m  such  a  friendly 
relation  towards  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &a).  He  is  the  last 
of  the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  con- 
nection wirh  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  His  successors  were 
Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  is  probably  the  "Darius  the 
Persian  "  of  Nehemiah  (xii.  22).  These  mon- 
archs reigned  from  B.C.  424  to  B.C.  330.  The 
collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  attack  of 
Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no  de- 
scription here.  On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  among  his  generals,  Persia  fell  to 
the  Sclcucidaj,  under  whom  it  continual  till 
after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
the  conquering  Parthians  advanced  their  fron- 
tier to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Persians  became 
included  among  their  subject-tribes  (b.c.  164). 
Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterated.  In 
a.d.  226,  the  Persians  shook  otf  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors,  and  once  more  became  a 
nation. 

Persia.  A  Christian  woman  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

Per  Uda.    The  same  as  Pkrida  (Ezr.  ii. 

5r>K 

Pestilence.  [Plague.] 

Peter.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  iV 
"hearer."  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  namei 
Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.  17  ;  John  i.  43,  xx'  16),  and 
was  brought  up  in  his  father's  occupation,  —  a 
fisherman  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and 
James,  the  sons  of  Zcbcdec,  who  had  hired  ser- 
vants ;  and  from  various  indications  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  social  position  brought  them  into 
contact  with  men  of  education.    The  apostle 
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did  not  live,  as  a  mere  laboring  man,  in  a  but 

by  tbc  seaside,  but  first  at  Bcthsoida,  and  aftcr- 
wurds  in  a  house  ut  Capernaum,  t*  -'iiging  to 
himself  ur  In--  mothcr-iii-luw,  which  must  have 
been  rather  a  large  one,  since  lie  received  in  it 
not  only  our  Ixml  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but 
multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the  miracles 
and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  probable  that 
he  and  hi*  brother  were  wholly  uneducated. 
The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  IS,  that  "  the  coun- 
cil perceived  they  (/.«.  Peter  and  John)  were 
unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  is  not  incompa- 
tihle  witli  this  assumption.  The  transhttion  of 
the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  in  rather  exonerated, 
the  word  rend,  red  "  unlearned  "  being  nearly 

auivalcnt  to  "  laymen,"  i.e.  men  of  ordinary 
ucatiou,  as  contracted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis. 
The  language  of  the  apostles  wan  of  course  the 
Ibrtn  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Northern  Palestine, 
a  sort  of  fMitoU,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  near- 
ly allied  to  the  Syriae.  it  is  doubtful  whether 
our  apostle  was  acquainted  with  Greek  in  early 
life.  Within  a  few  years  after  his  call,  he  seems 
to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greek  with  Cor- 
nelius. The  style  of  both  of  Peter's  Epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  — 
it  is  pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical 
structure  equal  to  that  of  Paul.  That  may,  how- 
ever, be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which 
there  is  very  ancient  authority,  that  Peter  em- 
ployed an  interpreter  in  the  composition  of  his 
Epistles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  he 
had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of  Greek  in 
early  life,  which  may  have  been  afterwards  ex- 
tended when  the  need  was  felt. 

That  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  married 
in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  apostolic  journeys,  are  facts  inferred  from 
Scripture,  while  very  uncient  traditions,  record- 
ed by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  other  early 
but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform  us  that  her 
name  was  Perpetua  ;  that  she  bore  a  daughter, 
or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered  martvr- 
dom.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was  called 
bv  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
Fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  a.d.  64  ;  but  this  need  not  imply 
that  he  was  much  older  than  our  Ixml.  He 
was  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  his  call.  That  call  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  special  preparation.  He  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  together  with  their  partners 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedec,  were  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  35 ) .  They 
were  in  attendance  u|>on  him  when  they  were 
fir>t  called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  Prom  the 
circumstances  of  that  cull,  which  are  recorded 
with  graphic  minuteness  by  John,  we  learn 
some  important  facts  touching  their  state  of 
mind  ami  the  persona!  character  of  our  apos- 
tle. This  lir-f  call  led  to  no  immediate  change 
in  Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  looked  henceforth  upon  our  Ixml  as 
their  teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  fol- 
low him  as  regular  disciples  They  returned  to 
Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their  usual 
business,  waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of 
His  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other 


three  evangelists ;  the  narrative  of  Luke  being 
apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief,  and,  so 
to  speak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
near  Capernaum,  where  the  four  disciples, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  lish 
ing.  Peter  and  Andrew  were  first  called.  Our 
I.ord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's  l«oat,  and  ad- 
dressed the  multitude  on  the  shore.  Immedi- 
ately after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the  house 
of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle  of 
healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  which  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  upon  the  jsople. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee, 
IX'capolis,  Pertea,  and  Juda?a.  The  special 
designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  fellow-dis- 
ciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards,  when 
they  were  set  apart  as  our  Ixml's  immediate 
attendants  (see  Matt.  x.  2-4;  Mark  iii.  13- 
19,  the  most  detailed  account;  Luke  vi.  13). 
They  appear  then  first  to  hove  received  for- 
mally the  name  of  apostles  ;  and,  from  that 
time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  character- 
istic appellution  than  as  a  proper  name.  Prom 
this  time  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever 
cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  The 
precedence  did  not  depend  upon  priority  of  call, 
or  it  would  have  devolved  upon  his  brother 
Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple  who  first  fol- 
lowed Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
it  dcjH-ndcd  upon  seniority.  The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  for  the  facts,  that  he  is  named  first  in 
every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  addressed 
by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name. 
Primus  inter  jjares,  Peter  held  no  distinct  office, 
and  certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which 
did  not  equally  belong  to  all  his  fellow-apostles. 
This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief. 
The  distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it 
mav  be  his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy, 
zeal,  and  absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person, 
seem  to  have  develoj>ed  a  natural  tendency  to 
rashness  and  forwardness  liordering  uj>on  pre- 
sumption. On  this  occasion,  the  exhibition  ol 
such  feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest 
reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our 
Ixml.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  other  occasions, 
when  Peter  signalized  his  faith  and  devotion, 
he  displayed  at  the  time,  or  immediately  after- 
wards, a  more  than  usual  deficienev  in  spiritual 
discernment  and  consistency.  Towards  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  Peter's  character* 
isties  become  esjKcially  prominent.  Together 
with  bis  brother,  and  "the  two  sons  of  Zcbedce, 
he  Listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and 
warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3;  Mark 
xiii.  3,  who  alone  mentions  these  names;  Luke 
xxi.  7).  At  the  last  supper.  Peter  seems  to 
have  lieen  particularly  earnest  in  the  request 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out.  After 
the  supper,  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of 
the  significant,  almost  sacramental  act  of  our 
Ixml  in  washing  His  disciples'  feet.    Then  too 
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it  was  that  be  made  tbosc  rejeated  protest*  of  Gentile  origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission 

tion*  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be  of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and  Peter 

falsified  by  his  miserable  fall.  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  tho 

•  >h  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  we  have  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter, 
proof  lhat  Peter,  though  bllmbkid,  was  not  This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
crushed,  by  his  fall.  He  mix!  John  were  the  prisonmcut  of  our  apostle.  His  miraculous 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre  ;  he  was  the  first  who  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this  second  great 
entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  and  by  Paul  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work  as- 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among  tin.*  signed  to  him  was  completed.  From  that  time, 
apostles.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  him.  It  is 
that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his  original  name,  quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank  an  the 
Simon,  not  Peter :  the  higher  designation  was  chief  apostle ;  equally  so,  that  he  neither  ex- 
not  restored  until  he  had  been  publicly  re-in-  ercised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control  their 
*t it u ted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master,  'lhat  re-  |>roceedingi.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not 
institution  took  place 'at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not  to  Rome, 
(John  xxi.),  an  event  of  ».he  verv  highest  im-  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his' presence  before 
port.  Slower  than  John  to  recognize  their  the  last  years  of  his  life  :  he  probably  remained 
Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  Him :  he  in  Judaea.  Six  years  later  we  find  him  once 
brought  the  net  to  la'id.  The  thrk-c-re|H.*atcd  more  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  apostles  and 
question  of  Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the  elders  came  together  to  consider  the  question 
three  protestations  and  denials,  was  thrice  met  whether  converts  should  be  circumcised.  Peter 
by  answers  full  of  love  and  faith.  He  then  I  took  the  lead  in  that  tiscussion,  and  urged  with 
received  the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's  |  remarkable  cogency  the  principles  settled  in  the 
sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his  case  of  Cornelius.  His  arguments,  adopted 
place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without  such  an  and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question 
authorization.  Then  followed  the  prediction  i  at  once  and  foiever.  It  is  a  disputed  point 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  lie  was  to  find  the  whether  the  meeting  between  Paul  and  Peter, 
fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Galatians  ii. 
follow  the  Lord.  With  this  event  closes  the  1-10,  took  place  at  this  time.  The  gn  at  nm- 
first  part  of  Peter's  history.  Henceforth,  he  jority  of  critics  believe  that  it  did;  and  this 
and  his  colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern  I  hypothesis,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
the  Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  without  the  seems  more  probable  than  any  other  which  has 
support  of  His  presence.  The  first  part  of  the  been  suggested.  The  only  point  of  real  im- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occupied  by  the  record  portancc  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  of  which  Peter  apostles  separated,  the  work  of  converting  the 
stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Gentiles  being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to 
*j|MMtles;  it  being,  however,  equally  clear  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  the  charge  of  preaeh- 
he  neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority  ing  to  the  circumcision  was  assigned  to  the 
apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  Peter  elder  apostles,  and  more  particularly  to  Peter 
is  the  roost  prominent  person  in  the  greatest  (Gal. &  7-9).  This  arrangement  cannot,  how- 
event  after  the  resurrection,  when  on  the  day  ever,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.  Paul  always 
of  Pentecost  the  Chuivh  was  first  invested  with  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in  every 
the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers.  The  first  city  :  Peter  and  his  old  colleagues  undoubtedly 
mir.icle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him  admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
(Acts  iii.).  This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  the  Gentiles.  It  may  hnve  been  in  full  force 
soon  followed  by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment,  only  when  the  old  and  new  apostles  resided  in 
Peter  was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  He  the  same  city.  Such  at  least  was  the  ease  at 
is  not  specially  named  in  connection  with  the  Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterward*, 
appointment  of  deacon*,  an  important  step  in  There  the  painful  collision  took  place  between 
the  organization  of  the  Church  ;  but  when  the  the  two  apostles;  the  most  remarkable,  and, 
gospel  was  first  preached  beyond  the  precincts  in  its  bearings  upon  controversies  at  critical 
of  Judaea,  he  and  John  were  at  once  sent  by  the  I  periods,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
apostles  to  confirm  the  converts  at  Samaria,  the  historv  of  the  Chnreh. 
Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  hut  not  ex-  |  From  this  time  until  tho  date  of  his  F.pistles. 
cluMVelv  prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of 
the  gospel.  At  Samaria  he  was  confronted  Peter's  abode  or  work.  Peter  was  probably 
with  Simon  Magus,  tho  first  teacher  of  heresy,  employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up  and 
About  three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix.  26  completing  the  organization  of  Christian  eom- 
und  Gal.  i.  17.  is),  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  munities  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
first  meeting  of  Peter  ami  Paul.  This  inter-  trict-s.  There  is.  however,  stromr  reason  to 
view  was  followed  by  other  events  marking  Mieve  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early 
Peter's  position  —  a  genera]  apostolical  tour  of  period.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or 
visitation  to  the  churches  hitherto  established  joint  founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local 
(Acts  «.  32),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great  church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch,  or 
minMes  were  wrought  on  .Knea*  and  Tabitha.  Rome,  bv  earlv  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  most  Ni-,lw|  ,,f  Alexandria' mav  have  been  established  bv 
transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  re-  Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached 
corded,  —  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  That  was  the.  gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned 
the  crown  and  consummation  of  Peter's  min-  in  his  tirst  Epistle,  appears  from  Origin's  own 
istry.                               ...  words  to  be  a  mere  conjecture.    From  that 

The  establishment  of  a  church  in  great  part  |  epistle,  however,  it  is  to   be   inferred  that. 
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towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Peter  cither  visited, 
or  resided  for  some-  time  at  Babylon,  which  at 
that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  culture. 
More  mi j  Mi-taut  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
troversies is  the  question  of  Peter's  connection 
with  Rome.  It  may  lie  considered  as  a  settled 
point  that  he  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  The  evidence  tor  his  martyr- 
dom there  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  to'tal 
absence  of  any  contrary  statement  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Futhers.  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  place, 
that  being  of  course  well  known  to  his  readers. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv.J,  speaks  of  Peter  in 
terms  which  imply  a  special  connection  with 
their  church.  In  the  second  century,  Diony- 
sius  of  Corinth,  in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop 
of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  //.  E  ii.  25),  states,  as  a 
fact  universally  known,  and  accounting  for  the 
intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and  Rome, 
that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  In 
short,  the  churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome,  aad  those  least  affected"  by  its  influence, 
which  was  at  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the 
East,  concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a 
joint  founder  of  that  church,  and  suffered  death 
in  that  city. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  mar- 
tyrdom are  less  certain.  The  early  writers 
imply,  or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at  or 
about  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and  in  the 
Neronian  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was 
crucified.  Origcn  says  that  at  his  own  request 
he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  I 
Thus  closes  the  apostle's  life.  Some  additional  1 
fact*,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accented  - 
on  early  testimony.  His  wife  accompanied  him  \ 
in  his  wanderings.  She  is  believed  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have  been  supported 
in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhorta-  | 
tion.  The  apostle  is  said  to  have  employed 
interpreters.  Of  far  more  importance  is  'the 
statement,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  (Jospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral 
instructions.  The  fact  is  doubly  important  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel,  "and  upon  the 
character  of  our  apostle.  The  only  written 
documents  which  Peter  has  left  are  the  First 
Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  the  Second, 
which  has  lioth  in  early  times,  and  in  our  own, 
been  a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

First  Epistle.  —  The  external  evidence  of 
authenticity  is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred 
to  in  the  Second  Epistle  (iii.  1);  known  to 
Polycarp,  and  frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tle "to  the  Philippians ;  recognized  by  Papias 
(ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  39) ;  repeatedly"  quoted 
by  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Terttillian, 
and  Origen  ;  it  was  accepted  without  hesitation 
by  the  universal  Church.  The  internal  evi- 
dence is  equally  strong.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  for  the 
most  part  been  founded  bv  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions. Supposing  it  to  have  l>ecn  written  at 
Babylon,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Sil- 


vanus,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  those 
churches,  bad  joined  Peter  after  a  tour  of  visi- 
tation,  either  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  or  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  minister  of  high  uuthority  in  the 
Church,  and  that  his  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  in  those  districts  determined 
the  apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.  The  assunq>- 
tion  that  Silvnnus  was  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Epistle  is  not  («ornc  out  by  the 
expression,  "  by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto 
you,"  such  words  according  to  ancient  usage 
applying  rather  to  the  U-arer  than  to  the  writer 
or  amanuensis.  Still  it  is  highly  probable  thai 
Silvanus  would  be  consulted  by  "Peter  through- 
out, ami  that  they  would  together  read  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to 
the  churches  in  those  districts.  We  have  thus 
a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty 
arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style  and 
modes  of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles 
who  differed  so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments. 

The  objects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  from 
its  contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions. 
They  were:  —  1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen 
the  Christians  in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2. 
To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual  duties 
involved  in  their  calling.  3.  To  warn  them 
against  special  temptations  attached  to  their 
position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  completeness  of  the  religious 
system  which  they  had  already  received.  Such 
an  attestation  was  especially  needed  by  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of  the  cider  apos- 
tles, and  al»ve  all  to'  that  of  Peter.  The  last, 
which  is  perhaps  the  very  principal  object,  is 
kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  is 
distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12.  The  harmony 
of  such  teaching  with  that  of  Paul  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  nor  is  the  general  arrangement  or  mode 
of  discussing  the  topics  unlike  that  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  still  the  indications 
of  originality  and  independence  of  thought  are 
at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  Epistle  is 
full  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of  Peter.  He  dwells  more 
frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all 
his  exhortations  to  patience,  self-control,  "and 
the  discharge  of  all  Christian  duties.  The 
apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one  thought,  —  the 
realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  In  this  he  is 
the  true  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those 
feelings  which  were  best  calculated  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. But  while  Peter  thus  shows  him- 
self a  genuine  Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly 
opposed  to  Jndaizing  tendencies.  He  l»eIongs 
to  the  school,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  is 
the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindi- 
cates the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and 
puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
liasis,  —  that  of  spiritual  development.  The 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  in 
this  Epistle  of  the  perpetual  obligation,  the 
dignity,  or  even  the  bearings,  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his  style  and 
thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imagery ;  but  he 
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contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the 
light  ot  the  gospel;  he  regards  the  privileges 
and  glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely 
in  their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

Second  Epistle.  — The  Second  Kpistle  of 
Peter  presents  questions  of  fur  greater  difficulty 
than  the  form  r.  We  have  few  references,  anil 
none  of  a  verv  positive  character,  in  the  writings 
of  the  earl  J  Fathers;  the  style  differs  materially 
fro. n  tint  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resem- 
blance, amounting  to  a  studied  imitation,  be- 
tween this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  position  of  Peter. 
Doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  were  entertained 
by  the  greatest  critics  of  the  early  Church  ;  in 
this  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  reckoned  among 
t\\i  disputed  books,  and  was  not  formally  ad- 
mitted into  the  Canon  until  the  year  393,  at 
thj  Council  of  Hippo.  The  content*  of  the 
Epistle  seem  quite  in  acordance  with  its  asserted 
origin.  We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers 
to  the  objections  above  stated  :  —  1 .  With  re- 
gard to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church,  we 
observe  that  it  wits  not  likely  to  be  quoted 
frequently ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of 
the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  Christendom  :  the  docu- 
ments of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scanty 
to  give  weight  to  the  argument  from  omission. 
Although  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 
yet  passages  from  Clement  of  Rome,  Hernias, 
Justin  Martyr.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  anil 
Irjiueas,  suggest  an  acquaintance  with  this 
Epiitle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Photius  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
wrote  a  coram  Hilary  on  all  the  disputed  Epis- 
tles, in  which  this  was  certainly  included.  Did- 
ymua  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  ecrtainly  included 
in  the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles' known  to 
Eusebius  and  Origen.  The  historical  evidence 
is  certainly  inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to 
require  or  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  the 
Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  ac- 
counted for  more  easily  than  its  admission  into 
the  C  inoo  after  the  question  as  to  iu  genuine- 
ness hod  been  raised. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than 
cm  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing 
that  the  apostle  employed  a  different  person 
as  his  am  muensis.  if  we  admit  that  Mine  time 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  two 
works,  that  in  writing  the  tirst  the  apostle  was 
aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second  by  another, 
perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
churches  addressed  by  him  were  considerably 
changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay 
of  faculties,  the  differences  may  be  regarded  a* 
insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  iu 
admitting  iu  genuineness.  The  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  lie  admitted  without 
affecting  our  judgment  unfavorably.  3.  The 
doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to  have 
originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where, 
however,  the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recog- 
nized at  a  very  early  period.  The  opinions  of 
modern  commentator-  may  be  summed  up 
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under  three  beads.  Many  reject  the  Epistle 
altogether  as  spurious.  A  few  consider  that 
the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  I'cter 
or  uuder  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  But  a  majority  of 
names  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  genu- 
ineness und  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. 

Some  apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing 
the  substance  ot'  the  apostle's  teaching.  The 
Preaching  or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  probablv  iden- 
tical with  a  work  called  the  Preaching  of  Paul, 
or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  by  Lac  tan  ti  us, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's 
teaching.  Another  work,  called  the  Revelation 
of  Peter,  was  held  in  much  esteem  for  centuries. 

[Cephas  occurs  in  the  following  passages: 
John  i.  42 ;  1  Cor.  i.  1 2  ;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  x v.  5  ; 
(}al.  i.  18,  ii.  9,  10,  14.  Cephas  is  the  Chaldec 
word  Cepha,  itself  a  corruption  of.  or  derivation 
from,  the  Hebrew  Ceph,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word, 
found  only  in  Job  xxx.  6  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It 
must  have  been  the  word  tctually  pronounced 
by  our  Lord  in  Matt-  xvi.  18,  ami  on  subse- 
quent occasions  when  the  apostle  was  addressed 
by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians.] 

Pethahi  ah.  1.  A  priest,  over  the  19th 
course  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 
—  2.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  He  is 
probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  Nch. 
ix.  5.  —  3.  The  son  of  Meshezabeel,  and  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (Xeh.  xi.  24). 

Po  thor,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  where 
Ralaam  resided  (Num.  xxii.  5  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  4). 
Its  position  is  wholly  unknown. 

Peth  uel.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Joel 
(Joel  i.  1 ). 

Peultha  i.    Properly  "  Peullethai ;  "  the 
eighth  son  of  Obcd-euom  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  &). 
Pha'ath  Mo'ab,  i  Esd.  v.  1 1  -  Pahath 

MoAB.      A  p. 

Phacar  eth  =  Pociirreth  <f  Ze bairn  (1 
Esd.  v.  34).  Ap. 

Phai'SUT.  Pabhur,  the  priestly  family  (1 
Esd.  ix.  22).  Ap. 

Phaldai'us  —  Pedaiah  4  (1  Esd.  ix.  44). 

Phale'as  =  Padox  (l  Esd.  v.  29).  Ap. 
Pha  lec.    Peleo  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke 

iii.  35). 

PhalTu.  Pallu  the  son  of  Reuben  is  so 
called  in  the  A.  V.  of  (Jen.  xlvi.  9. 

Phal'ti.  The  son  of  Lnish  of  Gallim,  to 
whom  Saul  gave  Micbal  in  marriage  after  his 
mad  jealousy  had  driven  David  forth  as  an 
outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44).  In  2  Sain.  iii.  15,  he 
is  called  Piiaetiei..  With  the  exception  of 
this  brief  mention  of  his  name,  and  the  touch- 
ing little  csptode  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 

Phal'tiel.  The  same  as  Phaeti  (2  Sam. 
iii.  15). 

Phun  uel.  The  father  of  Anna,  the  proph- 
etess of  the  trilic  of  Ascr  (Luke  ii.  36). 

Phar  acim.  The  "  sons  of  Pharadm  " 
were  among  the  servants  of  the  Temple  who 
returned  with  ZoroKabel,  according  to  the  list 
in  1  Esd.  v.  31.  Ap. 
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Pha  raoh,  the  common  title  of  tlie  native 
kings  of  Egvpt  in  the  liible,  corresiHJiiding  to 
P-RA  or  PH-RA,  "  the  Sun,"  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.   As  several  king*  are  onlv  mentioned 
bv  the  title  "  Pharaoh  "  in  the  Bible,  it  is  im- 
portant  to  endeavor  to  discriminate  them.  We 
shall  therefor*  here  state  what  is  known  res- 
pecting them  in  order.     I.   The  Pharaoh  of 
Abraham. — The  Scripture  narrative  docs  not 
afford  us  anv  clear  indications  for  the  identi- 
ticution  of  the  I'haraoh  of  Abraham.    At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt, 
according  to  Hales as  well  as  Ussher's  chronol- 
ogy, it  is  generally  held  that  the  country,  or  at 
least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerful 
line  was  the  xvth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  terri- 
tories of  which  would  be  first  entered  by  one 
coming  from  the  east.    The  date  at  which 
Abraham  visited  Egypt  was  aliout  bx.  2081, 
which  would  accord  with  the  time  of  Salatis, 
the  head  of  the  xvth  dvnastv,  according  to  our 
reckoning.    2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  —  The 
chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line  to 
which  this  Pharaoh  ln-longed  are  that  he  was 
a  despotic  monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  fol- 
lowed Egyptian  customs,  but  did"  not  hesitate 
to  set  them  aside  when  he  thought  fit ;  that  he 
seems  to  have  desired  to  gain  complete  power 
over  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  he  favored  stran- 
gers.    These  particulars  certainly  appear  to 
lend  support  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tianized  foreigner  rather  than  an  Egyptian. 
Baron  Bunscn  supposed  that  he  wns'Seser- 
teson  [.,  the  head  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  on 
account  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription of  a  famine  in  that  king's  reign. 
This  identification,  although  receiving  some 
•npport  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
Scsostris,  a  name  reasonably  traceable  to  Seser- 
tcsen,  divided  the  land,  and  raised  his  chief 
revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders,  must 
lxs  abandoned,  since  the  calamity  recorded  does 
not  approach  Joseph's  famine  in  character,  and 
the  age  is  almost  certainly  too  remote. 

If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh 
was  an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that 
he  was  one  of  the  shepherd  kings,  —  a  view 
almost  inevitable  if  we  infer  that  he  ruled  dar- 
ing the  shepherd  period,  —  we  are  struck  with 
the  fitness  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  bib- 
lical narrative.  It  is  stated  by  Ensebius  that 
the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the 
shepherd  Apophis.  Apophis  belonged  to  the 
xvth  dynasty,  which  was  certainly  of  shep- 
herds, and  the  most  powerful  foreign  line,  for 
it  seems  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one  if  not 
two  more.  This  dynasty,  according  to  our 
view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled  for  either 
284  years  (Africanus),  or  259  years  in  months 
(Joscphtis),  from  About  B.C.  2080.  If  Halo's 
chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
tw  cornet,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under 
this  dynasty,  commencing  abottt  B.C.  1870, 
which  would  be  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
bat  one  or  perhaps  the  last  king  of  the  dvnastv  ; 
was  possibly  in  the  time  of  Apophis.  who  ended 
the  line  according  to  Africanus.  It  is  to  Ix- 
remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said  to  have  been 
T»f  Phoenicians.  This  king  appears  to  have 
reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment  (or,  per- 


haps, somewhat  earlier)  until  Jacob's  death,  a 
period  of  at  least  twentv-six  years,  from  B.C. 
cir.  1876  to  1850,  ami  to  "have  been  the  fifth  or 
sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynasty. 

3.  The.  Pharaoh  of  the  Oa/nreuion. —  The 
first  persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  Phuruoh  of  the  Oppression, 
from  the  second,  the  I'haraoh  of  the  Exodus, 
es|K  cially  as  he  commenced,  and  probably  long 
carried  on,  the  persecution.  The  general  view 
is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian.  He  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty  :  we  believe  that  he 
was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either.  The  chief 
points  in  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  former 
opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamscs, 
Whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  op- 
pressors was  a  king  Barneses.  The  first  king 
of  this  name  known  was  head  of  the  xixth  dy- 
nasty, or  hist  king  of  the  xviiith.  Manetha 
says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
Menptah,  who  wus  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Hameses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  second. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  seems  at 
first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially  if  it 
be  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a 
shepherd  king.  If  we  assign  him  to  the  age 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  which  our  view  of 
Hebrew  chronology  would  probably  oblige  us 
to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine  whether  he 
were  a  shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a  shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  xvith  or  the 
xviith  dynasty.  The  reign  of  this  king  prob- 
ably commenced  a  little  before  the  birtn  of 
Moses,  which  we  place  B.C.  1732,  and  seems  to 
have  lasted  upwards  of  forty  years,  perhaps 
much  more. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  —  What  is 
known  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather 
biographical  than  historical.    It  does  not  add 
much  to  our  means  of  identifying  the  line  of 
the  oppressors,  excepting  by  the  indications  of 
race  his  character  affords.  "His  churactcr  finds 
its  parallel  among  the  Assyrians  rather  than 
the  Egyptians.    Respecting  the  time  of  this 
king,  we  can  only  say  that  he  was  reigning  for 
about  a  year  or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which 
we  place  B.C.  1652.    5.  Pharaoh,  Jather-in-law 
of  Mered.  —  In  the  genealogies  of  the  trilie  of 
Judtih,  mention  is  made  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Pharaoh,  married  to  an  Israelite ;  "  Rithiah 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mcred  took  " 
(1  dir.  IV.  18).    This  marriage  may  tend  to 
ni<l  us  in  determining  the  age  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.   It  is  perhaps  less  probable  thut  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  shep- 
herd king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  oppres- 
sion.   6.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Iladad  the 
Edomite.  —  Eor  the'  identification*  of  this  Pha- 
raoh, we  have  chronological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife.    Unfortunately,  however,  the 
history  of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giv- 
ing us  clear  information  as  to  the  kings.   It  ap- 
pears that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  xxth 
dynasty,  the  high-priests  of  Amen,  the  god 
of  Thebes,  gained  great  power,  and  at  last 
supplanted  the  Rameses  family,  at  least  in 
Upper  Egypt.    At  the  same  time,  a  line  of 
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Tanite  kings,  Manetho'*  x\i*t  dvnastv.  seem*  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  thr  king  of  Jndnh  at 
to  have  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt,  ft  may  here*-  Mcgiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  C'hr.  xxxv. 
sonably  supposed  that  tiie  Pharaoh  or  l'ha-  20-24).  Neeho  seems  to  have  won  returned 
raohs  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  to  Egypt:  perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  were  Tanitcs,  as  when  he  deposed  Jchoahaz.  The  army  was 
Tani*  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  territory,  probahlv  posted  at  Carvhcmish,  and  was  there 
According  to  Afrit  anus,  the  list  of  the  xxist  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth  year 
dynasty  is  as  follows:  —  Smcudcs,  twenty -six  of  Necho  (B.C.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as  it 
years  ;  Pstiscnucs,  forty  -  six  ;  Nephelcheres,  seems,  then  at  its  bead  (Jer  xlvi.  1,  2,  C,  10). 
lour;  Amenothis,  nine;  Osochor,  six;  P»i-  This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic 
naches,  nine;  Psusennea,  fourteen;  but  Euse-  dominions  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
bius  give*  the  second  king  forty -one,  and  the  10.  Pharaoh  Tjop/tra. —  The  next  king  of 
last,  thirty-tive  years,  and  his  numbers  make  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh 
up  the  sum  of  130  years,  which  Africanus  Hophra,  the  second  successor  of  Necho,  from 
and  he  agree  in  assigning  to  the  dynasty,  whom  he  was  separated  by  the  six-vcars'  reign 
If  we  take  tlie  ntimticrs  of  Eusebius,  Osochor  |  of  Psammetichus  II.  Tbe  name  Hophrn  is  in 
woulil  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- j  hieroglyphics  W A H-(  P ) R A- H AT,  and  the 
dail  flod,  and  P'susetmes  II.  the  father-in-law  of  last  syllable  is  equally  omitted  by  Herodotus, 
Solomon  ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would  J  who  writes  Apries,  and*  by  Manetho,  who  writea 
substitute  1'suaennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinat'hea.   Uaphris.    He  catue  to  the  throne  about  B.C. 

7.  Pharaoh,  Jhtltrr-in-Uiw  of  Solomon.  —  Tbe  589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus 
mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psam- 
Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building,  shows  metichus  I.  In  the  Bible,  it  is  related  that 
that  the  marriage  took  pliiee  not  later  than  the  !  ICedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was  aided  by 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the  Temple  a  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  fultil- 
was  finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the  ment  of  a  treatv,  and  that  an  amiv  came  out 
fourth  year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38).  It  appears  I  of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldajans  were  obliged 
that  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place  be-  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was 
tween  about  eleven  and  twenty  •  four  years  |  first  besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zcdekiah, 
before  Shishak's  accession.  It  must  be  recol-  ;  B.C.  590,  and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year, 
lected  that  it  seems  certain  that  Solomon's  j  B.C.  588.  It  was  evidcntlv  continuously  in- 
fathcr-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh  who  was  vested  for  a  length  of  time  before  it  was  taken, 
reigning  when  Hudad  left  Egypt.  Both  Pha-  so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh's  expe- 
raohs  cannot  yet  lie  identified  in  Manetho's  dition  took  place  during  590  or  589.  There 
list.  This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  may,  there.bre,  be  some  doubt  whether  Psam- 
Palcstine  (1  K.  ix.  16).  The  next  kings  of  j  metichus  II.  lie  not  the  king  here  spoken  ot ; 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  Shishak,  |  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  siege  may 
probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  second  i  lie  supposed  to  have  lasted  some  time  before  the 
of  these  were  of  the  xxiid  dynasty,  if  the  iden-  i  Egyptians  could  have  heard  of  it,  and  marched 
titication  of  Zerah  with  I'serken  be  accepted;  to  relieve  thecitv;  and  also  that  Hophrn  may 
ami  the  thinl  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  She-  j  have  come  to  the  throne  as  earlv  as  b.c  5'.H). 
beks  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethi-  The  Egyptian  army  returned  without  effecting 
opians.  I  its  purpose  (Jer.  x'xvii.  5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11  - 1 X ; 

8.  Pharaoh,  the  opponent  of  Sennacherib. —  |  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  1-4).  No  subsequent  Pharaoh 
This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6)  can  only  be  the  j  is  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  there  areprcdic- 
Sethos  whom  Herodotu.  mentions  as  the  oppo-  tions  doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of 
nent  of  Sennacherib,  and  who  mav  be  reason-  |  later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest, 
ably  supposed  to  lie  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  whi  n  the  prophecv.  "  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
last  king  of  his  xxiiid  dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "  (Ex.  xxx.  13), 
an  Ethiopian,  whether  then  ruling  in  Egypt  or   was  fulfilled. 

not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not  called  Pharaoh.     Pharaoh's  Daughter ;  Pharaoh,  the 

9.  Pharaoh  ffecho. —  The  first  mention  in  the  Daughter  Of.  Three  Egyptian  princoscs, 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  'mentioned  in  the 
is  in  the  case  of  I'haraoh  Necho,  who  is  also  Bible.  — 1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter 
called  Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written  of  the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  Israel 
Necho  and  Nechoh  ;  and  in  hieroglyphics,  ites  ( Ex.  ii.  5-lo;.  She  appears  from  her  con 
NEKU.  This  king  was  of  the  Suite  xxvith  duct  towards  Moses  to  have  lieen  heiress  to  ihc 
dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him  either  throne.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus,  an  historian 
the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Euse-  of  uncertain  date,  Calif  this  princess  Merrliis, 
bins).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekos,  and  assigns  and  her  father,  the  oppressor,  Palmnnothes, 
to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  con-  anil  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Chenephres, 
firmed  by  tin;  monuments.  He  seems  to  have  who  nih  il  in  the  country  above  Memphis, 
been  an  interprising  king,  is  he  is  related  to  The  tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value. — 
have  attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connect-  2.  Bithiuh.  wife  of  Mend  aii  Israelite,  daughter 
ing  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  ami  to  have  of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  cireum-  of  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (1  Chr.  iv. 
navigate  Africa,  which  was  successfully  accom-  18). — 3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably 
plished.  At  the  commencement  of  his  rvign  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  xxist  dynasty  (1  K*. 
(B.C.  610),  he  made  war  against  the  king  of  iii.  I,  vii.  8,  ix.  24).  ~|Sec  Pharaoh  7.] 
Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his  way  by  \     Pharaoh,  the  Wife  Of.     The  wife  of 
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one  I'hnnioh,  the  kin}:  who  received  Hadad  the 
lvlomite,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is 
called  "queen;"  and  her  name,  Tuhpencs,  is 
given.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
xxist  dynasty.    [Taiipkxes ;  Pharaoh  6.1 

Fharathio  in,  properly  Phakathox.  One 
of  the  cities  of  J  in  lie  a  fortified  by  Bacchides 
during  his  eontests  with  Jonathan  Mac«  a  Incus 
(1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  doubtless  represents  un 
ancient  Pirathou,  though  hardly  that  of  the 
Judges.  Ap. 

Pha  res,  Pharez  or  Perez,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

Pharez.  1.  (Perez,  I  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
Piiares,  Mutt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33;  1  Esd.  v. 
5.)  Twin  son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zcrah,  of  Judah, 
and  Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii. 
Pharez  seems  to  have  kept  the  right  of  primo 
geniturc  over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  gencalogi 
tal  lists,  his  name  comes  first.  The  house  also 
which  he  founded  was  far  more  numerous  and 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  Zarhitcs.  Its  re- 
markable fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
"  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez, 
whom  Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez's 
personal  history  or  character,  nothingls  known. 
After  the  death,  therefore,  of  Er  and  Onan 
without  children,  Pharez  occupied  the  rank  of 
Judah s  second  son,  and  moreover  from  two 
of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hczronites  and  Hamulites.  From 
Hczron'B  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually 
Jesus  Christ  In  the  reign  of  David,  the  house 
of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. A  considerable  number  of  his 
mighty  men  seem,  from  their  patronymic  or 
gentile  names,  to  have  been  of  the  same  house; 
and  the  roval  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the 
family. —2.  Parosh  ( I  Esd.  viii.  36  ;  com  p. 
Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Pharira  =  Perida  or  Perijda  (I  Esd. 
T.33).    A  p. 

Pharisees,  a  religions  party  or  school 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so 
called  from  Ptrvthin,  the  Aramaic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Perwdtim,  "  separated."  The 
name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is  usually 
considered  that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Assideans  mentioned  in  the 
1st  Book  of  Maccabees,  ii.  42,  vri.  13-17;  and 
in  the  2d  Book,  xiv.  6.  Authorities.  —  The 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees 
are  mainly  threefold.  1st.  The  writings  of 
Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee  (  VU.  2), 
anil  who  in  each  of  his  great  works  professes 
to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions  (B. ./. 
ii.  8,  §  2-14;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  2,  and  compare 
xiiL  10,  §  5-6.  xvii.  2.  §4.  xiii.  16,  §  2.  and  Vk. 
.'!*).  The  value  of  Josephus's  accounts  would 
b<-  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accommodated 
them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas.  2dlv. 
The  Ni  w  Testament,  including  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  in  addition  to  the  Gospel*  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  3dlv.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Talmud  called  the  Mishna.  or  "  second  law." 
This  is  hy  far  the  most  important  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  the  Pharisees  ;  and  it  mav 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 


to  have  adequate  conceptions  respecting  them, 
without  consulting  that  work.  It  is  a  digest 
of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a  compendium  of 
the  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in  its 
present  form  bv  Rubbi  Jchudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourisla-d  in 
the  2d  century.  He  succeeded  his  father  Sime- 
on as  putriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  office 
at  least  thirty  years.  The  precise  date  of  his 
death  is  disputed ;  some  placing  it  in  a  year 
somewhat  antecedent  to  194  a  i>.,  while  others 
place  it  as  late  as  220  a  d.,  when  he  would 
have  been  about  81  years  old.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  that  although  it  may  include 
a  few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  Mishna  was 
composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  2d  century,  and 
represents  the  traditions  which  were  current 
amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  pro- 
posed in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Pharisees ;  afterwards 
to  notice  their  opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on 
free-will ;  and  finally,  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  proselytizing  spirit  attributed  to  them 
at  the  time  of  Christ. 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Phari- 
sees common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modem 
Jews  is,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  re- 
garded as  a  summary-  of  the  principles  and 
general  law  of  the  Hebrew  people,  there  was  an 
oral  law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written 
law.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch there  was  no  precept,  and  no  regulation, 
ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal,  of  which  God 
had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explanations  neccs- 
sary  for  their  application,  with  the  order  to 
transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  classi- 
cal passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the 
following-  —  "Moses  received  the  (oral)  law 
from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and 
Joshua  to  the  eldeis,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  ( Pirke  Abdth,  i.).  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions  which 
hound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  direct 
revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis- 
puted, although  there  was  no  proof  from  the 
written  law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition 
to  interpretations  received  from  Mobes,  which 
were  either  implied  in  the  written  law  or  to  fw 
elicited  from  it  by  reasoning,  there  were  three 
other  classes  of  traditions.  1st.  Opinions  on 
disputed  points,  which  were  the  result  of  a 
majority  of  rotes.  2dly.  Decrees  made  by 
prophets  and  wise  men  iii  different  ages.  These 
carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the  written 
law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  onler  to  protect 
the  Jewish  people  from  temptations  to  sin  or 
pollution.  3dly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  disputed  question*. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dren, formalizing  and  defining  the  minutest 
particulars  of  ritual  observances.  The  expres- 
sions of  "  bondage,"  of  *'  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,"  and  of  "  burdens  too  heavy  for  men 


to  licar."  faithfully  represent  the  imni 
produced  by  their  multiplicity.  An  elaborate 
argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  them 
individually;  but  the  sting  of  them  consisted 
in  their  aggregate  number,  which  would  have 
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a  tendency  to  quench  the  fervor  and  the  fresh-  word.    They  must  l*e  regarded  as  having  bocn 

ncss  of  u  spiritual  religion.    They  varied  in  some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the 

character,  and  instance*  may  l>e  given  of  three  world  has  ever  seen.    It  wiu  alleged  against 

different  classes: — 1st,  of  those  which,  admit-  them,  on  the  highest  spiritual  authority,  that 

ting  certain  principles,  were  points  reationahle  they  "  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 

to  define;  2dly.  of  points  defined  which  were  their  traditions."     I'liis  would  be  true  in  the 

superfluously   particularized  ;    and   .'Idly,  of  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  of  religion 

points  defined  when:  the  discussion  of  them  at  in  the  Uld  Testament  being  almost  incompati- 

all  was  superstitious  and  puerile.    In  order,  hie  with  such  endless  forms  ( Mie.  vi.  8) ;  hut  it 

however,  to  ohserve  regulations  on  point!  of  I  was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the 

this  kind,  mixed  with  others  less  ohjectiouahle,  traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance  with  gen- 

and  with  some  which,  regarded  from  a  certain  nine  religion.    An  analogy  has  been  pointed 

|ioint  of  view,  were  in  themselves  individually  ;  out  by  Gcigcr  between  the  Pharisees  and  our 

not  unreasonalile,  the  Pharisees  formed  a  kind  own  Puritans;  and  in  some  points  there  are 

of  society.    A  member  was  called aeAaAeV;  and  ,  undouhtcd   features  of  similarity,  beginning 

those  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  even  with  their  names.    Both  were  innovator*, 

were  not  mcml>crs  were  called  "  the  people  of  hotli  of  them  hail  republican  tendencies,  mimI 

the  land,"  or  the  vulvar.    Each  member  under*  even  in  their  zeal  for  religion*  education  there 

took,  in  the  presence  of  three  other  members,  was  some  resemblance.     But  here  comparison 

that  be  would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  ceases.     In  the  most  essential  |>oints  of  reli- 

association.  gion,  they  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  were  directly  antagonistic, 

of  the  Pi  uirisees  related  to  what  was  clean  II.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Jo>ephus 

[taJtSr]  and  unclean  [tami).     Whether  their  presents  the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a 

origin  was  Symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fan-  light  to  his  Greek  readers,  that,  whatever  inter- 

ciful,  or  conventional,  it  wxs  a  matter  of  vital  pre  tat  ion  his  ambiguous  language  might  |kj»i- 

importance  to  a  Pharisee  that  he  should  lie  well  lily  admit,  he  obviously  would  have  prodiued 

■eqnaintcd  with   the   Pharisaical   regulations  the  impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 

concerning  what  was  clean  and  what  was  un-  !  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus 

(lean;  for,  as  among  the  modern  Hindoos  {some  his  statement  respecting  them  is,  "  They  Kay 

of  whose  customs  are  very  similar  to  those  of  that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but  that  tiie 

the  Pharisees),  every  one  technically  unclean  I  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or  transitu* 

u  cat  off  from  almost  every  religious  ceremony,  prates)  into  another  body,  while  the  soul  of 

so,  according  to  the  l-evltical  law,  every  uu-  ;  bad  men  is  chastised  by  eternal  punishment " 
clean  person  was  cut  otf  from  all  religious  [li.  .1.  ii.  8,  §  14).  And  there  are  two  passages 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  j  in  the  Gospels  which  might  countenance  this 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20).  On  idea:  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  Herod  the 
principles  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the]  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  thai  Jesus 
Levities!  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7).  it  was  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead 
possible  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties  j  (though  a  different  color  is  given  to  Herod's 
either  by  mlimf  or  by  touching  what  was  unclean  thoughts  in  the  corresponding  passage,  Luke 
in  the  Pharisaical  sense.  In  reference  tow/my,  ix.  7-'J> ;  and  another,  in  John  ix.  2,  when'  the 
independently  of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacri-  question  is  put  to  Jesus,  whether  the  blind  man 
liecs,  which  is  the  subject  of  two  other  treatises,  1  himself  had  sinned,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
the  Mishna  contains  one  treatise  called  Chut  in,  lioru  blind.  Notwithstanding  these  passages, 
which  is  specially  devoted  to  the  slaughtering  however,  there  does  not  ap|»car  to  be  sufficient 
of  fowls  and  cattle  for  domestic  use.  One  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Pharisees  believed 
point  in  its  very  first  section  is  by  itself  vitally  iu  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in  the 
distinctive.  This  point  is,  "that  ««</  thiwj  same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is 
slaughtered  by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  most  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul's  stateni  nt 
mi  li  t  to  be  eaten,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animal  to  the  chief  priests  and  council  ( Acts  xxiii.  <>)  ; 
that  had  died  of  itself,  and,  like  such  carcass,  and  it  is  likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ's 
should  pollute  the  person  who  carried  it."  In  teaching,  which  does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine 
reference  likewise  to  touching  what  is  unclean,  ,  of  u  future  life  as  any  thinir  new  (Matt.  xxii.  •'!•». 
the  Mishna  abound*  with  prohibitions  and  dis-  Mark  xii.  23;  Luke  xx.  34-36).  On  this  head, 
mictions  no  less  minute.  It  is  proper  to  add  the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  i  Gospels,  as  distinguished  from  any  mere  trans- 
tli  il  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  I  migration  of  souls  ;  and  the  peculiar  phrase, 
much  more  that  they  had  degenerated  into  the  **  the  world  to  come,"  frequently  occurs  Ifl  it. 
vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Ro- j  111.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Phari* 
iniu  popes  und  cardinals  during  the  2<M»  years  sees  .  oneeruing  the  freedom  of  the  will,  adittieul- 
p receding  the  Reformation.    Joscphu*  com-  rv  ari»i  s  from  tlie  very  prominent  position  which 

iiared  the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  they  occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Joscphns,  where* 
1c  says  that  they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respect  as  nothing  vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar 
giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seem*  to  d  >pend  on 
leadership  of  reason  iu  what  it  had  selected  those  opinions;  mid  Mine  of  his  expressions 
and  transmitted  as  a  good  {Ant.  win.  !,§.'»).  are  Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  "  There  wrc 
Although  there  would  !*•  hvpoerites  among  three  sects  of  the  JcWS,M  he  s  ivs,  "  which  had 
them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  nil  different  conceptions  respecting  human  affairs, 
the  Pharisees  as  a  liodv  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  of  which  one  wa<  c  alled  Pharisees,  the  second 
•ensc  wherein  we  at  the  proem  day*  use  the   Sadducees,  and  the  third  Esscncs.    The  Phari- 
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see*  suy  that  some  thin?*,  and  not  all  things, 
are  the' work  of  fate;  hut  thut  some  things  are 
in  our  own  power  to  he  and  nut  to  be.  But 
the  Ksscnes  declare  that  fute  rules  all  ilmu  - 
and  thut  nothing  hap|jcns  to  man  except  by  its 
decree.  The  Sudducces,  on  the  other  hand,  take 
away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought, 
and  that  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it ; 
hut  in  their  estimate  all  things  arc  in  the  power 
of  ourselves,  as  being  ourselves  tlie  causes  of 
our  good  thing*,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsidcratcness  "  (comp.  xviii.  I, IS, 
and  U.  ./.  ii.  8,  §  14).  In  reference  to  this 
jioint,  the  opinion  of  Gnetz  ((Jtn-ldvhtt  der 
Jmkn,  iii.  50!>)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
real  dirkrence  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
dueees  was  ut  first  practical  and  political. 
[Saddiceks.  j 

IV.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism 
among  the  Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable 
authority  for  the  statement  thut  it  prevailed  to 
a  very  great  extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xxiii.  13) ;  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it  on 
account  of  its  probable  importance  in  having 
paved  the  way  tor  the  early  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  become 
scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civil- 
ised world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are 
said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  uccord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusulem,  "  from  every  region 
under  heaven."  Admitting  that  this  was  an 
Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  16),  there 
must  have  been  mime  foundation  for  it  in  fact. 
Now,  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  lie 
proved  from  Josephus  [Ant,  xx.  2,  §  3),  that 
missions,  and  organized  attempts  to  produce 
conversions,  although  unknown  to  Greek  phi- 
losophers, existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or 
customs  of  synagogues  afforded  facilities  which 
do  not  exist  now  either  in  synagogues  or  Chris- 
tian churches  for  presenting  new  views  to  a 
congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2;  Luke  iv.  16). 
Under  such  auspices,  the  proselytizing  spirit  of 
the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theologi- 
cal controversies.  Thus  there  existed  prece- 
dents and  favoring  circumstances  for  efforts  to 
make  proselvtes,  when  the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee  by  educa- 
tion, a  Greek  bv  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen 
by  birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
those  who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted  the 
elaborate  ritual-system  of  the  written  ami  oral 
law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ;  and  thus 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  them- 
selves in  breaking?  down  every  hurrier  between 
Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  unite  all  mankind  by  the  brother- 
hood of  a  common  Christianity. 

Phar'OSh.  Klsewhere  Parosii  ( F./.r.  rift.  3). 

Phar/par.  The  second  of  the  "  two  rivers 
of  Damascus"  —  Abana  and  Phnrpar — allud- 
ed to  by  Xaaman  (2  K.  v.  12).  The  two  prin- 
cipal streams  in  the  district  of  Damascus  are 
the  Ihtrada  and  the  Auxtjl  in  fact,  there  are 
no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  river." 
Then-  are  i;ood  grounds  for  identifying  the 
linnuia  with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  there- 
lore  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  consider  the 


l  Auxij  as  being  the  Pharpar.    It  takes  its  rise 
!  on  the  S.  K.  slopes  of  Hermon,  some  five  or 
■  six  miles  from  /;-  ,t  Jmn,  close  to  a  village 
called  Amy,  the  name  of  which  it  bears  during 
the  first  port  of  its  course.    It  then  runs  S.  K. 
;  by  Kej'r  t/auvw  and  Sam,  but,  soon  recovering 
I  itself  bv  a  turn  northwards,  ultimately  ends  in 
the  DakrH  liijmuh,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus,  nearly  due 
east  of,  and  about  forty  miles  from,  the  point 
ut  which  it  started. 

Phar  ziteS,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Plum 7.,  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 
Phase  ah.  Paseah  2  (Xch.  vii.  51 ). 
Phase  lis.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Parnphy- 
lia,  and  consequently  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Its  commerce  wus  considerable  in  the 
sixth  century,  h.c  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Amasis 
it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek  towns  which 
carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
the  Hunseutic  confederacy  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  later  times,  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a 
resort  of  the  Pamphylian  and  Cilicion  pirates. 
Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a  rock  of  50  or  100  feet 
elevution  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the 
main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous  marsh.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed  port  and  a 
roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larger  artificial 
harbor,  formed  by  u  mole  run  out  into  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a 
considerable  extent  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  For  a  time,  the  Phaselites  confined 
their  relations  with  the  Pamphylians  to  the 
purposes  just  mentioned  ;  but  they  subsequently 
joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence tne  loss  of  tlieir  independence,  and 
their  town  lands,  in  the  war  which  was  waged 
by  the  Roman  consul,  Publius  Servilius  lsau- 
rtcus,  in  the  years  77-73  b.c.  It  is  in  the 
interval  between  the  growth  of  the  Cilician 
piracy,  and  the  Servilian  expedition,  that  the 
incidents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 
bees occurred  ( 1  Mace.  xv.  23).  Ap. 

Phas  iron,  the  name  of  the  head  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  "the  children  of  Phasiron"  (I 
Mace.  ix.  66),  defeated  bv  Jonathan.  Ap. 
Phas  aaron.    Pashur  (1   Red.  v.  23). 

Phe'be.  [Piiaran.] 

Pheni'ce.   I.  Sec  Pncs?ucE,  Phcskicia 
LX  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  more  properly  Pho2NIX 
Phcnicc,  in  Acts  xxvii.  12,  is  the  name  of  a 
haven  in  Crete,  on  the  south  coast;  and  the 
|  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek 
'  word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophrastus 
\  says  was  indigenous  in  the  island.    Both  Ptol- 
t  emv  and  Strabo  mention  a  town   Phoenix ; 
j  while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven  of  u 
similar  name.    Mr.  James  Smith  places  P he- 
nice  at  the  modern  Aw/rd. 

Phcr  csitcs,  I  Ksd.  viii.  69  =  Perizxites; 
comp.  Kzr.  ix.  I.  Ap. 

Pher  eeite,  Pher'ezites  (Jud.  v.  16;  2 

F.sd.  i.  21 ),  Perizzite,  Perizzitcs.  Ap. 

Phi'chol,  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines  of  (rerar 
in  the  davs  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22, 
32)  and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26).   Josephus  mentions 
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him  on  the  second  occasion  only, 
other  hand,  the   LXX.  introduce  Ahuzzath 
Abiraclcch's  other  companion,  on  the  tint  also. 

Philiidol  phia.  A  town  on  the  confines 
of  Lrilia  and  Phrygia  Catakecaumene,  built  by 
Attain-.  II..  king  of  Pcrgamus.  It  wis  situ- 
ated on  the  lower  sloi»es  of  Tinolus,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  V  allev  of  the  Ain-t-qkiul 


On  the  |  a  d.  63,  or  early  in  i  d.  64.    Nothing  is 

ing  to  conHrin  the  yenmimeness  of  tin  Kpistle. 
The  external  testimony  is  unimpeachable.  The 
Canon  of  Muratori  enumerates  thi>  a>  one  of 
Paul's  Epistles.  Tertullian  mention*  it,  and 
says  that  .Marc ton  admitted  it  into  his  collec- 
tion. Origen  and  Euscbius  include  it  among 
the  universally  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  times.  Nor  dm*  the  Epistle  it- 
self oAVranv  thing  to  conflict  with  this  decision. 
Haur  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
and  make  it  the  personified  illustration  from 
some  later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity 
unites  ami  equalises  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  have  separated. 
He  docs  not  impugn  the  external  evidence. 


Sou,  a  river  which  is  piohably  the  Cogamus  of 
antiquitv,  and  falls  into  the  Wwiistchai  (tlie 
Hertnus")  in  the  neighborhood  of  S<trt  Ka1e*i 
(Sardia),  about  twenty  live  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  site  of  Philadelphia.  This  latter  is  still 
represented  by  a  town  called  AHah-shehr  (city 
of  God).  Its'  elevation  is  952  feet  above  the 
sea.    The  region  around  is  highly  volcanic, 

and,  geologically  speaking,  belongs  to  the  dis-  But.  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly 
trict  of  Phrygia  Catakecaumene,  on  the  western  j  he  suggests  some  linguistic  objeci 
edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  original  population  j  authorship  of  the  letter,  which 
ol  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedonian,  nounced  unfounded  and  frivolous, 
and  the  national  character  to  have  been  re-  ;  Our  knowledge  respecting  the  oawion  and 
tained  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was  oltject  of  the  letter  are  must  derive  from  declara- 
however,  as  appears  from  Rev.  iii.  9,  s  svna-  tions  or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself, 
slle 


to  Paul's 
be  pro- 


gogne  of  Hellenizing  Jews  there,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church.  The  locality  continued  to 
be  subject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  tendered  even  the  town- 
walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe.  The  expense  of 
reparation  was  constant,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  C  hristian 
Church  (Kcv.  iii.  8). 

Pbilar'ches.  This  word  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  A.  V.  in  2  Mace.  viii.  32.  where 
it  is  really  the  name  of  an  office,  "the  com- 
mander of*  the  cavalry."  Ap. 

Phile  mon,  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of 
Onesimus.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Co- 
lossie,  or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city  when 
the  apostle  wrote  to  him  ;  first,  becaiiMj"  Onesi- 
mus was  a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  9)  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  Archippus  was  a  Colossian 
(Col.  iv.  I"),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Phil- 
emon at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1. 
2).  It  is  related  that  Philemon  became  bishop 
of  Colossa?,  and  died  as  a  martyr,  under  Nero. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  letter  to  "him,  that  Phil- 
emon was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numer 
o«s  household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive 
liberality  towards  his  friends,  and  the  poor  in 
general.  He  was  indebted  to  the  apostle  Paul 
as  the  medium  of  his  personal  participation  in 
the  gospel.  It  is  not  certain  under  what  cir 
ciimstanccs  they  became  known  to  each  other. 
It  is  evident  that,  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he 
gave  no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and 
power  of  his  faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
w  hich  the  sacred  accord  makes  known  to  us. 

Phile  mori,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to, 

is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephcsians, 
Colossians,  Philippians)  which  the  apostle  wrote 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  time 
when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with  much  pre- 
cision. The  apostle,'  at  the  close  of  the  letter, 
expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  Pre- 
suming, therefore,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not  disap-  j 
pointed  in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 

this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year  1  dissertations  which  have  been  written  concern 


Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master 
k.nd  the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  them.  Paul  used  his 
influence  with  Onesimus  (in  rer.  12)  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  Coloosw.  and  place  himself 
again  at  the  disposal  of  his  master.  On  his  do- 
partun  Paul  put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as 
evidence  that  Onesimus  was  a  true  and  ap- 
proved disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  be  received  not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  ser- 
vant, as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  con siuV ration 
and  love.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  »wn 
child,  promises  reparation  if  he  hat'  done  any 
wrong,  demands  for  him  not  only  u  remission 
of  all  penalties,  but  the  reception  of  svmpatby, 
affection,  Christian  brotherhood.  Such  was  tfio 
purpose  and  such  the  argument  of  the  Epistle. 
The  malt  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
may  be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Phile- 
mon that  the  apostle's  intercession  for  Onesi- 
mus was  not  unavailing.  Surely  r>  %  fitting 
response  to  his  plcudings  for  Onesimus  could 
involve  less  than  a  cessation  of  every  thing  op- 
pressive and  harsh  in  his  civil  condition,  a  t  far 
as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate  or  neu- 
tralize the  evils  of  a  legalized  system  of  bond- 
age, as  well  as  a  cessation  of  every  thing  which 
violated  his  rights  as  a  Christian.  How  much 
further  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of 
the  Kpistle  obliges  us  or  authorizes  us  to  go 
has  not  yet  been  settled  bv  any  very  general 
consent  of  interpreters.  The  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon has  one  peculiar  feature — its  trsthrtiail 
charucirr  it  may  be  termed  —  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  the  other  epistles.  The  wri- 
ter had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome;  but 
Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  decree  of 
self-denial,  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them 
which,  in  lieing  equal  to  the  occasion,  could 
hardly  be  greater. 

Phile  tUS  was  possibly  a  disciple  of  Hy- 
mennjus,  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  2  Tim. 
ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without  him  in  an 
earlier  epistle  (1  Tim  i.  20).  VVaterland  con- 
denses in  a  few  lines  the  substance  of  many 
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ing  their  opinion*,  and  the  sentence  which  was 
inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them.  "  They 
appear  to  have  been  persons  who  believed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted 
them,  allegorizing  away  the  doctriM  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure 
and  metaphor.  The  delivering  over  unto  Satan 
seems  to  have  l>ecii  a  torm  of  excommunication, 
declaring  the  jtcrson  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
heathen  ;  and  in  the  apostolical  age  it  was  ac- 
companied with  supernatural  or  miraculous 
effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  de- 
livered." The  names  of  Philetus  and  Hyme- 
nals occur  separately  among  those  of  Cajsar's 
household  whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the 
Columbaria  at  Koine. 

Philip.  1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (I  Mace.  i.  1  ;  vi.  2),  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  889-936.  —  2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Anti- 
ochus Kpiph.  as  governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  u.c. 
170),  where  he  l»chaved  with  great  cruelty  (2 
Mace.  v.  22,  vi.  11,  viii.  H)  He  is  commonly 
identified  with  — 3.  The  luster-brother  (2  Mace, 
ix.  29)  of  Antiochus  Kpiph..  whom  the  king 
upon  his  dcath-l*cd  appointed  regent  of  Syria, 
and  guardian  of  his  sou  Antiochus  V.,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Lvsias  (u.c.  1 64,  I  Mace.  vi.  14, 
15,  5")  ).— 4.  Philip  V.,  king  uf  Mucedonia, 
B.C.  220-179.  His  wide  and  successful  endea- 
vors to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Macedonian 
dominion  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  criti- 
cal war  with  Carthage  In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the 
defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynosccphala;  (n.c.  197)  is 
coupled  with  that  of"  Perseus  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest triumphs  of  the  Romans. 

Philip  the  ApOStle.  The  Gos|>els  con- 
tain comparatively  seamy  notices  of  this  disci- 
ple. He  is  mentioned  us  being  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  and 
apparently  was  among  the  Galilean  peasants 
of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which  St. 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of 
the  self-tame  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ 
had  at  last  ap|K>and,  all  indicate  a  previous 
friendship  with  the  sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zcbcdce, 
and  a  consequent  participation  in  their  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in 
John  vi.  and  xii.  suggests  that  he  may  have 
Owed  to  Andrew  the  tir>t  tidings  that  the  hope 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement  that  Jesus 
found  him  (John  i.  4'l)  implies  a  previous  si  ck- 
ing. To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
disciples  were  spoken  the  words  >o  full  of  mean- 
ing, "Follow  me"  (ibid.).  As  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  com- 
municate his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also 
shared  the  same  expectations.  lie  speaks  to 
Nathanacl,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  ("ana 
(comp.  John  xxi.  2),  as  though  they  had  not 
seldom  communed  together,  of  the  intimations 
of  a  Iwttcr  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which 
they  found  in  their  sacred  books.  We  may 
well  believe  that  he,  like  his  friend,  was  an 
"  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
In  the  lists  of  the  twelve  njKistles.  in  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  his  name  is  as  uniformly  at  the 
head  of  the  second  group  of  four  as  the  name 
of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3; 


Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  14) ;  and  the  facts  re- 
corded by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this 
priority.  Philip  apparently  was  among  the 
first  company  of  disciples  who  were  with  the 
I>ord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  at 
the  marriage  of  Cuna,  on  His  first  amicarunce 
as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  de- 
claring the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required 
a  new  compuny  of  preachers,  we  may  believe 
that  he,  like  his  companions  and  friends,  re- 
ceived a  new  call  to  a  more  constant  disciple- 
ship  (Matt.  It.  18-22).  When  the  Twelve  were 
specially  set  apart  for  their  office,  he  was  num- 
bered amoug  them.  The  first  three  Gospels 
tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually.  St. 
John,  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  personal 
reminiscences,  records  a  few  significant  utter- 
ances (John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22,  xiv.  8).  No 
other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in 
which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  and  Nathanacl  might  lead  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  dis- 
ciples in  the  list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He  is  among 
the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  18),  and  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

Philip  the  Evangelist.  The  first  men- 

lion  of  tins  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
dispute  lietween  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic 
disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  seven 
appointed  to  superintend  the  daily  distribution 
of  food  and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  .suspi- 
cion of  partiality.  Whether  the  office  to  which 
he  was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  ol  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was 
sjx-cial  ond  extraordinary  in  its  character,  must 
remain  uncertain.  The  after-history  Of  Philip 
warrants  the  belief,  in  any  case,  that  his  offiie 
was  not  simply  that  of  the  Inter  diaconatc.  It 
is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as  con- 
tributing hardly  less  than  Stiphcn  to  tin  great 
increase  of  disciples  which  followed  on  thi-  fresh 
organization,  as  sharing  in  that  wider,  nu  re 
expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself  for  the 
first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martyr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St  Paul. 
The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader 
must  have  stopped  the  "daily  ministrations" 
of  the  Church.  The  teachers  who  had  In-cn 
most  prominent  were  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  and  Philip  was  among  them.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  the  first 
scene  of  his  activity  (Act's  viii.)  He  is  the 
tin-cursor  of  St.  Paid  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
had  Ix-en  in  his  teaching.  It  lulls  to  his  lot, 
rather  than  to  that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that 
first  step  in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Church,  according  to 
its  Lord's  command.  The  scene  which  brings 
Philip  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer  into  contact 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  magician  has  to 
acknowledge  a  power  over  nature  greater  than 
his  own,  is  interesting,  rather  as  belonging  to 
the  life  of  the  heresiarch  than  to  that  of  the 
evangelist.  This  step  is  followed  by  another. 
He  is  directed  bv  nn  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take 
the  road  that  le<f  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.    A  chariot  jwisses  by  in 
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which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose 
complexion  or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Ethiopia.  The  history  that  follows  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion, 
ami  one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  ob- 
tained, during  his  residence  at  Cassarea,  from 
tli j  evangelist  himself.  A  brief  sentence  tells 
us  that  Philip  continued  his  work  as  a  preacher 
at  Azntus  (Ashdod)  and  among  the  other  cities 
th.it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to  Caesarea. 
Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years,  wc  lose  sight  of  him.  The 
last  glimpse* of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It 
is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them, 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shel- 
ter. He  has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the 
gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and  who  apparently 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  in- 
stead of  entering  on  the  life  of  home  (Acts  xxi. 
8,  9).  lie  is  visited  by  the  prophets  and  elders 
of  Jerusalem.  One  tradition  places  the  scene 
of  his  death  at  Hicrapolis  in  Phrygia.  Accord- 
ing to  another,  he  died  bishop  of  Tralles.  The 
house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters  had  lived 
was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome. 

Philip  Herod  I.,  II.  IHkrod.' 

Philip  pi.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve  miles  distant 
from  its  port  Neapolis,  the  modern  Kavaila.  It 
is  situated  in  a  plain  between  the  ranges  of 
Pangaus  and  Uaemus.  St.  Paul,  when,  on  his 
first  visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  Silas, 
he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run 
to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence  to  Neapolis, 
which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts  xvi. 
11).  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  roadstead, 
furnishing  a  safe  refuge  from  the  Ktesian  winds. 
The  town  is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep 
line  of  hills,  anciently  called  Svmbolum,  con- 
nected towards  the  N.  K.  with  the  western 
extremity  of  Haunus,  and  towards  the  S.  W., 
less  continuously,  with  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Pangieus.  A  steep  track,  following  the 
course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads  over 
Svmbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being 
about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between 
the  foot  of  Symboluin  and  the  site  of  Philippi, 
two  Turkish  cemeteries  are  passed,  the  grave- 
stones of  which  are  all  derived  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modern 
Turkish  village  Bereketli.  This  is  the  nearest 
village  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are  not  at 
the  present  time  inhabited  at  all.  The  Philippi 
which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which 
strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from 
that  city.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  was  probably  not  exactly  on  the 
same  site.  Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession 
of  the  site,  found  there  a  town  named  Datu*  or 
Datum,  which  was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin 
a  factory  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
first  that  worked  the  gold-mines  in  the  moun- 
tains here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Thasos.  The 


j  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
!  the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi ;  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  Ties  is  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility. The  position  too  was  on  the  main  road 
from  Koine  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
from  Thcssalonica  to  Constantinople  followed 
I  the  same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The 
ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but  present 
no  striking  feature  except  two  gateways,  which 
are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius. Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or 
stadium  —  for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which 
—  are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on 
the  N.  E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in 
the  former,  are  found. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the.   l  ■  The 
1  canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship,  and 
j  integrity  of  this  Epistle,  were  unanimously  ac- 
|  knowlcdgei!  up  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century. 
I  Marcion  (a.d.  14U)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon 
:  held  common  ground  with  the  Church  touching 
[  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  :  it  appears  in  the 
Muratorian  Fragment;  among  the  "acknowl- 
I  edged  "  books  in  Eusebius ;  in  the  lists  of  the 
1  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  365,  and  the  Synod 
of  Hippo,  393 ;  and  in  all  subsequent  lists,  as 
well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions.  Even 
contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Philippian  Christians  who  "had  contributed  to 
the  collections  for  8t  Paul's  support  at  Rome, 
who  had  been  eye  and  car  witnesses  of  the  re- 
!  turn  of  Epapbroditus  and  the  first  reading  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle,  muy  have  been  still  alive  at 
Philippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.d.  107)  his 
letter  to  them,  in  which  (ch.  2,  3)  he  refers  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  as  a  well-known  distinction 
belonging  to  the  Philippian  Church.     It  is 
quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by  Irenasus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tcrtullian.   A  quotation  from 
it  (Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  The 
testimonies  of  later  writers  are  innumerable. 
But  F.  C.  Baur,  followed  by  Schwejjler,  has 
argued,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Epistle  and 
other  internal  marks,  that  it  is  the  work,  not  of 
St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in  the 
2d  century.    2.  Where  written.  —  The  constant 
1  tradition  that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  captivity  was  impugned 
first  by  CEder  (1731),  who,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7,  13,  14) 
when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth;  and  then   by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz 
(1829),  Btittgcr  (1837),  and  Rilliet  (1841),  in 
whose  opinion  the  Epistle  was  written  during 
the  apostle's  confinement  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiv.  23) ;  but  the  references  to  the  "  palace" 
(pnetorium,  i.  13),  and  to  "  Caesar's  house- 
hold," iv.  22,  seem  to  point  to  Rome  rather 
than  to  Ca&sarea. 
3.  When  written.  —  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
I  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  during  the  im- 
prisonment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  long  before 
the  end  of  the  two  years.    The  distress  of  the 
Philippians  on  account  of  Epaphroditus's  sick- 
ness was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was 
written  ;  St.  Luke  was  absent  from  Rome ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  obvious  from  Phil.  i.  20  that  St. 
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Paul,  when  he  wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be 
very  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  became  more 
precarious  as  the  two  yearn  drew  to  a  close. 
In  a  d.  62,  the  infamous  Tigcllinus  succeeded 
Burrus  the  upright  pnetorian  prefect  in  the 
charge  of  St.  Paul's  person  ;  and  the  marriage 
of  Poppssa  brought  his  imperial  judge  under  an 
influence  which,  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to  St. 
Paul.  Assuming  that  St  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year.  4.  The 
writer's  arywurUunce  with  the  Philippians.  —  St. 
Paul's  connection  with  Philippi  was  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing 
of  this  Epistle.  St.  Paul  entered  its  walls,  a.d. 
52  (Acts  xvi.  12),  accompanied  by  Silas,  who 
had  been  with  him  since  ne  started  from  Anti- 
och,  and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  be  had 
afterwards  attached  to  himself ;  the  former 
at  Derbe,  the  latter  quite  recently  at  Troas. 
There,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem 
than  any  apostle  bad  ret  penetrated,  the  long- 
restrained  energy  of  St.  Paul  was  again  em- 
ployed in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  Christian 
church.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul, 
not  only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable 
miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but 
also  by  the  successful  exercise  of  his  mission- 
ary activity  after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the 
happy  consequences  of  his  undaunted  endur- 
ance of  ignominies,  which  remained  in  his 
memory  (Phil,  i.30)  after  the  long  interval  of 
eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to 
watch  over  the  infant  Church,  Paul  and  Silas 
went  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philip- 
pians (Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards. 
T he  next  six  yean  of  his  life  are  a  blank  in 
our  records.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  be  is 
lou nd  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at  Philippi.  After 
the  lapse  of  live  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
»nd  Kphesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the  in- 
censed worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
passed  through  Macedonia,  a.d.  57,  on  his  way 
to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Ty- 
rhicus  and  Trophimus,  and  probably  visited 
Philippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Timothy.  He  wrote  at  Philippi  his 
Second  Kpistlc  to  the  Corinthians.  On  return- 
ing from  Greece  (Acts  xx.4),  lie  again  found  a 
refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippians,  where  he 
spent  some  days  at  Easter,  a.d.  58,  with  St. 
Luke,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  sailed 
from  Neupolis.  Once  more,  in  his  Roman 
captivity  (a.d.  62)  their  care  of  him  revived 
again.  They  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing  their 
alms  for  the  apostles  support,  ami  reudy  also 
to  tender  his  personal  service  (Phil.  ii.  25). 

5.  Sco/te  and  contents  of  the  Epistle.  —  St. 
Paul's,  aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this  :  while 
acknowledging  the  alms  of  the  Philippians  and 
the  personal  services  of  their  messenger,  to  give 
them  some  information  respecting  his  own  con- 
dition, and  some  advice  respecting  theirs.  After 
the  inscription  (i.  I,  2),  in  which  Timothy  as 
the  second  father  of  the  Church  is  joined  with 
Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-26), 
his  prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philip- 
pians, with  the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing 


them  again.  Then  (i.  27— ii.  18)  he  exhorts 
them  to  those  particular  virtues  which  be  would 
rejoice  to  see  them  practising  at  the  present 
time.  He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of 
them  (ii.  l'J-30),  either  by  sending  Timothr, 
or  by  going  himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends 
Epaphroditus,  whose  diligent  service  is  highly 
commended.  Reverting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone 
of  joy  which  runs  through  the  preceding  de- 
scriptions and  exhortations  —  as  in  i.  4,  18,  '2b, 
ii.  2, 16, 17, 18,  28  —  he  bids  them  take  heed  that 
their  joy  be  in  the  Lord,  and  warns  them,  as  he 
had  often  previously  warned  them  (probably  in 
his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting  itinerant 
Judaixing  teachers,  the  tendency  of  whose  doc- 
trine was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in  mere 
earthly  tilings :  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts 
them  to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  hum- 
bly but  entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  for- 
ward in  their"  Christian  course,  with  the  res- 
urrect  ion-da  v  constantly  before  their  minds. 
Again  (i v.  i -9),  adverting  to  their  position  in 
the  midst  of  unbelievers,  he  beseeches  them, 
even  with  personal  appeals,  to  be  firm,  united, 
joyful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be  full  of  prayer  and 
peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must  approve 
itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly  (iv. 
10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  con- 
cludes with  salutations  and  a  benediction.  6 
KffKt  of  the  Epistle.  —  We  have  no  account  of 
the  reception  of  this  Epistle  by  the  Philip- 
pians. Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Eras- 
tus  was  their  first  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and 
Parmenas  was  martyred  in  their  city,  nothing 
is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next' forty-four 
years.  Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  th'e  im- 
mediate effect  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the 
Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  con- 
tributed to  form  the  character  of  their  Church 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  Polycarp's  Epistle,' that  the  Church, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  guidance  of  the 
apostle,  had  passed  through  those  trials  of 
which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not  gone 
back  from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reached  under  St.  Paul's  oral 
and  written  teaching  (Polyc.  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.). 

7.  The  Church  at  itoii*!  — The  state  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  before 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its 
condition  about  a.d.  58  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  about  a.d.  61  from  Acts  xxviii.  St. 
Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom  of  speech 
allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom  of 
his  fellow-lal>orers,  were  the  means  of  infusing 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Church  (Phil, 
i.  12-14).  It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that 
Epaphroditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  8.  Char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Epistle.  —  Strangely  full 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  adversity,  like 
the  apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  depth 
of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  Epistle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles,  he  writes  with  a  sustained  effort  to  in- 
struct, or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation  ;  he 
is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct 
erroneous  teaching  ;  to  put  down  scandalous 
impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  church  which 
he  addresses.    But  in  this  Epistle,  though  he 
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knew  the  Philippians  intimately,  and  was  not  ' 
blind  to  the  faults,  and  tendencies  to  fault,  of 
some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evil  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  Church  as  to  call  fur 
general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment  on 
theirs.  Of  all  his  Epistles  to  churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  character  as  this. 

Philia  tia  ( Heh.  Peleahah ) .  The  word  thus 
translated  (in  Ps.  lx.  8,  lxxxvii.  4.  cviii.  9)  is 
in  the  original  identical  with  that  elsewhere 
rendered  Palestine. 

Philis  tmes.  The  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible ;  I 
but  as  the  prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Phi- 
listines from  Caphtor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  "  the 
remnant  of  the  maritime*  district  of  Caphtor" 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is  prima  facie  probable  that 
they  were  the  "  Caphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor "  who  expelled  the  Avira  from  their 
territory,  and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (I)eut. 
ii.  23);  and  that  these  again  wore  the  Caph- 
torim  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  genealogical 
table  among  tin-  descendants  of  Mizraim  (Gen. 
x.  14).  But,  in  establishing  this  conclusion, 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves :  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  observable  that,  in  Gen.  x.  14, 
the  Philistines  are  connected  with  the  Caslu- 
him  rather  than  the  Caphtorim.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its 

R resent  position  :  it  looks  like  an  interpolation 
i  to  the  original  document  with  the  view  of 
explaining  when  and  where  the  name  Philis- 
tine was  first  applied  to  the  people  whose 
proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  But  a 
second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  language  of  the  Philistines  ;  for  while  the 
Caphtorim  were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  lan- 
guage-is  held  to  have  been  Shemitic.  The  dif- 
ficulty arising  out  of  the  question  of  language 
mav  be  met  by  assuming  either  that  the  Caph- 
torim  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered 
Avim,  or  that  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic 
stock  at  a  period  when  the  distinctive  features 
of  Hamitism  and  Shemitism  were  yet  in  em-  i 
bryo.  A  third  objection  to  their  Egyptian  i 
origin  is  raised  from  the  application  of  the  term 
"  uncircumciscd  "  to  them  ( 1  Sam.  xvii.  26 ; 
2  Sara.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  cir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  this  objection  is 
answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the  same 
term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyptians, 
however  it  may  bo  reconciled  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus.  The  next  question  that 
arises  relates  to  the  early  movements  of  the 
Philistines.  It  has  been  very  generally  assumed 
of  late  years  that  Caphtor  represents  Crete,  and 
that  the  Philistines  migrated  from  that  island, 
either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into  Pales- 
tine. This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  She- 
mitic origin  of  the  Philistines.  Moreover,  the 
name  Caphtor  can  only  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Coptos.  But  the  Cretan  origin  of 
the  Philistines  has  been  deduced,  not  so  much 
from  the  uarao  Caphtor  as  from  that  of  the 
Chcrcthites.  This  name  in  its  Hebrew  form 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Crete,  and  is  ren- 
dered Cretans  in  the  LXX.  But  the  mere 
coincidence  of  the  names  cannot  pass  for  much 
without  some  corroborative  testimony.  With- 
out, therefore,  asserting  that  migrations  may 
not  have  token  place  from  Crete  to  Philis  tia.  we 


hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 

they  did  is  insufficient. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connection 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
time  when  they  settled  in  the  laud  of  Canaan. 
If  we  were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that 
this  took  place  before  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi. 
32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  6).  The  interval  that  elapsed 
between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus  seems  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place 
in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their 
transformation  from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled 
and  powerful  nation.  Between  the  times  of 
Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines  had 
changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  Shefelah  or  Plain  of 
Philistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil :  its 
fields  of  standing  corn,  its  vine-yards  and  olive- 
yards,  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  Scripture 
"(Judg.  xv.  5) .  and  in  time  of  famine  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2 
K.  viii.  2).  It  was  also  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  military  power;  for  while  the  plain  itself 
permitted  the  use  of  war-chariots,  which  were 
the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  eleva- 
tions which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  for 
towns  and  strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
commercial  country ;  from  its  position  it  must 
have  been  at  all  times  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north,  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  The  Philis- 
tines probably  possessed  a  navy ;  for  they  had 
ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkclon:  the 
LX  X  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Is. 
xi.  14;  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking 
the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  They  had  at  an 
early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi. 
5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  people.  Possessed  of  such 
elements  of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an  important  position 
among  Eastern  nations.  About  B.C.  1209,  we 
find  them  engaged  in  successful  war  with  the 
Sidonians  (Justin,  xviii.  3).  About  the  same 
period,  but  whether  before  or  after  is  uncertain, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  naval  war  with  Ra- 
mescs  III.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Mediterranean  nations. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  biblical  narrative: 
—  The  territory  of  the  Philistines,  having  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Cunaanites,  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47). 
No  portion,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in 
the  lifetime  of  Joshua  (Josh,  xiii-  2),  and  even 
after  his  death  no  permanent  conquest  was 
effected  (Judg.  iii.  3);  though,  on  the  authority 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  three  cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekron,  were  taken  (Judg.  i.  18).  The 
Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these, 
I  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  them.  Individual  heroes  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements 
might  well  kiudle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar 
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the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  .31),  and  still  more 
Samson  (Judg.  xiii.-xvi.) ;  but  neither  of  these 
men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off  the 
yoke.  Under  Eli,  there  was  an  organized  hut 
unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  met  at  Aphek  (I 
Sam.  iv.  1 ).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this 
occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  aud  its  loss  marked  the  lowest 
depth  of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next  ac- 
tion took  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and 
the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor. 
The  Israelites  now  attributed  their  past  weak- 
ness to  their  want  of  unity  ;  and  they  desired  a 
king,  with  the  special  object  of  leading  them 
against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  As  soon  as 
Saul  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  he 
occupied  with  his  army  a  position  at  Michmash, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan 
Valley  ;  and  his  heroic  son  Jonathan  gave  the 
signal  for  a  rising  by  overthrowing  the  pillar 
which  the  Philistines  had  placed  there.  The 
challenge  was  accepted  ;  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  central  district  with  an  immense  force,  and, 
having  dislodged  Saul  from  Michmash,  occu- 

Kied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth  predatory 
ands  into  the  surrounding  country.  The  Is- 
raelites shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Gcba,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
Jonathan's  daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tremendous 
slaughter  upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
No  attempt  was  made  bj  die  Philistines  to 
vegain  their  supremacy  for  about  twenty-five 
rears,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  contest  shows 
the  altered  strength  of  the  two  parties  :  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  central  country,  but  in  a  ravine 
leading  down  to  the  Philistine  Plain,  the  Valley 
of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  :  on  this  occasion  the  prow- 
ess of  young  David  secured  success  to  Israel, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath 
and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of  the 
Philistines  was,  however,  still  intact  on  their 
own  territory.  The  bonier  warfare  was  con- 
tinued. The  scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far 
to  the  north,  in  the  Valley  of  Esdraelon.  The 
battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites :  Saul  himself*  perished,  and  the  Phi- 
listines penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occu- 
pied the  forsaken  cities  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7). 
On  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over 
the  united  tribes,  the  Philistines  attempted  to 
counterbalance  the  advantage  by  an  attack  on 
the  person  of  the  king :  thev  therefore  pene- 
trated into  the  Valley  of  Rephnim.  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  even*  pushed  forward  an  ad- 
vanced post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (I  Chr.  xi.  16). 
David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in 
the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the 
second  pursuing  them  "  from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer  "  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16).  Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the 
aggressors :  about  seven  vears  after  the  defeat 
at  Rephaim,  David,  who  had  now  consolidated 
his  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took  Gath  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
1 ),  and  thus  (according  to  one  interpretation 
of  the  obscure  expression  "  Metheg-ammah " 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  1 )  •'  he  took  the  arm-bridle  out 


of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,"  or  (according 
to  another)  "  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  n» 
tropolis  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  — 
meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascendency 
was  utterly  broken. 

The  whole  of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solo- 
mon's empire.  The  division  of  the  empire  at 
Solomon's  death  was  favorable  to  the  Philis- 
tine cause.  Kchohoam  secured  himself  against 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bor- 
dering on  the  pluin  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite 
monarchs  were  either  not  so  prudent,  or  not  so 
powerful ;  for  they  allowed  the  Philistines  to 
get  hold  of  Gibbcthon  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15). 
Judah  meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  11).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy,  under  the  attacks  of  Hazael, 
led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  was  after- 
wards dismantled  "and  probablv  destroyed  by 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6;  2  K'.  xii.  17).  We 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time  of  Ahaz 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  A  few  years  later,  the  Phi- 
listines, in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians,  and  perhaps  as  the  subject-allies  of 
the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12).  Hezckiah 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a coun- 
terpoise to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession  of 
Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires 
of  the  East.  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sargon,  made  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that 
country  (Is.  xx.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Sennacherib, 
Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operations.  The  Assyrian  supremacy  was  re- 
stored by  Esar-haddon,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
dod until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by 
Psammetichus.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Philistia  was  traversed  by  a  vast  Scythian 
horde  on  their  way  to  Egypt-  The  Egyptian 
ascendency  was  not  as  vet  re-established ;  for 
wejind  the  next  king,  Necho,  compelled  to  be- 
siege Gaza  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Mc- 
giddo.  After  the  death  of  Necho,  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Chalda?ans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
result  was  specially  disastrous  to  the  Philis- 
tines. The  "  old  hatred  "  that  the  Philistines 
bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
(Ez.  xxv.  15-17) ;  but  on  the*  return  this  was 
somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
rulers  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time,  the 
history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles 
of  the  neighboring  kingdoms.  The  latest  no- 
tices of  the  Philistines  as  a  nation  occur  in 
1  Mace,  iii.— v.  With  regard  to  the  institutions 
of  the  Philistines,  our  information  is  very 
scanty.  The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Joshua,  constituted  themselves  into 
a  confederacy,  restricted,  however,  in  all  proha- 
bility,  to  matters  of  offence  and  defence.  Each 
was  under  the  government  of  a  prince,  whose 
official  title  was  tarn  (Josh.  xiii.  3  ;  Judg.  iii. 
3,  &c.)t  and  occasionally  tor  (I  Sam.  xviii.  30, 
xxix.  6).  Each  town  possessed  its  own  terri- 
tory.   The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been 
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deeply  imbued  with  superstition  :  they  carried 
their  idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns  (2 
Sam.  v.  21),  and  proclaimed  their  victories  in 
their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  The  gods 
whom  they  chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon 
(Judg.  xvi.  2.1 ;  1  Sam.  v.  3-5  ;  1  dir.  x.  10  ; 
1  Mace.  x.  8.3);  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10; 
Herod,  i.  105);  Baal-zehub  (2  K.  i.  2-6);  and 
Deccrto,  who  was  honored  at  Ashkelon  ( Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible. 
Priests  and  diviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were  at- 
tached to  the  various  seats  of  worship. 

Philol  OgUS.  A  Christian  ut  Rome  to 
whom  St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Horn, 
xvi.  15).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  him  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,"  and  bishop  of  Si- 
nope. 

Philosophy.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of 
that  development  of  thought  among  the  Jews 
which  answered  to  the  philosophy  of  the  West; 
(II.)  of  the  recognition  of  the  preparatory 
( propaedeutic)  office  of  Greek  philosophy  in 
relation  to  Christianity;  (III.)  of  the  system- 
atic progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  forming 
•  complete  whole ;  and  (IV.)  of  the  contact  of 
Christianity  with  philosophy.  I.  Tub  Phil- 
osophic Discipline  or  tub  Jews.  —  Philos- 
ophy, if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  describe 
the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth  is 
the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  Western 
growth.  In  the  East,  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connected  with  practice.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exception  to  this 
remark  :  there  is  no  Jewish  philosophy  proper- 
ly so  called.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  specu- 
lation and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament 
lies  in  tho  gradual  construction  of  a  divine 
philosophy*  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation. 
The  mettit'd  6f  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life 
to  God  ;  the  method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was 
to  proceed  from  God  to  life.  The  axioms  of 
one  system  are  the  conclusions  of  the  other. 
The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandonment  of 
the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare 
systems  of  morality ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the  Christ 
—  the  Truth.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews, 
using  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  is  to  la-  sought 
for  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  books.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  family  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people; 
and  the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those 
wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in 
one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  |>olit- 
ical,  the  cosmical  relations  of  man  were  traced 
out  gradually  in  relation  to  God.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a  moral 
philosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connection 
with  God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person,  and 
of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  elsewhere 
form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are 
here  assumed  at  the  outset.  The  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  divine  government  found  expres- 
sion in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  Psalms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which 
they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need 
«f  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  everywhere 


declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God 
the  material  and  moral  worlds. 

One  man  umong  all  is  distinguished  among 
the  Jews  as  "  the  wise  man."  The  description 
which  is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  national  view  of  philosophy 
(1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of  practical  duty, 
the  full  utterance  of  "  a  large  heart  "  ( ibid.  2'i), 
the  careful  study  of  God's  creatures,  —  this  is  the 
sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  very  practical 
aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation 
of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  grad- 
ually felt  to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  and 
holding  converse  with  men  (Prov.  viii.).  She 
was  seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  "  the 
strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw  them 
aside  by  sensuous  attractions  ;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity  —  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 
Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach 
more  nearly  than  any  others  to  tii  ■  type  of 
philosophical  discussions.  But  in  both  the 
problem  is  moral,  and  not  metaphysical.  The 
one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  "  the 
perfect  and  upright;  "  the  other  with  the  vanity 
of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth.  The 
method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and 
irregular.  The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised 
a  profound  influence  upon  Jewish  thought. 
The  teaching  of  Persia  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  supply  important  elements  in  the 
education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  imagery  ot  Ezckiel  (chap, 
i.)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of 
mystical  speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
date  this  earliest  Kabhala  (i.e.  tradition)  re- 
ceived a  definite  form ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  it 
is  composed,  "the  chariot"  {MercabaA,  Ez.  i.) 
and  "  the  creation  "  i&rahith.  Gen.  i.),  found 
a  wide  development  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Himself ;  the  second  with  His  manifestation 
in  Nature ;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed 
down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its 
extent  and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign 
sources.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  open  to  tho 
Persian  doctrine  of  emanation  ;  on  the  other,  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and 
the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed  by  both  l>e- 
fore  it  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  At  present,  the  ori- 
ginal sources  for  the  teaching  of  the  Kabhala 
are  the  Sr/iher  Jitzinih,  or  Book  of  Creation, 
ami  the  Stphtr  Bamhar,  or  Book  of  Splendor. 
The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  con- 
tact with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of 
distinct  sects.  In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
great  doctor  Antiironus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek 
name;  and  popular  belief  pointed  to  him  as  the 
teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethus,  the  supposed 
founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  anv  rate, 
we  may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division 
of  Jewish  speculation  which  corresponds  to  the 
chief  tendencies  of  practical  philosophy.  The 
Sadducecs  appear  as  the  supporters  of  human 
freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the  Pharisees,  of  a 
religious  stoicism.    At  a  later  time,  the  cycle 
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of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a  natural 

re-action  the  Essencs  cstablUhcd  a  mystic  ascet- 
icism. The  conception  of  wisdom  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Book  of  Proverhs  was  elal>oratcd 
with  greater  detail  afterwardl  [Wisdom  of 
Solomon],  both  in  Palestine  [Ecclesiasti- 
cr»|  and  in  Egypt ;  hut  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  The 
first  use  of  the  term  W  ord  {Mnnm),  l>ased  u|wm 
the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  (first  cent.  B.C.),  in  which 
"the  Word  of  God  "  iscommonlv  substituted  for 
God  in  His  immediate,  personal  relations  with 
man  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  round  this  tra- 
ditional rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  up. 
But  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  idea 
of  the  Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and 
that  current  at  Alexandria.  In  Palestine,  the 
Word  appears  as  the  outward  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant : 
at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual  con- 
nection which  opens  the  way  to  revelation. 
The  preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel  includes  the 
element  of  truth  in  both. 

II.  Tub  Patristic  Recognition  op  the 
Propedeutic  Office  op  Greek  Pbilmo- 
pht.  —  The  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was 
in  nature  essentially  moral.  The  lessons  which 
it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in  the 
family  and  tin-  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in  it- 
self a  completo  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections, 
bad  an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for 
the  Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different ;  but  they 
were  in  some  sense  complementary.  Even  in 
time,  this  relation  holds  good.  The  divine  king- 
dom of  the  Jews  was  just  overthrown  wlien  free 
speculation  arose  in  the  Ionian  colonics  of 
Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last  prophet  near- 
ly synchronised  with  the  deuth  of  Socrates. 
All  other  differences  between  the  discipline  of 
reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly  in- 
cluded in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
method.  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious 
teacher  practically  (Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it 
bore  noble  witness  to  an  inward  law  (Rom.  ii. 
14,15).  In  its  purest  and  grandest  forms,  it 
was  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ." 
This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Fathers.  But  the  same  writers  in  other  places 
sought  to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  phi- 
losophy and  revelation  by  an  original'  connec- 
tion of  the  two.  The  use  which  was  made 
of  heathen  speculation  by  heretical  writers  was 
one  great  cause  of  its  disparagement  by  their 
catholic  antagonists.  This  variety  of  judgment 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  was  inevitable.  The 
full  importance  of  the  history  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy was  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalry  was 
over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it 
as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  truth,  and  some- 
times by  a  "  bold  venture  "  claiming  the  herit- 
age of  faith. 

III.  The  Development  of  Greek  Phi- 
losophy.—  The  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  derive  Western  philosophy  from 
Kastem  sources  have  signally  failed.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  degree  the  character  of 


Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influenced, 
at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious 
ideas  which  were  originally  introduced  from 
the  Kast ;  but  this  indirect"  influence  docs  not 
affect  the  real  originality  of  the  great  Greek 
teachers.  The  very  value  of  Greek  teaching 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, a  result  of  simple  reason  ;  or,  if  faith 
asserts  its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharp- 
ly marked.  Of  the  various  classifications  of 
tne  Greek  schools  which  have  been  pro|K)sod, 
the  simplest  nnd  truest  seems  to  be  that  which 
divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into  three 
great  jicriods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  era  o( 
the  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
the  third  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first 
|M'riod,  the  world  objectively  is  the  great  centre 
of  inquiry ;  in  the  second,  the  "  ideas "  of 
things,  truth,  and  being  ;  in  the  third,  1 1n- 
chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back  upoq 
the  practical  conduct  of  life.*  After  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  truo 
vitality  in  Greece ;  but  it  made  fresh  efforts  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alex- 
andria  and  Rome. 

I  The  prt  Socratic  Schools.  —  The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
follow  out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies 
of  earlier  poets.  What  is  the  one  permanent 
element  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
things  ?  —  this  was  the  primary  inquiry  to 
which  the  Ionic  school  endeavored  to  find  an 
answer.  Thalbs  (cir.  b.c.  610-625)  pointed 
to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one  source  and  sup. 
porter  of  life.  Anaximenes  (cir.  b.c.  520- 
480)  substituted  air  for  water.  At  a  much  later 
date  (cir.  b.c.  450),  Diooene*  of  Apollonia 
represented  this  elementary  "air  "  as  endowed 
with  intelligence.  The  atomic  theory  of  Db- 
mocbitl's  (cir.  B.C.  460-357)  offered  another 
and  more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of 
his  atoms  included  the  action  of  force  ;  but  he 
wholly  omitted  to  account  for  its  source.  Mean- 
while another  mode  of  speculation  had  arisen 
in  the  same  school.  In  place  of  one  definite 
element,  Anaximander  (b.c.  610-54")  sug- 
gested the  unlimited  as  the  adequate  origin  of 
all  special  existences.  And,  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  later,  Anaxagoras  summed  up 
the  result  of  such  a  line  of  speculation  :  "  All 
things  were  together ;  then  mind  came,  and 
disposed  them  in  order."  Thus  we  are  left 
face  to  face  with  an  ultimate  dualism.  The 
Klcntic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point  of 
view.  Xbkophaxes  (cir.  B.C.  550-30)  "  looked 
up  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  said  that  the  One 
is  God."  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things : 
Xenophancs  saw  all  things  in  God  "  (Thirl- 
wall,  /fist,  of  Gr.  ii.  135).  Parmenidks  of 
Klca  (b.c.  500)  substituted  abstract  "being" 
for  "  God  "  in  the  system  of  Xenophancs,  and 
distinguished  with  precision  the  functions  of 
sense  and  reason.  Zbno  of  Klca  (cir.  B.C.  450) 
developed  with  logical  ingenuity  the  contra- 
dictions involved  in  our  j>erccptions  of  things, 
and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scep- 
ticism. The  teaching  of  Heraclitcs  (b.c. 
500)  offers  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Eleatics.  So  far  from  contrasting  the  existent 
and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change.    Rest  and  continuance  is  death. 
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Tli.it  which  is  is  the  instantaneous  balance  of 
contending  powers.  The  philosophy  of  Py- 
tiuuohas  (cir.  B.C.  580-510)  i*  subordinate  in 
interest  to  his  social  and  political  theories, 
though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the   r-  of  spec- 
ulation :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in 
the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  ele- 
ment or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  he  sought  to 
combine  the  separate  harmony  of  part*  with 
total  unity.  Numerical  unity  includes  the 
tinite  and  the  infinite ;  and  in  the  relations  of 
number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all 
spring  out  of  the  fundamental  unit"  Thus 
numbers  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  be  not  only 
**  patterns  "  of  things"  but  causes  of  their  being. 

2.  The  Sorratic  Schools.  —  In  the  second 
period  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  scene  and  sub- 
ject were  both  changed.  A  philosophy  of  ideas, 
using  the  term  in  iu  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  In  three  generations, 
Greek  speculation  reached  its  greatest  glory  in 
the  teaching  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  charac- 
terizes the  teaching  of  Socrates  (b.c.  468-399) 

f daces  his  scientific  position  in  the  clearest 
ight.  There  are  two  things,  he  says,  which 
we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  inductive 
reasoning  and  general  definition.  By  the  first 
he  endeavored  to  discorer  the  permanent  ele 
ment  which  underlies  the  changing  forms  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion ;  by 
the  second  he  fixed  the  truth  whieh  he  hail 
thus  gained.  But,  besides  this,  Socrates  ren- 
dered another  service  to  truth.  Ethics  occupied 
in  his  investigations  the  primary  place  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  physics.  The  great 
aim  of  his  induction  was  to  establish  the 
sovereignty  of  virtue.  He  affirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universal  law  of  right  and  wrong 
He  connected  philosophy  with  action,  both  in 
detail  and  in  general.  On  the  one  side  he  up 
held  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  on  the  other 
the  working  of  Providence.  Not  the  least 
fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  what 
may  be  called  its  desultorincss.    As  a  result  of 


tins,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  main- 
tained by  some  of  his  professed  followers  who 
carried  out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching 
to  extreme  conclusions.  The  truths  which  they 
distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  [B.C.  430- 
347  ),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teach- 
injj,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates  :  with 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts, 
his  philosophv  was  as  many-sided  as  that  of 
his  master.  Plato  possessed"  two  commanding 
powers,  which,  though  apparently  incompati- 
ble, are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary, — 
a  matchless  destructive  dialectic  and  a  creative 
imagination.  His  famous  doctrines  of  ideas 
and  recollection  are  a  solution  by  imagination 
of  a  logiad  difficulty.  The  ■■  myths  "  of  Plato 
play  a  most  important  part  in  his  system. 
I'hey  answer  in  the  philosopher 
Christian.    The  great  difference 


to  faith  in  the 
e  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle  (ii.c.  384-389)  lies  in  the  use 
which  Plato  thus  made  of  imagination  a«  the 
exponent  of  instinct.  The  dialectic  of  Plato 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy 
of  Plato ;  but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagina- 


tion to  influence  his  final  derision.  He  elabo- 
rated a  perfect  method,  and  he  used  it  with 
jKTfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any,  contain 
the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  look- 
ing back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy, 
he  pronounced  a  calm  and  final  judgment.  It 
follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle, 
who  gave,  however,  the  final  development  to 
the  original  conception  of  Socrates.  With 
Socrates,  "ideas"  (general  definitions)  were 
mere  attractions ;  with  Plato,  they  had  an 
absolute  existence;  with  Aristotle,"  they  had 
no  existence  separate  from  things  in  "which 
they  were  realixed,  though  the  form  which  an- 
swers to  the  Platonic  idea  was  held  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  thing  itself.  There  is  one  feature 
common  in  essence  to  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  In 
both,  ethics  is  a  part  of  politics. 

3.  The  fost-Socmtic  Schools.  —  After  Aris- 
totle, philosophy  took  a  new  direction.  Specu- 
lation became  mainly  personal.  Epicurus 
(b.c.  352-2T0)  defined  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happv  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  lie  regarded 
as  superfluous.  He  rejected  dialectics  as  a 
useless  study,  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  criterion 
of  truth.  Physics  lie  subordinated  entirely  to 
ethics.  But  he  differed  widely  from  the  *Cy- 
renaics  in  his  view  of  happiness.  The  happi- 
ness at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be  found, 
he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not  consist  necessa- 
rily in  excitement  or  motion,  bat  often  in 
absolute  tranquillity.  The  gods,  who  were  as- 
sumed to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were 
absolutely  free  from  the  distractions  and  emo- 
tions consequent  on  any  care  for  the  world  or 
man.  All  things  wen? "supposed  to  come  into 
being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away.  The  indi- 
vidual was  left  master  or  his  own  life.  While 
Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims  of 
one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  n  c.  WHO),  with  equal 
partiality,  advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intel- 
lectual) morality.  The  opposition  between  the 
two  was  complete.  Tlic  infinite,  chance-formed 
worlds  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the  one 
harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On  the  one 
side  are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on 
the  other  a  Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all 
creation.  This  difference  necessarily  found 
its  chief  expression  in  ethics.  For  when  the 
Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two  princi- 
ples of  things.  Matter  and  God,—  Fate  and 
Reason,  —  it  followed  that  the  active  principle 
in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  his  duty 
is  to  live  conformably  to  nature.  All  external 
things  were  indifferent.  Reason  was  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  man.  In  one  point,  the 
Epicurean-  and  Stoics  were  agreed.  They  both 
regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  highest  pood.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  New  Academy,  Ptatonism  degenerated  into 
scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authoritative 
rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in 
what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  doctrine  of 
■  "common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
I  senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object. 
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Carneadkr  (b.c.  213-129)  combated  these 
views,  and  showed  that  sensation  cannot  be 
proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Scepticism  remained 
as  the  last  issue  of  *|>eculation.  But,  though 
the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of  their  high- 
est aim,  it  need*  no  words  to  show  the  work 
which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
church.  Step  by  step  great  questions  were  pro- 
posed,—  Fate,  Providence— Conscience.  Law 
—  the  State,  the  Man,  —  and  answers  were  given, 
which  are  the  more  instructive  because  they 
generally  one-sided.    The  complete  course 


arc 


of  philosophy  was  run  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  systems  after- 
wards Which  offered  some  novel  features.  At 
Alexandria,  Platonism  was  united  with  various 
elements  of  Kastem  speculation,  and  for  several 
centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine  At  Rome,  Stoicism  was 
viviHed  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and 
exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  phi- 
losophy. Of  the  first,  nothing  can  be  said  here. 
But  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  notice 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian 
morality  (Seneca,  t  a.d.  65;  Epictetdh, 
t  cir.  a.d.  115;  M.  Alrrlius  Antoninus, 
121-180).  The  superficial  coincidences  of  Sto- 
icism with  the  N.  V.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language, 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  But,  beneath  this 
external  resemblance  of  Stoicism  to  Christianity, 
the  later  Stoics  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil,  they  were  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world.  Their  worship 
was  a  sublime  egotism.  The  Stoicism  <>t 
M.  Aurclius  gires  many  of  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  but  without  their  foundation, 
which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  The 
real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are 
many,  and  truly  Roman ;  hut  the  study  of  his 
Meditation*  by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  lenve 
little  doubt  that  he  could  not  have  helped  to 
give  a  national  standing-place  to  a  Catholic 
Church. 

IV.  Christ i a m  i  v  in  Contact  with  An- 
cient Philosophy.  —  The  only  direct  trace 
of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  Western 
hilosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in"  the  account  of 
t.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18) ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to 
show  that  it  exercised  any  important  influence 
upon  the  early  Church  (comp.  1  Cor  i.  22-24). 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  Eastern  speculation, 
which  penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  "  philosophy "  against 
which  the  Colossians  were  warned  (Col.  ii.  8) 
seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  Eastern 
origin,  containing  elements  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism, 
and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col. 
ii.  16-23)  ;  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  which  city  St.  Paul 
anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts  xx. 
80),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be  traced 
in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to  the 
same  influence.  The  writings  of  the  sub-apos- 
tolic age,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
anecdote  of  Justin  Martvr  {Dial.  2-4),  throw 
little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christianity 


and  philosophy.    One  book,  however,  has  liecn 
preserved  in  various  shajn-s,  which,  though  still 
unaccountably  neglected  in  Church  histories, 
contains  a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculative 
struggle  which  Christianity  had  to  maintain 
with  Judaism  and  Heathenism.    The  Clemen- 
tine Ilomiiu*  and  Recognitions  are  a  kind  of 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richness  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian 
writings.    At  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
when  the  Church  of  Alexandria  came  into 
marked  intellectual  pre-eminence,  the  mutual 
influence  of  Christianity  and  Nco-Platonism 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or  rather  the 
two  systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed 
to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of  the  time. 
Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart  from  its  historic 
basis  and  human  elements.    The  want  which 
the  Alexandrine  Fathers  endeavored  to  satisfy 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  own  time. 
If  Christianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  points 
of  special  connection  with  all  nations  and  all 
periods.    Christian  philosophy  may  be  in  one 
sense  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity 
confessedly  derives  its  first  principles  from  reve- 
lation, and  not  from  simple  reason ;  but  there 
is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these  meet 
the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The 
exposition  of  such  a  philosophy  would  be 
the  work  of  a  modem  Origen. 

Fhin  ees.  1.  The  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron  (1  Esd.  v.  5;  viii.  2,  29 ;  2  Esd.  i.  2/>.- 
Ecclus.  xlv.  23;  1  Mace.  ii.  26).  — 2.  Phin- 
ehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esd.  i.  2a.  —  3.  A 
priest  or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of 
Eleazar  (1  Esd.  viii.  63).  — 4.  1  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Paseah  2.)  Ap. 

Phin'ehas.  Son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson 
of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded 
of  the  daughters  of  Putiel.  Phinehas  is 
for  having,  while  quite  a  youth,  by 
his  zeal  and  energy  at  the  critical  moment  of 
the  licentious  idolatry  of  Shittim,  appeased  the 
divine  wrath,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  plugue, 
which  was  destroying  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. 
7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  family 
forever  ( 10-13).  He  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the  Mid- 
lanites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6).  Many  years 
later,  he  also  headed  the  party  who  were  de- 
spatched from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  countrv,  he 
received  an  allotment  of  his  own  —  n  hill  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  bore  his  name  — 
Gihcath-Pinehas.  Here  his  father  was  buried 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  During  the  life  of  Phine- 
has. he  appears  to  have  l>ecn  the  chief  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Korahitcs  or  Korhites,  who 
guarded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chr.  ix.  20). 
After  Eleazar's  death,  he  became  high-priest  — 
l he  third  of  the  scries.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
introduced  as  giving  oracles  to  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  whole  struggle  with  the  Benjamites  on 
the  matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  The 
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verse  which  closes  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
ascribed  to  Phinchas,  us  the  description  of  the 
death  of  Muxs  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  Joshua.  The  tomli  of  Phinchas,  a  place  of 
great  resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritan*,  is 
shown  at  Amrta/i,  lour  miles  S.  K.  of  Xn'Jtu. 
2.  Second  son  of  Kli  ( I  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  34.  iv.  4, 
11,  17,  19,  xiv.  3).  Phinchas  «H  killed  with 
his  brother  by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark 
was  captured.  He  is  introduced,  apparent!;, 
by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ktra,  in  a 
rlsd.  i.  2.x.  —  3.  A  Levite  of  Lira's  tUPf  (Kir. 
viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  b»  that  Kltazar 
was  of  the  family  of  the  great  Phinchas. 

Fhi'son.  'l'he  Greek  form  el  the  name 
Ptso*  (Keel  us.  xxiv.  25)  Ap. 

Phleg  on.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  (Ram.  x»i.  14).  Pseudo-Hip- 
poivt-ts  makes  him  o.ie  ol  the  seventy  disciples, 
ami  bishop  or  Marathon. 

Phre  be,  the  Hrst,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed 
mention  of  whom  tills  nearly  all  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Romans.  What  is  said 
of  her  (Hum.  xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  liecause  of  lis  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

Fhceui  ce,  Phoenicia,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, of  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the 
co. ist  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  l>oundcd  by 
that  sea  on  the  west,  and  by  the  mountain- 
nngt  of  Le  banon  on  the  east."  The  name  was 
not  the  one  by  which  its  native  inhabitants 
called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks. 
I'll.-  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Kenaan 
(Canaan)  or  kin,  signifying  lowland,  so  named 
in  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Aram,  i.e.  High- 
land ;  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The  length 
of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Phoenicia  was 
applied  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  different  aspect!  before  and 

after  the  loss  of  its  Independence.  I.  What 
mav  be  termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow 
undulating  plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of 
lliis  el-linjna  or  Abytui,  the  "  Promontorium 
Album  "  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles  south 
of  Tyre,  to  the  Xahr  eJ-A<tl</,  the  ancient  Bostrc- 
nus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon.  The  plain  is 
only  twenty-eight  miles  in  length.  Its  average 
breadth  is  about  a  mile;  but  near  Sidon  the 
mountains  retreat  to  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of  five  miles.  2. 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became 
fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  ex- 
tended up  the  coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the 
Island  of  Aradus,  and  by  Antaradus  towards 
the  north  ;  the  southern  boundary  remaining 
the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about 
120  miles  in  length  ;  while  its  breadth,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty 
miles,  and  was  generally  much  less.  Scarcely 
sixteen  geographical  miles  farther  north  than 
Sidon  was  Bervtus;  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  modern  navigation, 
:hat,  under  the  modern  name  of  lifimui,  it  has 
eclipsed  liolh  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium 
for  Syria.  Still  farther  north  was  Byblus,  the 
Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Kz.  xxvii.  9), 'inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.    It  still  retains  in  Ara- 


bic tb-  kindred  name  of  Mmil.  Then 
1  Tripoli*  (now  TttrdbtJtu),  said  to  Ithve  been 
foundc  1  by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Arudr  •,  with  three  distinct  towns.  And 
lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north  was 
An-'l  i.  itv.  lt,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x.  1H  and 
Kr.  wvii.  8  ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a  small 
idi'm,  near  the  mainland,  and  founded  by  exile* 
fr>n»  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phu*nicia  Pro|>cr 
is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills.  The  havens  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  afforded  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  all 
the  requirements  of  ancient  navigation,  and 
the  neighboring  range  of  the  I^cbanon.  in  its 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then^eemed 
a  nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for 
ship-building.  In  reference  to  the  period  when 
the  Phoenicians  had  lost  their  independence, 
scarcely  any  two  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
give  precisely  the  same  geographical  bounda- 
ries to  Phoenicia.    In  the  <  Hd  testament,  the 


word  Phumicia  d«»es  not  occur,  as  might  he 
expected  from  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In  the 
Apocrypha  it  is  not  defined,  though  spoken  of 
as  being,  with  Ccelc-Syria,  under  one  military 
commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  11  ; 
3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
word  occurs  only  in  three  passages.  Acts  xi.  19, 
xv.  3,  xxi.  2 ;  and  not  one  of  these  affords  a 
clew  as  to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  1'hamicia 
to  extend. 

Phoeni  cians.    The  name  of  the  race  who 

in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia, 
and  who  were  the  great  maritime  and  com- 
mercial people  of  the  ancient  world.  Without 
dwelling  on  matters  which  belong  more  strictly 
to  the  articles  Tyre  and  Siim»\,  it  may  be 
protier  to  touch  on  certain  points  connected 
witti  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  religion  of 
the  Phoenicians,  which  mav  tend  to  throw  light 
on  biblical  history  and  literature.  —  I.  The 
Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that  family  of 
languages  which,  by  a  name  not  altogether 
free  from  objection,  but  now  generally  adopted, 
is  called  "  Shemitic."  Under  this  "name  arc 
included  three  distinct  branches  :  —  1st,  Arabic, 
to  which  tadougs  ..Kthiopian  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  Southern  Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  2dly, 
Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  3dly,  Hebrew,  in  which 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  composed.  Now,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting points  to  the  biblical  student  connected 
with  Phoenician  is.  that  it  does  not  Mong  to 
either  of  the  two  first  branches,  but  to  the 
third  ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to 
Hebrew,  that  Phtenician  and  Hebrew,  though 
different  dialects,  may  practically  be  regarded 
as  the  same  lanLruagc.  This  may  be  shown  in 
the  following  way:  —  1st.  Testimony  is  borne 
to  the  kinship  of  the  two  lun images  by  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phoenician  or 
Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language. 
2dlv.  These  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preferred  in  the 
Ptamtut  of  Plautus.  act  v.  scene  I,  and  accom- 
panied  by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play. 
3dlv.  The  close  kinship  of  the  twt>  languages  is, 
moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by  very  many 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  nanu's  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in 
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Greek  and  Latin,  through  which  languages 
they  have  become  widely  known,  and  having 
sometime*  in  those  languages  occasioned  false 
etymologies,  become  really  significant  in  He- 
brew. 4thly.  The  same  conclusion  arises  from 
the  examination   of  Phu-nician  inscriptions 

C reserved  to  the  present  day  :  all  of  which  can 
e  interpreted,  with  more*  or  less  certainty, 
through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of 
three  kinds: —  1st,  on  gems  and  seals;  2dly, 
on  coins  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  colo- 
nies ;  3dly,  on  stone. 

II.  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which 
the  Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be 
known*  with  certainty,  because  they  are  found 
already  established  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
at  the"  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history,  and 
for  centuries  afterwards  there  is  no  record  of 
their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus  Ivii.  89), 
they  san!  of  themselves  in  his  time  that  they 
came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  in  this  there  wonld  lie  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  improbable,  as  they  spoke  a 
language  cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who 
inhabited  the  east  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  Aramaic,  are 
seemingly  derived  from  some  one  Shemitic 
language'  now  lost.  Still  neither  the  truth  nor 
the  falsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now  lie 
proved.  But  there  is  one  point  respecting  their 
race  which  can  be  proved  to  lie  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  and  which  haa  peculiar  inter- 
est as  bearing  on  the  Jews,  vis.  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Canaanites. 
This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  leads 
to  some  interesting  results,  is  rendered  prob- 
able by  the  following  circumstances:  —  1st. 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Canaan,  a 
name  signifying  "  lowland."  This  was  well 
given  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the 
Jiebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  con- 
trast to  the  elevated  mountain-range  adjoining. 
Ml/.  This  is  further  confirmed  through  the 
name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
Phoenicians  called  themselves,  as  attested  by 
Augustine,  who  states  that  the  peasants  in  his 
part  of  Africa,  if  asked  of  what  race  they  were, 
would  answer,  in  Pnnic  or  Phoenician",  "  Ca- 
naanites." 3dlv.  The  conclusion  thus  sug- 
gested is  strongly  supported  bv  the  tradition 
that  the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  — not  only  when  the  Israelites 
Invaded  it.  but  likewise  previously,  when  "there 
were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  visited  it  —  were  Phoenician  or 
Hebrew :  such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek, 
"  Father  of  the  king"  (Gen.  xx.  2) ;  Melchize- 
dek,  "  King  of  righteousness"  (xiv.  18);  Kir 
jath-sephcr,  "city  of  the  book"  (Josh.  xv.  15). 

HI.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points 
are  worthy  of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of 
David,  not  one  of  the  twelve  trilics  set-ins  to 
have  possessed  a  single  harbor  on  the  sea-coast ; 
it  was  impossible  therefore  that  they  conhl  In- 
come a  commercial  people  But  from  the  time 
that  David  had  concpiered  Kdom,  an  opening 
for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites.  The 
command  of  Kzion-gelxr  near  Klath,  in  the 
land  of  Kdom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the 


navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were 
uovices,  however,  at  sailing  ;  as  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents,  winds, 
and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modern  sailors  • 
and  as  the  Phoenicians,  during  the  period  of 
the  independence  of  Kdom,  were  probably  al- 
lowed to  trade  from  Kzion-gclier,  —  it  was  nolitir 
in  Solomon  to  jrermit  the  Phoenicians  of  Tvre 
to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Kzion-gvher 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  have  been  strikinglr  successful. 
2.  After  the  division  into  two  kmgdoms,  the 
curtain  falls  on  any  commercial  relation  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  re- 
lation is  brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  broth- 
erly, as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated  the  Red 
Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  lietwecn  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between 
the  buyers  and  the  bought.  The  relation  is 
meant  which  existed  between  the  two  nations 
when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaTes  by  Phoeni- 
cians. It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when  one 
nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  lie  present  in  one  or  other  of  the 
hostile  camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners 
of  war  as  slaves  (1  Mace.  lii.  41  ;  2  Mace.  v. 
14).  Now,  this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a 
threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians 
by  the  prophets  (Joel  iii.  4  and  Am.  i.  9,  10), 
about  800  years  before  Christ.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  state  of  things  may  be 
thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdom-,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  re- 
lation between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  am!  the 

J  Phoenicians.    The  attempt  of  Jehoshaphat  to 

I  renew  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea 
failed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehosh- 
aphat's  son,  Kdom  revolted  from  Judah,  and 
established  its  independence:  so  that,  if  the 
Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-vessels 
from  Kxion-gelicr,  Kdom  was  the  power  which 
it  was  mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and 
not  Judah.  "  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Phoenicians  seem  hot  only  to  have  purchased 
and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and  probably 

i  in  some  instances  to  have  kidnap|>ed,  inhabit- 
ants of  Judah,  hut  even  to  have  sold  them  to 
their  enemies  the  Kdomite*.  3.  The  only  other 
notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of  trade  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in  the  ac- 
count given  hv  the  prophet  Ezckielof  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account  sup- 
phi's  valuable  information  respecting  the  vari- 
ous commercial  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Phoenician  cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct 
mention  of  the  exports  to  it  from  Palestine. 
It  is  suggested  by  lleeren  in  his  Historical  Hr- 
nmrrhrs,  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  being, 
as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that 
prevailed  between  the  two  countries. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  sub- 
ject of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity 
in  details  ;  but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  bo 
no  doubt.  As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was 
a  Pantheistical  personification  of  the  forces  of 

i  nature,  and,  in  its  most  philosophical  shadowing 
forth  of  the  Supreme  powers,  it  may  1*  said  to 

I  have  represented  the  mole  and  female  principles 
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vf  production.  In  it*  popular  form,  it  was 
especially  a  worship  of  the  nun,  moon,  and  five 
planet*,  "or.  a*  it  might  have  been  expressed 
according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven 
planet*  —  the  most  lieautiful  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  present**! 
to  the  liuin  hi  imagination.  These  planets, 
however,  were  not  n-ganled  a*  lifeless  globes 
of  matter,  obedient  to  physical  laws,  but  as 
intelligent  animated  jxnvers,  influencing  the 
human  will,  and  controlling  human  destinies. 
It  will  be  pro|ier  here  to  point  out  certain 
effect*  which  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
worshipped  in  Phienicia  produced  upon  the 
Hebrews.  1.  In  the  first  piacc,  their  worship 
was  a  constant  temptation  to  Polytheism  and 
idolatry.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  great  commercial  people,  were 
more  generally  intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now 
say  civilised,  than  the  inland  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  Palestine.  When  the  simple-minded 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  people 
more  versatile,  and  apparently  more  enlight- 
ened, than  themselves,  but  who,  nevertheless 
either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular  form, 
admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to 
make  them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
their  own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  tran- 
scendent His  attributes,  a*  unsocial  and  morose. 
2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in 
other  respect"  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  being  in  some  point*  essentially  de- 
moralizing. For  example,  it  sanctioned  the 
dreadful  superstition  of  burning  children  as 
sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god.  Again,  parts  of 
the  Phoenician  religion,  especially  the  worship 
of  Astarte.  tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness 
in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  even  to  sanc- 
tify impurities  of  the  most  abominable  descrip- 
tion. 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  inven- 
tion of  man,  that  of  letter*,  was  universally  as- 
serted by  the  Greeks  and  Koinans  to  have  been 
communicated  bv  the  Phoenicians  ur  the  Greeks 
(Her.  t.  57,  58;  Luean,  Phttra.  iii  220,  221). 
This  belief,  however,  .  as  not  universal ;  and 
Pliny  the  Klder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates 
the  opinion  of  Gellius  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  of  others  that  they  were 
invented  by  the  Syrian*.  The  names  of  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenicians  com- 
municated the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the 
Greeks.  Moreover,  as  to  writing,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  letters,  substantially  the  same  as  Phoe- 
nician, agree  closely  with  ancient  Gnwk  letters. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  earlv  He- 
brew and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evi- 
dently aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the 
drawing  of  verv  young  children,  to  represent 
the  object  which  "the  name  of  the  letter  signi- 
fied. IWh  itino.)  In  conclusion,  it  may  not 
lie  unimportant  to  observe,  that  although  so 
many  letter*  of  the  Greek  alphaltct  have  a 
meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet  their 
Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician, but  in  the  Aramaic  form  ;  and  al- 
though this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to 


support  an  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  It 
seems  in  faror,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjee 
ture  that,  when  the  Greeks  originally  received 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names' by  which 
the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic.  Still  this  must  not  be  regarded  in 
any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  in- 
vented "br  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  lan- 
guage. This  is  a  wholly  distinct  question,  and 
far  more  obscure. 

Phor  os  =  Parosh  (1  Esd.  v.  9,  ix.  26). 
Ap 

JPhry'gia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geographi- 
cal term  in  the  New  Testament  which  is  less 
capable  af  an  exact  definition.  In  fact  there 
was  no  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till  con- 
sidcrahlr  after  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianitv  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
word 'was  rather  ethnological  than  political, 


and  denoted,  in  a 


the 


part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula. 
Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  places  where 
it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  not  in- 
tended to  be  precise  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  2.1). 
Bv  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an  extensive 
district,  which  contributed  portions  to  several 
Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at  dif- 
ferent time*. 

Phud-PnoT  (Jnd.  ii  M;  comp.  Ea. 
xxvii.  10).  Ap. 

Phu  rah,  Gideon's  servant,  probably  his 
armor-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xir.  1 ).  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midianitea  (Judg.  rii.  10,  1 1 ). 
Phu  rim,  Esth.  xi.  1.  [Pubim.] 
Phut,  Put,  the  third  name  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6  ;  1  Chr.  i.  8),  else- 
where applied  to  an  African  country  or  people. 
In  the  list,  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim,  and 
precedes  Canaan.  We  cannot  place  the  tract 
of  Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  thus  *eem 
that  it  was  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  Mir- 
raites,  as  it  could  not  be  farther  to  the  Mirth  : 
this  position  would  well  agree  with  Lil.va. 
The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate  a  country  or  people  of  Africa,  and.  it 
must  be  added,  probably  not  far  frott  Eg/pt 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19;  Nah.  iii.  9;  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  El. 
xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  From  thcM 
passages,  we  cannot  infer  any  thing  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  this  country  or  people ;  un- 
less indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush'  and  Phut,  Miz- 
raim and  Lubim,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt 
In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions,  we  find 
two  names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  bibli- 
cal Flint  The  tribe*  or  peoples  called  the 
Nine  Bows,  IX  PETU  or  IX  NA-PKTC. 
might  partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut.  Their 
situation  i*  doubtful,  ami  they  are  never  found 
in  a  geographical  list.  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nubia.  TO-PET,  "  the  region  of  the 
Bow,"  also  called  TO-MERU-PET,  "  the  re- 
gion, the  island  of  the  Bow."  whence  we  con- 
jecture the  name  of  Meroe  to  come.  In  the 
geographical  li"t<.  the  latter  form  occifrs  in  that 
of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET.  The  (  optic 
nipluiiat  must  also  be  com  pan*  1  with  Phut. 
The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  western  part  of  Lower  Egvpt  ba- 
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yond  the  Delta ;  and  Champollion  conjectures 
it  to  mean  the  Libvan  part  of  Egypt,  so  t  ailed 
by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a  brouJ  view  of  the 
question,  all  the  names  which  we  have  men- 
tioned may  be  reasonably  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraucs  in  the  territory 
of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  PET  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian*, as  n  geographical  designation,  corre- 
sponds to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which  would 
therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  arc  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian 
usage. 

Phu'vah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ksachar  (Gen. 
aslvi.  13),  and  tounder  of  the  family  of  the 
Finite*. 

Phygel  lus  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  a  Christian 
connected  with  those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul 
s|M-aks  as  turned  away  from  himself.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  their  repudiation  of 
the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from 
the  faith,  and  whether  the  open  display  of  the 
feeling  of  Asia  took  place  —  at  least  so  far  as 
Phvgellus  and  Hermogenes  were  concerned  — 
at  Uome.  Phvgellus  may  have  forsaken  (see  2 
Tim.  iv.  16)  the 


apostle  at  some  critical  time 
when  his  support  was  expected ;  or  he  may 
have  been  a  leader  of  some  party  of  nominal 
Christians  at  Home,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes at  an  earlier  period  (Phil.  i.  15,  16) 
opposing  him  there. 

Phylactery.  [Fiorrum.] 

Pi-be8'eth,  a  town  of  Ixwer  Egypt,  men- 
tioned but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxx.  17). 
In  hieroglyphics  its  name  is  written  BAHEST, 
BAST,  and  HA-BAHEST.  The  Coptic  forms 
arc  Bast,  with  the  article  Pi  prefixed,  Pott- 
bas/e,  Poubatt,  &c.,  and  the  Greek  Bor/tamc, 
hoiiioaro^.  Bnbastis  was  situate  on  the  west 
bunk  of  the  Pelusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  Nome,  alwut  40  miles 
from  the  central  pan  of  Memphis.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised  bv  those 
who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and*  after- 
wards bv  the  labor  of  criminals  under  Sabacos 
the  Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  domin- 
ion. He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  gtaldess 
Bubnstis  as  well  worthy  of  description,  being 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him. 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruined ;  but  the  names 
of  Ramescs  II.  of  the  xixth  dynast v,  L'serken  I. 
(Osorchon  I.)  of  the  xxiid,  and  Nekht-har-heb 
(Nectancbo  I.)  of  the  xxxth,  have  Iwen  found 
here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponymous  goddess 
BAST.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and  "  amidst  the  houses 
on  the  N.  W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort 
which  protected  the  temple  l»elow  "  (Notes  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  219.  plan,  and  102).  Bnbastis  thus 
bud  a  fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  height. 
The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the-  chief 
Object  of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the 
sodden  W  fire.  Both  names  accompany  a 
lion -headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sncrco1  to 
them.  Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bu- 
bttstis  to  be  the  same  as  Artemis  (ii.  137). 

Picture.  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  "picture"  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes 


idolatrous  representations,  either  independent 
images,  or  more  usually  stones  "  portrayed," 
i.e.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and 
colored  (Ez.  xxiii.  14;  l-avard,  Aim.  ff  Pah.  ii. 
306,  308).  Movable  pictures,  in  the  modem 
sense,  were  doubtless  unknown  to  the  Jews. 
The  "pictures  of  silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11 
wen;  probably  wall-surfaces  or  cornices  with 
carvings. 

Piece  of  Gold.  The  A.  V.,  in  rendering 
the  elliptical  expression  "six  thousand  of  gold, 
in  a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that 
he  "  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and 
six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  rai- 
ment "  (2  K.  v.  5),  supplies  "pieces"  as  the 
word  understood.  The  rendering  "  pieces  of 
gold  "  is  very  doubtful ;  and  "  shekels  of  gold," 
as  designating  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity, 
not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. 

Piece  Of  Silver.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T. 
and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses 
this  term  must  be  separately  considered.  I.  In 
the  O.  T.,  the  word  "  pieces "  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we 
except  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
phrase  is  always  "  a  thousand  "  or  the  like 
"  of  silver"  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22; 
Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5  ;  2  K.  vi.  25 ;  Hos.  iii.  2  ; 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13).  In  similar  passages,  the  word 
"  shekels  "  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the 
word  "  shekels  "  instead  of  "  pieces  *  (I)eut. 
xxii.  19,  29  ;  Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4, 10  ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11,12);  and  of  these  the  first  two  require 
this  to  be  done.  The  shekel,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  there- 
fore most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  ellipti- 
cal phrase.  The  exceptional  case  in  which  a 
word  corresponding  to  "  pieces  "  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms  (lxviii.  31).  Th* 
word  rats,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  pro- 
serve  its  radical  meaning,  must  signify  a  piece 
broken  off,  or  a  fragment :  there  is  no  reason  to 
supi>o»c  that  a  coin  is  meant.  II.  In  the  N.  T. 
two  words  arc  rendered  by  the  phrase  "  piece 
of  silver,"  drachma,  dpaxfti/,  and  upyipujv.  (1.) 
The  first  (Lake  xv.  8,  9)  should  be  represented 
by  drachma.  It  was  a  Greek  silver  coin,  equiv- 
alent, at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the  Roman 
denarius.  (2.)  The  second  word  is  very  prop- 
erly thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  bctraval  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver"  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9).  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be 
meant,  they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel 
passage  in  'Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  into  consideration,  where,  if  our 
view  be  correct,  shekels  must  be  understood. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  were  tetradrachms  than  that  they  were 
denarii. 

Piety.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
A.  V. :  "  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  />iWy  at 
home  ;  "  better,  "  towards  their  own  household  " 
(1  Tim.  v.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here 
instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of  "god- 
liness," •'  reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  probably 
determined  by  the  special  sense  of  pirtas,  as 
"  erga  parentes." 

Pigeon.  ITuktlk-Dove-I 
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Pi-hahi  roth,  a  place  before  or  at  which 
(he  Israelites  cncamiied,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  march  from  Ranieses.  when  they  went 
oat  of  Egypt  (  Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxiif.  7,  8). 
The  name' is  probably  that  ol  u  natural  locality. 
Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  pi-achi-rot,  "  the 

1)lace  where  sedge  grows  ;  '  and  this  or  a  simi- 
ar  name  the  late  M.  Fresnel  recognized  in 
the  modem  Ghuurylxt  el ■(»<*,  "the  bed  of 
reeds." 

Pilate,  Pon'tiUfl.  The  name  indicates 
that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption, 
with  the  of  the  I'ontii,  first  conspicuous  in 
Koinan  history  in  the  person  of  C.  l'ontius 
Telesinus  the  gnat  Samnite  general.  He  was 
the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judsea,  and  un- 
der him  our  Lord  worked,  suffered,  and  died, 
as  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  obvious  scrip- 
tural authorities,  but  from  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  | 
44)  lie  was  appointed  a.d.  25-26,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Tiberias.  One  of  his  rirst  acta 
was  to  remove  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
from  Cassarea  to  Jerusalem.  The  soldiers  of 
course  took  with  thcin  their  standards,  bearing 
the  image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
No  previous  governor  had  ventured  on  such  an 
outrage.  The  people  poured  down  in  crowds 
to  Cassarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  re- 
siding, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images. 
After  five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal 
to  some  concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  peti- 
tioners, and  put  them  to  death,  unless  they 
veascd  'o  trouble  him  ;  but  this  only  strength- 
ened t 1 1  -  - 1  r  determination,  and  they  declared 
themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death 
than  forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous 
innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  stand- 
arils  were  by  his  orders  brought  down  to 
Cajs.irea. 

On  two  other  occasions,  he  nearly  drove  the 
Jews  to  insurrection.  To  these  specimens  of 
his  administration,  which  rest  on  the  testimony 
of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the  slaughter 
of  certain  Galileans,  which  was  told  to  our 
Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (Luke  xiii.  1 ),  and  on 
which  lie  founded  some  remarks  on  the  connec- 
tion between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during 
the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  onler ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  passover, 
Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  residence  in 
Herod's  palace  ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this  palace, 
Jesus,  condemaed  on  the  charge  of  blasphemv, 
was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the  chief 
priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  cat  the  pass- 
over  (John  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore  came 
out  to  learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  At  first  they  seem  to 
havo  expected  that  he  would  have  carried  out 
their  wishes  without  further  inquiry,  and  there- 
fore merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace ;  but  as  a  Roman  procura- 
tor had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least 
understood  his  business  too  well  to  consent  to 
such  a  condemnation,  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
vise a  new  charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  our 
lord's  claims  in  a  political 


of  assuming  the  royal  title,  perverting  the  na- 
tion, and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Rome  ( Luke  xxiii.  3 ;  an  account  plainly  pre- 
supposed in  John  xviii.  33).  It  is  plain  that 
from  this  moment  Pilate  was  distracted  between 
two  conflicting  feelings  :  a  fear  of  offending  the 
Jews,  and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus 
was  innocent.  Moreover,  this  last  feeling  was 
strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
whose  religious  scruples  had  caused  him  fre- 
quent trouble;  and  by  agrowing  respect  tor  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer. 
First  he  examined  our  I<ord  privately,  and 
asked  Him  whether  He  was  a  king.  At  the 
close  of  the  interview,  he  came  out  to  the  Jews 
and  declared  the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this 
they  replied  that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up 
all  the  people  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The 
mention  of  Galilee  suggested  to  Pilate  a  new 
way  of  escaping  from  his  dilemma,  by  sending 
on  the  case  to  Herod  A  Mi  pas;  but  Herod, 
though  propitiated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  matter.  So  Pilate  was 
compelled  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  first,  hav- 
ing assembled  the  chief  priests  and  also  the 
people,  he  announced  to  then  that  the  accused 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  ;  but  at  the 


same  time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  San  he- 
pro  posexl 

released  Him.    But  as  the  accusers  were  re- 


drim,  he  proposed  to  scourge  Him  before  he 


solved  to  have  His  blood,  they  rejected  this 
concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse 
to  a  fresh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  Roman  governor  to  grant  every  year,  in 
honor  of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  con- 
demned criminal.  Pilate  therefore  offered  the 
people  their  choice  between  two,  the  murderer 
Harahbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  davs 
before  they  hail  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To 
receive  their  decision  he  ascended  the  ftr/fia,  a 
portable  tribunal  which  was  carried  about  with 
a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  placed  wherever  he 
might  direct. 

As  soon  as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat,  he  re- 
ceived a  mysterious  message  from  his  wife,  who 
had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream,"  which 
impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con- 
demn the  Just  One.  But  he  had  no  longer 
any  choice  in  the  matter  ;  for  the  rabble,  insti- 
gated of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Batahhas 
for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the  death  of  Jesus : 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pilate  reluc- 
tantly yielded.  But.  before  issuing  the  fatal 
onler,  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime,  in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony 
enjoined  in  Deut.  xxi.  As  it  produced  no 
eflecV,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  execution  ;  but  the 
sight  of  unjust  suffering  so  patiently  borne 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  his  conscience, 
and  prompted  a  new  effort  in  favor  of  the  vic- 
tim. But  the  priests  only  renewed  their  clam- 
ors for  His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
charge  of  treason  might  be  considered  insuffi- 
cient, returned  to  their  first  accusation  of  bias 
phemy,  and  quoting  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev. 
xxiv.  16),  which  punished  blasphemy  with 
stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die  "  because  He 
b  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
Pilate's  superstitious  fears,  already 
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Arousal  by  his  wife's  dream  (John  xix.  7) ;  he 
feared  that  Jesus  might  he  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigod*  of  his  own  mythology  ;  he  took  Him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously 
into  His  descent  ('•  Whence  art  thou?")  anil 
Hi  -  claim*.  The  result  of  this  interview  was 
one  last  effort  to  save  Jesus  by  u  fresh  appeal 
to  the  multitude  ;  but  now  arose  the  formidable 
cry,  "  If  tliou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Catsar  s  friend ;  "  and  Pilate,  to  whom  politi- 
cal success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again 
ascended  the  tribunal,  and  dually  proaouneed 
the  uenired  condemnation. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  I  wen  committed  since  the  world  be- 
gan. We  learn  from  Josephus  that  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Ciesar  did  not 
save  him  from  political  disaster.  The  Samari- 
tans were  unquiet  and  rebel lions.  Pilate  led 
his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them 
easily  enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to 
Vitellms,  now  president  of  Syria,  aud  ho  sent 
Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  their  accusations  be- 
fore the  emperor.  When  he  reached  it,  be 
found  Tiberius  dead,  find  Caius  (Caligula)  on 
the  throne,  a.d.  36.  Eusebius  adds  that  soon 
afterwards  "wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he 
killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death, 
there  arc  various  traditions.  One  is,  that  he 
was  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne 
on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monument  — a 
pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  fifty-two  feet 
nigh — is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb.  An- 
other is,  that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on 
the  mountain  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now 
called  Mount  Pilatus ;  and  there,  after  spending 
years  in  its  rv<  vases,  in  remorse  and  despair 
rather  th:in  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal 
lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  We  learn  from 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others, 
that  Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius 
of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation  ;  and  in  a 
homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked 
as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Horn. 
▼iii.  in  Patch,  vol.  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain 
vwoftvTj/iara  (Aria,  or  Commentarii  Pilot i)  are 
spoken  of  as  well-known  documents  in  common 
circulation.  The  Acta  Piiati  now  extant  in 
Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from  him  to  the 
emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

Pil  dash,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Mil- 
enh  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

PU'ehft,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  people,  probably  a  family,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

Pillar.  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft 
or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  sup- 
porting a  roof.  Pillars  form  an  important 
feature  in  Oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  with  its  supporting 
poles,  and  partly  also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  chambers  were 
either  narrower,  or  divided  into  portions  by 
columns.  The  general  practice  in  Oriental 
buildings  of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or 
of  covering  open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched 
from  pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in 
construction.  At  Nineveh,  the  pillars  were 
probably  of  wood,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
aame  construction  prevailed  in  the  "  house  of 


the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch 
of  pillars  ( I  K .  vii.  2,  6).  The  "  chapiters  "  of 
the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the 
tall  capitals  of  the  Persepolitau  columns.  But 
perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  early 
times  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone 
or  pile  of  stones  ((.ten.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46, 
*c.).  The  stone  Exel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was 
probably  a  terminal  stone  or  a  way  mark.  The 
"  place  '  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy.  The 
word  used  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absalom's 
pillar.  So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  Ra- 
chel's grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20).  The  monolithic 
tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  instances  of 
similar  usage.  But  the  word  Alatttaefjah,  "  pil- 
lar," is  more  often  rendered  "statue  "  or  "  im- 
age "  (tjf.  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xvi.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  1  ;  Ac.).  [Iool.J  Lastly,  the  figurative 
use  of  the  term  "  pillar,"  in  reference  to  the 
cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  on 
their  inarch,  or  as  in  Cant,  iii.6,  and  Rev.  x.  I, 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated 


column  not  supporting  a 

Pillar,  Plain  Of  the,  or  rather  "  oak  of 
the  pillar  —  that  being  toe  real  signification 
of  the  Hebrew  word  efdn.  A  tree  which  stood 
Shechem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  She- 
end  the  bouse  of  Millo  assembled  to 
crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6) 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can 
be  ascertained.  It  possibly  derived  its  name 
of  Mutt  tab  from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  uuder 
it.  IMeonkmim.)  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
■peaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh.  xxiv.  27)  al- 
most seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere 
imagery. 

Pilled  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38);  Peeled  (Is. 
xriii.  2;  Ez.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  "to  pill" 
appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  in  meanine. 
with  "  to  peel  —  to  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is 
used  in  the  above  passages  from  Gee.  Of  the 
next  stage  in  its  meaning  es  =  plunder,  we 
have  traces  in  the  words  "  pillage,"  "  pilfer. "  If 
the  difference  between  the  two  forms  be  more 
than  accidental,  it  would  seem  es  if,  in  the 
English  of  the  17th  century,  "  peel  "  was  used 
for  the  latter  signification. 

Pil'tai.  the  representative  of  the  priestly 
house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeahua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

Pine-tree.  I.  Heb.  Tidkar  (Is.  xii.  19, 
lx.  13).  What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain 
(rcsenius  inclines  to  think  the  oak,  as  implying 
duration.  It  has  been  variously  explained  to 
be  the  Indian  plane,  the  larch,  and  the  elm  ; 
but  the  rendering  "  pine  "  seems  least  probable 

of  anv.  2.  Shemen  (Neh.  viii.  15)  is  probably 

the  wild  olive. 

Pinnacle  (only  in  Matt.  iv.  5  and  Luke 
iv  9).  It  is  plain,  1.  that  rd  mtpvytov  is  uot  a 
pinnacle,  but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  bv  the 
word  it*elf  we  should  understand  an  edge  or 
bonier,  like  a  feather  or  a  fin.  The  only  part 
of  the  Temple  which  answered  to  the  rao«e™ 
sense  of  pinnacle  was  the  golden  spikes  erected 
on  the  roof  to  prevent  birds  from  settling  there. 
r.i"htfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule,  which 
projected  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the 
Temple.    Perhaps  rd  nrtp.  means  the  battle- 
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ment  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every 

roof. 

Pi'non,  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom ; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation 

iGen.  xxxvi.  41  ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  Euschius  and 
erome  call  it  Punon,  and  identify  it  with 
Ph«n>  >  No  name  answering  to  Pinon  apjicars 
to  have  been  yet  discovered  in  Arabic  litera- 
ture, or  amongst  the  existing  tribes. 

Pipe  (Hob.  ckilil).  The  Hebrew  word  to 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
bore,  perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  suffi- 
cient correctness  bv  the  English  "  pipe "  or 
"  flute,"  as  in  the  margin  of  I  K.  i.  40.  It  u 
one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore  probably  one 
of  the  oldest,  of  musical  instruments;  and  in 
consequence  of  its  simplicity  of  form  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  "  pipe  "  of  the  He- 
brews did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  (Greeks.  It  is  associated 
with  the  tabret  i  >»,>'>>  as  an  instrument  of  a 
peaceful  and  social  character.  The  pipe  and 
tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews 
(Is.  v.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions  (Mishna, 
Baba  mttsia,  vi.  1 ),  and  accompanied  the  sim- 
pler religious  services,  when  the  young  proph- 
ets, returning  from  the  high-place,  caught  their 
inspiration  from  the  harmony  (I  Sam.  x.  5); 
or  the  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festi- 
vals of  their  ritual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of 
the  march  with  psalms  sung  to  the  simple 
music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  89).  The  sound  of 
the  pipe  was  apparently  a  soft  wailing  note, 
which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourn- 
ing and  at  funerals  (Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the 
lament  of  the  prophet  over  the  destruction  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  36).  It  was  even  nsed  in 
the  Temple  choir,  as  appears  from  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
7,  where  "  the  players  on  instruments "  are 
properly  "  pipers."  Twelve  days  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  the  pipes  sounded 
before  the  altar.  They  were  of  reed,  and  not 
of  copper  or  bronze,  liecause  the  former  gave  a 
softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later  times, 
the  funeral  and  death  bed  were  never  without 
the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (Matt, 
ix.  -mi.  a  custom  which  still  exists.  In  the 
social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians,  the  pipe 

Caved  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the  He- 
ews.  In  the  different  combinations  of  instru- 
ments nsed  in  Egyptian  bands,  wc  generally 
find  either  the  double  pipe  or  the  flute,  and 
sometimes  both  ;  the  former  being  played  both 
by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclusively  bv 
women.  Any  of  the  instruments  above*  de- 
scribed would  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews 
bv  the  general  term  chalil,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able  that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowl- 
edge of  them  from  Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians alone,  who  attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Banc- 
identifies  the  chiUU  with  the  French 
which  is  the  <  lorman  tchalmeir,  and 
our  ihawm  or  tfuilm,  of  which  the  clarionet  is 
a  modern  improvement. 

Pi  ra,  l  Esd.  v.  19.  Apparently  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  name  Caphira.  Ap. 

Pi'ram.    The  Amoritc  king  of  Jarmnth  at 
the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  of 
(Josh.  x.  3,  27). 


Pi'rathon,  "in  the  land  of  Ephralm  in 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite ; "  a  place  named 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  xii.  15.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  accurate  old  traveller  hap-Panhi  as 
lying  about  two  hours  west  of  Shecheni,  and 
called  Ftr' ata.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Itobin- 
son  to  rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  altout  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  road  from  Jaffa 
by  Hablek  to  NaUia. 

Pirath  omte,  the  native  of.  or  dweller  in. 
Pi  rathon  Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible. 
L  Abdon  ben-Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15).  — 2. 
From  the  same  place  came  "  Benaiah  the 
1'iratbonite  of  the  children  of 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

Pis'gah.  An  ancient  topographical  name 
which  is  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
only,  in  two  connections.  1 .  The  top,  or  head, 
of  the  Pisgah,  Num.  xxi.  20.  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut. 
iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1.  2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  per- 
haps the  springs,  or  roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut. 
iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20.  The 
latter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its  own 
head.  Of  the  former  but  little  can  be  said. 
"The  Pistrah"  must  have  been  a  mounuiin 
range  or  district,  the  same  as  or  a  part  of  that 
called  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (cutnp.  Deut. 
xx  xii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1 ).  It  lay  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and 
immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  situated  on  it.  and  its  highest  point 
or  summit  —  its  "  head  "  —  was  the  Mount 
Nebo.  If  it  was  a  proper  name,  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  range  of  the  highlands  on  the  east  of  the 
Lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah 
have  been  met  with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  liat  ri-Ftahkah 
(almost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Kosh  hap- 
l'isgah)  it  is  attached  to  a  well-known  head- 
land on  the  north-rotfem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  mas«  of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Wadu  en-Nar,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
1 1 '■«/',•  ><•/.•-.  and  on  the  northern  part  of  which 
is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctuary  of 
AVAy  J/iiso  (Moses).  This  association  of  the 
names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  wrst  side  of 
the  l>ead  Sea  is  extremely  startling.  No  ex- 
planation of  it  has  vet  been  offered. 

Piflid'ia  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
cannot  be  very  exactly  defined.  But  it  may  be 
described  sufficiently  by  saying  that  it  was  to 
the  north  of  Fampi'ivlia.  and  stretched  along 
the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached 
to  and  was  nartlv  included  in  Phrvoia,  which 
was  similarly  an  indefinite  district,  though  far 
more  extensive. 

Pi  son.  One  of  the  four  "  heads "  into 
which  the  stream  flowing  through  Eden  was 
divided  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Eobn.| 

Pis  pah.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Jether,  or 
Ithran  (I  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Pit.  In  the  A.  V.,  this  word  appears  with 
a  figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  I. 
.S7«W,  in  Num.  xvi.  3<>,  33;  Job  xvii.  16. 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  onlv  of 
the  hollow,  shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under 
Hell.  2.  Shachath.  Here  the  sinking  of  the 
pit  is  the  primary  thought.  It  is  dug  into 
the  earth  (Ps.  ix.'l6,  cxix.  85).    It  thus  bc- 
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a  type  of  sorrow  and  confusion  (Job 
xxxiii.  I»",  '24.28,30).  3.  lidr.  In  this  won!, 
as  in  the  connate  lifer,  the  special  thought  is 
that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water.  The 
process  of  desynonymizing,  which  goes  on  in 
all  language*,  seems  to  hare  contined  the 
former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug 
into  the  rock,  hut  no  longer  filled  with  water. 
In  the  phrase,  "  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit," 
it  becomes,  even  more  constantly  than  the  syn- 
onymes  already  noticed,  the  representative" of 
the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi.  14.  16, 
xxxii.  18,  *24;  Ps.  xxviii.  I,  cxliii.  7).  There 
inav  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer. 
1 .  The  wide,  deep  excavation  became  the  place 
of  burial  (Esek.  xxxii.  24).  2.  The  pit,  how- 
ever, in  this  sense,  was  never  simply  equivalent 
to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in  it 
a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (Zech. 
ix.  II;  Is.  li.  14  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6, 9).  It  is  not 
strange  that,  with  the  associations  of  material 
horror  clustering  round,  it  should  have  involved 
more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  for 
the  haughty  or  unjust  than  did  the  theol  or  the 
grave.  In  Rev.  ix.  I,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the 
pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon. 

Pitch.  The  three  Hebrew  words  all  repre- 
sent the  same  object,  Tit.  mineral  pitch  or 
asphalt,  in  its  different  aspects:  apheth  (the 
xift  of  the  modern  Arabs)  in  its  liquid  state  ; 
cMmar,  in  its  solid  state,  from  its  red  color ; 
and  ropher,  in  reference  to  its  use  in  overlaying 
wood-work  ((Jen.  vi.  14).  Asphalt  is  an  opaque, 
inflammable  substance,  which  bubbles  up  from 
subtcnancan  fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  readily 
melts  under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  latter 
state,  it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  nsed  as  a 
cement  in  lieu"  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  as  well  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of 
vessels  (Gen.  vi.  14),  and  particularly  for  mak- 
ing the  papyrus  boats  of  the  Egyptians  water- 
tight (Ex.  li.  3).  The  Babylonians  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  springs  of  Is 
(the  modom  Hit),  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
received  its  classical  name  of  Lotus  Atphaltites. 

Pitcher.  The  word  •«  pitcher  "  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  watcr-jnrs  or  pitchers  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for 
carrying  water,  as  in  the  storv  of  Rebecca 
(Gen.  xxiv.  15-20;  but  see  Mark  xiv.  13; 
Luke  xxii.  10).  This  practice  has  been,  and 
is  still,  usual  both  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
The  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  are  generally 
curried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder.  The 
Bedouin  women  commonly  nsc  skin-bottles. 
Such  was  the  "  bottle  "  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen. 
xxi.  14).  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  pitch- 
ers employed  by  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg. 
vii.  16). 

Pi'thom,  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh 
M  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex.  i.  II ).  It  is 
probable  that  Pithom  lav  in  the  most  eastern 
part  of  liower  Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions  a 
town  called  Patumus,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  probably  the  military  station 
Thohu  of  the  Notitia.    Whether  or  not  Patu- 


mus be  the  Pithon  of  Scripture,  there 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical. 

Pi'thon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah, 
the  son  of  Mephiboaheth  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix. 
41). 

Plague,  the.  The  disease  now  called  the 
plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to 
have  prevailed  there  in  former  ages.  Manetho, 
the  Egyptian  historian,  speaks  of  "a  very  great 
plague  "  in  the  reign  of  Seroempaes,  the  seventh 
king  of  the  first  dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  2500.  The 
difficulty  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
pestilences  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times, 
even  when  carefully  described,  warns  us  not  to 
conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  to  the 
plague.  The  plague  in  recent  times  has  not 
extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  As  an  epidemic,  it 
takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  severity.  The  plague  when 
most  severe  usually  appears  first  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Egypt,  having  previously  broken 
out  in  Turkey  or  North  Africa  west  of  Egypt. 
It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going  much 
farther.  The  mortality  is  often  enormous,  and 
Mr.  Lane  remarks  of' the  plague  of  1835, — 
"  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  far  more,  I  believe .  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  all  Egypt.  '  The  plague  is 
considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of  typhus,  accom- 
panied by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera,  it  is  most 
violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing  almost  in- 
stant death  ;  later  it  may  last  three  days,  and  even 
longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 
Several  Hebrew  words  arc  translated  "pesti- 
lence "  or  "  plague ;  "  but  not  one  of  these 
words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by  its 
signification  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  senw  of 
passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words.  Those 
pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special  judg- 
ments, and  were  either  supernaturally  rapid  in 
their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against 
particular  culprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man inquiry.  But  we  also  read  of  pestilences 
which,  although  sent  as  judgments,  have  the 
characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  not  being 
rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  directed  against  in- 
dividuals" (Lev.  xxvi.  25;  Deut.  xxviii.  21). 
In  neither  of  these  passages  does  it  seem  certain 
that  the  plague  is  specified.  The  notices  in 
the  prophets  present  the  same  difficulty;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently  positive 
evidence  that  the  plague  was  known  in  those 
times.  Hezckiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  the  plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as 
well  as  the  mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not 
improbable.  On  :he  other  hand,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  pestilence  among  his  people  at 
j  the  time.  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
any  distinct  notice  of  the  plague  in  the  Bible. 

Plagues,  the  Ten.     I    The  Place.— 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues 
prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  yet  the  descrip- 
!  tions  seem  principally  to  apply  to  that  part  of 
I  Egypt  which  lay  nearest  to  Goshen,  and  more 
|  especially  to  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract 
about  that  city.    We  mast  look  especially  to 
I  Lower  Egypt  "for  oar  illustrations,  while  bear- 
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ing  in  mind  the  evident  prevalence  of  the 
plagues  throughout  the  land.  II.  The  crea- 
tion on  whi«-h  the  plagues  were  sent  is  described 
in  Ex.  iii.-xii.  III.  The  Plagues.  1.  The 
Plague  of  Blood.  —  When  Moses  and  Aaron 
came  before  Pharoah,  a  miracle  was  required 
of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod  became  "  a  ser- 
pent"  (A.  V.).  or  rather  "a  crocodile."  Its 
being  changed  into  an  animal  reverenced  by 
all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them,  would 
h.ivc  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pharaoh. 
The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king 
produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii. 
3-12).  This  passage,  taken  alone,  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
in  working  wonders,  but.  if  it  is  compared  with 
the  others  which  relate  their  opposition  on  the 
occasions  of  the  first  throe  plagues,  a  contrary 
inference  seems  more  reasonable.  A  compari- 
son with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the 
inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded  merely 
bv  juggling.  Not  only  was  the  water  of  the 
Nile  smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in 
vessels,  throughout  the  country.  The  Ash  died, 
and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 
This  plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country^  as  the  Nile  was  held 
sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to 
speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  Those  who  have  endeavored  to 
explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes  have 
referred  to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the 
Nile  is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  so-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  the  last  two  occasioned  by  small 
fungi  of  verv  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories 
do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
time  of  rear  when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor 
why  it  killed  the  fish,  and  made  the  water  unfit 
to  be  drunk. 

2.  The  Phmteytf  Froge.  —  When  seven  days 
had  passed  after  the  first  plague,  the  river  and 
all  the  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth 
countless  frogs,  which  not  only  covered  the 
land,  hnt  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  dryeat 
parts,  and  vessels  ;  for  the  ovens  and  kncading- 
troughs  are  specified.  The  magicians  again 
had  a  seeming  success  in  their  opposition.  This 
must  have  been  an  especially  trying  judgment 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included  among 
the  sacred  animals.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  reptile. 

3.  The  Plaque  of  Lice.  — The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of 
any  warning  to  Pharaoh.  Wo  read  that  Aaron 
was  commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod  and 
smite  the  dust,  which  became,  as  the  A.  V. 
reads  the  word,  "  lice  "  in  man  and  beast.  The 
magicians  again  attempted  opposition  ;  but, 
failing,  confessed  that  the  wonder  was  of  God 
(viii.  16-19).  There  is  much  difficulty  as  to 
the  animals  meant  The  LXX.  has  oxvtftr, 
and  the  Vnlg.  srimithes,  mosquitoes.  The  nar- 
rative does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  probable  of  the  two  renderings.  In  this 
case,  the  plague  does  not  seem  to  be  especially 
directed  against  the  superstitions  of  the  Kgyp^ 


4.  The  Plague  of  Flies.  —  In  the 
fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Mc 
commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as 
he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the 
Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship.  tie  was 
to  be  punished  bv  what  the  A.  V.  renders 
"swarms  [of  fliea].v  "  a  swarm  (of  flies),"  or, 
in  the  margin, "  a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts]  " 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  'arob  is  a 
question  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explana- 
tion of  Josephus,  and  almost  all  the  Hebrew 
commentators,  is,  that  it  means  "  a  mixture," 
and  here  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals. 
It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Ex. 
viii.  29,  31  ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  crea- 
ture is  intended.  CEdmann  proposes  the  lilatta 
oriental*,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly. 
Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt.  If  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it 
was  the  common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is 
probably  the  most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt. 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  tieatU.  — 
Pharaoh  was  next  warned  that,  if  be  did  not 
let  the  people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day 
following  *'  a  very  grievous  murrain  "  upon  the 
horses,  asses,  camels,  c 
whereas  those  of  the  children 
not  die.  This  plague  would  have  been  a  heavy 
punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  falling  upon 
their  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds  spe- 
cified, the  oxen  and  the  sheep;  but  it  would 
have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modern 
times,  murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation 
in  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  precede  the  plague 

6.  The  Plague  of  Bo&.  — The  next  judg- 


,  and  sheep  of  Egypt, 
dren  of  Israel  should 


mcnt  appears  to  have  lieen  preceded  by  no  i 
ing,  excepting  indeed  that,  when  Moses  pub- 
licly sent  it  abroad  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might 
no  doubt  have  repented  at  the  last  moment 
We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  take 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  "  sprin- 
kle it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pha- 
raoh." It  was  to  become  "  small  dust  " 
throughout  Egypt,  and  "bo  s  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  hlai'ns  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.* 
This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like 
the  plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  ex 
tremely  severe  kind  of  typhus-fever,  accompa- 
nied by  swellings.  The  former  is,  however,  the 
more  likelv  explanation. 

7.  The  Plague  of  Hail.  —  The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh, 
respecting  the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues 
that  were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate. 
Man  and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and 
every  tree  broken,  save  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently  far 
greater  than  that  effected  by  any  of  the  earlier 
plagues.  Hail  is  now  extremely  rare,  but  not 
unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  in 
the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it 
falls  there. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Locust*.  —  Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin 
the  next  day,  by  which  every  thing  the  had  had 
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left  was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed 
any  like  visitations  that  had  liappened  in  the 
time  of  the  king's  ancestors.  "  And  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt  :  very  grievous  [were 
they]  ;  before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts 
as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For 
they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so 
that  the  land  was  darkened  ;  and  they  did  eat 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the 
trees  which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  re- 
mained not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in 
the  herbs  of  the  Held,  through  all  the  land  of 
Egypt."  This  plague  has  not  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  one  that  preceded  it,  but  it  even 
exceeds  it  in  severity,  and  so  occupies  its  place 
in  the  gradation  of  the  more  terrible  judgments 
that  form  the  later  part  of  the  series.  Its  se- 
verity can  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case,  the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary 
visitation,  since  it  extended  over  a  far  wider 
■pace,  rather  than  because  it  was  more  intense ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  com- 
plete destruction  than  that  always  caused  by  a 
■warm  of  locusts. 

9.  The  PUupte  ofDarknem.  —  After  the  plague 
of  locusts,  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment. 
"  There  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  throe  days :  they  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days  : 
but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings."  It  has  been  illustrated  bv  refer- 
ence to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot  wind  of  the 
Kharmiseen.  The  former  is  a  sand-storm  which 
occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twentv  minutes,  but 
for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  affecting  man  and  beast  The  hot 
wind  of  the  Khamaaeen  usually  blows  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with 
it,  that  it  produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
fog.  It  thus  resembles  the  Samoom,  though 
far  less  powerful  and  far  less  distressing  in  its 
effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause  actual  dark- 
ness. The  plague  may  have  been  an  extremely 
severe  sand-storm,  miraculous  in  its  violence  and 
its  duration ;  for  the  length  of  three  days  does 
not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms  are 
always  very  brief. 

lo".  The  Death  of  the  First-born.  —  Before  the 
tenth  plague,  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh. 
"  And  Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt  .  and  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh 
that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
born of  the  maid-servant  that  lis]  behind  the 
mill  ;  and  all  the  first-torn  of  beasts.  And 
there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egvpt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it, 
nor  shall  he  like  it  nny  more."  The  clearly 
miraculous  nature  of  this  plague  in  its  se- 
verity, its  falling  upon  man  and  beast,  and  the 
■ingling-ont  of  the  first-l>orn,  puts  it  wholly 
beyond  comparison  with  any  natural  pestilence, 
even  the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether  of  ] 
the  peculiar  Egyptian  plague,  or  other  like  epi-  j 
demies.  The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly 
euds  with  the  death  of  the  first-born.    Here  it  | 


is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  cvem 
last  mentioned'  the  recital  of  the  wonders, 
wrought  in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  hi.-torv 
of  Israel  as  a  separate  people  begins.  The  grad- 
ual increase  iu  severity  of  the  plagues  is  per- 
haps the  best  key  to 'their  meaning.  They 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  op- 
pressor, to  afford  him  a  means  of  seeing  God's 
will,  and  an  opportunity  of  reja-nting  before 
Egypt  was  ruined.  The  le»son  that  Pharaoh's 
career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
men  whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not 
affect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  Id 
this  respect,  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  a 
oppressor. 


upon  that  of  their 


Plains.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authorized  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  dis- 
tinct Hebrew  words.— 1.  Abel.  This  word 
perhaps  answers  more  ncarlv  to  our  word 
"  meadow  "  than  any  other.  It  occurs  in  the 
names  of  Abel-maim,  Abel-meholah,  Abei,- 
shittim,  and  is  rendered  "  plain  "  in  Judg.  xi. 
33,  "plain  of  vineyards." —  2.  Bilc'ah.  For- 
tunately we  are  able  to  identify  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Bik'aJia  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  Great 
Plain  or  Valley  of  Ccele-Syria,  the  "  hollow 
land  "  of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two 
ranges  of  Lehanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.  It  is  called  in 
the  Bible  the  Bik'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and 
also  probably  the  Bik'ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  7)  and  Bik'ath  Mizpeh  (xi.  8),  and  is 
still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name, 
as  el-Beka'a,  or  Ard  el-Beka'a.  Out  of  Pales- 
tine we  find  denoted  bv  the  word  Bik'dh  "  the 
Plain  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  "  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the 
"  Plain  of  Mesopotamia  "  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viii. 
4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  '*  Plain  in  the  Prov. 
ince  of  Dura  "  (Dan.  iii.  1).  —  3.  JIac-Cicrar. 
This,  though  applied  to  a  plain,  has  not  the 
force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather  seems  to 
be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  roundness. 
In  its  topographical  sense,  it  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  Valley  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17, 
25-29  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  23  ;  I  K. 
vii.  46  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Neh.  iii.  22,  xii.  28). 

4.  JJam-Alinhdr.  This  is  by  the  lexicogra- 
phers explained  as  meaning  "  straightforward," 
"  plain,  as  if  from  the  root  ya*har,  to  be  just 
or  upright ;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  preceding,  we  have  an  archaic  term  ex- 
isting from  a  prehistoric  date.  It  occurs  in 
the  Bible  in  the  following  passages  :  —  Deut 
iii.  10,  iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8  ; 
1  K.  xx.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jcr.  xlviii. 
8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception, 
it  is  used  for  the  district  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Heshbon  and  Dibon  —  the  Belka  of  the  mod 
ern  Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasture-ground 
And  therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  iu 
one  passage  (1  K.  xx.  23,  25)  apparently  with 
the  mere  general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather 
fiat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred 
—  as  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  used  by  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus  without  any  knowledge  of  its  strict 
signification.  —  5.  Ua-Arabdh.  This  again  had 
an  absolutely  definite 
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to  the  Valler  uf  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  contin- 
uation south  uf  the  Dead  Sea.  [Akabaii  ; 
Palestixk.) — 6.  Ha-Hhejeldh,  the  invariable 
designation  of  the  depressed,  flat,  or  gently  un- 
dulating region  which  intervened  between  the 
highlands  of  Juduh  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines. —  7.  Elon.  Our  translators  have  uni- 
formly rendered  this  word  "  plain,"  doubtless 
following  the  Vulgate,  which  in  about  half  the 
passages  has  ro/i«i///s.  But  this  is  not  the  ver- 
dict of  the  majority  or  the  most  trustworthy  of 
the  ancient  versions.  They  regard  the  word  as 
meaning  an  "  oak  "  or  "  grove  of  oaks,"  a  ren- 
dering supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  com- 
mentators and  lexVographcrs  of  the  present 
day.  The  passages  in  which  the  word  occur* 
erroneously  translated  "  plain  "  are  as  follows : 
—  Plain  of  Moreh  ((i«n.  xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  30), 
Plain  of  Marare  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii. 
I),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  Plain  of 
the  Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of  Meonenim 
(ix.  37),  Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3).— 8. 
The  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modern 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of 
it*  three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  desig- 
nated in  the  original  by  neither  of  the  above 
terms,  but  by  'emek,  an  appellative  noun  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Bible  for  the  smaller 
valleys  of  the  country  —  "  The  Vallev  of  Jez- 


Ragel.  "  Al  Thnraiya  is  the  mansion  of  the 
moon,  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the 
celestial  ben  with  her  chickens."  With  this, 
llvdc  compares  the  Fr.  pultiniere,  and  l.i 


Itrn  and  chickens,  which  are  old  names  for  the 
same  stars.  The  opinion  of  Abas  Ezru  has 
I  -  '  ii  frequently  misrepresented.  He  held  tlutt 
Cimah  was  a  single  large  star,  Aldebaran,  the 
brightest  of  the  Hyadcs,  while  (,'rxil  [A.  V. 
"  Orion  "1  was  Anions,  the  heart  of  Scorpio. 
On  the  whole,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 


reel/' 

Plaster.  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [Mobtar.) 
Plaster  is  mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture :  1 . 
(Lev.  xiv.  42,  48).  2.  The  words  ot  the  law 
were  ordered  to  be  engraved  on  Mount  Ebal 
on  stones  which  had  been  previously  coated 
with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4  ;  Josh.  viii.  32). 
The  process  here  mentioned  was  prolmhly  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for 
receiving  bass-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled 
Bp  with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as 
to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  white- 
wash was  laid  on,  and  followed  by  one  of  var- 
nish after  the  painting  of  the  figures  was  com- 
plete. 3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of 
cement,  on  which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced 
bv  the  mystic  band  «'  on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  "  of  Belshazzar's  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan. 
r.  5,. 

Pledge.    [Loan.  | 

Pleiades.  The  Heb.  word  (cimah )  so  ren- 
dered occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am. 
v.  8.  In  the  last  passage,  our  A.  V.  has  "  the 
seven  stars,"  although  the  (ieneva  version 
translates  the  word  "  Pleiades  "  us  in  the  other 
ca*cs.  In  Job,  the  LXX.  has  H'/utuc,  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  words  having  t*en  altered, 
while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  transla- 
tors had  before  them.  The  Vulgate  in  each 
passage  has  a  different  rendering  :  I/ynilcs  in 
Job  ix.  9,  Pleiad'*  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arc- 
turus  in  Am.  v.  8.  The  Jewish  commentators 
are  no  less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in 
his  Lexicon  says,  "  R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thu- 
raiifd."  That  Al  ThnraiyA  and  the  Pleiades  are 
tin*  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben 


at  any  certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our 
translators  were  perfectly  justified  in  rendering 
Cimah  by  "Pleiades."  Ilea,  or  Iloa,  the  third 
god  of  the  Assyrian  triad,  was  known  among 
the  stars  by  the  name  of  Kimmut,  which  Raw- 
linson  compares  with  the  Heb.  Cimah,  and 
identifies  with  the  constellation  Draco. 

Plough.   I  Agriculture.) 

Pocher  eth.  The  children  of  Pochereth 
of  Zebitim  were  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servants  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

Poetry,  Hebrew.  The  attributes  which 
are  common  to  all  poetry,  and  which  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews  possesses  in  a  higher  degree 
perhaps  than  the  literature  of  any  other  people, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe.  But  the 
points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew  poctrv 
so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a  full 
and  careful  consideration.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures 
of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  after- 
growth, the  vehicle  of  less  spontaneous,  because 
more  formal,  expression.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews.  Of  tlw  three  kinds 
of  poetry  which  are  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew 
literature,  the  lyric  occupies  tho  foremost  place. 
The  Shemitic  nations  have  nothing  approach- 
ing to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  proportion  to  this 
defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more  greatly, 
commencing  in  tho  pre-Mosaic  limes,  flourish- 
ing in  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier  period*  of 
the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strength- 
ening with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its  high- 
est excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  !>egan  slowly  to  decline. 
(inomic  poetry  is  the  product  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  "It  arises  from  the  desire  felt  by 
the  poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accumu- 
lated experiences  of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty 
and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful  character  re- 
quires for  its  development  a  time  of  peaccful- 
ness  and  leisure  ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not  like 
the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philo- 
sophic reflection.  Being  less  spontaneous  in  its 
origin,  its  form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial. 
The  jK'riod  during  which  it  flourished  among 
the  Hebrews  corresponds  to  its  domestic  and 
settled  character.  We  meet  with  it  at  intervals 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is 
chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  mon- 
archy, Ewald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the.  "artificial  period  "  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  the  de- 
cline of  the  nation  was  rapid,  'and  with  it* 
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glory  departed  the  chief  glories  of  it*  literature. 
Alter  the  Captivity,  we  have  nothing  hut  the 
poems  which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple.  Whether  dramatic  poetrv, 
properly  iio  culled,  ever  existed  among  the  He- 
brews, Is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  the  Song  of 
Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
designed  for  a  Bimple  stage.  Bat  the  evidence 
for  this  view  is  extrcmelv  slight. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetry.—  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide- 
embracing  compass,  from  such  short  ejacula- 
tions as  the  Songs  ot  the  two  l^ameehs  and  Pi. 
xv.,  cxvii.,  and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  Songs  of 
Deltorah  and  David  ( Jndg.  v. ;  Ps.  xviii. ).  The 
names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  songs 
were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.  I.  Shir,  a  song  in 
genera],  adapted  for  the  voice  alone.  2.  M it- 
mo  r,  a  psalm,  or  song,  to  be  sung  with  any 
instrumental  accompaniment.  3.  Neyindk  is 
probablv  a  melody  expressly  adapted  for 
stringed*  instruments.  4.  Matcti  probably  de- 
notes a  lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical 
skill.  [Maschil.J  5.  Mktdm,  a  term  of  ex- 
tremely doubtful  meaning.  [MlCHTAM.)  6. 
Shintjayon  (Ps.  vii.  1),  a  wild,  irregular,  dithy- 
rambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with 
variations.  But,  besides  these,  there  arc  other 
divisions  of  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance, 
which  have  regard  rather  to  the  subject  of  the 
poems  than  to  their  form,  or  adaptation  for 
musical  accompaniments.  Of  these  we  notice: 
—  1 .  Tehillah,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
tehillim  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  PsaJms  in 
Hebrew.  The  145th  Psalm  is  entitled  "  Da- 
vid's (Psalm)  of  praise."  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary  deliv- 
erances, such  as  the  Songs  of  Moses  (E*x.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms 
xviii.  and  lxviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of 
chants  to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions. 
Such  were  the  hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  ser- 
vices. Next  to  the  hymn  of  praise  may  be 
noticed,  2.  Kindh,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of 
which  there  are  muny  examples,  whether 
nttered  over  an  individual  or  as  an  outburst  of 
grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land  (2  Sam.  i. 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xviii.  33).  3.  Shir  vttHddth, 
a  love-song  (Ps.  xlv.  1 ),  in  its  external  form  at 
least.  Other  kinds  of  poetrv  there  are,  which 
occupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  lyric 
and  gnomic,  being  lyric  in  form  and  spirit,  but 
gnomic  in  subject.  These  may  be  classed  as  4. 
Ma»hal,  properly  a  similitude,  and  then  a  para- 
ble, or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic 
language.  Such  are  the  Songs  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23), 
which  are  eminently  lyrical  in  character  ;  the 
mocking  ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old 
Amorite  war-song ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotham 
(Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly 
satirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the 
magnificent  prophetic,  song  of  triumph  over 
the  fall  of  Bahvlon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  Chidah,  an 
(like  the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  i 


14),  or  "dark  saving,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  is 

Ps.  xlix.  5,  lxxvifi.  2.  Lastly,  to  this  class  be- 
longs melittah,  a  mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab. 
ii.  6).  5.  Ttphillih,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Ps. 
xrii.,  lxxxvi.,  xc,  cii..  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All 
these  are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the 
title  may  have  been  assigned  to  them  either 
as  denoting  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written,  or  the  use  to  which  thev  were  ap- 
plied. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry.  —  The  second  grand  di- 
vision of  Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class 
of  poems  which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and 
which  represent  the  nearest  approaches  made 
by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any  thing  like 
philosophic  thought.  Reasoning  tnere  is  none : 
we  have  only  results,  and  those  rather  the 
produet  of  observation  and  reflection-  than  of 
induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is 
the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and 
impulses,  so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  the  desire  of  commnnicating  knowledge 
to  others  finds  vent  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  re- 
quires for  its  development  a  period  of  national 
tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the  floating  prov- 
erbs  which  pass  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  sententious 
sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the 
philosopher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs, 
but  few  examples  remain. 

III.  Dmmatk  Poetry.  —  It  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among 
the  Hebrew  people ;  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  examine  such  portions  of  their  literature 
as  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama 
proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferences 
may  he  made  from  them.    It  is  unquestionably 
true,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the  Arab  reciters 
of  romances  will  many  times  in  their  own  per- 
sons act  out  a  complete  drama  in  recitation, 
changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with  the 
change  of  person  and  subject.    Something  of 
this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the 
Hebrews ;  bat  there  "is  no  evidence  that  it  did 
exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  a 
probable  conjecture  with  regard  to  it.    But  tho 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  rude  exhibi- 
tions among  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  of  the 
present  day  is  of  no  weight  when  the  question 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  designed  to  be  so  represented  as  a  simple 
pastoral  drama.    Of  course,  in  considering 
such  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to  the 
external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to 
prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is 
the  onlv  form  of  representation  which  it  could 
assume,"  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in 
a  dramatic  form.    All  that  has  been  done,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  latter.    The  latest  work  on 
the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Rcnan  (Le  Cantique 
den  Cmtiipm),  who  has  given  a  spirited  trans- 
lation of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  acts  and 
scenes,  according  to  his  own  theory  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented.   He  divides  the  whole  into  sixteen 
cantos,  which  form  five  acts  and  an  epilogue. 
But  M.  Kenan,  who  is  compelled,  in  accord- 
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mnce  with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  ot  the 
Shcmitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  the  regular  drama  is 
found  among  them,  does  not  regard  the  Song 
of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense  as  the 

1>roducts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres, 
>ut  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  applica- 
tion of  the  term,  to  designate  any  eoui|x>sition 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  corresjjondiiig  to  an 
action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a  lihnito  in- 
tended to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the 
actors  and  bv  music,  and  represented  in  private 
families,  probably  at  marriage-feasts,  the  repre- 
sentation being  'extended  over  the  several  days 
of  the  feast.  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  to  it 
in  the  middle  ages,  when,  besides  the  mystery 
plays,  there  were  scenic  representations  surn- 
cientlv  developed.  The  ground-work  of  this 
hypothesis  is  taken  away  by  M.  Renan's  own 
admission  that  dramatic  representations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
simple  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in 
its  external  form  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  «clogue  or  pastoral  dialogue 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dra- 
matic pov'm  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents 
an  action  and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly 
and  really  as  any  poem  can  be  which  develops 
the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alternations  of 
faith,  hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence, 
and  black  despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  de- 
picts the  human  m  ini  as  engaged  in,  while 
attempting  to  solve  one  of  the  moat  intricate 
problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  regard.  It 
is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  tragedies ;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage, 
or  capable  of  being  so  represented,  may  be  con- 
fidently denied.  One  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by 
it  in  common  with  the  literature  of  other  na- 
tions, is  its  intensely  national  and  local  coloring. 
The  writers  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  fron»  the  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  have  im- 
mortalized in  their  poetic  figures,'  and,  even 
while  uttering  the  sublimest  and  most  universal 
truths,  never  forgetting  their  own  nationality 
in  its  narrowest  and  in  tensest  form.  Examples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  :  they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of 
their  writings,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
vague  generalizations  of  the  Indian  philosophic 
poetry.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  dictio.i  used  in 
poetry,  —  a  kind  of  pocticul  dialect,  character- 
ized by  archaic  and  irregular  forms  of  words, 
abrupt  constructions,  anil  unusual  inflections, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary 
prose  or  historical  style.  It  is  universally  ob- 
served that  archaic  forms  and  usages  of  words 
linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after  thev 
have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  But  the  form 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, and  what  this  form  is  bus  lieen  u  vexed 
question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeutic,  as 
described  bv  Philo,  sarin  hymns  and  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  in  divers 


strains  ;  and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left 
behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter 
verses.  According  to  Joscplius,  the  Song  of 
Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed 
in  the  hexameter  measure  ;  and  again,  the  song 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  described  as  an  hexameter 
poem.    The  Psalms  of  David  were  in  various 


Eusebius  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psulm  as  metrical  com- 
positions in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic 
metre.  They  are  said  to  be  hexameters  of  six- 
teen syllables.  The  other  verse  compositions 
of  the'  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters. 
Jerome  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from  iii.  3 
to  xlii.  6,  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and 

rndees.     The  conclusion  seems  inevitable, 
t  these  terms  are  employed  simply  to  denote 
a  general  external  resemblance. 

There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical 
Psalms,  the  11  Oth  (111th),  111th  (112th),  118th 
(119th),  and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first 
two,  one  letter  corresponds  to  each  clause  or 
vcrsiclc,  which  is  written  in  trimeter  iambics. 
The  others  arc  in  tc.*ameter  iambics,  like  the 
song  in  Deuteronomy.  In  Ps.  118(119),  eight 
verses  follow  each  letter:  in  Ps.  144  (145),  a 
letter  corresponds  to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations 
we  have  four  alphabetical  acrostics,  the  first 
two  of  which  arc  written  in  a  kind  of  Sapphic 
metre ;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
together,  and  eegin  with  one  letter  (i.e.  in  the 
first  clause),  close  with  a  period  in  heroic  meas- 
ure (Harriet  comma).  Tne  third  is  written  in 
trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the 
first  and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an 
alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere 
generalities,  and  express  no  more  than  a  certain 
rough  resemblance.  Joseph  Scwliger  was  one 
of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  Jerome's 
statement  with  regard  to  the  metres  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert 
that  these  books  contained  no  verse  hound  by 
metrical  laws,  but  that  their  langnagc  was 
merely  prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit. 
Gerhard  Vossius  says,  that  in  Job  and  the 
Proverbs  there  is  rhvthm,  hut  no  metre  ;  that 
is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but 
not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  pronounced  by  these  high  authorities, 
there  were  still  manv  who  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  n  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for 
this  purpose  were  various,  and  the  enumeration 
of  them  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  opinion.  The  opinions  of  Lowth,  with  re- 
gan!  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  np  bv  Jchh 
{Snrr.  fjt.  p.  16)  as  follows  :  "  He  begins  by 
asserting,  that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writings 
are  not  only  animated  with  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  but,  in  some  decree,  couched  in  poetic 
numbers  ;  yet  be  allows  that  the  quantity,  the 
rhvthm.  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not 
only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investiga- 
tion by  human  art  or  industry  ;  he  states,  after 
Abrahanel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim 
the  verv  memory  of  metrical  composition  ;  he 
acknowledges  that  the  artificial  conformation 
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ol  thff  scnteinrs  is  the  sole  indication  of  mctre 
in  these  poems  ;  lit-  barely  lUHiiiUtins  the  credi- 
Lility  ol  attention  having  Urn  paid  to  number* 
or  net  in  their  composition* ;  and,  at  the  Mime 
time,  he  confesses  tlie  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
termining whether  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  eur  alone,  or  according  to  any 
definite  and  settled  rule*  of  prosody.  On  the 
subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of 
Jebb  ere  remarkably  appropriate.  '•Hebrew- 
poetry,"  he  says  [Sarr.  Lit.  p.  '20),  "  is  universal 
poetry  ;  the  | >oe try  of  all  languages,  ami  of  all 
peoples :  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever 
may  have  lieen  the  sou  nil,  for  of  this  we  are 
quite  ignorant)  is  primarily  directed  to  secure 
the  best  tKJssible  aunouncenK'nt  and  discrimi- 
nation of  the  sense.  Let,  then,  a  translator  only 
be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  nil,  or  nearly  all, 
that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  He- 
brew scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  been  originally  metre,  ...  the  poetry 
rould  not  have  licen,  as  it  unquestionably  and 
emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of  sounds/or  of 
words,  but  of  things." 

Rabbi  Azariab  de  Rossi  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated Rishop  Lowth  in  his  theory  of  par- 
allelism :  at  any  rate,  his  treatise  contains  the 
germ  which  Lowth  developed,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  technical  basis  of  his  system.  Rut 
Iyowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more  com- 
pletely anticipated  by  Schoettgen  in  a  treatise, 
of  the  existence  of  w:hich  the  bishop  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his 
Hone  Uebrnlrte,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 249-1263,  diss,  vi., 
"  I)e  Exergasia  Sacra.'  This  utrytuia  he  de- 
fines to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sentences 
Signifying  the  same  thing:  so  that  esrnjasia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  synon- 
ymy docs  to  words.  Hut  whatever  may  have 
Urn  aehieved  by  his  predecessors,  there  can  lie 
no  question  that  the  delivery  of  Lowth's  lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  subsequent 
publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it-  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account ;  for  whatever  may  have  lam 
done  since  his  time,  and  w  hatever  modifications 
of  his  arrangement  may  have  been  introduced, 
nil  subsequent  writers  have  confessed  their  obli- 
gations to  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  ami 
have  ilniwn  their  inspiration  from  them.  Start- 
any:  with  the  alphabetical  poems  as  the  basis  of 
his  investigation,  because  that  in  them  t In- 
verses or  stanzas  were  more  distinctly  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist 
of  verses  properly  so  culled,  "  of  verses  regu- 
lated by  some  observation  of  harmony  or  ca- 
dence :  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm  ;  "  and 
thnt  this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  rhyme, 
but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  he  defines  to  be  the  correspondence 
of  one  verse  or  line  with  another,  and  divides 
it  into  three  classes,  —  synonymous,  antithetic, 
and  synthetic.  !.  Parallel  lines  synonymous 
correspond  to  each  other  by  expressing  the 
same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent  terms,  as 


in  the  following  examples,  which  are  only  tw*> 
of  the  many  given  by  Lowth:  — 

"O-Jchovah  In-thv-strennth  the-klM  shall-rcjolre  j 
And-lii-th.\ -saltation  how  »:r«aiiv  shall-hc-c\ult ! 
Tnn-tleoirf  oMiis-hcurt  thou-haM-sranted  urit.-iilin ; 
And-thc-rc(|ue»t-ol-ht*-llps  thou -hast -tint  denied  ' 

I-..  Ml.  I  L 

"  For  the-moth  sball-consume-them  llke-a-yarmeiit; 
And-the-worm  shall-eat-thcm  Ilk.  vtool  ; 
liul-m>  -hghtrouMiess  shall-cndure  for-ever; 
And-my -salvation  to-tht-age  ol-agca."  —  I*.  It.  7.  S 

To  this  first  division  of  Lowth's,  Jebb  objects 
that  the  name  synonymous  is  inappropriate  ;  for 
the  second  clause,  with  few  exceptions,  " diver- 
sifies the  preceding  clause,  and  generally  so  as 
to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the 
sense."  He  suggests,  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cognate  jxiral- 
Irlism  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38).  2.  Lowth's  second 
division  is  antithetic  /taralirlism  :  w  hen  two  lines 
corrcsiiond  with  each  other  by  an  op|>ositioii  of 
terms  uml  sentiments  ;  when  the  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions, 
sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of 
antithesis  are  various.    As  for  example  :  — 

"  A  wise  son  rejolceth  his  father: 
Hut  a  foolish  son  Is  the  grief  of  his  mother." 

Prov.  x  L 

"The  mcmorv  of  the  Just  la  a  blessing; 
but  the  name  of  the  w irked  shall  rot. "  —  Prov.  x  1. 


The  gnorric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  3. 
Synthetic  or  construct  ice  jxirulltlism,  where  the 
parallel  "  consists  onlv  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction  ;  in  whicn  won!  does  not  answer 
to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent 
or  opposite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and 
equality  U-tween  different  propositions,  in  re- 
spect of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, and  of  the  ronstructive  parts,  —  such  as 
noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  meml>cr 
to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative."  One  of  the  examples  of 
constructive  parallels  given  by  Lowth  is  Is.  1. 
5,  6 :  — 

"The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  I  si*  not  rebellious: 
Neither  did  I  *  itbdrnw  mvse.f  backward,  — 
]  gave  mv  hack  to  the  milters. 
And  mv  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  oft"  the  hair; 
My  tkee  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix  7-10. 
4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de- 
scribed Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather 
to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement  upon  thin  dis- 
tinct from  the  others.  He  denominates  it  intro- 
irrtnl  jmralMism,  in  which  he  says.  M  There 
are  stanzas  so  constructed,  that,  whatever  lr  the 
number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  paral- 
lel with  the  Inst  ;  the  second  with  the  penulti- 
mate ;  and  so  throughout  in  nn  order  that  looks 
inward,  or.  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from 
flanks  to  centre  "  [Sacr,  Lit.  p.  53).    Thus  :  — 

"Mv  son.  If  thine  heart  he  wise. 
Mv  heart  also  shall  reiolce: 
Yen.  my  relna  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  rluht  things." 

Prov.  xxui.  15. 11 

"  Unto  Thee  do  1  lift  up  mine  eyea.  O  Thou  that  dwell- 
est  In  the  heaven*! 
Behold  as  the  eves  ol  servants  to  the  hand  of  their 

master-.. 

A«  the  eves  of  a  maiden  to  the  bands  of  her  mistress. 
Even  so  look  our  evea  to  Jebovmh  our  Ood.  until  h» 
have  mercy  upon  us  "  -  Pa.  cxxlll.  1,  L 
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A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  clarification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in 
which  more  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm. 
The  four  kinds  of  parallelism  are — I.  That 
which  consists  in  an  equal  number  of  words  in 
each  tneml>er,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  23.    Under  this 
head  are  many  minor  divisions.    2.  Unequal 
parallelism,  in  which  the  number  of  words  in 
the  members  is  not  the  same.    3.  Out  of  the, 
parallelism  which  is  unequal  in  consequence 
of  the  composite  character  of  one  member 
another  is  developed,  so  that  both  members  are 
composite  (Ps.  xxxi.  1 1 ).    4.  Rhythmical  par- 
allelism, which  lies  merely  in  the  external  form 
of  the  diction.    l)e  Wette  also  held  that  there 
were  In  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a 
composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our  stro- 
phes.    Thus,  in  Ps.  xlii  ,  xliii  ,  a  refrain  marks 
the  cc-nclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  essay  of  Kojster  on  the  strophes,  or  the  par- 
allelism of  verses  in  Hebrew  poetry  ;  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  verses  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  the  verse 
members ;   and   that,  consequently,  Hebrew 
poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in  character. 
Ewald's  treatise  requires  more  careful  consid- 
eration ;  but  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  it  is 
impOMible  here  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  it.  It 
remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  its  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon 
the  system  of  R.  Azariah.    They  have  the 
merit  of  being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be 
found  at  length,  illustrated  bv  many  examples, 
in  Mason  and  Bernard's  Htb.  dram.,  vol.  ii. 
let.  57,  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  modern  Hebrew  versification.  The 
rule*  are  briefly  these :  —  I.  That  a  sentence 
may  be  divided'  into  members,  some  of  which 
contain  two,  thn-r,  or  even  fivrr  words,  and  are 
accordingly  termed  bimirif,  ternary,  and  ipuir- 
tmitiry  members  respectively.    2.  The  senten- 
ces are  composed  either  of  biimry,  ternary,  of 
unurtrrnary  mcml>crs  entirely,  or  of  these  dif- 
ferent members  intermixed.    3.  That  in  two 
tonsocutive  members  it  is  an  elegance  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  in  different  words.    4.  That 
a  word  expressed  in  cither  of  these  parallel  mem- 
bers is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate 
member.    5.  That  a  word  without  an  accent, 
being  joined  to  another  word  by  Makkiph,  is 
generally  (though  not  alwavs)  reckoned  with 
that  second  word  as  one.    tn  conclusion,  after 
reviewing  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
fhmwd  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  bevond  the 
discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  has 
been  done  towards  elalwrating  a  satisfactory 
system. 

Poison.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V. ;  but  they  are  so  general  as 
to  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews,  I. 
The  first  of  these,  rhemah,  from  a  root  signify- 
ing "to  be  hot."  It  in  all  cases  denotes  ani- 
mal poison,  and  not  vegetable  or  mineral.  The 
only  allusion  to  its  application  is  in  Job  vi.  4, 
wtKTj  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom 
of  anointing  arrows  with  the  venom  of  a  snake  ; 
a  praetic*  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very  re- 


mote antiquity.  2.  R6sh,  if  a  poison  at  all, 
denotes  a  vegetable  poison  primarily,  and  is 
only  twice  (I)eut.  xxxii.  33;  Job  xx.  16)  nscd 
of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  "gall  in  the 
A.  V. ;  except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  hemlock."  Beyond  the  fact  that,  whether 
poisonous  or  not, 'it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste, 
nothing  can  be  inferred.  Gesenius,  on  the 
ground  that  the  wonl  in  Hebrew  also  signifies 
"head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  eoloevnth,  and 
darnel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the 
"  P0PP.v  "  instead,  from  the  "  heads  in  which 
its  seeds  are  contained.  "  Water  of  rosti "  is 
then  "  opium  ;  "  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  ap|>cars  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to 
be  any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  effects  of 
opium.  There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by 
poison  related  in  2  Mace.  x.  13,  where  Ptole- 
nueus  Macron  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself 
bv  this  means.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed, 
that  the  oapfiaKria  of  Gal.  v.  20  (A.  V.  "  witch- 
craft ")  signifies  poisoning :  but  it  more  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  concocth.n  )f  magical  potions 
and  love-philters. 

Pollux.    (Castor  and  Pollux.) 

Polygamy.  (Marriaoe.) 

Pomegranate,  by  universal  consent,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  denote  "the  Heb.  rimm&n,  a  word 
which  occurs  frequently  i  n  the  O.  T.f  and  is 
nsed  to  designate  either  the  pomegranate-tree 
or  its  fruit.    The  pomegranate 


Fiunca  grtmalum. 


carl v  cultivated  in  Egvpt:  hence  the  complaint 
of  the  Israelites  in  the"  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num. 
xx.  .'>),  this  "  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or 
of  pomegranates/'  The  tree,  with  its  charae* 
teristie  ralyx-crowned  fruit,  is  easily  recognized 
on  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  Mention  is  made 
of  "an  orchard  of  pomegranates  "  in  Cant.  iv. 
1 3.  Carved  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned 
the  tops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple 
(I  K.  vii.  18,  20,  &c.) ;  and  worked  represen- 
j  tations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
1  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod 
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(Ex.  xxriii.  33,  341. 
Aleppo,  i.  85,  2d  ed.)  states 


Russell  (Nat.  Hi*,  of 
states  "  thnt  the  pomc- 
mnnte  "  (rumman  in  Arabic,  the  same  word  a* 
the  Hcb.)  "  is  common  in  all  the  gardens." 
The  pomegranate- tn*e  Punica  granatum)  de- 
rm- its  name  from  the  Latin  pomum  granatum, 
"grained  apple."  The  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  of  Punica,  as  the  tree  was  introduced 
from  Carthage :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Jfyrfame ;  being,  however,  rather  a  bush  than 
a  tree. 

Pommels,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13.  In 

I  K.  vii.  41,"  bowls."  The  word  signifies  con- 
rex  projections  belonging  to  the  capitals  of 
pillars. 

Pond.  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  19, 
viii.  & )  were  doubtless  water  left  by  the  inunda- 
tion of  tin-  Nile.  Ponds  for  fish  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  xix.  10. 

Pon  tius  Pilate.  [Pilate.] 

Pontus,  a  Urge  district  in  the  north  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned 
in  the  N.  T.  (Acta  ii.  9,  10,  xviii.  2 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
1.)  All  these  passages  agree  "in  showing  that 
there  were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district. 
As  to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant 
passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the  great 
Mithndates.  Under  Nero,  the  whole  region 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  bearing  the  name 
of  Pontus. 

Pool.  1  ■  Agdm,  sec  Pond.  2.  Beracah,  in 
pi.  once  only,  poo/a  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6).  3.  The 
usual  word  is  Bcreeah,  closely  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Birkeh,  a  reservoir  tor  water.  These 
pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many 

Eirts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  resource 
r  water  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  failure 
of  them  involves  drought  and  calamity  (Ii. 
xlii.  15).  Of  the  various  pools  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem,  called  by  the 
Aral>s  el-Bumk,  from  which  an  aqueduct  was 
carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem  with 
water  (Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31 ). 

Poor.  The  general  kindlv  spirit  of  the  law 
towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 

f«ssagcs  as  Dent.  xv.  7,  for  the  reason  that 
vcr.  11)  "the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land."  Among  the  special  enactments  in 
their  favor,  the  following  must  be  mentioned. 
I.  The  right  of  gleaning  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10; 
Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  2.  From  the  produce  of 
the  land  in  sabbatical  vears,  the  poor  and  the 
stranger  were  to  have  their  portion  (Ex.  xxiii. 

II  ;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  3.  Re-entry  ujion  land  in 
the  jubilee  year,  with  the  limitation  as  to  town 
homes  (Lev.  xxv.  25—30).  4.  Prohibition  of 
usury,  and  of  retention  of  pledges  (Lev.  xxv.  35, 
37;  Ex.  xxii.  25-27.  &c).  5.  Permanent  bond- 
age forbidden,  and  manumission  of  Hebrew 
bondsmen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the  sab- 
batical and  jubilee  years  ( I  )cut.  x  v.  1 2-15 ;  Lev. 
xxv.  39-42,  47-54)".  6.  Portions  from  the  tithes 
he  shared  by  the  poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut. 
Xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12.  13).  7.  The  poor  to  partake 
to  in  entertainments  at  the  Feasts  of  Weeks  and 
Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14;  $cc  Neh.  viii. 
10).    8.  Daily  pavment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix. 

3).    On  tne  law*  of  gleaning,  the  rabbinical 


writers  loanded  a  variety  of  definitions  and 
refinements.  Principles  similar  to  those  laid 
down  bv  Moses  are  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Luke 
iii.  11,  xiv.  13  ;  Acts  vi.  1  ;  C.aJ.  ii.  10;  James 
ii.  15.  In  later  times,  mendicancy,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated  by 
Moses,  became  frequent. 

Poplar  (Hcb.  tibntk),  the  rendering  of  the 
above-named  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xxx.  37  and  Hos.  iv.  13.  Several  au- 
thorities, Celsius  amongst  the  numlier,  are 
in  favor  of  the  renderinp  of  the  A.  V.,  and 
think  the  "  white  poplar  "  (Popnlut  alba)  is  the 
tree  denoted;  others  understand  the  "storax- 
onee  "  (Styrar  officinale,  Linn.).  Both  poplars 
and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are  common  in 
Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the  passages 
where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs.  Storax  It 
mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  together  with 
other  aromatic  substances.  The  Styrax  offici- 
nale is  a  shrub  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high, 
with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white  underneath  : 
the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are  white  or 
cream-colored.  This  tchite  appearance 
with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  lilmch. 


Po'ratha.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  bv  the  Jews  in  Shushan  the  palace 

( Esth.  i'x.  8). 

Porcn.  I«  Ulam,  or  ulam  (1  Chr.  xxviii. 
11).  2.  Misderon  Ulam  (Judg.  iii.  23),  strictly 
a  vestibule,  was  probably  a  sort  of  veranda 
chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  open  in 
front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  ot  being 
enclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains.  Mimier6n 
was  perhaps  a  corridor  or  colonnade  connecting 
the  principal  rooms  of  the  house.  The  porch 
(Matt.  xxvi.  71)  may  have  been  the  passage 
from  the  street  into  the  first  court  of  the  house, 
in  which,  in  Eastern  houses,  is  the  maatdbah  or 
stone-bench,  for  the  porter  or  persons  waiting, 
and  where  also  the  master  of  the  bouse  often 
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receive*  visitors  and  transacts  business.  Jose- 
phu*  describe*  the  porticoes  or  cloisters  which 
surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  also 
the  roval  portico. 
Porcius  Festus.  [  Kestds.  J  ^ 
Porter.  This  word  wlien  used  in  the  A.  V. 
does  not  hear  its  modern  signification  of  a 


earner  of  burdens,  but  denotes  in  every 
a  (rate-keeper,  from  the  Latin  jmrturitu,  tlic  man 
who  attended  to  the  /*wfa. 

Posido  nius,  an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to 
Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19).  Ap. 

Possession.  [Dkmoxiacs.] 

Post.  I.  —  1.  Auit.  a  word  indefinitely  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  and  Vnlg.  Probably,  as  Gese- 
nius  argues,  the  door-s-a.se  of  a  door,  including 
the  lintel  and  side-posts.  Akin  to  this  is  ailam 
( El  xl.  16,  4vc.),  proltably  a  portico.  2.  Ammtih, 
usually  "cubit,"  once  only  "uost"  (Is.  vi.  4). 
3.  Me'xiuuh,  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine,  i.e. 
implying  motion  (on  a  centre).  4.  Saftk,  usu- 
ally threshold."  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
ihc  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 
—  II.  Hal:  A.  V.  "post"  (Esth.  Hi.  13),  else- 
where "  runner,"  and  also  "  guard." 

Pot.  The  terra  "  pot "  is  applicable  to  so 
ti ..nr.  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
ivstricted  to  any  one  in  particular.  1.  Asic 
(2  K.  iv.  2),  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow, 
without  handles,  probably  like  the  Koman  and 
Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood 
or  stone.  2.  Chem,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stew- 
injr  or  seerhing  (Ez.  iv.  9;  Lev.  vi.  28).  3. 
Dint,  a  vessel  for  culinary  purposes,  perhaps  of 
sm  tiler  sue  (I  Sam.  ii.  14).  4.  Sir  is  com- 
bines! with  other  words  to  denote  special  uses 
( Ex.  xvi.  3  ;  Ps.  lx.  8  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  21 ).  The 
"  pou  "  set  before  the  Ucchabitea  ( Jer.  xxxv. 
5)  were  probably  bulging  jars  or  bowls.  The 
water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been  large 
amphora,  such  as  arc  in  uar  at  the  present  day 
in  Syria.  These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthen- 
ware. The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman 
may  have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as 
Bedouin  women  use. 

Pot  lphrtr,  an  Egyptian  name,  also  written 
Pot  I  pukka  it.  That  "these  are  but  two  forms 
of  one  name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
equivalent,  PET-P-HA,  which  may  have  beta 

frunounced,  at  least  in  lx>wer  Egypt,  PET- 
'H-U.i.  It  signifies  "  Belonging  to  the  Sun." 
Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 
chiel  of  the  executioners,  an  Egyptian  "  ((ien. 
xxxix.  1  ;  com  p.  xxxvii.  36).  'I  lie  word  »e 
render  "officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
"  eunuch  ;  "  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
meaning  here.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
though  his  master  was  probably  a  shepherd- 
king  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have 
beetl  a  wealthy  man  (xxxix.  4-6).  The  view 
we  have  of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  representations  on  "the 
monuments.  When  Joseph  was  Moused,  his 
master  contented  himself  with  casting  him  into 
prison  (19,20).  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Potiphar. 

Pot  in  he  rah,  an  Egyptian  name,  also 
written  Potiphah,  corresponding  to  the  PET- 
P-UA,  "  Belonging  to  the  Sun,"  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics.   Potiphcrah  was  prieat  or  prince  of 


<  >n.  and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph 
to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (lien.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi. 
20). 

Potsherd,  also  in  A.  V. "  sherd,"  a  broken 
piece  of  earthenware  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Potter's-field,  the.  A  pieca  of  ground 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Mat- 
thew (xxvii.  7),  was  purchased  by  the  priests 
with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver '  rejected  by 
Judas,  and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for 
Jews  not  belonging  to  tin  city.  St.  Matthew 
adduces  this  (ver.  9)  as  a  fulfilment  of  an 
ancient  prediction.  What  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear. 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no 
1 1. 1  j  *  ■  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess 
it,  resembling  that  which  he  gives;  and  that  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12),  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very  ini|ierfect 
likeness  to  it.  Three  explanations  suggest 
themselves: — 1.  That  the  evangelist  uninten- 
tionally substituted  the  name  of  Jeremiah  for 
that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same  time  altering 
the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object.  2. 
That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  attributed  to 
Jeremiah.  3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some 
passage  of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  from 
its  place  in  his  book,  and  exists  only  mi  the 
evangelist.  Some  support  is  aAordcd  to  this 
view  by  the  fact  tliat  potters  and  the  localiuta 
occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by  Jere- 
miah. Its  partial  correspondence  with  Zecb. 
xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having  at 
one  time  formed  a  part  of  the  prophtcy  of 
Jeremiah  :  for  it  is  well  known  to  every  student 
of  the  Bible  that  similar  correspondences  arc 
continually  fouud  in  the  prophets.  Sec,  for 
instance,  Jer.  xlviii.  45;  comp.  with  Num.  'txi. 
27,  28,  xxiv.  17;  Jer.  xlix.  27,  comp.  #ith 
Am.  i.  4. 

Pottery-  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all  manu- 
factures. It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  that 
the  Hebrews  used  eartheuware  vessels  it  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  potters'  trad*,  was 
afterwards  carried  on  in  Palestine.  Ther  had 
themselves  l»een  concerned  in  the  potters'  trade 
in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings 
minutely  illustrate  the  Egvptiuu  process.  The 
clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so 
as  "to  form  a  paste  ( I*,  xli.  25  ;*  Wisd.  xv.  7) ; 
then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel,  beside 
which  he  sat,  and  shafted  by  him  with  his  hands. 
How  early  tbe  wheel  came  into  use  in  Palestine, 
we  know  not ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was 
adopted  from  Eirypt  (Is.  xlv.  9;  Jer.  xviii  3). 
The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and  coated  with 
a  L'lazc,  and  finally  burnt  in  a  furnace.  There 
was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal  establishment  of  [Hit- 
ters (1  Chr.  iv.  83),  from  whose  employment, 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in  the  pro 
cess,  tbe  Potter's  Field  i*rhaps  received  its 
name  ( Is.  xxx.  14). 

Pound.  1.  A  weight  See  Wkioiits  and 
Mkasi  kks. — 2.  A  money  of  account,  men- 
tioned in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke 
xix.  12-27),  as  the  talent  i<  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talent*  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30).  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used 
as  a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  W 
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the  talent,  the  weight  depending  upon  the 
weight  of  the  talent. 

PreetO'rium.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  military  governor,  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  he.  In  time  of  peace,  come  one  of  the 
test  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  proconsul  or  prwtor  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  \  erres  appropriated 
the  palace  of  King  Hiero  at  Syracuse  ;  at  ( *a>sa- 
reu,  that  of  Herod  the  (ireat  was  occupied  by 
Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  3.%)  ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  the 
new  palace  erected  hy  the  same  prince  was  the 
residence  of  Pilate.  This  last  was  situated  on 
the  western  or  more  elevated  hill  of  Jeru«i- 
lcm.  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications, the  aggregate  of  which  constituted 
the  Trapt [ifloATi ,  or  lortitied  barrack.  It  was  the 
dominant  position  on  the  western  hill,  and  — 
at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably  the  eastern 
—  was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps  (the  same 
from  which  St.  Paul  made  his  ipeech  in  He- 
brew to  the  angrv  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1 
acqq.).  From  the  level  below  the  barrack,  a 
terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening  into  the 
western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  Val- 
ley ot  Tyropeeon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of 
enormous  stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the 
Temple  cloister,  just  above  this  entrance,  i.e. 
the  N.  W.  corner,  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the 
Temple  hill,  the  lidpvc,  or  Byna,  which  Herod 
rebuilt,  and  called  by  the  name  Antonui,  after 
his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After  the 
Roman  |»ower  was  established  in  Jmhea,  a 
Roman  guard  was  always  maintained  in  the 
Antonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time 
being  seems  to  lie  the  official  termed  orparri^oc 
tov  iipov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard 
in  the  Antonia  wais  probably  relieved  regularly 
from  the  cohort  quartered*  in  the  zapiu  hAt/. 
The  pratorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St. 
Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the 
Kmperor  Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Bcjano*.  Before  that  time,  the  guards  were 
billeted  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood 
outside  the  walls,  at  some  distanceshort  of  the 
feurth  milestone,  and  near  either  to  the  Sala- 
rian  or  the  Nomcntane  Road.  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for 
Hitlers  and  others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have 
been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two  years 
to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the  rules  "  of 
the  Pnerorium  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  although  still 
under  the  custody  of  a  soldier. 

Prayer.  Tile  object  of  this  article  will  be 
to  touch  briefly  on  ( 1 )  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer ;  (2) 
its  directions  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
prayer;  (3)  its  tyjies  and  examples  of  prayer. 
(1.)  Scripture  docs  not  give  anv  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  tnvyery  which  attaches  to 
prayer,  The  difficulty  of*  understanding  its 
real'  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  sources  : 
from  the  belief  that  man  lives  under  general 
laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  un- 
alterably ;  and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is 
master  of  his  own  destinv,  and  need  pray  for 
no  external  blessing.  N'ow  Scripture,  while, 
by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  it  entirely 
i'isposes  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does  not  so  en- 


tirely solve  that  part  of  the  mystery  which  U 
pen 01  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  places  it  clearly 
Define  us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those 
doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty  turns.  Yet, 
while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  instinct 
of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  enforced 
in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect 
asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacv,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing, 
is  both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest 
terms.  Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mys- 
teries, the  two  apparently  opposite  truths  are 
emphasized,  In  cause  they  are  needful  to  man's 
conception  of  his  relation  to  God  ;  their  recon- 
cilement is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be.  fullv  re- 
vealed. For,  in  fac  t,  it  is  involved  in  tlint  in- 
scrutable mystery  which  attends  on  the  con- 
ception of  any  free  action  of  man  as  necessary 
for  the  working-out  of  the  general  laws  of  God's 
unchangeable  will.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
clearly  implied  that  such  a  reconcilement  exists, 
and  that  all  the  apparently  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent exertions  of  man's  spirit  in  pruver  arc 
in  some  wav  perfectly  sul>orditiatcd  to  the  one 
supreme  wifl  of  God",  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
His  scheme  of  Piovidence.  It  is  also  implied 
that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  of 
man's  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
also  is  it  said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  each  individual  mind,  that 
while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for,"  the  in- 
dwelling "  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  according  to  the  trill  of'  God"  (Rom.  viii. 
26,  17).  Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases, 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is 
to  free  agents  what  the  laws  of  Nature  are  to 
things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monizes free  individual  action  with  the  univer- 
sal will  of  God. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prnvex 
given  in  the  Mosaic  Law  :  the  duty  is  rather 
tuken  for  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice, 
than  enforced  or  clal>orated.    It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that,  even  from  the  beginning,  public 
prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice. 
Such  a  practice  is  alluded  "to  as  common  in 
Luke  i.  10;  and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking 
form  (I)eut.  xxvi.  12-15).    In  later  times,  it 
certainly  grew  into  a  regular  service,  both  in 
the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue.    But,  be- 
sides this  public  prayer,  ft  was  the  custom  of 
all  at  Jerusalem  to  "go  up  to  the  Temple,  at 
regular  hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer 
(see  Luke  x viii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  and  those 
who  were  absent  were  wont  to  "  open  their 
windows  towards  Jerusalem,"  and  pray  "  to- 
wards "  the  place  of  God's  presence  (1  ft.  viii. 
46-49  ;  Dan  vi.  10  ;  Ps.  v.  7.  xxviii.  2,  exxx- 
viii.  2).    The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to 
have  been  three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10), 
"the  evening."  that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Act* 
iii.  1,  x.  3).  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
(Dan.  ix.  21);  the  "morning."  that  is,  the 
third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  the  morning 
sacrifice  ;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  "  noonday  " 
Grace  !>efore  meat  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  (see  Matt  xv.  36  ;  Acts  xxvii. 
35).    The  |K>sture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews 
seems  to  have  been  most  often  standing  ( 1  Sanv 
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i.  26  ;  Matt.  vi.  5  ;  Mark  xi.  25  ;  Luke  xviii. 
II);  UltleM  the  prayer  were  offered  with  especial 
solemnity  and  humiliation,  whieh  was  uaturally 
expressed  by  kneeling  (l  K.  viii.  54  ;  cotnp.  2 
Chr.  vi.  13  :'  Exr.  ix.  5  ;  Ps.  xcv.  6  ;  Dan.  vi. 
10),  or  prostration  (Jodt.vii.  6;  I  K.  xviii.  42; 
Nch.  viii.  6).  (3.1  The  only  form  of  prayer 
given  for  pcr|»ctual  use  in  the  <  >.  T.  is  the  one 
in  Dent.  xxvi.  5-15,  connected  with  the  offer- 
in-  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  element*  of  praver, 
acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy,  self-dei  fica- 
tion,  and  prayer  for  future  blessing.  To  this 
mav  perhaps  l»e  added  the  threefold  blessing 
of)  Mum.  vi.  24-26.  com  hed  as  it  is  in  a  preca- 
tory form ;  and  the  short  prayer  of  Moses 
(Num.  x.  35,  36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  of 
the  cloud,  the  former  of  whieh  was  the  germ 
of  the  68th  Psalm.  Hut  of  the  prayers  re- 
cord.! in  the  O.  T.,  the  two  most  remarkable 
arc  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  (I  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  after  the  can- 
tivitv  (Neh.  ix.  5-38).  It  is  dear  that  l>oth 
are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  liturgical 
influence.  It  apjiears  from  the  question  of  the 
disciples  in  Luke  xi.  I,  and  from  Jewish  tra- 
dition, that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave 
special  forms  of  praver  to  their  disciples,  as 
the  badge  of  their  disciplcship  and  the  jest 
fruits  of  their  learning.  All  christian  prayer 
is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  but 
its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  His  prayer 
in  (icthscinanc,  and  of  the  prayer  recorded  by 
St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of  His  great 
work  of  intercession.  The  influence  of  these 
prayers  is  more  distinctly  traced  in  the  prayers 
contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph.  iii.  l4-"-2l  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  25-27  ;  PhiL  i.  .'J —  1 1  ;  Col.  i.  9-15; 
Heb.  xiii.  21),  21  ;  I  Pet.  v.  10,  11,  &c.)  than 
in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
prayer  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much 
of  its  lonn  and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the 
synagogues.  In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted 
and  granted  by  (iod,  we  observe,  as  nlwavs,  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  period  of  His  dispen- 
sation to  which  they  belong.  In  the  patriarchal 
period,  they  have  tlie  simple  und  childlike  tone 
of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple  and  ap- 
parently trivial  incidents  of  dome-tic  life.  In 
the  Mosaic  period,  they  assume  a  more  solemn 
tone  and  a  national  bearing;  chiefly  that  of 
direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people.  More 
rarely  are  thev  for  individuals.  A  special  class 
are  those  whieh  precede,  and  refer  to  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  power.  In  the  New  Testament, 
they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing. 
It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture 
to  encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  inter- 
cession, in  all  relations,  and  for  all  righteous 

objects. 

Presents.  [Gift*.] 

President.  Sdmr,  or  Surfro,  only  used 
Dan.  vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew 
Sfttttrr,  probably  from  Sunt,  Zend,  a  "  head." 

Priost.  {Heb.  rulien).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  nothing  likeae»/is<  /i>//s  of  interpret- 
ers as  to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Its  root- 
meaning,  uncertain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is 
concerned,  is  referred  by  Gcsenius  to  the  idea 
of  prophecy.     The  cohin  delivers  a  divine 


burning  incc 
i.  18),  but  to 


message,  stands  as  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other.  This 
meaning,  however,  belong!  to  the  Arabic,  not 
to  the  Hebrew  form  ;  and  Ewald  connect!  the 
latter  with  the  verb  AcVi'»i,  to  array,  put  in 
order.  According  to  Saalschiitx,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  =  minister,  and  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  wider  application  of  the  name. 
Bahr  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  =  to 
draw  near.  Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has 
the  merit  of  answering  most  closely  to  the  re- 
ceived usage  of  the  word.  In  some  remarkable 
passages,  it  takes  a  wider  range.  It  is  applied 
to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or  religions,  to 
Mclchizcdck  ((ien.  xiv.  18),  Potipheruh  ((ien. 
xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16).  to  those  who  dis- 
charged priestly  functions  in  Israel  liefore  the 
appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  ( Ex.  xix. 
22).  A  case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  it- 
self in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  where  the  sons  of  David 
arc  described  as  "  priests."  The  received  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in 
|  what  is  assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider 
meaning,  as  equivalent  to  rulers.  Ewald  sees 
in  it  an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in 
favor  of  members  of  the  royal  house.  De 
Wctte  und  Gcsenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on 
it  as  a  .evival  of  the  old  household  priesthoods. 
A  conjtvture  midway  l>etween  these  two  ex- 
tremes is  ]>crhaps  permissible.  David  ami  his 
sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinc- 
tively priestly  arts,  such 
(Num.  xvi.  40;  2  Chr.  xxvi 
honorary,  titular  priesthood. 

Origin.  —  The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects 
itself,'  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with 
the  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin. 
Men  feel  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  The 
power  above  them  is  holier  than  they  arc,  and 
they  dare  not  approach  it.  They  crave  for  the 
intervention  of  some  one  of  whom  they  can 
think  as  likely  to  lie  more  acceptable  than 'them- 
selves. He  must  offer  up  their  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  their  represen- 
tative in  "things  jiertaining  nn.o  God."  He 
may  become  also  (though  this  dots  not  alwuvs 
follow)  the  representative  of  God  to  man.  The 
functions  of  the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist 
in  the  same  person.  No  trace  of  an  heredi- 
tary or  caste-priesthood  meets  us  in  the  worship 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  Onco,  and  once  only, 
does  the  word  n'thrn  meet  us  as  l»clonging  to  a 
ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  Mel- 
chizedek  is  "  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  " 
((ien.  xiv.  18).  In  the  worship  of  the  twitri- 
arehs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family  as 
such,  acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descet  ded 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  Im> 
transferred  with  it.  In  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
came  into  contact  with  a  priesthood  of  another 
kind,  and  that  contact  must  have  been  for  a 
time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Jo* 
seph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On — a 
priest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the 
goddess  Neith  — (Gen.  xli.  45).  the  sjtccial  fa- 
vor which  be  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in 
the  years  of  famine  ((ien.  xiv  ii.  26).*  the  fram- 
ing of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs, 
probably  in  the  collets  ami  temples  of  the 
!  priests  (Acts  vii.  22)— all  this  must  have  im- 
I  pressed  the  constitution,  the  dress,  the  outward 
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form  of  life,  upon  the  minds  of  the  lawgiver 
and  his  contemporaries.  There  is  scarcely  iiny 
room  for  doubt  that  a  connection  of  some  kind 
cxiste<l  between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and 
that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was  not  indeed  an 
outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former.  The 
symbolism  of  the  one  was  cosmic,  "  of  the  earth, 
earthy;  "  that  of  the  other,  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, ethical  and  spiritual.  At  the  time  of 
the  Kxodus,  there  was  as  yet  no  priestly  caste. 
The  continuance  of  solemn  sacrifices  (Ex.  v. 
I, 3|  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood  of  some 
kind,  and  priesto  appear  as  a  recognized  body 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sl- 
nai  (Ex.  xix.  22).  There  are  signs  that  the 
priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt 
with  as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  .system. 
Though  they  were  known  as  those  that  "  come 
near"  to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are 
not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence 
on  Sinai.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  at  this 
transition-stage,  when  the  old  order  was  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet  established, 
there  is"  the  proclamation  of  the  truth,  wider 
ami  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
was  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Ex.  xix. 
6).  The  idea  of  the  lift;  of  the  nation  was,  thut 
it  was  to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Cmueeration.  —  The  functions  of  the  High- 
priest,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Leviteb 
as  the  consecrated  tribe,  have  been  discussed 
fully  under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice 
the  characteristic  facts  connected  with  "  the 
priesto,  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  as  standing  be- 
tween the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent 
dedication  of  the  Levites,  that  of  the  priests 
involved  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A  special 
word  {kadaiih)  was  appropriated  to  it.  The  cere- 
mony is  described  in  Ex.  xxix.,  I^ev.  viii.  The 
whofe  of  this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  re- 
pented for  seven  day*,  during  which  the  priests 
remained  within  the  Tnl>ernacle,  separated  from 
the  people,  and  not  till  then  was  the  consecra- 
tion perfect.  The  consecrated  character  thus 
imparted  did  not  need  renewing.  It  was  a  per- 
petual inheritance  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  all  the  centuries  that  fbllowed. 
Arss.  —  The  "  sons  of  Aaron  "  thus  dedicated 
were  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  spe- 
cial apparel— at  other  times  apparently  they 
wore  the  common  dress  of  the  people.  The 
material  was  linen ;  hut  that  word  included 
probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  priesto, 
the  bvsus,  and  the  cotton  stuffs  of  that  coun- 
try (Ex.  xxviii.  42:  com  p.  COTTOir).  Linen 
drawers  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs  were  "  to 
cover  their  nakedness."  Over  the  drawers  was 
worn  the  ritowth,  or  close-fitting  cassock)  also 
of  fine  linen,  white,  hut  with  a  diamond  or 
chess-hoard  pattern  on  it.  This  came  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  was  to  lie  worn  in  its  garment 
nhape  (romp.  John  xix.  2.1).  The  white  cas- 
sock was  gathered  round  the  body  with  a  girdle 
of  needle-work,  into  which,  ih  in  the  more  gor- 
geous Ih>U  of  the  high-priest,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet  were  intermingled  with  white,  and 
worked  in  the  form  of  flowers  (Ex.  xxviii.  39. 
40,  xxxix.  2  ;  E/ek.  xliv.  17-19).  Tj>on  their 
heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets  in  the 
torm  of  a"  cup-shaped  flower,  also  of  fine  linen. 


They  had  besides  other  "clothes  of  service, * 
which  were  probably  simpler,  but  are  not  de- 
scribed (Ex.  xxxi.  *I0;  Ez.  xlii.  14).  In  ull 
their  acts  of  ministration,  they  were  to  be  bare- 
footed.   In  the  earlier  liturgical  costume,  the 


ephod  Is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high- 

?riest  only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12,  xxxix.  2-5). 
iftpilations.  —  The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
which  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  car- 
ried through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each 
probably  had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own. 
Before  they  entered  the  tabernacle,  they  were  to 
wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  (Ex.  xxx.  17- 
21,  xl.  30-32).  During  the  time  of  their  minis- 
tration, thev  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong 
drink  (Lev."  x.  9;  Ez.  xliv.  21).  Their  func- 
tion was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the  ties  of 
friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  nearest  relationships  (six  degrees  are 
specified,  Lev.  xxi.  1-5  ;  Ez.  xliv.  25),  they 
were  to  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead.  They 
were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They  were  to 
I  go  through  their  ministrations  with  the  serenity 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic 
I  wildness  which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their 
1  despair  to  make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  ( I-ev. 
xix.  28;  1  K.  xviii.  28),  and  carried  those  of 
whom  Atvs  was  a  type  to  a  more  terrible  mu- 
tilation ( bent,  xxiti.  1).  The  same  thought 
found  expression  in  two  other  forms  affecting 
the  priests  of  Israel.  The  priest  was  to  lie  one 
who,  as  the  representative  of  other  men,  was 
to  be  physically  as  well  as  liturgically  perfect. 
The  marriages  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There  is  in- 
deed no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  that  either  the  high-priest  or  the  other 
sons  of  Aaron  were  limited  in  their  choice  to 
the  women  of  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have 
some  distinct  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  priestly"  families 
frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  unchaste  wo- 
man, or  one  who  had  been"  divorced,  or  the 
widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  7,  14; 
Ezek.  xliv.  22).    The  prohibition  of  marriage 
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with  one  of  an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though 
not  enacted  in  the  law.  The  age  at  which  the 
sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon  their  duties 
was  not  defined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the  Le. 
vites  was.  The  boy  Aristobulus  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ministered  in  the  Temple  in  his  pon- 
tifical rolics,  the  admired  of  all  observer*,  and 
thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jealousy  of  Herod 
to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xv.  3,  §  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional ; 
but  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicate!  that 
the  special  consecration  of  the  priest's  life  be- 
gan with  the  opening  years  of  manhood. 

Functions.  —  The  work  of  tl>e  priesthood  of 
Israel  was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereo- 
typed by  the  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other 
element  of  the  national  life.  The  dutiea  de- 
in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same 
i  recognized  in  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
as  those  which  the  prophet-priest  Exekiel  sees 
in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  of  the  future.  They, 
assisting  the  high-priest,  were  to  watch  over  the 
Are  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  to  keep 
it  burning  evermore  both  bv  day  and  night 
(Lev.  vi.  12;  2  Chr.  xiii.  1 1 ),'  to  feed  the  golden 
lamp  outside  the  veil  with  oil  (Ex.  xxvii.  20, 
21  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices,  each  accompanied  with  a 
meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44).  These 
were  the  fixed,  invariable  dutiea ;  but  their 
chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand 
to  do  the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  peni- 
tent, or  rejoicing  Israelite.  The  worshipper 
might  come  at  any  time.  Other  duties  of  a 
higher  and  more  ethical  character  were  hinted 
at,  but  were  not,  and  probably  could  not  be, 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were 
to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  2  Chr. 
xv.  3;  Exek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  "priest's 
lips  "  (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet  look- 
ing back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to 
"  keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the 
whole  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
ods of  national  apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others 
like  them,  formed  tlie  daily  life  of  the  priests 
who  were  on  duty.  The  three  great  festivals 
of  the  year  were,  however,  their  season*  of 
busiest  employment.  Other  acts  of  the  priests 
of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  were  less 
distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  {Num.  vi. 
22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  purple 
or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levites  might  ap- 
proach them  (Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people 
started  on  each  day's  march,  they  were  to  blow 
"  an  alarm"  with  long  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
x.  1-8).  Other  instruments  of  music  might 
lie  used  by  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  and 
the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but  tlie  trumpets 
belonged  onlv  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of 
the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  ( I  Chr.  xii.  23, 
27;  2  Chr.  xx.  21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods 
ol  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  appointment 
at  such  times  of  a  war-priest.  Other  functions 
were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy  which  might 
have  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 
cators and  civilizers  of  the  people.    They  were 


I  to  act  (whether  individually  or  collectively  does 
not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
the  mure  difficult  controversies  in  criminal  or 
civil  cases  ( l>eut.  xvii.  8-13).  It  must  remain 
douUt'ul,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its 
ground  during  tlie  storms  and  changes  that  fol- 

,  lowed. 

Mnintmamc*.  —  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities 
of  men.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  a  distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted 
—  (1)  of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  peo- 
ple paid  to  the  Levites,  one  percent.  i.e.,  on  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country  (Num.  xviii. 
26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special  tithe  everv  third 
year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  (3)  Of" the  re- 
demption-money, paid  at  the  fixed  rate  of  five 
shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of  man  or 
beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).  (4)  Of  the  redemp- 
tion-money, paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  ( Lev. 
xxvii.).  (5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the 
like,  taken  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6) 
Of  the  show-bread,  the  flesh  of  the  burnt-offer- 
ings, peace-offerings,  trespass-offerings  (Num. 
xviii.  8-14  ;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in 
tmrticular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave- 
breast  (Lev.  x.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined 
amount  of  the  first-fruit*  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10). 
Of  some  of  these,  as  "  most  holy,"  none  but  (he 
priests  were  to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was 
lawful  for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x. 
14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their  home- 
bom  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11). 
The  stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all 
cases  excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  the  priestly  families  had 
thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with  "  suburbs  " 
or  pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi. 
13-19).  These  provisions  were  obviously  in- 
tended to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  depcTxli  nt .  and  unable  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness to  the  true  faith.  They  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
condition  of  a  wealthy  order.  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the  earliest  days 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably 
low  (Judg.  xvii.  10). 

Classification  and  Statistic*.  —  The  earliest 
historical  trace  of  any  division  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  corresponding  cycle  of  services,  l»e- 
longs  to  the  time  of  David.  Jewish  tradition 
indeed  recognizes  an  earlier  division,  even  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses,  aug- 
mented during  the  period  of  the  Shiloh-worship 
to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Eleaxar  and 
lthamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  eouality. 
To  the  reign  of  David  belonged  the  division 
of  the  priesthood  into  the  four  and  twenty 
"  courses  "  or  orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19  ;  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  8;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of  which  was  to 
serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  fur- 
ther assignment  of  special  services  during  the 
week  was  determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each 

I  coarse  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on 
the  sabbath,  the  outgoing  priests  taking  the 

:  morning  sacrifice,  and  leaving  that  of  the  even- 
ing to  their  successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In 

I  this  division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
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did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The  de- 
scendants of  Itiiamar  were  found  to*  hare  fewer 
representatives  than  th<»e  of  Eleazar,  and  six- 
teen courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the 
latter,  c ight  only  to  the  former  ( I  dir.  xxiv. 
4).  The  division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed 
by  Solomon,  and  continued  to  l>e  recognized 
as  the  typical  numl>er  of  the  priesthood.  On 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  there  were  found 
1  >i> t  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each 
containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  thou- 
sand (Ezr.  ii.  36-39).  Out  of  these,  however, 
to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of  the  old  organiza- 
tion, the  four  and  twenty  courses  were  recon- 
stituted, bearing  the  same  names  us  before,  and 
so  continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given  by  Jew- 
ish writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion 
of  the  priesthood  to  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine, during  the  last  century  of  their  existence 
as  an  order,  must  have  been  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Chris- 
tian nation.  Over  and  above  those  tliat  were 
scattered  in  the  country,  and  took  their  turn, 
there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  stationed  per- 
manent! v  at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at  Jericho. 
It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  rab- 
binic classification  of  the  priesthood,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects 
the  contempt  into  which  the  order  had  fallen. 
There  were  —  (I)  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
courses,  known  sometimes  as  ciprwpttf';  (2) 
the  large  number  of  reputable  officiating  but 
inferior  priests ;  (3)  the  jJtiieii,  or  (to  use  the 
extremist  formula  of  rabbinic  scorn)  the 
"  priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,"  ignorant 
and  unlettered  ;  (4)  those  that,  through  physi- 
cal disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non- 
efficient  mcmliers  of  the  order,  though  entitled 
to  receive  their  tithes. 

History.  —  The  new  priesthood  did  not  es- 
tablish itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion 
of  Korah,  at  the  head  of  a  |*>rtion  of  the  Lcvites 
as  representatives  of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan 
and  Abirum  as  leaders  of  the  tril»c  of  the  first- 
l>orn  son  of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  I),  showed  that 
some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order 
rather  than  forward  to  the  new.  Prominent 
as  was  the  part  taken  bv  the  priests  in  the 
daily  march  of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8), 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  14,  15), 
in  the  destruction  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  12-16), 
the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  then-  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse 
into  the  system  of  a  household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  fre- 
quent invasions  and  conquests  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  have  interfered  with 
the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of 
worship,  with  the  observance  of  all  festivals, 
and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priesthood 
must  have  l>eeti  kept  in  the  background.  For  a 
time,  the  prerogative  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was 
in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark.  the 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
every  thine  into  confusion  ;  and  Samuel,  a  Le- 
vite,  but  not  within  the  priestly  family,  sacri- 
fices, and  "  comes  near "  to  the  Lord ;  his 
training  under  Eli,  his  Nazarite  life,  his  pro- 


phetic office,  being  regarded  apparently  as  a 
special  consecration.  Though  Shiloh  had  be 
come  a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (I  Sam  xxi. 
I )  was  made  for  a  time  the  centre  of  national 
worship,  and  the  syntladic  ritual  of  Israel  was 
thus  kept  from  being  forgotten.  The  reign  of 
Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffering  for 
them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
usurp  the  priest's  office  (1  Sum.  xiii.  9).  The 
massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  in- 
secure their  lives  were  against  any  unguarded 
or  savage  impulse.  Thev  could  but  wait  in  si- 
lence for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David. 
When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free,  thev 
came  in  large  numl>ers  to  the  camp  of  David, 
prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their 
allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for 
battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).  They 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  greaf 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  tht 
Ark  was  brought  up  to  the  new  capital  of  thf 
kingdom  (1  Chr.  xv.  4).  For  a  time,  however, 
the  older  order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by 
the  priests  in  the  tula-rnacle  on  the  high-place 
at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chr. 
i.  3).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first  David  ami 
|  then  Solomon  should  have  sought  to  guard 
against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation 
1  of  the  two  orders,  and  to  unite  in  one  great 
Temple,  by  the  priests  and  Invites,  the  svm- 
liolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual  offer- 
ing of  praise.  The  reigns  of  these  two  kings 
j  were  naturally  the  culminating  period  of  the 
glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  mon- 
archy of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examination 
than  it  has  yet  received.    The  system  which 
has  been  described  alwve  gave  them  for  every 
week  of  service  in  the  Temple  twenty-three 
weeks  in  which  they  had  no  appointed*  work. 
To  what  employment  could  they  turn?  (1) 
The  more  devout  and  thoughtful  found  proba- 
,  bly,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  that  which 
i  satisfied  them.    They  Itecame  teaching  priests 
I  (2  Chr.  xv.  3),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the 
j  Divine  Law.    (2)  Some  perhaps  served  in  the 
i  king's  army.    (3)  A  few  chosen  ones  might 
I  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so 
j  receive,  like  Zecnariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a 
!  special  call  to  the  office  of  a  prophet.    (4)  We 
can  hardl v  esca pc  the  conclusion  that  many  did 
!  their  wort  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a 
,  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other  times  as 
priests  of  the  high-plav  es.    Those  who  ceased 
to  l»e  true  shepherds  of  he  people  found  nothing 
|  in  their  ritual  to  sustai  i  or  elevate  them.  They 
,  !>ccamc  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever 
the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  became  in  its 
darkest  periods;  conspicuous  as  drunkards  and 
Adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  M.  10-12).  The 
prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  as  a  check, 
Wame  sharers  in  the  corruption  (Jer.  v.  31  ; 
Lam.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).    The  discipline  of 
the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its 
fruits.    A  large  proportion  of  the  priests  had 
either  perished  or  wen-  content  to  remain  in  the 
land  of  their  exile  ;  but  those  who  did  return 
were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration.  No 
great  changes  affected  the  outward  position  of 
the  priests   under  the   Persian  government. 
(  Both  the  Persian  government  and  Alexander 
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had  respected  the  religion  of  their  subject* ; 
and  the  forrrtter  had  conferred  on  the  priests 
immunities  from  taxation  (Kzr.  vi.  8,  9,  vii. 
24).  The  degree  to  which  this  recognition  was 
carried  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexan- 
der is  shown  by  the  work  uf  restoration  accom- 
plished by  Simon  the  son  of  Ouias  ( Keclus.  1. 
12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thus  occu- 
pied in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
devotion  with  which  his  zeal  inspired  them, 
prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  great  struggle 
which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under  the 
priestly  Maccabees,  thev  were  the  chief  defend- 
ers of 'their  country's  freedom.  Some  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  "found  among  the  apostates. 
The  majority,  however,  were  true-hearted. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the 
few  facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T. 
period  of  their  history.  The  division  into  four 
and  twenty  courses  is' still  maintained  (Luke  i. 
5),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses,  together  with 
those  who  have  held  the  high-priesthood  (the 
office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "  chief 
priests  "  by  courtesy,  and  take  their  place  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  The  number  scattered  throughout 
Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated,  very  large. 
Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and 
ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  nation, 
was  divided  between  contending  sects.  The 
influence  of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a'  Sadducce,  had  probably  made 
the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  members ;  and 
the  chief  priests  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
the  whole  apru-paTMcdv  yevot;  (Acts  iv.  1,  6, 
t.  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sadducecs. 
The  great  multitude,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
received  that  testimony  (Acts  vi.  7),  must  have 
been  free  from,  or  must  have  overcome,  Sad- 
ducean  prejudices.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  history,  the  order  passes 
away,  without  honor,  "  dying  as  a  fool  dieth." 
The"  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and 
vilest  of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zealots. 
Other  priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order 
at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction. 
Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many  families 
must  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
The  influence  of  the  rabbis  increased  with  the 
fall  of  the  priesthood.  The  language  of  the 
N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to  the  priesthood 
ought  not  to  lie  passed  over.  They  recognize  in 
Christ,  the  First-born,  the  King,  the  Anointed, 
the  Representative  of  the  true  primeval  priest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Mclchizedck  (Ilcb.  vii., 
Tiii.),  from  which  that  of  A. iron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  a  deflection.'  But  there  is  no  trace  of 
an  order,  in  the  new  Christian  society,  bearing 
the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those  of 
the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  idea 
which  pervades  the  teaching  of  the  EpistleH  is 
that  of  a  universal  priesthood.  It  was  the 
thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classi- 
fication of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Lcvites, 
was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
i  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Prince,  Princes.   The  only  special  ueet 

of  the  word  "prince"  are  —  1.  "Princes  of 

Krovinces  "  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably 
Kal  governors  or  magistrates.    2.  The  "  prin- 
in  Dai 


«  Of  which,  rather,  that  of  Aaron  is  now  »e*n 
to  have  been  the  dlvinely-ordaiaed  and  perftat 
type. —  Ed. 


ces  "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1  (sec  Ksth.  i.  1 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  satrups  of  Darius 
Ilvstaspis. 

Pris'ca  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  [Priscilla.] 
PriSCilla.  To  what  has  been  said  else- 
where under  the  head  of  Aquila,  the  following 
may  be  added.  The  name  is  Prisca  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  19,  and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in 
Rom.  xvi.  3,  and  also  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Such  variation 
in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
We  find  that  the  name  "of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi.  3, 
2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the 
best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in 
Acts  xviii.  2,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  that  Aquila 
has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we 
should  l»e  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla 
was  the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two. 
Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  always  mentioned  together.  In  fact  we  may 
say  that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what  the 
married  woman  may  do  for  the  general  service 
of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties, 
as  Phosbe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

Prison.  For  imprisonment  a*  a  punish- 
ment, see  Punishments.  In  Kgypt,  it  is  plain 
both  that  special  places  were  used  as  prisons, 
and  that  they  were  under  the  custody  ot  a  mili- 
tary officer  (Geo.  xL  3,  xlii.  17).  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert,  we  read  on  two  occa- 
sions of  confinement  "in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv. 
12;  Num.  xv.  34);  but  as  imprisonment  was 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none 
till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  ap- 
pears as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special 
part  of  it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house 
(Jer.  xxxii.  2,  xxxvii.  21  ;  Neh.  iii  25).  This 
was  the  case  also  at  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27). 
But  private  houses  were  sometimes  used  as 

f daces  of  confinement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15).  Pub- 
ic prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by 
the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25), 
were  unknown  in  Judiea  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods,  we  hear  again  of 
royal  prisons  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal 
fortresses  (Luke  iii.  20;  Acts  xii.  4.  10)  By 
the  Romans,  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  Ca:sarea  the 
pnetorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35). 

PrOCh'orus,  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5). 

PrOCOnSUl.  The  Greek  avfairarttf,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered 
uniformly  "  deputy  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii. 
7,  8.  12,'xix.  3S;"arul  the.  derive* I  verb  u»0i>- 
naTtvu.  in  Acts  xviii.  12,  is  translated  "to  l>e 
deputy."  At  the  division  of  the  Roman  prov- 
inces bv  Augustus,  in  the  year  n.c.  27,  into 
senatorial  anil  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned 
to  the  senate  such  portions  of  territory  as 
were  peaceable,  and  could  be  held  without  force 
of  arms  (Suet.  (M.  47;  Strabo.  xvii.  p.  S40 ; 
Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  —  an  arrangement  which 
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remained  with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3d 
century.  Over  these  senatorial  provinces,  the 
senate  appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who 
was  called  "proconsul"  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13), 
and  who  exercised  purely  civil  functions.  The 
provinces  were  in  consequence  called  "  procon- 
sular." Among  the  senatorial  province*  in  the 
first  arrangement  by  Augustus  were  Cvprus, 
Achaia,  and  Asia  within  the  lialvs  and 't aurus 
(Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840).  Achaia  Wame  an  im- 
peri'd  province  in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius, 
A  D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
(Tur.  Ann.  i.  76),  but  was  restored  to  the 
senate  by  Claudius  (Suet.  <  '.'„.,./.  25),  and 
therefore '  Gallic,  before  whom  Su  Paul  was 
brought,  is  rightly  termed  "  proconsul  "  in  Acts 
xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  12);  but  fire  yeans  afterwards 
(B.C.  22)  it  was  given  to  the  senate. 

Procurator.  The  Greek  ifytfiuv,  rendered 
"governor"  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  the  ofHcer  who  presided  over  the  im- 

F-rial  province  of  Judasa.  It  is  used  of  Pontius 
ilnte  (Matt,  xxvii),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii., 
xxi*.),  and  of  Kestus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all 
these  cases,  the  Vulgate  equivalent  is  prteses. 
The  office  of  procurator  is  mentioned  in  Luke 
iii.  1.  It  is  explained,  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
consul,  that  aftei  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.c. 
27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  were 
divided  by  Augustus*  into  two  portions,  giving 
some  to  the  senate,  and  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperia,'  provinces  were  ad- 
ministered by  lejrate*.  called  leaati  AntptMi  pro 
pnrtore,  sometirevi  with  the  addition  of  conm- 
lari  potestate,  and  metimes  legati  constUares,  or 
ietjati  or  cvnsuiarrs  alone.  These  officers  were 
also  called  pnrsides.  No  quaestor  came  into  the 
emperor's  provinces ;  but  the  property  and  rev- 
enue* of  tne  imperial  treasury  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rtttionales,  Proniratores,  and  Adores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among 
his  freodmen.or  from  among  the  knights  (Tac. 
Hist.  r.  9;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procura- 
tors were  sent  both  to  the  imperial  and  to  the 
senatorial  provinces  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15).  Some- 
times a  province  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
with  the  functions  of  a  prssses.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  provinces 
and  the  ontlying  districts  of  a  larger  province ; 
and  such  is  the  relation  in  which  .Indira  stood 
to  Syria.  The  headquarters  of  the  proc  urator 
were  at  Cujsarca  (Acts  xxiii.  23).  where  he  had 
a  judgment-seat  (Acts  xxv.  6)  in  the  audience 
chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23),  and  was  assisted  by  a 
council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom  he  consulted  in 
cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  N.  T..  we  see  the 
procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Thus 
Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a 
political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  II),  and  the 
accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is 
seated  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19). 
Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence 
from  the  judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  ( Acts  xxiv. ) ; 
and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge"  (Acts  xxiv. 
10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt. 
27),  and  apparently  went  np  to  Jeru- 


salem at  the  time  of  the  high  festivals,  and 

there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  which 
was  the  preetorinm,  or  "judgment-hall,"  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt  xxvii.  27; 
Mark  xv.  16  ;  comp.  Act*  xxiii.  35.) 

Prophet.   1.  The  Name. —  The  ordinary 
Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  ndbi,  derived  from 
the  verb  »a/<a,  connected  by  Gesenius  with 
nab'a,  "  to   bubble  forth,"  like   a  fountain 
If  this  etymology  is  correct,  the  substantive 
would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utter- 
ances under  the  divine  influence  (cf.  Ps.  xlv.  1 ), 
or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bunaen 
and  Davidson  suppose  AoAi  to  signify  the  man 
/<>  whom  announcements  are  made  by  God,  i.e.  in- 
spired.   But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
etymology  and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it 
as  signifying  (actively)  one  who  announce*  or 
itoun  forth  the  declarations  of  God.  Two  other 
llcbrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a  prophet. 
Roth,  and  CAoaeA,  both  signifying  one  who  sees. 
They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "seer." 
The  three  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.    R6eh  is  a 
title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.    It  wns 
superseded  in  general  use  by  the  won!  Xabi. 
Ckd&h  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Books  of 
the  Chronicles'.    Whether  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  a  sage  of  these  three  words,  and,  if 
anv,  what  that  difference  is,  has  been  much 
debated.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
same  persons  are  designated  by  the  three  words 
NM,  Rdeh,  Ch6&h.    The  word  Yam"  is  uni- 
formly translated  in  the  \XX.  by  Wf-ofr/rnf ,  and 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet/'  In  classical  Greek, 
n(MK>riTTjc  signifies  one  wito  speals  for  another; 
specially  one  who  sfteaht  for  a  yod,  and  so  inter- 
prets his  will  to  man.     Hence  its  essential 
mesning  is  "  an  interpreter."    The  use  of  the 
word  vpofifrnc  in  its  modern  sense  is  post-classi- 
cal, and  is  derived  from  the  LXX.    From  the 
mediaeval  use  of  the  word  noo^trrcia,  prophecy 
passed  into  the  English  language  in  the  sense 
of  prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  as 
its  popular  meaning.    The  larger  sense  of  in 
terpretation  has  not,  however,  been  lost.  In 
fact,  the  English  word  prophet,  like  the  word 
inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a  larger 
ami  in  a  closer  sense."  The  different  meanings, 
or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  abstract 
noun  is  employed  in   Scripture,  have  been 
drawn  out  by  Locke  as  follows  :  —  "  Prophecy 
comprehends  three  things :  prediction  ;  singing 
by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit;  and  understand- 
ing and   explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden 
sense  of  Scripture  by  an  immediate  illumina- 
tion and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  (Paraphrase  of 
\  Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742).  Ety- 
mologically,  however,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
prescience'  nor  prediction  is  implied  by  the 
terra  used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English 
language. 

II.  Prophetical  Order.  —  The  sacerdotal 
order  was  originally  the  instrument  by  which 


the  members  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy 
taught  and  governed  in  things  spiritual.  Teach- 
ing by  act  and  teaching  by  word  were  alike 
their  task.  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
the  priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy, 
and  the  people  were  no  longer  affected  by  the 
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acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They 
required  less  epigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  a  new  moral 
power  was  evoked  —  the  Prophetic  Order. 
Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of 
Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and  almost  certaiuly  a 
priest,  wai  the  instrument  used  at  once  for 
effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order 
(I  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to  the  prophets 
a  position  of  importance  which  they  had  uever 
before  held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order 
as  a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs 
both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  regal  order 
are  found  in  the  Law,  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18), 
but  they  were  not  vet  developed,  because  there 
was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel 
took  measures  to  make  his  work  of  restoration 
permanent  as  well  as  effective  tor  the  moment 
For  this  purpose,  he  instituted  companies,  or 
colleges  ot  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  life- 
time at  Ramah  (1  Sara.  xix.  19,  20);  others 
afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  5),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere  (2  K. 
vi.  I).  Their  constitution  and  object  were 
similar  to  those  of  theological  colleges.  Into 
them  were  gathered  promising  students,  and 
here  they  were  trained  for  the  office  which  they 
were  afterwards  destined  to  fulfil.  So  successful 
were  these  institutions,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  to  the  closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
wanting  a  due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the 
line  of  official  prophets.  Their  chief  subject  of 
study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpre- 
tion  ;  oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical,  teach- 
ing being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Sub- 
sidiary subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and 
sacred  poetry,  both  of  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv.  4, 
t.  1). 

III.  The  Prophetic  Gift. — We  have 
been  speaking  of  the  prophetic  order.  To  be- 
long to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the 
prophetic  gift  are  not  convertible  terms.  Gen- 
erally, the  inspired  prophet  came  from  the  col- 
lege of  the  prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  pro- 
phetic order ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books"  are  in  the 
( 'anon  have  therefore  that  place  of  honor,  be- 
cause they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift, 
as  well  as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  be- 
longing to  the  prophetic  order.  What,  then,  arc 
the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus 
called  and  commissioned,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  people?  (1.)  They 
were  the  national  poets  of  Judiea.  (2.)  They 
were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great  portion 
of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history.  (3.) 
They  were  preachers  of  patriotism ;  their  pa- 
triotism being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of 
spiritual  religion.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher,  or 
sterner,  or  pnrer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more 
plain  I  v  declared,  and  with  greater,  because  now 

of  diction.    (5.)  They 
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were  extraordinary,  bat  yet  authorized, 

ueuta  of  the  Law.  (6.)  They  held  a  pastoral 
or  quasi-pastoral  office.  (7.)  They  were  a  polit- 
ical power  in  the  state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets 
were  something  more  than  national  poets  and 
annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism,  moral  teach 
ere,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors,  and  politi- 
cians. We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their 
most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that  they 
were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  will  to 
man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predict- 
ing future  events,  and,  in  particular"  by  fore- 
telling the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  Him. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  this 
fact :  one  is  suitable  when  discoursing  with 
Christians,  the  other  when  arguing  with  unbe- 
lievers. To  the  Christian  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Lord 
Himself,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth  of  the 
exisfjee  of  this  predictive  element  in  the  pro- 
phets. To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 
The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy  does  not 
prove  the  prophetical  jiower  of  the  prophet,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by 
a  series  or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  con- 
stitute a  proof  that  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  predict  the  events,  and,  consequently,  that 
predictive  power  resided  in  the  prophet  or  pro- 
phets. Now,  the  Messianic  picture  drawn  by 
the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least  as 
many  traits  as  these  :  —  That  salvation  should 
come  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Judah,  David :  that  at  the  time  of  the 
final  absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh 
(the  tranquillizer)  should  gather  the  nations 
under  his  rule :  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses  ;  a  King  descended 
from  David ;  a  Priest  forever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedck  :  that  there  should  be  born  into 
the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace:  that  there 
should  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on 
whom  the  Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all : 
that  Messiah  the  Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself :  that  an  everlasting  kingdom 
should  be  given  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  the  Son  of  Man.  We  may  say  that  we 
have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thcrcbv  shown  to  have 
been  designed  to  apply  to  Him.  And  if  they 
were  designed  to  apply  to  Him,  prophetical 
prediction  is  proved.  Objections  have  been 
urged  :  —  1 .  Vagueness.  —  It  has  been  said  that 
the  prophecies  are  too  darkly  and  vaguely 
worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events 
which  they  arc  alleged  to  foretell.  But  to  this 
might  be  answered  —  1.  That  God  never  forces 
men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  a  union 
of  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophe- 
cies as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not 
forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2.  That,  had 
the  prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form  of 
direct  declarations,  their  fulfilment  would  have 
thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
capable  of  frustration.  3.  That  the  effect  of 
prophecy  would  have  been  far  lea 
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believers,  as  being  less  adapted  to  keen  them  in 
a  state  of  constant  expectation.  4.  That  the 
Messiah  of  Revelation  could  not  be  so  clearly 
portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as  God  anil 
Alan,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had 
been  the  mere  "  teacher."  5.  That  the  state  of 
the  prophets,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  di- 
vine revelation,  was  such  as  necessarily  to  make 
their  predictions  fragmentary,  figurative,  and 
abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That 
some  portions  of  the  prophecies  were  intended 
to  Ik*  of  douhle  application,  and  some  portions 
to  be  understood  only  on  their  fulfilment  (of. 
John  xiv.  29;  Ez.  xxxvi.  33).  2.  Umcurity 
of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  prophecy  otherwise  clear.  — 
The  objection  drawn  from  "  the  unintelligible- 
ness of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  as  invalidat- 
ing the-  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are 
understood,  is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  whole  of  it. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  prophecies  to  a 
more  immediate  subject.  —  It  has  been  the  task 
of  many  biblical  critics  to  examine  the  differ- 
ent passages  which  arc  alleged  to  be  predic- 
tions of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
contemporary  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to, 
the  time  of  the  writer.  Let  it  be  grunted  that 
it  may  be  proved  of  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  —  it  certainly  may  be  proved  of  many 
—  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  historical 
and  present  fact :  in  that  case,  a  certain  law, 
under  which  God  vouchsafes  his  prophetical 
revelations,  is  discovered  ;  but  there  is  no  sem- 
blance of  disproof  of  the  further  Messianic  in- 
terpretation of  the  passages  under  consideration. 
Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
divine  announcements  for  the  future  and  cer- 
tain present  events  docs  so  exist  as  to  constitute 
a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to 
exist,  it  i9  of  universal,  or  onlv  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  the  existence  of  a  primary 
sense  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  sec- 
ondary sense.  Miraculous  character.  —  There 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  phy- 
sically or  morally,  impossible,  then  prediction 
is  impossible. 

IV.  Tub  Promiktic  Static.  —  We  learn 
from  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received 
the  divine  communication  (Num.  xi.  17,  25, 
29;  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xix.  20;  2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  16;  Ez.  xiii.  2,  .1).  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man.  Got!  communicated  with 
him  by  His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  received  this 
communication,  was  "  the  s|>okesm.in  "  of  God 
to  man  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16).  But  the 
m<"ans  by  which  the  divine  Spirit  communi- 
cated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  under  which  the 
divine  communications  were  received,  have  not 
been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are.  how- 
ever, indicated.  In  Num.  xii.  6-8,  we  have  an 
exhaustive  di vision  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man. 
I.  Direct  declaration  and  manifestation,  "  I 
will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  apparently,  ami 


the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold." 
2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school, 
the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  uncon- 
sciousness at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration.  This  theory 
identities  Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points 
with  the  heathen  uavrtAti,  or  divination,  as  dis- 
tinct from  TrpoffiTiia,  or  interpretation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  heathen,  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists, 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  was  seen  while  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  unconsciousness, 
and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was  mad* 
by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with 
great  unanimity.  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble to  draw  any  very  precise  distinction  be- 
tween the  prophetic  "  dream  "  and  the  prophet- 
ic "vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xv.  1 )  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  I ),  they  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external 
senses  arc  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and 
intuition  energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary 
faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natu- 
ral, in  the  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordi- 
|  nary  causes.  The  prophetic  trance  must  lie 
|  acknowledged  as  a  scriptural  account  of  the 
state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired 
persons,  sometimes  at  least,  received  divine 
revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature  :  — 

(I.)  The  hodilv  senses  were  closed  to  exter- 
nal objects  as  in  clccn  sleep.    (2.)  The  reflective 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive. 
(3.)  The  spiritual  faculty  was  awakened  to  the 
highest  state  of  energy.    Hence  it  is  that  reve- 
lations in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
as  "  seen  "  or  "  heard  "  by  them ;  for  the  spirit- 
ual faculty  energizes  by  "immediate  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  infer- 
ence ana  thought.    Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the 
prophets'  visions  are  unconnected  and  fragment- 
ary, inasmuch  as  they  are  not  the  subject  of 
the  reflective  but  of*  the  perceptive  faculty. 
Hence,  too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  pro- 
phetic writings  arc  colored,  and  the  dramatic 
cast  in  which  they  arc  moulded.    But  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  lunguage 
seems  to  point  out  the  state  ol  dream  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrument  received  the  divine  commu- 
nications, it  docs  not  follow  that  all  the  pro- 
phetic revelations  were  thus  made.    The  greater 
part  of  the  divine  communications  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to  the  prophets 
in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state,  while  the 
visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the 
state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  Had 
the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted  ?    It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  thev  had  not,  and  could  not 
have.  "  They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of  God 
(Ex.  vii.  1 ),  the  "  mouth  "  by  which  His  words 
were  uttered,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and 
empowered  to  describe,  pictures  presented  to 
their  spiritual   intuition ;   but  there  are  no 
grounds  for  believing  that,  contemjioraneously 
with  this  miracle,  there  was  wrought  another 
miracle,  enlarging  the  understanding  of  the 
prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  divin« 
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counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or  which  he 
was  the  instrument  of  enunciating. 

V.  Interpretation  or  Predictive  Pro- 
phect.  —  We  hare  only  space  for  a  few  rules, 
deduced  from  the  account  which  we  have  given 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  In- 
terpose distances  of  time  according  as  history 
inny  show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  past,  or  inference  may  show  them  to  be 
likely  in  respect  to  the  future ;  because,  as  we 
have"  seen,  the  prophetic  visions  are  abstracted 
from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish  the 
form  from  the  idra.  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like 
manner  figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it. 
(4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect 
to  things  past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  mean- 
ing, checked  by  reference  to  events :  in  respect 
to  things  future,  interpret  by  the  apparent 
meaning,  checked  by  reference*  to  the  analogy 
of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  the 
principle  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
amples of  visions  explained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. ( 7. )  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Use  op  Prophect. —  Predictive  proph- 
ecy is  at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  or  reve- 
lation :  at  the  time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until 
its  fulfilment,  a  part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled, 
an  evidence.  St.  Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes 
it  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  or  "  a 
taper  glimmering  where  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
flect its  rays ;  "  that  is,  throwing  some  light,  but 
only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed 
from  the  gospel  history.  But  after  fulfilment, 
St.  Peter  says,  "the  word  of  prophecy"  be- 
comes M  more  sure  "  than  it  was  before ;  that 
is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  com- 
bined with  the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  faith.  As  an  evi- 
dence, fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfactory  as 
any  thing  can  be ;  for  who  can  know  the  future 
except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events ! 
and  from  whom  can  come  prediction  except 
from  Him  who  knows  the  future  ? 

VII.  Development  op  Messianic  Proph- 
ecy. —  Prediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and 
threatening,  begins  with  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Immediately  upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery 
and  salvation  are  held  out;  but  the  manner  in 
which  this  salvation  is  to  be  effected  is  left  alto- 
gether indefinite.  All  that  is  at  first  declared 
is  that  it  shall  come  through  a  child  of  woman 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  By  degrees  the  area  is  limited  : 
it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of  Shcm  (Gen. 
ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  3),  of  Isaac  ((Jen.  xxii.  18),  of  .Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviit.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10)-  Balaam 
seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  war- 
like Israclitish  king  (Num.  xxiv.  17)  ;  Jacob, 
bv  a  peaceful  ruler  of  the  earth  ((Jen.  xlix.  10) ; 
Moses,  by  a  prophet  like  himself,  i.e.  a  revealcr 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii.  15). 
Nathan's  announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  deter- 
mines further  that  the  salvation  is  to  come 
through  the  house  of  David,  and  through  a 
descendant  of  David  who  shall  lie  himself  a 
king.    This  promise  is  developed  by  David 


himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Ps.  xviii. 
and  lxi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  communi- 
cated by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  bevond  the 
announcement  made  by  Nathan.  7*he  same 
may  be  said  of  Ps.  lxxxix.,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  later  writer.  Ps.  ii.  and  ex.  rest 
upon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but 
add  new  features  to  it.  The  son  of  David  is 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7),  the  Anointed  of 
the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only  the  King  of  /ion  (ii. 
6,  ex.  1 ),  but  the  Inheritor  and  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  besides  this,  a 
Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Mclchizcdck 
(ex.  4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by 
his  progenitor,  to  be  full  of  suffering  and  afflic- 
tion (Ps.  xxii.,  Ixxi.  cii.,  cix.):  brought  down 
to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing 
corruption  (Ps.  xvi.).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  I  xxii.,  the 
sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his  penee- 
ful  reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah 
intervened  some  200  years,  during  which  the 
voice  of  prophecy  was  silent.  The  Messianic 
conception  entertained  at  this  time  by  the  Jews 
might  have  been  that  of  a  king  of  the  nival 
house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  gather 
under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  propheti- 
cal and  priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create 
thoughtful  consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was 
no  clear  delineation  of  him  in  these  characters. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  prophets  to  bring  out 
these  features  more  distinctly.  In  this  great 
period  of  prophetism,  there  is  no  longer  any 
chronological  development  of  Messianic  proph- 
ecy, as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  more, 
another  less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and 
we  have  the  portrait;  but  it  does  not  grow 
gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands  of 
the  several  artists.  Its  culminating  point  is 
found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Iii.  IS- 
IS and  liii. 

VIII.  Prophets  or  the  New  Testament. 

—  So  far  as  their  predictive  powers  arc  con- 
cerned, the  Old  Testament  prophets  find  their 
New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character, 
as  s|>ccia])y  illumined  revealcrs  of  God's  will, 
their  counterpart  will  rather  be  found,  first  in 
the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church,  and  his  fore- 
runner John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in  all  those 
persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age, 
the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  interpreters 
of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discerners  of 
spirits,  the  teachers  and  workers  of  miracles 
(1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That  predictive  powers 
did  occasionally  exist  in  the  N.  T.  prophet*,  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  US) ; 
but  this  was  not  their  characteristic.  The 
prophets  of  the  N.  T.  were  supernaturally- 
illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 
Proselytes.    The  Hebrew  word  thus 

translated  is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered 
"stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13  ;  Ex.  ii.  22*;  Is.  v.  17, 
&c.)\  In  the  N.  T.,  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the 
word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and  trans- 
lated it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15;  Acts  ii. 
lo,  vi.  5).  The  existence,  through  all  stages 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  of  a  l»ody  of 
men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the 
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same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  is  a 
fact  which,  from  it*  very  nature,  require*  to  be 
dealt  with  historically.  "  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel 
in  the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  history 
of  the  people  divides  itself:  viz.  (I.J  the  age  of 
the  patriarchs;  (II.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy;  (III.)  the 
period  of  the  monarchy;  (IV.)  from  the  Baby- 
Ionian  captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
(V.)  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down- 
wards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a 
distinct  nation,  with  a  special  religious  charac- 
ter, appeurs  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring 
races.  The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  however 
(Gen.  xxxiv.),  presents  a  more  distinct  instance. 
The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards,  require 
circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condition 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this 
only,  was  required  of  proselyte*  in  the  pre 
Mosaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provide*  for  the  in- 
corporation of  men  of  other  races.  The 
"mixed  multitude"  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies 
the  presence  of  proselytes  more  or  less  com- 
plete. It  is  recognized  in  the  earliest  rules  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  19). 
The  laws  clearly  point  to  the  position  of  a  con- 
vert. Among  the  proselyte*  of  this  period,  the 
Kenites  were  probably  "the  most  conspicuous 
(Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the  class  was 
recognized  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  bless- 
ings and  curse*  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh, 
viii.  S3).  The  period  after  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  not  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  proselytes.  The  people  had  no  strong  faith, 
no  commanding  position  The  Gibeonites 
(Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
version ;  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  prose- 
lytes. 

III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent 
fame  and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was 
more  to  attract  stragglers  from  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many 


The  statistic*  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for 
that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably, 
the  number  of  adult  working  males)  at  153,600 


{ib.).    As  some  compensation  for  their 
ings,  they  became  the  special  objects  of  the  i 
and  symjMithy  of  the  prophets. 

I V.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the 
captivity  assumed  a  different  character.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a  sub- 
ject race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as 
early  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  we  have  trace* 
of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they 
recognized  as  holier  than  their  own.  With  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  war*  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Mac 
cabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  theit 
power  to  proselytize  increased.  The  influence 
was  sometime*  obtained  well,  and  exercised  for 
good.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
there  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and 
brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher  moral  law. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined, 
with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews.  In  Palestine  itself,  the  influence  was  often 
stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions 
learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna- 
gogues for  them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  gave  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and  became 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers  under 
them  (16.  v.  7).  8uch  men,  drawn  by  what  was 
best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally  among  the 
readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which  rose 
out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  Gentile  church.  Proselytism  had, 
however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jew's  of  Pales- 
tine were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it.  The  Idumseans  had  the  alterna- 
tive offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death, 
exile,  or  cirenmcision  (Joseph*.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  3). 
The  I tuncans  were  converted  in  the  same  way 
by  Aristobulus  {ib.  xiii.  11,  §  3).  Where  force 
was  not  in  their  power,  they  obtained  their 
ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud.  Those 


which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  oi 
another  race  conforming  to  the  faith  of  Israel. 
The  Cherethiteb  and  Pklethiteb  consisted 
probably  of  foreigners  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  service  of  David,  and  were  content  for  it 
to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master.    A  con- 
vert of  another  kind,  the  type,  a*  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate,  is  I 
found  in  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18), 
recognizing  Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  bind-  1 
ing  himself  to  any  rigorous  olwervance  of  the  1 
Law.    The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  1 
this  period  ap|>ears  to  have  undergone  consid-  | 
crable  chunges.    On  the  one  hand,  men  rose  to 
power  and  fortnnc.    It  might  well  be  a  sign  of 
the  times  in  the  later  davs  of  the  monarchy 
that  they  became  "  very  fiigh,"  the  "  head  " 
and  not  the  "  tail  "  of  tlie  people  (Dcut.  xxviii. 
43,  44).    The  picture  bail,  however,  another 
side.    They  were  treated  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon as  a  subject-class,  brought  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  labor  from  which  others  were 
exempted  (1  "Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  . 


who  were  most  active  in  proselytizing  < 
precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  all  that 
was  most  true  and  living  had  departed.  The 
vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  vices  of 
the  heathen.  The  position  of  such  proselytes 
was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and 
in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of 
popular  scurrility.  At  a  later  time,  thev  were 
uound  to  make  a  public  profession  of  theit 
conversion,  and  to  pay  a  special  tax.  Among 
the  Jews  themselves,  their  case  was  not  much 
better.  For  the  most  part,  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honor  even  from  those  who  gloried  in 
having  brought  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was 
like  the  popular  Christian  feeling  about  a  con- 
verted Jew.  The  better  rabbis  did  their  best 
to  guard  against  these  evils.  Anxious  to  ex- 
clude all  unworthy  converts,  they  grouped 
them,  according  to  their  motive*,  with  a  some- 
what quaint  classification.  (I.)  Love-prose- 
lytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  beloved  one.  (2.)  Man-fbr- Woman, 
or  Woman-for-Man  proselytes,  where  the  hus- 
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jand  followed  the  religion  of  the  wife,  or 
conversely.  (3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  con- 
formity was  assumed  to  escape  danger,  as  in 
the  original  Purim  (Esth.viii.  17).  (4.)  King's- 
table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of 
court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the  converts 
under  David  and  Solomon.  (5.)  Lion-prosc- 
lytes,  where  the  conversion  originated  in  a 
superstitious  dread  of  a  divine  judgment,  as 
with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K.  xvii.  26.  None 
of  these  were  regarded  as  tit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rab- 
binical succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they 
saw  the  new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory 
waning,  by  developing  the  decaying  system 
with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness.  The 
precepts  of  the  Talmud  may  indicate  the  prac- 
tices and  opinions  of  the  Jews  from  the  2d 
to  the  5th  century.  The  points  of  interest 
which  present  themselves  for  inquiry  are,  (I.) 
The  classification  of  proselytes.  (2.)  The 
ceremonies  of  their  admission.  The  division 
which  has  been  in  part  anticipated  was  recog- 
nized by  tht>  Talmudic  rabbis,  but  received  its 
full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides. 
The  term  Froselvtes  of  the  Gate  was  derived 
from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
To  them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  "  stranger." 
Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  cir- 
cumcision and  the  other  special  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  ob- 
serve tne  seven  precepts  of  Noah  The  prose- 
lyte was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an 
Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or 
pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study 
the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The  later  rab- 
bis, when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
reside  within  the  holy  city.  In  return,  they 
allowed  him  to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings  for 
the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to  contribute  money 
to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple.  They  held  out 
to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the  paradise  of 
the  world  to  come.  They  insisted  that  the 
profession  of  his  faith  should  be  made  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  All  this 
seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot  won- 
der that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it 
as  representing  a  reality.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising 
itself  as  having  actually  been. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes 
of  Righteousness,  known  also  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  Here  also  we 
roust  receive  wnat  we  find  with  the  same  limi- 
tation as  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear  and 
definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  cate- 
chized as  to  his  motives.  If  these  were  satis- 
factory, he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the  divine 
protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumcised. Often  the  proselyte  took  a  new 
name.  All  this,  however,  was  not  enough. 
The  convert  was  still  a  "  stranger."  His  chil- 
dren would  be  counted  as  bustards,  i.e.  aliens. 
Baptism  was  required  to  complete  his  admis- 
sion. When  the  wound  was  healed,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the  presence  of 


the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his 
teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors, 
the  "  fathers  "  of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the 
tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood  there,  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  they  rejiented  the  great  com- 
mandments of  the  Law.  These  he  promised 
and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an  accom- 
panying benediction,  he  plunged  under  the 
water.  The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as 
the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban. 
For  woraen-proselvtes,  there  were  only  bap- 
tism and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  bap- 
tism by  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  this  account 
suggests  many  questions  of  grave  interest. 
Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  century "?  If  so,  was 
the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  or  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  way  derived  from,  or  connected 
with,  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was 
the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  for- 
mer? It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up  the  conclu- 
sions which  seem  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from 
the  silence  of  the  O.  T.  of  the  Apocrypha,  of 
Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive 
against  the  belief  that  there  was  in  their  time  a 
baptism  of  proselytes,  with  as  mucJt  importance 
attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudtsts. 
(3.)  It  remains  p»obable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably 
earlier  than  that  for  which  we  have  dircc*  evi- 
dence. The  symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and 
fit  (4).  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign 
is  seldom  chosen  unless  it  already  has  a  mean- 
ing for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The 
fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  casc  would  be  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  associations  \]r<  .A,y  connected 
with  it.  (5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this 
matter,  from  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  Rabbis  saw  the  new  society,  in 
proportion  as  the  Gentile  element  in  it  became 
predominant,  throwing  off  circumcision,  rely- 
ing on  baptism  only.  There  was  every  thing 
to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence  to 
what  had  been  before  suliordinate.  Two  fact* 
of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed.  (1.) 
It  formed  part  of  the  rabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  ot  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should 
be  no  more  proselytes.  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps, 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  repute  into  which  the  word 
had  fallen,  there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.,  a 
sedulous  avoidance  of  it. 

PrOVerb8,  Book  Of.  The  superscrip- 
tions which  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of 
the  book,  in  i.  1.  x.  1.  xxv.  ],  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  chapters,  which  arc 
distinc  tly  assigned  to  other  authors,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  statement  of  the  superscriptions  is 
in  the  main  correet.  and  that  tne  majority  of 
the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were  uttered 
or  collected  by  Solomon.  Speaking  roughly, 
the  book  consists  of  three  mam  divisions,  with 
two  appendiees.  1.  Chaps,  i.-ix.  form  a  con- 
nected didatic  poem,  in  which  Wisdom  is  praised 
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and  the  youth  exhorted  to  devote  himself  to  I 
her.    This  t*»rtion  is  preceded  by  an  introduc-  1 
tion  and  title  describing  the  character  and  gen- 
eral aim  ot  the  hook.    2.  Chaps,  x.-xxiv.,  with 
the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  .Solomon,"  consist 
ot"  three  parts: — x.  1-xxii.  16,  a  col  lection  ot 
■ingle  proverbs,  and  detached  sentence*  out 
ot  the  p-^ioii  of  mor.il  teaching  and  worldly  . 
prudence  .  xxii.  17-xxiv.  2 1,  a  more  connected 
didactic  poem,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17- 
22,  which  contains  precepts  ol"  righteousness 
an<l  prudence;  xxiv.  with  the  inscrip- j 

tion,  "  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collec-  | 
tion  of  unconnected  maxims,  which  serve  as  an 
appendix  to  the  preceding.  Then  follows  the  | 
third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which,  according  to  i 
the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a  collection 
ot  .Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of  single  sen- 
tences, which  the  men  of  the  court  of  Ilezckiah  | 
copied  out.  The  first  apftendix,  ch.  xxx.,  "  the  , 
words  of  Agur,  the  sou  of  Jakeh,"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  partly  proverbial  and  partly  enigmatical 
sayings;  the  second,  ch.  xxxi.,  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  '*  the  words  of  King  Lemuel  "  (1-6), 
and  an  alphabetical  acrostic  in  praise  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  Who  was  Agur.  and  who  was  Jakeh. 
are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and 
never  satisfactorily  answered.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew 
sage,  the  son  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh, 
and  that  he  lived  after  the'  time  of  Hczckiah. 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even 
uncertain  whether  he  is  to  Ik*  regarded  as  a  real 
personage,  or  whether  the  name  is  merely  sym- 
bolical. If  the  present  text  be  retained,  it  is 
difficult  to  sec  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  personage, 
he  must  have  been  a  foreign  neighbor-king  or 
the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
proverbs  attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to 
the  Hebrews  from  a  foreign  source,  which  is 
highly  improbable,  and  contrary  to  all  we  know 
of  the  people.  The  Proverbs  are  frequently 
quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
anil  the  eanonicitv  of  the  book  thereby  con- 
firmed.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
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Province.  In  the  N.  T.,  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ndministration  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  classifi- 
cation of  provinces  supposed  to  need  military 
Control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  Cesar,  and  those  still 
belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again 
into  proconsular  and  praetorian,  is  recognized, 
more  or  less  distinct  I  v,  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts.     |  Proconsul".     Procurator]  The 


erparrnoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("  magistrates," 
A.  V.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  duum- 
riri,  or  pra-tors  of  a  Roman  colony.  The 
right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a 
provincial  governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as 
asserted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11).  In  the 
council  of' Acts  xxv.  \2,  we  regognize  the  as- 
sessors who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

Psalms,  Book  Of.  The  present  Hebrew 
name  of  the  book  is  Tthillim,  "  Praises."  Hut 
in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  the 
word  Tehillah  is  applied  onlv  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv., 
which  is  indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn. 
The  LXX.  entitled  them  "tasjiot,  or  "  Psalms." 
The  Christian  C'hurel  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 

Ix > i  tion  of  the  sacred  volume  of  Holv  Scripture, 
mt  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn- hook  which  the 
Jewish  Church  hail  regularly  used  in  the  Tcm- 
ile.  The  book  contains  150  psalms,  and  may 
divided  into  five  great  divisions  or  books, 
which  must  have  been  originally  formed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  This  is  by  various  further  con- 
siderations rendered  all  but  certain.  Thus 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  lictween  thu 
several  books,  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  und  Klohim,  to  designa**  Almighty 
Uod.  In  Book  I.  (i.-xli.),  the  fo.mer  name 
prevails :  it  is  found  272  times,  while  Klohim 
OCCBtl  but  fifteen  times.  In  Book  II.  (xlii.- 
Ixxii.),  Klohim  is  found  more  than  five  times 
as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  (Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxix.),  the  preponderance  of  Klohim  in  the 
earlier  is  balanced  bv  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  lat- 
ter psalms  of  thebooV.  In  Book  IV.  (xc.-cvi.), 
the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  employed ; 
and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V.,  (cvii.- 
d.),  Klohim  being  tncre  found  only  in  two 
passages  incorporated  from  earlier  psalms.  We 
vmd  the  several  groups  of  psalms  which  form 
the  respective  five  books  distinguished,  in 
great  measure,  by  their  superscriptions  from 
each  other.  Book  I.  is,  by  the  superscriptions, 
entirely  Davidic  ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it  a  trace 
of  any  but  David's  authorship.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  compilation  of  the  book  was 
also  David's  work.  Book  II.  appears  by  the 
date  of  its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  King  Hczckiah.  It 
would  naturallv  comprise,  1st,  several  or  most 
of  the  Lcvitical  psalms  anterior  to  that  date; 
and,  2dly,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  of  Da- 
vid previously  uncompiled.  To  tlitse  latter,  the 
collector,  after  properly  appending  the  single 
psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice  that 
"  the  pravers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended  (Ps.  lxxii.  20);  evidently  implying,  at 
least  on  the  prima  facie  view,  that  no  more  com- 
positions of  the  royal  Psalmist  remained.  How, 
then,  do  we  find,  in  the  later  books.  Ill  .  IV  . 
V.,  further  psalms  vet  marked  with  David's 
name  ?  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in 
Other  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  Da- 
vid's death,  the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  fami- 
ly ;  and  so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed 
of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  xii.  16  ;  Hos.  iii.  5  ;  Is.  lv.  3;  Jer.  xxx. 
9  ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  2.V24).  And  thus,  then,  we  may 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  super 
seriptions  in  the  Psalter.    The  psalms  to  which 
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they  belong  were  written  by  Hezekiah,  by  Jo- 
siah,  bv  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David's  poster- 
ity. The  above  explanation  removes  all  serious 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later 
liooks  of  the  Psalter.  Book  IEL,  the  interest 
of  which  centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah, 
stretches  out,  by  its  hist  two  psalms,  to  the 
reign  of  Manassch :  it  was  probably  compiled 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV.  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  ;  Book  v.,  the  psalms  of  the  return. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decora- 
tion or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nchemiah. 

Connection  of  Oik  Psalms  wit/i  t/ie  Israriitish 
History.  — The  psalm  of  Moses,  Ps.  xc,  which 
is  in  point  of  actual  date  the  earliest,  faithfully 
reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multi- 
plied provocations,  and  the  consequent  punish- 
ments, of  the  wilderness.  It  is,  however,  with 
David  that  Israelitish  psalmody  may  be  said 
virtually  to  commence.  Previous  mastery  over 
his  harp  had  probably  already  prepared  the  way 
fur  hi*  fature  strains,  when  the  anointing  oil  of 
Samuel  descended  upon  him,  and  he  hegan  to 
drink  in  special  measure,  from  that  day  furward, 
of  the  Spirit  of  i\e  Lord.  It  was  then  that, 
victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious  melan- 
choly of  Saul,  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunt- 
ing t'humpion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang 
how  from  even  babes  and  sucklings  (Jod  had 
ord.iined  strength  because  of  His  enemies  (Ps. 
viii.).  His  next  psalms  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter ;  his  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Saul 
had  commenced.  When  David's  reign  has  be- 
gun, it  is  still  with  the  most  exciting  incidents 
of  his  history,  private  orpublic,  that  his  psalms 
■re  roainlv  associated.  There  are  none  to  which 
the  period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclu- 
sive claim.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem his  psalmody  opened  afresh  with  the  sol- 
emn removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  in 
Ps.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we 
have  the  earliest  definite  instance  of  David's 
systematic  composition  or  arrangement  of 
psalms  for  public  use.  Even  of  those  psalms 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  occa- 
sion, several  reflect  the  general  historical  circum-  . 
stances  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix.  is  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of  Israel 
from  its  former  heathen  oppres««ors.  Ps.  x.  is  a  I 
prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from 
the  high  -  handed  oppression  exercised  from 
within.  The  succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the 
same  theme,  the  virtual  internal  heathenism  by 
which  the  Church  of  God  was  weighed  down. 
So  that  there  remain  very  few,  e.g.  Ps.  xv.- 
xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral  apjtcndagc, 
xxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical  ac- 
count may  not  Ik-  given.  A  season  of  repose 
near  the  clow  of  his  reign  induced  David  to 
compose  his  grand  ]>ersonal  thanksgiving  for 
the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life.  Ps.  xviii. ;  the  ■ 
date  of  which  is  approximately  determined  by 
the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  history  t 
(2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-sop- 
rice  that  collection  of  his  psalms  which  now 
constitutes  the  First  Hook  of  the  Psalter. 
The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  how 


ever,  as  yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly 
convened  by  him  for  the  dedication  of  the  ma 
terials  of  the  future  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii., 
xxix.)  would  naturally  call  forth  a  renewal  of 
his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the  God  of  Israel  in 
psalms ;  and  to  this  occasion  we  doubtless  owe 
the  great  festal  hymns,  Ps.  Ixv.-lxvii.,  Ix  viii., 
containing  a  large  review  of  the  past  history, 
present  position,  and  prospective  glories,  of 
God's  chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps. 
lxix.  suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  occa- 
sioned bv  the  sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  lxxi., 
to  which  Ps.  lxx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former 
psalm,  is  introductory,  forms  David's  parting 
strain.  Yet  that  the'  psalmody  of  Israel  may 
|  not  seem  finally  to  terminate  with  him,  the  glo- 
I  ries  of  the  future  are  forthwith  anticipated  by 
his  son  in  Ps.  lxxii.  For  a  time,  the  singfe 
psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  addition 
to  those  of  David.  If,  however,  religious 
psalmody  were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be 
not  unreasonably  anticipated  from  the  great 
assembly  of  King  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.) ;  and  Ps.  1. 
suits  so  "exactly  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
occasion,  that  it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  great  prophetical  ode  Ps.  xlv.  connects 
itself  most  readily  with  the  splendors  of  Jehosh- 
aphat's  reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had 
thus  definitely  revived,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  thenceforward  manifest 
itself  in  seasons  of  anxietv,  as  well  as  of  festiv- 
ity and  thanksgiving.  Hence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet 
the  psalms  of  this  period  flow  but  sparingly. 
Ps.  xlii.-xliv.,  lxxiv.,  are  best  assigned  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah  is 
naturally  rich  in  psalmody.  Ps.  xlvi.,  lxxiii., 
lxxv.,  lxxvi.,  connect  themselves  with  the  re- 
sistance to  the  supremacy  t)f  the  Assyrians  and 
the  divine  destruction  of  their  host 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  series  of  psalms  of 
peculiar  interest,  springing  out  of  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  the  separated  ten  tribes. 
In  date  of  actual  composition,  they  commence 
before  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  The  earliest  is 
probably  Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Is- 
raelitish people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  All  these  psalms  (lxxx.-lxxxiii.) 
are  referred  by  their  superscriptions  to  the  In- 
vite singers,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Invites  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of 
the  chosen  nation.  The  captivity  of  Manassch 
himself  proved  to  be  but  temporary;  but  the 
sentence  wtiich  his  sins  had  provoked  upon  Ju- 
dah  and  Jerusalem  still  remained  to  be  ex* 
cuted,  and  precluded  the  hope  that  God's  salva- 
tion could  be  revealed  till  after  such  an  out- 
pouring  of  His  judgments  as  the  nation  never 
yet  had  known.  Lalwr  and  sorrow  must  be 
the  lot  of  the  present  generation ;  through 
these  mercy  might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the 
glory  v  hicfi  was  eventually  to  lie  manifested 
must  lx>  for  posterity  nlone.  The  psalms  of 
Book  IV.  bear  generally  the  impress  of  this 
feeling. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  cvii.  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probablv  at  the  first 
Feast  of  Tal>ernacles  (Ezr.  iii.).  The  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  lie  ascribed  to  Zerulv 
babel.  We  here  pass  over  the  questions  con- 
netted  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical 
character  belongs  to  Ps.  exx.-exxxiv.,  styled  in 
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onr  A.  V.  "  Sonjrs  of  Degrees."  Internal  evi- 
dence refers  these  to  the  period  when  the  Jew* 
under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy,  repairing  the  wall*  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  title  may  well  signify  "  Songs  of  goings-up 
upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms  l>eing,  from  their 
brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung  bv  the  work- 
men and  guards  while  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive duties.  Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may 
be,  are  IV  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidfc 
psalms.  <  >f  these,  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of 
the  new  birth  of  Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  to  a  life  of  righteousness ; 
Ps.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  be  a  picture  of  the  trials 
to  which  the  unrestored  exiles  were  still  exposed 
in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles.  Henceforward, 
as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Psalter,  its 
•trains  rise  in  cheerfulness ;  and  it  fittingly 
terminates  with  Ps.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which  were 
probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
completed. 

Moral  Characteri4k»  of  the  Psalms.  —  Fore- 
most among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
universal  recourse  to  communion  with  God. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  the 
Psalmist  everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than 
in  himself.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  fnith 
that  his  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should 
be  true  and  vivid.  The  1 'suiter  describes  God 
as  He  is:  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  His 
power  and  providence,  His  love  and  faithful- 
ness, His  holiness  and  righteousness.  The 
Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God,  they  procfaim  also  the  duty  of  worship- 
ping Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adora- 
tion of  His  perfections.  They  encourage  all 
outward  rites  and  means  of  worship.  Among 
these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice 
as  an  expression  of  the  worshipper's  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  God's  service.  But  not  the 
less  do  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when 
separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express.  Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the 
view  taken,  by  the  psalmists,  of  human  sin.  In 
regard  to  the  law,  the  Psalmist,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  It 
cannot  so  effectually  guide  his  own  "unassisted 
exertions  as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps. 
xix.).  The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to 
the  duty  of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of 
holiness  (Ps.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  This  brings 
us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the  psalmists 
in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  according 
to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvii.,  &c). 

Prophetical  Character  of  the  Psnhns.  —  The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  ungod- 
liness, so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culmi- 
nates, in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  It  only  re- 
mains to  show  that  the  Psalms  themselves  defi- 
nitely anticipated  this  elimination.  Now  there 
are  in  the  Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which 
the  interest  evidently  centres  in  a  person  dis- 
tinct from  the  speaker,  and  which,  since  they 
cannot  without  violence  to  the  language  be 
interpreted  of  any  hut  the  Messiah,  may  he 
termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  We 
refer  to  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  ex. ;  to"  which  mav  per- 
haps be  added  Ps.  lxxii.    It  would  be  strange 


if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in  their  prophetical 

significance,  absolutely  alone  among  the  rest  i 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii.  forms  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter, 
and  would,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place, 
did  not  its  general  theme  virtually  extend  it- 
self over  those  which  follow,  in  which  the  in- 
terest generally  centres  in  the  figure  of  the  sup- 
pliant or  worshipper  himself.  And  hence  the 
impossibility  of  viewing  the  Psalms  generally, 
notwithstanding  the  historical  drapery  in  which 
they  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the  pa*t 
devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the  histori- 
cal Israel.  All  these  psalms  which  are  of  a 
personal  rather  than  of  a  national  character 
are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David,  as  proceeding  either  from  David 
himself,  or  from  one  of  his  descendants.  It  re- 
sults from  this,  that  while  the  Davidie  psalms 
are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the  Lcvitic 
psalms  are  uniformly  national.  It  thus  follows 
that  it  was  only  those  psalmists  who  were  types 
of  Christ  by  external  office  and  lineage,  as  well 
as  bv  inward  pietv,  that  were  charged  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ's 
own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings  that  await- 
ed him,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The 


national  hvmns  of  Israel  are  indeed  also  pro- 
spective ;  but  in  general  they  anticipate  rather 
the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 


Church  than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

Psaltery.     The  psaltery  was  a  stringed 
instrument  of  musk  to  accompany  the  voice. 
The  Hebrew  nebel,  or  nWW,  is  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  ex- 
cept in  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  II,  xxii.  24  marg.,  Am. 
v.  23,  vi.  5,  where  it  is  translated  via.  The 
ancient  viol  was  a  six-stringed  guitar.    In  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  **  lute."    This  instrument  re- 
sembled the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone, 
t icing  larger,  and  having  a  convex  back,  some- 
what like  the  vertical  section  of  a  gourd,  or 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pear.  These 
three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  santry,  the 
viol,  and  the  lute,  are  frequently  associated  in 
the  old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instru- 
ments resembling  each  other,  though  "still  dif- 
ferent.   The  Greek  ixUTrjptov,  from  which  our 
word  is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument  played 
with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum  or  quill ; 
the  verb  tyafartv  being  used  of  twanging  the 
l*>w-string.    But  it  onlv  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nebel,  or  nebel,  in 
Neh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  12,  and  in  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps.  lxxi.  22,  and 
Ps.  lxxxi.  2  ;  while  in  Am.  v.  2.3,  vi.  5,  the  gen- 
eral term  dpyavov  is  employed.  .In  all  other 
cases,  vdjfta  represents  nel*l,  or  nebel.  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that, 
at  the  time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was 
made,  there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the 
Hebrew  instrument  with  any  known  to  the 
translators.    The  rendering  vbffkn  commends 
itself  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
word  with  the  Hebrew.    Joscphus  appears  to 
have  regarded  them  as  equivalent,  and  his  is 
the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the  point.  He 
tells  us  "that  the  difference  between  the  uvipa 
(Heb.  rinnor)  and  the  v^i>Ji  was,  that  the  for- 
mer had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  with  the 
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plectrum  ;  the  latter  had  twelve  notes,  and  was 
played  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  naIJa  and  ;•.  •*!  are  the 
same  ;  and  that  the  nabla  and  /miltrrian  are 
identical  appears  from  the  Glossary  of  Philox- 
enus.  Of  the  Psaltery  araon?  the  Greeks,  there 
appear  to  have  hecn  two  kinds.  Both  lsidorus 
and  Cassiodoru*  describe  the  psaltery  as  trian- 
gular in  shape,  like  the  Greek  A,'  with  the 
sounding-hoard  ahove  the  strings,  which  were 
struck  downwards.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
positively  with  what  instrument  the  nebel  of  the 
Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It  was  probably 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  savs  in  his  note  on 
Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other  both  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings.    The  net*/  'a»6r  (Ps.  xxxiii. 

2,  xcii.  3  [4j,  cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have  been  an 
instrument  of  the  psaltery  kind  which  had  ten 
strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium  shape,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts.  From  the  fact  that  nehei 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a  wine-bottle  or  skin, 
it  has  been  conji*cturcd  that  the  term  when  ap- 
plied to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a  kind 
of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David  were 
made  of  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solo- 
mon of  algum  or  almug  trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  1 1). 
Among  the  instruments  of  the  band  which 
played  before  Nebuchadnezzar*!  golden  image 
on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the 
psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5, 10,  15;  ptsantcrin).  The 
Chaldee  word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Greek  ^aXrijpiov. 

Ptolemee  and  Ptolemee'ua.— 1.  "The 
•on  of  Dorymenes"  (I  Mace.  iii.  38 ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  45;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  61),  a  courtier  who 

Kssessed  great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiph. 
;  was  induced  bv  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause 
of  Menclaus  (2  Mace.  iv.  45-50).  Ptolemy 
took  part  in  the  great  expedition  which  Lysias 
organized  against  Judas  (1  Mace.  iii.  38).  — 2. 
The  son  of  Agesarrhus,  a  Megalopolitan,  sur- 
namcd  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12),  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptol. 
Philomctof.  He  afterwards  deserted  the  Egyp- 
tian service  to  join  Antiochus  Kpiph.  He  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
from  him  the  government  of  Phoenicia  and 
Ctele  Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x.  II,  12).  On 
the  accession  of  Ant.  Eupator,  his  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  Jews  brought  him  into  sus- 
picion at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his  gov- 
ernment, ami  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace  he 
poisoned  himself,  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  x.  13). — 

3.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Simon  the  Maccabce.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  and,  being  invested  with  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  formed 
the  design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  Ju- 
da*a.  With  this  view,  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  ami  two  of  his  sons  (iMaec. 
xvi.  11-16);  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus  received 
timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and  escaped. 
Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his  strong 
hold  of  Dok;  but  in  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  sabbatical  year,  ho  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zcno  Cotvlas,  prince  of 
Philadelphia.  An. 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lrsim- 
achus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth. 
xiii). 


'  Ptolemee  U8  I.  Soter,  known  as  the  torn 
of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  runk,  was  gen- 
erally sup|MKscd  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Philip.  He  dist  ingui.shed  himself  greatly 
during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander;  at  whose 
death,  foreseeing  the  necessary  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  he  secnn.nl  for  himself  the  govern- 
ment of*  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (u.c.  323). 
He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son  Ptol. 
II.  Philadelphus,  two  years'  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  u.c.  283.  Ptol.  Soter 
is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi.  5)  as 
one  of  those  who  should*  receive  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  when  it  was  "  divided  toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven."  Ap. 

Ptolemee  us  II.  Philudel  phus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Ptol.  L,  was  made  king  two 
years  l*  tor.  his  death,  to  confirm  the  irregular 
succession.  The  conflict  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  was  renewed  during  his  reign  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas. 
"  But  in  the  end  of  year*  they  |the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt)  joined  themsrlrrs  together  (in  friend- 
ship]. For  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  [  Ber- 
enice, the  daughter  of'  Ptol'.  Philadelphus] 

[  rt  i  ni>  [as  bride]  to  the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus 
II. |  to  make  an  agreement"  (Dan.  xi.  6).  In 
other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a  criti- 
cal epoch  for  the  development  of  Juilaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptol- 
emy bestowed  on  literature  and  science  gave 
birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place 
of  the  creative,  and  learning  in  some  sense  sup- 
plied the  place  of  original  speculation.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become 
as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
ions. It  is  enough  now  to  observe  the  great- 
ness of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  union 
of  Greek  language  with  Jewish  thought.  From 
this  time,  the  Jew  was  familiarized  with  the 
great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some 
degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  cider 
Philo  celebtated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexame- 
ter poem.  Another  epic  poem,  "on  the  Jews," 
was  written  by  Theodotus.  The  work  of  Ama- 
TOBOLts  on  "the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was 
a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  later  allegories. 
A  second  time,  and  in  a  new  fashion.  Egypt  dis- 
ciplined a  iK-oplc  of  God.  It  first  impressed 
upon  a  nation  the  firm  unity  of  a  fumily.  and 
then  in  due  time  reconnected  a  matured  people 
with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been  called 
out     A  p. 

Ptolemee  us  III.  Euer  getes  was  the 

eldest  son  of  Ptol  Philad.  and  brother  of  Bere- 
nice the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  tvpudia- 
|  tion  and  murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him 
with  an  occasion  for  invading  Syria  (c.  B.C. 
246).     He  m/>.  a  branch  on}  of  her  stork 

[sprung  from  the  same  parents]  in  his  [father's] 
est'tte :  and  si  t  him*!  fat  [the  head  of  J  his  arm u, 
I  ami  mmr  atfainst  the  fortresses  of  the  king  of  the 
I  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against  them,  and 
I  /neraded"  (Dan.  xi.  7.)  He  extended  his  con- 
|  quests  as  far  as  AntiooJi,  and  then  eastwards  to 
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Babylon,  but  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidings 
of  seditions  which  hud  brulten  out  there  His 
success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  "  He  car- 
tied  cajitice  into  f''iypt  the  i/ntls  [of  the  conquered 
nation*)  with  their  molten  image*,  and  with  their 
precious  »vW.«  of  silver  and  gJd"  (Dan.  xi.  8). 
tbil  capture  of  nacred  trophies  earned  for  the 
king  the  nam  Eutrgetes —  "Benefactor"  — 
recorded  in  the  inscription*  which  he  set  up 
at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achievements  (Cos- 
mas  In<l.  ap.  CHnL  F.  II.  382a).  After  bit  re- 
turn to  Egypt  (cir.  B  e.  243)  he  suffered  a  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  full  again 
under  the  power  of  Seleucus.  Hut  the  at- 
tempts which  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Egypt 
terminated  disastrously  to  himself.  He  first 
collcctetl  a  fleet  which  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm  ;  and  then,  a*  if  bv  some 
judicial  infatuation,  "he  came  aipiinst  tfw  realm 
of  the  Icing  of  the  south,  and  [l>citig  defeated) 
returned  to  his  own  land  |to  Antioch]  "  (Dan. 
xi.  9;  Justin,  xxvii.  2).  After  this.  Ptolemy 
"desisted  »ome  years  from  | attacking |  the  Icing 
of  the  north  "  (t)an.  xi.  8).  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemv  seems  to  have  been 
•hiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of 


stR-nt  chiefl 
t  lie  empire. 

Ptolomoeus  IV.  Philop  ator.  After 

the  death  of  l'tol.  Euergctes,  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated.  Ptol.  Philopa- 
tor,  his  eldest  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was  to 
the  last  degree  sensual,  effeminate,  and  debased. 
Hut  externally  his  kingdom  retained  its  power 
and  splendor ;  and,  when  circumstances  forced 
him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability 
not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  description  of 
the  campaign  of  Haphia  (r.c.  217)  in  the  Hook 
of  Daniel  givea  a  vivid  description  of  his  char- 
acter. "  The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Cc- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred 
up,  and  as*emN<d  a  multitude  of  great  fonts  ;  and 
one  of  them  [  Antiochus]  rame  and  orerfiourd  and 


fMwed through  [even  to  l'cliisium  ;  Polvb.  v.  62]  ; 
ami  he  returiud  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce;  Polyb.  v.  66]  ; 
awl  they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  urn stirred 
up  [ in  war]  eren  to  his  lAntiochus']  fortress. 
Ana  the  king  of  the  south  [l'tol.  Philopator|  uxis 
mnrid  with  choler,  and  came  forth  and  fought  with 
him  [at  Haphia]  ;  and  he  set  forth  a  qretit  mu/ti- 
titdr ;  and  the  multitude  was  gicen  into  his  hand 

(to  lead  to  battle] ;  and  the  multitude  raised  itself 
proudly  for  the  conflict],  and  his  heart  tool 
iffrd  up,  and  he  cast  dottm  ten  thousands  (cf. 
Polvh.  r.  86) ;  but  he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap 
the 'fruits  of  his  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12;  cf. 
3  Mace.  i.  1-5).  After  this  decisive  success, 
Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the  neighlwring  cities 
of  Syria,  and  among  others  Jerusalem.  Af- 
ter offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the 
Temple,  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctu- 
ary. A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  de- 
sign ;  but.  when  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
he  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  disup|M>intmcnt. 
He  died  n.c.  205.  and  was  succeeded  bv  his 
only  child.  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes.  who  was  nt 
the  time  only  four  or  five  vears  old.  Ap. 

Ptolemae'us  V.  Epiph  anes.  The 

reign  of  l'tol.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  ejioch  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.    The  rivalry  between 


the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had 
for  some  time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an 
open  rupture  in  the  struggles  which  marked 
his  minority.  In  the  strong  language  of 
Daniel,  ■'  The.  roUirr*  of  the  people  exalted  them- 
selves  to  cstaUish  the  trision  "  (Dan.  xi.  14).  The 
accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  regency  furnished  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  invasion.  "  Many  stem  up 
aiftimat  the  king  of  line  south  "  under  Antiochui 
the  (ircat  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who 
formed  a  league  for  the  dismemberment  of  his 
kingdom.  "  So  tlw  king  of  the  north  ( Antiochus] 
came,  and  rttst  up  a  mount,  and  took  the  matt 
fenretl  city  [Sidon],  and  the  arms  o  f  the  south  did 
'not  witltstttnd  "  lut  Paneas,  B.C.  198]  ( Dan.  xi. 
14,  15).  The  Romans  interfered,  and  in  order 
to  retain  the  provinces  of  Code-Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  JiuIku,  Antiochus  " gave  him  [Ptole- 
my, his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a  young  maiden  " 
|as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  17).  But  in 
the  end  his  policy  onlv  partially  succeeded. 
After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
was  consummated  ( b.c.  193),  Cleopatra  did 
"not  stand  on  his  side,"  but  supported  her  hus- 
Imnd  in  maintaining  the  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  disputed  provinces,  however,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Antiochus  ;  and  Ptolemy  was 
|Miisoned  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  an 
expedition  to  recover  them  from  Seleucus,  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 
Ap. 

Ptol  em  a; 'us  VI.  Philome  tor.  On 

the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Clco- 
•atra  held  the  regency  for  her  young  son, 
'tol.  Philometor,  and'  preserved  peace  with 
Syria  till  she  died,  B.C.  173.  The  government 
then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  recover  Syria  (comp.  2  Mace.  iv. 
21 ).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seems  to  have  made 
the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading  Egypt.  The 
generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelu- 
sium.  probably  at  the  close  of  B.c.  171  (1  Mace, 
i.  16  ff.)  ;  and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing secured  the  person  of  the  voting  king,  re- 
duced almost  the  whole  of  Egvpt  (comp.  2 
Mace.  v.  1).  Meanwhile  Ptol.  Euergetes  II., 
the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria  ;  and 
Antiochus,  under  tin'  pretext  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  Philometor,  liesieged  Alexandria  in 
n.c.  169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish 
designs  were  apparent  :  the  brothers  were 
reconciled,  and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acqui- 
esce for  the  time  in  the  arrangement  which 
they  made.  But  while  doing  so  he  prepared 
for  another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  already 
approaching  Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  Homan  embassy  led  by  C.  Popillius  Lamm, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Homan  senate,  insisted 
on  his  immediate  retreat  ( B.C.  168).  a  command 
which  the  late  victory  nt  Pydna  made  it  impos- 
sible to  dtaobejr.  These  campaigns,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  visits  of  Anti- 
ochus to  Jerusalem  in  b.c.  170,  168.  are  briefly 
described  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30.  After  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Antiochus,  Philometor  was  for 
some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  attempts 
to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cvrene,  which 
was  allotted  to  him.    Having  effectually  put 
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down  those  attempts,  he  turned  his  attention 
again  to  Svria.  Purine  the  brief  reign  of 
Antiochus  hupator,  he  seems  to  have  support- 
ed Philip  against  the  regent  Lysias  (eoinp.  2 
Mace.  i.\.  29).  After  the  mutter  of  Kupator  hy 
Demetrius  1.,  Philomctor  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne,  because  Demetrius  bid  made  an  attempt 
on  Cyprus  ;  and  when  Alexander  had  defeated 
and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overture* 
which  he  made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  (n.c.  150;  1  Mace.  x. 
51-5X).  But,  according  to  I  Mace.  xi.  I,  10, 
4c.,  the  alliance  was  not  made  in  good  faith, 
but  only  as  n  means  towards  securing  posses- 
sion of  Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander 
himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  10),  which 
rauscd  him  to"  transler  his  support  to  Deme- 
trius II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter, 
whom  be  had  taken  from  Alexander.  The 
whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Kgypt  and 
Asia  (I  Mace.  xi.  13).  Alexander  made  an 
effort  to  mover  his  crown,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  short- 
ly afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within 
a  few  days  (I  Mace.  xi.  18).  B.C.  145.  Ptole- 
maens  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
18  noticed  in  sacred  history,  and  his  reign  was 
marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
Leontopolis.  "The  coincidence  is  worthy  of 
notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centre  of 
worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestin- 
ian .lews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again 
divided.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  indeed 
be  exactly  determined.  It  may  perhaps  be 
placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
Ptol.  Physcon  (c.  n.c.  154).  In  Palestine,  the 
erection  of  this  second  Temple  was  not  con- 
demned so  strongly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. A  question  indeed  was  raised  in  later 
times  whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous; 
but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt  the 
old  decisions,  determines  the  |ioint  more  fa- 
vorably. The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of 
wbteh  Leontopolis  was  the  immediate  religious 
centre,  was  formed  of  various  elements  and  at 
different  times.  The  settlements  which  were 
made  under  the  (ireek  sovereigns,  though  the 
most  important,  were  by  no  means  the  first. 
In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
many  "  trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
then*  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7).  This  colony,  formed 
against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jer.  xliv.  27)  ;  but  when 
the  connection  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Italians,  acting  on  the  same  policy  as 
the  Ptolemies,  encouraged  the  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  jm>|>ii- 
lation.  After  the  Ucturn,  the  spirit  of  commerce 
must  have  contributed  to  increase  the  numkr 
of  emigrants;  but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews  is  involved  m  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion 
of  Alexander.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 


conquerors,  incorporated  the  conquered  in  his 
anui>  ».  Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  of 
the  Jews  in  Kgypt  l»oth  by  force  and  by  policy  ; 
and  their  numbers  in  the  next  reign  may  he 
estimated  bv  the  statement  that  Ptol.  Philadcl- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  They  retained 
their  privileges  uuder  the  Romans.  Ap. 

Ptolema  is.  This  article  is  merely  sup- 
plementary to  that  on  Accito.  The  name  is 
in  fact  an"  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the 
place.  The  city  which  was  called  Accho  in 
the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and  which  is  again 
the  A  kit  i  or  67.  Jmn  tfAcre  of  crusading  and 
modern  times,  was  named  Ptolcmais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  for- 
mer of  these  periods,  it  was  the  most  important 
town  upon  the  coast  (1  Mace.  v.  15,  55,  x.  1, 
58,  60,  xii.  48).  In  the  N.  T.,  Ptolemais  is  a 
marked  point  in  St.  Paul's  travels  both  by  land 
and  sea.  It  is  specifically  mentioned  in"  Acts 
xxi.  7  as  containing  a  Christian  community, 
visited  for  one  day  by  St.  Paul. 

Pun,  properly  Puvvah.  Piicvah  the  son 
of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  83). 

Pu'ah.  1.  The  father  of  Tola,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Dsaehar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after 
Abimeleeh  (Judg.  x.  I ).  —  2.  The  son  of  Issa- 
char (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  elsewhere  called  PurvAii 
and  Pua. — 3.  One  of  the  two  midwives  to 
whom  Phnroh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  He- 
brew male  children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15). 
In  the  A.  V.,  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  mid- 
wives,"  a  rendering  which  is  not  required  by 
the  original.  We  may  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in 
this  way,  "And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to 
the  women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  He- 
brew women."  The  two,  Shiphrah  and  Puah, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profession. 

Publican.  The  word  thus  translated  be- 
longs only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  class  designated  by  the  Greek 
won!  were  employed  as  collectors  of  the  Ro- 
man revenue.  The  Roman  senate  had  found 
it  convenient,  at  a  period  as  earlv  as,  if  not 
earlier  than,  the  second  Punic  war, 'to  farm  the 
vtHlijalin  (direct  taxes)  and  the  pmloria  (cus- 
toms) to  capitalists  who  undertook  to  pay  a 
given  sum  into  the  treasury  (in  publicum), 
and  so  received  the  name  of" pnlJimni.  Con- 
tracts of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands 
of  the  etpiites,  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans. 
Not  unfreouently  they  went  beyond  the  means 
of  any  individual  capitalist,  and  a  joint-stork 
company  (s/Wr/./s)  was  formed,  with  one  of  the 
partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  them,  acting 
as  managing  director  (magistrr).  Under  this 
officer,  who  resided  commonly  at  Rome,  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  company,  paying 
profits  to  the  partners  and  the  likei  were"  the 
*>J*-mtvjishi,  living  in  the  provinces.  Under 
them,  in  like  manner,  were  the  ftortitorrti,  the 
actual  custom-house  officers,  who  examined 
each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported,  as- 
sessed its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The 
latter  were  commonly  natives  of  the  province 
in  which  they  wen*  stationed,  as  l>eing  brought 
daily  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  word  reXuvm,  which  ctvmologicallv 
might  have  been  used  of  the  pu'Uicani  prop- 
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♦rly  so  called,  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the 

N.  T.  exclusively,  of  the  partiturn.  The  pub- 
licani  were  thus  an  important  section  of  the 
equestrian  order.  The  system  was,  however, 
essentially  a  vicious  one."  The  puUirnni  were 
handed  together  to  support  each  other's  inter- 
est, and  at  once  resented  and  defied  all  inter- 
ference. They  demanded  severe  laws,  and  put 
every  such  law  into  execution.  Their  agents, 
the  'poriiton*,  were  encouraged  in  the  most 
vexations  or  fraudnlent  exactions,  and  a  remedy 
was  all  but  impossible.  If  this  was  the  case 
with  the  directors  of  the  company,  we  may 
imagine  how  it  stood  with  tlie  "underlings. 
Thev  overcharged  whenever  thev  had  an  op- 
portunity (Luke  iii.  13).  They 'brought  false 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting 
hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained 
and  opened"  letters  on  mere  suspicion.  It  was 
the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  All  this  was 
enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill  favor  every- 
where. In  Judieu  and  (ialilee,  there  were 
special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  em- 
ployment brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices 
of  the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of 
many  Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of 
paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The 
scribes,  who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.  xxii. 
15),  for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  accord- 
ingly, the  publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willing 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus  practi- 
cally excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the 
earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of 
our  Lord.  The  position  of  Zacchieus  as  an 
upXirr?jji*K  (Luke  xix.  2)  implies  a  grada- 
tion of  some  kind  among  the  persons  thus  em- 
ployed. Possibly  the  balsam  trade,  of  which 
Jericho  was  the"  centre,  may  have  brought 
larger  profits ;  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  sub- 
mai/istri  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
bureau  at  Rome. 

Pub'lius.  The  chief  man  —  probably  the 
governor — of  Melita,  who  received  and  lodged 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  occasion 
of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island 
(Actsxxviii.  7).  Puhlius  possessed  property  in 
Melita  :  the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is 
"  the  first  of  the  island  ; "  and  two  inscriptions, 
one  in  Creek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have  been 
found  at  Cetta  Vccchia,  in  which  that  appar- 
ently official  title  occurs.  Publius  mav  per- 
haps have  been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman 
pnrtor  of  Sicily  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita 
or  Malta  belonged. 

Pu'dena,  a  Christian  friend  of  Timothv  at 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Papebroch,  the  Bol- 
landist  editor,  while  printing  the  legendary 
histories,  distinguishes  between  two  saints  of 
this  name,  both  Roman  senators  ;  one  the  host 
of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of  St.  Paul,  martyred 
under  Nero  ;  the  other,  the  grandson  of  the 
former,  living  shout  a.d.  150.  Earlier  writers 
are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one 
Pudens  only.  Ahont  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, it  was  observed  that  Martial,  the  Spanish 
MM't  who  went  to  Rome  a.d.  66,  or  earlier,  in 
is  23d  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
two  contemirarnrics,  Pudens 
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and  Claudia,  as  husband  and  wife  (Epig.  ir. 
13).  Modem  researches  among  the  colum- 
baria at  Home  appropriated  to  members  of  the 
imperial  household  have  brought  to  light  an 
inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Pudens  occurs 
as  that  of  a  servant  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius. 
On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St. 
Paul's  Pudens  with  any  legendary  or  heathen 
namesake  is  not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  these  facts  add"  nothing 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and 
Timothy. 

Pu  hites,  the.  According  to  I  Chr.  ii. 
53,  the  "  Puhites  "  or  "  Puthites  "  belonged  to 
the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

Pul,  a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned, 
if  the  Masoretic"  text  be  here  correct,  in  the 
Bible  (Is.  lxvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria.  It  is  spoken  of 
with  distant  nations :  ""the  nations  (to|  Tar- 
shish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw  the  bow,  [to] 
Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the  isles  afar  off."  If 
a  Mizraite  Lud  be  intended,  Pul  may  be  Afri- 
can. It  has  accordingly  been  compared  by 
Bochart  and  J.  D.  Michael  is  with  the  Island 
Phil*.  The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests 
that  the  Heb.  had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this 
place. 

Pul  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and  is  the  first 
of  those  monarehs  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He 
made  an  expedition  against  Menahem,  king  of 
Israel,  about  b.c.  770.    Menahem  appears  to 
have  inherited  a  kingdom  which  was  already 
included  among  the  dependencies  of  Assyria. 
Under  the  Assyrian  system,  the  monarehs  of 
tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
applied  for  "  confirmation  in  their  kingdoms  " 
to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  became 
established  on  receiving  it.    We  may  gather 
from  2  K.  xv.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected 
to  make  any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord, 
Pul  —  a  neglect  which  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  plain  act  of  rebellion.    Possibly  he  was 
guiltv  of  more  overt  and  flagrant  hostility. 
"  Menahem  smote  TiphmA"  (2  K.  xv.  16),  we 
are  told.    However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
evident  that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  a 
rebel.    He  consequently  marched  an  army  into 
Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  his  re- 
volt.   The  Assyrian  monuments  have  a  king, 
whose  name  is  read  very  doubtfully  as  VuUush 
or  Iirt-ltmh,  at  about  the  period  when  Pul  must 
1  have  reigned.    His  probable  date  is  n.c.  80O- 
j  750 ;  while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over 
:  Assyria  in  n.c.  770.    The  Hebrew  name  Pul 
I  is  undoubtedly  curtailed  ;  for  no  Assyrian  name 
I  consists  of  a  single  element.    If  we  take  the 
5  "  Phalos  "  or  "  Phaloch  "  of  the  Septuagint  as 
probably  nenrer  to  the  original  type,  we  have 
'  a  form  not  verv  different  from  Vvl-hish  or  /w- 
;  huh.    I'Mugh' reigned  at  Calah  (A't'mrW)  from 
I  about  B.C.  POO  to  b.c  750.    He  states  that  he 
!  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took 
Damascus ;  and  that  he  received  tribute  from 
the  Medcs,  Armenians,  Phoenicians,  Samari- 
tans, Damascenes,  Philistines,  and  Edoraites. 
He  also  fells  us  that  he  invaded  Babylonia,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Chalda?ans.  He 
was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his 
race.    The  iist  of  Assyrian  monumental  kings, 
which  is  traceable  without  a  break  and  in  a 
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direct  line  to  him  from  his  seventh 
here  come*  to  h  stand. 

Pulse  (Heb.  ur'oim,  and  ze'r'onim)  occurs 
only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  aa  the  trans- 
lation of  the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  "  seeds  "  of  any  kind. 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grain  of 
any  kind,  whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetch- 
es, &c. 

Punishments.   The  earliest  theory  of 
punishment  current  among  mankind  is  doubt- 
less the  one  of  simple  retaliation,  "  blood  for 
blood."    Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of 
punishment  for  crime  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
next  to  the  Fall  itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  first 
murderer.    That  death  was  regarded  as  the 
fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears  plain 
from  the  remark  of  Lamcch  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In 
the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is 
clearly  laid  down  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6).    Passing  on- 
wards to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence  of 
capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder, 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.    The  murderer 
was  to  lie  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have 
taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out 
even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14, 
28,  36;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num.  xxxv.  31  ; 
Deut.  xix.  11,12;  and  see  1  K.  ii.  28,  34).  I. 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 
—  1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex. 
xxi.  15,  17).    2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14, 
16,  23).    3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32- 
36;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2).    4.  Witchcraft, 
and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex.  xxii.  18 ; 
Lev.  xx.  27 ;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20).  5. 
Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22).  6. 
Unchastitv  (Deut.  xxii.  21,  23;  Lev.  xxi.  9). 
7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25).    8.  Incestuous  and 
unnatural  connections  (Lev.  xx.  11,  14,  16; 
Ex.  xxii.  19).    9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7).    10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  vir- 
tual, in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx.  2;  Deut.  xiii  6, 
10,  15,  x v it.  2-7;  see  Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20, 
and  Num.  xxv.  8).    11.  False  witness  in  cer- 
tain cases  (Deut.  xix.  16,  19).    II.  But  there 
is  a  large  number  of  offences,  some  of  them  in- 
cluded in  this  list,  which  are  named  in  the  Law 
as  involving  the  penalty  of  "  cutting  off  from 
the  people.'  On  the  meaning  of  this  expression, 
some  controversy  has  arisen.    There  are  alto- 
gether thirtv-six  or  thirtv-seven  cases  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is  used, 
which  may  be  thus  classified :   a.  Breach  of 
Morals.    6.  Breach  of  Covenant,    r.  Breach 
of  Kitual.    1.  Wilful  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv. 
30,31).    *15  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean 
connection  (Lev.  xviii.  29  and  xx.  9-21).    2.  , 
•  t  Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.iv.  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13).   •  Sabbath- 
braking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).    Neglect  of  Atone- 
ment-day (Lev.  xxiii.  29).    t  Work  done  on 
that  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  30).    *t  Children  offered 
to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3).    *  t  Witchcraft  (Lev. 
xx.  6).    Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil 
(Ex.  xxx.  33).    3.  Eating  leavened  breaddur- 
ing  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19).    Eating  fat  of 
(Lav.  vii.  25).    Eating  blood  (Lev.  I 


vii.  27,  xvii.  14).  •Eating  sacrifice  in  an  us- 
clean  condition  (Lev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9). 
Ottering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8).  Making  holy 
ointment  lor  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Num  xix.  13, 
20).  Not  bringing  ottering  after  slaving  a 
beast  for  food  (Lev.  xvii.  9).  Not  slaying  the 
animal  at  the  tabcmacle-door  (Lev.  xvii.  4). 
•  t  Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv.  15, 


18,  20;  and  see  2  Sam.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  he  seen,  is 
classified  according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condem- 
nation, the  cases  marked  with  *  are  (<ij  those 
which  are  expressly  threatened  or  actually  vis- 
ited with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off. 
In  those  (6)  marked  t,  the  hand  of  God  is  ex- 
pressly named  as  the  instrument  of  execution. 
The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  "cutoff"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in 
all  cases ;  and  to  avoid  that  conclusion,  I-t  Clerc, 
Michaclis,  and  others,  have  suggested  that  in 
some  of  them,  the  ceremonial  ones,  it  way  in- 
tended to  be  commuted  for  banishment,  or  pri- 
vation of  civil   rights.    Rabbinical  writers 
explained  "  cutting  off"  to  mean  excommuni- 
cation, and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity 
as  belonging  to  it.    But  most  commentators 
agree,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima  fane, 
meaning  of  Heb.  x.  28,  the  sentence  of  M  cut- 
ting  off"  must  be  understood  to  be  death-pun- 
ishment of  some  sort.    We  may  perhaps  con- 
clude that  the  primary  meaning  of  "  cutting 
off"  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  in 
some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  other* 
voidable:  (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the 
offender's  part;  (2.)  by  direct  interposition  of 
the  Almighty,  i.e.  a  sentence  of  death  alwavs 
"  recorded,"  but  not  always  executed.  III. 
Punishments  in  themselves  arc  twofold.  Capital 
and  Secondary,    (a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the 
following  only  are  prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.) 
Stoning,  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  exe- 
cution (Ex.  xvii.  4  ;  Luke  xx.  6  ;  John  x.  31  ; 
Acts  xiv.  5).    In  the  case  of  idolatry,  ami  it 
may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two, 
were  required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Dtut.  xiii. 
9,  Acts  vii.  58).    The  rabbinical  writers  add. 
that  the  first  stone  was  cast  by  one  of  them  on 
the  chest  of  the  convict ;  and  if  this  failed  to 
cause  death,  the  bystanders  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.    (2.)  ffunging  is  mentioned 
as  a  distinct  punishment  (Num.  xxv.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6.  9).    (3.)  Burning,  in  pre-Mosaic  times, 
was   the   punishment   for  unchastitv  ((Jen. 
xxxviii.  24).    Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in 
the  case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9). 
(4.)  I>eatk  by  the  suvrd  or  spear  is  named  in  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27  ;  Num.  xxv.  7)  ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post- 
Babylonian  times  (1  K.  it.  25,  34,  xix.  1;  2 
Chr.  xxi.  4,  &c.).    (5.)  Strangling  is  said  by 
the  rabbins  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
common  hut  least  severe  of  the  capita]  punish- 
ments, and  to  have  been  performed  bv  immers- 
ing the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  then  stran- 
gling him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck. 
(6.)  Besides  these  ordinarv  capital  punish- 
ments, we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  in- 
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traduction  or  of  an  irregular  kind.  Among 
the  former,  (I.)  Chlciuxiox  is  treated  else- 
where. Umtming,  though   not  ordered 
under  the  Law,  was  practised  at  Rome,  and  is 
■aid  by  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Jews.    (3.)  Saving  asmder  or  crushing  be- 
iicath  iron  instruments  (2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and 
(terhaiis  Prov.  xx.  26;    Heh.  xi.  37).  (4.) 
/'uttnaiiiif  in  a  mortar,  or  fmxiting  to  drath,  is  al- 
luded to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  u>  a  legal 
punishment;  and  cwei  are  described  (2  Mace, 
vi.  28,  3U).     (5.)  Precipitation,  attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried 
out  in  that  of  captives  from  the  Edomitcs,  and 
of  St.  .James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast 
from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of  the  Temple.  Crimi- 
nals executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii. 
17;  Jer.  xxii.  ID),    (c.)  Of  secondary  punish- 
ments among  the  Jews,  the  original  principles 
were,  (1.)  retaliation,  "eye  for  eve,"  ic.  (Ex. 
xxi.  24,  25.)    (2.)  tbm/j«iiiu/i'on,"idcntical  (res- 
titution) or  analogous;   payment  for  loss  of 
time  or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  "l  8-36;  Lev.  xxiv. 
1 H— 21  ;   Deut.  xix.  21).     Slandtr  against  a 
wile's  honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  par- 
ents bv  a  tine  of  KM)  shekels,  and  the  traducer 
himself  to  Imj  punished  with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii. 
18,  19).    (3.)  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not 
to  exceed  forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3);  whence  the 
Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24).    (4.)  Scotn/ma  with  thorns  is 
mentioned,  Judg.  viii.  16.    The  stocks  are  men- 
tioned, Jer.  xx.  2 ;  passing  throiu/fi  fire,  2  Sam. 
xii.  31  ;  mutilation,  Judg."  i.  6;  2  Mace.  vii.  4, 
and  sec  2  Sam.  iv.  12;  plucking  out  hair,  Is.  1. 
6  ;  in  later  times,  imprisonment,' and  confiscation 
or  exile,  Ezr.  vii.  26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  "xxxviii. 
6;  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  18,  xii.  4.    Of  punishments 
inflicted  by  other  nations  we  have  the  following 
notices  :  —  In  Egypt,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the  king, 
and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high  rank 
(Gen.  xl.3. 22,  xlii.  20).    Death  might  be  com- 
muted for  slaverv  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  In 
Egypt,  and  also  'in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  Hob-  TafJnchim,  was  a  great  officer 
of  state  ((Jen.  xxxvii.  36;  Dan.  ii.  14),  &c. 
Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out 
the  tongue,  &c.,  were  practised  by  Assvrian 
and  Babylonian  conquerors.    The  execution  of 
Human  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of 
summary  Oriental  procedure.    With  the  Ro- 
man*, stripes  and  the  stocks  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  sol- 
dier.   There  were  also  the  litwr,e  enstodi*  in 
private  houses.    Krjposnrr  to  wild  btatU  appears 
to  he  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv.  32; 
2  Tim.  iv.  17),  hut  not  with  anv  precision. 

Pll'niteS,  the.  The  descendants  of  Pua, 
or  Puvah,  the  son  of  Issaehar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pun  on.  One  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion  of  the 
Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  4:i).  By  Eusc- 
bius  and  Jerome,  it  is  identified  with*  Pinon, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name, 
and.  further,  with  Ph«?no,  which  contained  the 
copper-mines  so  notorious  at  that  period,  and 
was  situated  between  Pctra  and  Zoar. 


|     Purification.    The  term  "  purification," 
in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to 
the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite  was 
formerly  absolved  from  the  taint  of  uncleanness, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state, 
or  whether  connected  with  man's  natural  do- 
pravitv.    In  the  pre*ent  article,  we  are  con- 
j  cenictl  solely  with  the  former  class,  inasmuch 
as  in  this  alone  were  the  ritual  olwcrvanccs  of 
I  a  special  character.    The  essence  of  purifica- 
tion, indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted  in  the  use 
!  of  water,  whether  by  wav  of  ablution  or  asjRT- 
sion  ;  but  in  the  majora  delicto  of  legal  unclcan- 
qess,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  added, 
and  the  ceremonies  throughout  bore  an  expia- 
tory character.    Simple  ablution  of  the  person 
was  required  after  sexual  intercourse  (Lev.  xt. 
18;  2  Sam.  xi.  4)  ;  ablution  of  the  clothes, 
after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean 
beast  that  had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi. 
25,  40) ;  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
defiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea  dmrmieti 
tium  (Lev,  xv.  16,  17)  —  the  ceremony  in  each 
of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  uncleanness  was  contracted.  A 
higher  degree  of  uncleanness  resulted  from 
prolonged  gonorrha-a  in  males,  and  menstruation 
in  women.    Contact  with  persons  in  the  above 
states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  furniture  that 
had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those  states, 
involved  uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree  (Lev. 
xv.  5-11,  21-24).    In  cases  of  childbirth,  the 
sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first 
vear  with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev  xii  6). 
The  uncleannesses  already  specified  were  com- 
paratively of  a  mild  character :  the  more  Kvere 
were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as 
the  |»enaJty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  »'ei.icc 
contaminating.    To  this  head  we  refer  the  two 
cases  of  ( 1 . )  touching  a  corpse  or  a  grave 
(Num.  xix.  16),  or  even  killing  a  man  in  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  19);  and  (2.)  leprosy,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than 
a  living  death.    The  ceremonies  of  purification 
in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  are  detailed  in 
Num.  xix.    The  purification  of  the  leper  was 
a  yet  more  formal  proceeding,  and  indicated 
the*  highest  pitch  of  uncleanness.    The  rites 
are  described  in  Lev.  xiv.  4-32.    The  two 
stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men ; 
the  second,  before  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admis- 
sion to  communion  with  God.    In  the  first 
stage,  the  slaughter  of  the  one  bird,  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolized  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted.  In 
the  second,  the  use  of  oil,  and  its  application  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symbolized 
the  re-dedication  of  the  leper  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah.    The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in 
the  purification  of  a  house  or  a  garment  in- 
fected with  leprosy  were  identical  with  the 
first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used  for  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  33-53).    The  necessity  of  purifica- 
tion was  extended  in  the  post-Babylonian  pe- 
riod to  a  variety  of  unauthorized  cases.  Cups 
and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark 
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fii.  4).    The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  ' 
was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner  (Mark  vii.  I 
3),  and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this 
subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  1 
Yadaim.    What  may  have  been  the  specific 
causes  of  uncleanncss  in  those  who  came  up  to  i 
purify  themselves  before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  * 
55),  6r  in  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  Nazaritc's  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24,  26),  we  are 
not  informed ;  in  cither  case  it  may  have  been 
contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter  it 
would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general 
purification  preparatory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vow.    In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites 
of  purification  is  their  expiatory  character.  The 
idea  of  uncleanncss  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew. 
But  with  all  other  nations  simple  ablution 
sufficed:  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The 
Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory 
offerings  to  discern  to  \ts  full  extent  the  con- 
nection between  the  outward  sign  and  the 
inwanl  fount  of  impurity. 

Purim,  the  annual"  festival  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in 
Persia  from  the  massacre  with  which  they 
were  threatened  through  the  machinations  of 
Hainan  (Esth.  ix.).    It  was  probably  called 
Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.     Their  great 
enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  su- 
perstitious, and  much  given  to  casting  lots 
(Esth.  iii.  7).    They  gave  the  name  Punra,  or 
Lots,  to  the  commemorative  festival,  because 
he  had  thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would 
be  auspicious  for  him  to  carry  into  effect  the 
bloody  decree  which  the  king  had  issued  at  his 
instance  (Esth.  ix.  24).    The  festival  lasted 
two  davs,  and  was  regularly  observed  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  Adar ;  but  if  the  14th  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  sabbath,  or  on  the  second 
or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commencement 
of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modern 
usage  respecting  it,  are  curious.    A  preliminary 
fast  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,'' 
to  be  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory 
of  the  fast  which  Esther  and  her  mavis  observed  I 
(Esth.  iv.  16).    If  the  13th  was  a  sabbath,  the 
fust  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
According  to  modern  custom,  as  soon  as  the  | 
stars  begin  to  appear,  when  the  14th  of  the 
month  has  commenced,  candles  arc  lighted  up  i 
in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people  assemble  | 
in  the  synagogue.    After  a  short  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
commences.    The  l»ook  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  on  a  roll  called  "  the  Roll"  (.W«/i7/aA).  I 
The  reader  translates  the  text,  as  he  goes  on,  ] 
into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  place,  and  i 
makes  comments  on  particular  passages.    He  j 
reads  in  a  histrionic  manner,  suiting  his  tones  | 
and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  subject 
matter.   When  he  comes  to  the  name  of  Hainan, 
the  whole  congregation  cry  out.  "  May  his 
name  be  blotted  out."  or  "  Let  the  name  of  the 
ungodly  perish."    When  the  Megillah  is  read 
through,   the   whole    congregation  exclaim, 
"Cursed  be   Haman;  blessed  be  Mordccai;) 
cursed  lie  Zoresh  (the  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed 
be  Esther;  cursed  be  all  idolaters;  blessed  l»e  all 
Israelites,  and  blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged 


Haman."  The  volume  is  then  solemnly  rolled 
up.  In  the  morning  service  in  the  synagogue,  on 
the  1 4th,  after  the  prayers,  the  passage  is  read 
from  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16)  which  relates  the 
destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people  of 
Agag  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor 
of  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1 ).  The  Megillah  is  then 
read  again  in  the  same  manner.  The  1 4th  of 
Adar,  as  the  very  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than  the  13th; 
but  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue  is  over, 
all  give  themselves  up  to  merry-making.  On 
the  15th,  the  rejoicing  is  continued.  When  the 
month  Adar  used  to  he  doubled,  in  the  Jewish 
leap-year,  the  festivul  was  repeated  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  the  second  Adar.  Ewald,  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  patriarchal 
times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new  and  full 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally 
the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passover 
was  that  of  Nisan,  anu'  Tabernacles  that  of 
Tisri.  It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  thai, 
the  &>pri>  ruv  \ov6aiuv  of  John  v.  1  was  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  Fathers  that  the  feast 
was  Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocceius  that  it  was 
Tabernacles,  are  precluded  by  the  general  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  especially  by  John  iv.  35, 
compared  with  v.  1.  The  interval  indicated  by 
a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely  have 
extended  beyond  Nisan.  The  choice  iu  thus 
left  between  Purim  and  the  Passover.  The 
principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  the  festival ;  (A)  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  our  Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of 
paying  especial  honor  to  a  festival  which  aj>- 
|>ears  to  have  had  but  a  very  small  religious 
element  in  it,  and  which  aecms  rather  to  have 
been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of 
national  revenge  and  hatred.  On  the  whole, 
the  only  real  objection  to  the  Passovct  seems 
to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before  iopii).  Ii 
roust  lie  admitted  that  the  difficulty  is  no  small 
one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  grave  objections  which  lie  against 
the  Feast  of  Purim. 

Purse.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  joutuey, 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  as, 
tsfror,  and  chdril),  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  ((Jen.  xlii.  35;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20;  Is. 
xlvi.  6),  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their 
weights  (I)eut.  xxv.  13;  Mic.  vi.  11).  This 
bag  is  descril»ed  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms 
fiah'ivrtov  (Luke  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii.*35,  36), and 
^.unnoKouov  (John  xii.  6.  xiii.  29).  The  girdle 
also  served  as  a  purse  (Matt  x.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8). 
Ladies  wore  ornamental  nurses  (Is.  iii.  23). 

Put  (1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nan.  iii.  9).  (Phut.) 

Pute'oli,  the  great  landing-place  of  travel- 
lers to  Italy  from  the  Levant,  and  the  harbor 
to  which  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships  brought 
their  cargoes  (Acts  xxvii.  13).  Puteoli  was  at 
that  period  a  place  of  very  great  importance. 
We  cannot  elucidate  this  better  than  by  saying 
that  the  celebrated  bay  which  is  now  "  the  Bav 
of  Naples,"  and  in  early  times  was  "  the  Bay 
of  Cuma*,"  was  then  called  "  Sinus  Puteola- 
nus."  The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  bay.    The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli,  when 
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the  lower  part  of  Italy  wa»  Greek,  was  Picaear- 
chia.  The  wonl  1'uteoli  was  a  true  Human 
name,  and  arose  from  the  strong  mineral  springs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  place.  In  the 
5th  century,  Puteoli  wan  ravaged  both  by  Alan- 
and  Genseric,  and  it  never  afterwards*  recovered 
its  former  eminence.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate 
Italian  town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Pozzu- 
olt.    The  remains  of  I'uteoli  arc  considerable. 

Pu'tiel.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel 
was  wife  of  Elcazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
mother  of  Phinchas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

Pygarg  (Heb.  duMn:  irvyapyoc:  pygarmu) 
occurs  only  (Peut.  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  clean 
animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Ileb.  duhdn, 
the  name  apparently  of  some  species  of  ante- 
lope, though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  identify 
it.  The  Greek  irvyapyoc  denotes  an  animal 
with  a  "  white  rump,"  and  is  used  bv  Herodotus 
(it.  192)  as  the  name  of  some  Libyan  deer  or 
antelope.  It  is  usual  to  identify  the  J'yywn?  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  with  the  aadax 
of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  &c.  (Addax  nammaada- 
tus) ;  but  we  cannot  regard  this  point  as  satis- 
factorily settled.  We  are  inclined  to  consider 
the  irvyapyoc,  or  pt/gargiu,  as  a  generic  name  to 
denote  any  of  the  white-rumped  antelopes  of 
North  Africa,  Syria,  Ac.  Whether,  however, 
the  LXX.  and  V'ulg.  are  correct  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  duhon,  is  another  question. 


Q. 

Quails  (Heb.  $*lav,  $*laiv).  That  the  He- 
brew vord  (Ex.  xri.  13;  Num.  xi.  31,  32)  is 
correctly  rendered  "quails,"  is,  we  think,  be- 
yond doubt.  Ludolf  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  tflav  were  locusts.  Rudbeck  has  ar- 
gued in  favor  of  the  titdv  meaning  "  flying-fish," 
some  species  of  the  genus  Exocetus.  Ehrcn- 
berg,  from  having  observed  a  number  of  "fly- 
ing-fish "  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim, 
believed  that  this  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  and  nnmcd  the  fish  "  Trigla  , 
Israelitarum."  Hermann  von  der  Hardt  sup- 
posed that  the  locust-bird  (Pastor  lioaeus)  was 
intended ;  and  recentlv  Mr.  Forster  has  advanced 
an  opinion  that  "red*  geese"  of  the  genus  Ca- 
lami are  to  be  understood  bv  the  Hebrew  terra. 
Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the  original 
word  denotes  "  quails,"' are  of  opinion  that  a  j 
species  of  sand-grouse  (PttrorUn  alrhata),  fre- 

3uent  in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  I 
le  term.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  arfdv 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  105th  Ps.  denotes 
the  common  "quail"  (Coturnix  dactyl iaonana), 
and  no  other  bird.  The  Hebrew  word  sftav  is 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Arabic  mltni,  a 
"quail."  The  expression  "as  it  were  two  cu- 
bits (high)  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Num. 
xi.  31 )  is  explained  by  the  LXX.,  by  the  Vulg., 
and  by  Joscnhus.  to  refer  to  the  height  at  which 
the  quails  flew  above  the  ground,  in  their  ex- 
hausted condition  from  their  long  flight.  As 
to  the  enormous  quantities  which  the  least  suc- 
cessful Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  viz.  "  ten 
homers,"  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
"  ho  men  "  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly 


the  measure  of  that  name,  bnt  simply  "  a  heap  •  * 
this  is  the  explanation  given  by  OnkeJos  and 
the  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  "and  Erpenius, 
in  Num.  xi.  31 .  The  Israelites  would  have  had 
little  difficulty  in  capturing  large  quantities  of 
these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted  bv 
their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  by  the  hand.  They  "spread  the 
quails  round  about  the  camp  :  "  this  was  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  them.   The  Egyptians  simi- 


larly prepared  these  birds.  The  expression 
"quails  from  the  sea"  (Num.  xi.  31 )  must  not 
be  restricted  to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from 
the  sea  as  their  starting-point ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  to  show  the  direction  from  which  they 
were  coming.  The  quails  were,  at  the  time  of 
the  event  narrated  in  the  sacred  writings,  on 
their  spring  journey  of  migration  northwards. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  time  specified ;  "  it 
was  at  eTcn"  that  they  began  to  arrive ;  and 
they  no  doubt  continued  to  come  all  the  night. 
Many  observers  have  recorded  that  the  quail 
migrates  by  night.  The  quail  ( Coturnix  dac- 
tylixxxins),  the  only  species  of  the  genus  known 
to  migrate,  has  a  very  wide  geographical 
ranee. 

Qliar'tUS,  a  Christian  of  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also 
said  that  he  ultimately  became  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus. 

Quaternion,  a  military  term  signifying  a 
guard  of  four  soldiers,  two  of  whom  were  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  while  the 
other  two  kept  watch  outside  the  d<ior  of  his 
cell  (Acts  xii.  4). 

Queen  ( malcah,  Mheaal,  gtbirah)  Of  the 
three  Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of 
"queen  "  in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied 
to  a  queen-repnan/ ;  the  first  and  second  equally 
to  a  quecn-coiuwrf,  without,  however,  implying 
the  dignity  which  in  European  nations  attaches 
to  that  position ;  and  the  third  to  the  queen- 
mothcr,  to  whom  that  dignitv  is  transferred  in 
Oriental  courts.  The  etymological  force  of  the 
words  accords  with  their  application.  M"™* 
is  the  feminine  of  meleck,  "  king."  Si-taal 
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•imply  means  "  wife."  Gfbtrah,  on  the 
hand,  is  expressive  of  authority :  it  means 
"  powerful  "  or  "  mistress."  It  would  there- 
fore bo  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised  the 
highest  authority;  and  this,  in  an  Oriental 
household,  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of 
the  master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement 
at  first  sight  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  polygamy. 

Queen  of"  Heaven.  In  Jer.  vii.  1 8,  xliv. 

17,  18,  19,  25,  the  Heb.  miteceth  htuhshamayim 
is  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  In  the  margin 
is  given  "  frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven." 
Kimchi  says  " '  workmanship  of  heaven,'  \Jt. 
the  stars  ;  and  some  interpret  '  the  queen  of 
heaven/  i.e.  a  great  star  which  is  in  the 
heavens."  Rashi  is  in  favor  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Targum  renders  throughout  "  the  star 
of  heaven."  Kircher  is  in  favor  of  some  con- 
stellation, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  "  queen  of  heaven*'  is 
the  moon,  worshipped  as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte, 
to  whom  the  Hubrcw  women  offered  cakes  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian 
Venus  was  also  styled  "  the  queen  of  heaven." 
Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hera,  "  the  second  deity 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta, 
or  Venus,"  and  with  the  "  4  queen  of  heaven,'  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  sacred  volumes.  .  .  . 
The  planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to 
her ;  and,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  a  star  is 
laced  upon  her  head.  She  was  called  Beltis, 
cause  she  was  the  female  form  of  the  great 
divinity,  or  Baal."  With  the  cakes  (camanim) 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense 
and  libations,  Selden  compares  the  irirvpa 
( A.  V.  "  bran  ")  of  Kp.  of  Jer.  43. 

Quicksands,  the,  more  properly  the 
Syrtis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the  broad  and  deep 
bight  on  the  North  African  coast  between  Car- 
thage and  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Sert,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons,  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
dread  to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands  and 
the  heat  along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  shallows  and  the  uncertain  cur- 
rents of  water  in  the  bay.  There  were  proper- 
ly two  Syrtes  :  the  eastern  or  larger,  now  called 
the  Gulf of  St'dra  ;  and  the  western  or  smaller, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Calxs,  It  is  the  former  to 
which  our  attention  is  directed  in  this 
of  the  Acta. 

Quintus  Me  rami  us,  2  Mace.  xi. 
I  See  Manlius  T.]  Ap. 

Quiver.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are 
4vprcsented  by  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  (1.) 
Tniti.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii.  3.  It 
is  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force  of 
hanging.  The  passage  it.self  affords  no  clew  to 
its  meaning.  It  may  therefore  signify  either 
a  quiver  or  a  suspended  weapon  —  for  instance, 
such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  language  was  for- 
merly culled  a"  hanger."  (2.)  Ashpah.  Theroot 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  connected  with 
arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13.  Its  other  occur- 
rences are  Job  xxxix.  23,  Is.  xxii.  6,  and  Jer. 
v.  16.  In  each  of  these,  the  LXX.  translate  it 
by  "  quiver,"  with  two  exceptions,  Job  xxxix. 
23  and  Ps.  exxvii.  5.  As  to  the  thing  itself, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  either 


34. 


its  form  or 
carried. 


material,  or  in 


way  it  was 


Aatyrim  Chariot  with  QuItm. 


R. 

Ra'amah,  a  son  of  Cash,  and  father  of  the 

Cushite  Sheba  and  Dedan.  The  tribe  of  Raa- 
mah  became  afterwards  renowned  as  traders 
(Ex.  xxvii.  22).  Of  the  settlement  of  Raamah 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  are 
several  indications.  Traces  of  Dedan  arc  very 
faint;  but  Raamah  seems  to  be  recovered  in 
the  'Vcyna  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  and  'Piftfta  of  Stcph. 
Byzant 

Raami  ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  returned 
with  Zcrubbabcl  (Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2, 
he  is  called  Reelaiah. 
Baam  ses,  Ex.  i.  10.  [Rameses.] 
Rata  bah,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
places  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  1. 
A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which,  when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the 
sacred  records,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites. In  five  passages  (Deut.  iii.  11  ;  2  Sam. 

xii.  26,  xvii.  27 ;  Jer.  xlix.  2;  Ez.  xxi.  20),  it 
is  styled  at  length  Rabbath  of  the  Ammonites, 
or  children  of  Ammon ;  but  elsewhere  (Josh. 

xiii.  25;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29;  1  Chr.  xx. 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  3  ;  Ez.  xxv.  5  ;  Amos  i.  14)  sim- 
ply Rabbaii.  It  appears  in  the  sacred  records 
as  the  single  city  of  the  Ammonites.  When 
first  named,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bed 
or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og  (Deut  iii.  11 ). 
It  was  not  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the  bonier  of  Gad  stops 
at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  Rabbah  "  (Josh.  xiii. 
25).  David's  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears 
to  have  occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  part  of 
the  array,  under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  far  as 
Rabbah  to  keep  the  Ammonites  in  check  (2 
Sam.  x.  10, 14) ;  but  the  main  force  under  Joab 

I  remained  at  Medeba  (1  Chr.  xix.  7).  The  fol- 
|  lowing  year  the 
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•od  this  time  Rabbah  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army. 
The  siege  mast  have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
two  yearn.  The  sal  lie*  of  the  Ammonites  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege 
[2  Sum.  xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
Joab  succeeded  in  capturing  a  portion  of  the 
place  —  the  "  city  of  waters,"  that  is,  the  lower 
town,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  peren- 
nial stream  which  rises  in  and  still  flows  through 
It  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  plate  of 
very  great  strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken  ; 
and*  the  honor  of  this  capture,  Joab  insists  on 
reserving  for  the  king.  The  waters  of  the 
lower  city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
the  fate  of  the  citadel  was  certain.  The  pro- 
visions also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly 
after  David's  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  de- 
molished, or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with 
the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  had 


again  a  "  wall  "  and  "  palaces,"  and  was  still 
the  sanctuary  of  Moloch  —  "  the  king  "  (Am. 
i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3),  when 
its  dependent  towns  are  mentioned,  and  when 
it  is  named  in  such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was 
of  equal  importance  with  Jerusalem  (Ez.  xxi. 
20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Bene- Amnion  (Jer.  xl.  i4),  held  such  court  as 
he  could  muster;  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmacl,  which  cost  Geda- 
liah  his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt- 
In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath- Amnion  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of 
many  contests.  It  lay  on  the  road  between 
ileshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place  at 
which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained  for 
the  journey  across  the  desert,  while,  as  it  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized 
country,  it  fonned  an  important  garrison  station 
for  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  desert.  From  Ptolemy  Philadclphus 
(li  e.  285-247)  it  received  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphcia.  Its  ancient  name,  though  under  a 
cloud,  was  still  used  :  it  is  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bins  under  the  hardly  altered  form  of  Rablai- 
tainana.  At  the  Christian  era,  Philadelphia 
fonned  the  eastern  limit  of  the  region  of  Penea. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Deeapolis,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  4th  century  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities 
of  the  whole  of  Ocle  Syria.  Philadelphia 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  was 
one  of  the  nineteen  seen  of  "  Palcstina  tenia," 
which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra.  The  church 
still  remains  "in  excellent  preservation,"  with 
its  lofty  steeple.  Amman  lies  about  22  miles 
from  the  Jordan,  nt  the  eastern  apex  of  a  tri- 
angle, of  which  Hcshbon  and  m-.Su//  form  re- 
spectively the  southern  and  northern  points.  It 
about  14  miles  from  the  former,  and  12  from 
the  latter.  It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch, 
or  iterhaps  the  main  course,  of  the  Watly  Z>rhn, 
usually  identified  with  the  Juhhok.  The  Moiet- 
Amman,  or  water  of  Amman,  a  mere  stream- 
let, rises  within  the  basiu  which  contains  the 


ruins  of  the  town.    When  the  Moslems  con. 
qucred  Syria,  they  found  the  city  in  ruins  ;  ana 
in  ruins,  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  deso- 
lation even  tor  Syria,  the  "  land  of  ruins,"  it 
still  remains.    The  public  buildings  are  said  to 
be  Roman,  in  general  character  like  those  at 
Jertuh,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described 
as  of  large  square  stones  put  together  without 
cement,  and  which  is  probably  more  ancient 
than  the  rest.    The  remains  of*  private  houses 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  very 
extensive.  —  2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  fact  in  the  Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Rabt>ah  was  also  attached  in 
biblical  times  to  the  chief  city  of  Moab.  Its 
biblical  name  is  An,  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Euscbius  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed 
the  special  title  of  Rabbath  Moab.    This  name 
was  for  a  time  displaced  by  Areopolia.  Rabin 
I  lies  on  the  highlands  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the 
]  Dead  Sea,  between  Kerak  and  Jinti  ShUtan.  — 
3.  A  city  of  Judah,  named  with  Kirjath- 
jearim  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.    No  trace  of  its 
existence  has  yet  been  discovered.  —  4.  In  one 
passage  (Josh.  xi.  8),  Zidon  is  mentioned  with 
the  affix  Rabbah  —  Zidon-rabbah.     This  is 
preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  text  it  is  translated  "  great  Zidon." 

Rab  bath  of  the  Children  of  Am- 
nion, and  R.  of  the  Ammonites.  This 
is  the  full  appellation  of  the  place  commonly 
given  as  Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  in  Deut.  in. 
1 1  and  Ez.  xxi.  20. 

Rab  bi,  a  title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews 
\o  their  doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  ad 
dressed  to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvi 
25,  49  ;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45  ;  John  i.  39, 
50,  Hi.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The 
meaning  of  the  titlo  is  interpreted  in  express 
words  by  St.  John,  and  by  implication  in  St. 
Matthew,  to  mean  Master,  Teacher,  John  i.  39 
(compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13)  and  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  St.  John 
of  the  kindred  title  Raiiboni  (John  xx.  16), 
which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  51.  The  1  which 
is  added  to  these  titles  has  beeu  thought  to  lie 
the  pronominal  affix  "  My ; "  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  St.  John  does  not  translate  either 
of  these  bv  "  ily  Master,"  but  simply  "Mas- 
ter ; "  so  that  the  1  would  seem  to  have  lost  any 
especial  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and 
like  the  "  my  in  titles  of  respect  among  our- 
selves, or  in  such  terms  as  J/onseigneur,  Man- 
sicur,  to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal  address. 
The  title  Rabbi  is'not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is 
thought  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  time 
of  the  disputes  between  the  rival  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai.  Rabbi  was  considered  a 
higher  title  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  higher  than 
Rabbi. 

Rab'bith,  a  town  in  the  territory,  perhaps 
on  the  boundary,  of  Iasachar  (Josh.  xix.  20 
onlv). 

Rabbo'ni,  John  xx.  16.  [Rabbi.] 
Rab-Mag  is  found  onlv  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3 
and  13.  In  both  places,  it  is  a  title  borne  by 
Nergal-sharezer.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical  with 
the  king  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar. 
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[Neboal-Shabezbk]  This  king,  as  well  at* 
certain  other  important  personages,  is  found  to 
bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions. 
It  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat  different 
vocalization,  being  read  as  Rabu-Eituja  by  Kir 
H.  Rawlinson.  The  signification  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  liabu  ia  most  certainly  "  great,"  or 
"chief;"  but  Mtvj,  or  Emga,  is  an  obscure 
term.  It  has  been  commonly  identified  with 
the  word  "  Magus;"  but  this  identification  is 
rery  uncertain.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  inclines  to 
translate  emga  by  "  priest." 

Rab  sacos.  Rabsuakeu  (Ecclus.  xlviii. 
18).  Ap. 

Rab  -sans.  1.  An  officer  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Kabshakeh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hezckiah  (2 
K.  xviii.  17).  —2.  One  of  the  princes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  b.c.  588  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13).  Rab- 
saris is  probably  rather  the  name  of  an  office 
'  .'i.in  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch:  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpcnaz  is  called  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.,  we  have 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver. 
13)  Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is. 
xlvi.  1). 

Rab  shakeh  (2  K.  xviii.,  xix. ;  Is.  xxxvi., 
xx.xvii.  :  liabtaces),  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Ilezekiah.  Sennacherib,  having  taken 
other  cities  of  Judah,  was  now  besieging  La- 
chish  ;  and  Ilezekiah,  terrified  at  his  progress, 
and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  faith  in  Uod, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  submission 
and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  content 
with  this,  send*  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem 
under  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeh  ;  not 
so  much,  apparently,  with  the  object  of  imme- 
diately engaging  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as 
with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheartened 
state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with 
the  threats  and  specious  promises  of  Rabshakeh, 
might  induce  a  surrender  at  once.  Many  have 
Imagined,  from  the  familiarity  of  Rabshakeh 
with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  a  Jewish  de- 
serter or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel.  Being 
unable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission 
from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
is  encouraged  by  the  words  and  predictions  of 
Isaiah,  Rabshakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, who  had  now  departed  from  Lachish. 
The  English  version  takes  Kabshakeh  as  the 
name  of  a  person  ;  it  may.  however,  lie  ques- 
tioned whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the 
office  which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief* 
cupbearer,  and  Rab-Mao  possibly  the  chief 
priest. 

Ra  ca,  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  tbe  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  v.  22).  Critics  are 
agreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term 
reivi,  with  the  sense  of  "  worthless." 

Race.  [Games.] 

Ra'ohab.    Rahab  the  harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

Ra  chal,  one  of  the  places  which  David 
and  his  followers  used  to  haunt  during  the 
period  of  his  freebooting  life.  It  is  named  in 
I  Sam  xxx.  29  only. 


Ra  chel,  the  voungcr  of  the  daughters  of 

Laban,  the  wife  of"  Jacob,  and  mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin.  The  incidents  of  her  life  may 
lie  found  iu  Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The 
story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  always  had  a 
peculiar  interest:  there  is  that  in  it  which  ap- 
peals to  some  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man  heart.  The  beauty  of  Rachel ;  the  deep 
love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob  from 
their  first  meeting  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when 
be  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  the 
desert  life,  and  kissed  her,  and  told  her  he 
was  Rebekah's  son  ;  the  long  servitude  with 
which  he  patiently  served  for  her,  in  which  the 
seven  years  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days, 
for  the  love  he  had  to  her ;  "  their  marriage  at 
last ;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very  time 
when,  in  giving  birth  to  another  son,  her  own 
long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and  she 
had  become  stUl  more  endeared  to  her  husband  ; 
his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her 
lost  (Gen.  xlviii.  7), — these  things  make  up  a 
touching  tale  of  personal  and  domestic  history 
which  has  kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel. 
Yet,  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  her 
character,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim 
any  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  discontent  and  fretful  impatience  shown 
in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless  moved 
even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  xxx.  1, 
2).  She  appears  moreover  to  have  shared  all 
the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  famiU .  See, 
for  instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father's 
[mage*,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence 
of  mind  with  which  she  ."onccalcd  her  theft 
(Gen.  xxxi.).  From  this  incident,  we  may  also 
infer  that  she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the 
superstitions  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in 
the  land  whence  Abraham  had  been  called 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).  RticM's  tomb.  — "  Rachel 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath, 
which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
upon  her  grave  :  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20). 
The  site  of  Rachel  s  tomb,  "  on  the  wav  to 
Bethlehem,"  "a  little  way  to  come  to  Eph- 
rath," "  in  the  bonier  of  Benjamin,"  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  is  about  two  miles  S.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Radda'i,  one  of  David's  brothers,  fifth  son 
of  Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald  conjectures  that 
he  is  identical  with  Ki.i ;  but  this  does  not  seem 
probable. 

Raga'll.  1.  A  place  named  only  in  Jud ,  i. 
5,  15  ;  probablv  identical  with  Rages.  An. 

Raga  11.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord, 
son  of  Fhalee  (Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same 
person  with  Red,  son  of  Peleg. 

Ra  ges  was  an  important  city  in  North- 
eastern Media,  where  that  country  bordered 
uiHin  Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  10  and"  12, 
&e.,  and  twice  in  Judith  (i.  5  and  15).  Rages 
is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fane writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the  Zen- 
davesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen  ;  as  Raga 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius ;  Rhagie  in  Duris 
of  Samoa,  Strabo,  and  Arrian  ;  and  Rhagaea  in 
Ptolemy.  Properly  speaking,  Rages  is  a  town  ; 
but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province  which  is 
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sometime*  called  Rages  or  Rhagte,  sometime* 

Rha^iana.  It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta 
that  bere  wu  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in  Khu-iana, 
with  two  other  nuc*,  and  were  thus  brought 
into  conurt  with  heretics.  Isidore  talis  Raires 
"  the  greatest  city  in  Media."  In  the  troubles 
which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages 
appears  to  have  cone  to  decay  ;  but  it  was  soon 
after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.(S'icator),  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Europus.  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  Arsacia,  after  the  Arsaces 
of  the  day  ;  bat  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  itt 
ancient  appellation.  That  appellation  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  corrup- 
tion, the  ruins  being  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Ale*.  These  ruins  lie  about  five  milt  s  south 
cast  of  Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4,500  yards 
long  by  3.5O0  yards  broad.  The  walls  are  well 
marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness.  The 
modern  Teheran,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  has 
How  superseded  Ithey.    A  p. 

Raguel,  or  Reu'ol.  1.  A  prince-priest 
of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah  arcording  to 
Ex.  ii.  21,  and  of  llobab  according  to  Num.  x. 
29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jcthro  in  Ex.  iii.  I,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  11, 
and  perhaps  in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  latter 
passage  admits  of  another  sense),  the  jrrhna 
facie  view  would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and 
llobab  were  different  names  for  the  same  indi- 
ridual.  Such  is  probably  the  case  with  regard 
o  the  two  first  at  all  events,  if  not  with  the 
third.  [Houab.]  One  of  the  names  may 
represent  an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro 
or  Raguel  is  uncertain  ;  both  being  appropri- 
ately significant  The  identity  of  Jethro  and 
Reuel  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18). 
Another  solution  of  the  diffieulty  has  been 
sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of 'relationship 
among  the  Hebrews. 

Raguel.  Another  transcription  of  the 
name  Rkitrl,  occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Rag- 
uel, a  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatanc,  a  city  of 
Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  &c).  Ap. 

Raliab,  or  Ra  chub,  a  celebrated  woman 
of  Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua 
to  spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved 
with  all  tier  family  when  the  Israelites  sacked 
the  city,  and  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah.  Her  history  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  she  was  a  young 
nnmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a  house  "of  her 
own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father  and  mother, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho.  She 
was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  combined  the 
trade  of  lod  •ring-keeper  for  wayfaring  men. 
She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for 
which  the  Phoenicians  were  early  famous ;  since 
we  find  the  flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with 
stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  drv,  and  a  stock  of 
•cartel  or  crimson  line  in  her  nouse.  Her  house 
was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  ]>crsons 
"oming  in  and  going  out  of  the  city.  Rahab 
•here fore  had  been  well  informed  with  regard 


to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  hear* 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of 
the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Israelitish  host 
The  effect  upon  her  mind  had  been  what  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of  her  way 
of  lite.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  faith  in  Jehovah  as 
the  true  God,  and  to  the  con  viction  that  He 
purposed  to  u ii  ■  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the 
Israelites.  When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent 
by  Joshua  came  to  her  house,  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  roof  of  one  who",  alone  proba- 
bly of  the  whole  population,  was  friendly  to 
their  nation.  Her  reception  of  the  spies,  the 
artifice  by  which  she  concealed  them  from  the 
king,  their  escape,  and  the  saving  of  Rahab  aud 
her  family  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  promise,  are  all  told  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Josh.  ii.  The  narrator  adds,  "and  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day,"  not  necessa- 
rily implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  but  that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which 
she  was  reckoned  the  head  continued  to  dwell 


among  the  children  of  Israel.    As  regards  Ra- 
hab herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i.  5  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of  Naasson, 
and  the  mother  of  Boar,  Jesse's  grandfather. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  may 
have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved ; 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led, 
in  his  case,  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and 
obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past  disgrace 
attaching  to  her  name.    But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, that  Rahab  became  the  mother  of  the 
line  from  which  sprung  David,  and  eventually 
Christ ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  bv  St 
Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  as 
that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  person 
as  David  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  attempt* 
that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  different 
from  Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd.  The 
character  of  Rahab  has  much  and  deep  interest 
Dismissing,  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  the  at- 
tempt to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying 
that  she  was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  "har- 
lot, we  may  yet"  notice  that  it  is  verv  possible 
that,  to  a  woman  of  her  country  anti  religion, 
such  a  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  less  de- 
viation from  the  standard  of  morality  than  it 
does  with  us,  and.  moreover,  that  with  a  purer 
faith  she  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  pure  life. 
As  a  ease  of  cnusistrv,  her  conduct  in  deceiving 
the  king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false 
tale,  and,  above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her 
own  countrymen,  has  been  much  discussed. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in 
Jew  or  heathen,  was  a  virtue  so  utterly  un- 
known before  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
that,  as  far  as  Rahab  is  concerned,  the  discus- 
sion is  quite  superfluous.    With  regard  to  her 
taking  part  against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can 
only  be  justified,  but  is  fully  justified,  by  the 
circumstance,  that  fidelity  to  her  country  would 
in  her  case  have  been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that 
the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the  lower 
duty  to  her  native  land.    If  her  own  life  of 
shame  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that 
idolatry,  one  can  readilv  understand  what  a 
would  give,  now  that  her 
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purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged 
bv  birth,  and  the  establ ishtnen t  of  tint  to  which 
sfie  wished  to  belong  by  a  community  of  faith 
and  hope.  This  view  of  Kahah's  conduct  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  references  to  her  in  the 
N.  T.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
tells  us  that  "  by  faith  the  harlot  Hahab  per- 
ished not  with  them  that  ladieved  not,  when  she 
ha<l  received  the  spies  with  |>cacc"(Hch.  xi. 
31 ) ;  and  St.  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  works,  by  asking,  "  Was  not  lia- 
hab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she  had 
received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out 
another  way  ?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like 
manner  Clement  of  Koine  savs.  "  Rnhnb  the 
harlot  was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospitality" 
(ail  Corinth,  xii.). 

Ra  hab,  a  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Ps. 
lxxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9).  The  same  word  signifies 
"  fierceness,  insolence,  pride  ; "  if  Hebrew, 
when  applied  to  Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the 
national  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Gcsenius 
thinks  it  was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  but 
accommodated  to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely 
equivalent  has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we 
may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian.  This  word 
occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job  (xxvi.  12),  where  it 
is  usually  translated  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name.  Rahab,  as 
a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without 
reference  to  the  Exodus :  this  is  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
4.    In  Is.  xxx.  7,  the  name  is  allude*!  to. 

Ra  ham.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii. 
44),  Uaham  is  described  as  the  son  of  Shema 
and  father  of  Jorkoam. 

llu  hel,  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  fa- 
miliar name  elsewhere  rendered  Rachel  (Jer. 
xxxi.  15). 

Rain.  \fatar,  and  also  gttkem,  which,  when 
it  differs  from  the  more  common  word  malar, 
signifies  a  more  violent  rain  :  it  is  also  used  as 
a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  2.1).  Fault  Rain, 
the  rains  of  the  autumn,  yoreh  (Deut.  xi.  14; 
Jer.  v.  24)  ;  also  tm'tnn  (Joel  ii.  S3),  Lattkr 
RaiN,  the  rain  of  spring,  mnJkmh  (Prov.  xvi. 
15  ;  Job  xxix.  21 ;  Jer.  iii.  3  ;  Hos.  vi.  3  ;  Joel 
ii.  23 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ).  The  early  and  latter  rains 
arc  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v. 
24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3;  James  v.  7). 
Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character, 
is  nsnotn,  translated  in  our  version  "  showers  " 
(I)eut.  xxxii.  2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7 
jlleb.  6);  Ps.  Ixv.  10  (Hob.  11),  lxxii.  6). 
The  Hebrews  have  also  the  word  zerem,  ex- 
pressing violent  rain,  storm,  tempest,  accom- 
panied with  hail  —  in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the  heavy 
rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains ;  and 
ttujrir,  which  occurs  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15, 
continuous  and  heavy  rain.  In  a  rountry  com- 
prising so  many  varieties  of  elevation  as  Pales- 
tine, there  must,  of  necessity,  occur  correspond- 
ing varieties  of  climate.  For  six  months  in 
the  year,  no  rain  falls ;  and  the  harvests  arc 
gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  lest  the  work  l»e  in- 
terrupted by  unseasonable  storms.  There  are, 
however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more 
than  compensating,  disadvantages  occasioned 


by  this  long  absence  of  rain  :  the  whole  land 
becomes  dry,  parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns 
are  empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and 
the  autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed. 
These,  the  early  rains,  commence  aUmt  the 
latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, in  I/cbanon  a  month  earlier:  not  suddenly, 
but  by  degrees  ;  the  husbandman  has  thus  tin- 
opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west 
or  south-west  (Luke  xii.  54),  continuing  for 
two  or  three  davs  at  a  time,  and  falling  chiefly 
during  the  night ;  the  wind  then  shifts  round 
to  the  north  or  cast,  and  several  days  of  fine 
weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  the  rains 
continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  leas  lieavy  ;  but  at  no  period  during  the 
winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  January  and 
February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
at  Jerusalem;  but  it  does  not  lie  long  -  it  is 
very  seldom  seen  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
low"  plains.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less 
during  the  month  of  March ;  it  is  very  rare  in 
April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight 
later ;  in  Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  be- 
fore the  middle  of  June.  [Palestine.]  With 
respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that 
there  are  not  at  the  present  day  "  any  paiticu- 
lar  periods  of  rain  or  succession  of  showers 
which  might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  sea- 
sons. The  whole  j>criod  from  October  to  March 
now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  terra 
of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore, 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate,  the 
early  and  the  latter  rains,  for  which  the  hus- 
Imndman  waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to 
have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers 
of  spring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and  for- 
ward both  the  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal 
products  of  the  fields  "  (James  v.  7  ;  Prov.  xvi. 
i:>|. 

Rainbow.  The  token  of  the  covenant  which 
(lod  made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  ark,  that  the  waters  should  no  more  become 
a  Hood  to  destroy  all  flesh.  The  right  inter- 
pretation of  (Jen.'ix.  13  seems  to  l»e  that  Cod 
took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  la-en  but 
a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens  when 
the  sun's  rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  con- 
secrated it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the 
witness  of  His  promise  (Ecclus.  xliii.  11).  The 
figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness 
must  not  l>e  passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  in  the  Ajiocalvpse 
[Rev.  iv.  3),  it  is  said  that  "  there  was  a  rain- 
bow round  at>out  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto 
an  emerald  :  "  amidst  the  awful  vision  of  sur- 
passing glory  is  seen  the  symbol  of  Hope,  the 
bright  emblem  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 
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Raisins.  [Vine.] 

Rukem.  Among  the  descendant*  of  Machir 

the  son  of  Manasseh,  bv  hi*  wife  Maachah,  arc 
mentioned  I  lain  and  Hakcm,  who  are  appar- 
entlv  the  sons  of  Sheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Rak  k;tth.  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Naphtali,  mimed  between  Hammath  and  Cius- 
m  111  i  ii  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

Rak  kon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  Dun  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not 
far  distant  from  Joppa. 

Ram.  1.  Second  son  of  Hebron,  and  futher 
of  Amminadah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  10).  — 2.  The 
first-born  of  Jcrahmccl  (I  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).  —  3. 
Elihn,  the  son  of  Haruchcl  the  Buzitc,  is  de- 
scribed as  "  of  the  kindred  of  Kam "  (Job 
xxxii.  2).  Ewald  identifies  Ham  with  Aram, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  in  connection  with 
Huz  and  But. 

Ram.    [Sheep ;  Sacrifices.] 

Ram,  Battering.  This  instrument  of 
ancient  sieve  operations  i*  twice  mentioned  in 
theO.  T.  (Kz.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22  |*7|);  and  as  both 
references  arc  to  the  battering  -rum-  in  use 
among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  it  will 
only  he  necessary  to  descrilie  those  which  are 
known  from  the" monument*  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  their  sieges.  In  attacking  the  walls 
of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step  appears  to  have 
been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  bank  of  earth 
(c  onip.  Kz.  iv.  2,  "  enst  a  mount  against  it  "), 
by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  their  batter- 
ing-rams and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  "  The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
"  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to 
movable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  tempo- 
rary building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented 
in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and 
even  turrets,  of  the  In-sieged  city.  In  some  bass- 
reliefs,  the  battering-ram  is  without  wheels;  it 
was  then  perhaps  constructed  upon  the  spot, 
and  was  not  intended  to  lie  moved.  .  .  . 
The  mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  Ik* 
determined  from  the  A-svrian  sculptures.  It 
may  l»e  presumed,  from  the  representations  in 
the  bass-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly  susiicndcd 
by  a  roj»c  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that 


directed  and  impelled  them 
from  within.  .  .  .  The  artificial  tower  was 
usually  occupied  by  two  warriors :  one  dis- 
charged his  arrows  against  the  besieged,  whom 
he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to  harass 
more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below  ; 
the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's 
defence." 

Ra  ma,  Matt.  ii.  18,  referring  to  .ler.  xxxi. 
15.  The  original  passage  alludes  to  a  massacre 
of  Benjamites  or  Kphraimitcs  (coinp.  ver.  9, 
18),  at  the  Hainan  in  Benjamin  or  in  Monnt 
Ephraitn.  This  is  seized*  by  the  evangelist, 
and  turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocent*  at  Bethlehem,  near 
to  which  was  (and  i*|  the  sepulchre  of  Hachel. 

Ra'mah.  A  word  which  in  its  simple  or 
Compound  shape  fi>nns  the  name  of  several 
places  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  one  of  those  which, 
like  Gihcah,  (ieba,  Gibeon,  or  Mizpch.  betrays 
the  asjKH-f  of  the  country.  As  an  appellative  it 
is  found  only  in  one  passage  (Kz.  xvi.  24-39), 
in  which  it  "occurs  four  times,  each  time  ren- 


dered in  the  A.  V.  "  high  place."    But  in  later 
Hebrew,  ramlha  is  a  recognised  word  tor  a  hill 
—  1.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of  Ben 
jamin  (.Josh,  xviii.  25).    Its  place  in  the  list  is 
lietween  Gibeon  and  Bceroth.    There  is  a  more 
precise  •peciAcatkM  or  its  position  in  the  in* 
valuuble  catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jeru- 
salem which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  dis- 
turbed by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  x.  28-32).    At  Mich  mash  he 
crosses  the  ravine,  and  then  successively  dis- 
lodges or  alurms  Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gihcah  of 
Saul.    Each  of  these  may  be  recognized  with 
almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present  day. 
Geba  is  Jetia,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  great 
valley  ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  t>cyond  it,  din-ctly 
between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  «•- 
Ham  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  In  1!  > 
mah),  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.    Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two  hours, 
i.e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles.    Its  posi- 
tion is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the  notices 
of  the  Bible  (Judg.  iv.  5,  xix.  13;  1  K.  xv.  17, 
21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6;  Jer.  xl.  I,  &c). 
Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  6;  Ho*,  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii.  30; 
the  last  two  of  which  jwissages  show  also  that 
its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.  The 
Hainan  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  different 
position  in  (he  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place 
situated  farther  west,  nearer  the  plain.  Er- 
Ham  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval  travel- 
lers, by  some  of  whom  it  is  recognized  n«  Ha- 
mah  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to 
make  the  identification  certain  and  complete. 

2.  The  home  of  Elkanah.  Samuel's  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  19,  ii.  11 ),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
himself,  his  home  and  official  residence,  the  site 
of  his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xxi.  13,  xix. 
18),  and  finally  his  burial-place  (xxv.  l.xxviii. 
3).  In  the  present  instance,  it  s  a  contracted 
form  of  Ramatiiaim-Zophim.  All  that  is  di- 
rectly said  as  to  its  situation  is  that  it  was  in 
Mount  Kphraim  (I  Sam.  i.  1),  and  this  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  ncighl«or- 
hood of  Shcchcm .  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  con- 
nection with  which  alone  this  Hatnah  is  men- 
tioned) is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tril«c 
of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gib- 
eah the  resilience  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  im- 
poasiMe  not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the 
same  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boun- 
daries of  Mount  Kphraim  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  expression  would  mean  that  jior- 
tion  of  the  mountainous  district  which  was,  at 
the  time  of  speaking,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  of  Kphraim.  In  this  district,  tradition, 
with  a  truer  instinct  than  it  sometimes  displays, 
has  placed  the  residence  of  Samuel.  The  ear- 
liest attempt  to  identify  it  is  in  the  Onomns- 
ticon  of  Kusebins.  and  was  not  so  happy.  His 
words  are,  "  Armathem  Seipba  :  the  city  of 
Hclkana  and  Samuel;  it  lies  near  Hiospolis: 
thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  (»ospels  niid  to  be 
from  Arimathsfa.  '  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the 
modern  L&rlfi,  ami  the  reference  of  Kiisebius  is 
no  doubt  to  /,'.>..,/  '..  the  well-known  modern 
town  two  miles  from  I  Juki.  But  there  is  an- 
other tradition,  that  just  alluded  to, 
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to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the 
present  day,  which  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence 
of  .V  \  f  Sttmivif,  which  rises  four  miles  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  height 
(greater  than  that  of  Jerusalem  itself),  its  cum- 
m.mding  iiodtion,  and  its  peculiar  shape,  render 
the  in  >-t  conspicuous  object  in  all  the  land- 
scapes of  that  district,  and  make  the  names  of 
Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appropriate 
to  it.  Since  the  days  of  Arculf,  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  continuous.  Here,  then, 
we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evi- 
dence, to  place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel.  And 
tliere  probably  would  never  have  been  any  re- 
sistance to  the  traditional  identification  if  it 
had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
position  of  Kamah  square  with  a  passage  with 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have 
necessarily  any  connection.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  the  city  in  which  Saul  was  anointed 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own 
city  Ramah.  On  the  asumption  that  Rama- 
thaim-zophim  was  the  city  of  Saul's  anointing, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  site 
for  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  (a) 
Gcsenius  suggests  the  Jebei  Fareidig,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Bethlehem,  the  ancient  Hcrodium, 
the  "  Frank  mountain  of  more  modern  times. 
(h)  Dr.  Robinson  proposes  Sdba,  in  the  moun- 
tains six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  pos- 
sible representative  of  Zophim.  (r)  Van  dc 
Vcldc,  following  the  lend  of  Wolcott,  argues  for 
Rtimrh  (or  Ramrt  ei-Kfutlil),  a  well-known  site 
of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  (d)  Dr.  Bonar  adopts  er-Rdm,  which 
be  places  a  short  distance  north  of  Bethlehem, 
east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Two  suggestions 
in  an  opposite  direction  must  be  notici.nl :  — (a) 
That  of  Ewald,  who  places  Raraathaim-zophim 
at  Ram-alktk,  a  mile  west  of  el-Bireh,  and  near- 
ly five  north  of  Nrby  Sn:tici/.  (h)  That  of 
Shcwarz,  who,  starting  from  Gil>eah-of-Saul  as 
the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  upon  fitwwh  north  of 
Samaria,  and  west  of  Sanur,  which  he  supposes 
also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jarmuth,  the  Lcvitical  city 
of  Issachar. 

3.  One  of  tho  nineteen  fortified  plnces  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36)  named  lictwcen  Ada- 
mah  and  Hazor.  It  would  apjiear,  if  the  order 
of  the  list  may  lie  accepted,  to  have  been  in  the 
mountainous  country  N.  W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth.  In  this  district,  a  place  Iwaring 
the  name  of  litinvh  has  been  discovered  bv  Dr. 
Robinson.  It  lies  on  tho  main  track  between 
AHn  and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  about  eight  miles  E.  S.  K.  of  Snfid.  — 4. 
One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary 
(A.  V.  "coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Two 
placet  of  the  same  name  have  been  discovered 
in  the  district  allotted  to  Asher:  the  one  east 
of  Tyre,  and  within  alKiut  three  miles  of  it ;  the 
other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  south-east 
of  the  same  city.  If  either  of  these  places  rep- 
resent the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre 
and  the  sea-coast. — 5.  By  thin  name  in  2  K. 
viii.  29  and  2  Chr.  xxii.  6'  only,  is  designated 
Ramoth-Gii.bao.  —  6.  A  place  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  re-inhabited  by  the  Ben- 


jnmite*  after  their  return  from  tho  Captivity 
(Xch.  xi.  33).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benja- 
min (above.  No.  1)  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel, 
hut  its  position  in  the  list  (remote  from  Geba, 
Michmu-sh,  Bethel,  vcr.  31,  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  26, 
28)  seems  to  remove  it  farther  west,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  The 
situation  of  the  modern  Iiamleh  agrees  verv 
well  with  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too  well 
placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  times. 

Ra  math-Lc  hi.  The  name  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  Itestowed  by  Samson  on  the 
scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philis- 
tines with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg.  xv.  17).  "He 
cast  away  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand,  and 
called  that  place  *  Ramath-lchi,' "  —  as  if"  heav- 
ing of  the  jaw-bone."  But  Gcsenius  has  pointed 
out  that,  as  they  at  present  stand,  the  words  are 
exactly  parallel  to  Ramath-mizpch  and  Ramath- 
negeb,  and  mean  the  "  height  of  Lechi." 

Ra'math-MlZ  peh.  A  place  mentioned, 
in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification  of  the 
territory  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its  north- 
ern landmarks.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  place  with  that  early  sanc- 
tuary at  which  Jacob  and  Laban  set  up  their 
cairn  of  stones,  and  which  received  the  names 
of  Mizpeii,  Galeed,  and  Jcgar  Sahadutha; 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all  these  are 
identical  with  Ra'moth-Gilcad,  so  notorious  in 
the  later  history  of  the  nation. 
Ra  mat h  of  the  South,  more  accurately 
i  H.imah  of  the  South.  One  oi  the  towns  in  the 
i  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  apparent 
I  at  its  extreme  south  limit.  It  appears  from 
this  passage  to  have  been  another  name  for 
Baalatii-Beek.  Van  dc  Vcldc  takes  it  as 
identical  with  Rnmuth-lchi,  which  he  finds  at 
Teil  el-Lfh'ueh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  too  far 
south.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  place 
as  South  Ramoth  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27). 

Ramatha  im-Zo'phim.  The  ind  form 
of  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  Elkanah,  the 
father  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  resided.  It  is 
given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text 
and  A.  V.  but  once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere 
(i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix. 
18,  19,  22,  23.  xx.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs 
in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah.  2.| 
Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
is  dual  —  "the  double  eminence."  This  may 
jioint  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  of 
the  place,  or  may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
familiar  to  all"  students,  which  exists  in  lan- 
guage to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign  name  into 
an  intelligible  form.  Of  the  force  of  "  Zophim  " 
no  probable  explanation  has  lieen  given.  It 
was  an  ancient  name  on  the  cast  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxiii.  14).  and  there,  ns  here,  was  at- 
tached to  an  eminence.  Even  without  the 
testimonv  of  the  LXX.,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  narrative  itself,  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
—  where  he  lived,  built  an  altar,  died,  and  was 
buried  —  was  the  same  plnce  as  the  Rnmah  or 
Kamathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was  born.  Of 
its  jtosition,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  can  lie 
gat  tiered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparently  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth  (xix*.  18, 
&c.,  xx.  I ) ;  and  it  had  also  in  its  neighbor- 
hood a  great  well,  known  as  the  Well  of  H as- 
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Sechu  (xix.  22).  But,  unfortunately,  these 
■canty  particulars  throw  no  light  on  it*  situa- 
tion. In  the  4th  century,  Raiuathaim-Zophim 
was  located  near  I)  iospolis  (Lydda),  probably 
ut  Hamleh  :  hut  that  is  quite  untenable,  and 


quickly  disappeared  in  favor  of  another,  prob- 
ably older,  certainly  more  probable  tradition, 
which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  hill 
lour  miles  N.  \V.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the 
carly^tilgrims  and  Crusaders  as  Saint  Samuel 


int  Joye.  It  is  now  universally  desig- 
nated Nef>v  Stunwii  —  the  "Prophet  Samuel." 
[Ramah,  No.  2. 1 

Ra'mathem.  One  of  the  three  "  govern- 
ments "  which  were  added  to  Judaea  by  King 
Demetrius  Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (I  Mace.  xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Rama- 
thai  m,  probably  that  renowned  as  the  birth- 

Klace  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  though  this  cannot 
e  staid  with  certainty.  Ap. 
Ra'mathite,  the.  Shimci  the  Ramathite 
had  charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  The  name  implies 
that  he  was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah, 
but  there  is  no  tradition  or  other  clew  by  which 
the  particular  Ramah  to  which  this  worthy 
belonged  can  be  iden titled. 

Ram  OSes,  or  Raam'ses,  a  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  same  city  is  designated 
by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the  Heb.  text, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of 
Rameses,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same 
region.  The  first  mention  of  Rainuses  is  in 
the  narrative  of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his 
father  and  brethren  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  re- 
lated that  a  possession  was  given  them  "  in  the 
land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  This  land 
of  Rameses  either  corresponds  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  probably 
the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  with 
a  parallel  passage  (6).  The  name  next  occurs 
as  that  of  one  of  the  two  store-cities  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  i.  11).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Raamses  is  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  we  read  of 
Rameses  as  the  starting-point  of  the  journcv 
(Ex.  xii.  37  ;  see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5).  If 
then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
either  Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have 
to  endeavor  to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius 
supposes  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of 
Rameses.  His  reasons  are.  that  in  the  LXX. 
Hcroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  in 
a  passage  where  the  Heb.  only  mentions  "  the 
land  of  Goshen  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  28),  and  that  there 
is  a  monolithic  group  of  Aboo-Kcshcyd  repre- 
senting Turn  and  Ra,  and,  between  them, 
Rameses  II.,  who  was  probably  there  wor- 
shipped. The  biblical  narrative  of  the  (tosition 
of  Rameses  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches, 
and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israel- 
ites from  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the 
narrative  appears  to  indicate  a  mute  for  the 
chief  part  directly  towards  the  sea.  The  one 
fact,  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  at  tout  eight 
miles  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to 


ns  fatal  to  Lepsius's  identification.  There  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cities  in 
Egypt  bore  this  name. 

Rames'se  =  Rameses  (Jud.  L  9).  Ap. 
Rami  ah.    A  layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the 

sons  of  Parosh  ( Ezr.  x.  25). 

Ra  moth.  <  >ne  of  the  four  Lcviticul  cities 
of  Issaehar  according  to  the  catalogue  in  I  Chr. 
vi.  73. 

Ra  moth.  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the 
sons  of  Hani  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Ra'moth-Gil'ead,  the  "  heights  of  Gil- 
cad.  **  One  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  cast 
of  Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important  district, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  direct  state- 
ment of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that  it  commanded  the 
regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but 
also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews 
in  the  reigns  of  A  bah,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Ramath-Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which  again 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  occupied  the 
spot  on  which  Jacob  had  mode  his  covenant 
with  Laban.  It  was  the  city  of  refuge  for  the 
tribe  of  God  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi. 
38).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officers  ( 1  K. 
iv.  13).  In  the  second  Syrian  war,  Ramoth- 
Gilcad  played  a  conspicuous  part.  During  the 
invasion  related  in  1  K.  xv.  20,  or  some  subse- 


quent incursion,  this  important  place  had  been 
seized  by  Bcnhadad  I.  from  Omri  The  inci- 
dents of  Ahab's  expedition  are  well  known 
During  Ahaziah's  short  reign,  we  hear  nothing 
of  it:  it  probably  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite 
rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege 
He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town 
was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the 
throne  of  Damiiscus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
Henceforward  Ramoth-Gilead  disappears  from 
(tur  view.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the 
position  of  Ramoth  as  fifteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia (Amman).  In  this  case  they  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  Eusebius  placing  it 
west,  and  Jerome  east,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  modern  town  of 
es-Sali,  which  "Gesenius  proposes  to  identify 
with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ewald,  indeed,  pro- 
toscs  a  site  farther  north  as  more  probable. 
Ie  suggests  Rehnun,  a  tew  miles  west  of  Jerash. 
The  position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers 
tolerably  well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name  of 
Jef'arl,  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient  He- 
brew Oiliiid,  which  is  mentioned  by  Scetzcn  as 
four  or  five  miles  north  of  en-Salt.  And  prob- 
ably this  situation  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth. 

Ra  moth  in  Gil'ead,  Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh, 
xx.  8,  xxi.  38 ;  IK.  xxii.  3.    Elsewhere  the 
shorter  form.  Ramoth-Gilkao.  is  used. 
Rams' Horns.   [Comtbt;  Jubilee.] 
Rams'  Skins  dyed  red  formed  part  of 

the  materials  that  the  Israelites  were  ordered 
to  present  as  offerings  for  the  making  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5) :  of  which  they  served 
as  one  of  the  inner  coverings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.  and 
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Vulgate  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is  cor-  1 
rect.    The  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  thus  —  "  skins  of  red  rams."  I 
The  red  ram  is  ty  Ham.  Smith  identified  with 
the  Aoudad  sheep  (Ammtitniijits  Trayeitijtiitts). 

K  i  pha.    Sun  of  Binca,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (I  dir.  viii.  .37). 

Raph  ael.    "One  of  the  seven  holy  angels 
which  .  .  .  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  I 
the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).    According  to  i 
another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one  of 
the  four  angels  which  stood  round  the  throne 
of  God  ( Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael).  In 
Tobit,  he  appears  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  ! 
of  Tobias.  Ap. 

Rapha'im.    The  name  of  an  ancestor  of 
Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1 ).  Ap. 

Ra'phon.  A  city  of  Gilead,  under  the 
walls  of  which  Judas  Maccabxeus  defeated 
Timotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  37  only).  It  may  have 
been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is"  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapohs,  but  with  no  specification  of  its  posi- 
tion. In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying  Wetz- 
stein's  llauran,  Sue.  (I860),  a  place  named  Er- 
Kit/',  is  marked.  If  Er  llnfr.  be  Raphana,  wc 
should  expect  to  find  large  ruins.  Ap. 

Ra'phu.    The  father  of  Palti,  the  Benja- 
mite  s|»*  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

Ras'ses,  Children  of.  One  of  the  na- 
tions whose  country  was  ravaged  by  Holofornes 
in  h;s  approach  to  Judam  (Jud.  "ii.  23  only). 
The  old  Latin  version  reads  Thirtts  et  Ittisis. 
Woltf  restores  the  original  Chaldee  text  of  the 

Gissage  as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and  compares  the 
Iter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus.  Ap. 

Rath  umus.  "  Ruthurnus  the  story-wri- 
ter "  of  1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  same  as 
"  Reiicm  the  chancellor"  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17, 
23.  Ap. 

Raven,  the  well-known  bird  of  that  name 
which  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  '6rih 
is  correctly  translated.  This  bin!  was  not  al- 
lowcd  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15). 
The  word  '6rtb  is  doubtless  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  and  includes  other  species  of  the  genus 
CwtfOM,  such  as  the  crow  ( C.  coroii?)  and  tlio 
hooded  crow  (C.  comix).  The  LXX.  and 
Vul^'.  diff-r  materially  from  the  Hebrew  and 
our  Authorized  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7  ;  for 
whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  *'  that  the 
raven  went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark|  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up,"  in  the  two  old  ver- 
sions named  above,  together  with  the  Syriac, 
the  raven  is  represented  as  *'  not  returning 
until  the  water  was  dried  from  off  the  earth." 
The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cberith 
by  means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much 
fanciful  Speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
show  that  the  'orchim  ("  ravens ")  were  the 
people  of  Orljo,  a  small  town  near  Chcritb. 
Others  have  found  in  the  ravens  merely  mer- 
chants ;  while  Michaclis  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Elijah  merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests 
of  hares  and  other  game !  To  the  fact  of  the 
raven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and 
to  its  habit  of  flying  restlessly  alwut  in  constant 
search  for  food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite, 
may  perhaps  be  traced  "the  reason  for  its  being 
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selected  by  our  Lord  and  the  inspired 
as  the  especial  object  of  God's  providing  care. 
The  raven  belongs  to  the  order  Inaaaurt*,  fam- 
ily <\>nid,r. 

Ra'ziS.  "  One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem," 
who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible 
circumstances,  that  lie  might  not  fall  "  into  the 
hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Mace  xiv.  37-46). 
In  "lying,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his 

Gulch  in  a  resurrection  (ver.  46).   This  act  of 

suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  .Jewish  law  and  people,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion.    A  p. 

Razor.  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  alter  the  completion  of  a 
vow  must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num. 

vi.  9,  18,  viii.  7  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8  ;  Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  Is. 

vii.  20;  Ez.  v.  I  ;  Acts  xviii.  18).  The  Instru- 
ments of  his  work  were  probably,  as  in  modern 
times,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  mirror,  and 
perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26). 
Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priest*  were 
accustomed  to  shave  their  whole  bodies. 

Real  a.  A  Reuben ite,  son  of  Micah,  and 
apparently  prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5). 
The  name  is  identical  with 

Real  ah.  1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the 
son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).  — 2.  The  children 
of  Reaiah  were  a  family  of  Ncthinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babvlon  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  47  ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Re  ba.  One  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Midi- 
anitcs  slain  by  the  chi.Mren  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

Rebec  ca.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
RsBEKAB  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

Rebek'ah,  daughter  of'Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
23)  and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  her 
father's  cousin.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in 
the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan- 
arain  (Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with 
Rcbcknh,  her  consent  and  marriage,  are  related. 
For  nineteen  years,  she  was  childless :  then, 
after  the  prayers  of  Isaac,  and  her  journey  to 
inquire  of  the"  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born  ; 
and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly 
the  companion  and  favorite  of  his  muther 
(xxiv.  19-28),  the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind 
to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven  by 
a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Rchckah's  beauty  became"  ns  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  It 
was  probably  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
when  Rcbcknh  suj^csted  the  deceit  thut  was 
practised  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father.  She 
directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  fore- 
saw the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger, 
ami  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send 
Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram  (xxvii.)  to  her  own 
kindred  (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  died  daring  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram.  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  a* 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of 
God  regarding  her  children  before  they  were 
born. 

Re  chab.  1.  The  father  or  ancestor  of 
Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  23  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  55  ;  Jer. 
xxxv.  6-19),  identified  by  some  writers  with 
Hubub.  — 2.  One  of  the  two  "captains  of 
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bands  "  whom  Ishboshcth  took  into  his  service, 
and  who  conspired  to  murder  him  (2  Sum.  iv. 
2).  —  3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  part 
of  Bcih-hoccerein  (Neb.  iii.  14). 

Re'chabites.  The  tribe  thus  mimed  ap- 
pears before  us  in  one  memorable  HCM.  Their 
history  before  mid  after  it  lies  in  some  ob- 
scurity.—  (I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of 
Reehab  is  identified  with  a  section  of  the  Ken- 
ites,  who  came  into  Canaan  with  the  Israelites, 
and  retained  their  nomadic  habits ;  and  the 
name  of  Hammath  is  mentionetl  as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  Urn  inferred 
from  this  passage  that  the  descendant*  of  Re- 
chab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  set- 
tled from  the  first  at  Jahez  in  Judah.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  this  passage  refers  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Rcchabites  after  their 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Of  Rechab  himself 
nothing  is  known.  H"e  may  have  been  the 
father,  he  may  have  been  the  "remote  ancestor, 
of  Jehonadab.  The  name  may  have  pointed, 
as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2  Sam  iv.  2,  to  a  con- 
spicuous fonn  of  the  wild  Bedouin  life,  and 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Jiider,  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel 
who  drives  as  with  the  fun- of  madness  (2  K. 
ix.  20).  Bouldue  infers  from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii. 
14,  that  the  two  great  prophets  Elijah  and 
Elisha  were  known,  each  of  them  in  his  time, 
as  the  chariot  (Recel>)  of  Israel.  He  infers  from 
this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets, 
who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity,  were 
known  as  the  "  sons  of  the  chariot.1'  H'ne 
limit,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken 
as  a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown 
Rechab. 

(II.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab 
has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  He  and  his 
people  had  all  along  l»een  worshippers  of  Je- 
hovah, circumcised,  though  not  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not 
considering  themselves  hound  by  the  Mosaic 
law  and  ritual.  The  worship  of"  Baal  was  ac- 
cordingly not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to  the 
Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8, 
vi.  3-6).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both 
evils,  and  as  in  the  ease  of  Elijah,  and  of  the 
Nazarites  of  Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of 
asceticism.  There  waa  to  tie  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor 
sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any. 
All  their  days  they  were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as 
remembering  that  they  were  strangers  in  the 
land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  was  to  lie  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribal 
existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  they 
adhered  faithfully  to  this  rule.  The  Xaha- 
tha-ans  and  Wahubys  supply  us  with  a  itriking 
jMirallel. 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  N'clmchad- 
nc/zar,  in  B.C.  607,  drove  the  Rcchabites  from 
their  tents.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely 
drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The  names 
of  the  RechaliitC*  show  that  they  continued  to 
be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.    They  are  already 


known  to  the  prophet.  One  of  them  (ver.  3) 
liears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nazaritc 
life  gaiued  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  Ijord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned 
to  priests  and  Levites,  within  it*  precincts. 
Here  they  are  tempted,  and  are  proof  against 
the  temptation.  The  history  of  this  trial  ends 
with  a  sjK-eial  blessing  :  "  Jonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  forever"  (ver.  19).  The  words,  "  to  stand 
More  me."  are  essentially  liturgical.  The 
Rcchabites  were  solemnly"  adopted  into  the 
families  of  Israel,  and  were  recognized  as  in- 
corporated into  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  traces  of  their  after-history  in  the 
biblical  or  later  writers.  (I.)  We  have  the  sin- 
gular heading  of  the  Ps.  Ixxi.  in  the  LXX. 
version,  indicating  that  the  "  sons  of  Jonadab  " 
shared  the  captivity  of  Israel.  (2.)  There  is 
the  significant  mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab  in 
Neh.  iii.  14,  as  co-ojicrating  with  the  priests, 
Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  (3.)  The  mention  of  the 
house  of  Rechab  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not 
without  difficulty,  points,  there  can  lie  little 
doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Rcchabites 
have  become  scrilies.  They  give  themselves  to 
a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
hands  of  Levites.  The  close  juxtaposition  of 
the  Rcchabites  with  the  descendants  of  David 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  1  shows  also  in  how  honorable  an 
esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time  when  that 
book  waa  compiled.  (4.)  The  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  Just,  given  by  Hege- 
sippus,  brings  the  name  of  the  Rcchabites  once 
more  before  us,  and  in  a  very  strange  connec- 
tion. While  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
stoning  him,  "  one  of  the  priests  of  the  sons  of 
Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out, 

rrototing  against  the  crime.  We  may  accept 
legesippus  as  an  additional  witness  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Rcchabites  as  a  recognized  body 
up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Temple.  (5.)  Some  later 
notices  ure  not  without  interest.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  in  the  12th  century  mentions  that  near 
El-Jubar  (  —  Pumhcditha)  he  found  Jews  who 
were  named  Rcchabites.  They  tilled  the 
ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  abstained  from 
wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who 
devoted  themselves  to  studying  the  law,  and 
weeping  for  Jerusalem.  A  later  traveller.  Dr. 
Wolff,  gives  a  vet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
!  re|M»rt.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen 
told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rcchabites  of 
Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca.  When  he  came 
near  Senaa  he  came  in  contac  t  with  a  trilie,  the 
Bi-ni-Khaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with 
i  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them, 
Mousn,  Wolff  conversed.  In  a  later  journal, 
he  mentions  a  second  interview  with  ftfonaa, 
describes  them  as  keeping  strictly  to  the  old 
rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name  of  the  B'nc- 
Arhab,  and  says  that  B'ne-Isracl  of  the  tril>e 
of  Dan  live  with  them.  It  has  been  thought 
right  to  give  these  statements  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

!    Re'chah.   In  l  Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-rapha, 
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Pascah,  and  Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder,  '  deavored  to  find  an  etymological  derivation. 


of  Ir-nahash,  are  said  to  have  l>een  "  the  men 
of  Rechah." 

Recorder,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Jewish  state,  exercising  the  function!*,  not  sim- 
ply of  tin  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council.  In  David's  court, 
the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  officers  of 
his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24  ;  1  Chr. 


Of  these  the  earliest  ( Kuro|K-nn)  writers  pro- 
posed  a  derivation  from  Edom,  "  ppd,"  by  the 
Greeks  translated  literally.  The  Oreeks  and 
Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  a  great  king,  Erythras,  who  reigned  in 
the  adjacent  country  :"  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  apjK-ar  to  lw  distortions  of 
the  tradition  that  Himver  was  the  name  of  ap- 


xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled  with  parent ly  the  chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last,  great  South-Arabian  kingdom ;  whence  the 
probably  as  being  their  president  (I  K.  ir.  3 ;  '  Himyerites  and  HotncriUe.  Himver  appears 
comp.  I  K.  xviii.  18,  .37  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).        to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  "  ah  mar.  *  ml. 

Red  Sea.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  on  these  etvmological 
Red  Sea  was  bv  the  Israelites  called  "  the  sea"  grounds,  the  connection  between  the  Phceni- 
(Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,*16,  21.  28,  xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19  ;  cians  and  the  Himyerites,  or  that  in  this  is  tho 
Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7  ;  and  many  other  passages),  !  true  origin  of  the  upjwllation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
and  specially  "  the  sea  of  suim  "  (Ex.  x.  19,  xiii.  But  when  the  ethnological  side  of  the  question 
18,  xv.  4,  22,  xxiii.  31  ;  Num.  xiv.  25;  &c.).  is  considered,  the  evidence  is  much  strength- 
It  is  also  perhaps  written  gupfuih  in  Num.  xxi.  [  ened.  The  South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a 
14,  rendered  '*  lt  d  Sea"  in  A.  V. ;  and  in  like  [  Joktanite  (or  Shemite)  nation  mixed  with  a 
manner,  in  Drat*  i.  1,  *«/>n.  The  LXX.  al- 
ways render  it  i]  hpvQpit  du?-aatja  (except  in 
Jutig.  xi.  16).  Of  the  nnmrs  of  this  sea,  (1.) 
yam  signifies  "  the  sea,"  or  any  sen.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  Nile  (exactly  as"  the  Arabic  hnhr 
is  so  applied)  in  Nah.  iii.  8.  (2.)  V«m-.*ii/>a. 
The  neMtltjg  of  *m/</i,  and  the  reason  of  its 
being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to 


Cushite.    The  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men. 

Anrimt  Limits.  —  The  most  important  chants 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  been  tho  drying-up  of  its 
northern  extremitv,  "  the  tongne  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sea."  The  land  aUmt  the  head  of  the 
gulf  has  risen,  and  that  near  the  Mediterranean 
liecome  depressed.    The  head  of  the  gulf  hn 


much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  consequently  retired  gradually  since  the  Chris- 
it  nufi,  rerti,  sen  weed.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  j  tian  era.    T*hus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been 


O.  T.  almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea 
of  the  Exodus;  it  also  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  ^he  exposure  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  in  Is. 
xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  "  flag"  in  the 
A.  V.  It  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
those  already  referred  to  :  in  Jon.  ii.  5  (A.  V. 
"  weeds  ").  Thcsiinh  of  the  sea,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  sm-tt^trt  resrmtJinrj  urxJ.  Such  sea- 
weed is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  ReJ  Sea.  But  it  may  have  been  tilto 
applied  to  any  substance  resembling  wool,  pro- 
duced by  a  fluvial  rush,  such  as  the  papyrus, 
and  hence  by  a  synecdoche  to  such  rush  itself. 


(3.)  Yfor,  s'ignihes  "  a  nv 
apply  to  "  a  great  river," 
to  "  an  arm  of  the  sea  ; 


sea "  absolutely,  like  the  Arabic  bnhr.  Ge- 
senius  says  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  of  the 
Nile.  From  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs,  there  appears  to  he  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  y>w  applies  exclusively 
to  the  Nile.  In  the  passages  relating  to  the 
exposure  of  Moses,  it  anjicars  to  apply  to  the 
ancient  extension  of  the  Red  Sea  "towards 
Tanis  (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to 


fulfilled  (xi.  15,  xix.  5)  :  the  tongucof  the  Red 
Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifty 
miles  from  its  ancient  head.  An  ancient  canal 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
flowing  through  the  Wadi-t-Tunieyl<t.  and  irri- 
gating with  its  system  of  water-channtls  a  large, 
extent  of  country.  The  drying-up  of  the  head 
of  the  gulf  ap|>ears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  this  canal. 
The  country,  for  the  distance  above  indicated,  is 
now  a  desert  of  gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patche.1 
about  the  old  sca-botto'm,  of  rank  marsh-land, 
now  called  the  "  Bitter  Lakes."  At  the  north- 
It  seems  to  ern  extremity  of  this  salt  waste  is  a  small  Ink*, 
or  the  like,  and  also  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of  Hcroopolis :  th-i 
'  Mid  perhaps  to  «'  a  lake  is  now  Birket  ct-Timsrfh,  "  the  I^keof  the 
Crocodile."  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  gulf.  The  canal  that  con- 
nected this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic 
origin.  It  was  anciently  known  as  th»«  "  Foss:i 
Regum."  and  the  "  Canal  of  Hero."  The  time 
at  which  the  canal  was  extended,  after  the  drv- 
ing-up  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  present 
head,  is  uncertain  ;  hut  it  mu«t  have  been  late, 


th 


w 
the 


canal  through  whic  h 
passed  to  the  "  tongue 

(4  )  v  fpvtttM  (tii/jinna.  The  origin  of  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  the  source  of  more  sjieenla- 
tiou  even  than  the  obscure  su/>h :  for  it  lies 
more  within  the  range  of  general  scholarship. 


i)  be  the  ancient  and  probnblv  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
ater  of  the  Nile    Traces  of  the  ancient  channel  throughout  its 


Egyptian  Sea."  entire  length,  to  the  vicinity  of  Rnbastis.  exist 
at  intervals  in  the  present  day.  The  land  north 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  a  plain  of 
heavy  sand,  merging  into  marsh-land  nenr  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  extending  to  Pale*. 


The  authors  of  theories  concerning  it  may  1m-  tine.  This  region,  including  Wadi-t-Tumcvlat. 
divided  into  two  seh»>ol«.  The  first  have  as-  was  prohahlv  the  frontier-land  occupied  in  part 
cribed  it  to  s„ine  natural  phenomenon  ;  such  as  bv  the  Israelites,  and  open  to  the  incursions  of 
the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  mountains  the  wild  trihes  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
of  the  western  coast,  the  red  color  of  the  Phti*icnl  Thscrii>tinn. —  In  extreme  length  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  zo-  Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  B<ih  el- 
ophites,  the  red  coral  of  the  sea.  the  red  sea-  Mendeb  (or  rather  Ra.s  Brfh  el-Mend,  b)  in  lat. 
weed,  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been  wen  12°  40'  N.,  to  the  modern  head  of  the  GnW  of 
in  great  numU-rs,  &c.    The  second  have  en-  Suez.  lat.  30°  N.    Its  greatest  width  mav  t* 
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stated  roughly  At  about  200  geographical  mile* : 
thin  is  about  lat.  16°  30';  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  than  in  some 
other  portions.  From  shore  to  shore,  its  nar- 
rowest part  is  at  Was  Hums,  lat.  24°.  on  the 
African  coast,  to  Has  Bereedcc  opposite,  a  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  El-Mcdecneh ; 
and  thence  northwards  to  Rus  Mohammad,  the 
sea  maintains  nl  out  the  same  average  width  of 
liM)  geographical  miles.  At  Has  Mohammad, 
the  Hid  Sea  is  split  by  the  granitic  Peninsula 
of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs  :  the  westernmost,  or 
Gulf  of  Suez,  is  now  about  130  geographical 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  aliout 
18,  though  it  contracts  to  less  than  10  miles; 
the  easternmost,  or  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh.  is  only 
about  90  miles  long,  from  the  Straits  of  Tiran, 
to  the  'Akabeh,  and  oi*  proportionate  narrow- 
ness. In  mid-channel,  exclusive  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a  width  of  100  miles  | 
clear,  except  the  Dsedalus  reef.  The  bottom1 
in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and 
stones,  from  Suez  as  far  as  Juddah  ;  and  thence 
to  the  straits  it  is  commonly  mud.  The  deep- 
est sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart 
is  1 ,054  fathoms  in  lat.  22°  30'.  Journeying 
southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is  the  Penin- 
sula of  Sinai :  on  the  right  is  the  desert  coast 
of  Egypt,  of  limestone  formation  like  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Nile  Valley  in  Egypt ;  the  cliffs  on 
the  sea-margin  stretching  landwards  in  a  great 
rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains  (I*  ginning  about  lat.  28°  4', 
and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at 
intervals  alnivc  the  limestone,  generally  about 
fifteen  miles  distant.  This  coast  is  especially 
intcresting  in  a  biblical  point  of  view;  lor  here 
were  some  of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  in  those  secluded  and 
barren  mountains  lived  verv  earlv  Christian 
hermits.  South  of  the  "  Elba "  chain,  the 
country  gradually  sinks  to  a  plain,  until  it  rises 
to  the  highland  of  Get-dan,  lat.  15°,  and  thence 
to  the  straits  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  sterile,  sandv,  and  thinly  peopled. 
The  Gulf  of  El-'Akabeh  (i.e.  "of  the  Moun- 
tain-road ")  h  the  termination  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Ghor  or  'Arahih  that  runs  north- 
ward's to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  itself  a  narrow 
valley;  the  sides  are  lofty  and  precipitous 
mountnins,  of  entire  barrenness ;  the  bottom  is 
a  river  like  sea.  running  nearly  straight  for  its 
whole  length  of  about  90  miles.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending 
m  arly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction. 
The  western  shore  is  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 
The  sea,  from  its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  boats.  The  Arabian  coast 
outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabeh  is  skirted  by 
the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which  in  some 
few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave 
a  ts-lt  of  coast  conntrv,  called  Tihamch,  or  the 
Ghor.  like  the  Shefelah  of  Palestine.  This 
tract  is  generally  a  sandv  parched  plain,  thinly 
inhabited  ;  these  characteristics  being  especially 
strong  in  the  north.  The  mountains  of  the 
Hcjaz  consist  of  ridtres  running  parallel  towards  j 
the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as  they  I 
recede.  The  distant  ranges  have  a  rugged  i 
pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic  :  nearer  the  sea 


many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone, 
while  the  beach-hills  consist  of  light-colored 
sandstone,  fronted  by  and  containing  large 
quantities  of  shells  and  masses  of  coral.  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jel>el  'Eyn- 
Uiina,  6,090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits  ;  a  little 
farther  south,  and  close  to  Mo'eyleh,  are  moun- 
tains rising  from  6,330  to  7.700  ft.  A  little 
north  of  Ycmbo'  is  a  remarkable  group,  the 
pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharehides  ;  and 
beyond,  about  twenty -five  mill's  distant,  rises  J. 
Hadwa.  Further  south,  J.  Subh  is  remarkable 
for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which  is  greater 
than  any  other  between  Yembo'  and  Jiddah  ; 
and  still  farther,  but  about  eightv  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  J.  Has  cl-Kura  rises  U-hind 
the  holy  city,  Mekkeh.  The  chain  continues 
the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Titufmeh,  north  of  Ycmbo',  is  of  moderate 
elevation,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no 
beach.  To  the  southward  I  to  Juddah  |  it  is 
more  sandv  and  less  elevated.  The  coral  of 
the  Red  Sea  is  remarkably  abundant,  and 
beautifully  colored  and  variegated.  The  earli- 
est navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  bv  the 

1 in-historical    Phoenicians)    is   mentioned  by 
ierodotus.    "  Scsostris  (Ramcscs  II.)  was  the 
first  who,  passing  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fleet 
of  long  vessels,  reduced  under  his  authority  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the  Fry  thra-an 
Sea."    Three  centuries  later,  Solomon's  navy 
was  built  "  in  Eziongelier  which  is  beside  Elotli, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Yam  Sftph),  in 
the  land  of  Edom  "  ( 1  K.  ix.  26).    It  is  possible 
that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and 
that  Eziongcber  is  now  dry  land.  Jehoshaphat 
also  "  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold  ;  but  they  went  not,  for  the  ships  were 
broken  at  Eziongelier"  (1  K.  xxii.  48).  The 
sci  ne  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be  Edh- 
Dhahab.    The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Sol- 
omon, is  unknown.    From  Plinv  wc  learn  that 
the  ships  were  of  papyrus,  and  like  the  boats  of 
the  Nile ;  and  this  statement  was  in  some 
measure  correct.    More  precise  and  curious  is 
El-Makrcezec's  description,  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1 5th  century,  of  the  ships  that  sailed 
from  Eydhab  on  the  Egyptian  coast  to  Juddah  : 
"  Their  '  jelebehs,'  which  carry  the  pilgrims  on 
the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  l hem.  but 
their  planks  are  sewed   together  with  fibre, 
which  is  taken  from  the  eocoanut-trce,  and 
they  calk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of 
the'  date-palm  ;   then  they  '  pay  '  them  with 
butter,  or  the  oil  of  the  palma  C  hristi.  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (soualus  carcharias).  .  .  . 
The  sails  of  these  jelebehs  are  of  matt  made  of 
the  diim-palm  "    The  fleets  appear  to  have 
sailed  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  re- 
turned in  I>cceml>er  or  the  middle  of  January  . 
The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centu- 
ries the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East, 
Contained  ports  of  celebrity.    Of  these,  Elath 
and  Eziongcber  alone  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.    The  Herrsipolite  Gulf  is  of  the 
chief  interest  :  it  was  near  to  Goshen  ;  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
it  was  the  "  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea."  It 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  tin* 
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sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ileroopolia  is 
doubtless  the  same  a*  Hero,  and  its  site  is 

Krobably  identilied  with  the  modern  Aboo- 
[eshcyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  Suez  is  a 
poor  town,  and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage, 
with  very  shoal  water."  On  the  shore  of  the 
Ilcroopolitc  Gulf  was  also  Arsinoc,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  :  its  site  has  not  been 
settled.  Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans :  it  is 
now  of  no  note.  On  the  western  coast  was 
also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modern  town  El-Kusevr,  which 
now  forms  the  point  of  communication  with 
the  old  route  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  const, 
the  principal  porta  arc  Mu'eyleh,  Ycmho'  (the 
port  of  hl-Medceneh),  Juddah  (the  port  of 
Mekkeh),and  Mukha,  by  us  commonly  written 
Mocha.  The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was, 
in  very  ancient  times,  unquestionably  great. 
The  earliest  records  tell  ol  the  ships  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  IMnenicmns,  and  the  Arabs. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  ren- 
dered the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
difficult:  it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages, 
and  made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise 
across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.    This  change 

Spear-  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes 
the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  Kgypt.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammad,  the  Red  Sea  trade  has 
been  insignificant. 

Red  Sea,  Passage  of.  The  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  The 
points  that  arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage, 
the  narrative,  and  the  importance  of  the  event 
in  biblical  history.  1.  It  is  usual  to  suppose 
that  the  most  northern  place  at  which  the  Red 
Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the  present  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition  depends 
upon  the  erroneous  idea,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  gulf  did  not  extend  farther  to  the 
northward  than  at  present.  An  examination  ] 
of  the  country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  sea  has  receded  many  miles.  The 
old  bed  is  indicated  by  the  Birkct-e"t-Timsah,  or 
"  Lake  of  the  Crocodile,"  and  the  more  south- 
ern Bitter  Lakes;  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
former  probably  corresponding  to  the  head  of 
the  gulr  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  before  we  ean  attempt  to  discover 
where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from 
which  they  started  was  Barneses,  a  place  cer- 
tainly in  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  we  iden- 
tify with  the  Widi-t-Tumeylat.  After  the  men- 
tion that  the  people  journeyed  from  Ramcses 
to  Succoth,  and  fxsfore  that  of  their  departure 
from  Succoth,  a  passage  occurs  which  appears 
to  show  the  tlrst  direction  of  the  journey,  and 
not  a  change  in  the  route  (Ex.  xiii.  17.  18). 
At  the  end  of  the  second  day's  journey,  the 
camping-place  was  at  Etham  "  in  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness"  (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii. 
6.)  Here  the  Wtfdi-t-Tumcylat  was  probably 
left,  as  it  is  cultivable,  and  terminates  in  the 
desert.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  jour- 
ney, after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at 
Ktham,  is  this,  stating  a  command  given  to 
Moses  :  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  turn  (or  1  return  'J  and  encamp  (or 


'  that  they  encamp  again  ']  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.,  "  that  they  turn  and  encamp,''  seems  to 
us  the  most  probable  of  ihoM  we  have  given. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day's  march,  for  each 
camping- place  seems  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
day's  journey,  the  Israelites  cncam|icd  by  the 
sea.  The  pfacc  of  this  last  encampment,  and 
that  of  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that 
our  views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are 
correct,  would  be  not  very  far  from  the  Perse- 
politan  monument.  It  is  here  necessary  to 
1  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
|  common  opinion  that  the  Israelites  passed  near 
1  the  present  head  of  the  gulf.  Local  tradition 
is  in  its  favor ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
local  tradition  in  Egypt  and  the  neighboring 
countries,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  history, 
is  of  very  little  value.  The  Muslims  supitose 
Memphis  to  have  been  the  city  at  which  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus  resided  l>efore  that  event 
occurred.  From  opposite  Memphis  a  broad  vul- 
ley  leads  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  in  part  called 
the  Wadi-t-Teeh,  or  "  Valley  of  the  Wander- 
ing." From  it  the  traveller  reaches  the  sea 
beneath  the  lofty  Gebel-ct-Takah,  which  rises 
on  the  north,  and  shuts  ofT  all  escape  in  that 
direction,  excepting  by  a  narrow  way  along  the 
seashore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have  occupied. 
The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the  narra- 
tive is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local 
features  seei.i  suited  for  a  great  event.  The 
supposition  that  the  Israelites  took  an  Upper 
route,  now  that  of  the  Mekkeh  caravan,  along 
the  desert,  to  the  north  of  the  (derated  tract 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  must  be  mentioned, 
although  it  is  less  probable  than  that  just  no- 
ticed, and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  Wo 
therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion  warranted 
by  the  narrative  is  that  already  stated,  which 
supposes  the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  northernmost  part  of  its  ancient 
extension.  The  last  camping-place  was  before 
Pi-hahiroth.  It  appears  that  Migdol  was  l>c- 
hind  Pi-hahiroth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Baal- 
zephon  and  the  sea.  These  neighl>oring  places 
have  not  been  identified.  From  Pi  haliiroth 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  sea.  The  onh  points 
bearing  on  geography  in  the  account  of  this 
event  are  that  the  sea*  was  divided  by  an  east 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  inlci  that  it 
was  crowed  from  west  to  cast,  and  that  the 
whole  Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  some  miles  broad.  <  )n 
the  whole,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  about 
twelve  miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea. 
2.  A  careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  event.  When  the 
Israelites  had  departed.  Pharaoh  repented  that 
he  hail  let  them  go.  The  strength  of  Pharaoh's 
army  is  not  further  specified  than  by  the  state- 
ment that  "  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots 
and  [or  '  even  ']  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and 
captains  over  every  one  of  them  "  (Ex.  xiv.  7). 
With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a  small  one, 
was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite 
multitude,  encnml>ered  with  women,  children, 
and  cattle,  Pharaoh  overtook  the  people  "en- 
camping by  the  sea  "  (9).    When  the  Israelites 
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the  oppressor'*  army,  they  were  terrified, 
and  murmured  against  Moses.  Then  Moses 
encouraged  them,  bidding  them  tiee  how  (iod 
would  nave  them.  It  seems  from  the  narrutive 
that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  he  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a 
heart  full  of  faith  ;  lor  we  read,  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  W hen-fort  criest  thou  unto 
me  ?  Speuk  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  go  forward  :  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide 
it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry 
(ground)  through  the  midst  of  tip-  sea"  (Ex. 
xiv.  15,  16).  That  night  the  two  armies,  the  fu- 
gitives and  the  pursuers,  were  encamped  near 
together.  Between  them  was  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  light 
to  the  Israelites.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel 
the  sounds  of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  roaring 
of  the  sea.  But  the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and 
a  sign  of  deliverance.  The  time  was  now  tome 
for  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  the  Exodus. 
"  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
sea  ;  and  the  Ia>rd  caused  the  sea  to  go  |hack] 
by  a  strong  east  wind  nil  that  night,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  |land|,  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground  j  ;  and 
the  waters  |wcre|  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left  "  (Ex.  xiv. SI,  22, 
COmp.  29).  The  narrative  distinctly  states  that 
a  path  was  made  through  the  sea,  and  that  the 
waters  were  a  wall  on  either  hand.  The  term 
"  wall  "  does  not  apjiear  to  oblige  us  to  suppose, 
as  many  have  done,  that  the  sea  stood  up  like  a 
cliflf  on  either  side,  but  should  rather  be  consid- 
ered to  mean  a  barrier,  as  the  former  idea 
implies  a  seemingly-needless  addition  to  the 
miracle;  while  the  latter  seems  to  be  not  dis- 
cordant with  the  language  of  the  narrutive. 
It  was  during  the  night  that  the  Israelites 
crossed,  and  the  Egyptians  iollowed.  In  the 
morning  watch,  the  last  third  or  fourth  of  the 
night,  or  the  |»criod  before  sunrise.  Pharaoh's 
army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided  sea,  and 
was  there  miraculously  troubled,  so  that  the 
Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (23-25).  Then  was 
Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch  out  his 
hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its  strength,  and 
overwhelmed  the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one 
remained  alive  (26-28).  In  a  later  passage, 
some  particulars  are  mentioned  which  are  not 
distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus. 
The  place  is  indeed  a  poetical  one ;  but  its 
meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea,  there  was  a 
storm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  an  earthquake  (  Ps.  Ixxvii. 
15-90).  3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in 
biblical  history  is  shown  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  hooks  of  the 
<>.  T.  written  in  later  times.  In  them  it  is  the 
chief  fact  of  Jewish  history.  It  may  l>c  in- 
quired how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  have  lieen 
no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among 
f lie  Egyptians.  This  question  involves  rhat  of 
the  time  in  Egyptian  historv  to  which  this 
event  should  be  assigned.  The  date  of  the 
Exodus  according  to  different  chronologers 
varies  more  than  three  hundred  years;  the 


dates  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  ruling  during 
this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  full 
one  hundred.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  begin 
ning  of  the  xviiith  dvnasty  be  taken,  and  the 
highest  date  of  the  Exodus,  both  which  we 
consider  the  most  probable  of  those  which  huve 
been  conjectured  in  the  two  cases,  the  Israelites 
must  have  left  Egypt  in  a  period  of  which 
monuments  or  other  records  are  almost  want- 
ing. 

Reed.  Under  this  name  we  propose  noti- 
cing the  following  Hebrew  words  : —  1.  Agmon 
occurs  Job  xl.  26  (A.  V.  xli.  2,  "  hook  "*),  XL 
12  (A.  V.  xli.  20,  "caldron");  Is.  ix.  14 
(A.  V.  "rush").  The  agmdn  is  mentioned 
also  as  an  Egyptian  plunt,  in  a  sentence  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  15 ;  while  from  Iviii. 
5  we  learn  that  it  had  a  pendulous  panicle. 
There  can  tie  no  doubt  that  it  denotes  some 
aquatic  reed-like  plunt,  whether  of  the  nat. 
order  Cyperacetr  or  that  of  (Jraminetr.  Cel- 
sius has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Arundo  }>hrag- 
mitis :  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  his  opinion. 
\  The  Aruttdo  phragmitia  (now  the  Phrugmtlis  com- 
munis), if  it  does  not  occur  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  is  represented  by  a  very  closely  allied 
species,  viz.  the  A.  i statu  of  Delisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plant  will  answer 
well   to  the  "  bowing-down   the  head "  of 


which  Isaiah  speaks.  2.  Gomt,  translated 
"rush"  and  "bulrush"  by  the  A.  V.,  with- 
out doubt  denotes  the  celebrated  paj>er-reed 
of  the  ancients  (Pajn/rus  antiquarian),  a  plant 
of  the  Sedge  family,  Ctfjirrare<r,  which  formerly 
in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The 
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Hebrew  word  is  found  four  tiroes  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  ii.  3  ;  Is.  xviii.  2,  xxxv.  7 ;  Job  viii.  II). 
According  to  Bruce,  the  modern  Abyssinian* 
used  boats  made  of  tin-  papyrus-reed.  The 
papyrus-reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt :  it 
grows,  however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  town.  The  papyrus-pbint  (Papy- 
rus anliqwrum)  has  an  angular  stein  from  three 
to  six  feet  high,  though  occasionally  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet ;  it  has  no  leaves ; 
the  flowers  are  in  very  small  spikclets,  which 
grow  on  the  thread-like  flowering  branchlets 
which  form  a  bushy  crown  to  each  stem.  S. 
'Ardth  is  translated  "  paper-reed  "  in  Is.  xix.  7, 
the  only  passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs : 
there  is  not  the  slightest  authority  for  this  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  "  Aroth,"  says  Kimchi,  "  if 
the  name  to  designate  pot-herbs  and  green 
plants."  It  probably  denotes  the  open  grassy 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  4.  Kaneh,  the 
generic  name  of  a  reed  of  any  kind  ;  it  occurs 
in  numerous  passages  of  the  O.  T.,  and  some- 
times denotes  the  "stalk"  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli. 
5,  22),  or  the  "branches"  of  the  candlestick 
(Ex.  xxv.  and  xxxvii.)  :  in  Job  xxxi.  22, kaneh 
denotes  the  bone  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow 
and  the  shoulder  (os  humeri).  The  word  is 
variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  stalk," 
"  branch,"  "  bone,"  "  calamus,'1  "  reed." 
Strand  (Flor.  PalaM.  28-30)  gives  the  follow- 
ing names  of  the  reed-plants  of  Palestine:  — 
Saccharum  officinale,  Cyperus  papyrus  ( Papyrus 
antiipmrum),  C.  rotundas  and  C.  csculcntus,  and 
Arundo  scriptoria ;  but  no  doubt  the  species  are 
The  Arundo  donax,  the  A.  sEayjtti- 


aca  (?)  of  Bovtf,  is  common  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be  "  the  staff  of  the 
bruised  reed  "  to  which  Sennacherib  compared 
the  power  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xviii.  21  ;  Ez.  xxix. 


6,  7).  The  thick  stem  of  this  reed  may  have 
been  used  as  walking-staves  by  the  ancient 
Orientals  ;  perhaps   the   measuring-reed  was 

l  this  plant  ;  at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this 
huge  grass  are  in  much  demand  for  fishing- 
rods,  &c.  Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  ktneh  (Is.  xliii.  24;  Ex. 

!  xxvii.  19  ;  Cant.  iv.  14),  or  more  folly  by  kinek 
l>6*em,  see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or  bv  kaneh  h\utiib,  Jer. 

I  vi.  20  ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  sweet  cane," 
and  "calamus."  It  was  of  foreign  importation 
(Jer.  vi.  20).  Some  writers  have  sought  to 
identify  the  kfneh  bosem  with  the  Arorus  ralamm, 
the  "  sweet  sedge."  Dr.  Royle  refers  the  xu/ta- 
poc  upupaTinos  of  Dioscorides  to  a  species  of 
Androjtogon,  which  he  calls  .4.  calamus  aromati- 
cits,  a  plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India.  Still  there  is  no 
necessity  to  refer  the  ke~neh  bosem  or  hottdf)  to 
the  Ku'/nutyr  upuuariKoc  of  Dioscorides  :  it  may 
be  represented  by  Dr.  Roylc's  plant,  or  by  the 
Androporjon  Scfurnanthus,' the  lemon-grass  of 
India  aiid  Arabia. 

Reelai  ah.    One  of  the  children  of  the 

(  province  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  (Esr. 
ii.  2).  In  Neh.  vii.  7,  he  is  called  Raamiah; 
and  in  1  Esd.  v.  8,  Reksaias. 

Roe  lius.  This  name  occupies  the  place 
of  Bigvai  in  Ezr.  ii.  2  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  Ap. 

Rcesai  as.  The  same  as  Reelai.iii  or 
Raamiah  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  Ap. 

Refiner.  The  refiner's  art  was  essential  to 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  reducing  the 
metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  (Is.  i. 
25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating 
with  the  dross,  permitted  the  extraction  of  the 
unadulterated  metal.  The  instruments  required 
by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible  or  furnace,  and  a 
bellows  or  blow-pij*.  The  workman  sat  at  his 
work  (Mai.  iii.  3) :  he  was  thus  better  enabled 
to  watch  the  process,  and  let  the  metal  run  off 
at  the  proper  moment. 

Refuge,  Cities  of.  (Cities  of  Ref- 
t:«iK.| 

Re  gem.    A  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.47). 

Reg  em-niel  ech.  The  names  of  Shere- 
zer  and  Hcgem-meleeh  occur  in  an  obscure  pas- 
sage of  Zechariah  (vii.  2).  They  were  sent  on 
lichalf  of  some  of  the  captivity  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Temple  concerning  fasting.  On 
referring  to  Zech.  vii.  5,  the  expression,  "  the 
jM?ople  of  the  land,"  seems  to  indicate  that  those 
who  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  hud  returned 
to  their  own  country  ;  and,  this  Iteing  the  case, 
it  is  probable  that,  in  ver.  2,  "  Bethel  "  is  to  l>e 
taken  as  the  subject,  "  and  Bethel,  i.e.  the  in- 
habitants of  Bethel,  sent."  From  its  connec- 
tion with  Sherezer,  the  name  Rcgem-melech 
(lit.  "king's  friend,"  comp.  I  Chr.  xxvii.  83) 
was  probably  an  Assyrian  title  of  office. 

Region-round-about,  the  (v  **(*X*- 

pot.).  In  the  Old  Test.,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX. 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  singular  Hebrew  word 
hac-Ciccar  (literally  "  the  round  "),  which  seems 
in  its  earliest  occurrences  to  denote  the  circle 
or  o:i«;is  of  cultivation  in  which  stood  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the  five  "  cities 
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of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11,  12,  xix.  17, 
85,  28,  29  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  In  Mutt.  iii.  5  Hnd 
Luke  iii.  3,  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flour- 
ishing region  which  contained  the  towns  of 
Jericho  and  its  dcjjcndcncics,  in  the  .Ionian 
Valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hills  of  Q,iuirantami.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
district  of  Gennesarct  (Matt.  xiv.  35  ;  Mark  vi. 
55  ;  Luke  vi.  37,  vii.  17). 

Rehabi  uh.  The  only  son  of  Eliezcr,  the 
son  of  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi. 
25). 

Re 'hob.  1.  The  father  of  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zottah,  whom  David  smote  at  the  Euphrates 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  —  2.  A  Levitc,  or  family 
of  Levites,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehc- 
miah  (Nch.  x.  II). 

Re  hob.  1.  The  northern  limit  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  21).  l\  is 
specified  as  being  "as  men  come  unto  Ha- 
math,"  ».r.  at  the  commencement  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  name,  by  which,  in  the  early 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  great  Valley  of  Leba- 
non, the  Iiika'ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
Buka'a  of  the  modern  Arabs,  seems  to  be 
roughly  designated.  This  seems  to  fix  the 
position  of  Rehob  as  not  fur  from  Trll  A '  Kady 
and  Manias.  No  trace  of  the  name  of  Behob  or 
Beth-rehob  has  yet  been  met  with  in  this  direc- 
tion. Dr.  Robinson  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  I/unin.  But  this,  though  plausible,  has 
no  certain  basis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Beth- 
rehob  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  "  far 
from  Zidon  "  (Juilg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  a 
distinct  place  from  —  2.  one  of  the  towns  al- 
lotted to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).  —  8.  Asher 
contained  another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30) ;  but 
the  situation  of  this,  like  the  former,  reninins 
at  present  unknown. 

Re  ho  bo  am,  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Am- 
monite princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21,31), 
and  his  successor  (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history,  we  perceive 
symptoms  that  the  confederation*  of  the  trills 
was  but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful 
Ephraim  could  never  brook  a  position  of  infe- 
riority. When  Solomon's  strong  hand  was 
withdrawn,  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam  selected 
Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  prolm- 
bly  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father, 
whose  advice  he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected. 
The  people  demanded  a  remission  of  the  severe 
burdens  imposed  by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam 
promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days,  during 
which  time  he  consulted  first  his  father's  coun- 
sellors, and  then  the  young  men  "  that  were 

Eown  up  with  him,  and  which  stood  lieforc 
m."  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders  to 
conciliate  the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bra- 
vado of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon  rose 
the  formidable  song  ot" insurrection,  heard  once 
before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's 
return  from  the  war  with  Absalom.  Reho- 


boam sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xx.  24)  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason, 
but  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  them  ;  where- 
upon the  king  and  his  attendants  fled  to  Jeru- 
So  far  all  is  plain ;  but  there  is  a  doubt 


as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these 
transactions.  According  to  1  K.  xii.  3,  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  to 
he  their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  coronation, 
and  actually  made  the  speech  in  which  a  re- 
mission of  burdens  was  requested.  But,  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  this,  we  read,  in  ver. 
20  of  the  same  chapter,  that  after  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's  flight,  "  when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again, 
they  sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation, 
and  made  him  king."  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  ver.  3  has  been  interpolated.  On 
Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled 
an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  hope  of 
reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah  ( 1  K. 
xii.  24)  :  still,  during  Rehoboam's  lifetime, 
peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and  Judah 
were  never  restored  (2  Chr.  xii.  15  ;  I  K.  xiv. 
30).  Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in 
strengthening  the  territories  which  remained  to 
him  by  building  a  number  of  fortresses  (2  Chr. 
xi.  6-*10).  The  pure  worship  of  God  was 
maintaineo  in  Judah.  But  Rehoboam  did  not 
check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abominations 
into  his  capital  :  the  lascivious  worship  of  Ash- 
toreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  ;  "  images  "  were  set  up,  and  the 
worst  immoralities  were  tolerated  (I  K.  xiv. 
22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and  put 
down  by  the  terrible  calamitv  of  an  Egyptian 
invasion.  In  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign, 
the  country  was  invaded  I  v  a  host  of  Egyptians 
and  other  African  nations  under  Shishak,  num- 
bering 1,200  chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a 

1  miscellaneous  multitude  of  infantry.  The  line 
of  fortresses  which  protected  Jerusalem  to  tho 
W.  and  S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was 

I  taken,  and  Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an  Igno- 
minious peace  by  delivering  up  all  the  treasures 
with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the  temple 
and  palace,  including  his  golden  shields,  200  of 
the  larger  and  300  of  the  smaller  sine  (1  K.  x. 
16,  17).  Shishak's  success  is  commemorated 
by  sculptures  discovered  by  Champollion  on 

J  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Karnak, 
where,  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  and 
provinces,  occurs  the  name  Mdchi  Judah  (king- 
dom of  Judah).  After  this  great  humiliation, 
the  moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have 

(  improved  (2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the  rest  of  Re- 
hoboam's life  to  have  been  unmarked  by  any 
events  of  importance.  He  died  B.C.  958* after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  having  ascended  the 
throne  ^.c.  975,  at  the  age  of  41  (1  K.  xiv.  21  ; 
2  Chr.  xii.  13).  He  had  eighteen  wives,  sixty 
concubines,  twenty-eight  sons,  and  sixty  daugh- 
ters. 

Relioboth.  The  third  of  the  scries  of 
wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  The  posi. 
tion  of  Gcrar  has  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  lain  a  few  miles  to 
the  S.  of  Gaza,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  BcershcU 
A  Wadu  Ruhaibeh,  containing  the  ruins  of  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  large  well,  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Khan  en-NuliJ  to 
Hebron,  b*v  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
south.  It'  lies  about  twenty  miles  S.  W.  of 
fisV  es-Se/w,  and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of 
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the  most  probable  situation  of  Gerar.  It  there- 
fore seems  unsafe  without  further  proof  to  iden- 
tify it  with  Rchoboth. 

Re  hoboth,  the  City.  One  of  the  four 
cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur, 
according  as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated 
((len.  x.  11).  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  its 
position.  The  name  of  Raluibeh  is  still  at- 
tached to  two  places  in  the  region  of  the  ancient 
Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the  one  on  the  west- 
ern and  the  other  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Kltali&r.  Both  are  said  to  contain  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains.  That  on  the  eastern 
bank  bears  the  affix  of  mulilc  or  royal,  and  this 
Bunsen  (BiMwerk)  ami  Kalisch  ((tmesis,  261) 
propose  as  the  representative  of  Rchoboth.  Its 
distance  from  kaltih  Shenjhat  and  Nimriui 
(nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to 
this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests 
SeUmiyah  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Kalah. 

Ro  hoboth  by  the  River.  The  city  of 

a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  .37  ;  1  Chr.  i.  48). 
The  affix,  "  the  river,"  fixes  the  situation  of 
Kchoboth  as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name 
still  remains  attached  to  two  spots  on  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  the  one,  simply  Rahidieh,  on  the  right 
bank,  eight  miles  below  the  junction  of  the 
Khtibur,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
river,  the  other  four  or  five  miles  farther  down 
on  the  left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
called  RahalM-h-mcdik,  i.e.  "  royal,"  and  is  on 
this  ground  identified  bv  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators with  the  city  of  Saul. 

Re 'hum.  1.  One  of  the  "  children  of  the 
province  "  who  went  np  from  Babylon  with 
Zernbbabel  ( Ezr.  ii.  2).  —  2.  "  Rehumthe  chan- 
cellor "  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9, 17,  23).  He  was  perhaps 
a  kind  of  lieutenunt-governor  of  the  province 
under  the  king  of  Persia,  holding  apparently 
the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described  in 
Ezr.  v.  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction, 
and  is  there  called  "  the  governor  on  this  side 
the  river."  —  3.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17).  —  4.  One  of  the  chief 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehumiah  (Neh.  x.  25).  —  6.  A  priestly  fam- 
ily, or  the  head  of  a  priestly  house,  who  went 
up  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xli.  3). 

Re  1.  A  person  mentioned  (in  1  K.  i.  8 
only)  as  having  remained  firm  to  David's  cause 
when  Adonijah  rebelled.  Jerome  states  that 
he  is  the  same  with  "  Hiram  the  Zairite,"  i.e. 
Ira  the  Jarite.  Ewald  suggests  that  Rei  is 
identical  with  Raddai. 

ReinB,  i.e.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renes. 
In  the  ancient  system  of  physiology,  the  kid- 
neys were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  "desire  and 
longing,  which  accounts  for  their  often  being 
coupled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  xxvi.  2;  Jer. 
xi.  20.  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

Rek'em.  1.  One  of  the  five  kin<rs  or  chief- 
tains of  Midian  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii.  21).  —  2.  One  of  the  four 
•ons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Shatnmai  ( 1  Chr. 
ii.  43,  44). 

Rek'em.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).    No  one 
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has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  any  existing 

site.  But  may  there  not  be  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  Aim  Kariw,  the  well-known  spring  west  of 
Jerusalem  '? 

Remali'ah.  The  father  of  Pekah,  captain 
of  Pckahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  mas- 
ter, and  usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv.  25-37, 
xvi.  1,  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  6;  Ij.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Rem'eth.  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar 
i  (Josh.  xix.  21).  It  is  probably  (though  not 
certainly)  a  distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  73.  A  place  hearing  the  name  of 
RamrA  is  found  on  the  west  of  the  track  from 
Samaria  to  Jenin,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  for- 
mer, and  nine  S.  W.  of  the  latter.  But  it 
appears  to  lie  too  far  south  to  be  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar. 

Rem  mon.  A  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7);  elsewhere  accurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Rimmon. 

Rem  mon-Meth'oar.  A  place  which 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh, 
xix.  13  only).  Methoardoes  not  really  form 
a  part  of  the  name,  but  should  be  translated 
(as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.),  "  R.  which 
reaches  to  Neah."  This  Rimmon  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early  traveller 
Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumuneh, 
and  stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris.  If  for 
south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agreement 
with  the  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Van  'o  Vclde,  who  place  liummaneh  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  Plain  of  Buttauf,  three  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Stffurieh.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  see  how  this  can  have  been  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Zebulun. 

Rem phan  (Acts  vii.  43)  and  Chum 
(Am.  v.  26)  have  been  supposed  to  be  names 
of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  but  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
idols.  Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
this  corresponding  occurrence  of  two  names  so 
wholly  different  in  sound.  The  most  reason- 
able opinion  seemed  to  he  that  Chi  tin  was  a 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and  Remphan  an 
Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  LXX. 
j  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syr.,  was 
j  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers.  kaiwdn, 
"the  planet  Saturn."  Egyptology  has,  how- 
I  ever,  shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explana- 
tion. Among  the  foreign  divinities  worshipped 
in  Egvpt,  two,  the  god  RENPU,  perhaps  pro- 
nounced REMPU,  and  the  goddess  KEN,  oc- 
cur together.  Besides  those  divinities  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  which  have 
Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  l>oth,  others  have 
foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of  the  latter, 
some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very 
remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the 
Egyptian  Hephajstus.  The  foreign  divinities 
that  seem  to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not 
found  throughout  the  religious  records,  but 
only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  otherwise  very 
rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  immediately  recognized  to  be  non- 
Egvptiun.  Thcv  are  "RENPU,  and  the  god- 
desses KEN,  ANTA,  and  ASTARTA.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  have  foreign 
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the  third  and  fourth  hare  Egyptian  forms :  ] 
there  would,  then-fore,  seem  to  he  an  especially 
foreign  character  aUiut  the  former  two. 

Kknpu,  pronounced  Remit  (?),  is  rcpre-  j 
scut,  il  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and 
apparently  the  general  type  of  face  given  on  i 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  REBU  or  Libyans.    This  type  is  | 
evidently  that  of  the  Shcmites.    His  hair  is  ! 
hound  with  a  fillet,  which  is  ornamented  in  I 
front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope.    KEN  is  j 
represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  corn,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.    She  is 
also  called  KETKSH.    AN  ATA  appears  to  be 
Anaitis.    ASTARTA  is  of  course  the  Ashto- 
reth  of  Canaan.    We  have  no  clew  to  theexaet  j 
time  of  the  introduction  of  these  divinities  into  | 
Egypt,  nor,  except  in  one  case,  to  any  particu- 1 
lar  places  of  their  worship.    Their  names  occur 
as  earl v  as  the  period  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth  ' 
dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  ! 
that  thev  were  introduced  bv  the  Shepherds.  I 
As  to  RENPU  and  KEN,  we  can  only  offer  a  1 
conjecture.    They  occur  together,  and  KEN  is  | 
a  form  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  I 
some  relation  to  the  Egvptian  god  of  produc- 1 
tiveness,  K  1 1  KM.   Their  similarity  to  Baal  and  j 
Ashtorcth  seems  strong.    The  naked  goddess 
KEN  would  suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  ] 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta ;  but  the  thoroughly 
Shemite  appearance  of  RENTU  is  rather  in  ' 
favor  of  an  Arab  source.    The  mention  of  I 
CHIUN  or  REMPHAN  as  worshipped  in  the  ! 
desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  in  part  at  i 
least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those  ) 
settled  in  Lower  Egypt.    We  can  now  endeavor 
to  explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and  , 
Rcmphan  occur.    The  Masoretic  text  of  Amos  J 
y.  26  reads  thus:  —  "  But  ye  bare  the  tent  (or  ' 
'  tabernacle ']  of  vour  king  and  Chiun  your  j 
images,  the  star  of  your  gods  lor '  your  god  'j,  I 
which  ye  made  for  yourselves.'     In  the  LX\. 
we  find  remarkable  differences:  it  reads:  Kai 
uveXuJrre  rifv  aKtjv^v  Tab  MoAd\,  nai  rd  uarpov 
roii  Orov  i<uuv  'Patpav,  tov(  ri-irouc  aitruv  ov\ 
inoutnaTt  lavroiq.    The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses, 
though  omitting  Chiun  or  Remphan.   A  slight 
change  in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  us  to  read 
Molech  (Malcam  or  Milcom)  instead  of  "your 
king."    Beyond  this  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  the"  differences.    The  substitution  of 
Remphan  or  Rephnn  for  Chiun  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  LXX.  read  i  for 
3  in  the  Hebrew.    The  tent  or  talwrnacle  of 
Moloch  is  supposed  by  Gcscniai  to  have  la-en 
an  actual  tent,  and  he  compares  the  owi)  hpii 
of  the  Carthaginians.    But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  carried 
altout  so  large  an  object  for  the  purpose  of 
idolatry,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  a 
small  moilel  of  a  larger  tent  or  shrine.  The 
reading  Molech  appears  preferable  to  "your 
kirir."    It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  then- 
is  reason  for  sup|M>sing  that  Molech  was  a 
name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  that  this  planet 
was  evidently  supposed  by  the  ancient  transla- 
tors to  be  intended  for  Chiun  and  Hemphan. 
The  correspondence  of  Remphan  or  Raiphan 
to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  can, 
we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  suppo- 


sition that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translator* 

of  the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and, 
being  thus  acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint 
worshipof  Ken  and  Kenpu,  substituted  the  latter 
tor  the  former,  as  they  may  have  been  unwilling 
to  repeat  the  name  of  a  foreign  Venus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  star  of  Remphan  was  of  the 
same  character  as  the  tabernacle  of  Molech,  an 
object  connected  with  false  worship  rather  than 
an  image  of  a  false  god. 

Roph  uel.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn 
of  Obcd-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Re  phah.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor 
of  Joshua  (I  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Bephai'ah.  1.  The  sons  of  Rcphaiuh  ap- 
pear among  the  descendants  of  Zerubhabel  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  21.  —  2.  A  Simconite  chieftain  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  —  8.  Son 
of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). — 

4.  Son  of  Binea,  and  descendant  of  Saul  ( 1 
Chr.  ix.  4.1).  —  6.  The  son  of  Hur,  and  ruler 
of  a  portion  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

Reph  aim.  (Giants.1 
Rcph  aim.  tne  Valley  of,  2  Sam.  v. 
18,  22,  xxiii.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9  ;  Is.  xvii. 

5.  Also  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16,  where  it 
is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  valley  of  the 
giants."  A  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  some 
of  David's  most  remarkable  adventures.  He 
twice  encountered  the  Philistines  there,  and  in- 
flicted a  destruction  on  them  and  on  their  idols 
so  signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new  name.  It 
was  probably  during  the  former  of  these  two 
contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of  Beth 
lehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  Ac.)  occurred.  TIk- 
"hold"  (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  him 
self  seems  (thougn  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been 
the  Cave  of  Adullam.  This  narrative  seems  to 
implv  that  the  Valley  of  Rephnim  was  near 
Bethlehem.  Josephus  mentions  it  as  "  the  val- 
lev  which  extends  (from  Jerusalem)  to  the  city 
of"  Bethlehem."  Since  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  cent,  the  name  has  been  attached  to  the 
upland  plain  which  stretches  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  is  crossed  bv  the  road  to  Bethlehem 
—  the  el-/3&Jc'ak  of  the  modern  Arabs.  But 
this,  though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its 
proximity  to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Eiutk, 
which  apjK-ars  always  to  designate  an  enclosed 
valley,  never  an  open  upland  plain  like  that  in 
question.  A  position  N.  W.  of  the  city  is 
adopted  by  Fiirst,  apparently  on  the  ground  of 
the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16.  And 
Tobler,  in  his  last  investigations,  conclusively 
adopts  the  Wady  Dtr  Joan.  The  valley  ap- 
l>ears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Rephaim.  It  may  be  a  trace  of  an  early 
settlement  of  theirs,  possibly  after  they  wea- 
driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the 
Jordan  bv  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

Rcphidim.  Ex.  xvii.  1,  8,  xix.2.  The 
name  means  "  rests  "  or  "stays  ;  "  the  place  lies 
in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai.  Its  site  is  unknown.  Lcpsius'  view  is 
that  Mount  Srrtxil  is  the  true  Horeb,  and  that 
Rcphidim  is  Wady  Friran.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  expectation  of  finding  water  here, 
which,  however,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
failed.    In  Ex.  xvii.  6,  "  the  rock  in  Horeb  "  is 
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a  the  sou  ice  of  the  water  miraculously 
supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language  used 
Ex.  xix.  I,  °,  seems  precise,  as  regards  the 
point  that  the  journey  from  Rephidim  to  Sinai 
was  a  distiuct  stage.  The  name  lloreb  is  by 
Robinso"  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region  aome  part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephi- 
dim, which  he  places  at  H'Wy  e*h  S/ieikh,  run- 
ning from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  on  the  WT.  side  of 
0  Ixi  Fureia,  opposite  the  northern  face  of  the 
modern  Horeb.  It  joins  the  Wady  Feinm. 
The  exact  spot  of  Robinson's  Rephidim  is  a 
defile  in  the  ah  Sheikh  visited  and  descrilied  by 
Burckhardt  as  at  about  tive  hours'  distunce  from 
where  it  issues  from  the  plain  Er  Iktheh,  nar- 
rowing between  abrupt  cliffs  of  blackened  gran- 
ite to  about  forty  feet  in  width.  Here  is  also 
the  traditional  "  Seat  of  Moses."  The  fertility 
and  richness  of  the  HWy  Feinin  account,  as 
Stanley  thinks,  for  the  Amalekites'  struggle  to 
retain  possession  against  those  whom  they 
viewed  as  intrusive  aggressors.  This  view 
seems  to  meet  the  largest  amount  of  possible 
conditions  for  a  site  of  Sinai. 

Res  on  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities 
built  by  Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  "between  Nin- 
eveh and  Calah."  Many  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Resina  or 
Rhcsuma  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  and  of  Ptol- 
emy, which  is  most  probably  the  modern  litis 
d+iin.  There  are  no  grounds,  however,  for  this 
identification,  except  the  similarity  of  name. 
A  far  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  of 
Bochart,  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of 
Xenophon,  which  is  most  certainly  the  modern 
Nimnul.  As,  however,  the  Simnul  ruins  seem 
really  to  represent  Calah,  while  those  opposite 
Mosul  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we  must 
look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  these 
two  sites.  Assyrian  remain's  of  some  consider- 
able extent  are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the 
modern  village  of  Selamlyh,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  probable  conjecture  that  these  repre- 
sent the  Resen  of  Genesis.  The  later  Jews 
appear  to  have  identified  Resen  with  the  Kileh- 
bhrrrfhtU  ruins. 

Rosh  oph  A  son  of  Ephraim,  and  brother  I 
of  R;phuh  (I  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Re  U.  Son  of  Pcleg,  in  the  line  of  Abra-  1 
im's  ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  18-21  ;  1  Chr.  i.  25). 
Reuben.  Jacob's  firstborn  child  (Gen. 
xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  not  l»orn 
till  an  unusual  interval  had  elapsed  after  the 
marriage  (31).  The  notices  of  the  patriarch! 
Reuben  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  early 
Jewish  traditional  literature  are  unusually  fre- 
ijuent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  favorable  view 
of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
preservation  of  Joseph's  life  ap|iears  to  have 
been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance 
of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  (lis  kindly 
artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
painful  scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22). 
nis  offer  to  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
safety  of  the  brother  who  hud  succeeded  to  ; 
Joseph's  place  in  the  family  (xlii.  37).  all  testify 
to  a  warm  and  (for  those  rough  time-* )  a  kindly 
nature.  Of  the  repulsive  crime  which  mars  his 
history,  and  which  turned  the  blessing  of  his 


dying  father  into  a  curse  —  his  adulterous  con- 
nection with  Hi  J  huh  —  we  know  from  the  Scrip 
tures  only  the  fact  (lien,  xxxv.  22).  Thes< 
traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an  ardent, 
impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous  na- 
ture;  not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
dying  patriarch,  boiling  up  like  a  vessel  of 
water  over  the  rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad 
tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apathy  when 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn.  At  the  time  of  the 
migration  into  Egvpt,  Reuben'-  sons  were  four 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  From  them  sprang 
the  chief  families  of  the  trilie  ( Num.  xxvi.  5-1 1 ). 
The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i.  20,  21,  ii. 
1 1 )  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers  of 
the  tribe  were  46,500  men  alx>ve  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service  Dur- 
ing the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  the 
position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  "  camp  "  which  went  under 
his  name  was  formed  of  nis  own  tribe,  that  of 
Simeon  and  Gad.  The  Reubenites,  like  their 
relatives  and  neighbors  on  the  journey,  the 
Gaditcs,  had  maintained,  through  the  march  to 
Canaan,  the  ancient  calling  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their  flight 
from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38).  It  followed  natu- 
rally, that,  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh,  should  pre- 
fer a  request  to  their  leader  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements. The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had 
at  that  date  the  special  name  of -"the  Mishor," 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under 
its  modern  nauu  of  the  Deika,  it  is  still  esteemed 
beyond  all  others  by  the  Arab  sheep-musters. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose 
they  will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  going  over  Jordan  into  the  land 
which  Jehovah  had  given  them  (Num.  xxxii. 
7).  It  is  only  on  their  undertaking  to  fulfil 
their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  western  coun 
try,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satis 
fying  him  that  their  pro|x>sal  was  grounded  in 
no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a  full  share  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  will  con- 
sent to  their  proposal.  From  this  time,  it  seems 
lis  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  material  one  of  dis- 
tance, and  of  the  intervening  rivei  and  inoun- 
tain-wall,  but  also  of  difference  in  feeling  and 
habits,  gradually  grew  up  more  substantially 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes.  The 
first  act  of  the  former  after  the  completion  of 
the  conquest,  and  after  they  had  taken  part  in 
the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  vallcv  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap 
already  existed  between  their  ideas  and  those 
of  the  Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones 
which  they  erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jordan  to  mark  their  boundary  wns  erected  in 
Accordance  with  the  unalterable  habits  of  Bed- 
ouin tribes  both  before  and  since.  It  was  an 
act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and  Ja- 
cob engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  COS* 
stnntly  performed  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present 
day.  But  by  the  Israelites  west  of  Jord*»  ,  .vuo 
were  fast  relinquishing  their  r.otu«u  nabits  and 
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feeling*  for  those  of  more  settled  permanent 
life,  this  act  was  completely  misunderstood,  and 
was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  let  up  a  rival 
altar  to  that  of  the  Sacred  Tent.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hem,  of  the  trilie  of  Reuhen,  is 
handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extermity  of 
their  brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and 
Barak,  they  contented  themselves  with  debating 
the  news  amongst  the  streams  of  the  Mishor. 
The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could  uot 
move  Itcubcu ;  he  lingered  among  his  shccpfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pi|>c  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  Hocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  turmoil  of  battle.  His  individuality 
fades  more  rapidly  than  (Jad's.  No  jiersoti,  no 
incident,  is  recorded,  to  place  Reuben  before  us 
in  any  distinct,  r  form  than  as  a  member  of  the 
community  (if  community  it  can  lie  called)  of 
"  the  Reubenitcs,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  "  (I  Chr.  xii.  37).  Thus  remote 
from  the  central  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  religion,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the 
faith  of  Jehovah.  The  last  historical  notice 
which  we  possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this 
fact,  records  also,  as  its  natural  consequence, 
that  the  Keubenites  and  Gadites  and  the  half- 
trilie  of  Manasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul  and 
Tiglath-l'ileser. 

Reu  el.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau  by 
his  wife  Hashemath,  sister  of  lshmael  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  4,  10,  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37).  — 2. 
One  of  the  names  of  Moses'  father-in-law  (Ex. 
ii.  18)  ;  the  same  which,  through  adherence  to 
the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in  another  passage  of 
the  A.  V.  Raguel.  —  3.  Father  of  Eliasaph, 
the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the 
census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.  14).  — 4.  A  Henja- 
mite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (I  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Rc  umah.  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Revelation  of  St.  John.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  in  conneetion  with  this  book  seem 

0  have  the  chief  claim  for  a  place  in  this 
»rticle  :  —  A.  Canonical  Authority  ani> 

AUTHORSHIP.       B.    TlHB    AND     PLACE  OF 

Writing.  C.  Language.  D.  Hihtort  op 
Interpretation. 

A.  Canonical  Authority  ani»  Author- 
ship.—  The  question  as  to  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Revelation  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  authorship.  Was  St.  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer  of  the  Reve- 
lation !     This  question  was  first  mooted  by 

1  Jionysius  of  Alexandria.  The  doubt  which 
he  modestly  suggested  has  l»een  confidently 
proclaimed  in  modern  times  by  Luther,  and 
wisely  diffused  through  his  influence.  But  the 
general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
aires  has  lieen  in  favor  of  St.  John's  authority. 
The  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  that  belief 
consists  of  (1 )  the  assertions  of  the  author,  and 
1 2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The  author's  de- 
scription of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22d  chapters 
is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that  he  is 
the  apostie.  (n)  He  names  himself  simply 
John,  without  prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also 
described  as  (h)  a  servant  of  Christ,  (r)  one 
who  had  borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony  of 
cThri«t,  —  terms  which  were  surely  designed  to 


identify  him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses,  John 
xix.  85,1.  14,  and  1  John  i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in 
1'atinos  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  au- 
thorized channel  of  the  most  direct  and  impor- 
tant communication  that  was  ever  made  to  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernor and  teacher.  Lastly,  (g)  the  writer  was  a 
fellow-servant  of  angels,  and  a  brother  of  proph- 
ets. All  these  marks  are  found  united  together 
in  the  Apostle  John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  his- 
torical persons.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Revela- 
tion, if  previously  acquainted  with  St.  John's 
other  writings  and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude 
that  the  writer  intended  to  lie  identified  with 
St.  John.  It  is  strange  to  see  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  meeting  this  conclusion  with  the  conjec- 
ture that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and  namesake 
of  the  apostle  may  have  written  the  book  in 
the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  f'ntmos.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and 
divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat 
the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction 
of  a  poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignificance 
with  an  honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  de- 
scription as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  equally 
credible  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  simple,  honest,  truthful  charac- 
ter which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
narrative.  Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  St. 
John's  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implication 
of  it  running  through  the  book.  Generally, 
the  instinct  of  single-minded,  patient,  faithful 
students,  has  led  them  to  recognize  not  merely 
the  same  Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  the  same 
peculiarly-formed  human  instrument  employed 
both  in  "producing  this  book  and  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  in  speaking  the  characteristic 
words  and  performing  the  characteristic  ac- 
tions recorded  of  St.  John. 

(2)  To  come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship,  (a)  Justin 
Martyr,  cire.  150  a.i>.,  says,  "A  man  among 
us  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  which  was  made  to 
him,  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  our  Christ 
shall  live  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem."  {b) 
The  author  of  the  Miiratorian  Fragment,  cire. 
170  ad.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  (c)  Melito  of  Sardis,  cire. 
170  a.d.,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Revelation  of 
John.  Euscbius  (//.  E.  iv.  26)  mention*  this 
among  the  books  of  Melito  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  it  may  lie  presumed  that 
he  found  no  doubt  as  to  St.  John's  authorship 
in  the  book  of  this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  (a) 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch  (cire.  180),  in  a 
controversy  wi  th  II  ermogenes,  quotes  passages 
out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  (e )  lrena-us 
(cire.  195),  apparently  never  having  heard  a 
suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apos- 
tle, often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  Irenwos  as  to  th« 
authorship  of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  any  other  writer.  (J) 
Apollonius  (cire.  200i  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  con- 
troversy with  the    Montanists  of  Fhrygia, 
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Juotcd  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of 
ohn,  and  narrated  a  miracle  wrought  by  John 
at  Ephesus.  \g)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
200)  quotes  the  hookas  the  Revolution  of  John, 
and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  (A)  Tertul- 
lian  (  <.v.  '207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes  bv 
name  "  the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse.'' 
(()  Hippolytus  (circ.  2.30)  if  *aid,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed 
an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gos|>el  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle.  (/)  Origen  (cifC  233), 
in  his  Commentary  on  St.  John,  quoted  by 
Eu*ebius(//.  E.  vi.  25),  says  of  the  apostle, 
"  He  wrote  also  the  Revelation."  The  testimo- 
nies of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, in  favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equally  distinct,  and  fai  more 
numerous.  All  the  foregoing  writers,  testify- 
ing that  the  book  came  from  an  apostle,  be- 
lie veil  that  it  was  a  jmrt  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
is  also  quoted  as  having  canonical  authority  by 
Papias,  Cyprian,  and  in  the  Epistle  from  the 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  It  was 
admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  397.  Such  is  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  St.  John's  authorship  and  of  the  canon- 
ical authority  of  this  book.  The  following 
facts  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side.  Mar- 
cion,  who  regarded  all  the  apostles,  except 
St.  Paul,  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected 
the  Apocalypse  an<\  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T. 
which  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect,  circ.  1H0  \.D.,  rejected 
the  Revelation,  saying  it  was  the  work,  not  of 
John,  but  of  Cerinthus.  But  the  testimony 
which  is  considered  the  most  important  of  all 
in  ancient  times  against  the  Revelation  is  con- 
tained in  a  fragment  of  Dionysins  of  Alexan- 
dria, circ.  240  a.d.,  the  most  influential  and 
perhaps  the  ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The 
principal  points  in  it  are  these  :  —  Dionvsins  tes- 
tifies that  some  writers  before  him  altogether 
repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus ;  many  brethren,  however,  prized  it  very 
highly,  ana  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  re- 
ject it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  containing 
things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  his  under- 
standing. He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark 
was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must  U*  the  work 
of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia.  To  this  ex- 
tent, and  no  farther,  Dionvsius  is  a  witness 
against  St.  John's  authorship.  A  weightier 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Revela- 
tion is  one  of  the  Ixioks  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  is  re- 
markably sparing  in  his  quotations  from  tlie 
"  Revelation  of  John."  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  opinion  about  it  is  U'st  shown  by  his  state- 
ment in  that  "  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation 
was  seen  by  the  second  John  (the  Ephesian 
presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe 
tlwt  it  was  seen  by  the  atM>*tle."  Jerome 
suites  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that 
of  the  Latins  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

B.  Time  and  Plate  of  Writing. — The 
date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  groat  ma- 
jority of  critics  as  a.d.  95-97.  The  weighty 
testimony  of  Iremeus  is  almost  sufficient  to 


prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says,  "  It 
\i.e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebius  ulso 
records  thut,  in  the  persecution  under  Domi- 
tian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  was  ban- 
ished to  the  Lsland  Patmos  for  his  testimony  of 
the  divine  word.  There  is  no  mention  in  "any 
writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  any  other 
time  or  place.  Unsupported  bv  any  historical 
evidence,  some  commentators  nave  put  forth 
the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  written 
as  early  o»s  the  time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply 
their  inference  from  the  stylo  and  contents  of 
the  I >ook  It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9, 
10,  that  the  Revelation  was  written  in  Ephesus, 
immediately  after  the  apostle's  return  from 
Patmos.  But  the  style  in  which  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Churches  are  delivered  rather  sug- 
gests the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in 
Patmos.  C.  Language.  —  The  doubt  first 
suggested  by  Harcnberg,  whether  the  Revela- 
tion was  written  in  Aramaic,  has  met  with  lit- 
tle or  no  reception.  The  silence  of  all  ancient 
writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  is  alone  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  Liicke  has 
also  collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the 
original  is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 
Liicke  has  also  examined  in  minute  detail  the 
peculiarities  of  language  which  obviously  dis- 
tinguish the  Revelation  from  every  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  in  subsequent 
sections,  he  urges  with  great  force  the  difference 
l»etwecn  the  Revelation  on  one  side,  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer 
of  each.  Hengstcnberg,  in  a  dissertation  ap- 
pended to  his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they 
are  by  one  writer.  It  may  be  admitted,  that 
the  Revelation  has  many  surprising  gramma- 
tical peculiarities.  But  much  of  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  probably 
written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  "  in  the  Spirit,  ' 
whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vast- 
ness,  filled  the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered 
him  less  capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech. 

D.  Interpretation.  —  A  short  account  of 
the  different  directions  in  which  attempts  have 
licen  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation  is  nil 
that  can  l>e  given  in  this  place.  The  interval 
between  the  apostolic  aire  and  that  of  Con- 
stantino has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period  of 
Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The  visions  of  St. 
John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations 
of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied  in  actual  tacts,  for  the  most  part  to  be 
exemplified  or  fulfilled  in  the  rei«rn  of  Anti- 
christ, the  coming  Of  Christ,  the  millennium, 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  only  extant 
systematic  interpretations  in  this  period  an; 
the  interpolated  Commentary  on  the  Revelation 
by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  270  a.d..  and 
the  disputed  Treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippo- 
lytus. Rut  the  prevalent  views  of  that  age  are 
to  l>e  gathered  also  from  a  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr,  from  the  later  l>ooks,  especially  the 
fifth,  of  [rename,  and  from  various  scattered 
passages  in  Tertnllian,  Origen,  and  Methodius. 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  hist  duvs  of  the 
world  in  Lactnntius,  vit.  14-25,  has  little  direct 
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reference  to  the  Revelation.  Immediately  after 
the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Clinicians, 
emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution, 
and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  turn, 
Is-gan  to  lose  their  vivid  ex*»ccu*  •  ion  of  our 
Lord's  Speed v  advent,  and  tlicir  .piritual  con- 
ception of  His  kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the 
temporal  supremacy  of  Chris' ianitv  a-  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promised  reign  ,1  Christ  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  as  th**  object  of  prophetic 
denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of  a  millennial 
development.  This  view,  however,  was  soon 
met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  mil- 
lennium us  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believer*.  As  the  barbarous uud  heret- 
ical invaders  »f  the  falling  empire  appeared, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians 
as  fultillinj;  the  woes"  denounced  in  Uie  Reve- 
lation. 'I  he  chief  commentaries  belonging  to 
this  pctiod  are  that  which  is  ascril»ed  »o  Ti- 
ehonins,  circ.  390  v  \>  ;  l'rimasius,  of  Adrume- 
tum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550;  Andreas  of  Crete, 
chv.  650  a.d.  ;  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  (Ecu- 
incnius  of  Thessaly,  in  the  loth  century;  the 
ExftlaiMtio  Af>or.  in  the  works  of  Bcde,  a.d. 
735  ;  the  Kr/>o«itio  of  Bcrciigaud  ;  the  Com- 
mentary of  Haymo,  a.d.  853  ;  a  short  Treatise 
on  the  "Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberjr, 
a.d.  1145;  the  Ks/>ositio  of  Abbot  Jouchim  of 
Calabria,  a.d.  1200.  The  views  to  which  the 
reputation  of  Abbot  Joachim  gave  currency  lie- 
caine  the  foundation  of  that  great  historical 
school  of  interpretation,  which,  uo  to  this  time, 
seems  the  most  popular  of  all.  Modern  inter- 
preters are  generally  placed  in  three  great  di- 
visions, a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous 
e.\|»ositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is 
a  progressive  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of 
time.  b.  The  Pra*terist  expositors,  who  arc  of 
opinion  that  the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or 
altogether,  fulfilled  in  the  time  which  has 
passed  since  it  was  written  ;  that  it  refers  prin- 
cipally to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalized  in  the  down- 
fall of  .Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  c.  The  Futu- 
.rist  e.\|KisitorH,  whose  views  show  a  strong  re- 
action against  some  extravagances  of  the  two 
preceding  schools.  They  Isdieve  that  the  whole 
book,  excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chap- 
ters, refers  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
events  which  arc  yet  "to  come.  Each  of  these 
three  schemes  is  open  to  objection.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  stated  that  two  methods  have 
been  proposed  by  which  the  student  of  the 
Revelation  may  escape  the  incongruities  and 
fallacies  of  thfl  different  interpretations,  whilst 
he  may  derive  edification  from  whatever  truth 
they  contain.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that  the 
book  may  lie  regarded  as  a  prophetic  poem, 
dealing  in  general  and  inexact  descriptions, 
much  of  which  may  Ik*  set  down  as  poetic 
imagery,  mere  cml*-llishment.  But  such  a  view 
would  l»c  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief 
that  the  Ixxik  is  an  inspired  prophecy.  A  bet- 
ter suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is  revived,  by 
Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  fiiftrinitiitimi 
»f  Profthtry ;  that  we  should  liear  in  mind  that 
predictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as 
well  as  a  higher  spiritual  sense;  that  there  may 


he  one  or  more  than  one  typical,  imperfect,  his 
torical  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  in  each  of 
which  the  higher  spiritual  fulfilment  is  shad 
owed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly. 

He'zeph.  One  of  the  places  which  Sen- 
nacherib mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  to 
Hezekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  by  his  pred- 
ecessor (2  K.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxx'vii.  1*2).  It  is 
perhaps  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under 
the  name  of  'Vt/ouQa. 

Re'zia.  An  Asheritc,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla 
(l  Car,  vii.  39). 

Re'zin.  1.  A  king  of  Damascus,  contem- 
porary with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham 
and  Ahaz  in  Juda-a.  He  attacked  Jotham 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv. 
37);  but  his  chief  war  was  with  Ahaz.  whose 
territories  he  invaded,  in  company  with  Pekah 
(alnjut  B.C.  741).  The  combined  army  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but  "  could 
not  prevail  against  it  "  (Is.  vii.  1  ;  2  K.  xvi.5). 
Rczin,  however,  "  recovered  Elath  to  Syria 
(2  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  slain  bv  Tighith-Pileser  II.,  king 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  compare  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser'»  own  inscriptions,  where  the  defeat  of 
Rczin  and  the  destruction  of  Damascus  arc  dis- 
tinctly mentioned ).  —  2.  One  of  the  families  of 
the  Ncthinim  (Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neh.  vii.  50). 

Re  zon.  The  sou  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who^ 
when  David  defeated  Hadadezer  king  of  Zohah', 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  frcelioot- 
ers,  and  set  up  a  petty  kingdom  at  Damascus 
(1  K.  xi.  23).  Whether  he  was  an  officer  of 
Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing  the  destruction 
which  David  would  inflict,  prudently  escajH-d 
with  some  followers,  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived 
the  slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is 
more  probable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at 
Damascus  could  not  have  l**en  till  some  time 
after  the  disastrous  laittlr  in  which  the  jKtwer 
of  Hadadezer  was  broken  ;  for  we  are  told  that 
David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief 
of  Hadedezcr.  and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus. 
From  his  position  at  Damascus,  Rezon  harassed 
the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and  Ewahl  com- 
pares it  with  Rczin. 

Hhe'Rium.  The  mention  of  this  Italian 
town  (which  was  situated  on  the  Brutiian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina)  occurs  quite  incidentally 
(Acts  xxviii.  13)  in  the  account  of  St.  Pauls 
voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after  the  shi|»- 
wreck  at  Malta.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin  brothers  " 
which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's  ship.  As 
tj  the  history  of  the  place,  it  was  originally  a 
(ircek  colony:  it  was  miserably  destroyed  by 
Dionysins  of  Syracuse:  from  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  important 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  modern  n,  <p,io  is  a  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  distance  across  the  straits  from 
Messina  is  only  about  six  miles. 

Rhe'sa,  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Lord  A.  Ilervey  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  Rhesa  is  no  per 
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son,  but  merely  the  title  Rosh,  i.e.  "  Prince," 
originally  attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

Rho  da,  the  name  of  a  maul  who  an- 
nounced Peter's  arrival  at  the  dour  of  Mary's 
house  after  his  miraculous  release  frum  prison 
(Acts  xii.  13). 

Rhodes.  The  history  of  this  island  is  so 
illustrious,  that  it  is  interesting  to  sec  it  con- 
nected, even  in  a  small  degree,  with  Uie  life  of 
St.  Paul.  He  touched  there  on  his  return 
voyage  to  Syria  from  the  third  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xxi.  1 ).  Rhode*  is  immediately 
opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  position  has  hud  much  to  do  with 
its  history.  Its  real  eminence  began  (about 
400  b  c.  )  with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  capital.  After  Alexander's 
death,  it  entered  on  a  glorious  period,  its  ma- 
terial prosperity  being  largely  developed,  and 
its  institutions  deserving  anil  obtaining  general 
esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant, 
we  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes 
(I  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  Romans,  alter  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  assigned,  during  some  time, 
to  Rhodes,  certain  districts  on  the  mainland. 
Its  Byzantine  history  is  again  eminent.  Under 
Constantine,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
"  Province  of  the  Hands."  It  was  the  last 
place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  against  the  advancing  Saracens  ;  and  subse- 
quently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home 
and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Rhod  ocus,  a  Jew  who  lietroycd  the  plans 
of  bis  countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator 
(2  Mace.  xiii.  21 ).  Ap. 

Rho'dus.  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  [Rhodes.]  Ap. 

Riba  l,  the  father  of  Ittai  the  Benjamite 
of  (iibeah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

Riblah.  1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  laud  of  Israel,  as  speci- 
fied by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position 
is  noted  in  this  passage  with  much  precision. 
It  was  immediately  between  Shepham  and  the 
Sea  of  Cinnereth,'  and  on  the  "  east  side  of 
the  spring."  Unfortunately,  Shepham  has  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  which  of  the  great 
fountains  of  Northern  Palestine  is  intended  by 
"the  spring"  is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly 
possible,  without  entirely  disarranging  the 
specification  of  the  boundary,  that  the  Riblah 
in  question  can  Iks  the  same  with  the  "  Riblah 
in  the  land  of  Hainath,"  which  is  mentioned 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  history. — 2. 
Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  u  place*  on  tin- 
great  road  between  Palestine  ami  Babylonia, 
at  which  the  kings  of  Babylonia  were  accus- 
tomed to  remain  while  directing  the  operation 8 
of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 
Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the  sieges 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants  (Jer.  xxxix.  5.  ft,  lii. 
9,  10,  96,  27;  2.  K.  xxv.  f».  20.  21).  In  like 
manner,  Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  returned  to 
Riblah,  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jerusa- 
lem before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  This  Riblah 
has  no  doubt  liecn  discovered,  still  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the 


ei  Asy  (Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which 
connects  LkudUk  and  1/uma,  about  thirty-five 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  former,  and  twenty  "mile* 
S.  W.  of  the  latter  place. 

Riddle.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from 
an  Arabic  root  meaning  "  to  bend  off."  "  to 
twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23), 
a  proverb  (Prov.  i.  6).  a  song  (Ps.  xlix.  4, 
Ixxviii.  2),  an  oracle  (Num.  xii.  8),  a  parable 
(Ez.  xvii.  2),  and,  in  general,  any  wise  or  intri- 
cate sentence  (Ps.  xciv.  4  ;  Hah.  ii.  6.  &c. ),  as 
well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the  word  (Judg. 
xiv.  12-19).  The  riddles  which  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon  (I  K.  x.  1  ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1 )  were  rather  "  hard  questions " 
referring  to  profound  inquiries.  Solomon  is 
said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the 
riddle  propo  The  word  alviyfm  occurs  only 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  "darkly;5' 
comp.  Num.  xii.  8)  ;  but,  in  the  wider  meaning 
of  the  word,  many  instances  of  it  occur  in  our 
Lord's  discourses*.  We  know  that  all  ancient 
nations,  and  especially  Orientals,  have  been 
fond  of  riddles.  We  find  traces  of  the  custom 
among  the  Arabs  (Koran  xxv.  35),  aud  indeed 
several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist ;  but  these 
arc  rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we 
call  riddles,  although  they  are  very  ingenious. 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, anu  were  especially  used  in  banquets 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  Riddl.-s  were 
generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the  celebrated 
riddle  of  Samson,  which,  however,  was  proper- 
ly no  riddle  at  all,  because  the  Philistines  did 
not  possess  the  only  clew  on  which  the  solution 
rottld  depend.  Junius  distinguishes  between 
the  greater  enigma,  where  the  allegory  or  ob- 
scure intimation  is  continuous  throughout  the 
passage  (as  in  Ez.  xvii.  2),  and  the  leaser 
enigma,  where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in 
the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.  It  only 
remains  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  riddle 
occurring  in  the  X.  T.,  viz.  the  number  of  the 
/wist.  This  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very 
common  among  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics, 
some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Jewish  Oabal- 
ists.  The  latter  called  it  Gemntrin  (i.e.  yiu/u- 
7p«i),  of  which  instunces  may  be  found  in  Carp- 
zov.  The  most  exact  analogic*  to  the  enigma 
on  the  name  of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Sibylline  verses.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  doubt  that  St.  John  (not  trrmt/i/  removed  in 
time  from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline 
verses)  intended  some  name  as  an  answer  to 
the  number  f>66.  The  true  answer  must  be 
settled  by  the  A|*>calyptie  commentators.' 

Rim'mon,  a  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  the 
father  of  Rcchab  and  Baanah.  the  murderer* 
Of  Ishboslu-lh  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,9). 

Rim'mon,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  tem- 
ple or  house  of  Rimmoti  (2  K.  v.  18).  Serarius 
refers  the  name  to  the  Ilcb.  rimmtm,  a  pome- 
granate, a  fruit  Sacred  to  Venus,  who  is  thus 
the  deity  worshipped  under  this  title.  Ursinus 
explains   Rimmon  as   the  pomegranate,  the 


'  The  \(4  ma>  Ix-  the  initial  of  a  man'*  name, 
or  of  a  sentence  descriptive  of  the  person,  or  power, 
of  which  the  lien«t  wns  nn  emblem  ;  as,  for  .  xampl*1, 
i  V-j^v  f^rfai^-wot.  —  the  power  whUh  cniriteH 
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of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nature, 
the  personified  tuiturn  ttaturun*,  a  symbol  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  religions.  But 
Scldcn  reject*  this  derivation,  and  propose*  in- 
stcad  that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  riiwi,  "  to 
be  high,"  and  signifies  "  most  high,"  like  the 
i'hu'iiicitin  Kliuun,  and  Hch.  V/yon.  Movers 
regards  Rinunon  as  the  abbreviuted  form  of  ' 
Hadad-Uimmon,  Uadnd  lieing  the  sun-god  of 
the  Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pome- 
granate, which  was  his  symbol,  Hndad-Itim- 
mon  would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late 
summer,  who  rijxmii  the  pomegranate  and  other 
fruits. 

Rim  mon,  »  city  of  Zebulun,  belonging  to 
the  Mcrnrite  Levitcs  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).    It  is  not 
impossible  that  Dim  s  ui  (Josh,  xxi.  35)  mav  ! 
have  l>cen  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  T)  and  R  i 
in  Hebrew  arc  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 

Rim  moil,  a  town  in  the  southern  portion 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix.  7;  1  Chr.  ir.  32).  In  each  of  the  above 
lists,  the  name  succeeds  that  of  Aiw,  also  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  cata- 
|c»gue  of  the  places  re-occu  pied  by  the  Jews  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Nch.  xi.  29),  the  two 
are  joined,  and  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  En- 
Rimmon.  No  trace  of  Rimmon  has  been  yet 
discovered  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  True'  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Onomanticon  of  Euscbius 
nnd  Jerome ;  but  they  place  it  fifteen  miles 
tortk  of  Jerusalem,  obviously  confounding  it 
•villi  the  Rock  Rimmon. 

Rim  mon  Pa'rez,  the  name  of  a  march- 
itation  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 
Noplace  now  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Rim  mon,  the  Rock,  a  cliff  or  inaccessi- 
ble natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hundred 
ifenjamite*  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibcah 
took  refuge  (Jndg.  xx.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).  It  is 
described  as  in  the  "  wilderness,"  that  is,  the 
wild  uncultivated  country  which  lies  on  the  east 
of  the  central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on  which 
Giheah  was  situated  —  between  them  and  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Here  the  name  is  still  found 
attached  to  a  vilhm«  perched  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all  directions, 
and  commanding  the  whole  country. 

Ring.  The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  a  Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch 
as  it  contained  his  signet.  It  was  hence  the 
symbol  of  authority,  and  as  such  was  presented 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  hy  Ahas- 
uerus  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus 
to  Philip  (1  Mace.  vi.  15).    Such  rings  were 


worn  not  only  by  men,  but  by  women  (Is.  iii. 
21 ),  and  are  enumerated  among  the  articles 
presented  by  men  and  women  for  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The  signet- 
rintr  wus  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii.  24). 
Wc  may  conclude,  from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that 
Ihe  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a 


derice,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  The  cust 
appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  the  aj>o»tolic  age  ;  for  in  James  ii.  2  a  rich 
man  is  described  as  not  simply  "  with  a  gold 
ring,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  but  "  golden-ringed." 

Rinnan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an 
obscure  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20).  * 

Ri'phath.  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  To^armah  (Gen. 
x.  3).  The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives 
the  form  Diphnth  ;  hut  this  arises  out  of  a  cler- 
ical error.  The  name  itself  has  lieen  variously 
identified  with  that  of  the  Rhipsean  Mountains, 
the  River  Rhebas  in  Bithynia,  the  Rhibii,  a 
|»eoplc  living  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Kiplneuns,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Papilla- 
gonians.  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  howe\cr, 
in  favor  of  the  Rhipacan  Mountains,  which  are 
identified  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
N.  E.  of  Daeia. 

Ris  snh,  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  has  been  considered 
identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Pitting.  Itiner., 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah); 
but  no  site  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Rith  mah,  a  march-station  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  N.  E.  of 
Hazcroth. 

River.    In  the  sense  in  which  we  emr 


the  won!,  viz.  for  a  perennial  stream  of  consit 
erable  size,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the 
East  than  in  the  West.    With  the  exception 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Litany,  the  streams  of 
the  Holy  Land  are  cither  entirely  dried  up  in 
the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot 
lanes  of  glaring  stones,  or  else  reduced  to  very 
small  streamlets  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed, 
and  concealed  from  view  by  a  dense  growth  of 
shrubs.    For  the  various  aspects  of  the  streams 
of  the  country  which  such  conditions  inevitably 
produced,  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  very  exact 
terms,  which  they  employed  habifuallr  with 
much  precision.    1.  For  "the  perennial  river, 
Xnhar.    Possibly  used  of  the  Jordan  in  Ps. 
lxvi.  6,  lxxiv.  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10; 
Ex.  vii.'l9;  2  K.  xvii.  6  ;  Kz."  iii.  15,  &c.  But 
with  the  definite  article,  "the  river,"  it  signifies 
invariably  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  31  ;  Num.  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  x.  16,  &c). 
It  is  never  applied  to  the  fleeting  fugitive  tor- 
tents  of  Palestine.    2.  The  term  for  these  is 
nacfutl,  for  which  our  translators  have  used 
promiscuously,  and   sometimes  almost  alter- 
nately, "valley,"  "brook,"  and  "river."  No 
one  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended ; 
but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarly  unhappy. 
Many  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep, 
abrupt  chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  English  brook.  Un- 
fortunately our  language  does  not  contain  any 
single  word  which  has  both  the  meanings  of 
the  Hebrew  narhal  and  its  Arabic  equivalent 
mtdy,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry  val- 
ley and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
throu»h  it.    3.  Yefir.  a  word  of  Egyptian  ori- 
inn,  applied  to  the  Nile  onlv.  and,  in  the  plural, 
to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile  water  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams  tar- 
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mg  «  connection  with  that  country.  4.  Yutxil, 
from  a  root  m.^iu'wil'  tumult  or  fulness,  occurs 
only  six  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
"  river,"  viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8  ;  Dan.  viii.  2,  3,  6. 
5.  Peh-rj,  used  for  the  streams  employed  in  urti- 
fkial  irrigation.  6.  Aphik,  a  torrent,  may  sig- 
nify any  rush  or  body  of  water. 

River  of  Egypt.  Two  Hebrew  terms 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  1.  Sehar  mits- 
rnim  (Tien.  xv.  18),  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that 
is,  the  Nile,  and  here  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern- 
most branch.  2.  Suchal  mitnniim  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5  ;  Josh.  xv.  4,  47  ;  1  K.  viii.  65  ;  2  K.  xxiv. 
7;  Is.  xxvii.  12,  in  the  last  passage  trans- 
lated "  the  stream  of  Egypt").  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  this  second  term  designates  a 
desert  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  still  oc- 
casionally flowing  in  the  valley  called  Wadi- 
l-'Arecsh.  The  centre  of  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which  only  flows 
after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert  valleys. 
This  stream  is  first  mentioned  as  the  point 
where  the  southern  bonier  of  the  Promised 
Land  touched  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed 
its  western  bonier  (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  In  the 
later  history,  we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  ex- 
tending from  the  "  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viii.  63),  and  Egypt 
limited  in  the  same  manner  where  the  loss*  of 
the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxiv. 
7).  In  certain  parallel  passages,  the  Nile  is 
distinctly  specified  instead  of  "  the  Nachal  of 
Egypt  "  ((Jen.  xv.  18,  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3). 
If.  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think  that 
the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  Wadi-l-'Arcesh,  we 
mu*t  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also 
applied  to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  desig- 
nating the  Nile;  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachal- 
Mizraim  and  Shihor  are  used  interchangeably 
to  designate  a  stream  on  the  Iwrdcr  of  the 
Promised  Land.  The  word  Nachal  may  lie  cited 
on  cither  side.  Certainly  in  Hebrew  it  is  rather 
used  for  a  torrent  or  stream  than  for  a  river; 
but  the  name  Nuchal  Mizraim  may  come  from 
a  lost  dialect,  and  the  parallel  Arabic  won! 
wadee,  though  ordinarily  used  for  valleys  and 
their  winter-torrents,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wadi-l-'Areesh  itself,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the  Guadal- 
quivir, &c.  It  may,  however,  he  suggested, 
that  in  Nachal- Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  ami  that 
Nuchal  was  adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound 
to  the  original  of  N.w'/of. 

Rizpah,  concubine  to  King  Saul,  and 
mother  of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mephibo- 
sheth.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent 
female  characters  of  the  Old  Testament.—  Ruth, 
Rahab,  Jezebel,  &c,  —  Rizpah  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite,  descended  from 
one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  nation,  Ajah 
or  Aiah,  son  of  Zil>eon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Isbmaelite  record  of  (Jen. 
xxxvi.  After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the 
Philistines,  Rizpah  accompanied  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  to  their  new  resi- 
dence at  Mahanaim ;  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of 
«n  accusation  levelled  at  Aimer  by  Ishboshcth 
(2  Sam.  iii.  7).    We  bear  nothing  more  of 

lo-2 


Rizpah  till  the  tragic  story  which  has  made  her 

one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  to  young  ant 
old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8-11). 
Every  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur 
unci- 'with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the 
Uxlies  of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives 
to  save  them  from  an  indignity  peculiarly  pain 
fill  to  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps. 
Ixxix.  2).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
ordinary  conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate. 
The  seven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  im- 
plies, "  hung  :  "  they  were  crucified.  The  seven 
crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top  of 
the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah.  The  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest  — 
the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  Passover  — 
and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun  they  ' 
bung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in  Octo- 
ber. During  the  whole  of  that  time,  Rizpah 
remained  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the 
bodies  of  her  sons  were  exposed. 

Road.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1  Sara, 
xxvii.  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  raid  "  or  "  inroad." 

Robbery-  Whether  in  the  larger  sense 
of  plunder,  or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft, 
systematically  organized,  robbery  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  Irotn  the  time  of 
Ishmael  to  the  present  day,  the  Bedouin  has 
been  a  "  wild  man,"  and  a  robber  by  trade 
(Gen.  xvi.  12).  An  instance  of  an  enterprise 
of  a  truly  Bedouin  character,  but  distinguished 
by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night-foray  of 
Oavid  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-12).  Predatory  inroads 
on  u  large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of 
the  Suhaians  and  Chaldteans  on  the  property  of 
Job  (Job  i.  15,  17);  the  revenge  coupled  with 
plunder  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28. 
29) ;  the  reprisals  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-54).  and  the  fre- 
quent and  often  prolonged  invasions  of  "  spoil- 
ers" upon  the  Israelites  (Jhdg.  ii.  14.  vi.  3,  4  ; 
1  Sam.  xi.,  xv. ;  2  Sam.  viii.,  x.  ;  2  K.  v.  2;  1 
Chr.  v.  |0,  18-22).  Similar  disorder  in  the 
country,  complained  of  more  than  once  by  the 
prophets  (HoS.  iv.  2,  vi.  9:  Mic.  ii.  8),  con- 
tinued more  or  less  through  MaccabaMin  down 
to  Roman  times.  In  the  later  history  also  of 
the  country,  the  robbers,  or  sicarii,  together 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played  a 
Conspicuous  part.  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theft  is  contained  in  Ex.  xxii.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  sup|»ose  that  the  law  under- 
went any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time.  Man- 
stealing  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi. 
16  ;  Dent.  xxiv.  7).  Invasion  of  right  in  land 
was  strictlv  forbidden  (I)eut.  xxvii.  17;  Is.  v. 
8  :  Mic.  ii.  2). 

Robo  am,  Eeclus.  xlvii.  23;  Matt.  i.  7. 
(Rkhohovm.)  An. 

Roe,  Roebuck  (Heb.  tzfhi,  m.  ;  ttftnwnh. 
f  ).  There  seems  to  he  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  Heb.  word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
O.  T..  denotes  some  specie*  of  antelope,  prob- 
ably the  (Saxlia  dorau.  a  native  of  Egvpt  and 
North  Africa,  or  the  G.  AmhU-n  of  Svna  and 
Arabia,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  onlv  of 
the  Areas.    The  gazelle  was  allowed  as  "food 
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(Jaxelht  A  rat*  ca. 

Ro'gelim,  the  rrsidence  of  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31)  in  the 
highlands  east  of  the  Jordan.  Nothing  is  said 
to  guide  us  to  its  situation. 

Rob.  gah,  an  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Sha- 
mcr  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Ro'imufl.   Rehlm  1  (l  Esd.  v.  8).  Ap. 

Roll.  A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted 
of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or  pHrchment, 
which  was  usually  kept  rolled  Op  on  a  stirk, 
and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  Hence  arose  the  term  mnjillak,  from 
galal,  "  to  roll,"  strictly  answering  to  the  Latin 
volumm,  whence  comes  our  volume.  The  use  of 
the  term  metfiUaJi  implies,  of  course,  the  exist- 


mt  xii.  IS,  22.  fa.);  it  is  mentioned  as  very  I  contest  B.C.  64,  and  the  next  year  Pompe> 
et  of  foot  (2  Sam.  ii.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xii.  8);  it  himself  inarched  an  army  into  Juiiaa,  and  took 
was  hunted  (Is.  xiii.  14;  Prov.  vi.  5)  ;  it  was  Jerusalem.  From  this  time,  the  Jews  were 
celebrated  for  its  loveliness  (Cunt.  ii.  9,  17,  practically  under  the  government  of  Rome, 
viii.  14).  The  gazelle  i*  found  in  Egypt,  Bar-  Hvrcanus  retained  the  high -priesthood  and  a 
bary,  and  Syria.  titular  sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  con- 

:  trol  of  his  minister  Antipater,  an  active  partisan 
of  the  Roman  interests.    Einallv,  Antipater's 
>on,  Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  by  An- 
|  tony's  interest,  b.c.  40,  and  confirmed  in  the 
kingdom  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30.    The  Jews, 
however,  were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Rome, 
I  and  their  princes  in  reality  were  mere  Roman 
procurators.    ( >n  the  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
a.d.  6,  Judaa  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
|  province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Ro- 
man procurator,  who  resided  at  (  a**area".  Such 
were  the  relations  of  the  Jewish  Iteople  to  the 
Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T. 
history  begins. 

An  ingenious  illustration  of  this  state  of 
things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition  of 
British  India.  The  governor-general  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  subordinate  governors  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  native  princes,  whose  domin- 
ions have  Itcen  at  one  time  enlarged,  at  another 
incoqxirnted  with  the  British  presidencies,  find 
|  their  respective  counterparts  in  the  governor 
of  Syria  at  Antiocb,  the  procurators  of  Juda'a 
at  Ca-sarea,  and  the  members  of  Herod's  fam- 
ily, whose  dominions  were  alternately  enlarged 
and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  emperors.  In 
illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative,  it  mav  he 
well  to  give  a  general  account,  though  neces- 
sarily a  short  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  position 
of  the  emperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and 
the  administration  of  the  provinces  in  the  time 
of  our  I. on  I  and  His  ajtostles. 

I.  When  Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
ence  of  a  soft  and  pliant  material,  perhaps   Roman  world,  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first 

citizen  of  the  republic,  intrus'ted  with  tempo- 
rary powers  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
The  old  magistracies  were  retained  ;  but  the 
various  powers  ami  prerogatives  of  each  were 
conferred  upon  Augustus.  Aktve  all,  he  was 
the  Emperor  (Inpemtor).  This  word,  used 
originally  to  designate  any  one  intrusted  with 
the  itnperium  or  full  military  authority  over  a 
Romun  army,  acquired  a  new" significance  when 
adopted  as  a  permanent  title  bv  Julius  Ctcsar. 
By  his  use  of  it  as  a  constant  prefix  to  his 
name  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  he  openly 
asserted  a  juiramount  military  authority  ov«  r 
the  state.  The  empire  was  nominally  elective, 
in  the  Bible  is  in  1  Mace.  i.  10.  Alton t  the  but  practically  it  passed  by  adoption':  and  till 
year  161  b.c,  Judas  Maecabieus  heard  of  the  Nero's  time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed 
Komans  as  the  conquerors  of  Philip,  Perseus,    to  Ite  recognized. 

and  Antioc  hus  (1  Mace.  viii.  5.  6).  In  order  II.  Ertrnt  of  the  Empire. — Cicero's  descrip- 
to  strengthen  himself  against  Demetrius  kins  thm  of  the  Greek  states  and  colonics  as  a  "  fringe 
of  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  (viii.  on  the  skirt*  of  barbarism"  has  been  well  ap- 
17).  and  concluded  n  defensive  alliance  with  plied  to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  con- 
fix- senate  (viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  quests  of  Pompey  and  Ca-sar.  The  Roman 
Jonathan  (xii.  1)  and  hv  Sirnon  (xv.  17).  In  Empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
t he  year  65  B.C.,  when  Syria  was  made  n  R<»-  circling  the  Mediterranean  Sen.  Pompcv  added 
mnn  province  by  Pompey,  the  Jews  wen-  still  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Ca*sar  added*  Gaul, 
governed  by  one  of  the  Asmomvan  princes.  The  generals  of  Augustus  overran  the  N.  YV. 
Aristol.tilus  had  lately  driven  his  brother  Hyr-  portion  of  Spain,  and  the  country  between  the 
canus  from  the  chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  Alps  and  the  Danulie.  The  boundaries  of  the 
in  his  turn  attacked  by  A retas.  king  of  Arabia  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the  YV., 
Pctraea,  the  ally  of  Hvrcanus.  Pompev's  lieu-  the  Euphrates  on  the  E..  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
tenant,  M.  vEmilius  Seaurus,  interfered  in  the  the  cataracts  of  die  Nile,  and  the 


parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on 
one  side  only,  and  hence  the  particular  notice 
of  one  that  was  "written  within  and  without" 
(Ez.  ii.  10).  The  writing  was  arranged  in 
columns.  YVe  mav  here  add  that  the  term  in 
Is.  viii.  1,  rendered*  in  the  A.  V.  "roll,"  more 
correctly  means  tnlJii. 

Romam'ti-ez'er,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons 
of  Heman  (1  dir.  xxv.  4,  31 ). 

Roman  Empire.  The  notices  of  Roman 
history  which  occur  in  the  Bible  arc  confined 
to  the  last  century  and  a  hall  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  "first  century  of  the  im|tcrial 
monarchy.    The  first  historic' mention  of  Rome 
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on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sen  on  the  N.  The 
only  subsequent  compje-ts  of  imiiortaucc  were 
tho>e  of  Britain  by  Claudius  ami  of  Ducia  by 
Trajan.  The  only  independent  powers  of  im- 
portance were  thc'Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the 
German*  on  the  N.  The  population  of  the 
empire  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  has  been  cal- 
culated ut  H.»,000,000. 

III.  T/te  Prwimn.  —  The  usual  fate  of  a 
country  conquered  l»y  Rome  was  to  become  a 
subject  province,  governed  directly  from  Rome 
by  oSoen  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  Some- 
times, however,  petty  sovereigns  were  left  in 
possession  of  a  nominal  independence  on  the 
borders,  or  within  the  natural  limits,  of  the 

firovince.  There  were  differences,  too,  in  the  po- 
itical  condition  of  cities  within  the  provinces. 
Some  were  free  cities,  i.e.  were  governed  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Oth  r  cities 
were  "  colonies,"  i.e.  communities  of  Roman 
citizens  transphinted,  like  garrisons  of  the  im- 
perial city,  into  a  foreign  land.    Augustus  di 


vid.-d  the  provinces  into  two  classes:  (1.)  Im- 

provin 


icrial,  (2.)  Senatorial;  retaining  in  his  own 


{ 

where  the  presence  of  a  large  military  force 
was  necessary,  and  committing  the  peaceful 
nnd  unarmed  provinces  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  provinces  at  first  were  —  Gaul,  Lusi- 
tania,  Syria,  Pluenicia,  Cilicia,  <  yprus,  and 
Egypt.  The  senatorial  provinces  .vcre  Africa, 
Numidia,  Asia,  Aehaia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and  Cyre.ic,  Bithynia 
and  Poutus,  Sardinia,  B:etica.  Cyprus  and 
Gallia  Narboneusis  were  subsequently  given 
up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn  received  Dalma- 
tia from  the  senate.  Many  other  changes 
were  made  afterwards.  The'N.  T.  writers  in- 
variably designate  the  governor*  of  senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  av&vzaroi,  pro- 
consuls (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  .38).  For 
the  governor  of  an  imperial  pn  viuee,  property 
styled  "  Legatus  Casaris,"  the  word  Itytyiwy 
(Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  The  provinces 
were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and 
her  citizens.  They  are  said  to  lave  been  better 
governed  under  the  empire  than  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  those  of  die  emperor  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  senate.  Two  imiiortant 
changes  were  introduced  un  ler  the  empire. 
The  governors  received  a  ti-ed  pay,  and  the 
term  of  tlu  ir  command  was  prolonged.  The 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  ap|H*arcd  has  often  been 
dwelt  upon,  as  affording  ol><  ions  illustration^ 
of  St.  Paul's  expression  that  the  "  fulness  of 
time  had  come  '  ((tab  iv.  4).  The  general 
peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the  voyages 
of  the  corn-fleets,  the  genera'  increase  of  traffic, 
the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  Wi  »t 
as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  empiie,  offered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world- 
wide  religion.  The  tendem  y  too  of  a  dcsjiot- 
ism  like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce 
all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level  was  a  powerful 
instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride  of  privi- 


'  leged  races  and  national  religions,  and  famil- 
iar*/ting  men  with  the  truth  that  "  God  hath 
m-ide  of  one  blood  all  nation'  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  "  (Acts  xvii.  24,  20)  But  still  more 
sinking  than  this  outward  preparation  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  was  lb  ap|>caraucc  of  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  corrupt ;on  which  seemed 
to  defy  any  human  remedy  The  chief  pro- 
phetic notices  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  found 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  According  to  some  in- 
terpretcrs,  the  Romans  are  intended  in  Dent, 
xxviii.  49-57. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the.  1.  Thcrfute 
of  this  Epistle  is  fi.\ed  wit'i  more  absolute  cer- 
tainty and  within  turrow.r  limits  than  thut 
of  any  other  of  St.  Paul'  Epistles.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  determine  the  time  of 
writing.  First.  Certain  tames  in  the  saluta 
tions  point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which 
the  letter  was  sent.  (!.'  Phoebe,  a  deaconess 
of  Cenchraai,  one  of  the  tort-towns  of  Corinth, 
is  commended  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  1,2).  (2.) 
(iaius,  in  whose  house  "d.  Paul  was  lodged  at 
the  time  (xvi.  23),  is  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  ch  ef  members  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Church  in  1  Cor.  i.  14,  though  the 
name  was  verv  comm  >n.  (.3.)  Erastus,  here 
designated  "the  treasurer  of  the  city"  (xvi. 
2.3,  A.  V.  "  chamberlain  ")  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  connection  »ith  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20  ;  see  also  Acts  xix  22).  >VrwiJ/y.  Having 
thus  determined  the  place  of  writing  to  l»e  Cor- 
inth, we  have  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the 

:  visit  recorded  in  Act  xx.  .3,  during  the  winter 

i  and  spring  folio  witi\  the  ajiostle's  long  resi- 
dence at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Epistle  was  written     For  St.  Paul,  when  he 

i  wrote  the  letter,  wa  •  on  he  jioint  of  earn  ing 
the  contributions  o  Macedonia  and  Achuia  to 
Jerusalem  (xv.  25-  7) ;  and  a  comparison  with 
Acts  xx.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and  also  1  Cor.  xvi.  4, 
2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2,  ix  1  ff,  shows  that  he  was  so 
engaged  at  this  jie  iod  of  his  life.  The  Epistle, 
then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during  St. 
Paul's  third  mi-si. innry  journey,  on  die  occa- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  <  >n  th:-«  occasion,  he  remained  three 
months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx.  .3).  It  was  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the 

I  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  system  of  chronology, 
this  would  lie  the  year  H.r. 

2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed 

I  in  chronalojtixd  connection  with  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galutians  ml  Corinthians,  which  apjn-ar 
to  have  Isen  w  itten  within  the  twelve  months 
preceding.  Tbcy  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  style  and  matter  —  a 
much  greater  resemblance  than  can  lie  traced 
to  any  other  >f  St.  Paul's  Epistle-.    .1.  The 

j  oration  which  prompted  this  Epi-tlc,  and  the 
circuHUtttnca  -ittending  its  writing,  wen-  a-  fol- 
low-. St.  Pud  had  long  purjiosed  visiting 
Rome,  and  s  ill  retained  this  pnrjiose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  his  tourney  to  Spain  (i  9-1.3, 
xv.  22-29).  For  the  time,  however,  he  was 
prevented  fi.»m  currying  out  hi-  design,  its  he 

,  was  !«iund  'or  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  addressed 
this   letter  to   th>  Romans,   to   supply  the 

I  lack  of  his  personal  teaching.    Phosbe,  a  dea- 
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OOIMM  of  the  neighboring  Church  of  Cenchrsea, 
was  on  the  jioint  of  starting  (or  Hume  (xv;  1, 
2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter.  '1  he 
body  of  the  Epislb  was  written  itt  the  apostle's 
dictation  by  'lertius  (xvi.  22) ;  but  j>crhaps  w. 
may  infer  from  the  abruptness  of  the  tinal  dox- 
ology,  that  it  was  ai  ded  hy  the  apostle  himself,  i 
4.  The  Origin  of  the  Human  Church  is  involved  | 
in  obscurity.  If  it  .tad  been  founded  by  St. 
Peter,  according  to  .i  later  tradition,  the  ah-  ! 
seme  of  anv  allu.sion  o  him  both  in  this  Epis-  j 
tie  and  in  the  letters  w  ritten  by  St.  Paul  from  ' 
Home  would  admit  ol  no  explanation.  It  is  I 
equally  elear  that  no  other  apostle  was  the 
founder.  The  statement  in  the  Clementines, 
that  the  first  tiding  »f  the  gospel  reached 
Rome  during  the  life-tin  e  of  our  Lord,  is  evi- 
dently a  fiction  for  the  j>u -poses  of  the  romance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  founda- 
tion of  tliis  Church  dates  very  far  back.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  those  Romans,  "both 
Jews  and  proselytes,"  pr.-sent  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  li.  10),  car  ied  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine  or  the  gospel  may 
have  first  reached  the  imi>erial  city  through 
those  who  were  scattered  al  road  to  escape  the 
persecution  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19)  At  first  we  may 
suppose  that  the  gospel  was  preached  there  in 
a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  a*  in  the  case  of 
Ajxdlos  at  Corinth  (Acts  xvii'.  25),  or  the  dis- 
ciples at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1  3).  As  time  ad- 
vanced, and  better  instructed  teachers  arrived, 
fhe  clouds  would  gradually  clear  away,  till  nt 
length  the  presence  of  the  great  apostle  himself 
at  Home  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which 
still  hung  about  the  Roman  Church. 

5.  A  question  next  arises  as  lo  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  when  St. 
Paul"  wrote.  Did  the  apostle  address  a  Jewish 
or  a  Gentile  community  '?  or,  if  tin  two  elements 
were  combined,  was  one  or  othci  predominant 
so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  w.'  ole  Church  ? 
It  is  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed  a 
mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  the  more  numerous.  There  are 
certainly  jwissages  which  imply  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  Jewish  convei  w  to  Chris- 
tianity. If  wo  analyse  the  list  o  names  in 
the  16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this  list  ap- 

B  propo 
Church 

tion  at  least  not  improbable),  we  a  rive  at  the 
same  result.  Altogether  it  appears  hat  a  very 
large  fraction  of  the  Christian  I*  IK  vers  men- 
tioned in  these  salutations  were  Jews  even  sup- 
posing that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  wc  know  nothing,  were  hea- 
thens. Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  large  Jew- 
ish element  in  the  Homan  Church  present  any 
difficulty,  The  captives  carried  to  Home  by 
Pomj)eius  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that  time 
they  had  largely  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  empire 
of  heathendom,  the  Homan  Church  tniist  nccc*- 
sarily  have  Ixn-n  in  great  measure  i  Gentile 
Church  ;  and  the  language  of  the  Epi-tle  bears 
Out  this  supposition.  These  Gentile  converts, 
however,  were  not  for  the  most  part  native  Ro- 


proximately  represents  the  proporl'on  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Church  (  in  asstmip- 


mans.  Strange  as  the  paradox  appears,  noth 
iug  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Church  of 
Koine  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin 
Church.  All  the  literature  of  the  earlj  Roman 
Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  The 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first 
two  centuries  are,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
.ireek.  Ami  wc  find  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  names  in  the  salutations  of  this 
Ej  istle  are  Greek  names. 

When  we  mature  into  the  probable  rank  ami 
stat:  in  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of 
the  n  imes  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives 
an  approximate  answer.    These  names  belong, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades 
of  society.    Many  of  them  are  found  in  the 
columbaria  of  the  frccdmcn  and  slaves  of  the 
early   Roman   emperors.     Among   the  less 
wealthy  merchant-  and  tradesmen,  among  the 
petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and 
frccdmcn  of  the   imperial  palace  —  whether 
Jews  or  Greeks  —  the  gospel  would  first  find 
a  firm  footing.    To  this  last  class,  allusion  is 
made  in  Phil.  iv.  22,  "  they  that  arc  of  Osar  s 
household."    6.  The  heterogenous  composition 
of  this  Chun  h  explains  the  general  character  of 
the  Epistle  to  .he  lfomans.    In  an  assemblage  so 
various,  wc  should  expect  to  find,  not  the  exclu- 
sive predominance  of  a  single  form  of  error, 
but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing 
forms.    It  was,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
Christian  Teaeher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difficulties,  and  to  hold  out  a  meeting-point  in 
the  gospel.    This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul 
does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Again,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  letter  was  specially 
written  to  answer  any  doubts  or  settle  any 
controversies  then  rife  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  disturbing  influen 
ces,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  ot 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  general 
and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  gospel.    Thus  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  is  mere  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  let- 
ter.   In  this  rcsjicct,  it  differs  widely  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Coi  intimitis  and  Galatians,  which 
arc  full  of  {H-rsonal  and  direct  allusions.  In 
one  instance  alone  (xiii.  1),  we  seem  to  trace  a 
special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the  mctrojto- 
lis.    7.  This  explanation  is  in  fuct  to  be  sought 
in   its  relation  to  the  contemporaneous  Epistlts. 
The  letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group  of 
Epistles  written  during  the  second  missionary 
journey.    This  group  contains  besides,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.    In  the  Epistles  to  these  two 
churches,  we  study  the  attitude  of  the  gosjiel 
towards  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  world  respec- 
tivelv.    These  letters  are  direct  and  special. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Homaus  is  the  summary  of 
what  St.  Paul  had  ivrittcn  before,  the  result  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms 
of  error,  the  gathering-together  of  the  frag- 
mentary teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and  Gala- 
tian  letters.     8.  Viewing  this  Epistle,  then, 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  let- 
ter, we  are  enabled  to  explain  certain  phenome- 
na in  the  text.    In  the  received  text,  a  doxology 
stands  at  the  close  v»f  the  Epistle  (xvi.  25-27). 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
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this  position  ;  but  there  is  respectable  author- 
ity for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  cli.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  place*,  while 
others  omit  it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the 
MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  letter  was  circulated  at  an  early  date 
(whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or  nut 
it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with 
und  without  the  two  last  chapters. 

9.  In  describing  the  purport  of  this  Epistle, 
we  may  start  from  St.  Paul's  own  words, 
which,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  doc- 
trinal portion,  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  (i.  16,  17).  Accordingly, 
the  Epistle  has  been  described  as  comprising 
"  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  histo- 
ry." The  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
religious  history.  The  Epistle,  from  its  general 
character,  lends  itself  more  readily  to  an  analy- 
lis  than  is  often  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. The  following  is  a  table  of  its  contents :  — 
Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  apostle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in  the  ex- 
pressions "called  as  an  apostle,"  "called  as 
tames."  Divine  grace  is  every  thing,  human 
merit  nothing.  —  I.  Personal  explanations. 
Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i.  8-15).  —  II.  Doc- 
trinal (i.  16-xi.  36).  The  general  proftosition. 
The  gospel  is  the  salvation  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile alike.  This  salvation  comes  by  faith  (i.  16, 
17).  (a)  All  alike  were  under  condemnation  be- 
fore the  gospel.  The  heathen  (i.  18-32).  The 
Jew  (ii.  I -29).  Objections  to  this  statement 
answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  position  itself 
established  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20).  (/>)  A 
righteousness  (justification)  is  revealed  under  the 
gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is  also 
universal  (iii.  21-26).  And  boasting  is  thereby 
excluded  (iii.  27-31).  Of  this  justification  by 
faith,  Abraham  is  an  example  (iv.  1-25).  Thus, 
then,  we  are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone 
we  glory  (v.  1-1 1).  And  this  acceptance  in 
Christ  is  as  univcrsid  as  was  the  condemnation 
in  Adam  (v.  12-19).  (c)  The  moral  consei/ucnces 
of  our  deliverance.  The  law  was  given  to 
multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21 ).  When  we  died  to  the 
law,  we  died  to  sin  (vi.  1-14).  The  abolition 
of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a  signal  for  moral 
license  (vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
law  has  passed  away,  so  must  sin  ;  for  sin  and 
the  law  are  correlative:  at  the  same  time  this 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  hw,  but  rather  a 
proof  of  human  weakness  ( vii.  1  -25).  So  hence- 
forth in  Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  have 
the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  triumph- 
ing over  our  present  afflictions  (viii.  1-39).  \d) 
The  rejection  of  the.  Jems  is  a  matter  of  deep  sor- 
row (ix.  1-5).  Yet  we  must  remember  —  (i.) 
That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people, 
but  only  to  a  select  seed  (ix.  6-13).  And  the 
absolute  purpose  of  God  in  so  ordaining  is  not 
to  be  canvassed  by  man  (ix.  14-19).  (ii.)  That 
the  Jews  did  not  seek  justification  aright,  and 
so  missed  it.  This  justification  was  promised 
by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike,  the  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  l>eing  implied  therein.  The 
character  anil  results  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 
(iii.)  That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not 
final.  This  rejection  has  been  the  means  of 
gathering  in  the  Gentiles;  and,  through  the 


1  Gentiles,  they  themselves  will  ultimately  be 
brought  to  Christ  (  :i.  1-36). 

III.  Practical  cxlnrtations  (xii.  1-xv.  13). 
(<i)  To  holiiic>s  of  lit  *  and  to  charity  i  i  gen- 
eral, the  duty  of  ubedicicc  to  rulcr>  being  incul- 
cated by  the  way  I-\iii.  14).  ('>)  And 
more  particularly  against  giving  ofiblMt  to 
weaker  brethren  (xiv.  -xv.  13). — IV.  Per- 
sonal matters.  («)  The  apostle's  mothe  in 
writing  the  letter,  und  Ids  intention  of  visit- 
ing  the  KoraatM  (xv.  14-33).  (/»)  Greetings 
(xvi.  1-23).  The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction 
and  doxology  (uvi.  24-27).  While  this  Epistle 
contains  the 'fullest  and  most  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  a|>ostlc'»  Uucluiuf,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  chararitr. 
Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  attVctionate  nature, 
und  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwel- 
come topics,  appear  more  stro  igly  than  whe.i 
he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  the  Jews.  10.  Inurnal  evidence 
is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  qenu  neitess  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  It  ha »  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  But,  while  the  Epistle 
bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pau- 
line authorship,  the  external  testimony  in  its 
favor  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  no  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostolic  fathers  to  cite  he  X.  T. 
writers  by  name ;  but  marked  passage,  from  the 
Romans  are  found  embedded  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  directly  cited  bv  the  elder  quoted  in  Ire- 
nasus,  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  »f  the 
Epistle  to  Dio^netus,  and  by  Justin  Mart>  r.  It 
has  a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  C  won 
and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions.  Nor 
have  we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  wri.ers 
alono  The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  sub -aposto  ic 
age.  by  the  Ophites,  by  Basilides,  by  Valenti- 
nus,  by  the  Valentinians  Ileracleon  and  Ptolc- 
maeus,  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian,  besides  be- 
ing included  in  Mart-ion's  Canon.  In  the  lat- 
ter iwrt  of  the  second  century,  the  evidence  in 
its  favor  is  still  fuller. 

Rome,  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  situated  on  the  Tiber,  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  "  seven 
hills,"  (Rev.  xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  bank.  A 
full  account  of  the  history  and  topography  of 
the  citv  is  given  elsewhere  (Dirt  of  Gr. Und 
Rom.  (,eo>jr.  ii.  719).  Here  it  will 'be  consid- 
ered only  in  its  relation  to  Bible  history.  Rome 
is  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Maceabee*  and 
in  three  books  of  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  Acts,  tbc 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  2d  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews 
at  Rome.  The  Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and 
his  son  formed  part  of  Pompcy's  triumph,  and 
many  Jewish  captives  and  emigrants  were 
brought  to  Rome  at  that  time.  Many  of  these 
Jews  were  made  freedmen.  Julius  Cajsar  showed 
them  some  kindness.  They  were  favored  also  bv 
Augustus.  Claudius  "  commanded  all  Jews  to 
depart  from  Rome  "  (Acts  xviii.  2).  on  account 
of  tumults  connected,  possibly,  with  the  preach- 
ingof  Christianity  at  Rome.'  This  banishment 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration  ;  for  we  rind 
Jews  residing  at  Rome,  apparently  in  considera- 
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We  numbers,  nt  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  ( Acts 
xxviii  17 J.  It  is  chiefly  in  connection  with 
St.  PpuI's  history  that  Rome  comes  hclbre  us 
iu  thi  Hihle.  In  illustration  of  that  history,  it 
may  lie  useful  to  give  s<  me  account  of  Rome 
in  tho  time  of  Nero,  the  '  Ca?sar  "  to  whom  St. 
Pan'  appealed,  and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered 
mai  tyrtlom. 

•  The  city  at  thai  time  must  he  imagined 
as  -i  large  ami  irregular  mass  of  buildings  un- 
protected by  an  outer  wall.  The  visit  of  St. 
P.tul  lies  lietwcen  iwo  famous  epochs  in  the 
h'story  of  the  ci>y,  viz.  its  restoration  by 
Augustus  and  it?  restoration  hy  Nero.  The 
'uoast  of  Augustus  is  well  known,  "  that  he 
bad  found  the  cny  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  mar- 
ble." The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and 
winding,  flank  d  by  densely  crowded  lodging- 
houses  (insula)  of  enormous  height.  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  ilomc  took  place  before  the  Nero- 
nian  conflagration  ;  but  even  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  '-ity,  which  followed  upon  that  event, 
many  of  the  old  evils  continued.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  been  variously  estimated  ; 
at  half  a  million,  at  two  millions  and  upwards, 
and  eve  i  at  eight  millions.  Probably  Gibbon's 
estimat  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
is  nea- est  to  the  truth.  One-half  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted,  in  all  probability,  of  slaves. 
The  larger  jmrt  of  the  remainder  consisted  of 
pan,ier  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
mi  erable  system  of  public  gratuities.  There 
at  years  to  have  been  no  middle  class,  ami  no 
five  industrial  population.  Side  by  side  with 
t«ie  wretched  classes  just  mentioned  was  the 
comparatively  small  !>ody  of  the  wealthy  no- 
bility, of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we  henr 
so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time. 
Such  was  the  population  which  St.  Paul  would 
find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  2.  The 
localities  in  and  about  Rome,  especially  connect- 
ed with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are  —  (1.)  The  Ap- 
pian  Way,  by  which  he  npproached  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  (2.)  "The  palace,"  or  "  Cesar's 
court"  (Phil.  i.  13).  Tnis  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Praftorian  guards  which 
TiU-rius  established  outside  the  walls  on  the 
N.  E.  of  the  city,  or,  as  seems  more  probable, 
a  barrack  attached  to  the  im|>crial  residence  on 
the  Palatine.  3.  The  connection  of  other 
localities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's  name  rests 
only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  probability. 
Wo  mnv  mention  especially  —  (1.)  The  Mam- 
ertine  Prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus 
Martins,  near  the  forum.  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giusr/ipe  dri  Fafnjiinnii-  Mere 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fel- 
low-prisoners for  nine  months.  The  story, 
however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  thcMamcrtine 
Prison  seems  inconsistent  with  2  Tim.,  esp.  iv. 
11.  (2.)  The  chapel  on  the  Ostian  Road  which 
marks  the  spot  where  the  two  apostles  an:  said 
to  have  separated  on  their  way  to  mamrdom. 
(3  )  The  supposed  scene  of  St.  Pan IV  martyr- 
dom, viz.  the  Church  of  St.  Pfeobj  alle  tre 
fontane  on  the  Ostian  Road.  To  tliese  may  be 
added  14.)  The  supposed  scene  -if  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom,  viz.  the  Church  St.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (S.)  The  chapel 
"  Domine  quo  Vadis,"  on  the  Appian  Road, 
the  scene  or  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord's 


'  appearance  to  St.  Peter  as  he  was  escaplag 
from  martyrdom.  (6.)  The  places  where  the 
bodies  of  the  two  apostles,  after  having  been 
deposited  first  in  the  Catacombs,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  finally  buried,  —  that  of  St.  Paul 
by  the  Ostian  Road  ;  that  of  St.  Peter,  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica  which  liears 
his  name.  4.  We  must  add.  as  sites  unques- 
tionably connected  with  the  Roman  Christians 
of  the  apostolic  age — (I.)  The  gardens  of 
Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  (2.)  The  Cata- 
combs.  These  subterranean  galleries,  com- 
monly from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 

I  from  four  to  six  in  width,  and  extending  for 
miles,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Appian  and'Nomcntan  Ways,  were  unques- 
tionably used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship, 
and  of  burial,  by  the  early  Christians. 
Roof.  [HotSE-l 

Room.  This  word  is  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  Greek  terms. 
The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need 
I*  noticed  here  is  rtpurruOtaia  (Matt,  xxiii.  6; 
Mark  xii.  39  ;  Luke  xiv.  7,  8,  xx.  46),  which 
signifies  the  highest  place  on  the  highest  couch 
round  the  dinner  or  supjwr  table  —  the  "  upper- 
most seat,"  as  it  is  more  accurately  rendered  in 
Luke  xi.  43. 

Rose  (Hob.  chahatattwieih)  occurs  twice  only, 
viz.  in  Cant.  ii.  1  ;  Is.  xxxv.  1.  There  ismu'  h 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular 
flower  is  here  denoted.  Tremellius  and  l)io- 
dati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  belie »e  the 
rose  is  intended ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
foundation  for  such  a  translation.  '  elsius  has 
argued  in  favor  of  the  narcissus  (Polyanthu? 
num'sma).  Gescnius  has  no  doubt  that  the 
plant  denoted  is  the  "  autumn  '-locus  "  (  Colchi- 
cum  nutummife).  It  appears  t«»  us  more  proba- 
ble that  the  narcissus  is  intended  than  the  cro- 
cus. The  narcissus  and  the  lily  [Lilium  ran- 
did u tn  i  would  be  in  blossom  together  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  Colchicum  is  an  autumn 
plant.  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  narcissus 
as  growing  in  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  Though 
the  rose  is  appatently  not  mentioned  in  trie 
Hebrew  Bible,  «i  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
14  (comp.  also  ch,  I.  8,  xxxix.  13;  Wisd.  ii. 
8).  Roses  nre  greatly  prized  in  the  East,  more 
especially  lor  the  sake  of  the  rose-water,  which 
is  in  much  request.  Dr.  Hooker  observed 
seven  «occies  of  wild  roses  in  Syria. 

Rosn.  In  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlri.  21, 
Rosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin  ; 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  "  Ehi  and  Rosh  " 

I  is  a  corruption  of  "  Ahiram  "  (comp.  Num. 

i  xx vi.  38). 

Rosh  (Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1 ).  The 
whole  sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V., 
"  Magog  the  chief  prince  of  Mesheeh  and  Tu- 
bal." ought  to  run  "  Mngog,  the  prince  of  Rosh, 
Mesheeh,  and  Tubal."  The  meaning  is  that 
Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three  great  Scythian 
tribes,  of  which  "  Rosh  "  is  thus  the  first.  Ge- 
scnius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by  fio&f*  is 
intended  the  trihe  on  the  north  of  the  Taurus, 
so  called  from  the  neighborhood  to  the  ftfui.  or 
|  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have 
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the  first  trace  of  the  Rum  or  Russia*  nation. 
The  name  probably  occurs  again  under  the 
altered  form  of  Rass<  -.  in  Judith  ii.  23. 

Rosin.  Properly  "  naphtha,''  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  well  as  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  "  ceased  not  to  muke  the  oven  hot 
with  ruw'n,  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood."  Pliny 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Babylonia, 
similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and 
having  a  remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  ( known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese 
naphtha,  Ac  ),  reference  is  made  in  the  passage 
in  question. 

Rubies  ( 1  li  b.  ptniyyim  ;  pfninim).  The  in- 
variable rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew 
words,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncer- 
tainty (Job  xxviii.  18;  see  also  Prov.  Hi.  15, 
viii.  11,  xxxi.  10).  In  Lam.  iv.  7,  it  is  said, 
"  The  Nazaritcs  were  purer  than  snow,  thev  were 
whiter  than  milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in 
body  *han  pfninim."  A.  Boote  supposed  "  coral " 
to  be  intended.  Bochart  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains  the 
"  ruddiness "  alluded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  signifies  merely  "  bright 
in  color,"  or  "  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  On 
the  whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  always  used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  understand 
pearls  to  be  intended. 

Rue  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi.  42.  The  rue 
here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  lima 
grnvtoteiis,  a  shrubby  plant  about  two  feet  high, 
of  strong  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  lieen  found 
by  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  Talmud 
enumerates  rue  amongst  kitchen-herbs,  and 
regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  being  a  plant  not 
cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our  Lord's  time, 
however,  rue  was  doubtless  a  garden-plant, 
and  therefore  tit  liable. 

RufUB  is  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21 ,  along 
with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Horn.  xvi.  13, 
the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he 
designates  as  "elect  in  the  Lord."  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  this  Rufus  was  identical 
with  the  one  to  whom  Mark  refers.  Yet  we 
arc  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  un- 
common name,  and  possibly,  therefore,  Mark 
and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  different  in- 
dividuals. 

Ruha'mah.  The  margin  of  our  version 
renders  it  "having  obtained  mercy  "  (IIos.  ii. 
1 ).  The  name,  if  name  it  lie,  is,  like  I/o-ruha- 
mah,  symtiolical ;  and  as  that  was  given  to  the 
daughter  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that 
(iod's  mercy  was  turned  away  from  Israel,  so 
the  name  Kuhnmah  is  addressed  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  people,  to  denote  that  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  his  love  and  tender  compas- 
sion. 

Ru  mall,  mentioned  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii. 
36).  It  has  been  conjectured  to  l»e  the  same 
place  as  Arumah  (Judg.  ix.  41 ),  which  was 
apparently  near  Shechem.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  identical  with  Dumah  (Josh.  xv.  52). 


Rush.  [Reed.] 

Rust  occurs  as  the  translation  *T  two  differ- 
ent Ureek  words  in  Mutt.  vi.  19,  20,  and  in 
James  v.  3.  In  the  former  passage,  the  word 
lipuatf,  which  is  joined  with  "  moth,"  has  by 
some  been  understood  to  denote  the  larva  of 
some  moth  injurious  to  corn,  as  the  Tirua 
tfrunella.  It  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  signify 
"rust,"  for  which  there  is  another  term,  ioc, 
which  is  used  by  St.  James  to  express  rather 
the  "  tarnish  "  which  overspreads  silver  than 
"  rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  understand 
"  oxide  of  iron." 

Ruth.  A  Moabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first 
of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him 
mother  of  Obcd,  the  ancestress  of  David  and 
of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four  women  who  are 
named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ.  A  severe  famine  in  the  land  of  Judah 
induced  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem 
Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the  land  of  Moab 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons  Mahlon 
and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Naomi, 
now  left  a  widow  and  childless,  having  heard 
that  there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  resolved 
to  return  to  Bethlehem  ;  and  her  daughter-in- 
law.  Ruth,  returned  with  her.  They  arrived 
at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley- 
harvest  ;  and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced 
to  go  into  the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man, 
and  near  kinsman  of  her  father-in-law  Elime- 
lech.  Upon  learning  who  the  stranger  was, 
Boaz  treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden  with  com 
which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged  by  this 
incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim  at  the 
hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the  part 
of  her  husband's  arv  kinsman  by  purchasing 
the  inheritance  of  El  melech,  and  taking  her  to 
be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  nearer  kinsman 
than  Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  the  option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance 
for  himself.  He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to 
mar  his  own  inheritance.  Upon  which  with 
all  due  solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his 
wife,  amidst  the  "blessings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighliors. 

Rye  (Heb.  riLwimtft)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32, 
Is.  xxviii.  25:  in  the  latter  the  margin  reads 
"  s|H-]t."  In  Ex.  iv.  9,  the  text  has  "fitches," 
and  the  margin  "  rie."  There  are  many  opin- 
ions as  to  the  signification  of  (,'uwmeth ;  some 
authorities  maintaining  that  fitches  are  denoted, 
others  oats,  and  others  rye.  Celsius  has  shown, 
that,  in  all  probability!  "  spelt  "  is  intended. 
"Sjielt"  (Tritictim  s/W/fi)  is  grown  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  :  it  differs  but 
slightly  from  our  common  wheat  (  /'  ruhfnr*). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz.  T.  s/Wto, 
T.  dicoccum  (rice-wheat),  and  T. 


s. 


Sabaoth,  the  Lord  of.  The  name  t» 

found  in  the  English  Bible  only  twice  ( Rom. 
ix.  29;  James  v.  4).  It  is  probably  more 
familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the  Sanctus 
Of  the  Te  Deuni  — "  Holy,  Holv.  Holy  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth."    Sabaoth  is  the  Greek  form 
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of  the  Hi-brew  word  tsebaoth,  "  armies,"  and 
occurs  in  tho  oft-rej»eatcd  formula  which  is 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Uld  Teat  by  "  I>onl  of  hosts,"  "  Ix>rd  God  of 
ho»ts  "  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  an- 
cient Hebrew,  Jritoeah-inthauth  was  the  leader 
aud  eoinmauder  of  the  armies  of  the  nation, 
who"  went  forth  with  them  "(Pi.  xliv.  9),  and 
led  them  to  certain  victory  over  the  worship- 
pers of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Molech,  Ashtaroth,  and 
other  false  gods. 

Sa  bat.  L  The  sons  of  Sabat  are  enume- 
rated unions  the  Rons  of  Solomon's  servants  who 
returned  with  Zorobabcl  (I  E»d.  v.  34).  —  2. 
The  month  Sebat  (I  Mace.  xvi.  14).  Ap. 

Sabate'as.  Suabbetiiai  (1  Esd.  ix.  48, 
«omp.  Neb.  viii.  7).  Ap. 

Sab'atus.  Zabao  (1  Esd.  ix.  28,  comp. 
Exr.  x.  27).  Ap. 

SabTaan.  Binnui  l  (l  Esd.  viii.  63, 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33).  Ap. 

Sabbath  ($habUth,  "  a  day  of  rest,"  from 
shabath,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest  ").  This  is 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The 
name  Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great  festi- 
vals, but  principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  strict  observance  of  which 
is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general  Mosaie 
code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself.  The  first 
scriptural  notice  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  is  to  be  found  in 
Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  close  of  the  record  of  the  six 
days'  creation.  And  hence  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  the  institution  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind, and  is  consequently  of  universal  concern 
and  obligation.  We  cannot,  however,  approach 
this  question  till  we  have  examined  the  account 
of  it*  enforcement  upon  the  Israelites.  It  is 
in  Ex.  xvi.  23-29  that  we  Hnd  the  first  incon- 
trovertible institution  of  the  day,  as  one  given 
to,  and  to  be  kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  re-enacted  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Many  of  the  rabbis 
date  its  first  institution  from  the  incident  re- 
corded in  Ex.  xv.  25.  This,  however,  seems  to 
want  foundation  of  any  sort.  We  are  not  on 
sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  unmistakable 
institution  in  chap.  xvi.  in  connection  with  the 
gathering  of  manna.  The  words  in  this  hitter 
are  not  in  themselves  enough  to  indicate 
whether  such  institution  was  altogether  a  nov- 
elty, or  whether  it  referred  to  a  day  the  sanc- 
tity of  which  was  already  known  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.  There  is  plausibility  cer- 
tainly in  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  the  day 
was  already  known,  and  in  some  measure  ol»- 
served  as  holy,  but  that  the  rule  of  abstinence 
from  work  was  first  given  then,  and  shortly 
afterwards  more  explicitly  imposed  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  is  distinctly 
set  forth,  ami  extended  to  the  whole  of  an 
Israelite's  household,  his  son  and  his  daughter, 
his  slaves,  male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass, 
and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Penalties 
and  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  Law  con- 
strued the  abstinence  from  labor  prescribed  in 
the  commandment.  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  uttering  solemn  warnings 
against  profaning,  and  promising  large  bless- 
ings on  the  due  observance  of  the  day  (Is.  lviii. 
13,  14).    In  Jeremiahs  time,  there  seems  to 


have  been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  (Jcr.  xvii. 
21-27).  By  Ezekiel  (xx.  12-24),  the  profana- 
tion of  the*  Sabbath  is  made  foremost  among 
the  national  sins  of  the  Jews.  From  Nehcmiah 
x.  31,  we  learn  that  the  people  entered  into  a 
covenant  to  renew  the  observance  of  the  I-  « , 
in  which  they  pledged  themselves  neither  to  buy 
nor  sell  victuals  on  the  Subbath.  The  practice 
was  then  not  infrequent;  and  Nehemiah  tells  us 
(xiii.  15-22)  of  the  successful  steps  which  he 
took  for  its  stoppage.  Henceforward  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  Sabbath  being  neglected  by  the 
Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Mace.  i.  11-15,  39-45) 
went  into  open  apostasy.  When  we  come  to 
the  N.  T.,  we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid 
on  the  Sabbath.  In  whatever  ways  the  Jew 
might  err  respecting  it,  he  had  altogether 
ceased  to  neglect  it.  On  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever he  went,  its  observance  lascame  the  most 
visible  badge  of  b;s  nationality.  Our  Lord's 
mode  of  observing  die  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
main  features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pharisaic 
adversaries  most  eagerly  watched  and  criticised. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious 
questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as 
that  of  its  alleged  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  ob- 
servance, it  will  be  well  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine what  were  its  true  idea  and  puqwse  in 
that  Law  of  which  beyond  doubt  it  formed  a 
leading  feature,  and  among  that  people  for 
whom,  if  for  none  else,  we  know  that  it  was 
designed.  And  we  shall  do  this  with  most 
advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursuing  the 
inquiry  in  the  following  order: — I.  By  con- 
sidering, with  a  view  to  their  elimination,  the 
Pharisaic  And  rabbinical  prohibitions.  II.  By 
taking  a  survey  of  the  general  sabbatical  pe- 
riods of  Hebrew  time.  III.  By  examining 
the  actual  enactments  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  seventh  day,  und  the  mode  in  which  such 
observance  was  maintained  by  the  best  Israel- 
ites. 

I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that  the  Phar- 
isaic and  rabbinical  schools  invented  manv 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which 
we  find  nothing  in  the  original  institution.  Of 
these  some  may  have  been  legitimate  enforce- 
ments in  detail  of  that  institution,  such  as  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  "  sitting  in  Moses'  peal " 

(Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3)  had  aright  to  imp   How 

a  general  law  is  to  be  carried  out  in  particular 
cases  must  often  be  determined  for  others  by 
such  as  have  authority  to  do  so.  To  this  class 
may  belong  the  limitation  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey.  Many,  however,  of  these  prohibi- 
tions were  fantastic  and  arbitrary,  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  "  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
lie  borne  "  which  the  later  expounders  of  the 
Law  "  laid  on  men's  shoulders"  (comp.  Matt, 
xii.  1-13;  John  v.  10).  That  this  perversion 
of  the  Sabbath  had  become  very  general  in  our 
Saviour's  time  is  apiiarent  l»oth  from  the  record- 
ed objections  to  acts  of  His  on  that  day,  and 
from  His  marked  conduct  on  occasions  to  which 
those  objections  were  sure  to  be  urged.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking  that  the 
Pharisees  had  arrived  at  a  sentence  against 
pleasure  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The 
duty  of  hospitality  was  remembered.  It  was 
usual  for  the  rich  to  give  a  feast  on  that  day ; 
|  and  our  Lord's  attendance  at  such  a  feast,  and 
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making  it  the  occasion  of  putting  forth  His 
rules  for  the  demeanor  of  guests,  and  for  the 
right  exercise  of  hospitality,  show  that  the 
gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoyment  were 
not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  Sabhath.  It  was  thought 
right  that  the  meats,  though  cold,  should  he  of 
the  best  and  choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath 
be  chosen  for  a  fast.  Such  are  the  inferences 
to  which  we  are  brought  by  our  Lord's  words 
concerning,  and  works  on,  the  sacred  day.  The 
declaration,  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  is  Ixird  also 
of  the  Sabbath,"  must  not  be  viewed  as  though 
our  Lord  held  Himself  free  from  the  law  re- 
specting it.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  words,  "  the  Sablmth  was  made 
for  man,"  &c.,  from  which  it  is  an  inference. 
If,  then,  our  l/ord,  coming  to  fulfil  and  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  against  the 
Pharisaical  and  rabbinical  rules  respecting  the 
Sabbath,  we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a 
large  negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The 
acts  condemned  by  the  Pharisees  were  not  viola- 
tions of  it. 

II.  The  Sabbath  was  the  key-note  to  a  scale 
of  sabbatical  observance  —  consisting  of  itself, 
the  seventh  month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the 
Year  of  Jubilee.     As  each  seventh  day  was 
sacred,  so  was  each  seventh  month  ana  each 
seventh  year.     Of  the  observances  of  the 
seventh  month,  little  needs  be  said.  That 
month  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  the  last-named  being 
the  most  joyful  of  Hebrew  festivals.    Its  great 
centre  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  In- 
gathering, the  year  and  the  year's  labor  hav- 
ing then  done  their  work  and  yielded  their 
issues.    The  rules  for  the  sabbatical  year  are 
very  precise.    As  labor  was  prohibited  on  the 
seventh  day,  so  the  land  was  to  rest  every 
seventh  year.    And  as  each  forty-ninth  year 
wound  up  seven  of  such  weeks  of  years,  so  it 
either  was  itself,  or  it  ushered  in,  what  was 
called  "the  Year  of  Jubilee."  In  Exodus  xxiii. 
10,  11,  we  find  the  sabbatical  year  placed  in 
close  connection  with  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  the 
words  in  which  the  former  is  prescrilnxl  are 
nnalogous  to  those  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment.   This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  re- 
newed proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  Sahhath. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving,  that,  in 
these  passages,  the  two  institutions  are  put  on 
the  same  ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite 
homogeneous.    Their  aim,  as  here  exhibited, 
is  eminently  a  beneficent  one.    To  give  rights 
to  classes  that  would  otherwise  have  been  with- 
out such,  to  the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay,  j 
to  the  beast  of  the  field,  is  viewed  here  as  their  I 
main  end.    "  The  stranger,"  too,  is  compre-  i 
bended  in  the  benefit    The  same  beneficent  i 
aim  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  fuller  legisla- 
tion respecting  the  sabbatical  year  which  we  I 
find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7.    One  great  aim  of  both 
institutions,  the  Sabbath-day  and  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from 
the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  any  thing. 
The  Year  of  Jubilee  must  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting this  sabbatical  scale,  whether  we  con- 
sider it  as  reallv  the  forty-ninth  year,  the 
-«?venth  of  a  week  of  sabbatical  years,  or  the 
108 


fiftieth ;  a  question  on  which  opinions  are  dl 

vided. 

III.  We  must  consider  the  actual  enact- 
ments of  Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day. 
However  homogeneous  the  different  sabbatical 
periods  may  tie,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is  the 
tonic  or  keynote.    We  commence  our  inquiry 
with  the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in 
counection  with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex. 
xvi.  23).    The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna 
on  the  Sabbath  is  accompanied  by  one  to  hake 
or  to  seethe  on  that  day.    The  Fourth  Com- 
mandment gives  us  hut  the  generality,  "  all 
manner  of  work ;  "  and  we  are  left  to  seek  else- 
where for  the  particular  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle.    That  general  principle  in  itself, 
however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence 
from  worldly  labor  or  occupation,  and  from  the 
enforcing  such  on  servants  or  dependants,  or 
on  the  stranger.    By  him  is  most  probably 
meant  the  partial  proselyte.    The  naming  him 
therefore  in  the  commandment  helps  to  interpret 
its  whole  principle,  and  testifies  to  its  having 
been  a  beneficent  privilege  for  all  who  came 
within  it.    It  gave  rights  to  the  slave,  to  the 
despised  stranger,  even  to  the  ox  and  the  ass. 
This  beneficent  character  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment is  very  apparent  in  the  version  of 
it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy  (Deutv.  12- 
15).    But  although  this  he  so,  and  though  it 
be  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
commandment  was  to  possess  a  franchise,  to 
share  in  a  privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proc- 
lamation of  it  in  Exodus  place  it  on  a  ground 
which,  closely  connected  no  doubt  with  these 
others,  is  yet  higher  and  more  comprehensive. 
The  divine  method  of  working  and  rest  is  there 
proposed  to  man  as  the  model  after  which  he  is 
to  work  and  to  rest.    Time  then  presents  a  per- 
fect whole,  is  then  well  rounded  and  entire, 
when  it  is  Rhapcd  into  a  week,  modelled  on  the 
six  days  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath.   Six  da\*s*  work  and  the  seventh  day's 
rest  conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of 
his  Creator.    In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man 
may  look  up  to  God  as  his  archetype.    It  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  not  limited  to  a  mere  enact 
raent  respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes  tin 
due  distribution  of  a  week,  and  enforces  the  six 
days'  work  as  much  as  the  seventh  day's  rest 
This  higher  ground  of  observance  was  felt  to 
invest  the  Sabbath  with  a  theological  character, 
and  rendered  it  the  great  witness  for  faith  in  t 
personal  and  creating  God.    In  all  this,  how. 
ever,  we  have  hut  an  assertion  of  the  general 
principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought 
out.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  for- 
bidden is  not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of 
every  sort.    The  terms  in  the  commandment 
show  plainly  enouyh  the  sort  of  work  which  is 
contemplated.    They  are  srrrilr  work  and  i»<*i- 
IMM.    The  Pentateuch  presents  us  with  hut 
three  applications  of  the  general  principle  ( Ex. 
xvi.  29,  xxxv.  3  ;  Num.  xv.  32-36).    The  ref- 
erence of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
details.    Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah 
show  that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buving 
such,  were  equally  profanations  of  the  day 
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There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered 
unlawful  before  the  Captivity.  At  a  subsequent 
period  we  know  (1  Mace."  ii.  34-38)  that  the 
scruple  existed,  and  was  acted  on  with  roost 
calamitous  effects.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many 
other  scruples,  proved  a  convenience,  and  under 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  by  means  of  it.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  its  evils.  In  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  as  well  as  in 
the  final  one  by  Titus,  the  Romans  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  So  far,  therefore,  as  we  have  yet 
gone,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of  sabbat- 
ical observance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  servile  labor,  whether  that  of  slaves  or 
of  hired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business 
on  the  part  of  masters,  was  suspended  on  the 
Sahbath,  and  the  day  was  a  common  right  to 
rest  and  be  refreshed,  possessed  by  all  classes 
in  the  Hebrew  community.  It  was  thus,  as  we 
have  urged,  a  beneficent  institution.  We  must 
now  quit  the  negative  for  the  positive  side  of 
the  institution.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn 
from  the  Pentateuch  that  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  were  both  doubled  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh  show-bread  was 
then  lmked,  and  substituted  on  the  table  for 
that  of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at  once 
leads  to  the  observation,  that  the  negative  rules, 
proscribing  work,  lighting  of  fires,  &c,  did  not 
apply  to  the  rites  of  religion.  It  became  a 
dictum  that  there  was  no  .SabUtth  in  txJy  thingt. 
Next,  it  is  clear  that  individual  offerings  were 
not  breaches  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  from  this, 
doubtless,  came  the  feasts  of  the  rich  on  that 
day,  which  were  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour's 
attendance  on  one  such.  We  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  thing  like  the 
didactic  institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed 

8 art  of  the  original  observance  of  the  Siiblutth. 
ut  from  an  early  period,  if  not,  as  is  most 
probable,  from  the  very  institution,  occupation 
with  holy  themes  was  'regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  habitual  practice 
to  repair  to  a  prophet  on  that  day,  in  order,  it 
must  Is?  presumed,  to  listen  to  his  teaching 
(2  K.  iv.  23).  Certain  psalms  too,  e.g.  the 
92d,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
probably  used  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  talv- 
ernacle.  At  a  later  period,  we  come  upon  pre- 
cepts, thnt,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  mind  should  lie 
uplifted  to  high  and  holy  themes  —  to  God, 
His  character.  His  revelations  of  Himself,  His 
mighty  works.  Still  the  thoughts  with  which 
the  day  was  invested  were  ever  thoughts,  not 
Of  restriction,  but  of  freedom  and  of  joy.  Such, 
indeed,  would  seem,  from  Neh.  vi'ii."  0—1 2,  to 
have  l>ecn  essential  to  the  notion  of  a  Mu  day. 
We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  that  pleas- 
ure, as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the  Jews 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  We  have  'seen,  tben, 
that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provision  was 
intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in  possession  of 
an  ordinance,  whereby  neither  a  man's  time 
nor  his  property  could  be  considered  absolutely 
his  own,  the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy 
to  God,  and  dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern 
of  God's  rest,  and  giving  equal  rights  to  all. 
We  have  also  seen  that  this  provision  was 


the  tonic  to  a  chord  of  sabbatical  observance, 
through  which  the  same  great  principles  of 
God's  claim  and  society's,  on  every  man's  time 
and  everv  man's  DfOperty,  were  extended  and 
developed.    Of  the  Sabl»atical  Year,  indeed, 
and  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  it  may  lie  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  persistently  observed. 
But  no  doubt  exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath 
was  always  partially,  and,  in  the  Pharisaic  and 
subsequent  times,  verv  strictly,  however  mis- 
takenly, observed.    We  have  hitherto  viewed 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  Mosaic  ordinance.  It 
remains  to  ask  whether,  first,  there  be  indica- 
tions of  its  having  been  previously  known  and 
observed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  have  a 
universal  scone  and  authority  over  all  men. 
The  first  and  chief  argument  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Sabbath  was  known  licfore 
Moses  is  the  reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 
But  the  whole  argument  is  very  precarious. 
We  have  no  materials  for  ascertaining,  or  even 
conjecturing,  which  was  put  forth  first,  the 
record  of  the  creation,  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment.   The  next  indication  of  a  pre- 
Mosaic  Sabbath  has  been  found  in  Gen.  iv.  3, 
where  we  read  that,  "  in  process  of  time,  it  came 
to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord."    The  words 
rendered  in  /»rocm  of  time  mean  literally,  "at 
the  end  of  days ;  "  and  it  is  contended  that  they 
designate  a  fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the 
end  of  a  week,  the  seventh  or  Sahlatth-day . 
Again,  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  seems 
recognized  in  Jacob's  courtship  of  Rachel  ( Gen. 
xxix.  27,  28).    Lastly,  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  the  injunction  loremem- 
ber  the  Sabbath-day,  is  appealed  to  as  proof 
that  that  day  was  already  known.    It  is  easy 
to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a  precarious  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build.    It  is  not  clear  that  the 
words  in  Gen.  iv.  3  denote  a  fixed  division  of 
time  of  any  sort.    Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  ob- 
viously do.  but  carry  us  no  further  than  prov- 
ing that  the  week  was  knowu  and  recognized 
by  Jacob  and  Laban.    The  argument  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  of  time  would 
require  a  greater  approach  to  universality  in 
such  practice  than  the  facts  exhibit  to  make  it 
a  cogent  one.    While  the  injunction  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu 
tion  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  manna, 
or  may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in 
mind  the  rule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites  re- 
specting the  double  supply  of  manna  on  the 
sixth  (Ex.  xvi.  22)  leads  lis  to  infer  that  the 
Sabbath,  for  which  such  extra  supply  was  de- 
signed, was  not  then  known  to  them.  More- 
over, the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
designate  it  as  an  ordinance  distinctively  He- 
brew and  Mosaic.    We  cannot,  then,  from  the 
uncertain  notices  which  we  possess,  infer  more 
than  that  the  weekly  division  of  time  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  and  others  before  the 
Law  of  Moses.    But,  to  come  to  our  second 
question,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  even  if 
the  Sabbath  were  no  older  than  Moses,  its  scope 
and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israel,  and  that 
itself  liclongs  onlv  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  Law.    That  Law  contains  two 
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elements,  —  the  eo<le  of  a  particular  nation,  and 
commandments  ot*  human  and  universal  char- 
acter. To  which  class  belongs  the  Sabbath, 
viewed  simply  in  itself,  is  a  question  which  will 
soon  come  before  us,  and  one  which  does  not 
appear  hard  to  settle.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
inquire  into  the  case  as  exhibited  by  Scripture. 
And  here  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
forms  part  of  the  Decalogue.  In  some  way, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an 
authority  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by.  Chris- 
tians, though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some 
large  spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a  question 
which  still  remains.  The  phenomena  respect- 
ing the  Sabbath,  presented  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are,  1st,  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  the 
four  Gospels ;  and,  2dly,  the  silence  of  the 
Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  (Col. 
ii.  16,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem  to  be 
asserted;  and  perhaps  one  other  (Ileb.  iv.  9). 
1st.  The  reference  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
numerous  enough.  We  have  already  seen  the 
high  position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the 
rabbis,  and  the  strange  code  of  prohibitions 
which  they  put  forth  in  connection  with  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  part  of 
our  Saviour's  teaching  and  practice  would  seem 
to  have  been  so  eagerly  and  narrowly  watched 
as  that  which  related  to  the  Sabbath.  We  have 
already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibitions  against 
which  both  His  teaching  and  practice  were 
directed ;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,"  and  "  My  Father  workcth  hith- 
erto, and  I  work,"  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law 
of  the  Sabbath  as  human  and  universal.  The 
former  seta  it  forth  as  a  privilege  and  a  bless- 
ing. The  latter  wonderfully  exalts  the  Sab- 
bath by  referring  it  to  God  as  its  archetype. 
2dly.  The  Epistles,  it  must  be  admitted,  with 
the  exception  of  one  place,  and  perhaps 
another  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  are 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
for  its  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  apos- 
tles ;  its  violation  is  never  denounced  by  them ; 
Sabbath-breakers  are  never  included  in  any  list 
of  offenders.  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  seems  a  far  strong- 
er argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  than  is  fur- 
nished by  Heb.  iv.  9  for  its  continuance ;  and, 
while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  more  than 
once  referred  to  as  one  of  religious  observance, 
it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath.  When 
we  turn  to  the  monuments  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves,  on  the 
whole,  carried  in  the  same  direction.  Again, 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  us  a  Sabbath 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  the 
majority  of  Christians  in  the  first  aires.  When 
the  early  Fathers  speak  of  the  lord's  Day,  thev 
sometimes,  perhaps,  bv  comparing,  connect  it 
with  the  Sabbath  :  but  we  have  never  found  a 
passage,  previous  to  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tino, prohibitory  of  any  work  or  occupation  on 
the  former;  and  any  such,  did  it  exist,  would 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  nugatory,  for  the 
reasons  just  alleged.  After  ( 'on  stun  tine,  things 
become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated  edict 
prohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord's  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a  wish 


to  give  the  great  Christian  festival  as  much 
honor  as  was  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen, 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or 
the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  it  was  followed 
by  several  which  extended  the  prohibition  to 
many  other  occupations,  and  to  manv  forms  of 
pleasure  held  innocent  on  ordinary  davs.  But 
it  was  surely  impossible  to  observe  both  the 
Lord's  Day.'as  was  done  by  Christians  after 
j  Constantino-,  and  to  read  "the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, without  connecting  the  two;  and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
developed  Church,  we  can  understand  how 
1  the  silence  of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  even  the 
J  strong  words  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do 
j  not  impair  the  human  and  universal  scope 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  exhibited  so 
:  strongly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Law,  and  in 
the  teaching  respecting  it  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil.  In  the 
East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
,  was  long  kept  as  a  festival,  that  would  present 
j  itself  to  men's  minds  as  the  Sabbath ;  and  the 
i  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of 
i  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in 
;  connection  with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the 
West,  the  seventh  day  was  kept,  for  the  most 
part,  as  a  fast,  and  that  for  a  reason  merely 
Christian,  viz.  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord  s 
lying  in  the  sepulchre  throughout  that  day. 
{ta  observance,  therefore,  would  not  obscure 
the  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domadal rest  and  refreshment.  Were  we  pre 
pared  to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been 
given  of  a  remarkable  passage  already  referred 
to  (Heb.  iv.  8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly 
illustrative  of  the  view  just  suggested.  In  ver. 
9,  we  have  the  words,  "  there  remnineth,  there- 
fore, a  rest  for  the  people  of  God."  Now,  it  is 
important,  that,  throughout  the  passage,  the 
word  for  rest  is  Karuiravaiz,  and  that,  in  the 
words  just  quoted,  it  is  changed  into  oa,lianofi6c, 
which  certainly  means  the  keeping  of  rest,  the 
act  of  subbuti/.ing,  rather  than  the  objective  rest 
itself.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested,  that 
those  words  are  not  the  author's  conclusion  — 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  thesis  in 
the  declaration,  **  we  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest  "  —  but  a  parenthesis,  to  the 
effect  that,  "  to  the  people  of  God."  the  Chris- 
tian community,  there  remaineth,  then  is  Uft,  a 
wahbatviing,  the  great  change  that  has  passed 
upon  them,  and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which 
they  have  bom  brought,  as  on  other  matters,  so 
as  regards  the  rest  of  G»d  revealed  to  them, 
still  leaving  scope  for  and  justifying  the  prac- 
tice. The  objections,  however,  to  this  cxtwsi- 
tion  are  many  and  great.  It  wou.'d  not  have 
l>een  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it  over  in 
this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates  to  a 
passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and 
sabbatical  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 
The  word  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote 
a  ifvy/r  in  the  N.  T. 

Sabbath-day's  Journey  (Acts  i.  12). 
On  occasion  of  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ment by  certain  of  the  people  who  went  to  look 
for  manna  on  the  seventh  dav,  Moses  enjoined 
every  man  to  "  abide  in  his  pface,"  and  forbade 
any  man  to  "go  out  of  bis  place"  on  that  day 
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1'  y  xvi.  29).  It  seems  natural  to  look  on 
this  aa  a  mere  enactment  pro  re  nata,  and  hav- 
ing no  bearing  on  any  state  of  affairs  subse- 
quent to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether 
the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it 
thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  after-times,  the 
precept  in  Ex.  xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as 
a  permanent  luw.  But,  as  some  departure  from 
a  man's  own  place  was  unavoidable,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  determine  the  allowable 
amount,  which  was  fixed  at  2,000  paces,  or 
about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of  the  city. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  space  to  b«  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the 
Ark  and  the  tents.  We  find  the  same  distance 
given  as  the  circumference  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Levitical  citiea  to  be  counted  as  their  sul>- 
urbs  (Num.  xxxv.  5).  The  terminus  ii  quo  was 
thus  not  a  man's  own  bouse,  but  the  wall  of 
the  city  where  he  dwelt. 

Sabbathe  us.  Shabbethai  the  Levite 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14,  comp.  E*r.  x.  15).  Ap. 

Sabbatical  Year.  As  each  seventh  day  and 
each  seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each  sev- 
enth year,  by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  encoun- 
ter this  law  in  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  II .  The  command- 
ment is,  to  sow  and  reap  for  six  years,  and  to 
let  the  land  rest  on  the  seventh,  "  that  the  poor 
of  thy  jM.'ople  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave  the 
beftffa  of  the  field  shall  eat"  It  is  added,  "  In 
like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vine-yard 
and  thy  olive-yard."  We  next  meet  with"  the 
enactment  in' Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  and  finally  in 

Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  place  the  new  feature 
presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year  being  one  of 

release  to  debtors.  When  we  combine  these 
several  notices,  we  find  that,  every  seventh  vear, 
the  land  was  to  have  rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths. 
Neither  tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was 
to  be  practised.  This  singular  institution  has 
the  aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impractica- 
bility. This,  however,  wears  off  when  we  con- 
sider that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to 
reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22). 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  owners  of  land 
were  to  lay  by  corn  in  previous  vears  for  their 
own  and  their  families  wants  (Lev.  xxv.  20- 
22).  The  release  of  debtors  during  the  sal>- 
batical  year  must  not  l>e  confounded  with  the 
release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of  their 
service.  The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have  a  be- 
neficent tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  check- 
ing the  sense  of  property  ;  the  one  puts  in  God's 
claims  on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  There 
may  also  have  been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  land  from  lying  fallow 
every  seventh  year,  in  a  time  when  the  rotation 
of  crops  was  unknown.  The  sabbatical  vear 
opened  in  the  sabbatical  month  ;  and  the  wnole 
Law  was  to  be  read  every  such  year,  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  "the  assembled  people. 
At  the  completion  of  a  week  of  sabbatical 
years,  the  sabbatical  scale  received  its  com- 
pletion in  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  The  next  ques- 
tion that  presents  itself  regarding  the  sabbati- 
cal year  relates  to  the  time  when  its  observance 
became  obligatory.    It  is  more  reasonable  to 


|  suppose,  with  the  best  Jewish  authorities,  that 
the  law  I  hi' a  me  obligatory  fourteen  vears  after 
the  first  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
conquest  of  which  took  seven  years,  and  the 
distribution  seven  more.  A  further  question 
arises.  At  whatever  ]>criod  the  obedience  to 
this  law  ought  to  have  commenced,  was  it,  in 
point  of  fact,  obeyed  !  In  the  threaten ings  con- 
1  tained  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  viola- 
I  tion  of  the  sabbatical  year  are  particularly  con- 
1  templatcd  (ver.  33, 34) ;  and  that  it  was  greatly 
!  if  not  quite  neglected  appears  from  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20,  21.  Some  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators have  inferred  from  this  that  their  fore- 
fathers  had  neglected  exactly  seventy  sabbatical 
vears.  If  such  neglect  was  contlnnous,  the 
law  must  have  been  disobeyed  throughout  a 
period  of  490  years,  i.e.  through  nearly  the 
whole  duration  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  previous  history  leading  to 
the  inference  that  the  people  were  more  scrupu- 
lous then,  we  must  look  to  the  return  from 
captivitv  for  indications  of  the  sabbatical 
year  being  actually  observed  (1  Mace.  vi.  49). 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  exempted 
the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it. 

Sabbe  uk,  1  Ksd.  ix.  32.  [Sbjcmaiah  14.] 
Sabe'ans.  [Sheba.] 
Sa  bi.  [Zebaim.]  1  Esd.  v.  34.  Ap. 
Sab  tan  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  Sab  ta  (1  Chr.  i. 
9),  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Gush.  The 
statements  of  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §  155,  xii.  32), 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  pf  411),  and  Anon.  Peri|>l. 
(27),  respecting  Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or  Sobo- 
tale,  metropolis  of  the  A  tram  it  a»  (probablv  the 
C'hatramotita?),seem  to  point  to  a  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  descended  from  Sabtah,  alwnys 
supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not  a 
corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Selia. 
or  Sheba.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  77° 
long.,  16°  30'  lat.  It  whs  an  important  city, 
containing  no  less  than  sixty  temples.  Gcse- 
nius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  "  has  no 
doubt  that  Sabtah  should  be  compared  with 
latiur,  lo/Ju,  Zajiai,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now." 
It  onlv  remains  to  add  that  Michaelis  removes 
I  Sabtah  to  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in 
1  Arabic  Sebtah ;  and  that  Bochart  prefers  to 
place  Subtah  near  the  western  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
name  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf. 

Sab  tec  ha,  and  Sab  tec  hah  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  9),  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  M>ns  of 
Cush,  whose  settlements  would  probably  be 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  has  not  been  iden- 
tified satisfactorily.  Bochart  compares  Sab- 
techah  with  the  city  of  Samvdacc  of  Steph. 
Byz. 

Sa'car.  1.  A  Hararite,  father  of  Ahiam 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35).  — 2.  The  fourth  son  of  Obcd- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). 

Sackbut  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  the  ren- 
dering in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sabbica.  If 
this  musical  instrument  be  the  same  as  the 
Greek  aapiivKij  and  Latin  mimbuca,  the  Enulish 
translation  is  entirely  wrong.  The  sackbut 
was  a  wind-instrument ;  the  samlwca  was  plaved 
with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop.  Mus. 
i.  85),  "The  sackbut  was  a  bass  trumpet  with 
a  slide,  like  the  modern  trombone."    The  sow- 
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intra  wai  a  triangular  instrument  with  four 
or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 

Sackcloth,  a  coarse  texture,  of  a  dark 
color,  made  of  goatVhair  (Is.  1.3;  Rev.  vi. 
12).  and  resembling  the  rilicium  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  used  (I.)  for  making  sacks  (Gen.  xlii. 
«5;  Lev.  xi.  32:  Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2.)  for 
nuiking  the  rough  garments  used  hy  mourners, 
which  were  in  extreme  cases  worn  next  the 
skin  (I  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  vi.  30  ;  Joh  xvi.  15  ; 
Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  hv  females  (Joel  i. 
8;  2  Mace.  iii.  19),  hut  at  other  times  were 
worn  over  the  coac  (Jon.  iii.  6)  in  lieu  of  the 
outer  garment. 

Sacrifice.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  The  ohject  of  this  article  will 
be:  —  L  To  examine  the  historical  development 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament.  II.  To 
sketch  briefly  the  theory  of  sacrifice  as  it  is  set 
forth  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
—  I.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  —  In  tra- 
cing the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  its  first  begin- 
ning to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice  ;  whethor  it 
arose  from  a  natural  instinct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  Its 
universal  prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often 
opposed  to,  man's  natural  reasonings  on  his 
relation  to  God,  shows  it  to  have  been  prime- 
val, and  deeply  rooted  in  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by  an 
external  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on 
that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God 
which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the  heart  of 
man,  is  an  historical  question,  perhaps  insolu- 
ble. The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  which 
refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is  the 
total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  fact 
of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural  character 
of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected, 
any  conclusive  argument  on  this  side  of  the 

3uestion.  All  allow  thut  the  euchuristic  and 
cprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its  expiatory 
character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on  its 
typical  nature,  apjicars  but  gradually  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is  clearly 
unfolded.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  that,  except  in 
Gen.  xv.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacrifice 
is  left  free.  The  inference  is  at  least  probable, 
that,  when  God  sanctioned  formally  a  natural 
rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He  define  its 
method.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  origin 
of  sacrifice,  is  best  left  in  the  silence  with  which 
Scripture  surrounds  it. 

(15.)  Ante-Mosmc  History  of  Sacri- 
fice. —  In  examining  the  various  sacrifices 
recorded  in  Scrip  to  re  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Law,  we  find  that  the  words  so  cially  de- 
noting expiatory  sacrifice  are  not  applied  to 
them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all  .-how  thai  they 
were  not  actually  expiatory,  but  it  justifies  the 
inference  that  this  idea  was  not  then  the  promi- 
nent one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  mincJtaii,  ul- 


though  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody 
sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  both,  it  would  appeat 
to  have  liven  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah  utter  the  Flood  (Gen.  viii.  20)  is  called 
burnt-offering  fd/u/i).  This  sacrifice  is  express- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Cove- 
nant which  follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  sacrifice 
(zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  cove- 
nant with  Laban,  to  which  God  is  called  to  be 
a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore, 
the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been  what  is 
called  the  Jederatice,  the  recognition  of  a  bond 
between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.  Yet  in  its 
principle  it  appears  to  have"  been  of  the  same 
nature  as  before:  the  voluntary  surrender  of  an 
only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  willing 
dedication  of  himself  ou  Isaac's,  are  in  the 
foreground;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognised 
at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary  position.  In 
the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job 
i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii.  8),  we  for 
the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the  desire 
of  expiation  for  sin.  1  he  same  is  the  case  in 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25). 
Here  the  main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory. 

(C.)  Tub  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
Period.  —  These  are  inaugurated  by  the  of- 
fering of  the  Passover  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Ex.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique  in 
its  character  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  sal- 
vation from  death  by  means  of  sacrifice  is 
brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinctness  before  un- 
known. The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as 
a  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Si- 
nai, has  a  similarly  comprehensive  character. 
The  Law  of  Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly 
the  various  forms  of  sacrifice  :  —  (a.)  The  burnt- 
offering.  Self-dedicatory.  —  (b  )  The  meat- 
offering (unbloody);  the  peace-offering  (Moody). 
El'CHARlSTIC  —  (r.)  The  sin-ojfering  ;  Uie  tres- 
lHtss-iffering.  Expiatory.  —  To  these  may 
fie  added,  —  (d.)  The  incense  offered  after  sac- 
rifice in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Dsy  of 
Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  symliol 
of  the  intercession  of  the  priest  (as  a  type  of 
the  Great  High  Priest),  accompanying  and 
making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people. 
In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Lev.  viii.),  we  find  these  offered  in  what  be- 
came ever  afterwards  the  ap|>ointcd  order:  first 
came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare  access  to  God  ; 
next,  the  burnt  offering',  to  mark  their  dedica- 
tion to  His  service;  and  thirdly,  the  meat-offer- 
ing of  thanksgiving.  Henceforth  the  sacrificial 
system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  He  should 
come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  Law  of  L-viticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
for  granted  (»ee  Lev.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  &c),  and  is  di- 
rected chiefly  to  guide  and  limit  its  exercise. 
In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Law, 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  peopfe,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in 
order  to  guard  against  worse  superstition  ami 
positive  idolatry.  Taken  as  an  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superfi- 
,  cial ;  but, "as  giving  u  reason  for  the  minutcm** 
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and  elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  it 
may  probably  have  some  value. 

(T>.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices.  —  It  will 
not  Ik*  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  tho  his- 
tory of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  prin- 
ciples were  now  fixed  forever.  The  regular 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were: — fa.) 
Be  rnt-Offerings.  I.  The  daily  burnt-otfer- 
ings  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42).  2.  The  double  burnt- 
offerings  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  101. 
3.  The  burnt-offerings  at  the  great  festivals 
(Num.  xxviii.  ll-xxix.  39).  —  (6.)  Meat- 
Offkri  no*.  1.  The  daily  meat -offering* 
accompanying  the  daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex. 

xxix.  40,"  41).  2.  The  show-bread,  renewed 
every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  .3.  The  spe- 
cial "meat-offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  great 
festivals  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  4.  The  first- 
fruits,  at  the  Passover  (I,cv.  xxiii.  10-14),  at 
Pentecost  (xxiii.  17-20) ;  the  first-fruits  of  the 
dough  and  threshing-floor  at  the  harvest-time 
(Num.  xv.  20,  21;  Dent.  xxvi.  l-U).  —  {<•.) 
Sim -Offerings.  1.  Sin -offering  each  new 
moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  2.  Sin-offerings  at 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30,  xxix.  5, 
16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  3.  The  offer- 
ing of  the  two  goats  for  the  people,  and  of  the 
bullock  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  (ireat  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). —  (d.)  Incense. 
1.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex. 

xxx.  7,8).  2.  The  incense  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  Besides  these 
public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of  the 
people  for  themselves  individually. 

II.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  "in  its  perfect 
form  (as  in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin- 
otfering  occupies  the  most  important  place  ;  the 
burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat-offer- 
ing or  peaec-offering  last  of  nil.  The  second 
could  only  be  offered  after  the  first  bad  been 
accepted ;  the  third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part 
of  the  second.  Yet,  in  actual  order  of  time,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices 
partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  peace- 
offering  and  burnt  -  offering  ;  and  that  under 
the  Law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  sin  " 
(Rom.  iii.  20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first 
time  explicitly  set  forth.  This  is  but  natural 
that  the  decjiest  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order 
of  development.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
universality  of  heathen  sacrifices,  and  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice 
was  often  looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to 
the  gods.  It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were 
used  as  prayers  to  obtain  benefits,  or  to  avert 
wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  wen- 
regarded  as  thank-offerings  is  equally  certain. 
Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although 
generally  obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more 
obvious  "conceptions  of  the  rite.  But.  besides 
all  these,  there  seems  always  to  have  been  la- 
tent the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is,  the  belief 
in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natural  to  man, 
broken  off  in  some  way,  and  hv  sacrifice  to  be 
restored.  Now  the  essential  difference  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scrip- 
•nral  doctrine  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found 


in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas.    In  fact,  U 
brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  ideaa 
which  in  heathenism  were  uncertain,  vague, 
and  perverted.    But  the  essential  points  of  dis- 
tinction  are  two.     First,  that  whereas  the  hea- 
then conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  in 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  Ik-  sought  after,  and  to  lie 
appeased  by  the  unaided  ac  tion  of  man,  Scrip- 
ture represents  God   Himself  as  approaching 
man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanctioning  the  way 
by  which  the  broken  covenant  should  l»e  re- 
stored.    The  second  mark  of  distinction  is 
closely  connected  with  this,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  sacrifice  to  be  a  scheme  proceeding  from 
God,  and,  in   His  foreknowledge,  connected 
with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  history. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of  all 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy  depended. 
The  nntnre  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds 
of  sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of 
I  their  institution  and  ceremonial,  partly  from 
the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  from 
the  N.  T.,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.   All  had  refation,  under  different  as- 
pects, to  a  covenant  between  God  und  man. 
The  Sin- Offering  represented  that  covenant 
as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again, 
by  God's  appointment,  through  the  "shedding 
of  blood."    The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the 
symbol  of  life,  signified  thnr  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death 
of  the  victim  was  accepted  for  his  death  by  the 
ordinance  of  God's  mercy.    Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  sin-offering  distinctly  witnessed  that  sin 
existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of  that  sin  was 
death,"  and  that  God  had  provided  an  Atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed 
victim.    The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the 
Bi  rnt-0fferino  were  very  different.  The 
idea  of  expiation  seems  not  to  have  been  absent 
from  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
alout  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  but  the  main  idea 
is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  rep- 
resenting (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its 
head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrifieer,  body 
and  soul,  to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).    The  death  of 
the  victim  was.  so  to  speak,  an  incidental  fea- 
ture.   The  Meat-Offerings,  the  peace  or 
thank  offering,  the  first-fruits,  &c,  were  simply 
offerings  to  God  of  His  own  l>est  gifts,  as  a  sign 
of  thankful  homage,  and  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining His  servi<  « and  His  servants.  The  char- 
acteristic ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flcs-h  by  the  sacrifieer.     It  be- 
tokened the  enjoyment  of  communion  with 
God.    It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  is  a  complex  idea,  involving  the  pro- 
pitiatory, the  dedicatory,  and  the  euchanstic 
elements.    Any  one  of  these,  taken  by  itself, 
would  lead  to  error  and  superstition.   All  three 
probably  were  more  or  less  implied  in  each  sac- 
rifice, each  element  predominating  in  its  turn 
Now  the  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to 
have  retained  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of 
Clicharistic  offering,  constantly  ignored  the  self- 
dedication  which  is  the  link  between  the  two, 
and  which  the  regular  burnt-offering  should 
have  impressed  upon  them  as  their  daily  thought 
and  duty.    It  is  therefore  to  this  point  that  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets  is  mainly  directed 
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(1  Sara,  xv.  22  ;  Is.  i.  10-20  ;  Jer.  vii.  22.  23  ; 
Ei.  xx.  39-44;  Hos.  vi.  6;  Am.  v.  21-27; 
Mic.  vi.  6-8).  The  same  truth,  here  enunci- 
ated from  without,  is  recognized  from  within 
by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xl.  8-11,  1.  13,  14,  li.  16, 
17,  cxli.  2).  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  these 
passages  that  the  idea  of  self-dedication  is  the 
main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of  propitiation 
lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  the  prophets 
as  by  the  whole  |>eople,  but  still  enveloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  com©  to  make 
all  clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine,  we 
must  look  to  the  N.  T.  Without  entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  Atonement 
(which  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  con- 
nection, established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To 
do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the 
key  of  the  whole  sacrificial  doctrine.  In  the 
first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books  by 
stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrin- 
sic nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The 
very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
prove  this  imperfection ;  but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual 
efficacy,  if  offered  in*  repentance  and  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  the  objec^of  the  whole  Epistle  is 
to  show  their  typical  and  probationary  charac- 
ter, and  to  assert  that,  in  virtue  of  it  alone,  they 
had  a  spiritual  meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared 
(see  l  Pet.  i.  20)  "  to  have  Wen  foreordained  " 

as  a  sacrifice  "  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed 
in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  "slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  The  material  sacrifices  represented 
this  Great  Atonement  as  already  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  God's  foreknowledge ;  and  to  those 
who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and 
self-dedication,  syml>o|izcd  in  them,  they  were 
means  of  entering  into  the  blessings  which 
the  One  True  Sacrifice  alone  procured.  They 
could  convey  nothing  in  themselves  ;  vet,  as 
tyjies,  they  might,  if  accepted  by  a  true,  though 
necessarily  imperfect,  faith.  Im?  means  of  con- 
veying in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the  An- 
titype. This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice 
being  thus  set  forth,  the  next  point  dwelt  upon 
is  the  union  in  our  Lord's  Person  of  the  priest, 
the  offerer,  uud  the  sacrifice.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T. 
generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold  light.  On  tin- 
one  hand,  it  is  let  forth  distinctly  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the 
sins  of  manv."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic 
that  in  it  He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering 
His  sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  tbo  faith 
or  the  conversion  of  men.  In  it  He  stands  out 
alone  as  the  Mediator  lietween  God  and  man ; 
and  His  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all,  never  to 
lie  imitated  or  repeated.  Now  this  view  of  the 
Atonement  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin-offering.  All 
the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the 
Law  arc  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full 
light.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not  the  ear- 
liest, is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices, 
so  the  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  sym- 
bolizes, is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.  On 


the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ia  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  is 
the  natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He 
is  the  representative  of  all  men,  and  in  which 
He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to 
"  take  up  trie  cross,  and  follow  Him."  In  this 
view,  His  death  is  not  the  principal  object  ;  we 
dwell  rather  on  His  lowly  incarnation,  und  His 
life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to 
which  that  death  was  but  a  fitting  close.  The 
main  idea  of  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  re- 
presentative rather  than  vicarious.  It  is  typi- 
fied by  the  burnt-offering,  in  respect  of  which 
the  N.  T.  merely  quotes  and  enforces  the  lan- 
guage already  cited  from  the  O.  T.,  and  espe- 
cially (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of  Ps.  xl.  6, 
&c.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the 
"  doing  the  will  of  God."  As,  without  the  sin- 
offering  of  the  cross,  this,  our  burnt-offering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  without  the  burnt- 
offering  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on 
earth,  as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on 
the  outer  altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  of- 
fering of  His  intercession  for  us  in  heaven, 
which  was  represented  by  the  incense.  The 
typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering,  or  peace- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  Himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  devotion, 
which  we,  as  Christians,  offer  to  God,  and 
"  with  which  Heiswcllplrtsed  "  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  "  an  odor  of  sw.ret  smell,  a  i 
acceptable  to  God  "  (Phil,  iv .  18). 

Sadami'as.  Shaixom,  one  of  the 
tors  of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  lb  Ap. 

Sa'das.    Azoad  (I  Esd.  v.  13,  rami 
ii.  12).  Ap. 

Suckle  us.  Iddo  6  (1  Esd.  viii.  45).  In 
1  Esd.  viii.  46,  the  name  is  writttcn  "  Daddeus" 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  both 
passages.  Ap. 

Sad  duo.  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2).  Ap. 

Sadducees  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xtL  i.  6.  n.  ii 
xxii.  23,  34;  Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27 
Acts  iv.  I,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8),  a  religiou* 
party  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  law  was  a  rev 
elation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  deemed 
the  written  law  alone  to  be  obligatory  on  thw 
nation,  as  of  divine  authority.  Origin  of  tkt 
tKimc  —  The  Hebrew  won!  bv  which  they  art 
called  in  the  Mtshna  is  Tudikim,  the  plural  of 
Tsadtik,  which  undoubtedly  means  "just,"  or 
"  righteous  ;  "  but  which  is  never  used  in  the 
Bible  except  as  a  projicr  name.  The  most 
obvious  translation  of  the  word,  therefore,  is 
to  call  them  Zadoks  or  Zadokitcs.  The  ordi- 
nary Jewish  statement  is  that  they  are  named 
from  a  certain  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  the  An- 
tigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mishna  as  having  received  the  oral  law  from 
Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  Another  ancient  suggestion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Sadducees" 
is  in  Kpiphnnius,  who  states  that  the  Sadducees 
called  themselves  by  that  name  from  "  right- 
eousness," the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Zedek;  "and  that  there  was  likewise 
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anciently  a  Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  that 
they  did  nut  continue  in  the  doctrine*  of  their 
chief."  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  Sadducees  must  be  rejected  with  that 
given  by  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances,  if 
recourse  is  had  to  conjecture,  the  tirst  point 
to  be  considered  is  whether  the  word  is  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  of  "  righteous- 
ness," or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never 
occurs  in  the  Bible,  except  as  a  proper  name  ; 
and  then  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the 
Zadok  of  the  Sadducees  is  likely  to  have  been. 
Now,  according  to  the  existing  records  of  Jewish 
history,  there  was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent 
im|Kirtance,  and  only  one  ;  viz.  the  priest  who 
acted  such  a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of 
David,  and  who  declared  in  favor  of  Solomon, 
when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  aa 
successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  His 
line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre- 
eminence in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the 
transition  from  the  expression  "  sons  of  Zadok," 
aad  "  priests  of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  to  Zado- 
kites,  is  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said,  "  Then  the  hiph- 
priest  rose,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him,  which  is 
the  met  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation," it  has  been  conjectured  by  Geiger 
that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokitcs  were  originally 
identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok,  and  consti- 
tuted what  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
aristocracy.  To  these  were  afterwards  attached 
all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had 
obtained  consideration  under  the  dynasty  of 
Herod.  These  were  for  the  most  part  judges, 
and  individuals  of  the  official  and  governing 
clan. 

I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees  was 
the  negation  of  the  leading  tenet  of  their  oppo- 
nents. As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the  Sad- 
ducees denied,  that  the  Israelites  were  in  pos- 
session of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to  them 
by  Moses.  For  an  equitable  estimate  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  emphati- 
cally how  destitute  of  historical  evidence  the 
doctrine  was  which  thev  denied.  That  doctrine 
is  at  the  present  day  rejected,  probably  by 
almost  all,  if  not  by  all,  Christians ;  and  it  is 
indeed  so  foreign  to  their  ideas,  thai  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  have  never  even  heard 
of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christianity,  and 
has  been  the  support  and  consolation  of  the 
Jews  under  a  series  of  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has 
ever  been  exjxwed  during  an  equal  numlier  of 
centuries.  It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all 
over  the  world,  by  those  who  are  called  the 
orthodox  Jews.  It  must  not  lie  assumed  that 
the  Sadducees,  because  thev  rejected  a  Mosaic 
Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise  all  traditions  and 
all  decisions  in  explanation  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Although  thev  protested  against 
the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  divine- 
ly settled  by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  followed  practically  the  same 
traditions  as  the  Pharisees.  This  will  explain 
why  in  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difference 


between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  arc  men 
tioned,  which  are  so  unimportant. 

II.  The  second  distinguishing  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man's  resurrection 
after  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as  a 
logical  conclusion  from  their  denial  that  Moses 
had  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Law. 
For.  on  a  point  so  momentous  as  a  second  life 


beyond  the  grave,  no  religious  party 
the  Jews  would  have  deemed  themselves  bound 


to  accept  any  doctrine  ns  an  article  of  faith, 
unless  it  had  been  proclaimed  bv  Moses,  their 
great  legislator ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to 
Christians  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are 
quoted  by  Christ  in  argument  with  the  Saddu 
cecs  on  this  subject  (Ex.  Hi.  6,  16  ;  Mark  xii. 
26,  27  ;  Matt.  xxii.  SI,  32;  Luke  xx.  37).  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ 
would  quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the 
most  cogent  text  in  the  Law ;  and  yet  the  text 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  suggest 
an  inference  on  this  great  doctrine.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.  there  are  in- 
dividual passages  which  express  a  belief  in  a 
resurrection,  such  as  in, Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii. 
2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms  ; 
and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  th< 
authority  of  those  passages.  But  although 
the  Sadducees  regarded  the  books  which  con- 
tained these  passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded 
them  as  sacred  in  precisely  the  same  »cnse  aa 
the  written  Law.  To  the  Jews,  Moses  was  and 
is  a  colossal  form,  pre-eminent  in  authority- 
above  all  subsequent  prophets.  Hence  scarcely 
any  Jew  would  nave  deemed  himself  bound  to 
believe  in  man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doc- 
trine had  been  proclaimed  by  Moses ;  and  aa 
the  Sadducees  disbelieved  the  transmission  of 
any  Oral  I-aw  by  Moses,  the  striking  absence 
of  "that  doctrine"  from  the  written  Law  freed 
them  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  doc- 
trine as  divine. 

In  connection  with  the  disbelief  of  a  resur- 
rection by  the  Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  statement  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  that  thev  likewise 
denied  there  was  "  angel  or  spirit. *    A  per- 
plexity arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which 
this  denial  is  to  be  understood.    Th«*  two  prin- 
cipal explanations  which  have  been  suggested 
are,  either  that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  an- 
gels of  the  Old  Testament  as  transitory  unsub- 
stantial representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that 
they  disbelieved,  not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  merely  the  angelical  system  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Perhaps,  however,  another  suggestion 
is  admissible.    It  appears  from  Acts  xxiii.  9 
that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  side  of  the  Phari- 
sees suggested  the  possibility  of  a  spirit  or  an 
angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul  on  the  very  oc- 
casion when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadducees 
denied  the  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now 
the  Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  oc- 
currence of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own 
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time,  although  thcv  accepted  all  the  statements 

respecting  angels  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
thus  the  key  to  the  assertion  in  the  8th  verse, 
that  the  Sadducees  denied  "  angel  or  spirit," 
would  he  found  exclusively  in  the  9th  verse. 

HI-  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  opinions  arc  treated  by  Josephus, 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere  |  Pharisees]  ;  and 
an  explanation  has  been  there  suggested  of  the 
prominence  given  to  a  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  It 
may  be  here  added,  that  possibly  the  great  stress 
laid  by  the  Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will  may  have  had  some  connection  with  their 
forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  lines  — 

"  Our  act*  our  angela  arc,  or  good  or  111. 
Our  fatal  thadowi  that  walk  by  ui  •till  "  — 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which 
the  Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would 
dwell  with  most  emphasis ;  and  as,  in  some 
tense,  they  disbelieved  in  angels,  these  lines 
have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
rect exponent  of  Sadducean  thought. 

IV.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
such  as  Epiphanius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  at- 
tribute to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of  all  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch.  The 
statement  of  these  Christian  writers  is,  however, 
now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a  misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  Sadducees 
with  the  Samaritans.  Josephus  is  wholly  si- 
lent as  to  an  antagonism  on  this  point  between 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  What  proba- 
bly had  more  influence  than  any  thing  else  in 
occasioning  this  misconception  respecting  the 
Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance,  that,  in  argu- 
ing with  them  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  al- 
though there  are  stronger  texts  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

V.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
a  fact,  which,  while  it  accounts  for  misconcep- 
tions of  early  Christian  writers  respecting  the 
Sadducees,  is  on  other  grounds  well  worthy  to 
arrest  the  attention.  This  fact  is  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadducees  from  history  after 
the  first  century,  and  the  subsequent  predomi- 
nance union*;  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees.  Two  circumstance*  indirectly,  but 
powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result : 
1st,  The  state  of  the  Jews  niter  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus;  und  2dly,  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  tirst  |>oint,  it 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation 
and  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious 
Jews.  In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  an- 
guish,  they  naturally  turned  to  the  consolations 
and  hope-,  of  a  future  state ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing  be- 
yond the  present  life,  would  have  appeared 
to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful.  Again, 
while  they  were  sunk  it:  the  lowest  depths  of 
depression,  a  new  religion  which  they  despised 
as  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  of  which  one  of 
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their  own  nation  was  the  object,  and 
the  nnrivallcd  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  subjects 
of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans.  One 
of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly 
the  vivid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
and  a  consequent  resurrection  of  all  mankind. 
Consciously  therefore,  or  unconsciously,  many 
circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews, 
who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the 
new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holv  legisla- 
tor, Moses,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  \*o- 
ple  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing, 
the  revelation  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of 
eternal  life  to  them,  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
to  Christians,  is  still  maintained  by  the  major- 
ity of  our  Jewish  contemporaries ;  and  it  will 

f>robably  continue  to  be  the  creed  of  millions 
ong  after  the  present  generation  of  mankind 
has  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

Sa  doc.  Zaook,  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (2 
Rsd.  i.  1,  com  p.  Ezr.  vii.  2).  Ap 

Sa  doc.  A  descendant  of  Zerubabbel  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  14). 

Saffron  (Heb.  carc6m).  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  "saffron"  is  the 


rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  (Cant.  iv.  14); 
the  Arabic  Kttrkum  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  denotes  the  Crocus  sativm,  or  "  saffron  cro- 
cus." Saffron  has  from  the  earliest  times  been 
in  high  esteem  as  a  perfume :  "  it  was  used," 
says  Rosenmuller,  "  for  the  tame  purposes  as 
the  modern  pot-pourri."  Kitto  says  thai  the 
saffloHrr  ( Carthamus  tinctorius)  is  cultivated 
in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
used  in  dyeing,  but  the  AVtrfm  no  doubt  de- 
notes the  Crocus  saticus.  The  word  "  saf- 
fron "  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafran,  "  yel- 
low." 

Sala.  Sai.ah,  or  Shelaii,  the  fattier  of 
Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

Sa'lah.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  and  father 
of  Klier  ((Jen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14  ;  Luke  iii.  35). 
The  name  is  significant  of  extension.  It  thus 
seems  to  imply  the  historical  fact  of  th»  gradual 
extension  of  a'  branch  of  the  Shemitic  race  from 
its  original  scat  in  Northern  Assyria  towards 
the  River  Euphrates. 

Sal'amis,  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul 
and  barnabas.  on  the  rirst  missionary  journey, 
after  leaving  the  mainland  at  Selencia.  Here 
alone,  among  all  the  (ireek  cities  visited  by  St. 
Paul,  we  read  expressly  of  "  synagogues  "  in 
the  plural  (Acts  xiii.  5).  Hence  we  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  Cyprus.  And 
this  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  read  else- 
where. Jewish  residents  in  the  island  are  men- 
tioned during  the  period  when  the  Seleiicidaj 
reigned  at  Antioch  (I  Mace.  xv.  23).  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults 
here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews. 
Sulamis  was  not  far  from  the  modern  Fama- 
tfousta.  It  was  situated  near  a  river  called  the 
Pcdiajiis,  on  low  ground,  which  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plain  running  up  into  the 
interior  towards  the  place  where  Nicosia,  tho 
prescnt  cupital  of  Cyprus,  stands. 
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Salasadal.   Zuribhaddai  in  Jad.  Yiii.  1 . 

'.Sula  thiol,  son  of  Jechonias  king  of  Judah, 
and  father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt.  i. 
12;  but  son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel, 
according  to  Luke  iii.  27  ;  while  the  genealogy 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  17-19  leave*  it  doubtful  whether  he 
is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and  makes 
Zerubliahi-1  his  nephew.  Upon  the  incontrover- 
tible principle  that  no  genealogy  would  assign 
to  the  true  son  und  heir  of  u  king  anv  inferior 
and  private  parentage,  whereas,  on  "the  con- 
trary, the  son  of  a  private  person  would  natu- 
rally be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  we 
may  assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
St.  Luke  gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case 
when  he  informs  us  that  Salathiel  was  the 
son  of  Neri,  and  a  descendant  of  Nathan, 
the  son  of  David.  And  from  his  insertion  in 
the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1  Chr.  and  St.  Mat- 
thew's Goapel,  after  the  childless  Jechonias,  we 
infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on  the 
failure  of  Solomon's  line,  he  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  David.  It  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  certain  that  Salathiel  was  the 
son  of  Neri,  and  the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  As 
regards  the  orthography  of  the  name,  it  has,  as 
noted  alxjvc,  two  forms  in  Hebrew.  The  A.  V. 
has  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere 
else  in  the  (>.  T.  Shkaltikl* 

Sal'cah.  A  city  named  in  the  early  records 
of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut. 
iii.  10 ;  Josh.  xiii.  II )  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
( 1  Chr.  v.  1 1 ).  On  another  occasion,  the  name 
seems  to  denote  a  district  rather  than  a  town 
(Josh.  xii.  5).  It  is  doubtless  identical  with 
the  town  of  SulUtad,  which  stands  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Jcbel  Hauran,  twenty 
miles  S.  of  Kunttwaf  (the  ancient  Kenath), 
which  whs  the  southern  outpost  of  the  Isja, 
the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Immediately  below 
Sutthad  commences  the  plain  of  the  great  Eu- 
phrates desert.  The  town  is  of  considerable 
size,  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounding a  castle  on  a  lofty  isolated  hill. 

Sal  c  hah.  Another  form  of  Salcaii  (Deut. 
iii.  in). 

Sa  lem.  1.  The  place  of  which  Melchize- 
dek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Ueb.  vii.  1,2). 
No  satisfactory  identification  of  it  is  perhaps 
possible.  The  indications  of  the  narrative  arc 
not  sufficient  to  give  any  clew  to  its  position. 
It  is  not  even  safe  to  infer,  as  some  have  done, 
that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom. 
Dr.  Wolff,  —  no  mean  authority  on  Oriental 
questions,  —  in  a  striking  passage  in  his  last 
work,  implies  that  Salem  was  —  what  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it  to 
be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place.  To  re- 
vert, however,  to  the  topographical  question  : 
two  main  opinion*  have  been  current  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  interpretation.  1.  That  of  the 
Jewish  commentators,  who  with  one  voice  af- 
firm that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  I's.  Ixxvi.  2.  2. 
Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  states,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
but  a  town  near  Sevthopolis,  which  in  his  dav 
was  still  called  Salem.    Elsewhere  he  places  it 


more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from  8cj 
thopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Farther  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the  Salim 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    3.  Professor  Ewald 
pronounces  that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  farther 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23. 
4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolcmus  differs  in 
some  im]>ortant  points  from  the  biblical  ac- 
count.   According  to  this,  the  meeting  took 
place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city  Argarizin, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean 
"the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  Argarizin 
is  of  course  liar  (jerizzim.    5.  A  Salem  is  men- 
tioned in  Judith  iv.  4  among  the  places  which 
were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  Holofernes.    If  Av'/miv  is  here,  ac- 
cording to  frequent  usage,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
then  the  Salem  referred  to  must  surelv  be  that 
mentioned  by  Jerome.    Or,  as  is  perhaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  SaJim  near 
Zerin  (Jezreel). — 2.  I's.  Ixxvi.  2.    It  seems  to 
be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere 
abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poet- 
ry, and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  (mlem) 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection 
of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  well-known  habit 
of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred  to  the 
more  modern  and  familiar  one,  is  a  question 
not  yet  decided. 

Salim.  A  place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to 
denote  the  situation  of  Af.nan,  the  scene  of  St. 
John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  ^Enon  a  place  of 
fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  both  affirm  unhesitatingly  that  it 
existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan,  eight  Ro- 
man miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  Jerome  adds 
(under  "Salem")  that  its  name  was  then  Sa- 
lumias. Various  attempts  have  l»een  more  re- 
cently made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this 
interesting  spot.  I.  Some  propose  Sh ilium 
and  A  in,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south 
of  Judea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associa- 
tions of  St.  John  or  our  Lord.  Others  identify 
it  with  the  Shalim  of  1  Sam.  ix.  4;  but  tins 
latter  place  is  itself  unknown.  2.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  the  modern  village  of  Salim,  three 
miles  E.  of  Xablus;  but  this  is  no  less  out  of 
the  circle  of  St.  John's  ministrations,  and  is  too 
near  the  Samaritans.  A  writer  in  the  Colonial 
Ck.  Citron.,  No.  exxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village 
an  hour  east  ( \  )  of  Salim,  "  named  Ain-un,  with 
a  copious  stream  of  water."  3.  Dr.  Barclay  is 
filled  with  an  "assured  conviction"  that  Salim 
is  to  lie  found  in  Wady  Seleim,  ami  „Euon  in 
the  copious  springs  of  Ain  Farah,  among  the 
deep  and  intricate  ravines  some  five  miles  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem.  4.  The  name  of  Salim  has  l>ecn 
lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Van  de  Veldc  in  a 
position  exactly  in  "accordance  with  the  notice 
of  Eusebius,  viz.  six  English  miles  south  of  D*i- 
mii,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  Salim 
fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the  name 
of  jftaoo  (springs);  and  the  direct  statement  of 
the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abundance 
of  water. 

Salla'i.  1.  A  Bcnjamitc,  who  settled  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  81  — 
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2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  course*  of  priests 
who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zcrubbabcl 
(Neh.  xii.  20]. 

Sal  lu.  1.  The  son  of  Meshullam,  a  Bon- 
jamite  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  7 ;  Nth.  xi.  7).  —  2.  Sallai  2 
(Nth.  xii.  7). 

Sallu'mufl.  Shallcm  (1  Esd.  ix.  25). 
Ap. 

Sal  ma,  or  Sal  mon.  Son  of  Nahshon, 
the  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father 
of  Iioaz,  the  husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  Salmon 
took  Hahah  of  Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and  from 
this  union  sprang  the  Christ.  Two  circum- 
stances connected  with  Salmon  have  caused 
some  perplexity.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of"  his  name ;  the  other,  an  ap- 
parent variation  in  his  genealogy.  As  regards 
the  first,  the  variation  in  proper  names  is  mj 
extremely  common,  that  such  slight  differences 
are  scarcely  worth  noticing.  The  variation  in 
Salma's  genealogy  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  Bethlehem 
Kj.dr.it. id.  which  was  Salmon's  inheritance,  was 
part  of  the  territory  of  Caleb,  the  grandson  of 
Ephratah ;  and  this  caused  him  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sons  of  Caleb. 

Salmana  sar.  Shalmankzkh  (2  Esd. 
xiii.  40).  Ap. 

Sal  mon.  The  name  of  a  hill  near  She- 
chem,  on  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers 
cut  down  the  boughs  with  which  they  set  the 
Tower  of  Shechem  on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Its 
exact  position  is  not  known.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in  a  verse  of 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  Psalms 
(IV  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  probable,  though 
the  passage  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  the  pre- 
cise allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seems  hope- 
lessly lost.  This  is  nut  the  place  for  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  passage.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  words  is,  "  Thou  makest  it  snow," 
or  "  It  snows,"  with  lilierty  to  use  the  word 
either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  tense  As, 
notwithstanding  ingenious  attempts,  this  sup- 
plies no  satisfactory  meaning,  recourse  is  hud 
to  a  translation  of  doubtful  validity,  "  Thou 
makest  it  white  as  snow,"  or  "  It  is  white  as 
snow  "  —  words  to  which  various  metaphorical 
meanings  have  been  attributed.  The  allusion 
which  is  most  generally  received  is  that  the 
words  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white 
with  bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Cunaanite  kings ; 
and  this  may  lie  accepted  by  those  who  will 
admit  the  scarcely  permissible  meaning,  "  white 
as  snow,"  and  WOO  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
attaching  some  definite  signification  to  the  pas- 
sage. In  despair  of  understanding  the  allusion 
to  Salmon,  some  supjsise  that  Salmon,  i.e.  J W- 
mon,  is  not  a  proper  name  in  this  passage,  but 
merely  signifies  "  darkness."  Unless  the  pas- 
sage is  given  up  as  corrupt,  it  seems  more  in 
accordance  with  reason  to  admit  that  there  were 
some  allusion  present  to  the  |»oet's  mind,  the 
kev  to  which  is  now  |o*t. 

Sal  mon  the  father  of  Boar.  (Ruth  iv.  20, 
21  :  Matt.  i.  4,  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32).  ISalma.J 

Salmo'ne.  The  cast  point  of  the  Island 
of  Crktk  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Sa  lom.    The  Greek  form,  1.  of  Shallum, 


the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  [Shall™  ] 
—  2.  Of  Salu  the  father  of  Zitnri  (1  Mace.  ii. 
26).    [Salc.]  Ap. 

Salo  me.    1.  The  wife  of  Zebcdee,  as  ap- 

Eears  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  5fi  with 
_  lark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  many 
modern  critics  that  she  was  the  sister  ot  Marv, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  w  hom  reference  is  made 
in  John  xix.  25.  The  won  Is  admit,  however, 
of  another  and  hitherto  generally  received  ex- 
planation, according  to  which  they  refer  to  the 
"  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  "'  immediately 
afterwards  mentioned.  We  can  hardly  regard 
the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  mod- 
ern criticism  is  decidedly  in  liivor  ut'  the  former 
view.  The  only  event*  recorded  of  Salome  are 
that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of  her 
two  sons  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Ma't.  xx.  20).  that  she  attended  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  that 
she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  1).  She 
is  mentioned  by  name  only  on  the  two  later 
occasions. — 2.  The  daughter  of  Hcrodias  by 
her  first  husband,  Herod  Philip  (Matt.  xiv.  6). 
She  married  in  the  first  place  Philip  the  tetrach 
of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, Aristohulus,  the  king  of  Chalcis. 

Salt.  Indispensable  as  stilt  is  to  ourselves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to 
them  not  only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the 
food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.6)  and  beast  ( Is.  x.\.\. 
24,  see  margin),  and  a  most  valuable  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the  climate  on 
animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into  their 
religious  services  as  on  accompaniment  to  the 
various  offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Ia-v. 
ii.  13).  They  possessed  an  inexhaustible  and 
ready  supply  of  it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Ska,  the  Salt.)  Salt  might 
also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  from  this  source  the  Phanicians  would 
naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salt- 
ing fish  (Neh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purpose*. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  betw  een 
rock-salt  and  that  which  was  gained  by  emigra- 
tion, as  the  Talmuditta  particularize  one  species 
(probably  the  latter)  as  the  "  salt  of  Sodom." 
The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  Antio- 
chus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on  Jerusalem 
by  presenting  the  city  with  '175  bushels  of  suit 
for  the  Temple  service.  In  addition  to  the 
uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  Luke 
xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however, 
was  held  to  produce  sterility;  and  hence  also 
arose  the  custom  of  sowing  w  ith  salt  the  foun- 
dations of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a 
token  Of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  The  associa- 
tions connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  countries 
are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential 
articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality  ;  as 
an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity,  and  p'uritv. 
Heme  the  expression,  "covenant  of  salt  " 
(Eev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5), 
as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
friends  ;  ami  again  the  expression,  "  salted  with 
the  salt  of  the  palace  "  (Kzr.  iv.  14),  not  neces- 
sarily meaning  that  thev  had  "maintenance 
from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  that 
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they  were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidelity 
to  the  king.  So,*  in  the  present  day,  "  to  eat 
bread  and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a 
league  of  mutual  amity.  It  wan  probably  with 
a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
min  i-  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  en- 
joined on  the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to 
God. 

Salt,  City  Of.  The  fifth  of  the  six  cities 
of  Jttdah  which  lay  in  the  "  wilderness  "  (Josh, 
xv.  62).  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain  at  the 
south  end" of  the  Salt  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Air.  Van  de  Vclde  mentions  a  Nahr  Maltk 

which  he  pa  I  in  his  mute  from  Wadu  el- 

Rimil  to  SeUteh.  It  is  one  of  four  ravines 
which  unite  to  form  the  H  Wy  d-Bedun. 

Salt,  Valley  Of.  A  certain  valley,  or  per- 
haps more  accurately  a  "  ravine,"  in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelite 
arms.  1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites 
(2  Sara.  viii.  13;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12).  2.  That 
of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxv.  II). 
Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clew  to  the 
situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the 
cursory  mention  of  the  name  ("Gcmela"  and 
"  Mela  ")  in  the  Onomatticon.  By  Josephus  it 
is  not  named  on  either  occasion.  Seetxen  was 
probably  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
broad  open  plain  which  lies  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  between  the  lake 
itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which  crosses 
the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decidedly)  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  It  may  he  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  implicit  reception  which  most 
writers  have  given  it  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  R.'s  Reatarcho.  (a.)  The  word  Ge,  em- 
ployed for  the  place  in  question,  is  not,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  elsewhere  applied  to  a 
broad  valley  or  sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lower  Chdr.  (b.)  A  priori,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  tract  in  question  to  he  called  in  Scrip- 
ture by  the  peculiar  name  uniformly  applied  to 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  valley  — 
ha-Arafxih.  (r.)  The  name  "Salt,"  though  at 
first  sight  conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on  reflec- 
tion. It  docs  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew 
won!  melarh  signifies  salt,  that  therefore  the 
valley  una  salt.  Just  as  el-MUh  is  the  Arabic 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  |>os- 
sibly  was  qrmrlnch  the  Hebrew  representative  of 
some  archaic  Edomitc  name.  (</.)  What  little 
can  Ih?  inferred  from  the  narrative  as  to  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Gc-Mclach  is  in  favor  of  its  being 
nearer  to  Petra. 

Sa  lu.  The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of 
the  Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by  Phinehas 
(Num.  xxv.  14).    Called  also  Sai.om. 

Sa  lum.  1.  SiiAt.Lt  M  8  (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 
2.  Sua i.i.i' m  6  (I  Esd.  viii.  I).  Ap. 

Salutation.  Salutations  may  lie  classed 
nnder  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and 
epi-tolary.  The  salutation  at  meeting  con- 
sisted in  early  times  of  various  expressions  of 
blessing,  such  as,  "  God  l>e  gracious  unto  thee" 
(Gen.  xliii.  29);  "Blessed  be  thou  of  the 
Lord"  (Ruth  iii.  10;  I  Sam.  xv.  1.1);  "The 
Lord  Ik?  with  you."  "The  Ixird  bless  thee" 
'Ruth  ii.  4);  "The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be 


upon  vou  ;  we  bless  vou  in  the  nsme  of  the 
Lord    ( l*s.  exxix.  8). "  Hence  the  term  "  bless  " 
received  the  secondary  sense  of  "  salute."  The 
Hebrew  term  used  in  these  instances  [tfuilomj 
has  no  special  reference  to  "  |»eace,"  as  staled 
in  the  marginal  translation,  but  to  general  well- 
!>cing,  and  strictly  answers  to  our  "  welfare." 
The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  1, 
xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in  later  times  the 
term  aAdtom  was  introduced  here  also  in  the 
form  "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  "  Farewell  " 
(1  Sam.  i.  17,  xx.  42;  2  Sam.  xv.  9).  In 
modern  times,  the  ordinary  mode  of  address 
current  in  the  East  resembles  the  Hebrew,  — 
Ei-stldm  aliyhtm,  "  Peace  lie  on  you  ; "  and  the 
term  "  sal  am  "  has  been  introduced  into  our 
own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental  saluta- 
tion.   The  epistolary  salutations  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  O.  T.  were  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Latin  style :  the  addition  of  the 
term  "  peace  "  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Mace.  i.  I). 
The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and  thea 
that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted ;  it  was 
only  in  special  cases  that  this  order  was  re- 
versed (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19;  1  Esd.  ri.  7).  A 
combination  of  the  first  and  third  persons  in 
the  terms  of  the  salutation  was  not  unfrequenl 
(Gal.  i.  I,  2;  Philem.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.  1).    A  form 
of  prayer  for  spiritual  mercies  was  also  used. 
The  concluding  salutation  consisted  occasion- 
ally of  a  translation  of  the  Latin  valeit  (Acts 
xv.  29,  xxiii.  30),  but  more  generally  of  the 
term  unn>X»it<u,  "  I  salute,"  or  the  cognate  sub- 
stantive, accompanied  by  a  prayer  for  peace  or 
grace, 

Sam'ael,  a  variation  for  (margin)  Sal* 

miel  [Shelumiel]  in  Jud.  viii.  1.  Ap. 

Samai'as.  1.  Siiemaiah  23  (1  Esd.  i.  9) 
—  2.  Shemaiah  (I  Esd.  viii.  39).  — 3.  The 
"great  Samaias,"  father  of  Ananias  and  Jona- 
thas  (Tob.  v.  13).  Ap. 

Sama'ria  (Heb.  Shomertin),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine. The  word  Shomerdn  means,  etymologi- 
cally,  "  pertaining  to  a  watch,"  or  "  a  watch- 
mountain  ;  "  and  we  should  almost  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation 
of  Samaria  gave  occasion  to  its  name.  In  the 
territory  originally  belonging  to  the  tril»c  of 
Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Shcch  em.  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Valley  of  Shechem, 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep  vet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  This  hill 
was  chosen  by  Omri  as  the  site  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  "bought  the 
hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of 
silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi. 
23,  24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase, 
B.C.  925,  Samaria  retained  its  dignity  as  the 
capital  of  the  ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a  temple 
to  Baal  there  (1  K.  xvi.  32,  33) ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  a  |K>rtion  of  the  city,  possibly 
fortified  bv  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "the 
city  of  the  house  of  Baal "  (2  K.  x.  25).  Sa- 
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maria  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  was  twice  besieged  bv  the  Syrians,  in  H.c. 
901  (I  K.  xx.  1)  and  in'u.c.  892  (2  K.  vi.  24- 
vii.  20)  ;  but  on  both  occasion*  the  siege  wa* 
ineffectual.  The  possessor  of"  Samaria  was  eon- 
sidered  de  fitcto  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  13,  14)  ; 
and  woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were 
directed  against  it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.).  In 
BC  721,  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria 
(2  K.  xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
trilies  was  brought  to  an  end.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  district  of  which  Samaria  was 
the  centre  was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddoti ;  but 
we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat 
recovered  itself,  killed  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder  to  settle 
at  Shechem.  He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of 
Syro-Macedonians.  These  Syro-Macedonians 
occupied  the  city  until  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  who  took"  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did 
his  best  to  demolish  it  entirely.  After  this 
disaster  (which  occurred  in  B.C.  109),  the  .lews 
inhabited  what  remained  of  the  city;  at  least 
we  find  it  in  their  possession  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jamiams,  and  until  Pumpey  gave  it 
back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original"  inhabit- 
ants. By  directions  of  (iabinius,  Samaria  and 
other  demolished  cities  were  rebuilt.  But  its 
more  effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by 
Herod  the  Great.  He  called  it  Sebtute,  Zt^iaor? 
im  Auijiuta,  after  the  name  of  his  patron.  How 
long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
Herod's  improvements,  we  are  not  informed. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  city  itself  docs  not  upjiear  to 
be  mentioned,  but  rather  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which,  even  in  older  times,  it  had  ex- 
tended its  name  (Matt.  x.  5;  John  iv.  4,  5). 
Henceforth  its  history  is  very  unconnected. 
Septimius  Scverus  planted  a  Roman  colouy 
there  in  tba  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
Sebaste  fell  into  the.  binds  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  At  this 
day,  the  city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  village  retaining  few  vestiges 
of  the  past  except  its  name,  StbSstiyth,  an 
Arabic  corruption  of  Sebaste.  Some  architect- 
ural remains  it  has,  partly  of  Christian  con- 
struction or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces 
of  Idumaean  magnificence.  St.  Jerome,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Palestine  imparts  a  sort  of 
probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste, 
which  he  invariably  identifies  with  Samaria, 
was  the  place  in  which  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death.  He  also 
makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the  prophets  Klisha 
and  Obadiah.  —  2.  The  Samaria  named  in  the 
present  text  of  1  Mace.  v.  66  is  evidently  an 
error.  The  true  correction  is  doubtless  "sup- 
plied by  Josephus,  who  has  Marissa  (i.e.  Ma- 

RKHIIA ). 

3.  Samaria,  Samaritans.  —  In  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  a  Samaritan  would  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  rity  of  Samaria.  But  it  is 
not  found  at  all  in  thin  sense,  exclusively  at  nny 
rate,  in  the  O.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there 
once,  and  then  io  a  wider  signification,  in  2  K. 


xrii.  29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designaU 
those  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  had  "placed 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Samaria  at  first  included  all  the 
trilies  over  which  Jcrolioam  made  himself  king, 
whether  east  or  west  of  the  River  .Ionian  ( 1  K. 
xiii.  32).  In  other  places  in  the  historical 
hooks  of  the  O.  T.  (with  the  exception  of  2  K. 
xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29),  Samaria  seems  to  denote 
the  ritu  exclusively.  But  the  prophets  use  the 
word  in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Hence  the 
word  "  Samaritau  "  must  have  denoted  everyone 
subject  to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital. 
But  whatever  extent  the  word  might  have  ac- 
quired, it  necessarily  became  contracted  as  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  con- 
tracted. In  all  probability,  the  territory  of  Sim- 
eon and  that  of  Dan  were  very  early  absorbed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  would  lie  one 
limitation.  Next,  in  B.C.  771  and  740  respec- 
tively, *'  Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tilgath-pil- 
neser  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  the  Keu- 
Ignites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tril»e  of 
Manasseh"  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  This  would  lie  a 
second  limitation.  But  the  latter  of  these  kings 
went  further :  "  He  took  Ijon,  and  Abcl-beth- 
maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali.  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria" 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limita- 
tion. But  we  have  yet  to  arrive  at  a  fourth 
limitation  of  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and.  by 
consequence,  of  the  word  "  Samaritan."  It  is 
evident  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezekiah's  reign, 
that  just  before  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  Judah,  or  at  least  his  influence, 
was  recognized  by  portions  of  Ashcr,  Issachar, 
and  Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all  those 
tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This  was 
|  about  ii.c.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a  few 
adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented  that 
dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Iwrders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  cast- 
wards.  This  brings  us  more  closely  to  the 
second  point  of  our  discussion,  the  origin  of 
those  who  arc,  in  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in  the 
N.  T.,  called  Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as  we 
have  seen  (2  K.  xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel, 
i.e.  the  remnant  of  the  ten  trilies  which  still  ac- 
knowledged Hoshea's  authority,  into  Assyria. 
This  remnant  consisted,  as  has  been  shown,  of 
Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities  and 
villages.  Now,  1.  Did  he  carry  away  all  their 
inhabitants,  or  no  ?  2.  Whether  they  were 
wholly  or  only  partially  desolated  who  replaced 
the  deported  "population  ?  In  reference  to  the 
former  of  these  inquiries,  it  may  l>e  observed 
that  the  language  of  Scripture  admits  of  scarce- 
ly a  doubt.  "  Israel  was  carried  away  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  2.1),  and  other  nations  were  placed  *'  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instea/l  of  the  children  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no  mention 
whatever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  par- 
allel destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
"  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left  to  be  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen"  (2  K.  xxv.  12). 
We  may  then  conclude  that  the  cities  of  Sama- 
ria were  not  merely  partially  but  wholly  evacu- 
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•ted  of  their  inhabitants  in  B.C.  721,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  deflated  state  until,  in 
the  words  of  2  K.  xvii.  24,  "  the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Rabylon,  and  from  Cutnah, 
and  from  Ava  ( Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  34),  and  from 
llamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria, 
and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the  new 
Samaritans  —  for  such  we  must  now  call  them 
—  were  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation, 
were  utterly  strangers"  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
and  were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities.  An  incidental  question,  however,  arises, 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this 
colonisation  ?  The  Samaritans  themselves,  in 
Ezr.  to.  2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not 
to  Shalmaneser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon  king  of 
As»ur,"  or  to  "  the  great  and  noble  Asnapper," 
either  the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  generals 
(about  B.C.  677).  The  fuct,  too,  that  some  of 
these  foreigners  came  from  Babylon  would  seem 
to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rather  than  to  his 
grandfather,  Shalmaneser.  And  there  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  date  should  be  preferred. 
It  coincides  with  the  termination  of  the  sixty- 
tive  yeurs  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered  B.C. 
742,  within  which  "  Kphraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people  "  (Is.  vii.8).  These 
strangers,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to  have 
Urn  placed  in  "  the  cities  of  Samaria "  by 
Esar-haddon,  were,  of  course,  idolaters,  and  wor- 
shipped a  strange  medley  of  divinities.  God's 
displeasure  was  kindled,  and  thev  were  infested 
by  Ua»tsof  prey,  which  had  probably  increased 
to  a  great  extent  before  their  entrance  ii|>on  it. 
<  >n  their  explaining  their  miserable  condition 
to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of 
the  captive  priests  to  teach  them  "  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord."  The  priest  came  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  henceforth,  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  historian,  they  "  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  :  as  did 
their  fathers,  so  do  they  unto  this  day  "  (2  K. 
xvii.  41 ).  Such  was  the  origin  of  thepost-cap- 
tivitv  or  new  Samaritans,  —  men  not  of  Jewish 
extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East.  A  gap 
occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  returned 
from  captivity.  They  then  desire  to  U  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
nt  .Jerusalem.  Rut  thev  do  not  call  it  a  tuitnnutl 
undertaking.  Thev  advance  no  pretensions  to 
Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian 
descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial 
eomcr>ion  to  God.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  a  record  of  the  t ran -act ion, 
saw  them  through  and  through.  On  this  the 
Samaritans  throw  off  the  mask,  and  Uromc 
open  enemies,  frustrate  the  operation*  of  the 
.lews  through  the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings, 
and  are  only  effectually  silenced  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  IlystaspU,  B.C.  519.  The  feud,  thus 
unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  in- 
veterate." Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  n.c.  409,  a  certain  Manas  sch,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of 
bin  day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a  temple  on 


Mount  Gcriiim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom 
he  had  found  refuge.  The  animosity  of  the 
Samaritan*  became  more  intense  than  ever. 
They  are  said  to  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  annoy  the  Jews.  Their  own  temple 
on  Gerizim  they  considered  to  be  much  superior 
to  that  at  Jerusalem.  There  they  sacrificed  a 
passover.  Towards  the  mountain,  even  after 
the  temple  on  it  had  fallen,  wherever  they 
were,  thev  directed  their  worship.  To  their 
copy  of  the  I -aw,  they  arrogated  an  antiquity 
and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any  copy 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i.«. 
the  live  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ; 
for  they  rejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon.  '1  he  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  Law  possessed 
bv  that  people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy 
oi*  an  apostate  (Manassch),  and  cast  grave  sus- 

Sicions  upon  its  genuineness.  Certain  other 
ewish  renegades  had  from  time  to  time  taken 
refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by  de- 
grees, the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of 
Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so  happened 
to  suit  their  interest.  A  remnrkablc  instance 
of  this  is  exhibited  in  a  request  which  they 
made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about  it.c.  332. 
They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  tribute 
in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea,  that  as  true 
Israelites,  descendants  of  Kphraim  and  Ma. 
naaseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from 
cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Another 
instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our 
I/ord,  John  iv.  12,  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our 
father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well  ?  "  Very 
far  were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim 
to  consanguinity  on  the  part  of  this  people. 
They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  ttiey 
were,  after  all,  mere  Cuthasans,  mere  strangers 
from  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred  in  which 
the  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed  in 
Ecclus.  1.  25,  26.  And  so  long  was  it  before 
such  a  temper  could  be  banished  from  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  even  the  apostles 
Udieving  that  an  inhospitable  slight  shown  by 
a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would  be  not  un- 
duly avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heaven. 
Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day ; 
a  people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews  ;  a  j>cople  pre- 
serving their  identity,  though  seven  centuries 
had  rolled  away  since  thev  had  Urn  brought 
from  Assyria  by  Esar-haddon,  and  though  they 
had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  off 
ultra  Mosaicism  ;  a  people,  who  —  though 
their  limits  hail  gradually  contracted,  and  the 
rallying-placc  of  their  religion  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim had  Men  destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  Ufore  by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  130),  and 
"though  Samaria  (the  city)  had  l>een  again  and 
again  destroyed,  and  though  their  territory  ha  i 
Urn  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and  Egvpt  —  stil 
preserved  their  nationality,  still  worshipped  from 
Shecbem  ami  their  impoverished  settlements 
towards  their  sacred  hill  ;  still  retained  their 
nationality,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
Jews.  Not  indeed  that  we  must  supjKJse  that 
the  whole  of  the  conntrv  called  in  our  Lord's 
time  Samaria  was  in  the  possession  of  th 
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Cutluean  Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been 
so.  It  was  hounded  northward  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  commences  at  Mount  Canncl  on 
the  west,  and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  south- 
west, runs  almost  due  east  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of  the 
Plain  of  Esdraclon.  It  touched  towards  the 
south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits 
of  Benjamin.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  an- 
cient  territory  of  Ephraim.and  of  those  Manas- 
sites  who  were  west  of  Jordan.  The  Cutluean 
Samaritans,  however,  possessed  only  a  tew 
towns  and  villages  of  this  large  area,  and  these 
lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the  district. 
At  AaWm,  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settle- 
ment, consisting  of  about  200  persons.  The  view 
maintained  in  the  above  remarks,  as  to  the 
purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the  New  Samaritans, 
is  that  of  Suicer,  Reland,  Hammond,  Drusius 
in  the  Critiei  Sacti,  Maldonatus,  Hcngstcn- 
berg,  Havemick,  Robinson,  and  Abp.  Trench. 
Others,  as  Winer,  DCllinger,  and  Dr.  Davidson, 
have  held  a  different  view,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus  in  Dollingcr'8  own  words :  "  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land  (as 
opposed  to  Judtea  proper]  there  grew  up  a 
mingled  race  which  drew  its  origin  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind 
in  the  country  on  the  removal  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  also  from  the  heathen  colonists 
who  were  transplanted  into  the  cities  of  Israel 
Theit  religion  was  its  hybrid  as  their  extrac- 
tion: they  worshipped  Jehovah,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  Him,  also  the  heathen  idols  of  Phu-ni- 
cian  origin  which  they  had  brought  from  their 
native  land"  (Heidnithum  und  Judtnthum,  p. 
739,  §  7). 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  a  recension  of 

the  commonly  receive* I  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and 
written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  (Ibii),  or  so- 
cnllcd  Samaritan  character.  This  recension  is 
found  vaguely  quoted  by  some  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Church,  under  the  name  of 
"  HaXmSrarov  'E,fyxu«dv  rb  irapu  Eafiapetruic." 
Euscbius  of  Cresarea  observes  that  the  LXX. 
and  the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Received 
Text  in  the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge 
to  Abraham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  sjicuks  of 
certain  wonls  (Gen.  iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew, but  found  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Tal- 
mud, on  the  other  hand,  mentions  the  Sum. 
Pent,  distinctly  and  contemptuously  as  a  clum- 
sily forged  record.  Down  to  within  the  lust 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  however,  no  copy 
of  this  divergent  Code"  of  I^iws  had  reached 
Europe,  and  it  began  to  l»e  pronounced  »  fic- 
tion, and  the  plain  wonls  of  the  Church-Fathers, 
—  the  better  known  authorities,  —  who  quoted 
it,  were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations. 
Suddenly,  in  161  f>,  Pietro  dclla  Valle.  one  of 
the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  Cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the 
Samaritans  in  Damascus.  In  1623,  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Achille  Harlev  de  Sancy  to  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there 
appeared  a  brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Morinus 
in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  whence 
it  was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other 
codices,  by  Walton.    The  number  of  MSS.  in 


Europe  gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During  the 
present  century,  another,  but  very  fragmentary 
copy,  was  acquired  bv  the  Gotha  Library.  A 
copy  of  the  entire  ( ')  Pentateuch,  with  Turgum 
('  ^am.  Version),  in  parallel  columns,  4to,  on 
parchment,  wus  brought  from  A'JWim  by  Mr. 
Grove  in  1861 ,  for  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  whose 
library  it  is.  Respecting  the  externul  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be*obtCTVed  that  their 
sizes  vary  from  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no 
scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found  among 
them.  Their  muterial  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
puper ;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases,  save 
the  scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  XaUiu,  the 
letters  of  which  arc  in  gold.  There  are  neither 
vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The 
individual  words  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  dot.  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the 
text  are  marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  by  an  asterisk.  A  small  line 
above  a  consonant  indicates  a  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive,  and 
the  like  :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  hciqtcak 
attention.    The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided 


into  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or 
Aamn,  the  termination  of  which  is  indicated 
by  these  figures,  =,  or  <.  To  none  of  the 
MSS.  which  have  as  yet  reached  Europe  can 
l>e  assigned  a  higher  date  than  the  10th  Chris- 
tian century.  The  scroll  used  in  XalJns  is  said 
by  the  Samaritans  to  have  been  written  by 
Abishua  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Its  true  date  is 
not  known.  The  Exercitationts  of  Morinus, 
which  placed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  far 
ubove  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  genuine- 
ness, excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
troversies on  record.  Characteristically  enough, 
however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  |xiint 
at  issue.  Ravius  succeeded  in  finally  disposing 
of  this  point  of  the  superiority  {Errrritt.  PhiL 
in  Ifoubig.  Pro/.  Lugd.  Bat."  1755).  It  was 
from  his  day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  the  genuine 
one,  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Sa- 
maritan had  an  "  unquestionably  clearer  "  read- 
ing, this  was  to  l»e  adopted,  since  a  certain 
amount  of  value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to 
it.  Here  the  matter  rested  until  1815,  when 
Gcsenius  (/>  Pent.  Sam.  Origine,  Ind<Je,rt  Auc- 
trtritatt)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Sam.  Pent.  We  will  now  proceed  to  lay 
specimens  of  these  once  so  highly  prized  variants 
before  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the  commonly 
received  arrangement  of  (iesenius,  who  divides 
all  these  readings  into  eight  classes  :  to  which, 
as  we  shall  afterward*  show,  Frankel  has  sng- 
gested  the  addition  ol  two  or  three  others, 
while  Kirchheim  enumerates  thirteen,  which 
we  will  name  hereafter.  1 .  The  first  class, 
then,  consists  of  readings  by  which  emendations 
of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  attempted, 
(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  fir  so-called  mntrr* 
Irrtioni*,  are  supplied.  (/'. )  The  more  poetical 
forms  of  the  pronouns,  probably  less  known  to 
the  Sam.,  an*  altered  into  the  more  common 
ones,  (r.)  The  same  propensity  for  completing 
apparently  incomplete  forms  Is  noticeable  in  the 
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of  the  verb*,  (d.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  paragogical  letters  ^  and  »  at  the  end  of 
nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  out  by  the 
Sara,  corrector;  and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  nouns  of  a  common  gender,  he  h.t- 
given  them  genders  acconling  to  his  fancy. 
(«-)  The  infin.  ftbtol.  is,  in  the  quaintest  man- 
ner possible,  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite 
Terb.  For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem 
and  more  common  one*  have  been  substituted 
in  a  great  number  of  place*-  2.  The  second 
of  variant*  consists  of  glosses  and  inter- 
received  into  the  text.  3.  The  third 
class  exhibit;*  conjectural  emendations  of  real 
or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the  Masorctic  text. 
4.  The  fourth  class  exhibits  readings  in  which 
apparent  deficiencies  have  been  corrected  or 
supplied  from  parallel  passages  in  the  common 
text.  5.  The  fifth  class  is  an  extension  of  the 
one  immediately  preceding,  and  comprises  larger 
phrases,  additions,  and  repetitions  from  parallel 
passages.  6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong  those 
"  emendations  '*  of  passages  and  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  contain  something  objec- 
tionable in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  ac- 
count either  of  historical  improbability  or  ap- 
parent want  of  dignity  in  the  terms  applied  to 
the  Creator.  Thus  in  the  Sam.  Pent,  no  one 
in  the  antcdcluvian  times  begets  his  first  son 
after  he  has  lived  150  years;  hut  one  hundred 
years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before, 
and  added  after,  the  birth  of  the  first  son. 

An  exceedingly  important  and  often-dis- 
cussed emendation  of  this  class  is  the  passage 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which  in  our  text  reads,  "  Now 
tho  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egvpt  was  four  hundred  and  thirtv 
years."  The  Samaritan  has  "  The  sojourning 
of  tho  children  of  Israel  [and  their  fathers  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  oj  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of 
Egypt]  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years:" 
an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed.*  Again, 
in  Gen.  ii.  2,  "And  God  l'|  had  finished  on 
the  seventh  day  "  is  altered  into  "  the  sixth," 
lest  God's  rest  on  the  sabbath-day  might  seem 
incomplete.  7.  The  seventh  class  comprises 
what  we  might  briefly  call  Samaritanisms,  i.e. 
certain  Hebrew  forms,  translated  into  the  idio- 
matic Samaritan.  8.  The  eighth  and  last  class 
contains  alterations  made  in  favor  or  on  liehalf  of 
Samaritan  theology,  hermenentics,  and  domes- 
tic worship.  Thus  the  word  Elohim,  four  times 
construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew 
Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined 
to  the  singular  verb  ((Jen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.*  53, 
xxxv.  7;  Ex.  xxii.  9);  and  further,  anthropo- 
morphisms as  well  as  anthro[>opailiisms  are 
carefully  expunged,  —  a  practice  very  common 
in  later  times.  The  last  and  perhaps*  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the 
constant  change  of  all  the  phrases,  "  God  will 
choose  a  spot,"  into  "  He  has  chosen,"  viz. 
Gerizim,  and  the  well-known  substitution  of 
Gerizim  for  Ehal  in  Dent,  xxvii.  4  (A.  V.  5). 
In  Exodus  as  well  as  in  Deuteronomy,  the  Sam. 
has,  immediately  after  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  following  insertions  from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7 
and  xi.  30  :  "  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  these 
stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim  .  .  .  am)  there 
shalt  thou  build  an  altar  .  .  .  '  That  mountain ' 


on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  chainpaigu  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh,  'orer 
against  Sltechem  ; '  "  —  this  last  superfluous  addi- 
tion, which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud. 
From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than 
worthless  variants,  Geseuius  has  singled  out 
four,  which  he  thinks  preferable  on  the  whole 
to  those  of  the  Masoretic  Text.  We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  mentioning  them,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  the  recent  commentaries  upon 
them  :  he  will  find  that  they  too  have  since 
been  all  but  unanimously  rejected.  (1.)  Af- 
ter the  words,  "  And  Cain  spoke  to  his  brother 
Abel  "  ((Jen.  iv.  8),  the  Sam.  adds,  "  let  us  go 
into  the  field."  (2.)  In  Gen.  xxii.  13,  the  Sam. 
instead  of  "  behind  him  a  ram," 


(3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  "an  ass  of 
bone,"  i.e.  a  strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  "  an  ass  • 
of  strangers."  And  (4.)  for  "he  led  forth  his 
trained  servants"  (Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Sam. 
reads  "  he  numbered."  Important  additions  to 
this  list  have  been  made  by  Frankel,  such  as 
the  Samaritans'  preference  of  the  im)>erat.  for 
the  3d  pens. ;  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  abl. 
absol.;  Galileanisms,  —  to  which  also  belongs 
the  permutation  of  the  letters  Ahevi  in  the  Sa- 
maritan Cod. ;  the  occasional  softening  down 
of  the  c  into  3,  of  5  into  a,  j  into  <%,  &c,  and 
chiefly  the  presence  of  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Sam.  which  arc  not  interpolated  from  parallel 
passages,  but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our  text. 
Frankel  derives  from  these  passages  chiefly  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at 
least,  emendated  from  the  LXX.,  Oukelos,  and 
other  very  late  sources.  We  now  subjoin,  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,  the  before-mentioned 
thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim.  1.  Additions 
and  alterations  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in 
favor  of  Gerizim.  2.  Additions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completion.  3.  Commentary,  glosses. 
4.  Change  of  verbs  and  moods.  5.  Change  of 
nouns.  6.  Emendation  of  seeming  irregulari- 
ties by  assimilating  forms,  &c.  7.  Permutation 
of  letters.  8.  Pronouns.  9.  Gender  10.  Let- 
ters added.  11.  Addition  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, articles,  &c.  12.  Junction  of  sepa- 
rated, and  separation  of  joined  words.  13. 
Chronological  alterations. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  but  think  that 
as  long  as  —  (1)  the  history  of  the  Samaritans 
remains  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  which  a 
former  article  will  have  given  an  account ;  (2) 
we  are  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  com- 
paratively recent  codices;  (3)  neither  these 
codices  themselves  have,  as  has  just  been  ob- 
served, been  thoroughly  collated  and  recollated  ; 
nor  (4)  more  than  a  feeble  l>eginning  has  been 
made  with  any  thing  like  a  collation  between 
the  various  readings  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  the 
LXX., — so  long  must  we  have  a  variety  of  the 
most  divergent  opinions,  all  based  on  '"'  proba- 
bilities," which  are  designated  on  the  other 
side  as  "  false  reasonings  "  and  "  individual 
crotchets,"  and  which,  moreover,  not  unfre- 
qnently  start  from  flagrantly  false  premises. 
We  shall,  under  these  circumstances,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  lead- 
ing opinions,  and  the  chief  reasons  and  argu- 
ments alleged  for  and  against  them : —  (1.)  The 
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Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samaritan*  as  an  inheritance  from  the  ten 
tribes  whom  they  succeeded.  Because  (a.)  It 
seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritan*  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  bauds  uf  the 
Jews  after  the  Exile,  since  there  existed  an  in- 
tense hatred  between  the  two  nationalities,  [b.) 
The  Samaritan  Canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  Canon  :  had  that 
book  been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagio- 
grapha  and  the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews' 
hands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  had  not 
also  received  those,  jr.)  The  Sam.  letters, 
avowedly  the  more  ancient,  are  found  in  the 
Sum.  Col. :  therefore  it  was  written  before  the 
alteration  of  the  character  into  the  square  He- 
brew —  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile  — 
took  place-  On  the  other  side  it  is  argued  :  — 
(a.)  There  existed  no  rtligious  animosity  what- 
soever between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they 
separated.  The  ten  tribes  could  not  therefore 
have  bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to  those 
who  succeeded  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contest  between  the  slowly  Judaized  Samari- 
tans and  the  Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment 
when  the  latter  refused  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  the  former,  of  belonging  to  the  people  of 
God,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the 
Temple.  (6.)  The  jealousy  with  which  the 
Samaritans  regarded  Jerusalem,  and  the  in- 
tense hatred  which  they  naturally  conceived 
against  the  post-Mosaic  writers  "of  national 
Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which, 
save  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusa- 
lem, as  the  centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  his 
house,  are  extolled,  (c. )  The  present  Hebrew 
character  was  not  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the 
return  from  the  Exile,  bnt  came  into  use  at  a 
much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might 
therefore  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the 
hands  of  the  returned  exiles,  who,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  afterwards  changed  their  writing, 
and  in  the  Pentateuch  only,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Samaritan. 

(2.)  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age 
and  origin  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Samaritan  Sanctuary  on  Mount 
Oeriziru.  In  support  of  this  opinion  are  al- 
leged the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritans  before 
they  received  a  Jewish  priest  through  Esar-had- 
don  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  readings  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this 
code,  against  the  Masoretic  Text.  (3.)  Other, 
but  very  isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin, 
Ia*  Clerc,  Poncct,  &e.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest 
sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new 
inhabitants  in  the  religion  of  the  country 
brought  the  Pentateuch  with  him.  Further, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  the  pro- 
duction of  an  impostor,  Dosithcus,  who  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  who 
falsified  the  sacred  records  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against 
which  there  is  only  this  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  such  a 
nature  to  be  found.  Finally,  that  it  is  a  very 
late  and  faulty  recension,  made  after  the  Ma- 
soretic Text  (sixth  century  after  Christ),  into 
which  glosses  from  the  LXX.  had  been  received 
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(Frankel).  The  chief  opinions  frith  respect 
to  the  agreement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet 
uninvestigated  readings  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Sam.  Pent,  are: — 1.  That  the  LXX.  have 
translated  from  the  Sam.  2.  That  mutual  in- 
terpolations have  taken  place.  3.  That  both 
versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices, 
which  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public 
authority  in  Palestine ;  that,  however,  very 
many  wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations 
have  crept  in  in  later  times.  4.  That  the  Sa- 
mar.  has  in  the  main  been  altered  from  the 
LXX.  It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated 
also,  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quite  as  often 
disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow  each  the 
Masor.  Text.  Also  that  the  quotations  in  the 
N.  T.  from  the  LXX.,  where  they  coincide  with 
the  Sam.  against  the  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small 
in  number,  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  what- 
soever. 

II.  Vkrsiovs.  —  1.  Samaritan.  —  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves,  their  high-priest 
Nathaniel,  who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author 
Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years  after  Christ. 
'  Juynboll  thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in 
the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankel 
]  places  it  in  the  post-Mohammedan  time.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple ; 
and  being  intended,  like  the  Targums,  for  the 
j  use  of  the  people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in 
the  popular  Samaritan  idiom,  a  mixture  of 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  In  this  version, 
the  original  has  been  followed,  with  a  very  few 
!  exceptions,  in  a  slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
I  childish  manner  ;  the  sense  evidently  being  of 
minor  consideration.    In  other  cases,  where  no 
Samaritan  equivalent  could  be  found  for  the 
Hebrew  word,  the  translator,  instead  of  para 
|  phrasing  it,  simply  transposes  its  letters,  so  as 
j  to  make  it  look  Samaritan.    On  the  whole,  it 
I  may  be  considered  a  very  valuable  aid  towards 
j  the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account  of 
its  very  close  verbal  adherence.    A  few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the 
Version  has  departed  from  the  Text,  cither 
under  the  influence  of  popular  religious  no- 
tions, or  for  the  sake  of  explanation.  Anthro- 
pomorphisms are  avoided.    A  great  difficulty 
is  offered  by  the  proper  names  which  this  ver- 
sion often  substitutes,  they  being,  in  many 
cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones. 
The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally 
amounts  to  complete  identity  ;  but  no  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two 
versions  can  be  drawn  from  this.  This  version 
has  likewise,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
copyists  and  commentators,  suffered  many  in- 
terpolations and  corruptions.    The  first  copy 
of  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Dc  la  Vallc, 
together  with  the  Sam.  Text,  in  1616.  Job. 
Nedrinus  first  published  it  together  with  a 
faulty  Latin  translation  in  the  Paris  Polyglot, 
whence  it  was,  with  a  few  emendation's,  re- 
printed in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. 

2.  Td  InfiapetTiKdv.  The  hatred  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  former  to  prepare  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  their  Pent,  in  opposition  to  the 
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is  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadiah  hoggaon. 


•f  the  Jews.  In  this  way,  at  least  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  fragments  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.,  is  accounted  for. 
These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  lapa- 
petTiAdv.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it 
ever  existed  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  trans- 
lation, or  only  designated  a  certain  number 
of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam.  Version. 
Other  critics  again  see  in  it  only  a  corrected 
edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX.  3. 
In  1070,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Sam.  Pent 
was 
of 

Like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthro- 
pomorphisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing 
the  latter  by  euphemisms,  besides  occasionally 
making  some  slight  alterations,  more  espe- 
cially in  proper  nouns.  It  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not  from 
the  Sam.  Version.  Often,  also,  it  renders  the 
original  different  from  the  Samar.  Version.  4. 
To  this  Arabic  version,  Abu  Bararhat,  a  Syrian, 
wrote  in  1208  a  somewhat  paraphrastic"  com- 
mentary, which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  new  version,  —  the  Sgriac. 

III.  Samaritan  Litkraturk. —  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to  add  here  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  Samaritan  literature  in 
general,  since,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  (tears  upon 
our  subject.  1.  Chronicon  Samaritanum. — Of 
the  Pentateuch  and  its  versions  we  have  spoken. 
We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans 
have  no  other  book  of  our  Received  Canon. 
Joshua  alone  seems  to  have  found  favor  in 
their  eyes  ;  but  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  they 
perhaps  possessed  in  its  original  form,  gradu- 
ally came  to  form  only  the  groundwork  of  a 
fictitious  national  Samaritan  history,  over- 
grown with  the  most  fantastic  and  anachronis- 
tic legends.  This  is  the  so-called  "  Samaritan 
Joshua,"  or  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  sent  to 
Scaligcr  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584. 
It  was  edited  by  Juynboll  (Ix«ydcn.  1848) ;  and 
his  acute  investigations  have  shown  that  it  was 
irdncted  into  its  present  form  al»out  a.d.  1300, 
out  of  four  special  documents,  three  of  which 
were  Arabic,  and  one  Hebrew  \i.e.  Samaritan). 
The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  a.d.  350,  and  was  originally  written 
in,  or  subsequently  translated  into,  Arabic.  2. 
From  this  work'  chiefly  has  been  compiled 
another  Chronicle,  written  in  the  14th  century 
(I3.-.5)  by  Abu'l  Fatah.  This  comprises  the 
history  ofthe  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam 
to  a  h.  756  and  798  (a.d.  1355  and  1397)  re- 
spectively. It  is  of  equally  low  historical 
value;  its  only  remarkable  feature  being  the 
adoption  of  certain  Talmudical  legends,  which 
it  took  at  second  hand  from  Josippon  ben 
Gorion.  3.  Another  "  historical  "  work  is  on 
the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs, 
from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses  him- 
self; perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  S'aUns,  dial  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vel- 
lum leaves  {supposed,  however,  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  world  down  to  the  end).  4.  Of 
other  Samaritan  works  chiefly  in  Arabic  — 
their  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  literature  having 


I  mostly  been  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus  —  may  be  briefly  mentioned  Commen- 
taries upon  the  whole  or  parts  of  their  Penta- 
teuch, by  Zudaka  b.  Manga  b.  Zadaka;  further, 
by  Madtlin  Eddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi  Said  b.  Kha- 
lef ;  by  Ghazal  lbn  Abu-I-Surur  Al  Safawi  Al- 
Ghaxxi  (a  h.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4,  Brit.  Mus.), 
&c.     Theological   works  chiefly  in  Arabic, 
mixed  with  Sarauritanisms,  by  Abul  Hassan 
of  Tyre,  On  the  Religious  Manner*  and  Customs 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  H  urld  to  Come ;  by 
Mowaffek  I.' I' I  in  Zadaka  el  Israili,  A  Compen- 
dium of  lie/ifjion,  on  the  Katun  of  the  Lhcine 
liting,  on  Alan,  on  the  Worship  of  Cod;  by 
Amin  Eddin  Abu'l  Baracat,  On  th'e  Tm  Com- 
mandments; by  Abu'l  Hassan  lbn  el  Mark  tun 
(ronajem  ben  Abulfaraj'  Ilm  Chatar,  On  Pen- 
ance; by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  lbn  Salamah 
lbn  Jussuf  Al  Askari,  An  Exposition  of  the 
Mosaic  Imics,  Sec.    Some  grammatical  works 
may  be  further  mentioned,  by  Abu  Ishak 
Ibrahim,  On  the  lltbrrw  Language ;  by  Abu 
Said,  On  readina  the  Hebrew  Text.    5.  Their 
liturgical  literature  is  more  extensive,  and  not 
without  a  certain  poetical  value.    It  consists 
chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter  Durrftn)  and  prayers 
for  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  and  of  occasional 
prayers  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and 
the  like. 

IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  con- 
clusion, upon  the  strangely  contradictory  rab- 
binical laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  rival  nationalities 
of  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  religious  and  ritual 
matters  ;  discrepancies  due  partly  to  the  ever- 
shifting  phases  of  their  mutual  relations,  partly 
to  the  modifications  brought  about  in  the 
Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now  less, 
now  greater,  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  Samaritans.  Thus  we 
find  the  older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing 
whether  the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  tie 
considered  as  "  Real  Convert*  "  or  only  con- 
verts through  fear  —  "Lion  Converts  — in 
allusion  to  the  incident  related  in  2  K.  xvii.  25. 
It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
jection of  all  but  the  Pentateuch,  they  had 
adopted  many  traditional  religious  practices 
from  the  Jews,  —  principally  such  as  were  de- 
rived direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  they  kept  these  Ordinance* 
with  even  greater  rigor  than  those  from  whom 
they  adopted  them.  Their  unleavened  bread 
for  the  Passover  is  commended  ;  their  cheese ; 
and  even  their  whole  food  is  allowed  to  the 
Jews.  Their  testimony  was  valued  in  that 
most  stringent  matter  of  the  letter  of  divorce. 
They  were  admitted  to  the  office  of  circuinci- 
ing  Jewish  hoys.  The  criminal  low  makes  no 
difference  whatever  between  them  and  the  Jews. 
By  degrees,  however,  inhibitions  liegan  to  be 
laid  uj»on  the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread. 
We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Mcir,  in  the 
third  generation  of  the  Tunaim,  and  later  again 
under  R.  Abbuha.  the  Amora,  at  the  time  of 
Diocletian  ;  this  time,  the  exclusion  was  uncon- 
ditional and  final.  Partaking  of  their  bread 
was  considered  a  transgression,  to  !>e  punished 
like  eating  the  flesh  of  swine.  In  Matt.  x.  5, 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are  already  men 
tioned  together;  and,  in  Luke  xvii.  18,  the 
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Samaritan  is  called  "  a  stranger."  The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  variously  given. 

Sara  at  us.  One  of  the'  sons  of  Ozora  in 
the  list  of  I  Esd.  ix.  34.  Ap. 

Samei  us.    Shemaiah  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

iBam'gar-Ne'bo.  One  of  the  princes  or 
generals  of  the  king  of  Babvlon  who  com- 
manded the  victorious  army  ot  the  Chaldteans 
at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 
The  Xebo  is  the Chalda?an  Mercury;  about  the 
Samgar,  opinions  are  divided. 

Sa  mi.    Siiobai  (I  Esd.  v.  28).  Ap. 

Sa  mis.    > in  mi. i  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  34).  Ap. 

Sam  lab,  Gen.  xxxvi.  36,  37  ;  1  Chr.  i. 
47,  48.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor 
to  Hadad  or  Hadar. 

Sam'mus.    Surma  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  Ap. 

Samos.  A  very  illustrious  Greek  isluud 
off  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia 
touches  Caria.  Samos  is  a  very  lofty  and 
commanding  island.  The  Ionian  Samos  cornea 
before  our  notice  in  the  detailed  account  of  St. 
Paul's  return  from  his  third  missionary  jour- 
ney (Acts  xx.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios,  and 
was  tibout  to  proceed  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
by  Kphesus  without  touching  there.  The  to- 
pographical notices  given  incidentally  by  St. 
Luke  are  most  exact.  In  the  time  of  Ilerod 
the  Great,  and  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was 
politically  a  "  free  city  "  in  the  province  of  Asia. 

Samothra'cia.  The  mention  of  this 
island  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage 
to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  II)  is,  for  two  reasons, 
worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it  is 
an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and  must 
have  been  full  in  view,  if  the  weather  was  clear, 
throughout  that  voyage  from  Troas  to  Neapo- 
lis.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made  with  a 
fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that  it  occu- 
pied only  parts  cf  two  days,  whereas  on  a  sub- 
sequent'return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 
spent  at  sea  was  five,  but  the  technical  word 
here  used  implies  that  they  ran  before  the 
wind.  Now,  the  position  of  Samothracc  is 
exactly  such  as  to  correspond  with  these  no- 
tices, and  thus  incidentally  to  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  a  most  artless  narrative.  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions  anchored  for  the  ni^ht  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  therefore 
probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the  N. 
sidt\  which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  from 
a  S.  E.  wind.  In  St.  Paul's  time,  Samothrace 
had,  accordiug  to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a 
small  free  state,  though  it  was  doubtless  con- 
sidered a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Samp'sames  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  name 
probably  not  of  a  sovereign,  but  of  a  place, 
which  Grimm  identifies  with  Sammm  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and 
Trebizond.  Ap. 

Sam  son,  son  of  Manoah.  ft  man  of  the 
town  of  Zorah,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41).  The  mi- 
raculous circumstances  of  his  birth  are  recorded  i 
in  Judg.  xiii. ;  and  the  three  following  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life  and  ex- 
ploits. Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture, 
U)  as  a  judge  — an  office  which  he  filled  for  , 


twenty  years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31) ;  (2)  as  a 
Nazarite  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17) ;  and  (3)  as  one 
endowed  with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14). 
(I.)  As  a  judge,  his  authority  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the 
country  of  the  Philistines ;  and  his  action  as  a 
deliverer  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  be- 
vond  desultory  attacks  upon  the  dominant 
Philistines.  It  is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5, 
xv.  9-11,20,  and  the  whole  history,  that  the 
Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which 
are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  subject  to 
the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samson's 
judgeship;  so  that  Samson's  twenty  years  of 
office  would  be  included  in  the  forty  years 
of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From  the  an- 
gel's speech  to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii. 
5),  it  appears  further  that  the  Israelites 
were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth  ;  and  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  bo 
judge  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  fol- 
lows that  his  'vdgeship  must  have  coincided 
with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  especially  to  vii.  1-14,  we  find 
that  the  Philistine  dominion  ceased  under  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is  obvious  to 
conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's  judge- 
ship coincided  with  the  latter  part  of  Samson  s ; 
ana  that  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philis- 
tines, in  the  time  of  Eli,  occurred  during  Sam- 
son's lifetime.  There  are  besides  several  (mints 
in  the  respective  uarrntives  of  the  times  of 
Samson  and  Samuel  which  indicate  great  prox- 
imity. There  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  other 
parts  of  Israel  during  Samson's  judgeship,  ex- 
cept the  single  fact  of  the  men  of  the  border 
tribe  of  Judah,  3,000  in  number,  fetching  him 
from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  9-13).  The  whole  nar- 
rative is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following 
story  concerning  Micah  (Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.), 
seems  to  be  taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  (2.)  Asa  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits 
the  law  in  Num.  vi.  in  full  practice.  (3.)  Sam- 
son is  one  of  those  who  arc  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  endowed  with  supernatural 
jmwer  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  *'  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  began  to  move  him  nt  times  in 
Mahaneb-Dan."  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that 
were  upon  his  arms  became  as  flax  burnt  with 
fire."  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  and  he  went  down  to  Askelon,  ami  slew 
thirty  men  of  them."  The  phrase,  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Ix>nl  came  upon  him,"  is  common  to 
him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii.  10.  vi. 
34) ;  but  the  connection  of  supernatural  power 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  and  the 
particular  gift  of  great  strength  of  body,  are 
quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  Indeed,  his  whole 
character  and  history  have  no  exact  parallel  in 
Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how  for- 
cibly the  Israelites  would  be  taught,  by  such  an 
example,  that  their  national  strength  lay  in  their 
complete  separation  from  idolatrv,  and  conse- 
cration to  the  true  God  ;  and  that  He  could  give 
them  power  to  subdue  their  mightiest  enemies, 
if  only  they  were  true  to  His  service  (corap.  1 
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It  is  an  interesting  question  whether  any  of 
the  legends  which  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  name  of  Hercules  may  have  been  derived 
from  1'liuMiician  traditions  of  the  strength  of 
Samson.  The  combination  of  great  strength 
with  submission  to  the  power  of  women,  the 
slaying  of  the  Ncmouin  lion,  the  coming  by  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  especially 
the  story  told  bv  Herodotus  of  the  captivity 
of  Hercules  in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remark- 
able coincidences.  Phoenician  traders  might 
easily  have  carried  stories  concerning  the 
Hebrew  hero  to  the  different  couutrics  where 
they  traded,  especially  Greece  und  Italy  ;  and 
such  stories  would  have  been  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them.  Whatever  is  thought,  however, 
of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the  his* 
toryof  Samson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  alle- 
gorical narrative.  It  has  also  a  distinctly  super- 
natural element  which  cannot  be  expL 
away.  The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must 
have  been  written  several  centuries  after  Sam- 
son's death  (Judg.  xv.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix. 
1 ),  though  probably  taken  from  the  annals  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only  mention  of  Sam- 
son in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Sam  uel.  The  last  judge,  the  first  of  the 
regular  succession  of  prophets,  and  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  He  was  the  son  of  Elkanah, 
an  Ephrathitc  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or 
Anna.*  The  descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i.  1,  he  is  described 
as  an  Ephraimite.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  he  i- 
madc  a  descendant  of  Korah  the  Levite.  His 
birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
flat-red  geography,  as  bis  descent  is  of  sacred 
genealogy.  [See  Kamathaim-Zophim.]  The 
combined  family  must  have  been  large.  Pc- 
ninnth  had  several  children ;  and  Hannah  had, 
besides  Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
It  is  on  the  mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief 
a'tention  is  fixed  in  the  account  of  his  birth. 
She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  a  high  religious 
mission.  Almost  a  Nazarite  by  practice  ( 1  Sam. 
i.  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1 ),  she  sought  from  (Jod  the  gift  of  the  child, 
for  which  she  longed  with  a  pnssionate  devotion 
of  silent  prayer  of  which  there  is  no  other  ex- 
ample in  the  O.  T. ;  and,  when  tlie  son  was 
granted,  the  name  which  he  liore.  and  thus 
first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty,  —  Samitef, 
"  the  Asked  or  Heard  of  God."  Living  in  the 
great  age  of  vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedi- 
cated bin  to  the  office  of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon 
as  he  was  weaned,  she  herself,  with  her  husband, 
brought  him  to  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where 
she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of  his  birth, 
and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The  hymn 
which  followed  on  this  consecration  is  the  "first 
of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  From  this 
time,  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  tabernacle.  He 
seems  to  have  slept  within  the  Holiest  Place 
(I  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put 
in  order  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
door*  at  sunrise.  In  this  way,  his  childhood 
was  passed.  It  was  whilst  thus  sleeping  in  the 
tabernacle  that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  call 
(I  Sam.  iii.  1-18).    From  this  moment,  the 
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His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shiloh  be 
came  the  resort  of  tlvo.se  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii.  19-21).  In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, which  followed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we 
hear  not  what  became  of  Samuel  (iv.  11).  He 
next  appears,  probably  twenty  years  afterwards, 
suddenly  amongst  the  people,  warning  them 
agaiust  their  idolatrous  practices  (vii.  3,  4). 
He  convened  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh.  It  was 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst 
upon  them.  A  violent  thunder-storm  came  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  Israel.  The  Philistines 
ficd,  and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years 
before  thev  had  obtained  their  great  victory,  they 
were  totally  routed.  A  stone  was  set  up.which 
long  remained  as  a  memorial  of  Israel's  triumph, 
and  gave  to  the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer, 
"  the  Stone  of  Help  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  This 
was  Samuel's  first,  and,  as  far  as  wc  know,  his 
only  military  achievement  But  it  was  appar- 
ently this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of 
"Judge"  i romp.  I  Sam.  xii.  11  and  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  15-18).  He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  —  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His  own  residence  was  still 
his  native  city.  Ramah  or  Ilamathairn,  which  he 
further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (vii.  17).  Here 
he  married,  and  two"  sons  grew  up  to  repeat 
under  his  eyes  the  same  perversion  of  nigh 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  child- 
hood in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli.  In 
his  old  age,  he  shared  his  power  with  them 
(I  Sam.  viii.  1-4). 

2.  Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life,  there 
is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that 
of  his  predecessors.  But  his  peculiar  position  in 
the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which 
follow.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the  transition 
from  what  is  commonly  called  the  theocracy  to 
the  monarchy.  The  misdemeanor  of  his  own 
sons  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had 
been  long  preparing.  The  people  demanded 
a  king.  For  the  whole  night,  he  lay  fasting 
and  sleepless,  in  the  perplexity  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that  night,  as  re- 
corded by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Sam- 
uel dwells  on  the  following  day  (1  Sam.  viii. 
9-18).  This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive 
the  new  order  of  tilings.  The  whole  narrative 
of  the  reception  and  consecration  of  Saul  gives 
his  acquiescence  in  it.  The  final  conflict  of 
feeling  and  surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in 
the  last  assembly  over  which  he  presided,  and 
in  his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul.  The 
assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  mon- 
archy was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated, and  (according  to  the  LXX.)  "  Samuel  " 
(in  the  Hebrew  text  "Saul")  "and  all  the 
men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then  takes 
place  his  farewell  address.  It  is  the  most  sig- 
nal example  afforded  in  the  O.  T.  of  a  great 
character  reconciling  himself  to  a  changed  order 
of  things,  and  of  the  divine  sanction  resting 
on  his  acquiescence. 

3.  His  subsequent  relations  with  Saul  are  of 
the  same  mixed  kind.     The  two  institutions 

they  respectively  represented  ran  on  side 
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bv  side.  Samuel  was  still  judge.  He  judged  Is- 
rael "all the  daysofhis  life  "  (vii.  15),  and  from 
time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path.  But 
these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capa- 
city, which  this  is  the  place  to  unfold.  Samuel  is 
called  emphatically  "  the  prophet  "  (Acts  iii.  24, 
xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known  in  his  old 
age  as  "Samuel  the  Seer  ""(I  Sara.  ix.  II,  18, 
19;  1  Car.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28,  xxix.  29).  He 
was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affairs 
of  life  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  From  this  faculty,  com- 
bined with  his  office  of  ruler,  an  awful  reverence 
grew  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (ib.  ix. 
13).  A  peculiar  virtne  was  believed  to  reside 
in  his  intercession.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout  of  suppli- 
cation, which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  8, 9).  But  there 
are  two  other  points  which  more  especially  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it 
afterwards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out 
in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  rela- 
tion with  David. 

(a.)  He  represents  the  independence  of  the 
moral  law,  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from 
regal  or  sacerdotal  enactments,  which  is  so 
remarkable  a  characteristic  of  all  the  later  pro- 
phet*. He  was,  if  a  Levite,  yet  certainly  not  a 
priest;  and  all  the  attempts  "to  identify  his  op- 
position to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  Shiloh,  he  never  appears  in  the  remot- 
est connection  with  the  priestly  order.  When 
he  counsel*  Saul,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  as 
the  prophet  Saul'*  sin,  in  both  cases  where  he 
came  into  co\!*sion  with  Samuel,  was  not  of 
intruding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  prophetic  voice.  The  first 
was  that  of  not  waiting  for  Samuel's  arrival, 
according  to  the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his 
original  meeting  at  Kama1*  (I  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii. 
8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stern  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Amaiekites.  The  parting  was  not  one  of 
rivals,  but  of  dear  though  divided  friends.  The 
king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all 
his  force ;  not  without  a  vehement  effort,  the 
prophet  tears  himself  awav. 

(t>.)  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession 
of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24).  Moses,  Miriam,  and 
Det»orah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  l>een  prophets. 
But  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continu- 
ous succession  was  unbroken.  His  mother, 
though  not  expressly  so  called,  was  in  fact  a 
prophetess.  But  the  connection  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  office  with  Samuel  appears  to  be 
still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long 
after  he  had  been  "established  as  a  prophet  " 
(I  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies 
of  disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  "  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,"  hv  modern  writers  "  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.'*  In  those  schools,  and  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  prophetic  gifts,  were  some 
whom  we  know  for  certain,  others  whom  we 
may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to  have  been 
so  trained  or  influenced.  One  was  Saul.  Twice 
at  least  he  is  described  as  having  been  in  the 
company  of  Samuel's  disciples  (I  Sam.  x.  10, 
U,  xix.  24).    Another  was  David.    The  first 


acquaintance  of  Samuel  with  David  was  when 
he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shep- 
herd-boy must  have  been  continued  afterwards. 
David,  at  first,  fled  to  "  Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as 
to  his  second  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  19).  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with 
which  these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of 
Samuel.  He  there  becomes  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  first  regular  institutions  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  communities  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  The  death  of  Samuel  is  described 
as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  "is  said  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "  alt  the 
Israelites  were  gathered  together"  from  all 
part-  of  this  hitherto  divided  country,  and  "  la- 
mented him,"  and  "  buried  him,"  not  in  anv 
consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  hfs 
city,  but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  man- 
ner consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  1 ).  The  place  long  pointed  out 
as  his  tomb  is  tbe  height,  most  conspicuous  of 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately above  the  town  of  Gibeon,  known  to  the 
Crusaders  as  "  Montjoye,"  as  the  spot  from 
whence  thev  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called 
Xef>y  Sawml,  "  the  Prophet  Samuel."  Heman, 
his  gram- son,  was  one  of  the  chief  singers  in 
the  Levitital  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv. 
5).  The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  14  ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  belongs  to 
the  historv  of  Sacl. 

Samuel,  Books  of.  Two  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  sep- 
arated from  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  which,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint. It  was  not  till  the  year  1518  that 
the  division  of  the  Septuagint  was  adopted 
in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
by  the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  book  was 
called  by  the  Hebrews  "  Samuel,"  probably 
because  the  birth  and  life  of  Samuel  were 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  Authorship  and  Ikite  of  the  Book.  — 
1st,  as  to  the  authorship.  In  common  with  all 
the  historical  liooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept tbe  beginning  of  Nehemiah.  the  Book  of 
Samuel  contains  no  mention  in  the  text  of  the 
name  of  its  author.  It  is  indisputable  that  the- 
title  "  Samuel  "  docs  not  imply  that  the  prophet 
was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  as  a 
whole  ;  for  the  death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  25th  chapter.  Again,  in 
reference  to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence 
of  the  historian's  name  from  both  the  text  and 
the  title  is  not  supplied  by  any  statement  of  any 
other  writer,  made  within  a  reasonable  period 
from  the  time  when  the  book  may  l>e  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  No  mention  of  the  au- 
thor's name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  nor, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronicles, 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus.  There  is  a  similar 
silence  in  the  Mishna,  where,  however,  the  in- 
ference from  such  silence  is  far  less  cogent- 
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And  it  is  not  until  wc  come  to  the  Babylonian 
Getnara,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  somewhere  about  500 
A.D.,  that  any  Jewish  statement  respecting  tlie 
authorship  can  be  pointed  out,  and  then  it  is 
for  the  rirst  time  asserted  that  "  Samuel  wrote 
his  book,"  i.e.,  as  the  words  imply,  the  book 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  statement  can- 
not lie  proved  to  have  been  made  earlier  than 
1 ,550  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel ;  and,  un- 
supjtorted  as  it  is  by  reference  to  any  authority 
of  any  kind,  it  would  l»e  unworthy  of  credit, 
even  if  it  were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, an  opinion  was  propounded  by  Abrabanel, 
a  learned  Jew,  t  a.u.  1508,  that  the  Book  of 
Samuel  was  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  Hugo  Grotius. 
Notwithstanding  the  eminence,  however,  of 
these  writers,  this  opinion  must  be  rejected  as 
highly  improbable.    In  our  own  time,  the  most 

Erevalcnt  idea  in  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to 
avc  been  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written  by  the  proph- 
et himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters  by 
the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.    Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  this  opinion  at  the  present  day  : — 1st, 
the  growth  of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  i 
of  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  any  his-  i 
torical  work  which  advances  claims  to  be 
trustworthy  ;  and  2dly  the  mistranslation  of  an  j 
ambiguous"  passage  in  "the  First  Book  of  Chroni-  j 
rlcs  (xxix.  29)  respecting  the  authorities  for 
the  'ife  of  David.    The  first  point  requires  no 
comn;<*nt.    On  the  second  point,  it  is  to  be  ob-  > 
served  that  the  following  appears  to  be  the  cor-  I 
net  translation  of  the  passage  in  question  :  —  ! 
'*  Now  the  historv  of  David,  first  and  last,  behold 
it  is  written  in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
and  in  the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  history  of  Gad  the  seer  "  —  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  dibrt,  here  translated  "  history," 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  it  each  of  the 
four  times  that  it  is  used.    And  it  may  be 
deemed  morally  certain  that  this  passage  of 
the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the  suppo- 
sition, that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work  was 
in  existence  of  which  cither  Gad,  Nathan,  or 
Samuel  was  the  author. 

2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel  cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are  some 
indications  as  to  the  date  of  the  work.  And 
vet  even  on  this  point  no  precision  is  attainable. 
The  earliest  undeniable  external  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  the 
Greek  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
exact  date,  however,  of  the  translation  itself  is 
uncertain.  The  next  best  external  testimony 
is  that  of  a  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  (ii.  13).  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nehc- 
miah,  that  "  he,  founding  a  library,  gathered 
together  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and  tlie  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning  the  holy  gifts."  Now,  although 
this  passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proving 
that  Nehemiah  himself  did  in  fact  ever  found 
sucn  a  library,  yet  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Kings  were  in  existence 
when  the  passage  was  written  ;  and  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted  that  this  phrase  was  in- 


tended to  include  the  Book  of  Samuel,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books  of  Kings 
in  the  Septuagint.    Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
l»efore  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And, 
lastly,  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles  already 
quoted  (I  Chr.  xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to 
prove  externally  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was 
written  before  "the  Chronicles.    In  this  case, 
admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal  grounds, 
to  the  Chronicles  by  a  modern  Jewish  writer 
of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powers, 
there  would  be  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247 
B.C.,  though  not  earlier  than  312  B.C.,  the  era 
of  the  Sclcucidte.    If  the  internal  evidence  re- 
specting the  Book  of  Samuel  is  examined,  there 
are  indications  of  its  having  been  written  some 
centuries  earlier.    1.  The  Book  of  Samuel 
seems  to  have  l>een  written  at  a  time  when  the 
Pentateuch,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  exist- 
ence in  its  present  form,  was  at  any  rate  not 
acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  observances. 
This  circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformation 
of  Josiah.    2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  earl v 
date  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  ft 
even  to  the  existence  of  Moses  are  so  few. 
After  the  return  from  the  Captivity,  and  more 
especially  after  the  changes  introduced  by  Ezra, 
Moses  became  that  great  central  figure  in  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  devout  Jews  which 
he  could  not  fail  to  lie  when  all  the  laws  of 
the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and  they  were 
all  referred  to  hi.n  as  the  divine  prophet  who 
communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moses  must 
already  have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Samuel 
is  the  historical  work  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  the  name  of  Moses  occurs  most  rarely. 
To  a  religious  Jew,  when  the  laws  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  observed,  Moses  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind;  but 
Moses  would  not  necessarily  he  of  equal  im- 
jKjrtancc  to  a  Hebrew  historian  who  lived  lie- 
lore  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 

3.  It  tallies  with  an  early  date  for  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  Hebrew  prose  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  prose,  it 
holds  the  same  place  which  Joel  and  the  undis- 
puted prophecies  of  Isaiah  hold  in  poetical  or 
prophetical  language.  At  the  same  time,  this 
argument  from  language  must  not  be  pushed  so 
far  as  to  implv  that,  standing  alone,  it  would  be 
conclusive  ;  for  some  writings,  the  date  of  which 
is  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pure 
Hebrew.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  refor- 
mation of  Josiah  —  say  B.C.  622  —  the  question 
arises  ns  to  the  very  earliest  point  of  time  at 
which  it  could  have  existed  in  its  present  form. 
And  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  earliest 
period  was  subsequent  to  the  secession  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  (b.c.  975).  If  we  go  beyond  this, 
and  endeavor  to  assert  the  precise  time  between 
975  B.C.  and  622  B.C..  when  it  was  composed, 
all  certain  indications  fail  us.  All  that  can  be 
asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the  book,  as  a 
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whole,  can  scarcely  hare  been  composed  later 
than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  no  great  weight,  in  opposition  to 
this  conclusion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  David,  although  in  one  passage  evidently 
implied  (2  Sam.  v.  5),  is  not  directly  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  From  this* fact,  Ilav- 
ernick  deems  it  a  certain  inference  that  the 
author  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of  David. 
But  this  is  a  very  slight  foundation  for  such  an 
inference.  In  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
author's  name,  and  vaguo  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  the  work,  there  has  been  a  controversy 
whether  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  or  is  not  a 
compilation  from  pre-existing  documents;  and 
if  this  is  decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  what 
extent  the  work  is  a  compilation.  It  is  not 
intended  to  enter  fully  here  into  this  contro- 
versy, respecting  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
and  Knotcledrp  of  lite  Holy  Scriptures,  London, 
Longman,  1856,  in  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
passionately and  fairly  treated. 

Sources  of  the  Book  of  Samtiei.  —  Assuming 
that  the  book  is  a  compilation,  it  is  a  subject 
of  rational  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  materials 
from  which  it  was  composed.  But  our  infor- 
mation on  this  head  is  scanty.  The  only  work 
actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the  Book  of 
dasher ;  i.e.  the  Book  of  the  Upright.  Not- 
withstanding the  grftit  learning  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  meaning  of  the  title  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  book  itself  as  uncertain.  The  best 
conjecture  hitherto  offered  as  an  induction  from 
facts  is,  that  it  was  a  book  of  poems ;  but  the 
facts  are  too  few  to  establish  this  as  a  positive 
general  conclusion.  Without  reference,  how- 
«ever,  to  the  Book  of  Jashcr,  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel contains  several  poetical  compositions,  on 
each  of  which  a  few  observations  may  be 
offered,  commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 
(1.)  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, called  "  The  Bow."  (2.)  David's  Lamen- 
tation on  the  Death  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33, 
34).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  short  poetical  ejaculation.  (3.)  2 
Sam.  xxii.  A  Song  of  David.  For  poetical 
beauty,  the  song  is  well  worthy  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  David.  The  following  difficulties, 
however,  are  connected  with  it  (a.)  The  date 
of  the  composition  is  assigned  to  the  day  when 
David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 'of  the 
hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul."  Now  David  reigned  forty 
years  after  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and 
It  was  as  king  that  he  achieved  the  successive 
conquests  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
psalm,  ('>.)  In  the  closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
51 ),  Jehovah  is  s|x>kcn  of  as  showing  "  mercy 
to  His  MOjnted,  unto  David  and  his  seed  for- 
cvermore.  ""  These  words  would  be  more  natu- 
rally written  of  David  than  hu  David.  They 
may,  however,  be  a  later  addition,  (r.)  In 
some  passages  of  the  psalm,  the  strongest  asser- 
tions are  made  of  the  poet's  uprightness  and 
purity.  Now  it  is  a  subject  of  reasonable  sur- 
prise that,  at  any  period  after  the  painful  inci- 


dents of  his  life  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  David 

should  have  used  this  language  concerning 
himself.  (4.)  A  song  called  "  Last  Words  of 
David,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  (5.)  One  other 
song  remains,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
|  plcxing  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  is  the 
Song  of  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam. 

11.  1-10).  Thenius  conjectures  that  it  was 
written  by  David  after  he  had  slain  Goliath, 
and  the  Philistines  had  been  defeated  in  a  great 

|  battle.  There  is  no  historical  warrant  for  this 
supposition ;  but  the  song  is  certainly  more 
appropriate  to  the  victory  of  David  over  Goli- 
ath than  to  Hannah's  having  given  birth  to  a 
child  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
1  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It  would,  however, 
lie  equally  appropriate  to  some  other  battles  of 
the  Israelites. 

In  advancing  a  single  step  beyond  the  songs 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  re- 
,  gion  of  conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which 
were  at  the  command  of  the  author;  and,  in 
points  which  arise  for  consideration,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  suspense  of  judgment,  or  a 
slight  balance  of  probabilities.    For  example, 
it  being  plain  that,  in  some  instances,  there  are 
two  accounts  of  the  same  transaction,  it  is  dc- 
j  sirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether  these  were 
I  founded  on  distinct  written  documents,  or  on 
■  distinct  oral  traditions.    This  point  js  open  to 
dispute ;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents 
seems  preferable.    In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
ternal evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  safer  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  as  to  whether  any  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  founded  on  the 
writing  of  u  contemporary,  or  on  a  tradition 
!  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit    Perhaps  the 
j  two  conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of 
|  the  Book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled 
j  to  consideration  are —  1st,  That  thp  list  which 
it  contains  of  officers  or  public  (unctionariea 
under  David  is  the  result  of  contemporary 
registration  ;  and  2dly,  That  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel was  the  compilation  of  some  one  connected 
with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  |>enetratcd 
i  by  their  spirit.    In  conclusion,  it  may  be  ol>- 
served  that  it  is  very  instructive  to  direct  the 
'  attention  to  the  passages  in  Samuel  and  the 
Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  same  events,  and, 
I  generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of 
David  is  treated  in  the  two  histories.    A  com- 
parison of  the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written,  com- 
pared with  the  ideas  prevalent  among  the  Jews 
some  hundred  years  later,  at  the  time  of  the 
|  compilation  of  the  Chronicles.    It  only  re- 
mains to  add,  that,  in  the  numerous  instances 
wherein  there  is  a  close  verbal  agreement  be- 
tween passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Chronicles  were  copied  from  Samuel,  and 
not  that  both  were  copied  from  a  common 
original.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  deny  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  addition  to 
the  Book  of  Samuel,  made  use  of  other  his- 
torical documents  which  are  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence. 

Sanabassar.  Sheshbazzab  (l  Esd.  ii. 

12,  15).  Ap. 
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Sanabaa  sarus.    Sheshbazzab  (1 

vi.  18,  20).  Ap. 

San  as  lb.  The  sons  of  Sanasib  were  1 
priesui  who  retunied  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  [ 
y.  24).  Ap. 

Sanbaliat.    A  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as  : 
appears  by  his  designation  "  Sanbaliat  the  Ho-  i 
ronitc  "  (Neb.  ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).    All  that' 
we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  1 
apparently  some  civil  or  military  command 
in  Samaria,  in   the  service  of  Artaxcrxes 
(Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  moment  of  I 
Nchemiah's  arrival  in  Juda*a,  he  set  himself  ! 
to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jerusalem,  ami  was  a  constant  adversary  to 
the  Tirshutha.    His  companions  in  this  hos- 
tility were  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshcm 
the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).    For  the  de- 
tails of  their  opposition,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Neiiemiaii,  and  Neiiemiaii, 
Book  op,  and  to  Neh.  vi.    The  only  other  in- 
cident in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high- 
priest's  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Kliashib,  which, 
from  the  similar  connection  formed  by  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have 
Kliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.    The  ex- 

K'sion  from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son 
n  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
of  Joiada  by  Nehcmian  most  have  still  further 
widened  the  breach  between  him  and  Sanbaliat, 
and  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive ends, — owing,  probably,  to  Nchemiah's 
return  to  Persia, —and  with  it  likewise  our 
knowledge  of  Sanbaliat. 

Sandal.  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  hy  the  Hebrews  for 
protecting  the  feet.  It  consisted  simply  of  a 
sole  attached  to  the  foot  by  thongs.  The  He- 
brew term  na'al  implies  such  an  article,  its 
MOMf  sense  being  that  of  confining  or  shutting 
in  tne  foot  with  thongs :  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  (A.  V.  "shoe-latchet  )  in 
several  passages  (Gen.  xiv.  23 ;  Is.  v.  27  ; 
Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  vim&npa  properly 
applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means 


Any  Han  SsndlU.  i  I  •      Iw    .  < 

what  is  bound  under  the  foot ;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexandrine 
writers.  A  similar  observation  applies  tooavoa- 
liov.  We  learn  from  the  Talmndists  that  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
sole  were  cither  leather,  felt,  c  loth,  or  wood, 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron.  In 
Egypt,  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 


leave*  and  papyrus-stalks,  were  used  in  addi- 
tion to  leather ;  while  in  Assyria,  wood  or  leath- 
er was  employed.  In  Egypt,  the  sandals  were 
usually  turned  up  at  the  toe,  like  our  skates  ; 
though  other  forms,  rounded  and  pointed,  are 
also  exhibited.  In  Assyria,  the  heel  and  the 
side  of  the  foot  were  incased  ;  and  sometimes 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in 
Palestine,  even  by  the"  very  poor  (Am.  viii.*6) ; 
and  both  the  sandal  and"  the  thong,  or  shoe- 
latchet,  were  so  cheap  and  common,  that  they 
{Missed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insignificant 
thing  ((ten.  xiv.  23;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19).  They 
were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods :  they 
were  dispensed  with  in  doors,  and  were  only 
nut  on  by  persons  about  to  nndertake  some 
business  away  from  their  homes ;  such  as  a 
military  expedition  (Is.  v.  27  ;  Kph.  vi.  15),  or 
a  journey  (Ex.  xii.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts 
xii.  8)  :  on  such  occasions,  persons  carried  an 
extra  pair.  During  mcal-timcs,  the  feet  were 
undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  implied  in  Luke  vii. 
38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6.  It  was  a  mark  of  rever- 
ence to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  approaching  a 
place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity  (Ex.  iii. 
5. ;  Josh.  v.  15).  It  was  also  an  indication  of 
violent  emotion,  or  of  mourning,  if  a  person 
appeared  barefoot  in  public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30; 
Is.  xx.  2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  To  earn-  or  to 
unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a  menial  office 
betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the 
person  performing  it  (Mint."  iii.  11  ;  Mark  i.  7; 
John  i.  27  ;  Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in 
Ps.  Ix.  8,  cviii.  9,  "  Over  Edom  I  cast  out  my 
shoe,"  evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of  that 
country  ;  but  the  exact  point  of  the  comparison 
is  obscure.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer 
of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8. 

San  hednm  (accurately  Sanhedrin),  called 
also,  in  the  Talmud,  the  great  Sanhedrin,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  earlier.    1.  The  origin  of 
this  assembly  is  traced  in  the  Mishna  (San- 
hedr.  i.  6)  to  "the  seventy  ciders  whom  Moses 
was  directed  (Num.  xi"  16,  17)  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  Israelites. 
This  bodv  continued  to  exist,  according  to  the 
rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.     Since  the   time  of 
Vorstius,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
the  tribunal  established  by  Moses  was  probably 
temporary,  and  did  not  continue  to  exist  after 
the  Israelites  had  entered  Palestine.    In  the 
lack  of  definite  historical  information  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be 
said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology  of 
the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  In 
the  silence  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
these  we  gather  that  it  consisted  of  chief  priests, 
or  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into 
which  the  priests  were  divided,  elders,  men  of 
age  and  experience,  and  scrilies,  lawyers,  or 
those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law  (Matt.  xxvi. 
57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xxii.  66  ;  Acts 
v.  21).    2.  The  number  of  members  is  usually 
given  as  seventy  one ;  but  this  is  a  point  on 
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which  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among 
the  learned  The  president  of  this  body  was 
styled  AW,  and,  according  to  Maimonides, 
was  chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre- 
eminence was  accorded  to  the  high-priest.  The 
Ticc-presidcnt,  called  in  the  Talmud  "  father  of 
the  house  of  judgment,"  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  president.  Some  writers  speak  of  a 
second  vice-president ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient- 
ly confirmed.  While  in  session,  the  Sanhedrim 
•at  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle.  3.  The  place 
in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
ordinarily  held  was,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
•  hall  called  Oazzith,  supposed  by  Lightfoot  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple  building. 
In  special  exigencies,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
met  in  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt, 
xxvi.  3).  Forty  vears  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  ami  consequently  while  the  Sa- 
Tiour  was  teaching  in  Palestine",  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  hall 
Gaxzith  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance  from 
the  temple  building,  although  still  on  Mount 
Moriah.  After  several  other  changes,  its  seat 
was  finally  established  at  Tiberias.  As  a  judi- 
cial body,  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a  supreme 
court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance 
the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into  idolatry,  false 
prophets,  and  the  high-priest ;  also  the'  other 
priests.  As  an  administrative  council,  it  de- 
termined other  important  matters.  Jesus  was 
arraigned  before  tnis  body  as  a  false  prophel 
(John  xr.  47),  and  Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and 
Paul,  as  teachers  of  error,  and  deceivers  of  the 
people.  Prom  Acts  ix.  2,  it  appears  that  the 
Sanhedrim  exercised  a  degree  of  authority  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Palestine.  According  to  the 
Jerusalem  Gemara,  the  power  of  inflicting  capi- 
tal punishment  was  taken  away  from  this  tri- 
bunal forty  vear«  before  the"  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  (John  xix.  .31 ).  The  Talmud 
also  mentions  a  leaser  Sanhedrim  of  twentv-three 
members  in  every  city  in  Palestine  in" which 
were  not  less  than"  120 'householders. 

Sansan  nah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31 
only.  The  towns  of  this  district  are  not  dis- 
tricted into  small  groups,  like  those  of  the 
highlands  or  the  Shef'clah  ;  and  as  only  very 
few  of  them  have  been  yet  identified,  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of  Sansan- 
nah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
anv  explorer,  ancient  or  modern. 

Saph,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  slm'n  bv 
Sibbcchai  the  Hushathite  (2  Snm.  xxi.  18).  In 
1  dir.  xx.  4,  he  is  called  Sippai. 

Sa'phat.  Sni£t*ii atiah  2  (l  Esd.  9). 
Ap. 

Saphati  as.  Siiehiatiah  2  (l  Esd.  viii 
34).  Ap. 

Sapheth.  Shepfiatiah  (1  Esd.  v.33).  Ap. 

Sa  phir,  one  of  the  villages  addressed  bv 
the  prophet  Micah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewhere 
mentioned.  Bv  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  it  is 
described  as  "  in"  the  mountain  district  between 
Elcutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  In  this  direc- 
tion, a  village  called  a-Sawa/ir  still  exists  (or 
rather  three  of  that  name,  two  with  affixes), 
106 


possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  8a- 

phir.  Et-Sawajir  lies  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  N.  E.  of  Ascalon,  and  about  twelve  W  of 
fit  it-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road  from 
Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber, 
close  to  Sauiqjir.  Schwara  suggests  the  vil- 
lage of  StifiriyJt,  a  couple  of  miles  N.  W.  of 
Lydda  (136). 

Sapphi  ra,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the 
participator  both  in  his  guilt  and  iu  Ids  punish- 
ment (Acts  v.  1—10). 

Sapphire  (Heb.  aappir),  a  precious*stone. 
apparently  of  a  bright  blue  color  (see  Ex.  xxiv 
10).  The  mippir  was  the  second  stone  in  the 
second  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxviii.  18);  it  was  extremely  precious 
(Job  xxviii.  16);  it  was  one  of  the  precious 
stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ex. 
xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  ounftipoc, 
and  sapithinu  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  sapphi  run  of  the  an- 
cients was  not  our  gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the 
azure  or  indigo-blue,  crystalline  variety  of  co- 
rundum, but  our  Lupis-iaztUi  \-Jtm-marine). 
It  is,  however,  not  so  certain  that  the  mpjrir 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  identical  with  the  Lapis- 
lazuli.  Rosenmuller  and  Braun  argue  in  fa- 
vor of  its  being  our  sapphire  or  precious  co- 
rundum. We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  latter 
opinion,  but  are  unable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Sara.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
(Heb.  xi.  11;  I  Pet.  hi.  6). 

Sa  ra.  The  daughter  of  Ragucl,  in  the 
apocrvphal  history  of  Tohit-  Ap. 

Sarabi  as.  Siierebiah  (l  Esd.  ix.  48). 
A  p. 

Sarah.  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham,  and 
mother  of  Isaac.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage 
we  have  no  certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her 
name  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  fol- 
lows: "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives: 
the  name  of  Abram 's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the 
name  of  Nahor 's  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah  and  the  father 
of  Iscah."  In  (  Jen  xx.  12,  Abraham  speaks  of 
her  as  "  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  same 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother."  The  common  Jewish  tradition  is 
that  Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of 
Haran,  and  the  sister  of  Lot.  The  change  of 
her  name  from  "  Sarai  "  to  "  Sarah  "  was  made 


at  the  same  time  that  Ahram's  name  was 
changed  to  Abraham,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  between  him  and 
God.  That  the  name  "Sarah"  signifies 
"princess"  is  universally  acknowledged;  but 
the  meaning  of  "  Sarai ''  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  older  interpreters  suppose 
it  to  mean  "my  princess."  Her  history  is  of 
course  that  of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him 
from  Pr  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and 
accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his 
life.  Her  only  independent  action  is  the  de- 
mand that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast 
out.  The  times  in  which  she  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  history  are  the  times 
when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in  Egypt, 
then  in  (Jerar,  and  where  Sarah  shared"  his 
deceit  toward*  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  11-15)  and 
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towards  Abimelecb  (Gen.  xx.  9-1 1 ).  She  died 
at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  yuan.  28  years 
before  her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him 
in  the  Cave  of  Maehpclah.  Slie  is  referred  to 
in  the  N.  T.  as  a  type  ul  conjugal  obedience  in 
I  Pet  iii.  6,  and  as  one  of  the  types  of  faith 
in  Heb.  xi.  11.  — 2.  Sabah,  the  daughter  of 
Asber  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

Sara  i,  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife 
of  Abraham.  It  is  always  used  in  the  history 
from  Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Sarah.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
ap|ieani  to  be,  a*  Ewald  ha*  suggested,  "  eon- 
tentious." 

Sarai  a8.  1.  Sebaiah,  the  high-priest  (1 
Esd.  v.  5).—  2.  Sekaiah,  the  father  of  Ezra 
(I  Esd.  viii.  1  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1).  Ap. 

Bar  amel,  the  name  of  the  place  in  which 
the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which 
the  high-prieathood  was  conferred  u|ion  Simon 
Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  xiv.  28).    Some  have 


was  the  place  where  the  metal  elect™ m  was 
procured  ;  and  it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans 
sent,  In  the  6th  century  B.C.,  to  purchase  gold 
fur  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face  of  the  Apol- 
lo at  Amyclaj.  Sard  is  recovered  the  privilega 
of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanc- 
tuary) upon  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the 
Ureal;  but  its  fortunes  for  the  next  three  hun- 
dred years  aic  verv  obscure.  It  changed  hands 
more  than  once  in  the  contests  between  the 
dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. In  the  year  214  B.C.,  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus's  fortunes,  it  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus, 
undei  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pergumus, 
whose  interests  led  them  to  divert  the  course 
of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Eurojie  away  from 
Sardis.  Its  productive  soil  must  always  have 
continued  a  source  of  wealth  ;  but  its"  impor- 


t rented  it  as  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  ;  tance  as  a  central  mart  appears  to  have  ditnin- 


is  inadmissible.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  other  conjectures; — 1.  aahotsar  MiUo,\ 
"  the  court  of  Millo."  2.  Hahatsar  Am  El, 
"  the  court  of  the  people  of  God ;  that  is,  the 
great  court  of  the  Temple."  3.  Hasshaar  Am 
El,  "  the  gate  of  the  people  of  Cod."  4.  Has- 
stir  Am  hi,  "  prince  of  the  people  of  God,"  as 
if  not  the  name  of  a  place,  but  the  title  of  Si- 
mon. None  of  these  explanations,  however, 
can  lie  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  Ap. 

Saraph.  Mentioned,  in  1  Chr.  iv.  22, 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah. 

Sarche'donus.  a  collateral  form  of  the 
name  Esar-haddon  ( Tob.  i.  21).  Ap. 
Sarde  us.   Aziza  (1  Esd.  ix.  28).  Ap. 
Sardine.  Sardius  ( Heb .  6dem),  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  the  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  Heb.  tctm  which  occurs  in  Ex 
xxvlii.  17,  xxxix.  10,  Ez.  xxviil.  13,  as  the 
name  of  the  stone  which  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  first  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate. 
In  Rev.  Iv.  3,  St.  John  declares  that  he  whom 


[•bed  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  by 
Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscriptions  which  have 
been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Yet  there  still 
exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybele  still  bears  witness 
in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and 
architectural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it 
On  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlooking 
the  Valley  of  the  Hermus,  is  a  theatre  near  400 
feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  a  stadium  of  about 
1,000.  This  probably  was  erected  after  the 
restoration  of  Sardis  by  Alexander.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  the  ruins  at  Sardis  is  Sert-Kalttsi. 


Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  local- 
ity, on  approaching  it  from  the  N.  W.,  as  that 
of  complete  solitude.    The  Pactolus  is  a  mere 


thread  of  water,  all  but  evanescent  in  summer 
time.  The  Wadis-tchai  (Hermus),  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town,  is  between  50  and  60  yards 
wide,  and  nearly  3  feet  deep.  In  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  desolated  by 
an  earthquake.    The  whole  face  of  the  country 


he  saw  sitting  on  the  heavenly  throne  "  was  to  is  said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convul- 
look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone." 
The  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  was  a  sardius  (Rev.  xxi.  20). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  either  the 
sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
ddfin.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior  variety 
of  agate,  has  long  been  a  favorite  stone  for  the 
engraver's  art.  Sards  differ  in  color  :  there  is 
a  bright  red  variety,  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was 
the  most  esteemed;  and  perhaps  the  Heb  odem, 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  red,"  points 
to  this  kind. 

Sar  dis,  a  city  situated  nhout  two  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  kiver  Bermus,  just  below  the 
range  of  Tmolus  (Bos  lJai)h),  on  a  spur  of 
which  its  acmj>olis  was  bnilt  It  was  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  Sardis 
was  in  very  early  times,  l»oth  from  the  extreme- 
ly fertile  character  of  the  neighboring  region 
and  from  its  convenient  position,  a  commercial 
mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts  were  first  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.    The  art  of  dyeing 

wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented  syriau  kings.  His  name  is  read  in  the  native 
there  j  and  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot  inscriptions  as  Sargina  ;  while  a  town  which  he 
wf  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures.  Sardis,  too,  |  built  and  called  after  himself  (now  Khorsabadj 


sion.  In  the  case  of  Sardis,  the  calamity 
increased  by  a  pestilential  fever  which  followed. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  included  in  the 
same  coricentus  juridicus  with  Philadelphia.  The 
only  passage  in  which  Sardis  is  mentioned  in 
the'Bible  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6. 

Sar  ditcs,  the,  descendants  of  Sered  the 
son  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Sar'donyx  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  once 
only,  viz.  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  The  sardonyx  con- 
sists of  "  a  white  opaque  layer,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sard"  (King,  Antique  dems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like 
the  sard,  merely  a  variety  of  agate,  ami  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  engravers  for  the  purposes 
of  a  signet-ring. 

Sare'a,  one  of  the  fire  scribes  "  ready  to 
write  swiftly  "  whom  Esdras 
to  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).  Ap. 

Sarep  ta,  the  Greek  form 
Zarepiiath  (Luke  iv.  26). 

Sar  gon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  As- 
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known  %s  Sj^rfn  to  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, fie  is  mentioned  br  name  onlv  once  in 
Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1).  Vitringa,  (3fferhaus, 
Eiehhorn,  and  Hupfcld  identified  him  with 
Shalmanescr ;  Grotius,  Lowth,  and  Keil,  with 
Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Kalinskv,  and  Mi- 
ohaelis,  with  Esar-haddon.  All  tficse  conjec- 
tures are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions  which  prove  Sargon  to  have 
been  distinct  from  the  several  monarch*  named, 
and  fix  his  place  in  the  list  between  Shalmane- 
ser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was  certainly  Sen- 
nacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather 
from  his  annals,  in  the  same"  year  that  Mero- 
dach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  B.C. 
721.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  usurper.  Sar- 
gon was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful 
warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of 
fifteen  years  (from  n.c.  721  to  ii.c.  706),  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions 
against  Babylonia  and  Susiana  on  the  south, 
Media  on  the  east,  Armenia  and  Cappadocia 
towards  the  north,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt  towards  the  west  and  the  south-west.  In 
this  last  direction,  he  seems  to  have  waged  three 
wars  —  one  in  his  second  year  (b.c.  720),  for 
the  possession  of  Gaza ;  another  in  his  sixth 
year  (n.c.  715),  when  Ejm>t  itself  was  the  ob- 
ject of  attack;  and  a  third  in  his  ninth  (li  e. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention 
was  Ashdod,  which  Sargon  took  by  one  of  his 
generals.  This  is  the  event  which"  causes  the 
mention  of  Sarjfon's  name  in  Scripture.  The 
year  of  the  attack,  being  n.c.  712,  would  fall 
into  the  reign  of  the  first  Ethiopian  king,  Sa- 
baco  I.,  who  probably  conquered  Egypt  in  n.c. 
71 4.  It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon 
deserves  special  mention  among  the  Assyrian 
kings.  He  was  also  the  builder  of  useful  works, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  As- 1 
syrian  palaces.  He  probably  reigned  nineteen  | 
years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.C.  702,  when  he 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sen- 
nacherib. 

Sa  rid,  a  chief  landmark  of  the  territory 
of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).    All  that  can  ! 
be  gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the 
west  of  Chisloth-Tahor. 

Sa  ron,  the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood 
(Acts  ix.  35  only) ;  the  Sharon  of  the  O.  T. 

Saro'thie.  "  The  sons  of  Sarothie  "  are 
among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Sar  scchim,  one  of  the  ycnemls  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxxix.  3).  He  appears  to  have  held  the 
office  of  chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  1 3,  Nchu- 
shasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "chief  eunuch;" 
and  the  question  arises,  whether  Nchnshasban 
and  Sarsechim  may  not  be  names  of  the  same 
person.  In  fiesenins*  Thevmnu,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Sarsechim  and  Rab-saris  may  be 
identical,  and  l»oth  titles  of  the  same  office! 

Sa'ruoh.    Serlg  the  son  of  Reu  (Luke 

•**      n  r  . 

ill.  35). 

Satan.    The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew  natan. 
Is  simplv  an  "adversary,"  and  is  so  used  in  1 
4;  2  Sam.  xix.  22;  1  K.  v.  4,  xi. 


14.  23,  25;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32;  Ps.  cix.  « 
This  original  sense  is  still  found  in  our  Lord's 
application  of  the  name  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt, 
xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title 
only  four  times  in  the  O.  1'.,  viz.  (with  the  ar- 
ticle) in  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zcch.  iii.  1,  and 
(without  the  article)  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  It  is 
with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned ;  and  it  is  clear, 
from  this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  divides  itself  tiaturally  into 
the  consideration  of  his  existence,  his  nature, 
and  his  power  and  action. 

(A.)  IIis  Existence.  —  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of 
clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  n-v. mI.-  |  again  and  again  in  Scripture. 
Every  quality,  everv  action,  which  can  indicate 
personality,  is  attributed  to  him  in  language 
which  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  evil  is  generally  towards  one  or  other  of  two 
extremes.  The  first  is  to  consider  evil  as  a 
negative  imperfection,  arising,  in  some  un- 
known and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature 
of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influences 
which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth. 
The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichieau  hy- 
|K)thesis,  which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to"  a 
rival  Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator 
of  Good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in 
power,  and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  Him  at 
last.  The  Revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking 
with  authority,  meets  the  trutn,  and  removes 
the  error,  inherent  in  both  these  hypotheses. 
It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the  perfect  su- 
premacy of  God,  so  that  under  His  permission 
alone,  and  for  His  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is 
allowed  to  exist  (see  for  example  Prov.  xvi.  4  ; 
Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6;  comp.  Rom.  ix.  22,23). 
It  regards  this  evil  as  an  anomaly  and  corrup- 
tion, to  be  taken  away  by  a  new  manifestation 
of  Divine  Love  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment. The  conquest  of  it  began  virtuallv  in 
God's  ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  eflict- 
ed  actually  on  the  cross,  and  shall  be  per- 
fected in  its  results  at  the  judgment-da  v.  Still 
Scripture  recognizes  the  existence  of  evil  in 
the  world,  not  onlr  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances ("the  world"),  and  as  inborn  in  the 
soul  of  man  ("  the  flesh  "),  but  also  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit  exer- 
cising that  mysterious  power  of  free  will,  which 
God's  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel  against 
Him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebel- 
lion ("the  devil"). 

In  accordance  with  the  "  economy  "  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  God's  revelation,  tfie  existence 
of  Satan  is  but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first 
entrance  of  evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation 
is  referred  only  to  the  serpent.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
dispensation,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given. 
The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  His 
supreme  and  nnapproarhable  Majesty  ;  evil  is 
known  negatively  as  the  falling-away  from  Him. 
The  Book  of  Job  stands,  in  anv  case,  alone  on 
the  basis  of  "  natural  religion, A  apart  from  the 
gradual  and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic 
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revelation.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a 
distinct  mention  of  "  Satan,"  the  "adversary  " 
of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the 
emphatic  stress  laid  on  his  .subordinate  podtiOD, 
on  the  absence  of  all  but  delegated  power,  of 
all  terror,  and  all  grandeur  in  his  character. 
It  is  esj>ecially  remarkable  that  no  power  of 
spiritual  influence,  but  only  a  power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
Captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face 
with  the  (treat  dualism  of  the  Persian  mytholo- 
gy, —  the  conflict  of  Ormu/d  with  A  human,  the 
cu  ordinate  Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  writ- 
ten after  the  Captivity,  we  have  again  the  name 
of  "  Satan  "  twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1  ; 
Zech.  iii.  1,2);  but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that 
the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  a*  ever. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test., 
the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty 
revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual  influ 
ence.  But  the  upocryphal  books  (as.  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
"  demons,"  have  no  notice  of  Satan.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  Josephus.  But,  while 
a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the 
general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still 
the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood.  The 
N.  T.  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all 
the  Gotpelt,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  as- 
serted or  implied,  again  and  again,  as  a  familiar 
and  important  truth.  Without  dwelling  on 
other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmcta- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44  must  be  suffi- 
cient. 

(B.)  His  Nature.  —  Of  the  nature  and 
original  state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "spirit" 
in  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the  "de- 
mons "  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26;  and  as  having 
"angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his 
power  implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of 
angelic  nature,  a  rational  and  spiritual  creature, 
superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the 
"  princes  "  of  heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
conceive  that  any  thing  essentially  and  origi- 
nally evil  was  created  by  Cod.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen  an- 
gel, who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but 
whose  condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  fixed. 
But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  fiis  fall, 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  any  thing.  It  limit* 
its  disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we 
need  to  know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the 
fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is 
Hev.  xii.  7,  9.  Whatever  he  the  meaning  of 
this  passage,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  fall  of  Satan.  The  only  other 
passage  which  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is 
2  Pet.  ii.  4,  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Judc  6. 
Here  again  the  passage  is  mysterious  ;  but  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one 
of  these  ;  for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  till 
the  Great  Day  ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about 


us  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  until  ha 
apjiointed  time  be  come.  Setting  these  passages 
aside,  we  huve  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18,  "  I  beheld  Satan,  as 
lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer 
to  the  fact  of  his  original  fall ;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  tells  nothing  of  its  cause  or  method.  There 
is  also  the  passage  already  quoted  (John  viii. 
44)  ;  but  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  refer  to 
the  beginning  of  his  action  npon  man.  Per- 
haps the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  1 
Tim.  iii.  6,  "lest,  being  lifted  up  by  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  It  if 
concluded  from  this  that  pride  was  the  cause 
of  the  devil's  condemnation.  But,  while  thess 
points  arc  passed  by  almost  in  silence.  Scrip 
ture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature 
of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren 
speculation  to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil, 
may  liecome  the  "children  of* Satan,"  instead 
of  "  children  of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodness 
is  made  up  of  the  three  great  moral  attributes 
of  God,  —  Love,  Truth,  and  Purity  or  Holi 
ness,  combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the 
natural  temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  crea- 
ture, the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  according 
that  the  opposite*  of  these  qualities  art 
welt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil. 
(C.)  Hid  Powkr  and  Action.  —  Th< 
power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instruments. 
His  direct  influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  thai 
of  a  jiowerful  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom 
lurks  the  germ  of  the  same  evil,  differing  from 
the  influence  exercised  by  a  wicked  man  in 
degree  rather  than  in  kind  ;  but  it  has  the 
power  of  acting  by  suggestion  of  thoughts, 
without  the  medium  of  action  or  word«,  —  a 
power  which  is  only  in  very  slight  degree  ex- 
ercised by  men  upon  each  other.  This  influ- 
ence is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  a  real  external  influence,  correlative 
to.  but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence 
of  evil  within.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  its  language  is  very  far  from 
countenancing,  even  for  a  moment,  the  horrors 
of  the  Manicha'an  theory.  The  influence  of 
Satan  is  alwavs  spoken  'of  as  tcmj>orary  and 
limited,  sulwrdinated  to  the  Divine  counsel, 
and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  It 
is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of  posses- 
sion, in  the  earthly  "life  of  our  Lord,  only  in 
order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His 
triumph.  The  history  of  the  Book  of  Job 
shows  plainly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly 
implied,  that  satanic  influence  is  permitted  in 
order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  humil- 
ity, and  then-fore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the 
existence  of  evil  is  left  unexplained  ;  but  its 
present  snlHirdination  and  future  extinction  are 
familiar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of  as  capable  of  being 
resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided  by  the 
grace  of  "God.  Besides  his  own  direct  influ- 
ence, the  Scripture  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  the  leader  of  a  host  of  evil  spirits  or 
angels  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for  whom 
the  "  everlasting  fire  is  prepared"  (Matt.  xxv. 
41 ).  Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more 
than  of  his,  for  they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of  2  Pet.  ii.  4  and 
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Jude  6;  but  one  passage  (Matt.  xii.  24-26) 
identifies  them  distinctly  with  the  Aaifwvui 
(A.  V.  "  devils  ")  who  hud  power  to  possess  the 
souls  of  men.    They  are  mostly  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  in  reference  to  pos>ession  ;  but  in 
Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  described  in  various 
lights,  as  "principalities,"  "powers,"  "rulers 
of  the  darkness  ot  this  world,"  and  "  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (or 
"  things  ") ;  and  in  all  as  "  wrestling  "  against 
the  soul  of  man.    In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Sutan,"  against 
"  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and  as  aist  out  of 
heaven  with  their  chic?    Taking  all  these  pas- 
sages together,  we  find  them  sharing  the  enmity 
to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and  na- 
ture of  Satan  ;  hut  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his. 
Bui  the  Evil  One  is  not  onlv  the  "  prince  of 
the  demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince 
of  this  world,"  in  John.  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi. 
11,  and  even  the  "  god  of  this  world  "  in  2  Cor. 
iv.  4  ;  the  two  expressions  being  united  in  Eph. 
vi.  12.    This  power  he  claimed  for  himself, 
as  a  del  fitted  authority,  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv.  6) ;  and  the  temptation  would 
have  been  unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether 
falsely.    It  implies  another  kind  of  indirect  iu- 
fluenre  exercised  through  earthly  instruments. 
There  are  some  indications  in  Scripture  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  instru- 
ments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  what  men  call  the  "  chances  "  of  life. 
Most  of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  man- 
ifested in  those  who  deliberately  mislead  and 
tempt  men.    The  method  of  his  action  is  best 
discerned  by  an  examination  of  the  title  hv 
which  he  is  designated  in  Scripture.    He  is 
railed  emphatically  6  Au^oAoc,  "  the  devil." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between 
others,  and  "  set  them  at  variance;  "  but  com- 
mon usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  spe- 
cial idea  cf  "  setting  at  variance  by  dander." 
In  the  application  of  the  title  to  Satan,  both 
the  general  and  special  senses  should  be  kept 
in  view.    His  general  object  is  to  break  the 
bonds  of  communion  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind 
men  to  each  other.    The  slander  of  God  to 
roan  is  seen  best  in  the  words  of  (ten.  iii.  4,  5. 
They  attribute  selfishness  and  jealousy  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good.    The  slander  of  man  to  God 
is  illustrated  by  the  Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  Ml, 
ii.  4,  5).    In  reference  to  it,  Satan  is  called  the 
"  adversary  "  of  man  in  1  Pet.  v.  8,  and  repre- 
sented in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  and 
more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rer.  xii.  10,  as 
"  the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night."    It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  what  can  be  the 
need  of  accusation,  or  the  power  of  slander, 
under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.    But  these 
points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less  mo- 
ment than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  su- 
tanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself.    It  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words,  —  temptation  and 
possession.    The  subject  of  temptation  is  Ulus-  ! 
trated,  not  only  by  abstract  statements,  but 
also  by  the  record  of  the  temptations  of  Adam 


and  of  our  Lord.    It  is  expressly  laid  down  (•• 
in  James  i.  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  i.e.  "  trial,"  is  essential  to  man,  and 
is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him 
by  God  (as  iii  Gen.  xxii.  I).    Man's  nature  is 
progressive ;  his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first 
only  in  capacity,  must  be  brought  out  to  exist 
in  actual  efficiency  by  free  exercise.    His  appe- 
tites and  passions  need  to  Ik:  checked  by  the 
reason  and  conscience,  and  this  need  constitutes 
a  trial.    Besides  this,  the  will  itself  delights  in 
independence  of  action.    The  need  of  giving 
up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  still  severer  trial.    It  is  this  tentability  of 
man,  even  in  his  original  nature,  which  is  "rep- 
resented in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to  the  evil 
action  of  Satan.    He  is  called  the  "  Tempter" 
(as  in  Matt.  iv.  3;  1  Thess.  iii.  5).    He  has 
power,  first,  to  present  to  the  appetites  or  pas- 
sions their  objects  in  vivid  and  captivating 
forms ;  and  next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire 
of  the  will  for  independence.    It  is  a  power 
which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under  the 
control  and  overruling  power  of  God  (1  Cor. 
x.  13  ;  James  iv.  7,  &c.).    It  is  exercised  both 
negatively  and  positively.    Its  negative  exer- 
cise is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  th'  tares.    This  txereisc  of 
the  Tempter's  power  •  possible,  e> en  against 
a  sinless  nature.    We  sec  this  in  the  tempta- 
tion of  our  I. "iii.    But  in  the  temptation  of  a 
fallen   nature,  Satan  has  a  greater  power. 
Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  thi  "  ser- 
vant of  sin  "  for  the  future  (,/ohn  viii.  34  ;  Rom. 
vi.  1G)  :  it  therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man 
a  positive  tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathize* 
with  and  aids  the  tcmptatiovi  of  the"  Evil  One. 
This  is  a  fact  recognized  by  experience    It  is 
this  which  St.  Paul  calls  "  a  law,"  i.e  an  ex- 
ternal power  "  of  sin  "  over  man,  bringing  the 
inner  man  into  captivity  (Rom.  vii.  14-24). 
Its  power  is  broken  by  the  Atonement  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast 
out    It  is  to  this  spiritual  povt  tr  of  evil,  the 
tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty,  pride,  and  un- 
belief, independently  of  any  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  that  Sat*n  is  said  to  appeal 
in  tempting  us.    This  twofold  power  of  tcm|>- 
tation  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture,  as 
exercised,  chiefly  bv  the  sugg**! ii .n  />f  evil 
thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  delegated 
jiower  of  Satan  over  outward  circumstances. 
The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling  form  of 
the  mysten  if  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  from 
our  ignorant e  of  the  connection  of  the  First 
Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  nature,  and  of 
the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought, 
experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  tic  competent 
cilher  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.    On  the  subject  of  Possession,  sec 
Demoniacs. 

The  following  extract  from  Auberlen's  work 
on  the  1'rophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Apocaly|»se, 
is  here  apticnded  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  writer  is  comment- 
ing upon  Rev.  xii.  7.  —  En. 

"  But  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  but  also  in  heaven  itself,  has  a  great 
change  been  effected  by  the  ascension  of  Christ 
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(ver.  5,  10),  which  is  of  prat  importance 
for  the  church  on  earth,  ami  is,  for  this  reason, 
mentioned  here,  viz.  the  eaatimj-out  of  the  devil. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  (ver.  7-12), 
which  we  shall  now  examine,  we  cannot  possi- 
bly find  any  thing  else  but  a  description  of  the 
fact,  known  to  us  from  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  St.  John,  that  the 
prince  of  this' world  is  juried  by  the  completion 
of  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation.  According 
to  I  John  iii.  8,  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God, 
the  vidf  «i/V«/v,  was  born,  —  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil. 

"  There  are,  then,  three  stapes  in  the  conflict  of 
Christ  and  Satan.  The  first  is  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  Being  conquered  there  by 
the  Lord,  and  utterlv  defeated,  Satan  departed 
from  the  person  of  Jesus  for  a  time,  or  till  a 
certain  time  (<irp<  xtupoi;  Luke  iv.  13),  and  as- 
saulted those  who  were  near  Christ,  in  order 
thus  to  oppose  the  Saviour's  work.  Hence  the 
manv  possessed  of  devils  at  that  time,  and  the 
drivuig-out  of  devils  by  Christ  and  His  disci- 
ples. This  is  the  second  stage  of  the  conflict. 
Here,  also,  the  Son  remained  alwavs  conqueror, 
and  proved  himself  the  stronger,  who  could  bind 
the  strong  man  (Luke  xi.  20,  22).  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  Christ  uttered  a  saying  to  which 
our  passage  in  Revelation  bears"  resemblance 
(Luke  x.  18),  when  the  seventy  disciples  tell 
Him,  with  joy,  that  cv^n  the  devils  were  subject 
to  them  through  His  name;  He  said  unto  them, 
4  I  In-held  Satan  fall  from  heaven  like  lightning.' 
Those  victories  over  the  enemy  showed  Him  in 
Spirit  the  full  victory  over  Satan,  —  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prophets  liehold  the  fulfilment  in 
the  germ,  the  end  of  history  in  the  historical 
development.  The  third  stage  in  which  the 
victory  is  consummated  is  the  sufferings  and 
.lenth,  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  Jesus. 
This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness, 
Christ  savs  to  His  enemies  (Luke  xxii.  53).  But 
Satan  tries  to  sift,  also,  Christ's  friends  like 
wheat  (Luke  xxii.  31)  ;  and  we  know  how  he 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  Peter,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  Judns  (Luke  xxii.  3;  John  xiii.  2, 
27).  Only  in  Jesus  Himself,  whom  he  now 
tempts  by  the  terrors  of  the  world,  as  he  hail 
before  by  the  lust  of  the  world,  he  had  and 
found  nothing  (John  xiv.  30).  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  judged,  and  cast  out  (iKiiAvdifarTat  f£u) 
by  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  as  the  Lord 
says,  using  again  an  expression  resembling  that 
in*  the  Revelation  (John  xii.  31,  xvi.  II; 
cornp.  Heb.  ii.  14);  and  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  is  a  public  solemn  triumph  over  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  death  (Col.  ii.  15). 

"  The  last-quoted  passage  is  a  kev  to  our  verse. 
What  Paul  expresses  here,  with  holy  joy,  in  a 
didactic  form,  John  saw  in  a  prophetic  vision. 
The  devil  is  now  cast  out  of  heaven,  after  the 
Son  is  raised  to  the  throne  of  (Jod,  ver.  5.  The 
BIT  hansel,  Michael,  is  appointed  the  executor 
of  the  judgment.  For,  according  to  Dan.  x. 
13,  21,  xii.  1,  he,  among  the  high  angelic 
princes,  is  the  an^el  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
defence  of  Cod's  Church  against  the  opposing 
jiowers  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  He 
bad  fought  before  then  with  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  the  mediator  of  the  old  covenant  (Jtide 
<*i.    But  now.  when  the  Mediator  of  the  new 


covenant  had,  of  His  own  free  will,  offered  His 
own  body  as  His  sacrifice,  it  is  possible  for  the 
angel  to  resume  the  old  combat,  and  with  alto- 
gether different  success.  We  have  dwelt  at 
large  on  these  conflicts  in  the  spirit-world  in 
our  discussion  of  Dan.  x.  Michael  and  his 
angels  overcome  the  resisting  devil  and  his 
angels,  and  cast  the  dark  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  heaven  to  the  earth  (ver.  7-9). 

"  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said,  '  neither  was  their 
place  found  any  more  (m)  in  heaven,'  and  this 
presupposes  that  hitherto,  up  to  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  the  demons  were  in  A«nm  like  the  other 
ange)s,  and  that,  like  them,  they  influenced 
earth  from  their  abodes  in  heaven,  in  which 
|  there  are  many  mansions.  As  heaven  was  not 
yet  opened  to  man  before  Christ,  so  it  was  not 

Set  snut  against  the  devils.  This  is  confirmed 
y  the  other  Holv  Scriptures,  specially  the  Old 
I  Testament.  In  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1,  we  see  Satan  ap- 
pear among  the  other  sons  of  God  before  Jcho- 
i  vah  (compare  also  1  Kings  xxii.  19-22),  in 
I  the  same  wav  he  stands  beside  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2).  In  both  cases,  he  is 
!  represented  as  the  accuser  of  his  brethren  (Rev. 
|  xii.  10).  In  the  latter  passage,  he  wishes  to 
[  accuse  the  high-prkst,  Joshua,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  Israel,  that  their  guilt  was  not  yet  atoned, 
and  that  they  were  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
mercy  which  the  Lord  had  shown  them'in  lead- 
ing them  out  of  the  captivity  (Zeeh.  iii.  3-6, 9). 
In  the  former  passage,  he  accuses  the  pious  Job, 
that  even  he  was  not  a  just  man,  and  receives 
permission  from  God  to  tempt  him  to  the  utter- 
most. As  long  as  the  blood  of  reconciliation 
was  not  actually  shed,  that  atonement,  which  is 
opposed  (Zech.  iii.  8,  9)  to  the  accusations  of 
Satan,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a  promise,  Sa- 
tan possessed  still  a  right  over  men,  and  could 
plead  this,  his  right,  before  God  day  and  night 
(Rev.  xii.  10,  Karnyopuv,  imperfect)".  Hence  it 
follows,  that  he  was  in  heaven  till  the  ban  of 
sin  and  death,  resting  on  humanity,  was  broken. 
Wc  find  this  view  corroliornted  in"  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  quoted 
above,  that  He  saw  Satan  fall  from  heaven  like 
lightning,  rests  on  the  same  supposition.  Con- 
nect with  this  a  passage,  which  nos  caused  great 
perplexity  to  commentators,  bnt  which  may  be 
easily  explained  from  this  point  of  view,  viz., 
Col."  i.  20.  The  ajtostle  endcarors  here  to 
prove  the  superior  dignity  of  Christ  as  com- 
pared to  the  angels,  because  the  Colossian  false 
teachers  derogated  from  this  dignity  by  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  world  of  spirits  and 
won*  (ii.  10,  18);  Paul  has  shown,  ver.  15- 
17,  that  all  creatures,  the  heavenly  powers  as 
well  as  the  creatures  of  earth,  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  creative  agency  of  Christ.  In  ver. 
18-20,  he  treats  of  the  second  chief  activity  of 
Christ,  the  atonement,  and  shows  that  also,  in 
this  respect,  the  whole  universe,  in  its  two  great 
divisions,  the  world  of  earth  and  of  heaven, 
owes  to  Christ  alone  the  restoration  of  hannonv 
after  the  conflict  which  had  been  introduced, 
owes  to  Him  the  harmonious  snhjugation  of  all 
things  under  One  Head.  The  juxtaposition  of 
avroe  and  tu  vaiTa,  which  characterize?  the  six- 
1  teenth  anil  seventeenth  verses,  meets  us  there- 
fore again  in  the  twentieth,  n't  oi'to*  nxoKara>Ju- 
$cu     Trixvra;  and  after  the  intermediate  clause, 
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he  continues,  61  alrrov  elrt  ril  M  riff  y^c  ttrt  rd 
kv  roif  ovpavoif.  Sin  introducer!  discord  and 
conflict,  not  only  on  earth,  but  also  in  heaven, 
by  the  fall  of  demons.1  And  as  little  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  restore  peace  on  earth,  so 
tittle  was  this  possible  for  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  good  angels  were  not  able  of  themselves  to 
overcome  the  peace-disturbers,  to  cast  out  the 
devils.and.also  for  thorn  it  is  onl  v  61  cu>ro«,through 
Christ,  that  it  was  effected.  It  is  the  blood  of 
the  cross  which  restored  peace,  even  in  heaven 
(tiprjvoirotricrac  6ui  roi>  aifiarof  rov  oravpov) ;  it  is 
only  now,  after  Christ  has  obtained  the  victory 
fully  and  legally,  that  Michael  and  his  angel's 
are  able  to  cast  Satan  and  his  servants  out  of 
heaven.  Only  this  view,  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  other  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
snins  (ii.  15),  enables  us  to  see  the  striking  force 
of  the  Pauline  argumentation,  in  showing  us 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  angels  on  Christ. 
Only  thus  can  we  explain  satisfactorily  the 
context,  and  the  repetition  of  the  expression 
61  avrov. 

"  Thus  the  event  described  in  the  verses  under 
consideration  is  an  essential  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  prince  and  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  "For of  such  a  history  Holy  Scripture, 
and  specially  the  Apocalypse,  gives  us  an  outline. 
That  history  consists  of  an  ever-deeper  down- 
fall, in  four  gradations  or  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  In  this 
period,  the  devil  not  only  rules  on  earth,  but  is 
also  still  in  heaven;  his  "power  is  not  yet  bro- 
ken ;  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  is  hot  fur- 
nished with  the  weapons  for  overcoming  the 
cnemv. 

"The  second  period  is  from  Christ  to  the 
commencement  of  the  millennium  ;  then  Satan 
is  cast  out  of  heaven  to  earth,  where  he  exer- 
cises vet  free  power. 

"  The  third  period  embraces  the  millennium. 
The  enemy  is  bound ;  and,  as  he  was  east  out  of 
heaven  to  earth,  he  is  now  cast  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  and  rendered  harmless  (Rev.  xx. 
1-3). 

"  After  having  been  let  loose  for  a  little 
while,  he  is  (fourthly)  judged,  and  cast  for 
ever  and  ever  into  tne  lake  of  fire  (Rev.  xx. 
7-10;  Matt.  xxv.  41  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  3).  Thus  the 
whole  history  which  the  Apocalypse  gives  us 
of  Satan  is  a  continual  succession  of  his  being 
east  out,  hurled  down  (  i>.T)t)r)i>ai,  xii.  9,  xx.  3, 
10)." 

To  the  same  purport,  Alford  remarks  in  his 
notes  on  Rev.  xii.  7  :  — 

"  '  And  there  wits  war  in  heaven,'  &c.  We 
now  enter  upon  a  mysterious  scries  of  events 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  with  regard  to  which  i 
merely  fragmentary  hints  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  O.  T.,  wc  find  the  adver- 
sary Satan  in  heaven  ;  in  Job  i.,  ii.,  he  appears 
before  God  as  the  tempter  of  His  saints  ;  in 
Zech.  iii.,  we  have  him  accusing  Joshua  the 

1  Compare  Kurt*  Rlhel  nnd  Astronomle,  ^  An  IT, 
p.  r/X:  — "  The  full  of  the  anirel*  and  the  tall  of  man 
brought  curse  and  destruction  into  the  region  of 
the  terrestial  world,  and  silso  into  the  celesflnl 
sphere*.  Into  the  abodes  of  the  hn|v  angel*,  this 
twofold  catastrophe  Introduced,  thoiiph  not  positive 
disturbance,  yet  privative  loss,  a  retardation  of  their  , 
highest  and  most  perfect  development,  harmonious 
gradation,  aud  perfect  consummation. 


high-priest  in  God's  presence.  Again  :  our 
Lord,  in  Luke  x.  18.  exclaims,  'I  beheld  Sa- 
tan, as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven.'  In  this 
brief  speech,  he  sums  up  prolcptically  the  whole 
great  conflict  with  and  defeat  of  the  power  of 
evil,  from  the  first  even  till  accomplished  by  his 
own  victory  (cf.  also  John  xii.  31);  so  that 
this  casting-down  of  Satan  from  the  office  of 
accuser  in  heaven  was  evidently  connected  with 
the  great  justifying  work  of  redemption.  His 
voice  is  heard  before  God  no  more  :  the  day  of 
acceptance  in  Christ  Jesus  has  dawned ;  and 
his  angels,  those  rebel  spirits  whom  he  led 
away,  are  cast  down  with  him  into  the  earth, 
where  now  the  conflict  is  waging  during  the 
short  time  which  shall  elapse  between  the  as- 
cension and  the  second  advent,  when  he  shall 
l>e  bound.  All  this  harmonizes  together  ;  and, 
though  wc  know  no  more  of  the  matter,  we 
have  at  least  this  sign,  that  our  knowledge,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  sound  ;  that  the  few  hints 
given  us  docs  not,  when  thus  interpreted,  con- 
tradict one  another,  but  agree  as  portions  of 
one  whole. 

"  The  war  here  s|>okcn  of  appears  in  some  of 
its  features  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  13,  21, 
xii.  1).  In  Jude  9,  also,  we  find  Michael  the 
adversary  of  the  devil  in  the  matter  of  the 
saints  of  God." 

Sathrabu  zanes.  Shetharbozxai  ( i 
Ksd.  vi.  3,  7,  27).  Ap. 

Satyrs  (Hcb.  Sfinm),  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  above-named  plural  noun,  which, 
having  the  meaning  of  "  hairy  "  or  "  rough," 
is  frequently  applied  to  "  he-goats;  "  the  Stirim, 
however,  of  Ls.  xiii.  21,  and  xxxiv.  14,  where 
the  prophet  predicts  the  desolation  of  Babylon, 
have,  probably,  no  allusion  to  any  species  of 
goat,  whether  wild  or  tame.  According  to  the 
old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators, 
our  own  translation  is  correct,  and  relates  to 
is,  demons  of  woods  and  desert-places,  half 
men  and  half  goats  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
xi.  15).  The  opinion  held  by  Michaelis  and 
Lichtenstein,  that  the  Sfirim  probably  de- 
note some  species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned 
by  Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto's  Cyr.  That 
some  species  of  Ci/ttnreffhnlus  (dog-faced  baboon) 
was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  from  the 
monuments,  and  from  what  Horapollo  has  told 
us.  The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the 
sanction  of  Gesenius,  Boehart,  Rosenmiiller, 
I'arkhtirst,  Maurer,  Fiirst,  and  others. 

Saul,  more  accurately  Sua  ft..  The  name 
of  various  t>ersons  in  the  sacred  history.  —  1. 
Saul  of  Relioboth  by  the  river  was  one  of  the 
earlv  kings  of  Edom".  and  successor  of  Samlah 
(On.  xxxvi.  37,  38).  In  1  Chr.  i.  48,  he  is 
called  Shai-l.  —  2.  The  first  king  of  Israel. 
There  is  a  contradiction  between  the  pedigree 
in  1  Sam.  ix.  I,  xiv.  51,  which  represents  Saul 
and  Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  I 
Chr.  viii.  3.1.  ix.  39,  which  represents  them  ns 
his  great-grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more 
elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish.  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that 
the  elder  Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 
has  been  confounded  with  the  younger  Kish. 
the  son  of  Xer  (1  Chr.  ix.  39).    The  pedigree 
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in  1  Chr.  riii.  is  not  free  from  confusion,  as  it 
omits,  amongvt  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who, 
in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who,  in 
loth,  is  made  the  father  of  Kish.  His  charac- 
ter is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce,  wayward, 
fitful  nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  viulcnt  frenzy  at  times,  leaving 
him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23), 
and,  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stat- 
ure, taller  by  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest 
of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind  of  beauty  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  "  good  "  ( 1  Sam. 
ix.  2),  and  which  caused  him  to  be  compared 
to  the  gazelle,  "the  guxelle  of  Israel."  The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ; 
but,  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  vil- 
lage. His  father,  Kish,  was  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  ehief,  though  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  was  of  little  importance  (ix.  1,21). 
A  portion  of  his  propertv  consisted  of  a  drove 
of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses,  gone  astray 
on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  accom- 
panied by  a  servant,  who  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  3-10).  It 
was  whUe  prosecuting  this  adventure  that  Saul 
mot  with  Samuel  for  the  first  time.  A  divine 
intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  approach 
and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benja- 
mite.  Surprised  at  his  language,  but  still  obey- 
ing his  call,  they  ascended  to  t lit*  high  place, 
and,  in  the  inn  or  caravanserai  at  the  top,  found 
thirty  or  (LXX.,  and  Joseph.)  seventy  guests 
assembled,  amongst  whom  they  took  the  chief 
place.  In  anticipation  of  some  distinguished 
stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve  a 
boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief 
guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel. 
They  then  descended  to  the  city,  ami  a  bed  was 
prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  day- 
break, Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended 
again  to  the  skirts  of  the  town  ;  and  there  (the 
servant  having  left  them)  Samuel  poured  over 
Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss 
of  salutation  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to 
lie  the  ruler  and  (LXX.)  deliverer  of  the  nation 
(ix.  25-x.  I).  From  that  moment,  a  new  life 
dawned  upon  him.  He  returned  by  a  route, 
which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  distinctly  ;  and  at  every  step  home- 
ward it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  which, 
according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x.  9,  10).  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vate, inner  view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call, 
which  is  related  independently  of  the  other, 
was  as  follows:  —  An  assembly  was  convened 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  to 
find  the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  pro- 
duce the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a 
divine  intimation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  of 
baggage  which  surrounded  the  encampment  (x. 
17-24).  His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the 
public  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  tlie  shout 
was  raised,  afterwards  so  often  repeated  in 
modern  times,  "Long  live  the  king"  (x.  23. 
24),  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Giheah.  He 
(having  apparently  returned  to  hi*  private 


life)  on  his  war  home,  driving  his  herd  of 
oxen,  when  he  heard  one  of  those  wild  lamen- 
tations in  the  city  of  Giheah,  such  as  mark  in 
Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great  cdatnitv. 
It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by  Na- 
hash  king  of  Amnion  against  Jabcsh  Gilead. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  "  as 
on  the  ancient  judges.    The  shy,  retiring  na- 
ture which  we  have  observed  vanished,  never  to 
return.    Three  (or  six,  LXX.)  hundred  thou- 
sand followed  from  Israel,  and  thirty  (or  seventy, 
LXX.)  thousand  from  Judah  ;  and  Jabesh  was 
rescued.    The  effect  was  instantaneous  on  the 
people  :  the  punishment  of  the  murmurers  was 
demanded,  but  refused  by  Saul ;  and  the  monar- 
chy was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (xi.  1-15). 
It  should  be,  however,  olmcrvcd  that,  according 
to  1  Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of  Nahash  prrceded 
and  occasioned  the  election  of  Saul.    He  be- 
comes king  of  Israel.    But  he  still  so  far  re- 
sembles the  earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually 
king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.    Almost  all  his  ex- 
ploits are  confined  to  this  circle  of  territory  or 
associations.    Samuel,  who  had  up  to  this  time 
been  still  named  as  ruler  with  Saul  (xi.  7,  12, 
14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  became  the  ac- 
knowledged chief.    In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  began  to  organise  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Philistine  yoke,  which  pressed  on  his 
country ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a 
Philistine  officer  had  long  been  stationed  even 
in  his  own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  3).    An  army  of 
3,000  was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
gathered  together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan, 
apparently  with  his  sanction,  rose  against  the 
officer,  and  slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).    This  roused 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  against 
him.    The  spirit  of  Israel  was  completely 
broken.    In  this  crisis,  Saul,  now  on  the  very 
confines  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  found  him- 
self in  the  position  Jong  before  described  by 
Samuel  ;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal  right  of 
sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obedience 
to  the  prophet.    At  last,  on  the  seventh  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer ;  but,  just  after  the  sacrifice 
was  completed,  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced 
the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14). 
Meanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  Jona- 
than at  Michmash  brought  on  the  crisis  which 
ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back  to  their 
own  territory.    It  was  signalized  by  two  re- 
markable incidents  in  the  life  of  Saul.  One 
was  the  first  anpearanee  of  his  madness  in  the 
rash  vow  whicn  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his  son 
( 1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44).    The  other  was  the  erec- 
tion of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate 
the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of 
the  famished  people  (xiv.  35). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Philistines  (althougi 
not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52)  at  once  placec 
Saul  in  a  position  higher  than  that  of  any 
previous  ruler  of  Israel.  The  warlike  character 
of  his  reign  naturally  still  predominated,  and  he 
was  now  able  to  attack  the  neighboring  trilics 
of  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally 
Amalek  (xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is 
twice  related,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at 
length  (xv.  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the 
prophetical  command  of  Samuel;  shown  in 
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the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention  of 
the  spoil.  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
csUled  down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  dis- 
tinct intimation  of  the  transferrence  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  rival.  The  struggle  between 
Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting  is  in- 
dicated by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of  state 
as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's  grasp 
(for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §  5), 
and  by«he  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the 
separation  —  "  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul." 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul?  "  (xiv. 
35.  xvi.  1.)  The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long 
tragedy.  The  frenzy,  which  had  given  indica- 
tions of  itself  before,  now  at  times  took  almost 
entire  possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in 
mixed  phrases  as  "  an  evil  spirit  of  God " 
( much  as  we  might  speak  of  religious  mad- 
ness "),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him,  almost 
choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence.  In 
this  crisis,  David  was  recommended  to  him  by 
one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard.  From 
this  time  forward,  their  lives  are  blended  to- 
gether. [David.)  In  Saul's  better  moments, 
he  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  he  had 
contracted  for  David.  Occasionally  too  his 
prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with*  his  mad- 
ness (xix.  24).  But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild 
zeal  increased.  At  last  the  monarchy  itself, 
which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down  under  the 
weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  Plain  of  Esdraclon. 
Their  camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by 
Shunem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  was  the  Israelite  army,  clinging  as 
usual  to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety. 
It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon's  encamp- 
ment, hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
"trembling;"  and  now  the  name  assumed  an 
evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  "  trembled  exceedingly  " 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual 
means  of  consulting  the  Divine  Will,  he  de- 
termined, with  that  wayward  mixture  of  siijier- 
stition  and  religion  which  marked  his  whole 
career,  to  apply  to  one  of  the  necromancers 
who  had  escaped  his  |>crseeiition.  She  was  a 
woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of 
Little  Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Ahner. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  question, 
whether,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  we  nre  to 
understand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition 
of  Samuel.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognizes 
the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of 
Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening  aspect 
or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.  Saul  apparently 
saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description  of 
a  god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped 
round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On  hear- 
ing the  denunciation  which  the  apparition  con- 
veyed, Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigan- 
tic stature  (see  xxviii.  20,  margin)  on  the 
ground,  and  remained  motionless  till  the  wo- 
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man  and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat.  The 
next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according  to 
Josephus,  perhaps  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-de- 
votion returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven 
up  the  side  of  Gilboa.  The  three  sons  of  Saul 
were  slain  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself, 
with  his  armor-bearer,  was  pursued  by  the 
archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  3;  2  Sam.  i.  6).  He  was  wounded. 
His  shield  was  cast  away  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account*  he  fell  upon  his  own 
sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According  to  another 
account,  an  Amalekitc  came  up  at  the  moment 
of  his  death-wound,  and  found  him  "  fallen," 
but  leaning  on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10).  The 
dizziness  of  death  was  gathered  over  him 
(LXX  .  2  Sam.  i.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive; 
and  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of 
his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who  took  off  his 
royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried  the 
news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10).  The  body,  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines,  was  stripped, 
and  decapitated.  The  armor  was  sent  into  the 
Philistine  cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the 
spoliation  of  Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  Temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
boring Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan ;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the 
naked  headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three 
sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The  head  was  deposited 
(probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon 
n  Chr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was  removed  from 
Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabcsh  Gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and 
buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabcsh 
( 1  Sara.  xxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan 
were  removed  by  David  to  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
14). 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  8t.  Paul.  This  was 
the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle 
felt  some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil, 
iii.  5).  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
change  of  the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to 
Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9).  Two  chief  conjectures 
prevail  concerning  the  change.    (1.)  That  of 

name  was  de- 


Jcromc  and  Augustine,  that  the 
rived  from  Skroiits  Paolub,  the  first  of  his 
Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which  appears 
due  to  Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the  apostle's 
Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  naturally 
adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biographer 
when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  com- 
menced. 

Sav'aran,  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title 
Awmn,  borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias 
(1  Mace.  vi.  43)!  Ap. 

Savi'as.  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  ( 1  Esd. 
viii.  2).  Ap. 

Saw.  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  were  single-handed,  though  St. 
Jerome  has  lx>en  thought  to  allude  to  circular 
?nws.  As  is  the  case  in  modern  Oriental  saws, 
the  teeth  usiiallv  incline  towards  the  handle, 
instead  of  away  from  it,  like  ours.  They  have, 
in  most  cases,  bronze  blades,  apparently  at- 
tached to  the  handles  by  leathern  thongs ;  but 
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tome  of  those  in  the  British  Mn-   have 

their  blade*  let  into  them,  like  our  knives.  A 
double-handed  irun  saw  biu  been  fountl  at 
Nimrud.  No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the 
saw  applied  to  stone  in  Egypt;  nor,  without  the 
doublc-liandcd  saw,  does  it  seem  likely  that  this 
should  Iw  the  case ;  hut  we  read  of  sawn  stones 
used  in  the  Temple  (I  K.  vii.  9).  The  saws 
"  under  "  or  "  in  '  which  David  is  said  to  have 
placed  hi«»  captives  were  of  iron.  The  expres- 
sion in  2  Sam.  xii.  31  does  not  necessarily 
imply  torture ;  but  t  he  word  "  cut,"  in  1  Cbr. 
xx.     can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise. 

(Atoxkmknt,  Day  of.] 
[Colors.  | 

Sceptre.  The  Hebrew  term  afieftet,  like  its 
Greek  equivalent  onifirrptiv,  and  our  derivative 
tceptn,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  ttaff.  It  was 
thence  specifically  applied  to  the  shepherd's 
crook  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to 
the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  The  use  of  the 
■taflf  as  a  symbol  of  authority  was  not  confined 
to  kings :  it  might  be  used  by  any  leader,  as 
instanced  in  Judg  v.  14,  where,  for  "  pen  of  the 
writer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we  should  read  "  scep- 
tre of  the  leader."  The  allusions  to  it  are  all 
of  a  metaphorical  character,  and  describe  it 
simply  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power, 
(Gen.  xlix.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Ps.  xlv.  6; 
Is.  xiv.  5;  Am.  i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11  ;  Wisd.  x. 
14 ;  Bar.  vi.  14).  We  arc  consequently  unable 
to  describe  the  article  from  any  biblical  notices : 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  pn>l>al>lv  mode  of 
wood.  The  sceptre  of  the  Persian  'monarch  is 
described  as  "  golden,"  i.e.  probably  of  massive 
gold  (Esth.  iv.  11).  A  carved  ivory  staff  dis- 
covered at  Nimrud  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
•eeptre. 

Sec  va.  A  Jew  residing  at  Ephesus  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  town 
(Acts  xix.  14-16).  lie  is  described  as  a  "  high- 
priest,"  either  as  having  exercised  the  office 
at  Jerusalem,  or  as  being  chief  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  classes. 

Science.  In  the  A.  V.,  this  word  occurs 
only  in  Dan.  i.  4  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Its  use 
in  Dan.  i.  4  is  pro!»ahly  to  be  explained  by  the 
number  of  synonymous  words  in  the  verse,  for- 
cing the  translators  to  look  out  for  diversified 
equivalent*  in  English.  Why  it  should  have 
been  chosen  for  1  Tim.  vi.  20  is  not  so  obvious. 
Its  effect  is  injurious,  as  leading  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  something 
else  than  the  "  knowledge  "  of  which  Iwth  the 
Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  apostolic 
age  continually  I- lasted,  against  which  he  so 
urgently  warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the 
counterfeit  of  the  true  knowledge  which  he 
prizes  so  highly  (1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2  ;  Phil.  i. 
9;  Col.  iii.  10).  A  natural  perversion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text  has  followed  from  this 
translation. 

Scorpion  (H«  b.  'akrnh).  The  well-known 
animal  of  that  name,  belonging  to  the  class 
Ararhnida  and  order  Pulmonaria,  which  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (Deut.  viii.  15  ;  Ez.  ii. 
♦5 1,  and  four  times  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  x.  19, 
xi.  12;  Rev.  ix.  3.  10.)  The  wilderness  of 
Sinai  is  especially  alluded  to  as  K  ing  inhabited 
bv  scorpions  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  to 
this  day  these  animals  are  common  in  the  same 


district,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine 
Ehrenberg  enumerates  five  siiecies  as  occurring 
near  Mount  Sinai,  some  of  which  are  found  nU> 
in  the  Lebanon.  Scorpions  arc  generally  found 
in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and  in 
ruins,  chiefly  in  warm  climates.    Thev  an-  car- 

j  uivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  s 
threatening  attitude,  with  the  tail  elevated  The 
sting,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  has  at  its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  u  pot- 

!  sonous  tin  nl.  which  is  discharged  into  the  wound 
bv  two  minute  orifices  at  its  extremity.  In  hot 
climates,  the  sting  often  occasions  much  suffer- 
ing, and  sometimes  alarming  svmptoms.  The 
"scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  11,  14,  2  Chr.  x.  II, 
14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourging  — 
unless  indeed  the  expression  is  a  mere  figure- 
Celsius  thinks  the  "  scorpion  "  scourge  was  the 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  IMtk,  the 


Scourging.    The  punishment  of  scour- 

E'ng  was  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  cose  of  a 
troth'  1  t>ondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  both"  the  guilty  persons 
(Lev.  xix.  20).  The  instrument  of  punishment 
in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in  modem  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick, 
applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  —  bastinado. 
Under  the  Roman  method  the  culprit  was 
stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs  on  a 
frame,  and  beaten  with  rods. 

Screech-owl.  [Owl.] 

Scribes  ( Heb.  «5;>W«( ).  L  Name.  —  ( l .) 
Three  meanings  are  connected  with  the  verb 
sa/iftttr,  the  root  of  sdphrrim  —  (1)  to  write,  (2) 
to  set  in  order,  (3)  to  count.  The  explanation 
of  the  word  bos  been  referred  to  each  of  these. 
The  s6pf,mm  were  so  called  because  they  wrote 
out  the  Law,  or  because  thev  classified  and  ar 
ranged  its  precepts,  or  because  thev  counted 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  every  clause  and 
letter  it  contained.  The  traditions  of  the 
scribes,  glorving  in  their  own  achievements, 
were  in  favor  of  the  last  of  these  etymologies. 
The  second  fits  in  best  with  the  military  func- 
tions connected  with  the  word  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  historv.  The  authority  of  most 
Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  first.  The  Creek 
equivalent  answers  to  the  derived  rather  than 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word.    The  )pap- 
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ua+tvr  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer, 
but  the  keeper  and  registrar  of  public  docu- 
ments (Thuc.  iv.  118,  vii.  10;  so  m  Acts  xix. 
33).  (2.)  The  name  of  Kirjath-Sepheb 
(Jo-h.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12)  may  possibly  con- 
nect itself  with  some  early  use  of  ttie  title.  In 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  the  word  aj>- 

Ers  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
d.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  the  A.  V. 
is  probably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander 
numbering  or  marshalling  his  troops.  Three 
men  are  mentioned  as  successively  filling  the 
office  of  scribe  nndcr  David  and  Solomon  (2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  1  K.  ir.  3).  We  may 
think  of  them  as  the  kings  secretaries,  writing 
his  letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing 
his  finances  (com p.  2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later 
period,  the  word  again  connects  itself  *vith  the 
act  of  numbering  the  military  forces  of  the 
country  (Jer.  Hi.  25,  and  probably  Is.  xxxiii. 
18).  Other  associations,  however,  began  to 
gather  round  it  about  the  same  period.  The 
zeal  ot  llezekiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe 
old  records,  or  to  put  in  writing  what  had  been 
handed  down  orally  ( Pror.  xxv.  1 ).  To  this  pe- 
riod, accordingly,  belongs  the  new  significance 
of  the  title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an 
officer  of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students 
and  interpreters  of  the  Law,  boasting  of  their 
wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy  years 
of  the  Captivity  gave  a  fresh  glory  to  the  name. 
Tre  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the 
bymns,  the  prophecies,  of  the  past.  The  words 
of  Lzr.  vii.  10  describe  the  hull  ideal  of  the 
new  office.  The  scribe  is  "  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes 
and  judgments."  (4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed 
we  have  but  scanty  records.  The  scribes'  office 
apparently  became  more  and  more  prominent. 
They  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  "  the  families 
of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation  (1  Chr. 
ii.  55).  They  compile,  as  in  the  two  Books  of 
Chronicles,  ejccerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  his- 
tories (1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29). 

II.  Development  of  Doctrine.  —  ( 1 . )  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  scribes  of  this  period,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (N'eh.  xiii. 
13),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later 
age  honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of 
the  (ireat  Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  In  the 
wools  of  later  Judaism,  thev  devotedthemselvcs 
to  the  Milra  (i>.  recitation,  reading,  as  in 
"Neh.  viii.  8),  the  careful  study  of  the  text,  and 
laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  precision.  (2.)  A  saying  is 
ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300-390), 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they 
hail  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Our 
fathers  have  tuught  us,"  he  said,  "  three  things, 
to  lie  cautious  in  judging,  to  train  many  schol- 
ars, and  to  set  a  fence  alwtit  the  Law."'  Thev 
wished  to  make  the  Law  of*  Moses  the  rule  of 
life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  individual 
men.  The  Jewish  teacher  could  recognize  no 
principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  (3.) 
The  result  showed,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
,  the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destruc- 


tive of  the  very  reverence  in  which  it  hau 

originated.  Step  by  step,  the  scribes  were  led 
to  conclusions  at  which  we  may  believe  the 
earlier  representatives  of  the  order  would  have 
started  buck  with  horror.  Decisions  on  fre*h 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex 
system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still 
transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men's  lives' than  the  old, 
eame  practically  to  take  their  place.  The  right 
relation  of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not 
only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  inverted.  (4.) 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  what  way  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was 
making  to  that  result.  Their  first  work  was 
to  report  the  decisions  of  previous  rabbis. 
These  were  the  llulwhoth  (the  current  precepts 
of  the  schools),  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
science. A  new  code,  a  second  Corpus  Juris, 
the  Mishna,  grew  out  of  them.  The  anecdotes 
of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the  Mta  dicta 
of  rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish  super- 
stition (Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in  ;  and  the 
Centura  (completeness)  filled  up  the  mea>ure 
of  the  institutes  of  rabbinic  law.  The 
Mishna  and  the  Gem  am  together  were  known 
as  the  Talmud  (instruction).  (5.)  Side  by 
side  with  this  was  a  development  in  another 
direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied 
as  a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their 
meaning  hod  from  the  first  belonged  to  tht 
ideal  office  »f  the  scribe.  But  here  also  the 
book  suggested  thoughts  which  could  not  logi- 
cally be  deduced  from  iu  The  fruit  of  the 
effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midrashim  (searchings,  investigations)  on 
the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  The  process 
bv  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was 
elicited,  was  known  as  Hagada  (saying,  opin- 
ion). There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit 
to  such  a  process.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school 
of  interpretation  culminnted  in  the  A'«W»i/a 
( reception,  the  received  doctrine).  Every  letter, 
even  number,  became  pregnant  with  mysteries. 

l£l.  History.  —  (1.)  The  names  of  the  earlier 
scribes  passed  away,  as  has  been  said,  unrecord- 
ed. Simon  the  Just  (circ.  B.C.  300-290)  ap- 
pears as  the  last  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, the  beginner  of  a  new  period.  The 
memorable  names  of  the  times  that  followed  — 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  Zadok,  Botithos —  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  rise  of  the  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional  system  which  was 
growing  up.  The  tenet  of  tfie  Sadducees,  how- 
ever, never  commanded  the  adhesion  of  more 
than  a  small  minority.  It  tended,  bv  maintain- 
ing the  sufficiency  of*  the  letter  of  the  Law,  to 
destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scril>e ;  and 
the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its 
opponents.  The  words  "  scribes  "  and  "  Phari- 
sees "  were  bound  together  by  the  closest 
possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxiii.  passim:  Luke 
v.  30).  To  understand  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  connection 
with  His  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  bac  k 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.  (2.) 
The  two  names  that  stand  first  in  order  are 
.loses  bcn-Joezer,  a  priest,  and  Joses  hen- 
Jochanan  (circ.  b.c.  140-130).    The  precept* 
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ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremo- 
nial defilement.  The  brave  struggle  with  the 
Syrian  kings  had  turned  chiefly  on  questions 
of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two 
teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  CUbtHm, 
or  associates)  bound  to  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  Law.  (3.)  Joshua  bcn-I'crachiah  and 
Nithai  of  Arbela  were  contemporary  with  John 
Hv  nanus  (die.  B.C.  135-108),  andenjoyed  his 
favor  till  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  when 
caprice  or  interest  led  him  to  pass  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  Sadducecs.  (4.)  The  secession  of 
Ilyrcanus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
the  scribes  as  a  class,  in  difficulties  ;  and  a  jieriod 
of  confusion  followed.  The  meetings  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  suspended  or  became  predomi- 
nantly Sadducean.  Under  his  successor,  Alex- 
ander Jannai,  the  influence  of  Simon  ben- 
Shetach  over  the  queen  -  mother  Salome,  re- 
established for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the 
scribes.  The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assem- 
bled, with  none  to  oppose  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party.  The  return  of  Alexander  from 
his  cani|>aign  against  Gaza  again  turned  the 
tables.  Eight  hundred  Pharisees  took  refuge 
in  a  fortress,  were  besieged,  taken,  and  put  to 
death.  Joshua  bcn-Pcrachiah,  the  venerable 
head  of  the  order,  was  driven  into  exile.  The 
Sadducecs  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence 
pf  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Jannai,  the 
influence  of  his  widow  Alexandra  was  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  scribes ;  and  Simon 
ben-Shetach  and  Judah  ben-Tabbai  entered  on 
their  work  as  joint  teachers.  Under  them  the 
juristic  side  of  the  scribe's  functions  became 

I)rominent.  Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the 
aws  of  evidence. 

(5.)  The  two  that  followed,  Shemaiah  and 
Abtalion,  were  conspicuous  for  another  reason. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat  were  not  even  of  the  children  of 
Abraham.  Proselytes  themselves,  or  the  sons 
of  proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office. 
The  lot  of  these  two  also  was  cast  upon  evil 
days.  They  had  courage  to  attempt  to  check 
»he  rising  power  of  Herod  in  his  liold  defiance 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  When  he  showed  himself 
to  1*  irresistible,  they  had  the  wisdom  to  submit, 
and  were  suffered  "to  continue  their  work  in 
peace.  Its  glory  was,  however,  in  great  meas- 
ure, gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no 
longer  thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds 
miejit  listen  to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to 
be  paid  on  entrance.  On  the  death  of  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion,  there  WCK  no  qualified  successors 
to  take  their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethera, 
otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied  it;  but 
they  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence. (6.)  The  name  of  Ilillel  (born  circ. 
B.C.  112)  has  hardly  received  the  notice  due  to 
it  from  students  of  the  gosj>el  history.  The 
noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of  his 
order,  we  may  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which 
the  system  of  the  scril»es  was  capable  of  oro- 
dutiiig.  It  is  instructive  to  mark  at  once  how 
far  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  higher  tenching 
which  was  to  follow,  h'ow  far  he  inevitable  fell 
short  of  it.    In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity, 


Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem,  probabl) 
the  same  as  the  Esscne  Manaen  of  Josephus. 
He.  however,  was  tempted  by  the  growing  power 
of  Herod,  and,  with  a  large  number  of  his 
followers,  abandoned  at  once  their  calling  as 
scribes,  and  their  habits  of  devotion.  The 
place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by  Shammai. 
The  two  were  held  in  nearlv  equal  honor.  One, 
in  Jewish  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not 
teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done, 
in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Within 
the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  within  the  order  of 
the  scrilies,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  bo 
two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies  ; 
one  vehemently,  rigidly"  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which, 
in  the  language  of  modern  politics,  might  lie 
classed  as  litxral  conservative.  The  joints  on 
which  they  differed  were  almost  innumerable. 
In  most  of" them,  questions  as  to  the  causes  and 
degrees  of  uncleanness,  as  to  the  law  of  con- 
tracts or  of  wills,  we  can  find  little  or  no 
interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects,  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest 
development  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  (7.)  The 
teaching  of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity  for 
wider  thoughts.  His  personal  character  was 
more  lovable  and  attractive.  While,  on  the 
one  side,  he  taught  as  from  a  mind  well  stored 
with  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the 
other,  any  thing  but  a  slavish  follower  of  those 
traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  down  princi- 
ples for  an  equitable  construction  of  the  Law 
with  a  dialectic  precision  which  seems  almost  to 
imply  a  Greek  culture.  The  genial  character 
of  the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings, 
which  remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,  and  present  some  faint  approxima- 
tions to  a  higher  teaching. 

(8.)  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teach- 
ers.   The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicu- 
ous for  their  fierceness,  appealed  to  popular 
passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  deckle  their 
controversies.    Out  of  that  school  grew  the 
party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive, 
iheU  rangemen  of  Pharisaism.    Those  of  Hillel 
were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e.g.  the  advice  of 
Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tol- 
erant, unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content  to 
let  things  take  their  course.    One  sought  to 
impose  uj>on  the  proselyte  from  heathenism  the 
full  burden  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
(9.)  Outw  ardly,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must  , 
have  appeared"  to  men  different  in  many  ways 
from  both.    But,  in  most  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  parties.  He  must  have  ap- 
t»eared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  school  of 
Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  Hillel.  So 
far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of  the 
Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition,  want- 
ing in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it.    (10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of 
this  inquiry  to  rememlier  that  Hillel  himself 
lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  rahbis, 
to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46; 
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and  that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  successor, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Acts.  We  arc 
thus  able  to  explain  the  fact,  which  so  many 
passages  in  the  Gospels  lead  us  to  infer,  —  the 
existence  all  along  of  a  jwirty  among  the  scril»es 
themselves,  more  or  less  disposed  to  recognize 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher. 

IV.  Education  and  fj/f.—{l.)  The  special 
training  for  a  scribe's  office  began,  probably, 
about  the  age  of  thirteen.  According  to  the 
I'irke  Alwth  (v.  24),  the  child  began  to  read  the 
Mikra  at  five,  and  the  Mishna  at  ten.  Three 
vears  later,  every  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
Law,  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey  it.  The 
great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teaching 
of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating 
their  Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  their 

[thvlactenes.  For  the  lioy  who  was  destined 
iv  his  parents,  or  who  devoted  himself,  to  the 
calling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was  re- 
quired. He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 
applied  for  admission  to  the  school  of  some  fa- 
mous rabbi.  If  he  were  poor,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  synagogue  of  his  town  or  village  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in  part 
also  for  his  maintenance.  The  master  and  his 
scholars  met,  the  former  sitting  on  a  high  chair, 
the  elder  pupils  on  a  lower  bench,  the  younger 
on  the  ground,  both  literally  "  at  his  feet." 
The  class-room  might  be  the  chamber  of  the 
Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  the  private 
school  of  the  rabbi.  The  education  was  chiefly 
catechetical;  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the 
pupil  (Luke  ii.).  Parables  entered  largely  into 
the  method  of  instruction.  (2.)  After  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  training,  probably  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced 
the  formula,  "  I  admit  thee,  and  thou  art  ad- 
mitted, to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe  ;  "  solemnly 
ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ;  and 
gave  to  him,  as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets, 
on  which  he  was  to  "note  down  the  sayings  of 
the  wise,  and  the  "  key  of  knowledge  (com p. 
Luke  xi.  32),  with  which  he  was  to  open  or 
to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom. 

(3. )  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after 
his  admission  the  choice  of  a  variety  of  func- 
tions, the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He 
might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  ( Luke 
xii.  14),  the  head  of  a  schoof,  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  might  have  to  content  himself 
•  with  the  humbler  work  of  a  transcriber,  copying 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  for  the  use  of  syna- 
gogues, or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the  devout;  or 
a  notary,  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  cove- 
nants ol  espousals,  bills  of  repudiation.  The 
position  of  the  more  fortunate  was,  of  course, 
attractive  enough.  (4.)  In  regard  to  social 
position,  there  was  a  like  contradiction  between 
theory  and  practice.  The  older  scribes  had 
had  no  titles:  Shemaiah  emphatically  warned 
his  disciples  against  them.  In  our  Lord's  time, 
the  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearlv  all 
the  energy  ami  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close 
hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  power- 


less to  compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest 
became  a  scrilic  also,  he  remained  in  oSscurity. 
(5.)  The  character  of  the  order  was  marked 
under  these  influences  by  a  deep,  incurable 
hypocrisy,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in 
most  cases,  it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not 
infer  from  this  that  all  were  alike  tainted,  or 
that  the  work  which  they  had  done,  and  the 
worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognized  by 
Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil. 

Scrip  (Heb.  yalkut).  The  Hebrew  word 
thus  translated  appears  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  as 
a  synonyme  for  the  bag  in  which  the  shepherds 
of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or  other  neces- 
sai'vs.  In  Symmachus  and  the  Vulg.,  /*va, 
and,  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.  V., "  scrip," 
apj>ear  in  2  K.  iv.  42  for  the  tsiklon,  which,  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  is  translated  husk.  The 
scrip  of  the  Galilean  peasants  was  of  leather, 
used  especially  to  carry  their  food  on  a  journey, 
and  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

Scripture.  The  chief  facts  relating  to  the 
books  to  which,  individually  and  collectively, 
this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  found  under 
Biulb  uud  Casox.  It  will  fall  within  the 
sco|»c  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
word,  und  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in 
the  language  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (1.)  It  is 
not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In 
the  earlier  books,  we  read  of  the  Law,  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16,  the  Command- 
ments written  on  the  tables  of  testimony  are 
I  said  to  be  "  the  writing  of  God ; "  hut  there  is  no 
|  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "  the  Scripture  of  Truth,"  the  words  do 
not  probably  mean  more  than  "  a  true  writing." 
The  thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  them.  This  fir^t  appear* 
in  2  C'hr.  xxx.  5,  18  ("as  it  was  written,"  A. 
V.).  The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its 
ground  in  this  sense.  A  slight  change  passed 
over  that  of  the  Hebrew,  and  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  another.  The  word  celhutim  (  ^  writ- 
ings), in  the  Jewish  arrangement  of  the  O.  T., 
used  for  a  part,  and  not  the  whole,  of  the  O.  T. 
(the  Hagiographa ;  comp.  Biblk.)  Another 
word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found 

in  the  Mikra  (tTZTZ,  Neh.  viii.  8),  or  "lead- 
ing," the  thing  read  or  recited,  recitation.  This 
accordingly  we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
collective  )pa$at.  (2.)  With  this  meaning, 
the  word  passed  into  the  language  of  the 

N.  T.  Used  in  trie  singular,  it  is  applied  chiefly 
to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from  the  O.  T. 
(Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii.  18,  xix.  37; 
Luke  iv.  21;  Rom.  ix.  17;  Gal.  mix.  8,  &c.) 
In  two  passages  of  some  difficulty,  some  have 
seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense.  fl.J 
II<iaa  ypafi/  fldimn'TTof  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.  V.,  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God."  There  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
dering, "  Every  jpa<>7.  Ix'ing  inspired,  is  also 
profitable,"  .  .  .  (2.)  The  meaning  of  the 
genitive  in  nana  zftotyirtia  )pn0^f  (2  Pet.  i.  20) 
seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  collective.  "  Every 
prophecy  of,  i.e.  contained  in,  the  O.  T.  Scrip- 
|  ture."   A  closer  examination  of  the 
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will  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  (8. ) 
In  the  plural,  a.«  might  l>e  exacted,  the  collec- 
tive meaning  is  prominent.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  10, 
we  hud  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  1'aul ;  but  it  remains  uncertain 
whether  "  the  other  Scriptures"  are  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  O.  T.  exclusively,  or  include  other 
writings,  then  extant,  dealing  with  the  same 
topics.  (4.)  In  one  puuunrc,  ru  it  pit  yfHtftftara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15)  answer*  to  "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures "  of  the  A.  V. 

Scythian  occur*  in  Col.  iii.  1 1  as  a  gener- 
alized term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded.  The 
Mime  view  of  Scythian  harharism  apiiear*  in  2 
Mace.  iv.  47,  and  3  Mace.  vii.  5.  The  Scythi- 
ans  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence  indefi- 
nitely into  inner  Asia,  and  were  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  standing  extremely  low  in  point 
of  intelligence  and  civilisation. 

Scythop  Olis,  that  is,  M  the  city  of  the 
Scythians,  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud.  iii.  10 
and  2  Mace.  xii.  29  only.  Bcthshean  has  now, 
like  so  many  other  places  in  the  Holy  Lund, 
regained  its  ancient  name,  and  is  known  as 
lieiian  only.  A  mound  close  to  it  on  the  west 
is  called  Tell  Shuk,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  just 

Gjssiblc  that  a  trace  of  Scythopolis  may  linger, 
ut,  although  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
identity  of  the  place,  there  is  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  LXX.  and  Pliny  attribute  it  to  the  Scyth- 
ians, who,  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian, (Jeorge  Syncellus,  "  overran  Palestine, 
and  took  possession  of  Baisan,  which  from 
them  is  called  Scythopolis."  This  has  l»een  in 
modern  times  generally  referred  to  the  invasion 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  104—6),  when  the 
Scythians,  after  their  occupation  of  Media, 
passed  through  Palestine  on  their  road  to  Egypt 
(il)out  b.c.  600).  Reland,  however,  discarded 
this  explanation,  and  suggested  that  Scythopo- 
lis was  a  corruption  of  Succothopolis  —  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  Since, 
however,  the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the 
necessity  for  this  suggestion  seems  not  to  exist. 
Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  that,  after  all.  City  of 
the  Scythians  may  lie  right ;  the  word  Srythia 
l»eing  used,  as  in  the  N.  T.,  as  equivalent  to  a 
barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense,  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Aral)*,  who 
then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  fVAor,  and  at  times 
may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshcun.  Scy- 
Ihopolia  was  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay  west  ol  Jor- 
dan. It  was  surrounded  by  a  district  of  its  own 
of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
found  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  536.  The  la- 
test mention  of  it  under  the  title  of  Scythopolis 
is  probably  that  of  William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  16 
and  26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then  ac- 
tually so  culled,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was 
formerly  Bethshcan.  Ap. 

Sea.  The  sea,  yam,  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote  —  1.  The  " gathering  of  the  waters" 
{i/nmim),  encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we 
rail  in  a  more  or  less  definite  sense  "  the  ocean  " 
iGen.  i.  2,  10;  Dent.  xxx.  IS,  4c.).    2.  Some 


portion  of  this,  as  the   Mediterranean  Sea 

I  Dent.  xi.  24),  or  the  Red  Sea  (Kx.  xv.  4). 

3.  Inland  lake.-,  whether  of  suit  or  fresh  water. 

4.  Any  jjreat  collection  of  water,  as  the  Rivers 
Nile  or  Euphrates,  especially  in  a  state  of  over- 
flow (Is.  xix.  5;  Am.  viii.  V).  The  qualities 
or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and  sea-coast  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,  whose 
abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt  furnishes  so  many  illustrations  {Gen. 
xxii.  17,  xli.  49  ;  Judg.  vi!.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5 ; 
1  K.  iv.  20,  29;  Is.  x.  22;  Matt.  vii.  26).  2. 
The  shore.    3.  Creeks  or  inlets.    4.  Harliors. 

5.  Waves  or  billows.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
almost  all  the  fignres  of  speech  taken  from  the 
sea  in  Scripture  refer  cither  to  its  power  or  its 
danger.  The  place  "where  two  seas  met" 
(Acts  xxvii.  41)  may  perhaps  mean  one  where 
two  currents,  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
island,  met,  and  produced  an  eddy,  which  made 
it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the  ship. 

Sea,  Molten.  In  the  place  of  the  laver  of 
the  tabernacle,  Solomon  caused  a  laver  to  lie 
cast  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  from  its  size 
was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made  partly  or  wholly 
of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper,  which  had  been 
captured  by  David  from  "  Tibhath  and  Chun, 


cities  of  Hadarczer  king  of  Zobah"  (1  K.  vii. 
23-26 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8).    Its  dimensions 


as  follows  : —  Height,  five  cubits ;  diameter,  ten 
cubits ;  circumference,  thirty  cubits  ;  thickness, 
one  handbreadth  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  2,000,  or,  according  to  2 
Chr.  iv.  5,  3,000  baths.  Below  the  brim  there 
was  a  double  row  of"  knops,"  ten  (i.e.  5+5)  in 
each  cubit.  These  were  probably  a  running 
t>order  or  double  fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits, 
said  to  be  gourds,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  brim 
itself,  or  lip,  was  wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a 
cup,  with  flowers  of  lilies,"  i.e.  curved  outwards 
like  a  lily  or  lotus-flower.  The  laver  stood  on 
twelve  oxen,  three  towards  each  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  all  looking  outwards.  It  was 
mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being  removed  from  it* 
basis  of  oxen,  and  placed  on  a  stone  base,  and 
was  finally  broken  up  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K. 
xvi.  14.  17,  xxv.  13).  Josephu-  says  that  the 
form  of  the  sea  was  hemispherical,  and  that  it 
held  3,000  baths ;  and  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that 
the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic  &orat,  or  1 
fitrprrm  —  8  gallons  512  pint*.    The  question 

,  arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writers 
themselves,  how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as 

1  they  are  given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  its  dimensions.    The  Jewish 

I  writers  supposed  that  it  had  a  square  hollow 
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base  for  three  cubits  of  its  height,  and  two  cu- 
bits of  the  circular  form  above.  A  far  more 
probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Thenius,  in 
which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a  bulging 
form  below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth  to  the 
dimensions  named  in  1  K.  vii.  23. 

Sea,  the  Salt.  The  usual,  and  perhaps  the 
m  wt  ancient  name  for  the  remarkable  lake, 
which,  to  the  Western  world,  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  Dead  Sea.  —  I.  I.  It  is  found 
only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen. 
xiv".  3;  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  12  ;  Deut.  iii.  17),  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5, 
xviii.  19).  2.  Another,  and  possibly  a  later 
name  is  the  Sea  of  the  Arahaii  (A.  V.  "sea 
of  the  plain  "),  which  is  found  in  Deut.  iv.  49 
and  2  K.  xiv.  25;  and  combined  with  the 
former  — "  the  Sea  of  the  Arabnh,  the  salt  sea  " 
—  in  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xii.  3.  3.  In 
the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20 ;  Ezck.  xlvii.  18  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  8),  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  the  East 
Sea.  4.  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without 
previous  reference,  the  sea,  and  distinguished 
from  "  the  great  sea "  —  the  Mediterranean 
(ver.  10).  5.  In  the  Talmudical  books,  it  is 
called  both  the  "  Sea  of  Salt,"  and  "  Sea  of  Sod- 
om." 6.  Joscphus,  and,  before  him,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  7.  The 
name  "  Dead  Sea  "  appeurs  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greek  by  Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen 
(iv.  9).  and  in  Latin  (mare  mortuum)  by  Justin 
(xxxvi.  3,  §  6),  or  rather  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogus  Pompeius  (cir.  B.C.  10),  whose  work  he 
epitomized.  8.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  Lvt, 
the  "  Sea  of  Lot." 

II.  1.  The  so-called  Dead  Sea  is  the  final 
receptacle  of  the  River  Jordan,  the  lowest  and 
largest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the 
rush  of  its  downward  course.  It  is  the  deepest 
portion  of  that  very  deep  natural  fissure  which 
runs  like  a  furrow  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to 
the  range  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the  range  of 
Lebanon  to  the  extrerao  north  of  Syria.  2. 
Viewed  on  the  map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  of  tolerably  regular  contour,  interrupted 
only  by  a  large  and  long  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects trom  the  eastern  snore,  near  its  southern 
end,  and  virtually  divides  the  expanse  of  the 
water  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  long, 
narrow,  and  somewhat  devious  passage.  Its 
water  surface  is,  from  N.  to  S.,  as  nearlv  as 
possible  forty  geographical,  or  forty-six  Eng- 
lish miles  long.  Its  greatest  width  (some  three 
mile*  S.  of  Am  Jidy)  is  about  nine  geogr. 
miles,  or  ten  and  one-third  Eng.  miles.  The 
9  ordinary  area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  1 74 
square  geogr.  miles  ;  of  trie  channel,  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  of  the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled 
"  the  lagoon,"  forty-six  ;  in  all  about  2.V)  square 
geographical  mile's.  At  its  northern  end,  the 
lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  its 
eastern  side,  the  Zurha  Main  (the  ancient  Cal 
Hrrhoe,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient  en-Eg- 
'aim),  the  \fojik  (the  Arnon  of  the  Bible),  and 
the  Beni-Hemad :  on  the  south,  the  Knrahy 
or  el-Ahsy ;  and  on  the  west,  that  of  Ain  Jidy. 
These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though  vari- 
able streams  ;  but,  in  audition,  the  beds  of  tbe 
torrents  which  lead  through  the  mountains 
cast  and  west,  ami  over  the  flat  shelving  plains 
on  both  north  and  south  of  the  lake,  show 


that  in  the  winter  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water  must  be  poured  into  it.  There  are  also 
all  along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number 
of  springs,  which  appear  to  run  continually, 
and  all  find  their  way  into  its  waters.  The 
lake  hus  no  visible  outlet.  3.  Excepting  the 
last  circumstance,  nothing  has  yet  been  stated 
about  the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not  be  stated  of 
numerous  other  inland  lakes*  The  depression 
of  its  surface,  however,  and  the  depth  which  it 
attains  below  that  surface,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  wjkiLs  on  the  globe.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  the  surface 
of  the  lake  in  May,  1848,  was  1,3167  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Jaffa ;  and, 
although  we  cannot  absolutely  rely  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  dimension,  still  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  fact. 
The  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  lake 
taken  by  the  same  party  are  probably  more 
trustworthy.  The  upper  portion  is  a  perfect 
basin,  descending  rapidly  till  it  attains,  at  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  north  end,  a 
depth  of  1 ,308  feet.  Immediately  west  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  pcninsula,"however.  this 
depth  decreases  suddenly  to  336  feet,  then  to  1 1 4, 
nnd  by  the  time  the  west  point  of  the  peninsula 
is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below  this,  the  southern 
portion  is  a  mere  lagoon  of  almost  even  bottom, 
varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the  middle  to 
3  at  the  edges.  4.  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
liable  to  variation  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  Since  it  has  no  outlet,  its  level  is  a 
balance  struck  between  the  amount  of  water 
poured  into  it  and  the  amount  given  off  by 
evaporation.  If  more  water  is  supplied  than 
the  evaporation  can  carry  off,  the  lake  will  rise 
until  the  evaporating  surface  is  so  much  in- 
creased as  to  restore  the  balance.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  descend 
until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  extreme 
in  level  resulting  from  these  causa 
yet  been  carefully  observed. 

5.  The  change  in  level  necessarily  causes  a 
change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake.  This 
will  chiefly  affect  the  southern  end.  The  shore 
of  that  part  slopes  up  from  the  water  with 
an  extremely  gradual  incline.  Over  so  flat  a 
Ix'aeh,  a  very  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send 
the  water  a  considerable  distance.  Dr.  Ander- 
son, the  geologist  of  the  American  expedition, 
conjectured  that  the  water  occasionally  extended 
as  much  as  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  its  then 
position.  On  the  peninsula,  the  acclivity  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer  (June  2),  Irby  and  Mangles  found 
the  "  high-water  mark  a  mile  distant  from  the 
water's  edge."  At  the  northern  end,  the  shore 
being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  remains 
tolerably  constant.  The  variation  in  breadth 
will  not  be  so  much.  6.  The  mountains  which 
form  the  walls  of  the  great  fissure  in  whose 
depths  the  lake  is  contained  continue  a  nearly 
parallel  course  throughout  its  entire  length. 
Viewed  from  the  beach  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  —  the  only  view  within  the  reach 
of  most  travellers  —  there  is  little  perceptible 
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difference  between  the  two  ranges.  Each  is 
equally  bare  and  stern  to  the  eye.  7.  Of  the 
eastern  side  bat  little  is  known.  One  traveller 
in  modern  times  (Scetzen)  has  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  way  along  its  whole  length.  Both 
Dr.  Kohinson  from  Ain  Jidy  (i.  509),  and 
Lieut.  Molyneux  (127)  from  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  record  their  impression  that  the  eastern 
mountains  are  much  more  lofty  than  the  west- 
ern, and  much  more  broken  by  clefts  and  ra- 
vines. In  color  they  are  brown  or  red,  —  a 
great  contrast  to  the  gray  and  white  tones  of 
the  western  mountains.  Both  sides  of  the 
lake,  however,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegeta- 
tion—almost entirely  barren  and  scorched. 
8.  Seetzen's  journey,  iust  mentioned,  was 
accomplished  in  1807.  lie  started  in  January 
from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan  through  the  upper 
countrv,  by  Mhsur,  Attarrus,  and  the  ravine  of 
the  \\  ady  Mojib,  to  the  peninsula:  returning 
immediately  after  by  the  lower  level,  as  near 
the  lake  as  it  was  possible  to  go.  He  was  on 
foot,  with  but  a  single  guide.  He  represents 
the  general  structure  of  the  mountains  as  lime- 
stone, capped  in  many  places  by  basalt,  and 
having  at  its  foot  a  red"  ferruginous  sandstone, 
which  forms  the  immediate  margin  of  the  lake. 
The  rocks  lie  in  a  succession  of  enormous 
terraces,  apparently  more  vertical  in  form  than 
those  on  the  west.  The  streams  of  the  Mojib 
and  Zlkrlca  issue  from  portals  of  dark-red  sand- 
stone of  romantic  beauty,  the  overhanging  sides 
of  which  no  ray  of  sun  ever  enters,  Palms  are 
numerous ;  but,  except  near  the  streams,  there 
is  no  vegetation.  9.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  heights 
ia  a  plateau  which  divides  the  mountains  half 
way  up,  apparently  forming  a  gigantic  landing- 
place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching  northwards 
from  the  Wady  Z&rhi  Main. 

10.  The  western  shores  of  the  lake  have 
been  more  investigated  than  the  eastern,  al- 
though they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet 
more  than  very  partially  explored.  Two  trav- 
ellers have  passed  over  their  entire  length,  — 
Dc  Saulcy  in  January-,  1851,  from  north  to 
south,  Voyage  dans  la  Syrie,  &c,  1853;  and 
Narratirr  of u  Journey,  &c,  London,  1854;  and 
Poole  in  November,  1855,  from  south  to  north 
(Geogr.  Jonrntd,  xxvi.  55).  Others  have  passed 
over  considerable  portions  of  it,  and  have  re- 
corded observations  both  with  j>en  and  pen- 
cil. 1 1 .  The  western  range  preserves  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  a  course  hardly  less 
regular  than  the  eastern.  That  it  docs  not 
appear  so  regular  when  viewed  from  the  north- 
western end  of  the  lake  is  owing  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  mass  of  the  mountain  eastward 
from  the  line  sufficiently  fnr  to  shut  out  from 
view  the  range  to  the  south  of  it.  It  is  Or. 
Robinson's  opinion  that  the  projection  consists 
of  the  Run  eJ-FnhMuih  and  its  "adjacent  cliff's  " 
only.  Rut  it  seems  probable  that  the  projec- 
tion really  commences  farther  south,  at  the  Rax 
Mersed,  north  of  Ain  Jidy.  12.  Farther  south, 
the  mountain-sides  assume  a  more  abrupt  and 
savage  aspect,  ami  in  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  ami 
■till  more  at  Setfo-h  —  the  ancient  Masada  — 
reach  a  pitch  of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though  at 
the  same  time  impressive,  desolation,  which  per- 
haps cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere  on  the  face 


of  the  earth.    13.  The  region  which  lies  oa 
the  top  of  the  western  heights  was  probably 
at  one  time  a  wide  table-land,  rising  gradually 
towards  the  high  lands  which  form  the  central 
line  of  the  country.    It  is  now  cut  up  by  deep 
and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and 
inaccessible  summits  ;  but  portions  of  the  table- 
lands still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to 
the  original  conformation.    The  material  is  a 
soft  cretaceous  limestone.    The  surface  is  en- 
tirely desert,  with  no  sign  of  cultivation.  14. 
Of  the  elevation  of  this  region,  we  hitherto 
possess  but  scanty  observations.    Between  Ain 
Jidy  and  .li'n  Terabth  the  summit  ia  a  table- 
land 740  feet  above  the  lake.    Farther  north, 
above  Ain  Terabth,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is 
1,305  75  feet  above  the  lake,  within  a  few  feet 
the  height  of  the  plain  between  the  Wady 
en-Nar  and  Goumrun,  which  is  given  bv  Mr. 
Poole  at  1,340  feet.    15.  A  beach  of  varying 
width  skirt*  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  side.    Above  Ain  Jidy  it  consists  main- 
ly of  the  deltas  of  the  torrents — fan-shaped 
hanks  of  de'bris  of  all  sizes,  at  a  steep  slope, 
spreading  from  the  outlet  of  the  torrent  like 
tliose  which  l>ecomc  so  familiar  to  travellers, 
in  Northern  Italy  for  example.    In  one  or  two 
places  —  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kidron  and  at 
Ain  Ttrabth  —  the  beach  may  be  1,000  to  1,400 
yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much  narrower, 
and  often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothiug  by  the 
advance  of  the  headlands.    For  its  major  part, 
as  already  remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below 
Ain  Jidy,  however,  a  marked  change  occurs  in 
the  character  of  the  beach.    Alternating  with 
the  shingle,  solid  deposits  of  a  new  material, 
soft  friable  chalk,  marl,  and  gypsum,  with  salt, 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.    The  width 
of  the  beach  thus  formed  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  above  A  in  Jidy.    From  the  liirl-et 
t-i-KliOlil  to  the  wady  south  of  Scbbtn,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  it  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  distance. 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic 
to  escape  mention  —  the  line  of  driftwood 
whieh  eneircles  the  lake,  and  marks  the  highest, 
or  the  ordinary  high,  level  of  the  water.  16. 
At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below 
where  the  Wadys  Zuweirah  and  Maltauwat  break 
down  through  "the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach 
is  encroached  on  by  the  salt  mountain  or  ridge 
of  Klia&lan  L'sdum.    This  remarkable  object 
is  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.   It  is  a  long 
level  ridge,  or  dike,  of  several  miles  long.  Its 
northern  portion  runs  S.  S.  B.  J  but,  after 
more  than  half  its  length,  it  makes  a  sudden 
and  decided  bend  to  the  ripht,  and  then  runs 
S.  W.    It  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of 
inconsiderable  width,  consisting  of  a  body  of 
crystallized  rock-salt,  more  or  less  solid,  covered 
with  a  capping  of  chalky  limestone  and  gyp- 
sum.   The  lower  portion,  the  salt  rock,  rises 
abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain  at  its  eastern 
base,  sloping  back  at  a*n  angle  of  not  more 
than  45°,  often  less.    Between  the  north  end 
of  A'.  Usdum  and  the  lake  is  a  mound  covered 
with   stones,  and  bearing  the  name  of  um- 
Zoyhal.    It  is  about  6ixty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently  artificial,  and  not 
improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure. 
17.  It  follows,  from  the  fact  that  the  lake  oc- 
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cupies  a  portion  of  a  longitudinal  depression,  Sabkah.    This  past,  the  aspect  of  the  land  com- 
that  its  northern  and  southern  ends  are  not  pletely  changes.    It  is  a  thick  copse  of  shrubs 
enclosed  by  highland,  as  its  cast  and  west  sides  similar  to  thut  around  Jericho,  and,  like  that, 
are.    The  door  of  the  (Jhor  or  Jordan  Valley  cleared  hen.'  and  there  in  patches  where  the 
has  been  already  described.    (Palestine.)    18.  (j'/mwarimh,  or  Arabs  of  the  Ghw,  cultivate 
A  small  piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  about  their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up  their  wretch- 
half  way  between  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  ed  villages.    The  variety  of  trees  apjx-ars  to  be 
and  the  western  side  of  the  lake.    It  is  nearly  remarkable.    Here,  as  at  Jericho,  the  secret  of 
circular  in  form.    Its  sides  are  sloping,  and  this  vegetation  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
therefore  its  si/e  varies  with  the  height  of  the  acting  on  a  soil  of  extreme  richness.  Thisdis- 
water.    When  the  writer  went  to  it  in  Sept.  trict,  so  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the 
19">3,  it  was  about  100  yards  in  diameter,  ten  Ghur  es-Snjiek.    Its  width  is  less  than  that  of 
or  twelve  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  connected  the  Sabkalt.    25.  The  eastern  mountains  which 
with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  form  the  background  to  this  district  of  wood- 
about  100  yards  in  leng'h.    19.  Beyond  the  land  are  no  less  naked  and  rugged  than  those 
island,  the  north-western  corner  of  the  lake  is  on  the  opposite  sale  of  the  vallcv.    Thev  con- 
bordered  by  a  h»w  plain,  extending  up  to  the  sist,  according  to  the  reports  of  £eetzcn,  l'oole, 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  X'bu  .\fuxa,  and  south  and  Lynch,  of  a  red  sandstone,  with  limestone 
as  tar  as  litis  Ftxhkhnh.    This  plain  must  be  alxjve  it  —  the  sandstone  in  horizontal  strata 
considerably  lower  than  the  general  level  of  with  vertical  cleavage.    Of  their  height  nothing 
the  land  north  of  the  lake,  since  its  appearance  is  known  ;  but  all  travellers  concur  in  estimating 
implies  that  it  is  often  covered  with  water.    A  i  them  as  higher  than  those  on  the  west,  and  as 
similar  plain  (the  G/idr  el-Belka,  or  Ghdr  Seim-  \  preserving  a  more  horizontal  line  to  the  south, 
friii)  appears  to  exist  on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  j  After  passing  from  the  Ghdr  a-Sujitk  to  the 
the  lake,  between  the  embouchure  of  the  .Ionian  north,  a  salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.   20.  '  the  Sabkah,  and,  like  it,  overflowed  by  the  lake 
The  southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a  wide  when  high.    20.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
plain,  and,  like  it,  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  peninsula  which  projec  ts  from  the  eastern  shore, 
name  of  El-Ghor.    It  has  been  visited  by  but  and  forms  the  north  enclosure  of  the  lagoon, 
few  travellers.    The  plain  is  liounded  on  the  Among  the  Arabs,  it  appears  to  bear  the  names 
w,-st  side,  below  the  kfuuftm  UlduM,  by  a  tract  Ghdr  el-Mczra'ah  and  Ghdr  d-Limm.     27.  Its 
thickly  studded  with  a  confused  mass  of  tin-  entire  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten 
important  eminences,  "  low  cliffs  and  conical  geogr.  miles,  and  its  breadth  from   five  to 
hill*."  of  chalky  indurated  marl.    In  height  six  ;  though  these  dimensions  are  subject  to 
thev  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.    In  color  they  some  variation  according  to  the  time  of  yeur. 
are  brilliant  white.  It  appears  to  be   formed  entirely  of  recent 
21.  The  waters  of  two-thirds  of  the  Arabah  aqueous   deposits,  late  or  post-tertiary,  very 
drain  northwards  into  the  plain  at  the  south  of  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  those  which  face 
the  lake,  and  thence  into  the  lake  itself.    The  it  on  the  western  shore,  and  with  the  "  mounds  " 
Wadjj  el-Jeib  —  the  principal  channel  by  which  which  skirt  the  plains  at  the  south  and  N.  W. 
this  vast  drainage  is  discharged  on  to  the  plain  of  the  lake.    It  consists  of  a  friable  carbonate 
—  is  very  large,  "  a  huge  channel,"  "  not  far  of  lime  intermixed  with  sand  or  sandy  marls, 
from  half  a  mile  wide,"  "  bearing  traces  of  an  and  with  frequent  masses  of  sulphate  of  lime 
immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with  (gypsum).    The  whole  is  impregnated  strongly 
violence,  ami  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the  with  sulphur,  and  also  with  salt.    At  die  nortK, 
valley."    The  body  of  detritus  discharged  by  it  is  worn  into  a  short  ridge  or  mnne,  with  very 
such  a  river  must  be  enormous.    22.  Of  the  steep  sides  and  serrated  ton.    Towards  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess  hardly  south,  the  top  widens  into  a  table-land.   A  scan- 
any  information.    We  know  that  it  is  formed  ty  growth  Of  shrubs,  so  scanty  as  to  be  almost 
by  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  invisible,  is  found  over  the  table  land, 
discern  that,  adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  28.  Then-  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
of  sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  with  conglomer-  peninsula  is  the  remnant  of  a  lied  of  late  aqueous 
ate  containing  porphyry  and  granite.    2.'J.  Of  strata  which  were  dejKwited  at  a  period  when 
the  plain  itself,  hardly  more  is  known  than  of  the  water  of  the  lake  stood  very  much  higher 
its  boundaries.    Its  greatest  width  from  W.  to  than  it  now  does,  but  which,  since  it  attainei 
E.  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  six  miles,  while  its  present  level,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  tlw 
its  length,  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain  action  of  the  winter  torrents,  are  gradually  l>c- 
to  the  range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears  ing  disintegrated,  and  carried  down  into"  the 
to  be  about  eight.    Thus  the  breadth  of  the  depths  of  the  lake.    It  may  have  been  deposited 
Ghdrt  seems  to  be  here  considerably  less  than  it  either  by  the  general  action  of  the  lake,  or  by 
is  anywhere  north  of  the  lake,  or  across  the  lake  the  special  action  of  a  river,  possibly  in  the  di- 
itself.    That  part  of  it  which  more  immediately  reetion  of  Wnth/  KnnL:   29.  The  extraordinary 
adjoins  the  lake  consists  of  two  very  distinct  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions 
sections,  divided  by  a  lane  running  nearly  N.  of  the  lake,  north  ami  south  of  the  peninsula, 
and  S.    Of  these  the  western  is  a  region  of  has  l»een  already  alluded  to.    The  former  is  a 
salt  and  barrenness,  hounded  by  the  salt  moun-  lx>wl,  which  at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of 
tain  of  Khtuhm  Vmum.    Near  the  lake,  it  bears  more  than  1,300  feet,  while  the  average  depth 
the  name  of  esSabkah,  i.e.  the  plain  of  salt  along  its  axis  rnav  be  taken  as  not  far  short  of 
mud.    24.  To  this  the  eastern  section  of  the  1,000.    On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  portion 
plain  is  an  entire  contrast.    A  dense  thicket  of  is  a  flat  plain,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  area 
reeds,  almost  impenetrable,  divides  it  from  the  nearly  level,  a  verv  few  feet  only  below  the 
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surface.  30.  Thus  the  circular  portion  below 
the  in'iiinaula,  and  a  part  of  the  channel,  form 
a  mere  lagoon,  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  basin  of  the  lake  proper.  This  por- 
tion, and  the  plain  at  the  south  as  far  as  the 
rise  or  offset  at  which  the  Arubah  commence*, 
—  a  district  in  all  of  some  sixteen  miles  by 
eight,  —  would  appear  to  have  beea  left,  by  the 
Ia»t  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  ground,  at 
a  level  not  far  In-low  its  present  one,  and  conse- 
quently much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  itself.  But  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three 
sides  by  highlands,  the  waters  of  which  have 
no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  delta  into 
which  those  waters  discharge  themselves.  It 
is  dithcult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  rej>orts  by  competent  observers.  But 
the  theory  that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a 
recent  change,  and  overflowed,  seems  directly 
contrary  to  the  natural  inference  from  the  fact 
that  such  large  torrents  discharge  themselves 
into  that  spot.  31.  The  water  of  the  lake  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  other  features.  Its 
most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its  great  weight. 
Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  at 
much  as  12  28;  that  is  to  say,  a  gallon  of  it 
would  weigh  over  12J  lbs.  instead  of  10  lbs., 
the  weight  of  distilled  water.  Water  so  heavy 
must  not  only  be  extremely  buoyant,  but  must 
possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoyancy  is  a  com- 
mon theme  of  remark  by  the  travellers  who 
have  been  upon  it  or  tn  it.  Dr.  Robinson 
"  could  never  swim  before,  either  in  fresh  or 
suit  water;"  yet  here  be  "could  sit,  stand,  lie, 
or  swim,  without  difficulty"  (Ii.  It.  i.  506). 
32.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
and  inertia,  the  American  ex)>edition  had  also 
practical  experience.    In  the  gale  in  which  the 

I tuny  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the 
ake,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  A  in 
Feahkah,  "  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats 
were  encountering  the  sledge-hammers  of  the 
Titans."  At  ordinary  times,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  action  of  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf  beats 
on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.  33.  One  or 
two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  In?  men- 
tioned. Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modern  ones,  mention  that  the  turbid  yellow 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a 
long  distance  in  the  lake.  The  haze  or  mist 
which  perpetually  broods  over  the  water  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
prodigious  evaporation. 

34.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is 
due  to  the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts 
which  it  holds  in  solution.  From  the  analysis 
of  the  U.  S.  expedition,  it  appears  that  each 
gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12J  lbs.,  contains 
nearly  3J  lbs.  (3  319)  of  matter  in  solution,  — an 
immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  loj  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains 
less  than  j  a  lb.  Of  this  3J  lbs.,  nearly  1  lb.  is 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  ;  about  2  lbs. 
chloride  of  magnesium,  and  less  than  J  a  lb. 
chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime).  The 
most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magne- 
sium, which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary  quan- 
tity. 35.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the 
water  may  be  named  generally  without  diffi- 


from  KfuiJtm  Umium,  and  the  coj 
springs  on  both  shores.    Balls  of  nearly  pure 


culty.  The  lime  and  magnesia  proceed  fror* 
the  "dolomitic  limestone  of  the  surrounding 
mountains;  from  the  gypsum  which  exists  on 
the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in  large  quantities; 
and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsula  and  else- 
where.   The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied 

copious  brinc- 
of  nen 

sulphur  (probably  the  deposit  ol  some  sulphur- 
ous stream)  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake,  on  the  peninsula,  on  the  western  beach 
and  the  north-western  heights,  and  on  the 
plain  S.  of  Jericho.  Manganese,  iron,  and 
alumina  huve  beeu  found  on  the  peninsula ;  and 
the  other  constituents  are  the  product  of  the 
numerous  mineral  springs  which  surround  the 
lake,  and  the  washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits 
on  the  shores,  which  ure  gradually  restoring  to 
the  lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages 
back  when  covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength 
of  these  ingredients  is  heightened  by  the  con- 
tinual evaporation.    36.  It  has  been  long  sup- 

Stsed  that  no  life  whatever  existed  in  the  lake, 
ut  recent  facts  show  that  some  inferior  organi- 
zations can  and  do  find  a  home  even  in  these  salt 
and  acrid  waters.  The  Cabinet  d  'Hist.  Natu- 
relle  at  Paris  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
coral  called  Stylophora  pistillata,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake  in  1837  by 
the  Mara,  dc  I'Escalopier,  and  has  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  a  resident  there,  and  not 
an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.  Ehrenherg 
discovered  eleven  species  of  Polygaster,  two 
of  Polythalamiss,  and  five  of  Phytolitharhv,  in 
mud  and  water  brought  home  by  Lepsius. 
The  copious  phosphorescence  mentioned  by 
Lynch  is  also  a  token  of  the  existence  of  life 
in  the  waters.  The  ducks  seen  diving  by  Poole 
must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some  form 
of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  37.  The 
statements  of  ancient  travellers  and  geographers, 
to  the  effect  that  no  living  creature  could  exist 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across  its 
surface,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  travellers. 
The  cancbrakes  of  Aim  FtshkaJi,  and  the  other 
springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbor  snipe, 
partridges,  ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds, 
as  well  as  frogs ;  hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are 
found  along  the  shore ;  and  the  thickets  of  A  in 
Jidy  contain  "innumerable  birds."  38.  Of 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  more  observa- 
tions arc  necessary  before  any  inferences  can 
be  drawn.  Lynch  states  that  a  stratum  at 
59°  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably  found  at  ten 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  Between  UWy 
Z&rka  and  Ain  Terabeh,  the  temp,  at  surface  was 
i  76°,  gradually  decreasing  to  62°  at  1,044  feet 
j  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named.  At  other 
times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged  from 
•  82°  to  90°,  ami  from  5°  to  10°  below  that  of 
,  the  air.  39.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
thing  inimical  to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
.  lake  or  its  shores,  except  what  naturally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  great  heat  of  the  climate.  The 
Chauarineh  and  Rashaideh  Arabs,  who  inhabit 
the  southern  and  western  sides  and  the  penin- 
sula, are  described  as  a  poor  stunted  race  ;  but 
I  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  heat  and  re- 
laxing nature  of  the  climate,  and  by  their  mea- 
gre way  of  life,  without  inferring  any  thing 
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ri.illv  unwholesome  in  the  exhalations  of 
lake. 

40.  Of  the  botany  of  the  Dead  Sea  little  or 
nothing  ean  l>e  said.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  por- 
tion 01  the  article  Palestine,  has  spoken  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  (VAdr  in  general,  and  of 
that  of  Ain  Jidu  and  the  N.  W '.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particular,  Beyond  these,  the  only 
parts  of  the  lake  which  he  explored,  nothing 
accurate  is  known.  A  few  plants  are  named 
hy  Seetzen  as  inhabiting  the  Gftor  ta-S<ijitJi  and 
the  peninsula.  41.  Of  the  zoology  of  the 
shores,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and  animals 
mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have  been 
already  named  ;  but  their  accurate  identifica- 
tion must  await  the  visit  of  a  trarcller  versed 
in  natural  history.  42.  The  appearance  of  the 
lake  does  not  fulfil  the  idea  conveyed  by  its 
popular  name.  "  The  Dead  Sea,"  says  a  re- 
cent traveller,  "did  not  strike  me  with  that 
sense  of  desolation  and  dreariness  which  I  sup- 
pose it  ought.  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling 
lake,  —  a  nice  ripple  on  its  surface."  Sectten, 
in  a  lengthened  and  unusually  enthusiastic  pas- 
sage, extols  the  beauties  of  the  view  from  the 
delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  IfWy  Mojib,  and  the 
advantage*  of  that  situation  tor  a  permanent 
residence.  43.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand,  tiie  lake  certainly  is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly, 
smoking  gulf.  In  this  respect,  it  docs  not  at 
all  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name.  At  sunrise 
and  sunset,  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly 
beautiful.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  knows  what  extraordinary 
pictures  are  sometimes  seen  mirrored  in  the 
sea-water  lochs  when  they  lie  unruffled  in  the 
calm  of  early  morning  or  of  sunset.  The  reflec 
tions  from  the  bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  said 
to  surpass  those  as  far  as  the  hues  of  the  moun- 
tains which  encircle  it,  when  lit  up  by  the  gor- 
geous rising  and  setting  suns  of  Syria,  surpass 
in  brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the  Kills 
aronnd  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Goyle.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  something  in  the  preva- 
lent sterility,  and  the  ^.ry,  burnt  look  of  the 
shores,  the  overpowering  heat,  the  occasional 
snudl  of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh  at  the 
southern  end,  and  the  fringe  of  dead  driftwood 
round  the  margin,  which  must  go  fur  to  excuse 
the  title  which  so  many  ages  have  attached  to 
the  lake,  and  which  we  may  he  sure  it  will 
never  lose.  44.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  the  condition  or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  bibli- 
cal times  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present.  Other  parts  of  Syria  may  have 
deteriorated  in  climate  and  apj>enrance,  owing 
lo  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  once  cov- 
ered them ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the 
ancient  existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake,  or  of  any  thing  which  would  ac- 
count for  its  destruction,  supposing  it  to  have 
existed.  When  Mai  dnerus  and  Callirrhoe  were 
inhabited,  and  when  the  Plain  of  Jericho  was 
occupied  with  the  crowded  population  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-garden-;, 
vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves, 
there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on  the 
shores.  But  this  can  never  have  materially 
affected  the  lake.    45.  The  connection  between 


I  this  singular  lake  and  the  biblical  history  is 

i  very  slight.  In  the  topographical  records  of 
the  Pentateuch  und  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it 
forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of  the  bounda- 

i  ries  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as  of  the  infe- 
rior divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  As  a 
landmark,  it  is  once  named  in  what  appear*  to 
be  a  quotation  from  a  lost  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a  remiuis- 

I  cence  of  the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv. 

i  8,  12).    Besides  this,  the  name  occurs  once  or 

I  twice^  in  the  imagery  of  the  prophets.  In  the 
New  Testament,  there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to 
it.    There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which 

i  the  "  Salt  Sea  "  is  mentioned  in  a  different 
manner  to  any  of  those  already  quoted,  viz.  as 

'  having  been  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  Vale 
of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  46.  Now  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no 
material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  upiter 
and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a  period  very 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion,  —  the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below 
it, —  if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to 
have  lieen  rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of 
submersion  —  the  gradual  silting-up  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  torrents  which  discharge  their  con- 
tents into  it.  Owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the 
plain,  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  level  of 
the  lake  would  affect  this  portion  very  materi- 
ally ;  nnd  it  is  qnite  allowable  to  believe  that  a 
few  wet  winters,  followed  by  cold  summers, 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to 
lay  the  whole  of  the  district  south  of  the  lagoon 
under  water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a 
part  of  the  "  Salt  Sea."  Such  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen. 
xiv.  3  may  have  witnessed,  and  placed  on  record. 
47.  This  is  merely  stated  as  a  possible  expla- 
nation ;  and  it  assumes  the  Vale  of  Siddim  to 
have  been  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  But  it  seems 
to  the  writer  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  this  note  on  a  document,  which  even 
in  his  time  was  probably  of  great  antiquity,  be- 
lieved that  the  present  lake  covered  a  district 
which  in  historic  times  had  been  permanently 
habitable  dry  land.  Such  was  the  implicit  be- 
lief of  the  whole  modern  world  —  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Reland  —  till  within  less 
than  half  a  century.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  passage  in  question 
is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Bible — Old  Tes- 
tament, Apocrypha,  or  New  Testament  —  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  the  cities  of  the 
plain  were  submerged,— a  notion  which  the 
present  writer  has  endeavored  elsewhere  (Sin- 

I  dim  :  Sodom;  Zoar]  to  show  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  48.  The  writer 
has  there  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the  bc- 

I  lief  which  prompted  the  statements  just  quoted 

!  from  modern  writers,  viz.  that  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  overthrew 
the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain.'  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion. It  is  not  only  unsupported  by  Scripture, 
but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of 
the  ground  lt*elf.  Of  the  situation  of  those 
cities,  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the  *'  Plain 
of  the  .Ionian,"  they  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  lake.  "Of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  de- 
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scribed  as  a  shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descend- 
ing from  the  skies.  Its  date  is  uncertain  ;  but 
we  shall  be  sale  in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of 
2.000  vears  belore  Christ.  The  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  may  have  been  by  vol- 
canic action  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
no  traces  of  it  have  yet  been  discovered,  and 
that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  have  had  no  con 
section  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  more  an- 
cient event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of 
the  -Jordan  aiid  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  sub- 
sequent time  cut  it  off  from  commuuication 
with  the  Hcd  Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them 
the  tract  of  the  Wadjf  AruUth. 

Seal.  The  importance  attached  to  seals  in 
the  East  is  so  great,  that,  without  one,  no  docu- 
ment is  regarded  as  authentic.  The  use  of 
some  method  of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore, 
of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  methods 
used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  en- 
graved stones,  pierced  through  their  leugth,  and 
hung  by  a  string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck, 
or  set  in  rings  lor  the  linger.  The  most  ancient 
form  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  scarabams, 
formed  of  precious  or  common  stone,  or  even 
of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  Hat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved. 
Cylinder*  of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices 
were  also  used  as  siguets.  But  in  many  cases 
the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed 
with  the  seal,  and  attached  to  the  document, 
whether  of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by  strings. 
The  use  of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  the 
Book  of  Job  (xxxviii.  14),  and  the  signet-ring 
as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in  the 
case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18),  who  probably, 
like  many  modern  Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by 
a  string  from  his  neck  or  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  ring  or  the  seal  as  an  emblem  of  authority 
both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  is 
mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.42),of  Ahab(l  K.  xxi.  8),  of  Ahasue- 
rus  (Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Darius  (Dan. 
vi.  17  ;  also  1  Mace.  vi.  15),  and  as  an  evidence 
of  a  covenant  in  Jcr.  xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Nch.  ix. 
38.  x.  1  ;  Hag.  ii.  23.  Its  general  importance 
is  denoted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word, 
Rev.  v.  1,  ix.  4.  Engraved  signets  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  as  is  evident 
in  the  description  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate, Ex.  xxviii.  11,  36,  xxxix.  6;  and  the 
work  of  the  engraver  as  a  distinct  occupation 
is  mentioned  in  Ecelus.  xxxviii.  2". 

Se  ba  (pi.  Sebaim;  A.  V.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered Sah.eans)  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Cash.  The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or 
country  Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentioned  at 
the  close  of  the  list,  ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia, 
and  apparently  afterwards  in  Assyria :  of  the 
names  enumerated  between  Seba  and  Nimrod. 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  belong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  thus  may  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cush- 
ite settlement*,  one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
far  enough,  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of 
the  African  Cush.  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  ex- 
act position  of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed. 
Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Cush  ((len.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  there 
are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four  notices  of 


the  nation  i  1 '-.  lxxii.  lo  ;  Is.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14 j 
The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a  difficult 
passage  .  "  And  with  men  of  the  multitude  of 
Adam  I  were]  brought  drunkards  [but  the  Km 
reads  'people  of  Seba 'J  from  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets   upon  their  hands,  mid 
beautiful  crowns  upon  their  heads  "  (xxiii-  48). 
The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the  ides 
that  a  nation  is  meant  ;  but  the  reading  of  the 
text  is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the 
meuiiou  of  the  "druukards."    These  passages 
seem  to  show  (if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba 
was  a  nation  of  Africa,  bordering  on  or  included 
in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time  independent, 
aud  of  political  importance.    We  are  thus  able 
to  conjecture  the  jiosition  of  Seba.    No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have 
excluded  the  Island  of  Meroc ;  and  therefore 
this  one  of  Solomon's  time  may  be  identified 
with  that  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  period 
of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  the  basis  of 
that  power  that  made  SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco. 
able  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  lound  the  Ethio- 
pian dynasty  which  ruled  that  country  as  well 
as  Ethiopia.   Joscphus  says  that  Saba  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city 
of  Meroe  ;  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  of 
the  Noachian  settlements,  Sabas.    The  Island 
of  Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the  Ai- 
bara,  the  most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile, 
aud  the  Astapus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  "  Blur 
River,"  the  eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents  : 
it  is  also  described  as  bounded  by  the  Astabo- 
ras, the  Astapus,  and  the  Astasobns,  die  latter 
two  uniting  to  form  the  Blue  River,  but  this  is 
essentially  the  same  thing.    It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  kingdom  rich  and  productive.  The 
chief  city  was  Meroe,  which  was  an  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.    The  remains  of  the  city 
Meroc  have  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 
Sebat.  [Month.] 

SeC'acah.  One  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
which  were  situated  in  the  Midbar  ("  wilder- 
ness"), that  is,  the  tract  bordering  on  the 
Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61).  Its  position  is  not 
known. 

Secheni'aa.  1.  Shechaniah  2  (l  Esd. 
viii.  29).  —  2.  Shechakiah  3  (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 
Ap. 

Se'chu.  A  place  mentioned  once  only 
(1  Sam.  xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying  on  the 
route  between  Saul  s  residence,  Gibcah,  and 
Ramah  (Ramathaim  Zophim),  that  of  Samuel. 
It  was  notorious  for  "  the  great  well  "  (or  rather 
cistern)  which  it  contained.  Assuming  that 
Saul  started  from  Gibcah  (TuUt'l  d-Ful),  and 
that  Netty  Satntnl  is  Ramah,  then  Sir  Xeballa 
(the  Well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modern  trav 
eller  to  contain  a  large  pit,  would  l»e  in  a  suita- 
ble position  for  the  great  Well  of  Scchu. 

SoCUIl  dUS  was  a  Tbcssalonian  who  went 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as 
Asia,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third 
missionary  tour  (sec  Acts  xx.  4). 

Sedeci  as.  L  The  father  of  Maasciah 
(Bar.  i.  1),  and  apparently  identical  with  the 
false  prophet  in  Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.-2.  Zcde- 
kiah.  king  of  Judah  (Bar.  i.  8).  Ap. 

Seer.  [Prophet.) 

Se  gub.    1.  The  youngest  son  of  Hicl  the 
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wthclitc,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (I  K.  xvi.  .14). 
—  2.  Son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 

Seir,  Mount.  We  have  both  44  land  of 
Seir"  ((Jen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30)  and  44  Mount 
Seir"  ((ien.  xiv.  6).  1.  The  original  name 
of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  alone  the  east 
side  of  the  Valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  may  cither 
have  been  derived  from  Seir  the  Hon'tc,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  alxmginal 
inhabitants  ((Jen.  xxxvi.  20),  or,  what  is  per- 
haps more  probable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Gehala,  or 
Gebalenc,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Jose- 
phus,  and  also  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome.  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra, 
is  still  called  Jebal,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal. 
The  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much 
farther  south  than  the  modern  province,  as  is 
shown  by  the  words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  It  had 
the  Am  bah  on  the  west  (ver.  1  and  8);  it  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  pla- 
teau of  Arabia  begins.  Itt  northern  border  is 
not  so  accurately  determined.  The  land  of 
Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended  from 
"  the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  even 
unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part 
of  Kdom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak 
must  have  been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now 
there  is  a  line  of  44  naked  "  {halak  signified 
'  naked  ")  white  hills  or  cliffs  which  runs  across 
the  great  valley  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between  the 
Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it. 
The  view  or  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  appear  as  a 
line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extend- 
ing up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir."  The  impres- 
sion left  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  was 
that  this  is  the  very  44  Mount  Halak  that  goeth 
up  to  Seir."  2.  An  entirely  different  place 
from  the  foregoing;  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  north  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  10  only).  It  lay  westward  of  Kir- 
iath-jearim,  nnd  between  it  and  Beth-shemesh. 
If  Knriet  el- E nab  be  the  former,  and  Ainshnns 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady 
Altj  and  the  Wady  Ghumb.  How  the  name  of 
Seir  came  to  be  placed  so  far  to  the  north  of 
the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  oc- 
curring in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  an  incursion  by  the  Edomitcs  which 
has  escaped  record.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  some  peculiarity 
in  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  spot. 

Sei  rath.  The  place  to  which  Ehud  fled 
after  his  murder  of  Eglon  (Jndg.  iii.  26.  27). 
It  was  in  *'  Mount  Ephraim"  (27),  a  continu- 
ation, perhaps,  of  the  same  wooded,  shagsjv 
hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of  .SV/r 
and  Seirath )  which  stretched  even  so  fur  south 
as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  It  has  hitherto  escaped  observation  in 
modern  times. 

So  la  and  Selah,  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  Is.  xvi.  1  : 
rendered  "the  rock"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i. 
36,  2  Chr.  xxv.  12,  Obad.  3.    Probably  the  city 


later  known  as  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  arc 
found  about  two  days' journey  N.  of  the  top  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba|  and  three  or  lour  S.  from 
Jericho.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor,  and  there- 
fore Edomite  territory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and 
called  Jokthkkl.  In  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  h.c,  it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  Xabathasans,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
attacks  of  Antigonus.  About  70  B.C.,  Petra 
appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  city 
Petra  lay,  though  at  a  high  level,  in  u  hollow 
shut  in  by  mountaiu-cliffs.  and  approached  only 
by  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which,  and  across 
the  city's  site,  the  river  winds. 

Sola-Ham-Mahlekoth  [U.  "the  cliff 
of  escapes"  or  "of  divisions").  A  rock  or 
cliff*  in  the  wilderness  ot  Maon,  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28).  No  identification 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

Selah.  This  word,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and 
three  times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms, 
it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three 
times,  and  in  one  four  times  -  -always  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Pa.  lv.  19  [20l.  Ivii.  3 
(4 1,  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the 
psalms  in  which  it  occure,  except  eleven  (iii., 
r ii.,  xxiv.,  xxxii.,  xlviii.,  I.,  Ixxxii.,  lxxxiii., 
lxxxvii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical 
direction,  "  to  the  Chief  Musician "  (comp. 
also  Hab.  iii.  19);  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
find  the  words  mizm&r  (A.  V.  44  Psalm  "),  Shig- 
gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate 
that  thev  were  intended  for  music.  Besides 
these,  in 'the  titles  of  the  Psalms  ja  which  Se- 
lah occurs,  we  meet  with  the  musical  term 
Alamoth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith  (Ivii.,  lix.  Vxxv  ), 
Gittith  (lxxxi.,  Ixxxiv.),  Mahalath  Lcannoth 
(Ixxxviii.),  Mich  tarn  (lvii.,  lix.,  lx.),  Ne^nah 
(lxi.),  Neginoth  (iv.,  liv.,  lv.,  Ixvti.,  lxxvi. ; 
comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and  Shushan-eduth  (lx.); 
and  on  this  association  alone  might  be  formed 
a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these,  Selah 
itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the 
musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture.  In  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  Targum  renders  the  word 
by  "  for  ever,"  "  for  ever  and  ever."  In  Pa. 
xlix.  13  [14),  it  has  "for  the  world  to  come ;  " 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  5  (6),  "for  the  life  everlasting;  " 
and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5  [6],  "continually."  This 
interpretation,  which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  rabbinical  writers,  is  purelv  tradi- 
tional, and  based  upon  no  etymology  whatever. 
It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodo- 
tion,  Jerome,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  some 
instances.  That  this  rendering  is  manifestly 
inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as  for  instance 
Ps.  xxi.  2  [3),  xxxii.  4.  lxxxi.  7  [8),  and  Hab. 
iii.  3,  and  sii]>erfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8 
[9],  Ixxxiv.  4  [.")).  Ixxxix.  4  [T»],  was  point- 
ed out  long  since  by  Ahen  Ezra.  In  the 
Psalms,  the  uniform  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
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Aay-oW  The  Vulgan  omits  it  entirely.  The 
rendering  6m\^akfia  of  the  LXX  and  other 
translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that 
of  the  Targum  "  for  ever,"  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  any  known  etymology-  With  regard  to 
ling  of  A«VaVa  't8C'f  tncrc  »*  tP"*-'1" 


the 

dnuht.  Jerome  enumerates  the  various  opin- 
ion* which  have  been  held  upon  the  subject : 
that  diaftmlma  denotes  a  change  of  metre,  a 
creation  of  the  Spirit's  influence,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  another  sense.  Others,  he  says,  regard 
it  us  indicating  a  ditference  of  rhythm,  and  the 
fiU  nee  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir.  On 
the  whole,  the  rendering  dtuyo//<a  rather  in- 
the  difficulty ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
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be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and 
signification  is  obscure.  Leaving  the  Versions 
and  the  Fathers,  we  come  to  the  rabbinical 
writers,  the  majority  of  whom  follow  the  Tar- 
guui,  and  the  dictum  of  K.  Eliczer.  in  render- 
ing Selah  "  forever."  But  Aben  Ezra  (on  Pa. 
iii.  3)  showed  that,  in  some  passages,  this  ren- 
dering was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his 
ov%  u  opinion  that  Scluti  was  a  word  of  empha- 
sis, used  to  give  weight  and  importance  to 
what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  truth. 
Kimchi  explained  it  as  a  musical  term,  signify- 
ing a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice.  Among 
modern  writers,  there  is  the  same  diversity  of 
opinion.  Oesenius  derives  Selah  from  tahih, 
to  mi  spend.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation, 
he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  citlier,  "  sus}>end 
the  voice,"  that  is,  "  be  silent,"  a  hint  to  the 
lingers  ;  or  "  raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instru- 
ments." In  either  case,  he  regards  it  as  de- 
noting a  pause  in  the  song,  which  was  filled  up 
bv  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Levites. 
Lwald  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  result 
by  a  dinVrcnt  process.  He  regards  the  phrase 
"Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Ps.  ix.  16  |17],  as  the 
full  form,  signifying  "  music,  Btrike  up !  "  — an 
indication  that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to 
cease  while  the  instruments  alone  came  in. 
llengstenberg  follows  Oesenius,  I>e  Wette,  and 
others,  in  the  rendering  imimp,  but  refers  it 
to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  understands 
it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  cmict  reflection.  If  this  were  the 
case.  Selah  at  the  end  of  a  psalm,  would  be  su- 
per6ous.  The  same  meaning  of  fiau.se,  or  end, 
is  arrived  at  by  Fiirst.  Davidson  says, — 
"The  word  denotes  eieixttion,  or  asernt,  i.e. 
lottd,  clear.  The  music  which  commonly  ac- 
companied the  singing  was  soft  and  feeble.  In 
ca>cs  where  it  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
"luring  the  silence  of  the  song,  Selah  was  the 
«>ign.  At  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  nave  read- 
ily Urn  strongest  and  loudest."  August! 
thought  it  was  an  exclamation,  like  halleluiah i 
and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  late  Prof. 
Lee,  who  classes  it  among  the  interjections,  and 
renders  it  praise.  Beyond  the  fact  that  Selah 
in  a  musical  term,  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
;tlM»iit  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark"  ius  to  its 
meaning. 

Sel  ed.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nadab,  a  dc- 
H-endant  of  Jcrahmecl  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Selemi  a.  One  of  the  five  men  "  ready  to 
write  swiftly,"  whom  Esdras  was  commanded 
u»  take  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24).  Ap. 


Selemi'a*  Shslsmiah  i  (l  Esd.  ix34). 

Ap.  n 

Seleuei  a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
was  practical!/  the  seaport  of  Antioch.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  about  six- 
teen miles.  We  are  expressly  told  that  St. 
Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  sailed  from 
Seleuciu  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mission- 
ary circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4)  ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  it 
(xiv.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and  convenient 
seaport  was  constructed  by  the  first  Seleucus, 
and  here  he  was  buried.  It  retained  its  impor- 
tance in  Roman  times,  and  in  St.  Paul's  day  it 
had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city.  The 


Seleu'cUB  IV.  (Philopator),  "king  of 
Asia"  (2  Mace.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of  the  prov- 
inces included  in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
cording to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleucidss, 
even  when  they  had  lost  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  (com p.  I  Mace.  viii.  6,  xi.  13,  xii.  39, 
xiii.  32),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antt- 
ochus  the  Great.  He  took  part  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and  three 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  murdered,  after 
a  reign  of  twelve  years  (B.C.  175),  by  He- 
liodorus,  one  of  his  own  courtiers  (Dan.  xi. 
SO).  His  son  Demetrius  L  (Soter),  whom  be 
had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to  Rome, 
after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  gained 
the  crown  in  162  n.c.  (1  Mace.  vii.  1  ;  2  Mace, 
xi  v.  1 . )  The  general  policy  of  Seleucus  towards 
the  Jews,  like  that  of  his  father  (2  Mace  iii.  2, 
3),  was  conciliatory,  and  he  undertook  a  large 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-service  (2 
Mace.  iii.  3,  6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  false 
representations  of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer  [Si- 
mon 3],  he  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to 
carry  away  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Tem- 
ple by  means  of  the  same  Heliodorus  who 
murdered  him.  The  attempt  signally  failed, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards 
showed  any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2 
Mace.  iv.  5,  6).  Ap. 

Seta.  Siism  the  patriarch  (Luke  iii. 
36). 

Semachi'ah.   One  of  the  sons  of  Shcma- 

iah  9  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Sem'ei.  1.  Bhxiuu  h  (l  Esd.  ix.  33).— 

2.  BaiMSI  16  (Esth.  xi.  2).  —  3.  The  father 
of  Mattathios  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  26). 

Semellius.  Shimshai  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  17, 
25,  30).  Ap. 

Sem'iS.    Shimei  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  23).  Ap. 

Semitic  Languages.  IShemitic  Lan- 
guages.] 

Senaah.    The  "children  of  Senaah  "  are 
enumerated  amongst  the  "  people  of  Israel 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub 
baWI  (Ezr.  ii.  35;  Neh.  vii.  38).    In  Xeh.  iii 

3,  the  name  is  given  with  the  article,  has-Scm 
aah.  The  names  in  these  lists  are  mostly 
those  of  towns  ;  but  Senaah  docs  not  occu* 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible  as  attached  to  a  town. 
The  Magdal-Senna,  or  ••  great  Senna  "  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho 
("Senna"),  however,  is  not  inappropriate  in 
position.    Berthcau  suggests  that  Senaah  rep 
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resents,  not  a  single  place,  but  a  district ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  corroborate  this. 

Sell  eh.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  iso- 
lated rocks  which  stood  in  the  "  passage  of 
Michmash  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  It  was  the  south- 
ern one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to 
Geba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  a  "  thorn," 
or  thorn-bush.  Josephus  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  Titus's  army  was  at  a  spot 
"  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called  the  val- 
ley "  or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns,  near  to  a 
Tillage  called  GabathsaouleV  U.  Gibeath  of 
Saul. 

Sen'ir.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
viz.  1  Chr.  v.  23  and  Ez.  xxvii.  5;  but  it 
should  be  found  in  two  other  passages,  in  each 
of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  above,  viz.  Dcut.  iii.  9  and  Cant.  tv.  8. 
In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  Shenir. 
It  is  the  Araontc  name  for  the  mountain  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  which  the  Hebrews  called 
Hkrmox,  and  the  Phoenicians  Sikiox  ;  or  per- 
haps it  was  rather  the  name  for  a  portion  of 
the  mountain  than  the  whole.    Abulfeda  re- 

rnrts  that  the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of 
►amascus  —  that  usual  I  v  denominated  Jtbtl  eth 
SUnrky.  "  the  East  Mountain  "  —  was  in  his  day 
called  .SVniV. 

Sennach  erib  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Sargon.  His  navne  in  the  original  is  read 
as  Ttin-akki-irih,  which  is  understood  to  mean, 
"Sin  (or  the  Moon)  increases  brothers:"  an 
indication  that  he  was  not  the  first-born  of  his 
father.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  Sen- 
nacherib during  his  father's  lifetime.  From 
his  name,  and  from  a  circumstance  related  by 
Polyhistor,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  not  the 
eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the  crown  till 
the  year  before  his  father's  death,  Sennacherib 
mounted  the  throne  B.C.  702.  His  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of  Babvlo- 
nia.  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army.  Me- 
rodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a  battle,  hut  was 
defeated,  and  driven  from  the  country.  In  his 
third  year  (B.C.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities, 
as  well  as  from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged 
and  captured  Ascnlon,  made  war  on  Egypt, 
which  was  still  dependent  on  Ethiopia,  took 
Libnah  anil  Lachish  on  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
«nd,  having  probably  concluded  a  convention 
with  his  chief  enemy,  finally  marched  against 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  "  Sennacherib  came  up  against  all  the 
A.-nced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them"  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against 
"  Hiskiah,"  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
of  this  chapter  (ver.  13-16).  In  the  following 
year  (b.c.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia 
ibr  the  second  time.  It  was  perhaps  in  this 
same  year  that  Sennacherib  made  his  second 
expedition  into  Palestine.  Hezekiah  had  again 
revolted,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Egypt. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  the 
Assyrian  king  marched  past  it  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  attacked  once  more  Lachish  and  Lib- 
nah, but  apparently  failed  to  take  them,  sent 
messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  | 


xviii.  17),  and,  on  their  return  without  his  sub- 
mission, wrote  him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K. 

xix.  14).  Tirhaka  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
the  Egyptians  when  an  event  occurred  which 
relieved"  Iwth  Egypt  and  JocliU  from  their 
danger.  In  one  night,  the  Assyrians  lust,  either 
by  a  pestilence  or  by  some  more  awful  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  185,000  men!  The 
camp  immediately  broke  up  —  the  king  fled. 
Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in  safety,  and 
was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  disaster  which 
had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging  in  other 
wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to  have 
carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year, 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Annenia  and  Media  ; 
after  which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year, 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia. From  this  point  his  annals  fail  us.  Sen- 
nacherib reigned  twenty-two  years.  The  date 
of  his  accession  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptol- 
emy to  B.C.  702,  the  first  year  of  Belibus,  or 
Elibus.  The  date  of  his  death  is  marked  in 
the  same  document  by  the  accession  of  Asari- 
danus  ( Esar-haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
in  n.c.  680.  The  monuments  are  in  exact  con- 
formity with  these  dates,  for  the  22d  year  of 
Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them,  while 
they  have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a  later 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates 
with  the  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  most  nmg- 
nificent  of  the  Assyriun  kings.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  fixed  the  se».\  of  gov- 
ernment permanently  at  Nineveh,  which  he 
carefully  repaired,  and  adorned  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the  grand  pal- 
ace at  Koyunjik.  He  al>o  erected  monuments 
in  distant  countries.  Of  the  death  of  Sen 
nachcrib  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  brief 
statement  of  Scripture,  that  "  as  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god, 
Adrammclech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him 
with  the  sword,  and  escaped  into  the  land  of 
Armenia  "  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38). 

Sen  null.  Properly  Hassenuah,  with  the 
def.  article.  A  Bcnjamite,  the  father  of  Judah, 
who  was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Se'oriill.  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by  Da- 
vid fl  Chr.  xxiv.  8). 

Se'phar.  It  is  written,  after  the  enume- 
ration of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  "  And  their  dwell- 
ing was  from  Mesha  as  thou  gocst  unto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  east  "  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Joktan  it  cs  was  probably  from 
west  to  east,  and  they  occupied  the  south-west- 
ern jtortion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted 
identifications  of  Arabian  places  and  trilics  with 
their  Joktanite  originals  are  included  within 
these  limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern 
boundary.  There  appears  to  lie  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  seaport  town  called  Dhafa'ri  or 
Zafari,  and  Dhufar  or  Zafar,  without  the  in- 
flectional termination,  represents  the  biblical 
site  or  district.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of 
the  Bible ;  and  the  identification  has,  according- 
ly, been  generally  accepted  by  critics.  Mora 
accurately,  it  appears  to  preserve  the  name 
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mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to  he  in  the  dis- 
trict anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
count,  in  the  province  of  Hadramawt,  and  near 
to  the  district  which  adjoins  that  ttrovince  on 
the  ea»t,  called  EshSinhr.  M.  Fresnel  give* 
almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  Uttrt*  tur  t'/fist.  (its  Aruf*3 
ai nut  I ' In/amitiiw.  Zafar,  he  tells  us,  pro- 
nounced by  the  modern  inhabitants  "  Isfor,  is 
now  the  name  of  a  aerie*  of  village*  situate,  some 
of  theru  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirhat  and  Ras- 
Sajir,  extending  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey, 
or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east  to  west.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are 
name.]  Takah,  rid  Daharee*.  El-Beleed,  El- 
Hafeh,  Salahah,  and  Awkad.  The  first  four  are 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.  El-Beleed,  otherwise  called 
Harkam.  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  an- 
cient Zafar.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying 
between  the  ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is 
on  the  land  side  of  the  town.  The  classical 
writers  mention  Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar, 
in  lone.  88°,  lat.  U°  30',  according  to  Ptol., 
the  capital  of  the  Sapnharitae,  placed  by  Ptol. 
ncur  the  Homeritas ;  but  their  accounts  are 
obscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay. 

Seph'urad.  A  name  which  occurs  in 
Obad.  ver.  20  only.  Its  situation  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  cannot  even 
now  Ik*  said  to  he  settled.  (I.)  The  reading  of 
the  LXX.,  fuf  'Efywfld,  is  probably  a  mere  con- 
jecture, though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form 
of  the  name  in  the  then  original,  viz.  Scpharath. 
(2.)  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Iiotporiu,  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  Bos- 
porus Jerome's  teacher  alluded,  —  the  Cimme- 
rian or  the  Thracian.  The  Targum  Jonathan 
and  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and,  from  them,  the 
modern  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as  Spain 
(Ispamia  and  Ispania).  (3.)  Others  have  sug- 
gested the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphara 
in  Mesopotamia ;  but  that  is  more  probably 
SemiaryaiM.  (4.)  The  name  has  perhaps 
been  discovered  in  the  cuneiform  Persian  in- 
scriptions of  Xnlc*h-i-/in*tum  and  Behistun,  and 
also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given  by  Nicbuhr. 
In  the  latter,  it  occurs  lietween  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK 
(Cuppadocia)  and  Ta  USA  (Ionia).  De  Saey 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  identification  of 
this  with  Sepharad ;  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggested  by  Lassen  that  S  Pa  Ra  D  was  iden- 
tical with  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 
(5.)  Ewald  considers  that  Sepharad  has  a'con- 
nection  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Scpharam, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three 
hours  from  Alckn,  i.e.  doubtless  the  modern 
Shefa  '  Omar.  ( 6. )  Michaelis.  among  other  con- 
jectures, ingeniously  suggests  that  the  "  Spar- 
tans "  of  1  Mace.  xii.  15  arc  accurately  "  Seph- 
aradites." 

Sepharva'im  is  mentioned  by  Sennache- 
rib in  his  letter  to  TIezekiah  as  a  city  whose 
king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians 
(2  K.  xix.  13  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xviii. 
34).  It  is  coupled  with  Hcna  and  Ava,  or 
Ivah,  which  were  towns  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  mentioned,  in  2  K. 


1  xrii.  24,  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Arm, 
and  also  with  Cut  hah  and  Babylon.  These 
indications  are  enough  to  justify  ns  in  iden- 
I  tifying  the  place  with  the  famous  town  of 
Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon, 
which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Mosaib. 
The  dual  form  indicates  that  there  were  two 
Sipparas,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Bc- 
rosus  called  Sippara  "  a  city  of  the  sun  ; "  and 
in  the  inscriptions  it  bears  the  same  title,  being 
called  Ttipar  tha  Sfuimas,  or  "  Sippara  of  the 
Sun ; "  the  sun  being  the  chief  object  of  wor- 
ship there  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  31). 

Sephe  la.  The  Greek  form  of  the  ancient 
word  has-Shffelah,  the  native  name  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  low-lying  fiat  district 
which  intervenes  between  the  central  highlands 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  and  northern  portion  of  which  was  known 
as  Sharow.  The  name  occurs  throughout  the 
topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historical 
works,  and  the  topographical  passages  in  the 
prophets  ;  always  with  the  article  prefixed,  and 
always  denoting  the  same  region  (Dcut.  i.  7; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  16  a,  xii.  8,  xv.  33 : 
Judg.  i.  9  ;  1  K.  x.  27  ;  I  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  2 
Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxviii.  18;  Jer. 
xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13;  Obad.  19; 
Zceh.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these  passages,  how- 
ever, the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a 
proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Campagna,  the 
Woldt,  the  Carte,  but  as  a  mere  appellative, 
and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  "  the  valley,"  "the 
plain,"  M  the  low  plains,"  and  "  the  Tow  coun- 
try." The  name  Shcfelnh  is  retained  in  the 
old  versions,  o-cn  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
Rabbi  Joseph  on  Chronicles  (probably  as  late 
as  the  11th  century  a  d.).  It  was  actually  in 
use  down  to  the  5th  century.  No  definite 
limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shefelah,  nor  is  it 

Srohahlc  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
oshua  (xt.  33-47),  it  contains  43  "cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages 
dependent  on  them.  Of  these,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  avails  us,  the  most  northern  was 
Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaza,  and  the  most 
western  Nezib  (about  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated,  not  in  the  plain,  nor 
even  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  central  moun- 
tains, but  in  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  in  an- 
cient times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such 
the  constant  subject  of  warfare  between  Philis- 
tines and  Israelites,  and  the  refuge  of  the  latter 
when  the  harvests  in  the  central  country  were 
ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But  it  was 
also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies, 
—  visits  which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom. 

Septuagint.  The  causes  which  produced 
this  version,  the  number  and  names  of  the  trans- 
lators, the  times  at  which  different  portions  were 
j  translated,  are  all  uncertain.  It  appears  at  the 
present  day  in  four  principal  editions.  1.  Bib- 
lia  Polvglbtta  Complutcnsis,  a.i>.  1514-1517. 
2.  The'Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  a.d.  1518.  3. 
The  Roman  Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Six- 
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tus  V.,  a.d.  1587.  4.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the 
Codex  Alcxandrinus.by  H.  II.  Babcr.A.D.  1816. 
1,  2.  The  texts  of  (f)  and  (2)  were  proba- 
bly formed  bv  collation  of  several  MSS.  3. 
The  Roman  'Edition  (3)  is  printed  from  the 
venerable  Codex  Vaticanus.  A  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  prepared  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome  by  Vcrcel- 
loni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  edi- 
tion is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  MS.  4.  The  Facsimile 
Edition,  by  Mr.  Baber,  is  printed  with  types 
made  after' the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  Coder 
Aiexttndrinus.  —  Manuscripts.  The  various  read- 
ings given  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  enable  us  to 
judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character  of  the 
several  MSS.  and  ot  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  distin- 
guished thus  by  Holmes :  the  uncial  by  Roman 
numerals,  the  cursii*  by  Arabic  figures.  Among 
them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their  proba- 
ble dates,  and  estimates  of  value,  a*  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch :  — 


Uncial.' 

I.  CorroKiAJcts.   Brit.  Mui.  (fragment*) 
II.  Vaticajo  i».    Vat.  Library ,  Rome  .  . 
III.  Ai.kx  vsdkisi  *.   Brit.  Mua.  .... 
VII.  Amrkomam -.i.   Atntmn.  Lib.,  Milan  . 

X.  COISUKIAKI'*. 


Century. 

.  4 
4 

.  6 
.  7 
.  1 


CURSIVK. 


It 


Hluillar  to  Coraplut  Text  and 


II 
10 


L'hltflanu*. 
10H.  Hi  . 

25.  Monachienat*.  Munich   10 

88.  Vuticanu*  (num.  x.).    Vat  Lib.,  similar  to 

72   U 

V».  Gla«Kuen«ls   12 

61.  Bodlelanua.  Laud.  36,  notffl  optima  ...  12 
64.  Parl«len»U  (II).    Imperial  Library   .   .  lOorll 

72.  Vent-tun.    Maxltni  facU-mtua   13 

75.  Oxonli-iixla.   (Univ.  Coll.)   12 

H4.  Vatican u»  (1 901 1,  optima  notai   11 

}J}M  Kerrarienaia.  These  two  agree  14 

lis  }  Partaleni*  'Trap  Lib  }  ^TtlFmAlS)"*'  { 13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably 
from  each  other,  and  consequently  differ  in 
various  decrees  from  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of 
the  readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exo- 
dus :  —  1.  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with 
the  Hebrew  ;  others  differ  very  much.  2.  The 
chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  addi- 
tion or  omission  of  words  and  clauses.  3. 
Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  80  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS. 
differ  from  the  Roman  text,  cither  b>*  addition 
or  omission,  in  agreement  with  the  itebrew ;  26 
places  (J)  where 'differences  of  the  same  kind 
are  not  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew.  There  is 
therefore  a  large  balance  against  the  Roman 
text,  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 
4.  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number 
of  differences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest 
number  of  class .0).  There  is  evidently  some 
strong  reason  for  this  close  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew  in  these  MSS.  But  whence  these 
varieties  of  text  ?  Was  the  Version  at  first 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in  (72) 


and  (59)  1  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  intv 
the  less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ' 
Or  was  the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like 
the  Vatican  text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by 
critical  labors,  into  the  more  accurate  form  of 
the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  the  scale  1 
History  supplies  the  answer.  Jerome  speaks 
of  two  copies,  one  older  and  less  accurate,  xotvi/, 
fragments  of  which  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  Version  ;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  bis  own 
new  Latin  Version.  In  another  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  translation, 
and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Origen,  finding  great  discord- 
ance in  the  several  copies  of  the  LXX.,  laid 
this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other  three 
translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus ;  and,  taking  their  accordance  with  each 
other  as  the  test  of  their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew, 
marked  the  copy  of  the  LXX.  with  an  obeJos  H-, 
where  he  found  superfluous  words,  and  supplied 
the  deficiencies  or  the  LXX.  by  words  taken 
from  the  other  versions,  with  an  asterisk,  *, 
prefixed.  From  Eusebius,  we  learn,  that  this 
work  of  Origen  was  called  TcrpairXu,  the  fourfold 
Bible.  But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the 
smaller  portion  of  Origen's  labors  :  he  rested 
not  till  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Septuagint  directly 
with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  thus  de- 
scribes the  labors  which  led  to  the  greater  work 
the  Hexapla ;  the  last  clause  of  the  passage 
refers  to  the  Tetrapla:  "So  careful  was  Ori- 
gen's investigation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  that 
he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  original  Scriptures  received 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters ;  and 
reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ; 
and  discovered  some  translations  varying  from 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  which  he  searched  out  and 
brought  to  light  from  their  long  concealment 
in  neglected  corners ;  .  .  .  and  in  his  Hexapla, 
after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  vca,  a  sixth  and  seventh  transla- 
tion, stating  that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a 
cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  son 
of  Severus;  and  bringing  these  all  into  one 
view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ; 
having  arranged  separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  an  d  Theodo- 
tion. together  with  the  version  of  the  Seventy." 
From  Jerome,  we  learn  that,  in  the  Hexapla,  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  He- 
brew letters,  in  the  next  column  in  Greek 
letters.  The  fate  of  this  laborious  work  is  un- 
known. It  was  brought  from  Tyre,  and  laid 
up  in  the  Library  at  Cassarea,  and  there  prob- 
ably perished  by  the  flames,  a.d.  653.  One 
copy,  however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphiltis 
ami  Eusebius.  of  the  column  containing  the 
corrected  text  of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen's 
asterisk*  and  obeli,  ami  the  letters  denoting  from 
hicfa  of  the  other 


.  wmcn  oi  tnc  other  translators  each  addition 

1  The  Oodex  Nlnalttcus,  an  uncial  MS.,  is  sup-  1   ,  ,   _  .  .        ,  , ,  * 

m-d  by  Tiacuendorf  to  be  aa  ancient  as  Cod.  Vatl-  |  w*»  >"ken-  J"'9  coPv  «  probably  the  ancestor 
lau  (ft.).  I  of  those  codices  which  now  approach 
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nearly  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are  entitled  [[emptor. 
To  the**  main  sources  of  our  existing  MSS. 


be  added  the  recension*  of  the  Septuagint 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  viz.  those  of 
Lucian  of  Antioch,  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Origcn.  Each  of 
these  had  a  wide  range,  — that  of  Lucian  in  the 
churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  that 
of  Hesychius  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while 
the  churches  lying  Itetween  these  two  regions 
used  the  Hexaplar  text  copied  by  Eusebiu*  and 
Pamphilus. 

1.  History  or  thb  Version. — The  an- 
cient text,  called  awry,  which  was  current  !»•• 
fore  the  time  of  Origen,  whence  came  it  1  1. 
This  version  whs  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An 
annual  festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  re- 
membrance of  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  br  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it 
had  been  long  in  general  use.  It  was  found 
wherever  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  or  the 
Jews  were  scattered.  To  the  wide  dispersion 
of  this  version  wo  may  ascribe  in  great  meas- 
ure that  general  persuasion  which  prevailed 
over  the  whole  East  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Itedoemor.  2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
from  Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and 
Rome,  used  the  Greek  language ;  from  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to  Home  and 
Mussilia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of  the  gospel 
sounded  forth  in  Greek.  For  a  long  i>criod, 
the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
mr  larger  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  now  try  to  ascend  towards  the  source.  Can 
we  find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony 
u>  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (I)  Where 
and  (2)  when  was  it  made  ?  and  (3)  by  whom  ? 
and  (4)  whence  the  title  ?  ( 1 )  The  only  point 
in  which  all  agree  is  that  Alexandria  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Version.  (2)  The  Version 
was  made,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  hulf  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  (3)  By  whom  was  it  madet 
—  The  following  are  some  of  the  traditions 
current  among  the  Fathers:  —  Irenams  (lib. 
iii.  c.  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing 
to  adorn  his  Alexandrian  Library  with  the 
writings  of  all  nations,  requested  from  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version  of  their  Scrip- 
ture*; that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well  skilled 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages ;  that 
the  king  separated  them  from  one  atutfher,  and 
bade  them  all  translate  the  several  liooks. 
When  they  came  together  !>eforc  Ptolemy,  and 
showed  their  versions,  God  was  glorified ;  for 
(fay  all  anre,d  exactly,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
every  phrase  anil  wop  I,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  Scriptures  are  translated  hy  the 
inspiration  of  (iod.  Epiphanius  says  that  the 
translators  were  divided  into  pairs',  in  thirty- 
six  cells,  each  pair  being:  provided  with  two 
scril>es  ;  and  that  thirty-six  versions,  agreeing 
in  everv  point,  were  pntduccd,  hy  the  git)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  Jerome  boldy  throws  aside 
the  whole  story  of  the  cells  and  the  inspiration, 
and  refers  to  the  relation  of  Arisueus,  or  Aris- 


teas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former  being  fol 
lowed  by  the  latter.    This  (so  called)  letter  of 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philm  rates  is  still  ex- 
tant.   It  gives  a  splendid  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and  presents 
sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at 
Jerusalem  by  tlie  advice  of  Demetrius  PhaleYtu*, 
his  librarian,  fifty  talents  of  gold  and  fifty  tid- 
ents  of  silver,  &«•  ,  the  Jewish  slaves  whom 
he  set  free  paving  their  ransom  himself;  the 
letter  of  the  king;  the  answer  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  the  choosing  of  six  interpreters  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  names ; 
the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  their 
arrival  at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  victory  over  Antigonus;  the  feast  pre 
pared  for  the  seventy-two,  which  continued  for 
seven  days  ;  the  questions  proposed  to  each  of 
the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  the  answers  of 
each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore  ;  and  the 
accomplishment  of  their  work  in  seventy-two 
days,  try  conference  and  comparison.    This  is  the 
story  which  probably  gave  to  this  version  the 
title  of  the  Septuagint.   A  simpler  account,  and 
probably  more  genuine,  is  that  given  by  Aris- 
tobnlus  (2d  century  B.C.).    For  l>efore  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  a  translation  had  been  made, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews'  going- 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened 
to  them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  lann,  and 
of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  Law.    But  the 
entire  translation  of  our  whole  Law  was  made 
in  the  time  of  the  king  named  Philadelphia,  a 
man  of  greater  zeal,  under  the  direction  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.    The  Prologue  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  makes 
mention  of  "  the  Law  itself,  the  prophets  and 
the  rest  of  the  l-ooks  "  having  been  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  into  another  tongue.  The 
letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine  and 
true  for  many  centuries.    The  general  belief 
of  scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
some  Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  ob- 
ject of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or 
the  credit  of  the  Greek  version,  or  for  the 
meaner  purpose  of  gain.    But  the  Pscudo- 
Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for  his  fiction  :  on 
three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  material 
difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself:  —  I.  The 
Version  was  mude  at  Alexandria.    2.  It  was 
liegun  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies, 
about  280  B.C.    3.  The  Law  (i.e.  the  Penta- 
teuch) alone  was  translated  at  first.    But  by 
whom  was  the  Version  made  ?   As  Hody  Justly 
remarks,  "  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king,  or  sponta- 
neously by  the  Jews;  but  it  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew  copy 
of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pseudo- 
Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  sum- 
moned from  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  the  hi^h- 
priest  to  Alexandria."     On  this  question  no 
testimony  can  lie  so  conclusive  as  the  evidence 
of  the  Version  itself,  which  bears  upon  its  face 
the  marks  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the 
Maccdonic  Greek   prevalent  in  Alexandria, 
with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words. 
The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot 
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be  so  decisively  answered  either  by  internal 
evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.  *  The  bal- 
ance of  probability  must  be  struck  between 
the  tradition  of  the  king's  intervention  and  the 
simpler  account  suggested  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory and  the  phenomena  of  the  Version  itself. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  Books 
of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were 
explained  to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  ongue,  in 
Targums  or  Paraphrases ;  and  the  same  was 
done  with  the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  reaa  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably 
still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  :  their  familiar 
language  was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  hud 
settled  in  Alexandria  in  large  numbers  soon 
after 'the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
earlier  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  fol- 
low the  same  practice  "as  their  brethren  in 
Palestine ;  the  Law  first  nnd  afterwards  the 
Prophets  would  be  explained  in  Greek,  and 
from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an  entire 
Greek  version.  4.  Whence  the  Title  t  —  lt  seems 
unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Eichhorn,  that 
the  title  Stjrtitttffirtt  arose  from  the  approval 
given  to  the  Version  by  an  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim of  70  or  72 :  that  title  appears  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  above  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem. 

II.  Character  of  the  Skptitagint.  —  The 
Character  of  the  Version. —  Is  it  faithful  in  sub- 
stance ?  Is  it  minutely  accurute  in  details  ? 
Does  it  bear  witness  for  or  against  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  having  been  made  by  special  inspi- 
ration 1  These  are  some  of  the  chief  questions : 
there  are  others  which  relate  to  particulars. 
r.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS. 
with  the  vowel-|Miints  now  used  ?  2-  Were 
the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  another, 

and  were  the  final  letters,  ft  q.  ?.  Oi  >  in  use 

when  the  Scptuagint  was  made  ?  A  minute 
examination  shows  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used 
by  the  Greek  translators  were  not  pointed  as 
at  present,  that  they  were  written  without  in- 
tervals between  the  words,  and  that  the  present 
fluid  forms  were  not  then  in  use.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  translators  appear  to  have  preserved 
the  true  pointing  and  division  of  the  words. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 

A.  Is  the  Sqttuaijint  faithful  in  juUimr?  — 
I.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel, 
and  others,  that  the  several  books  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons,  without  any  com- 
prehensive revision  to  harmonize,  the  "several 
parts.  Names  and  words  are  rendered  differ- 
ently in  different  books.  2.  Thus  the  character 
of  the  Version  varies  much  in  the  several 
hooks  ;  those  of  thf  Pentateuch  are  the  In-st.  3. 
The  poetical  parts  are,  generally  sjH-aking,  in- 
terior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding 
with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  4.  In  the 
major  prophets  (probably  translated  nearly  KM) 
years  after  the  Pentateuch),  some  of  the  nin*t 
important  prophecies  arc  sadly  obscured.  Ew- 
kiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  gene- 
rally) seem  to  be  better  rendered.   5.  Supposing 


the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate  renderings, 

which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  margin 
into  the  text,  to  be  removed,  and  forming  a 
rough  estimate  of  what  the  Scptuagint  was  in 
its  earliest  state,  we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  that 
it  is  the  image  of  the  original  seen  through  a 
glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus :  the 
larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of 
definition  is  lost. 

B.  We  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  the 
second  question  —  /«  the  Version  minutely  ac- 
curate in  details  t—  but  will  give  a  few  exam- 
ples. I.  The  mme  word  in  the  same  chapter 
is  often  rendered  by  differing  words.  2.  Dif- 
fering words  by  the  mine  word.  8.  The  divine 
'names  arc  frequently  interchanged.  4.  Proper 
names  are  sometimes  translated,  sometimes  not. 
5.  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  simi- 
larity of  Hebrew  words.  In  very  many  cases, 
the  error  may  lie  thus  traced  to  the  similarity 
of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters ;  in  some  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  connection  between  the 
original  and  the  Version.  6.  Besides  the  above 
deviations,  and  many  like  them,  which  are  prob- 
ably due  to  accidental  causes,  the  change  of  a 
letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
are  some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a 
studied  variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew 
(e.g.  Gen.  ii.  2 ;  Ex.  xii.  40).  Frequently  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are  softened 
down  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God. 
The  Version  is  therefore  not  minutely  accurate 
in  details. 

T.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the 
tradition  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Version  was 
made  by  inspiration.  If  there  be  such  a  thing 
its  an  inspiration  of  translators,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  en- 
abling them  to  do  their  tcork  of  translation  more 
perfectly  than  by  their  own  abilities  and  ac- 

?|uirements ;  to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising 
rom  defective  knowledge,  from  imperfect  MSS., 
from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  infirmity 
and  weariness ;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  history  of  His  people,  in  its  original 
truth  and  purity.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  Sepluagint  Version  satisfies 
this  test.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only 
substantially  faithful,  but  minutely  accurate  in 
details;  it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of 
the  original  text,  purified  from  the  errors  of 
human  hands  and  eyes,  stamped  with  fresh 
authority  from  Heaven.  This  is  a  question  to 
)>e  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own 
conviction,  that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  repub- 
lication of  the  original,  we  find  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  original  and  the  Scptua- 
gint. 

III.  What,  TIIES,  ARE  THE  BENEFITS  TO 

HE    DERIVED    FROM  THE   StFDV  OF  THE  Sf.F- 

ti* ao  int  ?  —  1 .  For  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Scptuagint  gives  evidence  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which 
it  was  made,  with  respect  to  vowel-points  and 
the  mode  of  writing.  Being  made  from  MSS. 
far  older  than  the  Masoretic  recension,  the 
Scptuagint  often  indicates  readings  more  an- 
cient and  more  correct  than  those  of  our  pres- 
ent Hebrew   MSS.  and  editions,  and  often 
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fpeaks  decisively  between  the  conflicting  read- 
ing* of  the  present  MSS.  (f.»j.  P*.  xvi.  I<>.  xxii. 
17  ;  Ho*,  vi.  5.)  In  Gen.  iv.  8,  a  clause  neces- 
sary to  the  sense  in  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
preserved  in  the  LXX.  In  all  the»v  cases,  we 
do  not  attribute  any  paramount  authority  to  the 
Septuagint  on  account  of  it.-*  superior  antiquity 
to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS. ;  but  we  take  it  as 
an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years 
B.C.  2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  makes  the  study  of  the 
Septuagint  extremely  valuable,  and  almost  in- 
di»i»ensahle  to  the  theological  student.  It  was 
manifestly  the  chief  storehouse  from  which 
the  apostles  drew  their  proofs  and  precept!*. 
3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  is 
the  mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  arc  cast. 
In  this  version,  Divine  Truth  has  taken  the 
Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapted  it  to 
the  things  of  God.  4.  The  frequent  citations 
of  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the 
Lutin  Version  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Fathers  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Septuagint.  5.  On  the  value  ' 
of  the  Septuagint  as  a  monument  of  the  Greek 
language  in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell. 

OlUKCTft  TO  HIS  ATTAINED  BT  TUB  CfilTICAL  \ 

Scholar.  —  1.  A  question  of  much  interest 
•till  waits  for  a  solution  :  the  relation  between  j 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  ! 
2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  he  a  worthy 
object  of  pursuit  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  as  it  j 
stood  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  Philo. 
The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basis  the  | 
Roman  edition,  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  as  | 
representing  most  nearly  the  ancient  (mmw£) 
texts.  The  collection  of  fragments  of  Origen's 
Ifrranla,  by  Montfaucon  and  others,  would 
help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  LXX.  from  other  sources, 
and  to  purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  render- 
ings ;  the  f  itations  in  the  New  Testament  and 
in  Philo,  in  the  early  Christian  Fathers  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assistance  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  effective 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Old  r^atin  Version  collected  by  Sabatier  in 
3  vols,  folio  (Rheims,  1743).  3.  Another 
work,  of  more  practical  and  general  interest, 
still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  Greek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew 
original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
of  students  reading  the  Scriptures  in  that  lan- 
guage for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental  im- 
provement. Such  an  edition  might  prepare 
the  way  for  the  correction  of  the  blemishes 
which  remain  in  our  Authorized  English 
Version. 

Sepulchre.  |Bi  riai..| 

Se  rah,  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17;  1  Chr.  vii.  30),  called,  in  Num.  xxvi.  46, 
Sarah. 

Serai 'ah.  1.  The  king's  scribe  or  secre- 
tary in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  vHi,  17). 

—  2.  The  hiirh-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedckiah 
i|2  K.  xxv.  18;   1  Chr.  vi.  14;  .Tcr.  lii.  24). 

-  3.  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite 


(2  K.  xt.  23;  Jer.  xl  8). —  4.  The  son  t* 
Kenaz,  and  brother  of  Othniel  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  13,14). 

—  6.  Ancestor  of  Jehu,  a  Simeonitc  chieftain 
(1  Chr.  iv.  35).  — 6.  One  of  the  children  of 
the  province  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  2).  —  7.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
the  scribe  (Ezr.  vii.  1 ),  but  whether  or  not  the 
same  as  Seraiah  the  high  priest  seems  uncertain. 

—  8.  A  priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  signed 
the  covenant   with   Nehemiah   (Neh.  x.  2). 

—  9.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Nch.  xi.  II). 
— 10.  The  head  of  a  priestlv  house  which  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zcfubbabcl  (Neh.  xii. 
1,  12).  — 11.  The  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother 
of  Baruch  (Jer.  Ii.  59,  61 ).  He  went  with  Zed- 
ckiah to  Babylon  in  the  fourth  year  of  hia 
reign,  or,  as  the  Targum  has  it,  "'in  the  mis- 
sion of  Zedekiah,"  and  is  described  as  aar 
mfnurhah  (lit.  "  prince  of  rest ;  "  A.  V.  "  a  quiet 
prince ;  "  marg.  "  or  prince  of  Menuchnh,  or 
chief  chamberlain "),  a  title  which  is  inter- 
preted by  Kimchi  as  that  of  the  office  of  cham- 
tierlain. "  Perhaps  he  was  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  its  march,  and 
fixed  the  place  where  it  should  halt.  Seraiah 
was  commissioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to 
take  with  him  on  his  journey  the  roll  in  which 
he  had  written  the  doom  of  Babylon,  and  sink 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrates,  as  a  token 
that  Babvlon  should  sink,  never  to  rise  again 
(Jer.  Ii.  60-64). 

Ser  aphim.  An  order  of  celestial  beings, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above 
Jehovah  as  He  sat  upon  His  throne  (Is.  vi.  2). 
They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them  three 
pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  thev  covered 
their  faces  (a  token  of  humility) ;  witli  the  sec- 
ond they  covered  their  feet  (a  token  of  respect)  ; 
while  with  the  third  they  flew.  Thev  seem  to 
have  borne  a  general  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  for  they  are  represented  as  having  a 
face,  a  voice,  feet,  and  hands  (ver.  6).  Their 
occupation  was  twofold  —  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  Jehovah's  holiness  and  power  (ver.  3), 
ant)  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From  their 
antiphonal  chant  ("one  cried  unto  another"), 
we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in 
opjKJsite  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  The 
idea  of  a  winged  h.nman  figure  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Hel  >rews  :  among  the  sculptures  found 
at  Moimjhauh  in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  with  two  pairs  of  wings, 
springing  from  the  shoulders,  and  extending, 
tne  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  so 
as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  "  seraph  "  is  extreme- 
ly doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it 
in  the  current  Hebrew  is  tartnth,  "  to  burn," 
whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  been  extracted  ; 
but  it  is  objected  that  the  Hebrew  term  never 
bears  this  secondary  sense.  Gesenius  connects 
it  with  an  Arabic  term  signifying  high  OTeralted; 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  generally- 
received  etymology. 

Ser  ed,"  the  firstborn  of  Zebnlon  (Gen.  xrvi. 
14  ;  Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Ser'gius  PaulUB  was  the  name  of  the 
proconsul  of  Cvprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  vis- 
ited that  island  with  Barnabas  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acta  xiii.  1  sq.).   He  is  described 
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as  an  intelligent  man,  truth-seeking,  eager  for 
information  from  all  sources  within  his  reach. 
It  wad  this  trait  of  his  character  which  led  him 
in  the  first  instance  to  admit  to  his  society 
Elymas  the  Marian,  and  afterwards  to  seek  out 
the  missionary  strangers,  and  learn  from  them 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Hut  Scr- 
gius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by 
the  arts  of  the  impostor ;  for  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  ajiostlc  he  examined  at  once 
the  claims  of  the  gospel,  and  yielded  his  mind 
to  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

Se'ron,  a  general  of  Antiodms  Epiph.,  in 
chief  command  of  the  Syrian  army  ( 1  Mace.  iii. 
13,  24),  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon  by  Ju- 
das Maccabieus  (b.c.  166).  Ap. 

Serpent.  The  following  Hebrew  words 
denote  serpents  of  some  kind.  —  'Arsfiib,  pe- 
thtn,  tzq>fut'  or  tzlph'oui,  sfw.phiphdn,  narhash,  and 
eph'eh.  The  first  four  are  noticed  under  the 
articles  ADDER  and  Asp:  the  two  remaining 
names  we  proceed  to  discuss.  1.  Xachash,  the 
generic  name  of  any  serpent,  occurs  frequently 
in  the  O.  T.  The  'following  are  the  principal 
biblical  allusions  to  this  animal  :  —  Its  subtiltv 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii.  1  ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
luded to  by  our  I»rd  in  Matt.  x.  16;  the  poi- 
sonous properties  of  some  species  arc  often 
mentioned  (see  Ps.  Iviii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  32) ; 
the  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent,  which,  it  would 
appear,  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  lielieved 
to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in 
Ps.  cxI.  3<  Job  xx.  16,  "the  viper's  tongue 
shall  slav  him  ;  "  although  in  other  places,  as 
in  Prov.'xxiii.  32,  Eccl.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9, 
the  venom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite, 
while  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the 
poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of  lying  con- 
cealed in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8  ;  and 
in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19;  their  dwelling 
in  dry  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii.  15.  Their 
wonderful  mode  of  progression  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  author  of  Prov.  xxx., 
who  expressly  mentions  it  as  "one  of  the  three 
things  which  "were  too  wonderful  for  him  "  (19). 
The  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  tinier  is 
alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  how- 
ever, has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  "  cocka- 
trice."   The  art  of  taming  nnd  charming  scr- 

fents  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
's.  Iviii.  5,  Eccl.  x.  II,  Jer.  viii.  17,  and 
doubtless  intimated  by  St.  .lames  (iii.  7),  who 
particularizes  scrpentsamong  all  other  animals 
that  "  have  been  tamed  bv  man."  It  was  un- 
der the  form  of  a  serpent  that  the  devil  seduced 
Eve :  hence,  in  Scripture,  Satan  is  called  "  the 
old  Serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  nnd  comp.  2  Cor.  xi. 
3).  The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
transaction  of  the  Fall  must  not  lie  passed  over 
without  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
and  curious  interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we 
have  to  note  the  subtiltv  ascribed  to  this  rep- 
tile. It  was  an  ancient"  belief,  l>oth  amongst 
Orientals  nnd  the  people  of  the  Western  world, 
that  the  ser|»ent  was  endued  with  a  large  share 
of  sagacity.  The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to 
bv  our  Lord  refers,  it  is  probable,  to  the  sngn- 
city  displayed  by  serpents  in  avoiding  danger. 
The  disciples  were  warned  to  be  ns  prudent  in 
not  incurring  unnecessary  persecution.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that  the 


serpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
erect  attitude.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect 
mode  of  progression  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  structure  of  a  serpent:  consequently, 
had  the  snakes  before  the  Fall  moved  in  an 
erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  formed  on 
a  different  plan  altogether.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  conclude  from  the  language  of 
Scripture  that  the  serpent  underwent  any 
change  of  form  on  account  of  the  part  it  played 
in  the  history  of  the  Fall.  The  typical  form 
of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression  were 
in  all  probability  the  same  before  the  Fall  as 
after  it  :  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  its  form  and 
progression  were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred 
and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the  ani- 
mal was  cursed  "  above  all  cattle,"  and  a  mark 
of  condemnation  was  forever  stamped  uj»on  it. 
Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  "eat  dust" 
(see  Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  lxv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17)  : 
these  animals,  which  for  the  most  part  take 
their  food  on  the  ground,  do  consequently  swul- 
low  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and  dust. 
"Almost  throughout  the  East,"  writes  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  "  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of 
the  evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  contumacy.  A  few  exceptions  only  can 
be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians  adored"  that 
animal  as  a  beneficent  genius;  and  the  Chinese 
consider  it  as  a  symbol  of  superior  wisdom  and 
power,  and  ascribe  to  the  kings  of  heaven  (ttVn- 
noattgs)  bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding  the 
serpent."  The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
'  pent  appears  in  the  Ahriman,  or  lord  of  evil, 
who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
first  taught  men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this 
reptile.  Rut  compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ka- 
lisch,  who  says,  "  The  serpent  is  the  reptile,  not 
an  evil  demon  that  had  assumed  its  shape.  .  .  . 
If  the  serpent  represented  Satan,  it  would  he 
extremely  surprising  that  the  former  only  was 
cursed,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  even  men- 
tioned :  ...  it  would  lie  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  divine  justice  forever  to  curse  the  animal 
whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  Evil  One  to  as- 


sume 


»>  i 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of 
the  "fiery  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  with 
which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to  identify  the 
"fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Is.  xxx.  6  and  xiv. 
29.  There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venom- 
ous snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which 
Nicbuhr  speaks,  nnd  which  the  Arabs  at  Basra 
denominate  llfit  mmurie,  or  //»•»#•  thiiire,  "  fly- 
ing serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from 
their  habit  of  "springing"  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  date-trees  thev  inhabit.  The  He- 
brew term  rendered  "  fiery  ''  bv  the  A.  V.  k*  by 
the  Alexandrine  edition  "of  the  LXX.  repre- 
sented by  "deadly  ;  "  Onkeloa,  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadiao.  and  the  Vulg.,  translate  the 
word  "  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the  sensntion 
produced  by  the  bite  ;  other  authorities  under- 
stand a  reference  to  the  bright  ccdor  of  the  ser- 
pents.   It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species 

i  This  opinion  of  Dr.  Kollsrh  Is  doubtle««  cor- 
rect. Y«'t  the  m^pent  ww  undoubtedly  an  emblem 
of  pntanic  power  of  essentially  the  name  siKtilti- 
rHiice  us  in  the  Apocalypse.   The  whole  transaction 

ww>  unquestionably  emblematic.--  F.n. 
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of  poisonous  snake  which  destroved  the  j*-ople 
in  thfl  Arabian  desert.  It  is  obvious  that  either 
the  Venule*,  or  the  Snm  futf,  or  any  other 
repooaoui  specie*  frequenting  Arabia,  may  de- 
note tla:  "  serpent  of  the  hunting  bite  "  which 
destroyed  the  children  of  Israel.  The  "  lien 
Hying  serpent "  of  Isaiah  {I.e.)  ran  have  no  ex- 
istence in  nature.  Monstrous  form*  of  snake* 
with  birds'  wiii/i  ix'cur  on  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures.—  2.  Epk'tk  OOCOn  in  Job  xx.  16;  Is. 
xxx.  6,  and  lix.  5  (A.  V.  "  viper").  There  is 
no  Kriptara]  allusion  by  means  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  species  of  serpent  in- 
dicated hy  the  Hebrew  term,  whieh  is  derived 
from  a  rOOl  which  siu'tiitie*  "  to  hiss."  Shaw 
speaks  of  »ome  prisonous  snake  whieh  the 
Arabs  call  I^Hah  {Et  ^ffah) .  "it  is  the  most 
malignant  of  the  Irihe,  and  rarely  ahove  a  foot 
long."  Jackson  also  mentions  this  serpent : 
from  hi*  description  it  would  seem  to  Is-  the 
Algerine  oilder  (Echidwt  (tritium,  var.  Sluuri- 
tunim).  The  snake  that  fastened  on  St.  Paul's 
hand  wlien  he  was  at  Melita  (Arts  xxviii.  3) 
was  probably  the  common  viper  of  this  country 
(1'rinu  Items),  or  else  the  Yiftein  as/iit. 

Serpent,  Brazen.  The  familiar  history 
of  the  bra/en  *crpcnf  need  not  lie  1 1  j«atcd  here. 
The  scene  of  the  history,  determined  hy  a  com- 
parison of  Num.  xxi.  3  and  xxxiii.  42,  must 
have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon.  I.  The 
truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken 
for  granted.  TIkisc  who  prefer  it  may  choose 
among  the  hypotheses  hy  which  men  hailing 
between  two  opinions  have  endeavored  to  re- 
tain the  historical  and  to  eliminate  the  super- 
natural element.  To  most  of  the  Israelites  it 
must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as  it  did  af- 
terwards to  the  later  rabbis,  that  any  such 
symbol  should  lie  employed.  The  Second  Com- 
mandment appeared  to  forhid  the  likeness  of 
any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  What  reason 
was  there  for  the  difference  1  In  part,  of  course, 
the  answer  may  be,  that  the  Second  Command- 
ment forbade,  not  all  symbolic  forms  as  such, 
hut  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to 
worship;  but  the  question  still  remains.  Why 
was  tins  form  chosen  ?  It  is  hardly  enough  to 
say,  with  Jewish  commentators,  that  any  out- 
ward means  might  have  licen  chosen.  It  is 
hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Chris- 
tian interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  lie  a 
type  of  Christ.  If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
John  iii.  14,  15,  [joint  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
type,  there  must  yet  have  been  another  mean- 
ing lor  the  symliol.    To  present  the  serpent 


form  as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled 
as  the  trophy  of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that 
evil,  physical  and  spiritual,  had  liecn  overcome, 


and  thus  help  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of 
the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over  both.  To  some 
writers,  this  has  commended  itself  as  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  view.  Others,  again, 
nave  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and 
they  find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an 
mtnlhoilirmnn,  the  symbol  of  health  and  life. 
Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  thev  have,  it 
is  believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The* idea  pri- 
marily connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  Fall,  as  throughout  the  proverbial 
language  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom  ((icn. 
iii.  1;  Matt.  x.  16;  2  Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom, 
apart  from  oUdicncc  to  a  divine  order,  allying 
itself  to  man's  lower  nature,  paase*  into  cun- 
ning. Man's  nature  is  envenom-  d  and  degraded 
by  it;  but  wisdom,  the  selfsame  power  of 
understanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law,  is 
the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influ- 
ences, and  the  serpent-form  thus  become!  a 
symbol  of  deliverance  and  health.  The  Isr  ael- 
ites were  taught  that  it  would  l«  so  to  them 
in  proportion  as  they  ceased  to  l<e  sensual  an.l 
rebellious. 

IL  The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
brazen  serpent  shows  how  easily  even  a  legiti- 
mate symbol,  retained  lieyond  its  time,  after  it 
had  done  its  work,  might  become  the  occasion 
of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign  of  Ileze- 
kiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king 
leads  him  to  destroy  it.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was 
its  locality.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his 
auspices  that  it  received  a  new  development. 
The  Church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  has 
boasted  for  centuries  of  possessing  the  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  set  up  in  the  wilderness. 
The  earlier  history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  is 
matter  for  conjecture.  —  III.  When  the  mate- 
rial symbol  had  peri»hed,  its  history  began  to 
suggest  deeper  thoughts  to  the  mipds  of  men. 
The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  sees  in  it 
"  a  sign  of  salvation  :  "  "  he  that  turned  himself 
was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  hv 
Thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all  "  ( Wisd.  xvi. 
6,  7).  The  Targuin  of  Jonathan  paraphrases 
Num.  xxi.  8:  "He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  Philo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for 
an  ethical,  mystical  interpretation,  represents 
the  history  as  a  parable  of  man's  victory  over 
his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  facts  just 
stated  mav  help  us  to  enter  into  the  hearing 
of  the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  15.  — IV.  A  full 
discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded 
belongs  to  exegesis  rattier  than  to  a  dictiona- 
ry. It  will  lie  enough  to  note  here  that  which 
connects  itself  with  facto  or  theories  already 
mentioned.  On  the  one  side,  the  typical  inter- 
pretation has  la-en  extended  to  all  the  details. 
On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the 
serpent  was  from  the  beginning,  and  remains 
still,  exclusively  the  symliol  of  evil ;  that  the 
lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to  that 
of  the  serpent,  became  Oil  the  cross  the  victory 
over  the  serjient  was  accomplished.  It  will 
not  suqirisc  us  to  find  that,  in  the  spiritual  as 
in  the  historical  interpretation,  both  theories 
have  an  element  of  truth. 

Serpent -charming.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by 
certain  people  in  the  East  over  poisonous  ser- 
pents. The  art  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  probably  nlluded  to  by  St.  James 
(iii.  7).  The  usual  species  operated  upon,  both 
in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  the  hooded  snakes 
(.Vain  tripvdiata  and  Xaia  hajt)  and  the  horned 
That  the  charmers  frequently,  and 
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perhaps  generally,  take  the  precaution  of  ex- 
tracting the  poison-fangs  before  the  snakes  are 
sul»jeetcd  to  their  skill,  there  is  much  proba- 
bility for  believing ;  but  that  this  ojH-rution  is 
not  always  attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Bruce  and  numerous  other  writers. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  practice  of  taking 
out  or  breaking  off  the  poison-fangs  is  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  lviii.  6 :  "  Break  their  teeth,  ()  God, 
in  their  mouth."  The  serpent-charmer's  usual 
instrument  is  a  flute.  Those  who  professed 
the  art  of  taming  serpents  were  called  by  the 
Hebrews  minach&tldm,  while  the  art  itself  was 
called  lachash  (Jer.  viii.  17;  Eccl.  x.  11)  ;  but 
these  terms  were  not  always  used  in  thi*  re- 
stricted sense. 

Se  rug.  Son  of  Reu,  and  great-grandfather 
of  Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  as  230  years  (Gen.  xi.  20-2.1) ;  thirty 
years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and  200  years 
afterwards.  Bochart  conjectures  that  the  town 
of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey  from  Charne  in 
Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deifica- 
tion of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epipha- 
nius  states,  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry 
took  its  rise,  yet  it  was  confined  to  pictures. 
He  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serum's  days  as  Scythic. 

Servant.    The  Hebrew  terms  na'nr  and  I 
meshdreth,  which  alone  answer  to  our  "  servant,"  | 
in  as  far  as  this  implies  the  notions  of  liberty  I 
and  voluntariness,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.    On  the  other  hand,  V/W,  which  | 
is  common,  and  equally  rendered  "  servant "  in 
the  A.  V.,  properly  means  a  s/aw.1    The  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of 
young  or  confidential  attendants.    Joshua,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the  na'ar  and 
meshdrith  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  II);  Elisha's 
servant  sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv.  12, 
v.  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi. 
15).    Amnon's  servant  was  a  meslidrcth  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  17,  18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  na'ar  to 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvti.  2).    The  con- 
fidential designation  meaftdreth  is  applied  to  the 

rriests  and  Levitcs,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
Ezr.  viii.  17;  Is.  Ixi.  6 ;  Ez.  xliv.  11). 
Se  sis.    Shasiiai  (1  Esd.  ix.34).  Ap. 
Ses'thel.    Bezaleel  of  the  sons  of  Pa- 
hat  h-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ). 

Seth,  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1.  The 
third  son  of  Adam,  and  father  of  Enos.  The 
signification  of  his  name  is  "  appointed  "  or  I 
"  put "  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel ;  but  | 
Ewald  thinks  that  another  signification,  which 
he  prefers,  is  indicated  in  the  text,  viz.  "  seed- 
ling," or  "germ."  In  the  4th  century,  there 
existed  in  Egypt  a  sect  calling  themselves 
Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Neander  among 
those  Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opjiosing  Judaism, 
approximated  to  paganism. 

Se  thur.    The  Ashcrite  spy,  son  of  Michael 
(Num.  xiii.  13). 

Seven.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain 
numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  reader ;  and 
it  is  almost  equally  obvious  that  these  numbers 
are  associated  with  certain  ideas,  so  as,  in  some 


instances,  to  lose  their  numerical  force,  and  to 
pass  over  into  the  province  of  symbolic  signs. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  numbers  three, 
four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty ;  but  seven  so  far 
surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with 
which  it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
objects  with  which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  represenlfdine  symlndic  num- 
ber. It  has  hence  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  may  be  suid  to  be  the  keystone  on 
which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that 
meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as 
to  the  number  seven.  The  views  of  biblical 
critics  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  accord- 
ing as  the  symbolism  is  attributed  to  theoreti- 
cal speculations  as  to  the  internal  properties  of 
the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According 
to  the  former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of 
the  number  seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the 
symbolism  of  its  component  elements  three  and 
four,  the  first  of  which  =  Divinity,  and  the  sec- 
ond =  Humanity,  whence  seven  =  Divinity  + 
Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  Man  as  effected  by  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revela- 
tion. This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  inge- 
nuity, and  its  appeal  to  the  imagination ;  but 
there  appears  to  oc  little  foundation  for  it. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions 
which  attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number 
seven  to  external  associations.  The  influence 
of  the  number  seven  was  not  restricted  to  the 
Hebrews ;  it  prevailed  among  the  Persians  (Esth. 
i.  10,  14),  among  the  ancient  Indians,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  probably  among  all  nations  where  the  week 
of  seven  days  was  established,  as  in  China, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  wide  range  of  the 
word  seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and 
significant  fact :  with  the  exception  of  "six," 
it  is  the  only  numeral  which  the  Shcraitic  lan- 
guages have  in  common  with  the  Indo  Euro- 
pean. In  the  countries  above  enumerated,  the 
institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  at- 
tributed to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  or  to  the  supposed  number  of  the  plan- 
et*. The  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists 
in  the  special  dignity  of  the  $eventh,  and  not 
simply  in  that  of  seven.  We  cannot  trace  back 
the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  farther 
than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was 
consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religious  rest. 
Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point, 
the  first  idea  associated  with  seven  would  be 
that  of  religion*  periodicity.  The  sabbath,  be- 
ing the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of 
seven  as  the  co-efficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  sacred  periods  ;  and  we  thus  find 
the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement ;  seven  weeks  as  the  interval 
between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ;  the 
seventh  year  as  the  Sabbatical  Year ;  and  the 
year  succeeding  seven  times  seven  years  as 
the  Jubilee  Year.  From  the  idea  of  periodicity, 
it  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  duration 
or  re/>etition  of  religious  proceedings;  and  thus 
seven  days  were  appointed  as  the  length  of  the 
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Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  seven  days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
and  so  on  ;  seven  victims  to  he  offered  on  any 
special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Num. 
xxiii.  I ),  and  csjieciallj  at  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in 
the  very  term  signifying  to  swear,  literally 
meaning  to  do  tufn  timr*  ((ten.  xxi.  28).  The 
nuinlH-r  seven,  having  thus  liecn  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally 
as  a  cyclical  number,  with  the  subordinate  no- 
tions of  perfection  or  completeness.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  a  variety  of  passages  too  numerous 
for  quotation  {e.g.  Job  v.  19  ;  Jer.  xv.  9  ;  Matt. 
xii.45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  "  round 
number,"  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  suffi- 
ciency and  completeness.  The  foregoing  appli- 
cations of  the  number  aeven  become  of  great 
practical  importance  in  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the 
Apocalypse.  We  have  but  to  run  over  the 
chief  subjects  of  that  book,  in  order  to  see 
the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number 
is  to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical 
sense,  —  in  other  words,  whether  it  represents 
a  number  or  a  quality.  The  decision  of  this 
question  affects  not  only  the  number  seven,  but 
also  the  numlicr  which  stands  in  a  relation  of 
antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two 
months,  =  3)  years  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days,  also  —  3$  years  (xi.  3, 
xii.  6),  and  again  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
=  3 J  years  (xii.  14).  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the 
number  half  seven  —  incompleteness  and  the 
secondary  ideas  of  suffering  and  disaster:  if 
the  one  represent  divine  agency,  the  other  we 
may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 

Shaalabbin.  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Dan,  named  between  Ir-Shemcsh  and  Aju- 
Ion  (Josh.  xix.  42). 

Sha'albim.  The  commoner  form  of  the 
name  of  a  town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage 
is  found  as  Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient 
fragment  of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enume- 
rating the  towns  of  which  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Canaan  succeeded  in  keeping  posses- 
sion after  the  general  conquest.  It  is  men- 
tioned with  Ajalon  again  in  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin),  and  with  Bcthshemcsh  both 
there  and  in  1  K.  iv.  9.  By  Euscbius  and 
Jerome,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  ChwiRtiMtcam  as  a 
Urge  village  in  the  district  of  Kcbaste  (/.«•. 
Samaria),  and  as  then  called  Sclaha.  But 
this  is  not  verv  intelligible.  It  is  also  at  vari- 
ance with  another  notice  of  Jerome  (on  Ezek. 
xlviii.  22).  No  trace  appears  to  have  hem  yet 
discovered  of  any  name  resembling  Shaalbim 
in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Yido  or  Ain-*fiews,  or 
indeed  anywhere  else. 

Shaul  bonite,  the.  Eliahba  the  Shaal- 
honite  was  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  32  ;  1  Chr.  xi.33)\  He  was  the 
native  of  a  place  named  Shaalbon,  which  is  un- 
mentioncd  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  identical  with 
Siiaalbim  or  Shaalabbin  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr. 


ii.  47).  —  2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jerahmeel  by  his  concubine  Maachah  ( 1  Chr 
ii.  49). 

Shaara  im.  A  city  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36  ;  in  A.  V.  incorrectly 
Sharaim).  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52).  These  two  notices 
are  consistent  with  each  other.  Shaaraim  is 
therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for  somewhere 
west  of  shuuviktft,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain. 
We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a 
list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31), 
occupying  the  same  place  with  Sharuhen  and 
Sansannah,  in  the  corresponding  lists  of 
Joshua.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  Shaa- 
raim can  I"'  intended,  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  it  be  not  a  mere  corruption 
of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Shaush  gaz.  The  eunuch  in  the  palace 
of  Xerxes  who  had  the  custody  of  the  women 
in  the  second  house  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

Shabbetha'i.  1.  A  Lcvite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Ear.  x.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same 
who  with  Jeshua  and  others  instructed  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law  (Neh. 
viii.  7).  —  2.  One  of  the  chief  of  the  Levitcs 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16). 
Possibly  1  and  2  arc  identical. 

Shachi'a.  Properly  "  Shabiah,"  a  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii 
10). 

Shadda'i.  An  ancient  name  of  God,  ren 
dered  **  Almighty  "  everywhere  in  the  A.  V. 
In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix. 
25),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and  in  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  connection  with  el,  "  God,"  El-Shaddai  be- 
ing there  rendered  "  God  Almighty,"  or  "  the 
Almighty  God."  It  occurs  six  times  in  Gene- 
sis, once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numliers 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirty- 
one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (lxviii. 
14  [15],  xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice 
in  Ezckicl  (i.  24,  x.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15). 
In  Genesis  and  Exodus,  it  is  found  in  what  are 
called  the  Elohistic  portions  of  those  books,  in 
Numbers  in  the  Jehovistie  portion,  and  through- 
out Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in  parallelism 
with  Elohitn,  and  never  with  Jehovah.  By  the 
name  or  in  the  character  of  El-Shaddai,  God 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii.  1, 
xxviii.  3,  xliii.  14,  xlviii.  3,  xlix.  25),  before 
the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance,  was 
revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  is  that  of  strength  and  power, 
and  our  translators  probably  gave  to  "  Shad- 
dai "  its  true  meaning  when  they  rendered  it 
"Almighty."  The  derivations  assigned  to  Shad- 
dai are  various.  We  may  mention,  only  to  re- 
ject, the  rabbinical  etymology  which  connects 
it  with  dai,  "  sufficiency."  According  to  this, 
Shaddai  signifies  "He  who  is  sufficient,"  "the 
all-sufficient  One  ;  "  and  so  "  He  who  is  suffi- 
cient in  Himself,"  and  therefore  self-existent 
Gescnius  (dram.  §  86,  and  Jnuia,  xiii.  6)  re- 
gards nhaddai  as  the  plural  of  majesty  from  a 
singular  noun,  thad,  root  $hadad,  of  which  the 
primary  notion  seems  to  l>e,  "  to  be  strong." 
It  is  evident  that  this  derivation  was  present  to 
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the  mind  of  the  prophet  from  the  play  of  word* 
in  la.  xiii.  6.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  view  taken  by 
Gesenius,  which  Lee  also  adopt*. 

Sha  drach.  T  he  Chaldce  name  of  Hana- 
niah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children,"  whose 
song,  as  given  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms 
part  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
under  the  name  of  "  Benedicite.  omnia  opera." 
A  longer  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate;  but  this  is 
thought  to  lie  by  a  different  hand  from  that 
which  added  the*  song.  The  history  of  Sha- 
drach,  or  llananiah,  as  told  in  Dan.  i.-iii.,  is 
well  known.  After  their  deliverance  from  the 
furnace,  we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abed-ncgo  in  the  0.  T. ;  neither 
are  they  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the 

G>inteJ  allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
B brews,  as  having  "  through  faith  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi.  33,  34).  But 
there  are  related  allusions  to  them  in  the  later 
apocryphal  books;  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
Maccabaian  period  seem  to  have  been  much 
encouraged  by  their  example.  See  I  Mace.  ii. 
59.  60:  3  Mace.  vi.  6;  4  Maec.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3, 
21.  xviii.  12. 

Sha  ge.  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Sec 

SlIAMMAII  5. 

Shahara  im.  A  Bcnjamite  whose  history 
and  descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text 
(I  Chr.  viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we 
remove  the  full  stop  from  the  end  of  vcr.  7,  ami 
read  on  thus:  "and  begat  IJ/.za  and  Ahihud, 
and  Shaharaim  he  begat  in  the  field  of  Moab," 
Ice. 

Shabaz  imah.  One  of  the  towns  of  the 
allotment  of  lssachar  (Josh.  xix.  22  only). 

Sha  lom,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  this  word  should  not  here 
be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  rendered,  "  Jacob  came  safe  to 
the  city  of  Shechem."  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  there  should  be  a  modern  village  tear- 
ing the  name  of  Salim  in  a  position,  to  a  certain 
degree,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  when  so  interpreted: — viz.  3  miles 
east  of  XMtu  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and 
therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
where  the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Ja- 
cob settled.  But  there  are  several  considerations 
which  weigh  very  much  against  this  l>eing  more 
than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  I.  If  Shalom 
was  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob  pitched 
his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  chap,  xxxiv.  ;"aud  the  well  of  Jacob 
and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must  l»e  removed  from 
die  situation  in  which  tradition  has  so  appro- 
priately placed  them  to  some  spot  farther  east- 
ward, and  nearer  to  Sttlim.  2.  Though  east 
of  NSbluM,  Salim  does  not  appear  to  lie  near 
any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  Valley.  3.  With  the  exception 
of  the  LXX.,  I'eshito-Svriac,  and  Vulgate, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Luther's  and  the 
Authorized  Version  among  the  moderns,  the 
unanimous  voice  of  translators  and  scholars  is 
in  favor  of  treating  tJuJem  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive. Salim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
▼isited  by  any  traveller.  I 
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Shalim,  the  Land  of.    A  district 

through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  journey  in 
quest  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  only). 
The  ■Belling  of  the  name  in  the  original,  prop- 
erly frha'alim,  shows  that  it  had  no  connection 
with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modern  Salim,  east 
of  XMus.  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with 
the  "land  of  Shual."  But  tliis  can  only  be 
taken  as  a  conjecture. 

Shalisha,  the  Land  of.  One  of  the 

district*  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4  onlv).  It 
apparently  lay  between  "  Mount  Eplirairn " 
and  the  "  land  of  Shaalim,"  a  specification 
which  with  all  its  evident  preciseness  is  irrecog- 
nizablc.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  placing 
Shalisha  at  Siiris  or  Khirl*4  Saris,  a  village  a 
few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  If  the  land  of 
Shalisha  contained,  as  it  not  ttn|M>ssibly  did, 
the  place  called  Baal-Shai.isii a  (2  K.  iv.  42), 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route 
would  lie  changed. 

Shallech  eth,  the  Gate.  One  of  the 

gates  of  the  "house  of  Jehovah,"  whether  by 
that  expression  be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of 
David  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ( 1  Chr.  xxvi. 
16).  It  was  the  gate  "  to  the  causeway  of  the 
ascent."  As  the  causeway  is  actually  in  exist- 
ence, the  Gate  Shallechcth  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
identical  with  the  llal>  SilnilrL,  or  Sinslth,  which 
enters  the  west  wall  of  the  llaram  about  600 
feet  from  the  south  west  corner  of  the  Haram 
Wall. 

Shallum,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Jabcsh,  conspired  against  Zechariab,  son 
of  Jerolxiam  II.,  killed  him,  and  brought  the 
dvnastv  of  Jehu  to  a  close,  B.e.  770.  In  the 
English  version  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  we  read,  "  Anil 
Shallum  the  son  of  Jabcsh  conspired  against 
him,  and  smote  him  Iwfore.  the  pro/lie,  anil  slew 
htm,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.'  But  in  the 
LXX.  we  find  Kf  ifaiuu  instead  of  Itefore  the. 
l*eo/>ie,  i.e.  Shallum  and  Keblaam  killed  Zech- 
ariah.  Ewald  accepts  this  translation,  and 
considers  that  Qoholnm  or  K  -<iuu  was  a 
fellow-conspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
subsequent  fate  we  have  no  information.  On 
the  death  of  Zcchariah,  Shallum  was  made 
king,  but,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for  a 
month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and 
killed  by  Menahetn.  —  2.  The  husband  (or 
son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2  K.)  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appears  to  have 
l»een  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple. — 3.  A  descendant  of  Shesham  (I 
Chr.  ii.  40.  41 ).  — 4.  The  thinl  son  of  Josiah 
king  of  Judith,  known  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  as  Jehoahaz  (I  Chr.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  xxii.  II).  HengstenU  rg  regards  the  name 
as  symbolical,  "the  rceouqicnsed  one,"  and 
given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as 
one  whom  God  recompensed  according  to  his 
desert*.  But  it  is  more  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to  Jehoa- 
haz when  he  came  to  the  crown. — 5.  Son  of 
Shaul  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25).  —  6. 
A  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok,  and  ancestor  of 
Ezra  O  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2).  — 7.  A 
son  of  Xaphtali  (1  Chr.  vii.  13).  —  8.  The 
chief  of  a  family  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of 
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the  east  gate  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 
His  descendants  were  aiuun;'  those  who  re- 
turned with  Zeruhhabcl  ( K/r.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii. 
45).  —  0.  Son  of  Kore.  a  Koruhite  (1  Chr.  ix. 
19,  31).  With  this  Shalluni  we  may  identify 
Mcshclcmiah  and  SheU-miah  (I  Chr.  xxvi.  1, 
2,  9,  14) ;  hut  he  seems  to  lie  different  from  the 
last-mentioned  Shallum.  — 10.  Father  of  Jc- 
hizkiah,  an  Kphraiinitc  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). — 
11.  One  of  the  porters  of  the  Temple  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Kir.  x.  24).  — 12.  <  me 
of  the  sons  of  Rani  (Kir.  x.  42).  — 13.  The 
son  of  Halohesh,  and  ruler  of  a  district  of  Je- 
rusalem (Xeh.  iii.  12)  —14.  The  untie  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7);  perhaps  the  same  as 
2.  — 15.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maasciah  (Jer. 
xxxv.  4) ;  perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

Shal  lun.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh.  and  ru- 
ler of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

Shalma'i.  The  children  of  Shalmai  (or 
Shamlai,  as  in  the  margin  of  Kzr.  ii.  46)  were 
among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zcrub- 
babel  (Kzr.  ii.  46;  Xeh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh.,  the 
name  is  properly  Sai.mai. 

Shal  man.  Shalraanescr  king  of  Assyria 
(Ho*,  x.  14). 

Shalmane  8er  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sargon,  and  proba- 
bly immediately  after  Tiglath-pilescr  lie  can 
scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne  earlier  than 
b.c.  730,  and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so 
till  a  few  years  later.  It  must  have  been  soon 
after  his  accession  that  he  led  the  forces  of  As- 
syria into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the  last 
king  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against  his  author- 
ity (2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he  come 
than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself 
a  "  servant "  of  the  Great  King,  and  consented 
to  pay  him  a  fixed  tribute  annually.  He  soon 
after 'concluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Kgypt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  B.C.  723,  Shalmancser  invaded  Palestine  for 
the  second  time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  sub- 
mit, laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  siege  lasted 
to  the  third  year  (b.c.  721 ),  when  the  Assyrian 
arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-11). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmanescr  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose 
his  crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken. 

Sha'ma.  One  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Hothan  of  Aroer  (I  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Shamari  ah.  Son  of  EtchoboMa  (2  Chr. 
xi.  19). 

Sha  med.  Properly  Shamkr,  or  Shemer; 
one  of  the  sons  of  Klpaal  the  Renjamite  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  12). 

Sha  mer.  1.  A  Mcrarite  Invite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).  —  2.  Siiomek  the  son  of  Heber  an 
Asheritc  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Sham'gar.  Son  of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel 
after  Khud,  and  before  Barak,  though  possibly 
contemporary  with  the  latter,  since  lit?  seems  to 
be  spoken  of  in  Judg.  v.  6  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jael,  if  the  reading  is  correct.  It  is  not  im- 
probable from  his  patronymic  that  Shamgar 
may  have  been  of  the  trilie  of  Naphtali,  since 
Reth-anath  is  in  that  tribe  (.Judg.  i.  33).  In 
the  days  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was  in  a  most  de- 
pressed condition,  and  the  whole  nation  was 
cowed.  At  this  conjuncture,  Shamgar  was 
raised  up  to  be  a  deliverer.    With  no  arms  in 


his  hand  bat  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31  ;  eomp 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  he  made  a  desperate  assault 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of  them. 
Rut  it  was  reserved  for  Deborah  and  Rarak  to 
complete  the  deliverance. 

Sham  huth.  The  fifth  captain  for  the 
fifth  month  in  David's  arrangement  of  his  army 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  From  a  comparison  of  the 
lists  in  1  Chr.  xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would  seem  that 
Shumhuth  is  the  same  as  Siiammotij  the  Ha- 
rorite. 

Sha  mir.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the 
Holy  Land.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48  only).  It  proba- 
bly lay  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  He- 
bron, hut  it  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  —  2. 
A  place  in  Mount  Kphraim,  the  residence  and 
burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x.  L  2). 
It  is  singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issa- 
char,  should  have  taken  up  his  official  residence 
out  of  his  own  tribe.  Shamir  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  topographers.  Schwarz  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Samur,  half  wav  bet 
Samaria  and  Jmin,  about  eight  miles 
each.  Van  de  Velde  proposes  Khirbet 
ten  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  NaUm. 

Sha  mir.  A  Kohathitc,  son  of  Micah,  or 
Michah,  the  first-bom  of  Uiziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
24). 

Sham'ma.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zophar, 
an  Asheritc  (I  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham  mah.  1.  The  eon  of  Renel  the  eon 
of  Ksau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1  Chr.  i.  37).— 
2.  The  third  eon  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  13).  Called  also 
Siiimra,  Siiimeah,  and  Siiimma. — 3.  One 
of  the  three  greatest  of  David's  mighty  men. 
He  was  with  him  during  his  outlaw  life  in  the 
Cave  of  Adullam,  and  signalized  himself  bv 
defending  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  lentifs 
against  the  Philistines  on  one  of  their  maraud- 
ing incursions.  This  achievement  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  first  three  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
11-17).  The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part 
is  clearly  very  fragmentary ;  and  what  is  there 
attributed  to  Kleazar  the  eon  of  Dodo  properly 
lielongs  to  Shammah.  There  is  still,  however, 
a  discrepancy  in  the  two  narratives.  The 
scene  of  Sha'mmah's  exploit  is  said  in  Snmuel 
to  lie  a  field  of  lentils,  and  in  I  Chron.  a  field 
of  Imrley.  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases  to 
read  "  barley." — 4.  'I  he  Haroditc,  one  of  Da- 
vid's mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  He  is  called 
"  Siiammoth  the  Haroritc"  in  1  Chr.  xi.  27, 
and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  "Shamhoth  the  Izra- 
hite."  Kennicott  maintained  the  true  reading 
in  both  to  lie  "Shamhoth  the  Harodite."  —  5. 
In  the  list  of  David's  mightv  men  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  "Jonathan,  Shnmmab 
the  Hararite ; "  while,  in  the  corresponding 
verse  of  1  Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  "Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Shage  the  Hararite."  Combining  the  two, 
Kennicott  proposes  to  read,  "Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Shamha  the  Hararite." 

Sham  ma  l.  1.  The  son  of  Onam  (1  Chr. 
ii.  28,  32).— 2.  Son  of  Rekem  (1  Chr.  ii.  44. 
45).— 3.  The  brother  of  Miriam  and  Ishbah 
the  founder  of  Rshtemoa,  in  an  obscure  geneal- 
ogy of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Sham  moth.    The  Harorite,  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 
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Shammu'a.  1.  The  Reubenite  spy,  son 
of  Zaccur  (Num.  xiii.  4). — 2.  Son  of  David 
by  bis  wife  Bathshcba  ( I  Chr.  xiv.  4).  —  3.  A 
Levite,  the  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17),  The 
tame  its  Sulmaiaii  6.  —  4.  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  ItiLaii.  or  Bilgai,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakiin  (Neh.  xii.  18). 

Shammu  ah.  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
14) :  elsewhere  called  Shammla  and  Shimka. 

Shamshera  i.  One  of  the  sous  of  Jcro- 
ham,  a  Bcnjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

Sha  pham.  A  Gadite  of  Ba*luui(l  Chr. 
t.  12). 

Sha  phan .  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah.  lie  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K.  xxii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikum  (2  K. 
xxii.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  El*sah  (Jer.  xxix. 
3),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxx'i.  10,  11,  12),  and 
grandfather  of  Gcdaliali  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5, 

3,  11,  xJi.  2,  xliii.  t>),  Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

11)  ,  and  probably  of  Jaazaniah  (Ex.  viii.  11). 
There  see  ins  to  bo  no  sufficient  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  Shiphan  the  father  of  Ahikam, 
and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  different  oersons. 
The  history  of  Shaphan  brings  out  xune  points 
Tith  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe,  which  he 
hold.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  gov. 
erncr  of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take 
an  account  of  the  money  which  had  been  col- 
lected bv  the  Levites  for  the  repair  of  the  Tem- 
ple, mi  I  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  K  xxii.  4; 
I  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  ;  rump.  2  K.  xii.  10).  Ewald 
tails  him  Minister  of  Finance  ((Jetch.  iii.  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communi- 
tated  his  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Law,  which 
he  had  probably  found  while  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Shaphan 
was  then  apparently  an  old  man ;  for  his  son 
Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  position  of  im- 
portance, and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  alreadv 
born.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears 
from  the  scene,  and  probably  died  before  the 
fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  later, 
when' we  find  Elisliama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

12)  . 

Sha'phat.  1.  The  Simeonite  spy,  son  of 
Hon  (Num.  xiii.  5).  —  2.  The  father  of  the 
prophet  Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2  K.  iii.  II, 
vi.  31 ).  —  8.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah 
in  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). — 

4.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Gadites  in  Bashun 
(1  Chr.  v.  12).  —  6.  The  son  of  Adlai,  who 
was  over  David's  oxen  in  the  valleys  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

Sha  p her,  Mount  (Num.  xxxiii.  23). 
The  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israel- 
ites encamped.  No  site  has  been  suggested  for 
it. 

Shara'i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x. 
40). 

Shara  im.  An  imperfect  version  (Josh, 
xv.  .36  only)  of  the  name  Sua  tit  aim. 

Sha'rar.  The  father  of  Allium  the  Hara- 
rite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.1).  In  I  Chr.  xi.  35,  he  is 
called  Sacar,  which  Kennicott  thinks  the  true 
reading. 

Share  zer  was  a  son  of  Sennacherib, 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Adrum- 
molech,  he  murdered  (2  K.  xix.  37). 

A  district  of  the  Holy  Land 


occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ( 1  Chr.  t. 
16,  xxvii.  29;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  XXXV.  2,  Ixv.  10; 
Cant.  ii.  1  ;  Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  Tbe 
name  has  on  each  occurrence,  with  one  excep- 
tion only,  the  definite  article  (I  Chr.  v.  16). 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  "  the  Sharon  " 
was  some  well-defined  region  familiar  to  the 
Israelites.  The  only  guide  to  its  locality  fur- 
nished by  Scripture  is  its  mention  with  Lydda 
in  Acts  ix.  35.  There  is,  however,  uo  doubt  of 
the  identification  of  Sharon.  It  is  that  broad, 
rich  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean  —  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Siikkelaii.  Euscbius  and 
Jerome,  under  the  name  of  Saronas,  specify  if 
as  the  region  extending  from  Caisarea  to  .J  op  pa. 
A  general  sketch  of  the  district  is  given  under 
the  head  of  I'alkstisk  (p.  678).  —  2.  Tbe 
Sharon  of  1  Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the 
western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached 
to  its  uame,  as  the  other  invuriablv  has.  It  is 
also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was 
some  district  on  the  cast  of  Jordan,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
Dr.  Stanley  suggest*  that  Sharon  may  here  lie 
a  synonyme  for  the  Mishor. 

Sha  ronite,  the.  Shitrai,  who  had  charge 
of  the  royal  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29),  is  the  only  Sharonite  tueutioued  in 
the  Bible. 

Shar  uhen.  A  town  named  in  Josh.  xix. 
6  only,  amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within 
Judah  to  Simeon  Sharuhen  doe*  not  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  but  in- 
stead of  it,  and  occupying  the  same  «<osition 
with  regard  to  the  other  names,  we  find  Sn il- 
ium (xv.  32).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  position  is  occupied  by 
Sua  a  ka  i  m  (iv.  31 ).  Whether  these  aa-  differ- 
ent  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same 
place,  or  mere  variations  of  careless  oopvUa, 
and,  in  the  last  case,  which  is  the  original  form, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  determine. 

Shasha'i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha  shak.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bc-riah  (I  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

Sha  ul.  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Ca- 
naanitish  woman  ((Jen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15; 
Num.  xxvi.  13  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Shaulitks.  —  2.  One  of  the 
kings  of*  Edom  (I  Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37,  he  is  less  accurately 
called  Saul.  —  3.  A  Kohathite,  son  of  Uz- 
ziah  (I  Chr.  vi.  24). 

Sha  v  eh,  the  Valley  Of.  A  name  found 
only  in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic 
names  with  which  this  venerable  chapter 
abounds  —  so  archaic,  that  many  of  them  have 
been  elucidated,  by  flic  insertion  of  their  more 
modern  equivalents  in  the  body  of  the  d<x-n- 
ment,  by  a  later  but  still  very  ancient  hand. 
In  the  present  case,  the  explanation  does  not 
throw  any  light  ii|Kin  the  locality  of  Sha- 
veh  :  —  "The  Valley  of  Shaven,  that  is,  the 
Valley  of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True,  the 
"  Valley  of  the  King  "  is  mentioned  again,  in  2 
Sam.  x'viii.  18,  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by 
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A  bsalora ;  bat  this  passage  again  convey*  no 
indication  of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
spot. 

Sha'veh  Kiriutha'im,  mentioned  (Gen. 
xiv.  5)  as  the  residence  of  the  Emim  at  the 
time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incursion.  Kiriuthaim 
i>  named  in  the  later  history,  though  it  has  not 
Wen  identified  ;  and  Shuveh  Kiriathaim  was 
probably  the  vaJlev  in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

Shav'sha.  The  roval  secretary  in  the 
reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Sekaiah  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  he  is  called  Shkva ; 
and  in  1  K.  iv.  3,  Siiisha. 

Shawm.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of 
Ps.  xcviii.  7,  "  with  trumpets  also  and  thawms  " 
is  the  rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V. 
"  with  trumpets,  and  sound  of  cornet."  The  He- 
brew word  translated  "  cornet  "  will  be  found 
treated  under  that  head.  The  '*  shawm  "  was 
a  musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet. 

She  al.  One  of  the  sons  of  Rani  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Shoal  t io  1.  Father  of  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.  2,  8,  v.  2;  Neh.  xii.  1  ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14, 
ii.  2,  23). 

Sheari  ah.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel, 
a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

Shearing-house,  the.  A  place  on  the 
road  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which 
Jehu,  on  his  way  to  the  latter,  encountered 
forty-two  memk-rs  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah, 
whom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well  or  pit  attached 
to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12,  14).  The  translators 
of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name  —  "  house  of  bind- 
ing of  the  shepherds."  It  is  probable  that  the 
original  meaning  has  escaped.  Eusebius  men- 
tions it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  "  in  the  great 
plain  (of  Esdraelon),  fifteen  miles  from  Lc- 
gcon." 

She  ar-Ja  shub  (lit.  "  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn ").  The  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  ( Is. 
vii.  3).  The  name,  like  that  of  Maher-shalal- 
hash  baz.  had  a  mystical  significance  (romp. 
Is.  x.  2<>-22). 

She  ba.  The  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite 
from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22),  the  last  chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection. 
He  is  descried  as  a  "  man  of  Belial."  But  he 
must  have  been  a  jKTson  of  some  consequence, 
from  the  immense  effect  produced  bv  his  ap- 
pearance. It  was  in  fact  all  but  an  anticipation 
of  the  revolt  of  .leroboam.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  lovaltv, 
Is  tween  the  northern  and  southern  triU-s  o'n 
David's  return  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,2).  The  king 
might  well  say,  "  Shcba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom"  (ift.  6). 
SIkIia  traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  appar- 
ently rousing  the  population,  .Toah  following  in 
full  pursuit.  It  seems  to  have  Itcen  his  inten- 
tion to  establish  himself  in  the  fortress  of  AW- 
Bcth-maachah,  famous  for  the  prudence  of  its 
inhabitant*  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That  prudence 
was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab  s  terms  were  —  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
chief.  A  woman  of  the  place  undertook  the 
mission  to  her  citv,  and  proposed  the  execution 
to  her  fellow-citizens.    The  head  of  Sheba  was 


thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrectioi 
ended.  —  2.  A  Gadite  of  Bashan  ( 1  Chr.  v.  13) 
She  ba.    1.  A  son  of  Kaamah.  son  of  Cush 
(Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).  —2.  A  son  of  Joktan 
((ien.  x.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i.  22).  —3.  A  son  of  Jok- 
shan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3;  1  Chr.  i 
32).    We  shall  consider,  first,  the  history  ot 
the  Joktanite  Sheba  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Cash 
ite  Sheba  and  the  Kcturahitc  Sheba  together. 
—  I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  Ahauia  and  other 
articles,  that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the 
early  colonists  of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the 
kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for 
many  centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba, 
alter  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.    They  appear 
to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  the  Arabian  historians  describe  as  a  (peo- 
ple of  gigantic  stature.    But,  besides  these  ex- 
tinct  tribes,  there  are  the  evidences  of  Cushite 
settlers,  who  probably  preceded  the  Joktanites. 
Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  nnme  of  the 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples 
which  composed  it,  until  that  of  iiirnyer  took 
its  place  in  later  times.    On  this  point,  much 
obscurity  remains.    The  apparent  difficulties 
of  the  case  are  reconciled  by  supposing,  as  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  has  done,  that  the  kingd 


and  its  people  received  the  name  of  Sheba 
(Arabic,  Seba),  but  that  its  chief  and  sometimes 
reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Iiirnyer. 
In  support  of  the  view  that  the  name  of  Slieba 
applied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a 
generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kd- 
moot  "  the  name  of  Seba  comprises  the  tribes 
of  the  Yemen  in  common."  And  further,  as 
Iiirnyer  meant  the  "  Red  Man,"  so  probably 
did  SelA.  We  have  assumed  the  identity  of 
the  Arabic  Seba  with  Sheba.  The  pi.  form 
srl«iirn  corresponds  with  the  Greek  'Lapoioi,  and 
the  Latin  Sabsei. 

In  the  Rible,  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned 
genealogically  in  (ien.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a  king- 
dom, in  the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  King  Solomon.  That  the  queen  was 
of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of  Seba  the  Cush- 
ite kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unquestionable. 
The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix. 
6,  and  again  in  Jer.  ri.  20.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ps.  lxxii.  10,  the  Joktunite  Shcba  is 
undoubtedly  meant.  The  kingdom  of  Shcba 
embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Yemen,  or 
Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  probably 
successive  capitals,  were  Seba,  San 'a  (Czal), 
and  Zafar  (Skpiiak).  Seba  was  probably  the 
name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the  country 
and  nation  ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Arabian 
writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point.  Near 
Seba  was  the  famous  Dike  of  EI-'Arim,  said 
by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Lukrnan  the 
'Adite,  to  store  water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
torrents.  The  catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of 
this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Arab  his- 


tory, 


marks  the  dispersion  in  the  second 


century  of  the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all 
we  know  of  Sel«a,  points  irresistibly  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  citv  as  the  ancient  cen- 
tre of  Joktanite  power.  The  history  of  the 
Saba*ans  has  been  examined  by  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval,  but  much  remains  to"  be  adjusted  In- 
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fore  its  details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  ! 
the  earliest  safe  chronological  point  being  aljoiit 
the  commencement  of  our  cru.    An  examina- 
tion of  the  existing  remains  of  Saluean  and 
Himvcrite  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  add  more  facts   to  our  present  j 
knowledge.    The  ancient  buildings  are  of  man-  ] 
■ive  masonry,  and  evidently  of  Cushite  work- 
manship or  origin.    Later  temples,  and  palace- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions,  j 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  but 
Saluean  art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry.    The  religion  cele- 
brated in  those  temples  was  cosmic  ;  but  this 
subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little  known  to 
admit  of  discussion  in  this  place. 

II.  Sheba.  son  of  Raamah  son  of  Cush,  set- 
tled somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  Mardsid  (».  v.),  Mr.  Stanley 
Poole  has  found  an  identification  which  appears 
to  tie  satisfactory  —  that  on  the  Island  of  Aw  [] 
(one  of  the  "  Bahreyn  Islands  ")  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city  called  Sclw.  It  was  this 
Sheba  that  carried  on  the  great  Indian  traffic 
with  Palestine,  in  conjunction  with,  as  we  hold, 
the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son  of  Kcttt- 
rah,  who,  like  Deo  an,  appears  to  have  formed, 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name,  one  tribe. 

She  ha.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  In  the  list  of  the 
cities  of  the  south  of  Judah,  there  is  n  Shema 
(xv.  26)  which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and 
which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question.  This 
suggestion  is  sup|>Qrted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Vatican  LXX. 

She  bah.  The  famous  well  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  city  of  Boersheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  33). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  occurrence, 
Shebah,  or  more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  peo- 

t)le,  and  received  its  name  from  him,  apparent- 
ly in  allusion  to  the  oaths  ((Jen.  xxvi.  31) 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  I 
Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that,  according  lo  the  narra- 
tive of  an  earlier  chapter,  the  well  owed  its  ex- 
istence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi.  32). 
Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch  (den.  500), 
looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large  wells 
at  Bir  es-Seba,  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging,  the 
one  to  the  one  well,  the  other  to  the  other. 
Others  sec  in  the  two  narratives  merely  two 
versions  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
renowned  well  was  first  dug. 

She 'bam.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pas- 
toral district,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  demand- 
ed by  and  finally  ceiled  to  the  trilies  of  Kcubcn 
and  Gad  (Num.  xxiii.  3  only).  It  is  probably 
the  same  which  appears  in  the  altered  forms  of 
Sill  KM  AH  and  SlHMAH. 

Shebani  ah.  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nchemiah  (N'eh.  x.  10).  —  2.  A  priest,  or 

Rriestly  family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
fchemiah  (N'eh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  Siiroh- 
aniaii  in  Neh.  xii.  3.  —  3.  Another  Leyite 
who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh. 
x.  12).  —  4.  One  of  the  priests  appointed  bv 
David  to  blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark 
of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 


Sheb  arim  A  place  named  in  Josh  vii 
5  only,  us  one  of  the  |»oints  in  the  flight  from 
Ai.  No  trace  of  the  nume  has  been  yet  re- 
marked. 

She'ber.  Son  of  Caleb  ben  Hezron  by 
his  concubine  Mum  huh  (I  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb  nu.  A  person  of  high  position  in 
Hezekiah's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office 
of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  sul»- 
sequently  the  subordinate  office  of  secretary 
(Is.  xxxvi.  3;  2  K.  xix.  2).  This  change 
uppears  to  have  been  effected  by  Isaiah's  inter- 
position. From  the  omission  of  his  father's 
name,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
tiorus  hi) i m>,  |ierhaps  a  foreigner. 

Sheb  uel.  1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxvi.  24),  who  #ai  ruler  of 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  God ;  called  also 
Siiubael  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  He  is  the  last 
descendant  of  Moses  of  whom  there  is  ony 
trace.  —  2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  He- 
man  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4);  called  also 
Shi  hakl  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shecani'ah.  1.  The  tenth  in  order  of  the 
priests  who  were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign 
of  David  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  —  2.  A  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Hez,kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

Shechaniah.    1.  A  descendant  of  Zeruh- 
babcl  (1  Chr.  iii.  21,  22).  —  2.  Some  descend- 
ants of  Shechaniah  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  3). — 3,  The  sons  of  Shechaniah  wi  re 
another  family  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ear. 
viii.  5).    In  this  verse,  some  name  appears  to 
have  l>een  omitted.    Perhaps  the  reading  should 
be,  "of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  Shechaniah,  the 
son  of  Jahaziel."  —  4.  The  6on  of  Jchicl  of 
the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  2).  —5.  The  fatluv 
of  Shcmaiah  2  (Neh.  iii.  29).  — 6.  The  son  of* 
Arah  (Neh.  vi,  18).  — 7.  The  head  of  a  priest 
ly  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbubel  (Neb. 
xii.  3).  * 

Shech  em  (back  or  tJiouldn-),  an  impor 
tant  citv  in  CentraJ  Palestine.  The  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  indicates  that  the  plao? 
was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hill-side  ; 
and  that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  xx.  7. 
which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephruim  (comp.  1  K. 
xii.  25),  and  with  Judg.  ix.  9,  which  represents 
it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gerizim,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Ephruim  range.  Its  present 
name,  Nafitdua,  is  a  corruption  of  Ncnpolis; 
which  succeeded  the  more  ancient  Shechem, 
and  received  its  new  name  from  Vespasian. 
On  coins  still  extant,  it  is  called  Flavia  Ncapolis. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing 
beaut/.  It  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  protected 
by  Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ehalo'n  the  north. 
The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they  riso 
from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
top  of  Gerizim  800  feet  higher  still.  The  site 
of  the  present  city,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water-sum- 
mit ;  ami  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there  How  down  the  opposite  slows  of 
the  valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in 
every  direction.  Travellers  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  language  which  they  employ  to  descrilte 
the  scene  that  bursts  here  so  suddenly  u|K>n 
them  on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  summer  at 
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this  paradise  of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  whole 
Talley,"  savs  Dr.  Kobinson,  "  was  filled  with 
gardens  of  vegetables,  and  on-hard*  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountains,  whieli 
burst  forth  in  various  parts,  and  How  westwards 
in  refreshing  stream*,  it  eame  upon  us  sud- 
denly like  a 


of  fairy  enchantment.  Wi 
saw  nothing  to  comtwre  with  it  in  all  Palestine. 
Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  immense  mul- 
l>errytrcc,  by  the  side  of  a  purling  rill,  we 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  night.  .  .  .  We  rose  early,  awakened 
by  the  songs  of  nightingales  and  other  birds, 
oi*  which  the  gardens  around  us  were  full." 
The  allusions  to  Shcchem  in  the  Bible  are  nu- 
merous, and  show  how  important  the  place 
was  in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first 
migration  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his 
tent  and  built  an  altar  under  the  Oak  (or  Tere- 
binth )  of  Morch  at  Shcchem.  "  The  Caananitc 
was  then  in  the  land  ;  "  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  (Jen.  xii.  6). 
At  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his 
sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.),  Shcchem  was  a  Hivitc  city,  of  which 
Humor,  the  father  of  Shcchem,  was  the  head- 
man. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch 
purchased  from  that  chieftain  "  the  parcel  of 
the  field,"  which  he  subsequently  bequeathed, 
as  a  special  patrimony,  to  his  son" Joseph  ((Sen. 
xliii.  22;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  John  iv.  5).  The 
field  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Mukhmt,  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there, 
so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on  his  neighlwrs  for 
-a  supply  of  water.  The  defilement  of  Dinah, 
Jacob  s  daughter,  and  the  capture  of  Shcchem 
and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Ix'vi,  are  events  that  belong  to 
this  period  (On.  xxxiv.  I  so.).  The  oak  under 
which  Abrahnm  had  worsn  ipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time  ((Jen.  xxxv.  1-4).  The  "oak  of 
the  monument  "  (Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Sheeh- 
emites  made  Ahimclech  king,  marked,  perhaps, 
the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
buck  to  these  curliest  footsteps  of  the  patri 
an  hs  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  distribution 
of  tlx-  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews, 
Shcchem  fell  to  the  lot  ol  Kphraim  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Invites,  and  l>ecamc 
a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  20,  21 ).  It  acquired 
new  importance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed 
promulgation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings 
wen  Imurd  from  Gcrizim  and  its  curses  from 
Rba),  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and 
acknowledged  Jehovah  us  their  King  and  Huler 
(Dent,  xxvii.  11,  and  Josh.  ix.  39-35).  It 
was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  people,  shortly 
before  his  death,  ami  delivered  to  them  his  last 
counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  After  the  death 
of  CJideon,  Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced 
the  Shcchem itcs  to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  and  elect  him  as  king  (Judg. 
ix  |.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  altera  reign 
of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  us  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he 
would  consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt 
(Judg.  ix.  :\4— 1">).  It  was  soon  restored,  how- 
ever ;  for  we  are  told  in  1  K.  xii.  that  all  Israel 
assembled  at  Shcchem,  and  Rchoboam,  Solo- 


mon's successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed as  king.  Here,  at  this  same  place,  the  ten 
tribes  renounced  the  house  of  David,  and  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
16),  under  whom  Shcchem  hecume  for  a  time 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  the  history  of 
Shechcm  blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people, 
and  of  their  sacred  mount,  Gcrizim.  (Samaria  ; 
Samaiutam  Pknt.]  Shechcm  re-appears  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Syciiar  of 
John  iv.  5,  near  which  the  Saviour  conversed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  Well. 
In  Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearers 
that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and  following,  per- 
haps, some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  son?) 
were  buried  at  Sychem.  The  population  of 
Nabnltu  consists  of  about  5,000,  among  whom 
are  500  Greek  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and 
a  few  Jews.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  Mohammedans,  of 
course,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph 
are  still  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town. 
The  Well  of  Jacob  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  citv,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and 
just  beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  lialata. 
The  Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir  es-Samari- 
yeh  —  "  the  well  of  the  Samaritan  woman."  The 
well  is  deep  —  75  ft.  when  last  measured  —  and 
there  was  probably  a  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  it 
contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at  others  it  is 
quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock,  perfectly  round,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular.    Of  all 

I  the  sjiecial  localities  of  our  lord's  life,  this  is 
almost  the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed. 
The  Tomb  of  Joseph  lies  alxwt  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  ojiening  of  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and 
Kbnl.  It  is  a  small  square  enclosure  of  high 
whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a  tomb  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  it 
is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of 
parallel  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar,  used  as  an 
altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  if  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot,  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with  the 
names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sa- 
maritan. Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mark in  the  structure  itself.  The  local  tradi- 
tion of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well,  is  as  old 
as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 

Shech  cm.    1.  The  son  of  Hamor  the 

t  chieftain  of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechcm 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  If, 
xxxiv.  2-26;  Josh.  xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28). 
—  2.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  of  the  clan  of  Gil- 
end  (Num.  xxvi.  31).  — 3.  A  Gileadite,  son  of 

.  Shcmida,  the  vonngcr  brother  of  the  foregoing 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Shech  emites.  the.  The  family  of  Shech- 
I  em,  son  of  Gilcad  (Num.  xxvi.  31,  comp.  Josh 

:  xvii.  2). 

Shochi'nah.  This  term  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express 
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the  risible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  es- 
pecially when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in 
Zerubbabel's  temple,  for  it  wax  one  of  the  fire 
particulars  which  the  Jews  reckon  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  second  Temple.  The  use  of  the 
term  is  first  foand  in  the  Targums,  where  it 
forms  a  frequent  periphrasis  for  God,  considered 
as  dwelling  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelos,  to  avoid 
ascribing  corporeity  to  (rod  Himself.  In  Ex. 
xxv.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  among  them," 
Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  mv  Shechinah  to 
dwell  among  them."  In  xxix."  45,  46,  for  the 
Hebrew  "  I  will  dicdl  among  the  children  of 
Israel,"  Onkelos  has,  "  I  will  make  my  She- 
chinah to  dwell,"  Sue.  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  for 
"  this  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt," 
the  Targum  has  "  wherein  thv  Shechinah  hath 
dwelt."  In  the  description  of 'the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  Temple  (1  K  viii.  12,  13),  the  Tar- 
gum of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  muke  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. I  have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary 
for  the  house  of  thy  Shechinah  forever."  And 
in  I  K.  vi.  13,  for  the  Heb.  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,"  Jonathan  has 
"  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  dwell."  In  Is.  vi. 
5,  he  has  the  combination,  "  the  glory  of  the 
Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts ;  "  and  in  the  next  verse  he  paraphrases 
"from  off  the  altar"  by  "from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty 
heavens  that  are  above  the  altar.""  Compare 
also  Num.  v.  3,  xxxv.  34 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  18, 
exxxv.  21 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  5,  lvii.  15  ;  Joel  iii.  17, 
2 1 ,  and  numerous  other  passages.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Targums 
never  render  "  the  cloud  "  or  "  the  glory  "  by 
Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Taigums,  it  may  be  le- 
fined  as  a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  He  is 
said  to  dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as 
before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to 
materialism.  Our  view  of  the  Targumistic 
notion  of  the  Shechinah  would  not  be  complete 
if  we  did  not  add,  that  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah  among  the 
marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  wanting 
to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected 
the  return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  Hagg.  i.  8,  "  Build  the  house, 
and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be 
glorified,  saith  the  Lord,"  is  paraphrased  by 
Jonathan,  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
in  it  in  glory."  Compare  also  Ez.  xliii.  7,9; 
Zech.  ii.  10,"  viii.  3.  As  regards  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling 
amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  term  She- 
chinah has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the 
different  accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of 
a  most  brilliant  ami  glorious  light,  enveloped 
in  a  cloud,  ami  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud, 
BO  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part 
alone  visible  ;  but  on  particular  occasions,  the 
glory  appeared.  The  allusions  in  the  X.  T.  to 
the  Shechinah  are  not  unfrequcnt.  Thus  in 
tho  account  of  the  Nativity,  the  words,  "  Lo,  the 


angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  thorn  " 
(Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of 
"  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,"  recall 
the  appearance  of  the  divine  glory  on  Sinai, 
when  "  He  shiued  forth  from  Paran,  aud  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saint*"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
2;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xliii.  2;  Acts 
vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2).  The  "God  of  glory" 
(Acts  vii.  2,  55),  "the  cherubims  of  glory" 
(Heb.  ix.  5),  "the  glory"  (Horn.  ix.  4), 
and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in 
the  O.  T.  When  we  read  in  John  i.  14, 
that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  and  we  lie  held  His  glory  ;  "  or  in  2 
Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest 
upon  me ;  "  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  "  Behold  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  will 
dwell  with  them,"  —  we  have  not  only  references 
to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to 
connect  it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  com- 
ing of  Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.  It 
should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angels  is  usually  associated  with  the 
Shechinah.  These  are  most  frequently  called 
(Ex.  x.,  xi.)  cherubim  ;  but  sometimes, as  in  Is. 
vi.,  seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv.  7,  8).  The  pre- 
dominant association,  however,  is  with  thechcr- 
ubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on  the 
mercy -seat  were  the  representation. 

Shed  eur.  The  father  of  Elisor,  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 

Sheep.  Sheep  were  an  important  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of 
Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first  mention 
of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  They  were  used 
in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both  the  adult  animal 
(Ex.  xx.  24;  1  K.  viii.  63;  2  Chr.  xxix.  33) 
and  the  lamb,  i.e.  "  a  male  from  one  to  three 
years  old ;  "  but  young  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  more  generally  used  in  the  offerings  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  38  ;  Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxviii. 
9,  &<:).  No  lamb  under  eight  days  old  was 
allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27).  Avery 
voting  lamb  was  called  tal*h  (see  I  Sam.  vii.  9*; 
Is.  lxv.  25).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an  im- 
jiortant  nrticle  of  fowl  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  1  K.  i. 
19,  iv.  23  ;  Ps.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  woo!  was 
used  as  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxh.  1 1  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13 ;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  "  Rams' 
skins  ilyed  red  "  were  used  as  a  covering  for 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs 
were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4). 
It  is  very  striking  to  notice  the  immense  num- 
bers of  sheep  that  were  reared  in  Palestine  in 
biblical  times.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded  to 
(Jen.  xxxi.  19.  xxxviii.  13;  Deut.  xv.  19;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  4  ;  Is.  liii.  7,  &c.  Sheep-dogs  were 
employed  in  biblical  times,  as  is  evident  from 
Job  xxx.  I."  the  dogs  of  mv  flock."  Shep- 
herds in  Palestine  and  the  Ea-t  generally  go 
before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow 
by  calling  to  them  (comp.*  John  x.  4  ;  Ps. 
Ixxvii.  20,  lxxx.  1 ),  though  they  also  Jrove 
them  (Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  The  following  quota- 
tion from  Hartley's  Ilesmrrhea  in  (Irene*  and  tit* 
TjtVtmt,  p.  321,  is  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  allusions  in  John  x.  1-1  fi,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  it :  "  Having  had  my  at- 
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tent  ion  directed  last  night  to  the  words  in  John 
x.  3,  I  asked  my  man  it'  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  informed  me 
that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shep- 
herd when  he  called  them  by  their  names.  This 
morning,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Pulsing  by  a  flock  of 
sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd  the  same  question 
which  I  had  put  to  the  servant,  and  he  gave  me 
the  same  answer.  I  then  bade  him  call  one  of 
his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its 
pasturage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  up  to 
the  hand*  of  the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure, 
and  with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never 
before  observed  in  any  other  animal.  It  is  also 
true  in  this  country  that '  a  stranger  will  they 
not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him.'  The  shep- 
herd told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  were  stdl 
wild,  that  they  had  not"  yet  learned  their  names, 
but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would  all  learn 
them."  The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine are  the  broad-tail  ( Uvis  latimudatus),  and 


a  variety  of  the  common  sheep  of  this  country 
(Oris  arini)  called  the  Bidowren  according  to 
Russell  (Alepjto,  ii.  p.  147).  The  broad-tailed 
kind  has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  The 
whole  passage  in  (Jen.  xxx.  which  hears  on  the 
subject  of  Jacob's  stratagem  with  Luban's 
sheep  is  involved  in  considerable  perplexity, 
and  Jacob's  conduct  in  this  matter  has  been 
severely  and  uncompromisingly  condemned  by 
some  writers.  It  is  altogether  impossible  to 
account  for  the  complete  success  which  attended 
his  device  of  setting  jieeh-d  rods  before  the  ewes 
and  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  water-  I 
ing-trough",  on  natural  grounds.  We  must  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers,  and  ascribe  the  produc- 
tion of  Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  di- 
vine agency.  In  (Jen.  xxxi.  5-13,  where  Jacob 
expressly  states  that  his  success  was  due  to 
divine  interference,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Jacob  is  uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  diffi- 
culty in  the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if 
the  above  explanation  be  adopted  ;  but  we  have 
no  other  alternative.  As  the  sheep  is  an  em- 
blem of  meekness,  patience,  and  submission,  it 


I  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typifying  these  qual- 
ities in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord  (Is.  liii- 
7;  Acts  viii.  32,  Ac.).  The  relation  thotexisU 
between  Christ,  "  the  chief  Shepherd,"  and  His 
members,  is  beautifully  compared  to  that  which 
in  the  East  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
shepherds  to  their  flocks. 

Sheepgate,  the.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nchcmiah  (Neh.  iii.  1, 

|  32  ;  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  Tower  of 
Meah  and  the  chamber  of  the  corner  (iii.  32) 

|  or  gate  of  the  guard-house  (xii.  39,  A.  V. 

I  "  prison-gate  ").  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  David  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  proper,  having  the  sheep-gate  on  the 
north  of  it.  The  position  of  the  sheep-gate  may 
therefore  have  been  on  or  near  that  of  the  Bab 
ei-Kattanin. 

Sheep-market,  the  (John  v.  2).  The 

word  "  market "  is  an  interpolation  of  our 
translators,  possibly  after  Luther,  who  has 
Scha/haus.  The  words  of  the  original  are  iiri 
rp  jrpoA  -  n  ~  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
plied, not  market,  but  gate,  -1  '>),  as  in  the 
LXX.  version  of  the  passages  in  Nchcmiah 
quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 

Shehari  ah.  A  Bcnjamite,  son  of  Jchorara 
(1  Chr.  viii.26). 

Shek'el.  In  a  former  article  [Money],  a 
fnll  account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  culled 
shekels,  which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Samaritan  character ;  so  that  the  present 
article  will  only  contain  notices  of  a  few  partic- 
ulars relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  whicti  did 
not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  former.  It  may, 
in  the  Km  place,  be  desirable  to  mention,  that, 
although  some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew 
letters  instead  of  Samaritan,  these  arc  un- 
doubtedly all  forgeries.  Rant  ban,  i.e.  Rabbi- 
Motet-Bar-Nacftman,  who  lived  jbout  the  com- 
mencement of  the  13th  centurv  describes  a 
shekel  which  he  hod  seen,  and' ot  which  the 
Cutha-aru  read  the  inscription  with  ease.  The 
explanation  which  thev  gave  ot*  the  inscription 
was,  on  one  side,  bhehel  ha-Shel-aJitn,  "  the 
Shekel  of  Shekels ;  "  and  on  the  other,  "  Jeru- 
salem the  Holy."  The  former  was  doubtless 
n  misinterpretation  of  the  usual  inscription, 
"  the  shekel  of  Israel ;  "  but  the  latter  corre- 
sponds with  the  inscription  on  our  shekels 
(Bayer,  [M  Nurni*.  p.  11).  But  the  most  im- 
portant passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  U. 
Azarias  do  Bossi  quotes  the  description  «f  a 
shekel  seen  by  Ramban  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
a.d.  1210.  He  gives  the  inscriptions  as  above, 
"  the  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  "  Jerusalem  the 
Holy :  "  but  he  also  determines  the  weight, 
which  he  makes  about  half  an  vunce.  We  find, 
therefore,  that,  in  carlv  times,  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an 
error),  and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight- 
We  believe  that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian 
writer  who  saw  and  described  n  shekel.  He 
was  a  Parisian  traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem 
early  in  the  16th  century.  Postell  gives  a  very 
hart  "woodcut  of  one  of  these  shekels ;  but  the 
inscription  is  correct.  He  was  unable  to  ex- 
|  plain  the  lettcre  over  the  vase,  which  soon  It- 
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the  subject  of  a  discussion  among:  the 
mi  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  correspondence  of  the 
newly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  description 
is  almost  demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such 
undoubted  marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge 
of  ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a  mo- 
rn •nt.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  practised  eye,  those 
with  Ilihrnc  inscriptions  bear  undoubted  marks 
of  spuriousness. 

Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of 
coins  is  one  which  is  considered  to  represent 
that  which  was  called  Lulab  by  the  Jews.  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  branches  of  the  three  trees 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  palm,  the  myrtle,  and  the  willow. 
The  syrnlK)!  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekels,  rep- 
resenting a  twig  with  three  buds,  appears  to 
bear  more  resemblance  to  the  buds  of  the  pome- 
granate than  to  any  other  plant.  The  follow- 
ing list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  as  an  enumeration 
of  off  the  coins  which  can  be  attributed  with 
any  certainty  to  Simon  Maccabeus.  —  I.  Shek- 
els of  three  years,  with  the  inscription  Shekel 
Israel  on  the  obverse  with  a  vase,  over  which 
appears  (1)  an  Aleph  ;  (2)  the  letter  Shin  with 
a  Beth:  (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a  Gimel. 
It.  On  the  reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kedoshah,  or  llak- 
kedimfuih.  —  IL  The  same  as  the  above,  only 
half  the  weight,  which  is  indicated  by  the  word 
chdtti,  "a  half."  These  occur  only  in  the  first 
and  second  years.  The  above  are  silver.  — 
III.  Shtnath  Arb'a  Chdtsi.    The  fourth  year 

—  a  half.  A  citron  between  two  Lula/m. 
R.  Liijeullath  Tsiyon,  "  Of  the  Liberation  of 
Zion."  A  palm-tree  between  two  baskets  of 
fruit.  —  IV.  Shfnath  Arb'a,  Rel.i'a.  The  fourth 
vear  —  a  fourth.  Two  Lulab*.  R.  "Of  the 
Liberation  of  Zion,"  —  as  before.  Citron-fruit. 

—  V.  Shtnath  Arb'a.  The  fourth  vear.  hilab 
between  two  citrons.  R.  Leaeullath  Tsiyon, 
as  before.  The  vase  as  on  the  shekel  and 
half-shekel.  These  are  of  copper.  In  the  course 
of  1862.  a  work  of  considerable  importance 
was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy, 
entitled  Grsrhichte  drr  .lutlisrhen  Munzm.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  on  which  it  is  desirable 
to  suite  the  views  of  the  author,  especially  as 
be  ouotes  coins  which  have  only  become  known 
lately.  Some  coins  have  been  "described  in  the 
Iievue  Numisinatiiiiie  (1860,  p.  260  sen.),  to 
which  the  name  of  Kleazar  coins  has  been  given. 
A  coin  was  published  some  time  ago  by  De 
Sauley,  which  is  supposed  by  that  author  "to  be 
a  counterfeit  coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but 
it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eieazar  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Kleazar  (the  son  of  Simon), 
who  was  a  priest,  and  Simon  ben  Giora,  were 
at  the  head  of  large  factions.  It  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been  struck 
which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  acted*  in  concert.  But  "a  copper 
coin  has  been  published  in  the  Revue  Xumis- 
maiique.  which  undoubtedly  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion of  *'  Eieazar  the  priest."  Its  types  are  — 
I.  A  vase  with  one  handle,  and  the  inscription 
"  Eieazar  the  Priest,"  in 
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R.  A  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  inscription, 
"  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel."  Soma 
silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under 
a  palm-tree ;  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to 
right  The  reverse  bears  the  same  type 
inscription  as  the  copper  coins.  Tl 
as  well  as  some  that  bear  the  name  of  Simon 
>  or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Levy  to  the 
period  of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear  that  tome  of  the  coins  bearing  similar 
inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  Bar-cocab's 
rebellion  (or  Bamx-eixi's,  as  the  name  is  often 
spelt)  under  Hadrian,  because  they  are  stamped 
upon  denarii  of  Traian,  his  predeceasor. 

She  1  ah.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Judah 
by  the  daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11, 
14,  26,  xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3, 
iv.  21 ).  —  2.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  of 
S  vi  vii  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (1  Chr.  i.  18,  24). 

She  lanites,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Sin  i  vii  1  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Shelemi  ah.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  39).  —  2.  The 
father  of  Hananiah  ( Neh.  iii.  30).  —  3.  A  priest 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). — 
4.  The  father  of  Jehucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time 
of  Zcdekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  —  6.  The  father 
of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  —  0.  The  same  as 
Mesiielem i ah  and  Shallum  8  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
14).  —  7.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41).  —  8.  Ancestor  of 
Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
—  9.  Son  of  Abdeel  ;  one  of  those  who  received 
the  orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch  and 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Sheleph,  Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20.  The 
second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The 
tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been 
factorily  identified,  both  in  modern  and 
times ;  as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen 
named  after  him.  Sheleph  is  fonnd  where  we 
should  except  to  meet  with  him,  in  the  district 
(Mikhlaf,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen 
are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Sulaf,  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niehuhr's  Sal  fie,  written  in 
his  map  Selfia.  Besides  this  geographical  trace 
of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or 
Shulaf.  Ydkoot  in  the  Moajam,  %.  v.,  savs, 
"Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf,  they  are  two  ancient 
tribes  of  the  tribes  of  Yemen ;  Hi-ham  Ibn- 
Mohammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yuk- 
tan  (Joktan) ;  .  .  .  and  a  district  in  El- 
Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf."  El-Kalka- 
sandcr  savs,  "  El-Sulaf,  called  also  Beni-s-Silfaa, 
a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtrfn  (Joktan)." 
.  .  .  Yrfkoot  also  savs  that  El-Muntabik  was 
an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kdmaot,  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribs  of 
Dhn-I-Kilaa. 

She'lesh,  son  of  Hclem  (l  Chr.  rii.  35). 

Shel'omi.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Ahihnd 
(Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

Shel  omith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).— 2.  The 
daughter  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).  —  8. 
Chief  of  the  Izharites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).  —  4.  A 
descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  85,  26,  28).  —  5. 
A  Gershonite,  son  of  Shiraei  (I  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 
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"  Shimei "  is  prolmbly  a  mistake.  —  8.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  text,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and 
the  true  reading  is  probably,  "Of  the  sons  of 
Hani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 

Shel  omoth.  The  same  as  SHBLOMITB  a 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

Shelu  miel  The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  it.  12,  vii.  36,  41, 
x.  19). 

Shorn.  The  eldest  son  of  Noah,  born 
(Gen.  v.  32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the 
aire  of  500  years.  He  was  ninety-eight  years 
old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  o'f  the 
Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers, 
sisters-in-law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of 
God  (ix.  I),  and  entered  into  the  covenant. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  became  the  father  of 
Arphaxad  (xi.  10);  and  other  children  were 
born  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of 
his  brother  Japhetn,  he  covered  the  nakedness 
of  their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not 
care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecv  of  Noah  which 
is  connected  with  this  incident  (ix.  25-27),  the 
first  blessing  falls  on  Shem.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  600  years.  Assuming  that  the  years 
ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it  appears  that 
Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  years  was  con- 
temporary with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100 
years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was 
born.  And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was 
148  years  old,  and  Isaac  had  been  9  years  mar- 
ried. The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Shem  (x.  21-31)  intersects 
the  portions  of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at 
its  north-western  extremity  with  Lvdia,  it  in- 
cludes Syria  (Aram),  Chaldiea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elamj, 
and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 

She  in  a.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Simeon  selected  from  those  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  Sheba  takes  the  place  of  Shema,  proba- 
bly by  an  error  of  transcription  or  a  change  of 
pronunciation. 

She 'ma.  1.  A  Reuben ite,  ancestor  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  v.  8).  — 2.  Son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii. 
13).  Probably  the  same  as  Siiimiii.  —  3.  One 
of  those  who  "stood  at  Ezra's  riifhl  hand  when 
he  read  the  Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Shem  aah.  A  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  and 
father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Shemai'ah.  1.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
itehohoam.  When  the  king  had  assembled 
180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  recon- 
quer the  northern  kingdom  after  its  revolt, 
Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge  them 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  war  against 
their  brethren  ( 1  K.  xii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  2).  His 
second  and  last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and 
siege  of  Jerusalem  bv  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  tie  wrote  a  chronicle  con- 
taining the  events  of  Rehoboam's  reign  (2  Chr. 
xii.  15).  — 2.  The  son  of  Shcehaniah,  among 


the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  22) 
He  was  keeper  of  the  cast  gate  of  the  city,  and 
assisted  Neliemiah  in  restoring  the  wall' (Neh. 
iii.  29).  — 3.  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).    Perhaps  the 
same  as  Shimki  6.  —  4.  Son  of  Joel  a  Ren 
benite  ;  |ierhaps  the  same  as  Shkma  (1  Chr.  v. 
4).  —  5.  Son  of  Hasshub,  a  Mcrurite  Levite 
(I  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15).  — 6.  Father  of 
Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  — 
7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11).  —  8.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Nethancel,  and  also  a  scribe  in 
the  time  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  —  9.  The 
eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittitc  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  4,  6,  7).  — 10.  A  descendant  of  Jcduthun 
the  singer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekinh 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  — 11.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Adonikam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).  — 12.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  whom  Ezra 
sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  River  of  Ahava,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Lcvites  and  ministers 
for  the  Temple  from  "  the  place  Casiphia " 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  — 13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
bidding  ( Ezr.  x.  21 ).  — 14.  A  layman  of  Israel, 
son  of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married 
a  foreigner  (Ezr.  x.  31 ).  — 15.  Son  of  Dclaiah 
the  son  of  Mehetabeel,  a  prophet  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  10).  — 18.  The  head  of  a 

Sricstly  house  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
iehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  His  family  went  up 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  represented  in  the 
time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathan  ( Neh.  xii.  6, 
18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  Neh.  xii.  35.  — 17.  One  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).  — 18.  One 
of  the  choir  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii. 
36).  — 19.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  on 
the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  42).  —  20.  Shema- 
iah the  Nehelamite,  a  false  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  24-32).  —  21.  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8).  —  22.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hcze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  — 23.  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  who  assisted  at  the  solemn 
passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  —  24.  The  father 
of  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jcarim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20).  — 
25.  The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Shemari  ah.  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite 
warriors  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  5).  —  2.  One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a  lay- 
man of  Israel,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  32).  —  8.  One  of 
the  family  of  Bani.  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as"  the  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  41 ). 

Shemelaer.  King  of  Zebo'im,  and  allv  of 
the  king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  north-eastern  invaders  under  Chedorlaomer 
(On.  xiv.  2). 

She  mer.  The  owner  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  built  (1  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  after  whom  it  was  called  Shomeron  by  its 
founder  Omri,  who  bought  the  site  for  two 
silver  talents. 

Shomi  da.  A  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi. 
32  ;  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shem  idah.    Shemida  the  son  of  Gilead 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

the.    The  descendants  of 
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the  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 
They  obtained  their  lot  among  the  male  chil- 
dren of  Munassch  (Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shem  imth.  The  title  of  Ps.  vi.  is  "  To 
the  Chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Shcmi- 
nith."  or  "  the  eighth,"  as  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  has  it  A  similar  direction  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  xii.  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  81).  The 
LXX.  in  both  passages  renders  imip  r//c  dyAow, 
and  the  Vulgate  I'm  octard.  The  Geneva  Ver- 
sion gives  "  upon  the  eighth  tunc."  Most  rab- 
binical writers,  as  Rashi  and  Abcn  Ezra,  follow 
the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in  regarding  it  as 
a  harp  with  eight  strings  ;  but  this  has  no  foun- 
dation, and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chr.  xv.  21.  Gesenius  savs  it  denotes  the 
bas$,  in  opposition  to  Alamotn  (1  Chr.  xv.  20), 
which  signifies  the  treMe.  Others,  with  the 
author  of  Shilte  llaijffibborim,  interpret  "  the 
tJieminith  "  as  the  octave.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  denotes  a  certain  air  known 
as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the 
psalm  was  to  be  sung. 

She  mi  ramoth.  1.  A  Lcvite  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  in  the  choir  formed  bv  David  (1 
dir.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).— 2.  A  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Shemitic  Languages  and  Writing. 

Introduction,  §§1-5.  —  I.  The  expressions, 
"Shemitic  family,  '  and  "  Shemitic  languages," 
are  based,  as  is  well  known,  on  a  reference  to 
Gen.  x.  21  seqq.  Subsequently,  the  obvious 
inaccuracy  of  the  expression  has  led  to  an 
attempt  to  substitute  others,  such  as  Western 
Asiatic,  or  Syro-Arabic,  —  this  last  a  happily  - 
designation,  as  bringing  at  once 


us  the  two  geographical  extremes  of  this  family 
of  languages.  But  the  earlier,  though  incor- 
rect one,  has  maintained  its  ground  ;  ami  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  shall  continue  to 
use  it.  —  2.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  with 
accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  tribes  employing  so-called  Shemitic  dia- 
lects. For  general  purposes,  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  may  be  taken  as  the  northern  hound- 
ary,  the  River  Tigris  and  the  ranges  beyond 
it  as  the  eastern,  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Le- 
vant, and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  the 
western.  —  3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic 
language-familv  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the 
following  localities  within  the  area  named.  In 
those  ordinarily  known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  anil  Assyria,  there  prevuiled  Ara- 
maic dialects  of  different  kinds,  e.g.  biblical 
Chaldaic,  that  of  the  Targums  and  of  the 
Syriac  versions  of  Scripture ;  to  which  may  Ikj 
added  other  varieties  of  the  same  stock,  such 


as  that  of  the  Palmyrcne  inscriptions,  and  of 
different  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled 
in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, among  which  were  interspersed  some 
relics  of  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  south, 
amid  the  seclusion  of  Arabia,  was  preserved 
the  dialect  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  so 
widely  to  surpass  its  sisters  in  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  it  is  spoken.  A  variety, 
allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have  been  domi- 
ciliated for  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  given  by  Professor  M.  Mid- 
ler :  — 
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Living  Language*. 

Dial pt U  of  Arabic  . 

Araharic 


the  Jews 


Neo-Svriac  . 


F.thioplc  

Himrnritlc  Inw-riptlona  

( Uiblfcal  Hebrew  

<  Samaritan  ( Pentateuch)  ........ 

(  CartliaKlntnn,  I'hcrnk'ian  Inscription*  .... 

(  Chaldee  c  Manor*.  Tallinn!,  Tawum,  Biblical  ChaJdee) 

<  Svrlac  (lYxlilto.  2d  cent.  a  im.  .  ... 
(  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Uabylon  and  Nineveh 


Clone*. 

.  )  Arabic,  or*1 

.  /Southern. 

.  1  Hebraic, 

.  }  or 

.  J  Middle. 

.  j  Aramaic, 

.  >  or 

.  )  Northern  J 


There  is  much  that  is  probable  in  the  notion 
held  by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken 
dialect  of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Ara"bia 
(in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history)  closely 
resembled,  or  was  in  fact  a  better  variety  of 
Aramaic. — 4.  The  history  of  the  Shemitic  peo- 

Cle  tells  us  of  various  movements  undertaken 
y  them,  but  supplies  no  remarkable  instances 
of  their  assimilating.  Though  carrying  with 
them  their  language,  institutions,  and  habits, 
they  are  not  found  to  have  struck  root,  but 
remained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  in- 
stances, passing  away  without  traces  of  their  oc- 
cupancy. And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  still 
characterizes  tribes  of  the  race  when  on  new 
soil.  —  5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic 
,  character  will  lie  found  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  literature.  Indeed, 
accordance  is  seldom  more  close  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Shemitic  rare  (where  not  checked 
by  external  causes),  between  the  generic  type 
of  thought  and  its  outward  expression.  Like 
other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly  resolvable 
into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These  monosyl- 
labic primitives  may  still  be  traced  in  particles. 


and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  variation.  But  differences  are  observable  in 
the  principal  parts  of  speech,  —  the  verb  and 
the  noun.  Secondary  notions,  and  those  of 
relation,  are  grouped  round  the  primary  ones 
of  meaning  in  a  single  wonl,  susceptible  of  va- 
rious internal  changes  according  to  the  particu- 
lar requirement.  Another  leading  peculiarity 
of  this  branch  of  languages  is  the  absence  (save 
in  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  compound 
words,  to  which  the  sister  family  is  indebted 
for  so  much  life  and  variety.  In  the  Shemitic 
family,  agglutination,  not  logical  sequence ; 
Independent  roots,  not  compound  appropriate 
derivations  from  the  same  root,  —  are  used  to 
express  respectively  a  train  of  thonght,  or  differ- 
ent mollifications  of  a  particular  notion. 

§§  6-13.  Heurew  Language.  —  Period 
ok  Growth.  —  6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a 
branch  of  the  so-called  Shemitic  family,  ex- 
tending over  a  lar^e  portion  of  South-western 
Asia.  In  the  north  (or  Aram,  under  which 
designation  are  comprehended  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia),  and  under  a"  climate  par- 
tially cold  and  ungenial,  —  in  the  close  prox- 
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imity  of  tribes  of  a  different  origin,  not  unfre- 
auently  master*  by  conquest, —  the  Shemitic 
dialect  l»ecame  in  places  harsher,  and  its  (gen- 
eral character  less  pure  and  distinct.  Towards 
the  south,  opposite  cause*  contriluited  to  main- 
tain the  language  in  its  purity.  Originally,  the 
!  mguage  of'  the  IlehrewH  presented  more  affini- 
ties with  the  Aramaic,  in  accordance  with  their 
own  tamilv  account*,  which  bring  the  patriarchs 
from  the  N.  E.,  —  more  directly  from  Northern 
Me>o|iotamia.  —  7.  Two  questions,  in  direct 
connection  with  the  early  movement*  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew  nation, 
have  been  discussed  with  great  earnestness  by 
many  writers,  —  the  first  bearing  on  the  causes 
which  set  the  Teraehitc  family  in  motion  to- 
wards the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  tribes  in  possession 
of  Canaan  at  the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scrip- 
ture only  tells  us  that,  led  in  a  way  which  they 
knew  not,  chosen  Shemitic  wanderers  of  the 
lineage  of  Arphaxad  set  forth  on  the  journey 
fraught  with  such  enduring  consequences  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  a*  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  second  sUge  of  progress.  There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  thought  that  the 
movement  of  Terah  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
was  caused  by  divine  suggestion,  acting  on  a 
mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cushitc 
thought  and  habits.  The  leading  particulars  of 
that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to  us  in 
Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the  fact 
that  the  new  comers  and  the  early  settlers  in 
Canaan  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  On 
what  grounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Terachitcs  to  that  of  the  occu- 
pants at  the  time  of  their  immigration  to  be  ex- 

Elained  ?  Of  the  origin  of  its  earliest  occupants, 
istory  records  nothing  certain.  Some  claim 
for  the  early  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  a  Ja- 
phetian  origin.  Others  affirm  the  descent  of 
these  early  tribes  from  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of 
Shem. 

8.  Another  view  is  that  put  forward  by  our 
countryman  Rawlinson,  and  shared  by  other 
scholars.  "Either  from  ancient  monuments, 
or  from  tradition,  or  from  the  dialects  now 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  at  some  very  remote  period,  before 
the  rise  of  the  Shemitic  or  Arian  nations,  a 
great  Scythic  "  (  =  Hamitic)  '•  |x>pulafion  must 
have  overspread  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
speaking  languages  all  more  or  less  dissimi- 
lar in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  com- 
mon certain  organic  characteristics  of  grammar 
and  construction."  And  this  statement  would 
appear,  in  its  leading  features,  to  be  historically 
round.  As  was  to  l>c  anticipated,  both  from  it's 
importance  and  from  its  extreme  obscurity,  few 
subjects  connected  with  biblical  antiquities  have 
been  more  warmly  discussed  than  the  origin  of 
the  Canaanitish  occupants  of  Palestine.  Look- 
ing to  the  authoritative  records  (Gen.  ix.  18,  x. 
6.  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of  these  tribes. 
Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  discernible  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  Canaanitish  (  =  Ha- 
mitic) occupants  and  the  Shemitic  family  be 
justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  "  If  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the.  Book  of  Genesis,  we  shall 


find  that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem, 
and  therefore  a  relationship  between  his  de- 
scendants and  the  Shemitic  nations  fully  rec- 
ognized, the  Hamites  are  described  as 'those 
who  previously  occupied  the  different  countries 
into  which  the' Aramiean  race  afterwards  forced 
their  way.  Thus  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  seqq.)  at- 
tributes to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the  alio- 
riginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilized  communities  on  the  const,  but  also 
the  mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  rich  kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilnh  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  the  wonderful  realm  of 
Egypt.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  — 
indeed  in  some  cases  the"  proof  amounts  to  dem- 
onstration —  that  all  these  Hamitic  nations 
spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dialecti- 
cally  from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family."  — 
9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relation- 
ship discernible  among  the  early  Noachidre  is 
that  of  the  origin  and  extension  "of  the  art  of 
writing  among  the  Shcmitcs,  the  branch  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Tera- 
ehitc branch  of  the  Shemitic  stock.  Did  they 
acquire  the  art  of  writing  from  the  Phoenicians, 
or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians  ?  —  or  was  it  evolved 
from  given  elements  among  themselves  ? 
| Writing. ]  —  10.  Between  the  dialects  of 
Aram  and  Arabia,  that  of  the  Terachites  oc- 
cupied a  middle  place.  The  dialect  which  we 
arc  now  considering  has  been  ordinarily  desig. 
nated  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  rather  than  of 
the  Israelites.  Probably  the  term  "  Hebrews  " 
should  be  regarded  as  designating  all  the  She 
mitic-speaking  tribes  which  had  migrated  to 
the  south  from  the  other  side*  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  in  that  case  might  have  been  applied  by 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

1 1 .  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible, 
combine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any 
formal  or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  lan. 
guage,  anterior  to  its  assuming  a  written  shape. 
The  extant  remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are 
destitute  of  any  important  changes  in  language 
during  the  period  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity. 
A  certain  and  intelligible  amount  of  progress, 
hut  no  considerable  or  remarkable  difference 
(according  to  one  school),  is  really  observable 
in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch",  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Kings, 
the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
Amos,  Joel,  Mican,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
Jeremiah,  —  widely  separated  from  each  other 
by  time  as  are  many  of  these  writings.  At  the 
first  sight,  and  to  modern  judgment,  much  of 
this  appears  strange,  and  possibly  untenable; 
but  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought 
in  the  unbroken  residence  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple, without  removal  or  molestation.  An  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  immunity  from  change 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock. 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a  wild  conjec- 
ture to  assume  as  not  impossible  the  formation 
of  a  sacred  language  among  the  chosen  people 
at  so  marked  a  period  of  their  history  as  that 
of  Moses  ?  Such  a  language  would  he  the  sa- 
cred and  learned  one.  —  that  of  the  few  ;  and 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hold  exercised 
by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinary  lan- 
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guage  of  the  people  ca 
rapid  withdrawal,  after 


n  be  required  than  its  I  In  general  practice,  Aram  was  divided  i 
the  Captivity,  before  a  '  ern  and  W  estern.    The  dialects  of  t 


into  East, 
these  two 


language  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disre-  districts  were  severally  called  Chaldaic  and 
garded,  but  still  living  in  popular  use.  —  13.  A  Syriac  —  designations  not  happilv  chosen,  but, 
few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  with   as  in  the  case  of  Shemitic,  of  too  long  currency 

to  be  chunked  without  great  inconvenience. 
The  eastern  Iwundaryof  the  Shemitic  language 


reference  to  some  leadiug  linguistic  pcculiaritie 
in  different  books  of  the  U.  T.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  the  old  division  into  the  golden  and 
silver  ages  is  sufficient.  A  detailed  list  of  pe- 
culiarities observable  in  the  Pentateuch  is  given 
by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexical,  grammatical, 
and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  style  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely  corre- 
sponds. In  the  Book  of  Huth.'the  style  points 
to  an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Aramaisms  licing 
probablv  relics  of  the  |»opular  dialect.  The  same 
linguistic  peculiarities  are  observable  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel.  The  Books  of  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  contain  many  asserted  Aramaisms, 
which  have  been  pleaded  in  support  of  a  late 
origin  of  these  two  poems.  In  the  case  of  the 
first,  it  is  argued  (on  the  other  side)  that  these 
peculiarities  are  not  to  lie  considered  so  much 
poeticul  ornaments  as  ordinary  expressions  and 
usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  language.  As  re- 
spects the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  many  in- 
stances the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather 
referable  to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a  late  pe- 
riod of  Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic 
origin.  Jn  addition  to  roughness  of  diction, 
so-called  Aramaisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
mains of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  and  expressions 
closely  allied  in  those  of  Amos.    This  is  not 


is 'obscure;  but  this  much  may  lie  sufcly  as- 
sumed, that  this  family  had  its* earliest  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from 
which  extensions  were  doubtless  made  to  the 
south.  —  15.  Without  entering  into  the  discus- 
sions respec  ting  the  exact  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the 
ordinary  division  of  the  Aramaic  into  the  Chal- 
daic or  Eastern,  and  the  Western  or  Syriac 
dialects.  (I.)  The  earliest  extant  fragments 
arc  the  well-known  ones  to  be  found  at  Dan.  ii. 
4-viii.  28;  Ezr.  iv.  8-vi.  18,  vii.  12-26;  Jer. 
x.  1 1.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced,  without  diffi- 
culty, between  these  fragments,  which  differ 
again  in  some  very  marked  particulars  from  the 
earliest  Targums.  (2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic 
originals  of  several  of  the  apocryphal  books 
are  lost;  many  Hebraisms  were  ingrafted  on 
the  Aramaic  as"  spoken  by  the  Jews ;  but  the 
dialect  of  the  earlier  Targums  contains  a  per- 
ceptibly smaller  amount  of  such  admixture 
than  later  compilations.  (3.)  The  language 
of  the  Gemaras  is  extremely  composite ;  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being  less  pure  than 
that  of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the  scale  are 
those  of  the  fast-expiring  Samaritan  dialect  and 


the  case  in  the  writings  of  Nabum,  Zcphaniah,   that  of  Galilee.    (4.)  The  curious  book  Zobar, 


and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still  later  ones  of  the 
minor  prophets ;  the  treasures  of  ]Nist  times, 
which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as  models  of 
style.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish  critics 
have  sought  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of  style 
and  expression  to  a  secondary  Hebrew  origin. 
The  peculiarities  of  lunguage  in  Daniel  belong 
to  another  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  under  impar- 
tial consideration  more  difficulties  may  lie  found 
to  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  re- 
gard to  the  asserted  Greek  words.  With  these 
exceptions,  few  traces  of  dialects  are  discernible 
in  the  small  remains  still  extant,  for  the  most 
part  composed  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The 
Aramaic  elements  are  most  plainly  ol>servablc 
in  the  remains  of  some  of  the  less  educated 
writers.  The  general  style  of  Hebrew  prose 
literature  is  pluin  and  simple,  but  lively  and 
pictorial,  and  rising  with  the  subject,  at  times, 
to  considerable  elevation.  But  the  requisite 
elevation  of  poetical  composition  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  many  expressions  which  we  do 
not  commonly  find  in  Hebrew  prose  literature. 
For  the  origin  and  existence  of  these,  we  must 
look  especially  to  the  Aramaic.  But  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a  literature 
among  the  Hebrew  people  to  n.c.  600,  the  He- 
brew language  con  tinned  singularly  exempt 

from  change.  From  that  period,  the  Hebrew  amount  of  real  difference  between  the  two 
dialect  will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the   branches  of  Aramaic  has  been  often  Mrged  as 


among  its  foreign  additions,  contains  very  many 
from  the  Arabic.  (5.)  The  Masora,  brief  and 
symbolical,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  what  may 
l»e  called  vernacular  peculiarities.  (6.)  The 
Christian  or  ecclesiastical  Aramaic  is  that  ordi- 
narily known  as  Syriac —  the  language  of  early 
Christianity,  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic  respec- 
tively, of  the  Jewish  religion  and  Mahometan- 
ism,  a.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears  to  have 
been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters  —  r  and 
2,  2  w'tb  p  —  and  aphoercsis  of  the  guttural  — 
a  habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise  separate 
—  carelessness  about  vowel-sounds  —  and  the 
substitution  of  ?|  final  for  n-  -•  The  Samari- 
tan dialect  appears  to  have  l>cen  %  compound 
of  the  vulgar  Hebrew  with  Aramaic.  A  con> 
fusion  of  the  mute  letters,  and  also  of  the  gut- 
turals, with  a  predilection  for  the  letter  y,  has 
lieen  noticed.  r.  The  dialect  called  that  of 
Jerusalem  or  Judrca,  l»etween  which  and  )he 
purer  one  of  the  Babvlonish  Jews  so  many  in- 
vidious distinctions  have  been  drawn,  seems 
to  have  been  variable,  from  frequent  changes 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  also  to  have  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  words  different  from 
those  in  use  in  Babylonia,  besides  being  some- 
what incorrect  in  its  orthography.    The  small 


an  argument  for  making  any  division  supcrflu- 
But  it  has  liecn  well  observed  by  Fiirst, 


Aramaic. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Laxgcage.  —  Scho- 
lastic Period.  —  14.  The  language  ordinarily  that  each  is  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit, 
called  Aramaic  is  a  dialect  of  the  great  Shcmit-  !  The  chief  relics  of  Chaldaic  or  Eastern  Ara- 
ic  family,  deriving  its  name  from  the  district  maic  —  the  Targums — are  filled  with  tradi- 
over  which  it  was  spoken,  Aram  =  the  high  or  tional  faith  in  the  varied  pages  of  Jewish 
Bill  country  (as  Canaan  =  the  low  country)  1  history.     Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac  litera- 
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tare,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  Chris- 
tian. Accordingly,  the  tendency  and  linguistic 
character  of  the  first  is  essentially  Hebrew,  that 
of  the  second  Hellenic.  One  is  full  of  Hebra- 
isms, the  other  of  Hellenisms. 

16.  lVrhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are 
traced  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by 
which  one  age  of  a  language'is  separated  ffOU 
another.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  re- 
spect of  the  cessation  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  Aramaic,  or,  as  it  may  lie 
put.  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which  the  jjeriod 
of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  exposition 
and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
the  chosen  people. — 17.  In  the  scholastic 
period,  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  were  succeeded  bv  "  houses  of  in- 
quiry." Two  ways  only  •{  extending  the 
blessings  hence  derivable  seem  to  have  present- 
ed themselves  to  the  national  mind,  — I>y  com- 
mentary (taryum)  and  inquiry  (<leni*h).  In  the 
first  of'these  (Targumic  literature),  but  limited 
openings  occurred  for  critical  studies ;  in  the 
second,  still  fewer.  The  vast  storehouse  of 
Hebrew  thought  reaching  through  so  manv 
centuries  —  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mud —  and  the  collections  of  a  similar  nature 
called  the  Midrashini,  extending  in  the  case  of 
the  first,  dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the  jieriod 
of  the  Capt«vitv  to  the  times  of  Kabbi  Asher 
—  the  closet  of  the  Talmud  (a.i>.  426)  —  con- 
tain comparatively  few  accessions  to  linguistic 
knowledge.  —  18."  Of  the  other  main  division 
of  the  Aramaic  language, — the  Western  or 
Syriac  dialect,  —~tbc  earliest  existing  document 
is  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
not  improbably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  Syrian  dialect  is  thickly 
studded  with  foreign  words,  —  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third. 
A  comparison  of  this  dialect  "with  the  Eastern 
branch  will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied 
in  all  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  as  well  as  in  their  store  of 
original  words — the  true  standard  in  linguis- 
tic researches.  —  19.  The  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
of  Scripture  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  Jewish  manners  and 
customs,  and  the  meaning  of  jmssages  other- 
wise obscure,  as  likewise  for  many  happy  ren- 
derings of  the  original  text.  But  they  are 
valuable  also  on  higher  reasons  —  the  Christian 
interpretation  put  by  their  authors  on  contro- 
verted passages.  A  comparative  estimate  is 
not  yet  attainable  as  to  what  in  Targumic 
literature  is  the  pure  expression  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what  is  of  for- 
eign growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the  Tar- 
gums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegctical  value  ;  and  a  similar 
good  work  has  Immmi  effected  by  means  of  the 
cognate  dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac. 
From  the  3d  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was 
to  a  great  part  of  Asia  what  in  their  spheres 
Hellenic  Greek  and  mediaeval  Latin  have  re- 
spectively been,  —  the  one  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage ot  the  district  named. 

§§  20-24.  Arabic  Laxotaoe.  —  Period 
of  Revival.  —  20.  The  early  population  of 
Arabia,  its  antiquities  and  peculiarities,  have 
been  described  under  Akahia.  We  find  Arabia 


occupied  by  a  confluence  of  tribes,  the  leading 
one  of  undoubted  Ishmaelitish  descent ;  the 
others  of  the  seed  or  lineage  of  Abraham,  and 
blended  by  alliance,  language,  neighborhood, 
and  habits.     Before  thcM-,  any  aboriginal  in- 
habitants must  have  disappeared.     We  have 
seen  that  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia  lay  in  the 
track  of  Cushitc  civilization,  in  its  supposed 
return-course  towards  the  north-east.  There 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  early 
Shemitic;  and  the  language  of  the  Ehkili  (or 
Mahrah)  presents  us  with  the  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  dialect  less  Arabic  than  Hebrew, 
and  possessing  close  affinity  with  the  Ghez, 
or  Ethiopian.—  21.  The  affinity-  of  the  Ghez 
(Cush  ?  the  sacred  language  of  Ethiopia)  with 
the  Shemitic  has  been  long  remarked.    In  its 
lexical  peculiarities,  the  Ghez  is  said  to  resem- 
ble the  Aramaic;  in  its  grammatical,  the  Ara- 
bic.   The  alphabet  is  very  curious,  differing 
from  Shemitic  alphabets  in  the  number,  order, 
and  name  and  form  of  the  letters,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writing,  and  especially  by  the  form 
of  vowel-notation. — 22.  Internal  evidence  de- 
monstrates that  the  Arabic  language,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  appears  on  the  field  of  his- 
tory, was  being  gradually  developed  in  its  re- 
mote and  barren  peninsular  home.    A  well- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabic 
language  as  being  a  fusion  of  different  dialects, 
effected  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled  round 
Mecca,  and  the  reputed  wardens  of  the  Cauba. 
In  any  case,  the  paramount  purity  of  the  Ko- 
reishite  dialect  is  asserted  by  Arabic  writers  on 
grammar.    But  the  recognition  of  the  Koran, 
as  the  ultimate  standard  in  linguistic  as  in 
religious  matters,  established  in  Arabic  judg* 
ment  the  superior  purity  of  the  Koreishite 
dialect.    That  the  Arabs  possessed  a  literature 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  marked  with  many  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  is  bevond  doubt.  Even 
in  our  own  times,  scholars  have  seemed  unwill- 
ing altogether  to  abandon  the  legend,  —  how, 
at  the  fair  of  Ocadh,  goods  and  traffic,  wants 
and  profit,  were  alike  neglected,  while  bards 
contended  amid  their  listening  countrymen, 
anxious  for  such  a  verdict  as  should  entitle 
their  lays  to  a  place  among  the  Moallakat,  the 
uvaMjuara  of  the  Caaba,  or  national  temple  at 
Mecca.    But  the  appearance  of  Mohammed 
put  an  end  for  a  season  to  commerce  and 
bardie  contests  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  work  of 
conquest  was  done  that  the  faithful  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  peace.    The  earliest  reliable  relics 
of  Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  1* 
found  in  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  pre- 
Islamite  compositions.     And  various  argu- 
ments have  been  put  forward  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  present  form  of  these  remains 
being  their  original  one.    Their  obscurities,  it 
is  contended,  are  less  those  of  age  than  of  in- 
dividual style,  while  their  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage is  at  variance  with  the  demonstrably  late 
cultivation  and  ascendency  of  the  Koreishite 
dialect.    Another,  and  not  a  feeble  argument, 
|  is  the  utter  absence  of  allusion  to  the  early 
religion  of  the  Arabs.    It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  sketch  to  touch  upon  the  theologi- 
cal teaching  of  the  Koran,  its  objects,  source?. 
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or  deficiencies.  But  its  style  is  very 
peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  represents  the  best 
forms  of  the  Koreishitc  dialect  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  7th  century,  we  may  suy  of  the 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  reli- 
gious supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  charac- 
terized as  marking  the  transition  from  versifi- 
cation to  prose,  from  poetry  to  eloquence. — 
23.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  Arubic  in 
illustration,  two  different  judgments  obtain. 
According  to  one,  al!  the  lexical  riches  anil 
grammatical  varieties  of  the  Shcmitic  family  are 
to  be  found  combined  in  the  Arabic. — 24.  An- 
other school  maintains  very  different  opinions. 
The  comparatively  recent  date  (in  their  present 
form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic 
remains  are  pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a 
standard  of  reference  in  respect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Its  verbal  copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism, 
subtlety  of  thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields 
of  literature,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  But 
it  is  urged  (and  colorably)  that  its  riches  are 
not  all  pure  metal,  and  that  no  great  attention 
to  etymology  has  been  evinced  by  native 
writers  on  the  language.  Undoubtedly,  schools 
such  as  that  of  Albert  Schultens  (d.  1730)  have 
unduly  exalted  the  value  of  Arabic  in  illustra- 
tion ;  but,  in  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
field  of  lower  criticism,"  its  importance  cannot 
be  disputed. 

§§  25-32.  Strlvturb  or  tub  Shbmitic 
Laxguaobs. —  25.  The  question  as  to  whether 
any  large  amount  of  primitives  in  the  Shcmitic 
languages  is  fairly  deduciblc  from  imitation  of 
sounds  has  been  answered  very  differently  by 
high  authorities.  Gcsenius  thought  instances 
of  onomatopoeia  very  rare  in  extant  remains, 
although  probably  more  numerous  at  an  early 
period.  Hoffmann's  judgment  is  the  same,  in 
respect  of  Western  Aramaic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kenan  qualifies  his  admission  of  the 
identity  of  numerous  Shcmitic  and  Japhctian 
primitives  by  a  suggestion  that  these,  for  the 
most  part,  may  be  assigned  to  hi-literal  words, 
originating  in  "tho  imitation  of  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  sounds.  But  more  probably  "  the 
460  or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constitu- 
ent elements  in  different  families  of  languages 
are  not  interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations. 
They  arc  phonetic  types,  produced"  bv  a  po< 
inherent  in  human  nature." — 26.  The  dee 


curious  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  affinity  still 
discernible  between  Shemitic  and  Japhctian 
roots  belongs  to  another  article.  Nothing  in 
the  Scripture  which  been  Upon  the  subject  can 
be  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an  affinity  being 
possible.  But  in  treating  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages in  connection  with  Scripture,  it  is  most 
prudent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting  field 
of  inquiry  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple 
elements— the  primitives  —  the  true  base  of 
every  language,  in  that  these  rather  than  the 
mechanism  of  grammar  are  to  lie  regarded  as 
exponents  of  internal  spirit  and  character. — 
27.  Humboldt  has  named  two  very  remarkable 
points  of  difference  lietween  the  Japhetian  and 
Shemitic  language-families.  The  first  pecu- 
liarity is  the  tri-literal  root  (us  the  language  is 
at  present  known)  —  the  second  the  expression 
of  significations  bv  consonants,  and  relation*  by 
Towels  — both  forming  part  of  the  flections 


within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic 
family.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same  scholar, 
the  prevalent  tri-literal  root  was  substituted  for 
an  earlier  or  bi-literal,  as  being  found  impracti- 
cable, and  obscure  in  use.  Traces  of  this  sur- 
vive in  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic  branch,  where 
what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  in  the  He- 
brew forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Arabic  three  —  e.g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  much  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original 
or  secondary.  A  writer  among  ourselves  has 
thus  stated  the  case  :  —  "A  uniform  root-for- 
mation by  three  letters  or  two  syllables  de- 
veloped itself  out  of  the  original  monosyllabic 
state  by  the  addition  of  a  third  letter.  *  This 
tendency  to  enlargement  presents  itself  in  the 
Indo-Gcrmanic  also :  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  latter,  monosyllabic  roots  re- 
main besides  those  that  have 'been  enlarged, 
while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  disap- 
peared."   In  this  judgment  most  will  agree. 

28.  We  now  approach  a  question  of  great 
interest.  Was  the  art  of  writing  invented  by 
Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  or  from  what 
source  did  the  Hebrew  nation  acquire  it  ?  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses. Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
as  to  which  of  the  Shcmitic  peoples  may  justly 
claim  the  invention  of  letters.  As  has  been 
said,  the  award  to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  un- 
challenged, is  now  practically  set  aside.  A 
more  probable  theory  would  seem  that  which 
represents  letters  as  having  passed  from  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews. 
Either  people  may  have  acquired  this  accom- 
plishment from  the  same  source,  at  tho  same 
time,  and  independently  —  or  one  may  have 
preceded  the  other,  and  subsequently  imparted 
the  acquisition.  As  the  Hebrew  and  Phoeni- 
cian alphabets  do  correspond,  and  the  charac- 
ter is  less  Phoenician  than  Hebrew,  the  latter 
people  would  seem  to  have  been  the  first  pos- 
sessors of  this  accomplishment,  and  to  have  im- 
parted it  subsequently  to  the  Phoenicians.  The 
theory  (now  almost  passed  into  a  general  be- 
lief) of  an  early  uniform  language  overspread- 
ing the  range'  of  countries  comprehended  in 
Gen.  x.  serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lcpsius, 
the  original  alphabet  of  the  language-family, 
of  which  the  Shemitic  formed  a  part,  stood  as 
follows :  — 


Alrph  =  A    .     B*th  +  Glmel  -f-  DaMk  =  Media 
He  ■!+!    •     Vnv  +  Hcth  +  Teth    =  Aspirates 

Ghnln  =  0  +  11    Pe    -j-  Kuph  -j-  Tau     =  Ti 


As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more 
delicate,  the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun.  were 
apparently  interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the 
original  S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derived 
Znin,  Tsaddi,  and  Shin  — Caph  (soft  k),  from 
its  limited  functions,  is  apparently  of  later 
growth  ;  and  the  separate  existence  of  Resh, 
in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  the  one  letter 
vet  to  be  mentioned  — Yod  — as  in  Kuph  and 
Lamed,  the  same  scholar  finds  remains  of  the 
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ancient  vowel-strokes,  which  carry  us  back  to 
the  early  syllabaria,  whose  existence  he  main- 
tains with  great  force  and  learning.  —  29.  The 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  written  characters  i 
among  the  Hebrews  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Writimo.  The  history  of  the  characters  ordi-  j 
narily  used  in  the  Syriac  (or  Western  J  hranch 
of  the  Aramaic  family  is  blended  with  that  of  ■ 
those  used  in  Judaea.  Like  the  square  charac- 
ters, they  were  derived  from  the  old  Phoenician, 
but  passed  through  some  intennediate  stages.  1 
The  first  variety  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Estrange  I"  —  a  heavy  cumbrous  character  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  orpoyyv'Aof,  but  \ 
more  probably  from  two  Arabic  words  signify-  1 
ing  the  writing  of  the  gospel.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  use  in  the  very  oldest  documents.  Concur- 
rently with  this  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  a 
smaller  and  more  cursive  character,  very  much 
resembling  it.  There  are  also  other  varieties, 
•lightly  differing  —  the  Ncstorian  for  example 
—  but  that  in  ordinary  use  is  the  Peshito  = 
simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its  origin 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
assigned  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 
The  history  of  the  Arabic  language  has  another 
peculiar  feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so 
singular  among  the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Un- 
til a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  days 
of  Mohammed,  the  art  of  writing  appears  to 
have  been  practically  unknown.  For  the  Him- 
yarites  guarded  with  jealous  care  their  own  pe- 
culiar character —  the  "  musnad,"  or  elevated  ; 
in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Possibly,  dif- 
ferent tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters  ;  but  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  heavy,  cumbrous 
Cufic  character  (so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city 
where  it  was  most  early  used)  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Murnmar-Ibn  Murrat,  a  na- 
tive of  Babylonian  Irak. — 30.  As  in  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  branches,  so  in  the  Arab 
branch  of  the  Shcmitic  family,  various  causes 
rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  diacritical 
signs  and  vowel-points,  which  took  place  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  —  not 
however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the  | 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and 
addition  to  the  roll  of  instruction  already  com- 

filcte  in  itself.  At  first  a  simple  mark  or  stroke, 
ike  the  diacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  ! 
was  adopted  to  mark  unusual  significations. 
A  further  and  more  advanced  stage,  like  the 
diacritical  points  of  the  Aramaic,  was  the  em- 
ployment of  a  point  alioi*  the  line  to  express 
sounds  of  a  high  kind,  like  a  and  o;  one  below 
for  feehler  and  lower  ones,  like  i  and  e ;  and  a 
third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for  those  of  a 
harsher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  , 
two.  — 31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their 
MCnd  writings  would  have  been  outraged  by 
any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  at  variance  with  exist- 
ing ones.  To  reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  authoritative  and  intelligible  uniformity 
was  the  object  of  the  Masoretes,  by  means  of  a  | 
system  of  vowels  and  accents.  Of  the  names 
of  the  inventors,  or  the  exact  time  of  their  in- 
troduction, nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty. 


Their  use  probably  began  about  the  sixth  cea. 
tury,  and  appears  to  have  been  completed  about 
the  tenth.  The  system  has  been  carried  out 
with  far  greater  minuteneas  in  the  Hebrew 
than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  orocecd  beyond  three 
signs  for  a,  i,  u;  the  Syriac  added  e  and  a, 
which  they  represented  by  figures  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  very  much  ul- 
tered.  Connected  with  this  is  the  system  of 
accent*,  which  is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity 
of  origin.  But  it  bears  rather  on  the  relation 
of  words  and  the  mcm!>ers  of  sentences  than 
on  the  construction  of  individual  words.  —  32. 
A  comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly 
developed.  In  their  present  form,  the  Arabic 
is  undoubtedly  the  richest ;  but  it  would  have 
been  rivalled  by  the  Hebrew,  had  a  career  l>ecn 
vouchsafed  equally  long  and  favorable  to  this 
latter. 

Shem'uel.  1.  Son  of  Aramihnd.  appoint- 
ed from  :h'  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land 
of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20).  —  2.  Samuel 
the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  33).  — 8.  Son  of  Tola, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Isaac  liar 
(1  Chr.  Tii.  2). 

Shen.  A  place  mentioned  only  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  12.    Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Shen'azar.  Son  of  Salathlel,  or  Shealtiel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

She  nir.  This  name  occurs  in  Deut.  iii. 
9,  Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equivalent 
for  the  Hebrew  Senir,  the  Amorite  name  for 
Mount  Hcrmon.  [Senir.] 

She  pham.  A  place  mentioned  oaly  in 
the  s|>ccification  by  Moses  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11).  The  ancient  interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudo- 
ion.;  Saadiah)  render  the  name  by  Apameia; 
but  it  seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  in- 
tend the  Greek  city  of  that  name  on  the  O rentes, 
fifty  miles  below  Antioch,  or  whether  they  use  it 
as  a  synonvmc  of  Banias  or  Dan,  as  Schwars 
affirms.  No  trace  of  the  name  appears,  how- 
ever, in  that  direction. 

Shephathi  ah.  A  Benjamite,  father  of 
Mkshl  llam  6  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).  The  name  is 
properly  Shei'Hatiah,  as  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

Shephati'ah.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  David 
by  his  wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  S). 
—  2.  The  family  of  Shephatiah,  372  iu  nam- 
her,  returned  with  Zeruhbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  4  ;  Neh. 
vii.  9).  A  second  detachment  of  eighty,  with 
Zeliadiah  at  their  head,  came  up  with  Ezra 
( Ezr.  viii.  8). —3.  The  family  of  another  Sheph- 
atiah were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants,  who  came  up  with  Zeruhbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  57;  Neh.  vii.  59).  — 4.  A  descendant  of 
Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ances- 
tor of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 6.  The  sou 
of  Mattan ;  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who 
counselled  Zedckiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the 
dungeon  (Jcr.  xxxviii.  1 ).— 6.  The  Haruphite, 
or  llariphite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors 
who  joined  David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5).  — 7.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  chief 
of  the  Simeonites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16).— 8.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2). 

Shepherd.    In  a  nomadic  state  of  society, 
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erery  man,  from  the  sheik  down  to  the  slave,  1  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xx.  37),  checking  each  sheep  as 
is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  The  progenitors  it  parsed,  bv  u  motion  of  the  hand  (Jt-r.  xxxiii. 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  13)  ;  and,  finally,  he  watched  the  entrance  of 
and  their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  the  fold  throughout  the  night,  acting  as  |>orter 
life.  The  occupation  of  tending  the  flocks  (John  x.  3).  The  shepherd's  ofhec  thus  re- 
was  undertaken,  not  onlv  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  j  quired  great  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
chiefs  (Gen.  xxx.  29  If.,  "xxxvii.  12  IT),  but  (Luke  ii.  cf.  Nab.  iii.  18).  It  also  required 
even  by  their  daughters  (lien.  xxix.  6  ff. ;  Ex.  tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is. 
iL  19).  The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  xl.  1 1 ).  particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from 
implant  a  love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequent-  the  pasturage  ((Jen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  lar^e  es- 
ly  we  rind  the  tribes  which  still  retained  a  taste  ■  tablishments,  there  were  various  grades  of  shep- 
for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters  herds,  the  highest  being  stvled  "rulers"  (Gel), 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  die  trans-Jonlanic  xlvii.  G),  or  "  chief  shepherds  "  ( I  Pet.  v.  4):  in 
district  (Num.  xxxii.  1  tf. ).  Henceforward  in  a  royal  household,  the  title  of  ulAir,  "  mighty," 
Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held  a  suhordi-  was 'bestowed  on  the  person  who  held  the  post 
nate  position.  The  office  of  the  Eastern  shep-  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  hatred  of  the  Egyptians 
herd,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  was  attended  towards  shepherds  (Gen.  xlvi.  34)  may  have 
with  much  hardship,  and  even  danger.  He  ,  lieen  mainly  due  to  their  contempt  for  the  sheep 
Was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  itself,  which  apfiears  to  have  been  valued  neither 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40)  ;  his  food  frequently  consisted  for  food  nor  generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only 
of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded 'hy  nature,  district  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
such  as  the  fruit  of  the  "sycamore"  or  Egyp-  J  Natron  lakes.  It  may  have  lieen  increased  by 
tian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  "husks"  of  the  the  memory  of  the  Shepherd  invasion, 
carob-tree  (Luke  xv.  1G),  and  jierchance  the  lo-  She 'phi.  Son  of  Shohal,  of  the  sons  of 
custs  and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Bap-  Seir  ( I  Chr.  i.  40).  Called  also  Siibi'lto  (Gen. 
tist  (Matt.  iii.  4);"  he  had  to  encounter  the   xxxvi.  23). 

attacks  of  wild  beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger      She  pho.     The  same  as  Shephi  (Gen. 
species,  such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and   xxxvi.  23). 

bears  ( 1  Sara.  xvii.  34  ;  Is.  xxxi.  4  ;  Jer.  v.  6  ;  |  Sheph  uphan .  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela 
Am.  iii.  12) ;  nor  was  he  free  from  the  risk  of  <  the  first-born  of  Benjamin  ( 1  Chr.  viii.  5).  His 
robbers  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi.  39).  !  name  is  also  written  Siiephupham  (A.  V. 
To  meet  these  various  foes,  the  shepherd's  equip-  j  "  Shuphara,"  Xum  xxvi  39),  Shippim  ( 1  Chr. 
ment  consisted  of  the  following  articles:  —  a  I  vii.  12,  15),  and  MtruM  (Gen.  xlvi.  21). 
mantle,  made  probably  of  sheepskin  with  the  [Mippim.1 

fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  in  cold  She  ran.  Daughter  of  Ephraim  ( 1  Chr. 
weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer.  vii.  24),  and  foundress  of  the  two  Berh-horons, 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187);  a  scrip  or  wallet,  1  and  of  Uzzen-Shekah. 

containing  a  small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  Shercbi  ah.  A  Levitt  in  the  time  of 
xvii.  40) ;  a  sling,  which  is  still  the  favorite  Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari 
weapon  of  the  Bedouin  shepherd  (I  Sam.  xvii.  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  24).  When  Ezra  read  the  Law 
40) ;  and,  lastly,  a  staff,  which  served  the  double  to  the  people,  Shercbiah  was  among  the  Levites 
purpose  of  a  weapon  against  Iocs,  and  u  crook  who  assisted  him  (Neb.  viii.  7).  He  took  part 
for  the  management  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  in  the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving 
40;  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Zech.  xi.  7).  If  the  shep-  which  was  sung  nt  the  solemn  fast  after  the 
herd  was  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5),  and  signed 
provided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant.  i.  8;  Jer.  ,  the  covenant  with  Nchcmiah  (Neh.  x.  12).  He 
xxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  cf-  i  is  again  mentioned  as  among  the  chief  of  the 
fected  (Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain  localities,  \  Invites  who  belonged  to  the  choir  (Neh.  xii. 
moreover,  towers  were  erected  for  the  double   8,  24). 

purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a  distance,  and       She  resh.    Son  of  Mnchir  the  son  of  Ma- 

{irotecting  the  flock:  such  towers  were  erected  i  mis-ch  by  his  wife  Maachah  (I  Chr.  vii.  16). 
>y  Uzziah  and  dotham  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  I  Shere'zer.  Properly  *'  Sbarczer ;  "  one  of 
4),  while  their  existence  in  earlier  times  is  tes-  the  messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
tified  by  the  name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxv.  '  by  the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Cap- 
21,  A.  V.  "  tower  of  Edar;  "  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  |  tivity  to  inquire  concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth 
"tower  of  the  flock").  The  routine  of  the  month  (Zech.  vii.  2).  [Reokmmei.ecii.] 
shepherd's  duties  appears  to  have  l>ecn  as  fob  !  She  shach  is  a  term  which  occurs  only  in 
lows:  —  In  the  morning,  he  led  forth  his  flock  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  li.  41 ).  who  evidently  uses 
from  the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did  by  going  it  as  a  synonyme  either  for  Babylon  or  for" Baby- 
before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usual  lonin.  According  to  some  commentators,  it 
in  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  represents  "  Bal>el  "  on  a  principle  well  known 
the  flock  with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (.lob  xxx.  to  the  later  Jews,  —  the  substitution  of  letters 
1 ),  and,  should  any  sheep  stray,  be  had  to  search  according  to  their  position  in  the  alphabet, 
for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ez.xxxiv.  12;  Luke  counting  Ixirhmnh  from  the  last  letter;  for 
xv.  4) ;  he  supplied  them  with  water,  cither  at  those  which  hold  the  same  numerical  position, 
a  running  stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may  well  be 
wells  (Gen.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  38;  Ex.  ii.  16;  Ps.  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice  is  as 
xxiii.  2);  at  evening  he  brought  them  back  to  old  as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has  ob- 
the  fold,  and  reckoned  them  to  see  that  none  served  that  the  name  of  the  moon -god,  which 
were  missing,  by  passing  them  "  under  the  rod  "  ,  was  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the 
as  thev  entered' the  duor  of  the  enclosure  (Lev.  j  citv  of  Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have 
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bcon  mid  in  one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Bah- 
vlon  as  Sftisfitdi."  Sheshach  may  stand  for 
\jr,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capita],  being  taken  to 
represent  the  country, 

Shesha'i.  One'of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  2*2),  and  were 
driven  thence  and  slain  by  <  'alcb  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg. 
i.  10). 

She  shun .  A  descendant  of  Jerahmcel  the 
son  of  Hezron  (l  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  S6). 

Sheshbaz  zur.  The  Chaldu;an  or  Persian 
name  given  to  Zcrubbalicl  in  Ext.  i.  8,  11, 
v.  14,  16;  1  Esd.  ii.  12,  15.  The  Jewish  tra- 
dition that  Sheshbozzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly 
without  weight.  IZkruhbaiiki..] 

Shcth.  1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chr.  i. 
1).  —  2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  the 
Heb.  Sheth  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  appellative, 
and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  or  Sheth," 
"  the  sons  of  tumult."  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moah  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  45). 

She  thar  (Pers.  "a  star").  One  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had 
access  to  the  king's  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes 
(Esth.  i.  14). 

She  thar-Boz  nai  ( Pers.  "  star  of  splen- 
dor"). A  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a 
command  in  the  province  "on  this  side  the 
river  "  under  Tatnai  the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6.  13).  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in 
trying  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Zcrubbabcl,  and  in  writing  a 
letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved 
in  Ezr.  v.  As  regards  the  name  Shcthar-boznai, 
it  seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  first  ele- 
ment of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shcthar,  one 
of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in  Esth.  i.  14.  The 
whole  name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a 
Persian  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mncmon 
(Ctesias,  57). 

She'va.  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretary 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  else- 
where Skkaiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Siiisiia  (1  K. 
iv.  3).  and  Siiavsiia  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18).  — 2.  Son 
of  Caleb  lien  Hczron  by  his  concubine  Maorhah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Showbread  (Exod.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13, 

xxxix.  36,  &c),  literally  "bread  of  the  face"  or 
"faces."  Within  the  Ark  it  was  dim-ted  that 
there  should  lie  a  table  of  shittim-wood,  i.e. 
artu  ia,  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with 
pure  ^old,  and  "  having  a  golden  crown  to  the 
border  thereof  round  aliout,"  i.e.  a  liordcr  or 
list,  in  onler,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  hinder 
that  which  was  placed  on  it  from,  by  any  acci- 
dent, falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  lie  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30.  and 
a  representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Hero- 
•linn  Temple  forms  an  intercstinc  feature  in  the 
ba-is-reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  ac- 
curacy of  this  may,  as  is  obviouR,  be  trusted. 
It  exhibits  one  striking  correspondence  with 
the  prescriptions  in  Exodus.  We  there  find 
the  following  words:  "And  thou  ■fca.1t  make 
unto  it  a  txinler  of  a  handhreadth  round  about." 
In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch,  the  hand  of  one 


of  the  slavas  who  is  carrying  the  table,  and 
the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth.  It  was 
thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  its 
four  sides  or  le^s  typifying  the  four  seasons. 
In  2  Chr.  iv.  19,  we  have'mention  of  "  the  tables 
whereon  the  showbread  was  set,"  and  at  vcr.  8 
we  read  of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  The 
table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22).  and 
a  new  one  made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary under  Judas  Maccahonis  ( 1  Mace.  iv.  49). 
Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  presented  a 
magnificent  table.  The  table  stood  in  the  sanc- 
tuary together  with  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick and  the  altar  of  incense.  Every  sabbath 
twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put  on  it  in  two 
rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled  with  incense, 
where  they  remained  till  the  following  sabbath. 
Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve  new  ones, 
the  incense  was  burned,  and  they  were  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  which 
they  might  not  be  removed.  Besides  these,  the 
showbread  tabic  was  adorned  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  &c.,  which  were  of  pure  gold 
(Ex.  xxv.  29).  The  number  of  loaves  (twelve) 
is  considered  by  Philo  and  Josephus  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  months.    If  there  was  such  a 


reference,  it  mnst  surely  have  been  quite  subor- 
dinate to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once.  The 
twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).    But,  taking  this  for 
granted,  we  havo  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  rite ;  and  there  is  none  which  is  left  in 
Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.     But,  al- 
though unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  solemn  appointment! 
of  the  sanctuary  (comp.  2  Chr.  xiii.  10,  11). 
In  this  absence  bf  explanation  of  that  which  is 
yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek 
whether  the  names  bestowed  on  and  the  rites 
connected  with  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning.    The  first 
name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the  dominant 
one,  lechem  panim,  "  bread  of  the  face  or  faces." 
We  have  used  the  words  face  or  face* ;  for  /w- 
nim,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists  only  in  the 
plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally  to  the 
face  of  one  person  and  of  many.    In  connection 
with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  sec- 
ondary one  of  prrxmcc.    The  panim,  therefore, 
or  Presence,  is  that  not  of  the  people,  but  of 
God.    But  in  what  sense*    Spencer  and  others 
consider  it  bread  offered  to  God  as  was  tho 
Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat 
answering  to  a  heathen  Ijcctittemium.    But  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded 
appointments.    Bahr  remarks,  and  justly,  that 
the  term  panim  is  applied  solely  to  the  table 
and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  golden 
candlestick.   There  is  something,  therefore,  pe- 
culiar to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the 
title.    Of  the  Angel  of  God's  Presence  it  is 
said  that  God's  "  Name  is  in  Him  "  (Ex.  SXnl 
20).    The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  equivalent.    Both,  in  reference 
to  their  context,  indicate  the  manifestation  of 
God  to  His  creatnrcs.    Hence,  as  Name  stands 
for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face  for  Person:  to  see 
the  Face,  for  to  see  the  Person.   The  Bread 
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of  the  Fact-  is  therefore  that  bread  through 
which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  part icipat ion 
of  which  the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  up,  or 
through  the  participation  of  which  man  attains 
the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows,  that  we 
have  not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such,  as 
the  means  of  nourishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
spiritual  food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and 
retaining  that  life  which  consists  in  *■•<■[>  g  the 
face  of  God. 

Shib  boleth,  Judg.  xil  6.  The  Hebrew 
word  which  the  Gileadites  under  Jcphthah  made 
use  of  at  the  passages  of  the  Jordan,  after  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Ephrairaitcs,  to  test  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  sound  sA  by  those  who  wished  to 
cross  over  the  river.  The  Ephruimites,  it 
would  appear,  in  their  dialect,  substituted  for 
ah  the  simple  sounds;  and  the  Gileadites,  re- 
garding every  one  who  failed  to  pronounce  sh 
as  an  Ephraimitc,  and  therefore  an  enemy, 
put  him  to  death  accordingly.  The  word 
'*  Shibboleth,"  which  has  now  &  second  life  in 
the  English  language  in  a  new  signification,  has 
two  meanings  in  Hebrew  :  1st,  an  ear  of  corn  ; 
2dly,  a  stream  or  flood  (Ps.  Ixix.  2,  l") :  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  sense  that  this  par- 
ticular wonl  suggested  itself  to  the  Gileadites, 
the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  There  is  no 
mysterv  in  this  particular  wonl.  Any  wonl 
beginning  with  the  sound  sh  would  have  an- 
swered equallv  well  as  a  test. 

Shib  mah  (properly  Sibmah).  One  of  the 
places  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Hcuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with 
Shebam,  i.e.  Sebam. 

Shio'ron.  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Jtidah 
(Josh.  xt.  11  onlv).  It  lay  between  Ekron 
(Akir)  and  Jabneel  (  Yefma),  the  port  at  which 
the  boundary  ran  to  the  sea.  No  trace  of  the 
name  has  been  discovered  between  these  two 
places,  which  are  barely  four  miles  apart. 

Shield  [Isinnah,  mai/en,  shrlct,  $6cherdh). 
The  three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
A  km  -  where  it  is  state'  that  the  tzinnah  was  a 
large  oblong  shield  or  target,  covering  the 
whole  body  ;  that  the  maytn  was  a  small 
round  or  oval  shield ;  and  that  the  term  slielet 
is  of  doubtful  import,  applving  to  some  orna- 
mental piece  of  armor.  To  these  we  may 
add  socherah,  a  poetical  term  occurring  only 
in  Ps.  xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  frame-work  of  wood  covered  with  leather ; 
It  thus  admitted  of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9). 
The  maijen  was  frequently  ciwd  with  metal, 
Cither  brass  or  copjier :  its  npjiearancc  in  this 
case  resembled  gold,  when  the  sun  shone  on  it 
( I  Mace.  vi.  39) ;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  the 
practice  of  smearing  blood  on  the  shield,  we 
may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahum  (ii.3). 
The  surface  of  the  shield  was"  kept  bright  by 
thc  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is.  xxi.  5; 
hence  Saul's  shield  is  deserilied  as  "  not 
anointed  with  oil,"  i>.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam. 
i.  21)  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  the  leather  shield.  In  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  effects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept 
covered,  except  in  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  6). 
The  shield  was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it 


was  attached  by  a  strap.  Shields  of  state 
covered  with  beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such 
for  use  in  religious  processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17). 
Shields  were  suspended  about  public  build- 
ings for  ornamental  purposes  (I  K.  x.  17; 
1  Mace  iv.  57,  vi.  2).  In  the  metaphorical 
language  of  the  Bible,  the  shield  generally  rep- 
resents the  protection  of  God  \<tf.  Ps.  "hi.  3, 
xxviii.  7);  but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9  it  is  applied  to 
earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16  to  faith. 

Shiggai  on,  Ps.  vii.  I.  A  particular  kind 
of  psalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is 
now  not  known.  In  the  singular  number,  the 
word  occurs  nowhere  in  Hebrew,  except  in  the 
inscription  of  the  seventh  Psalm.  In  the  in- 
scription to  the  Ode  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk 
( iii.  1 )  the  wonl  occurs  in  the  plural  number ;  but 
the  phrase  in  which  it  stands, "  W  thiggonoth"  is 
deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  modern  Hebrew  scholars  to  mean  "alter  the 
manner  of  the  shiggaion."  and  to  be  merely  a 
direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures" by 
which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.  Gese- 
nius  and  Fiirst,  a.v.,  concur  in  deriving  it  from 
shiggdh,  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 
with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation 
by  kindred  Syriac  wonfs.  Shiggaion  would 
thus  mean  a  hymn  or  psalm ;  but  its  specific 
meaning,  if  it  has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  sev- 
enth Psalm,  would  continue  unknown.  Ewald, 
Riidigcr,  and  Delitzscb  derive  it  from  s/iut/tih, 
in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from  wine,  and  con- 
sider the  wonl  to  be  somewhat  equivalent  to  a 
dithvrambus ;  while  De  Wettc,  Lee,  and  Hit- 
zig  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of  lamenta- 
tion, or  a  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from 
Arabic.  Ilupfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  conjec- 
tures that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  higgaion 
(Ps.  ix.  16)  in  the  sense  of  poem  or  song. 
The  Versions  give  no  help.  In  the  A.  V  of 
Hub.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  "  upon  shigionoth," 
as  if  shigionoth  were  some  musical  instalment. 
But  under  any  circumstances  W  must  not  lie 
translated  "  upon  "  in  the  sense  of  playing  uj»on 
an  instrument.  It  would  he  better  rendered 
there  "  to  the  accompaniment  of." 

Shi'hon.  A  town  of  Issachar,  named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  19.  It  occurs  between  Haphrairn 
and  Annharath.  Euscbius  and  Jerome  ( Oiio- 
must.)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "  near  Mount 
Tabor."  The  only  name  at  all  resemblinir  it 
at  present  in  that  "neighborhood  is  the  ChiH*t 
Srhi'in  of  Dr.  Schulz,  U  mile  N.  \V.  of  Detm- 
rirh.  The  identification  is,  however,  very  un- 
certain. 

•Shihor  of  Egypt  (l  Chr  xiii.  5)  is  spo- 
ken of  as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
David's  time,  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  being 
the  other.  It  must  correspond  to  "  Shihor," 
"the  Shihor  which  lis|  before  Egypt "  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3),  A.  V.  "Sihor,"  sometimes,  at  least, 
a  name  of  the  Nik.  It  would  appear  that  Shi- 
hor of  Egypt  and  "the  Shihor  which  [is  I  l>e- 
fore  Egypt '  misfit  designate  the  stream  of  thfl 
Wadi-1-  Areesh :  Shihor  alone  would  still  be 
the  Nile. 

Shi'hor-Lib'nath.  Named  onlv  in  Jo*h. 
xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Ashcr.  Nothing  is  known  of  it.  By 
the  ancient  translators  and  commentators  the 
names  are  taken  as  belonging  to  two  distinct 
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But  modern  commentators,  beginning 
perhaps  with  Masius,  have  inclined  to  consider 
Sluhor  «is  identical  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
mid  Shihor  Lilmath  to  he  a  river.  They  inter- 
pret the  Shihor-Libnath  an  the  glass  river, 
winch  they  then  naturally  identify  with  the 
Bclus  of  Pliny,  the  present  Xnhr  .Vuwmiw. 
Hut  this  theory  is  surely  very  far-fetched. 

Shil  hi.  I'lie  father'  of  Azuhah,  Jehosha- 
phat  s  mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

Shil  him.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  south- 
crn  port  mil  of  the  trihe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in 
the  list  is  hetween  Lchaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Him- 
tnoii  (Josh.  xv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere 
-mentioned.  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  l>een  dis- 
coveretl.  The  juxtaposition  of  Shillim  and 
Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
identical  with  the  Salim  and  „ftnon  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  hut  their  position  in  the  south  of 
Judah  sirrai  to  forbid  this. 

Shil  lem.  Son  of  Naphtali,  and  ancestor 
of  the  family  of  the  Shillcmitcs  (Gen.  xlvi.  24  ; 
Num.  xxvi.*49). 

Shil  lomitOS,  the.  Ttie  descendants  of 
Shillem  the  son  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.49). 

Shilo'ah,  the  waters  of.  A  certain 

soft-Mowing  stream  mentioned  hy  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6).  There  is  no  reason  to  douht 
that  the  waters  in  question  were  the  same  which 
are  better  known  under  their  later  name  of 
Si  loam,  —  the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Shiloh.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shi- 
loh  is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person,  in  a 
very  difficult  passage,  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the 
forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Supposing  that 
the  translation  is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  Peaceable,  or  Pacific ;  and  the  allusion 
is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name  has  a  similar 
signification,  or  to  the  expected  Messiah,  who, 
in  Is.  ix.  6,  is  expressly  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
Hebrew  text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are 
three  objections  to  this  translation,  which,  taken 
collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word 
"  Shiloh  1  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the 
name  or  ap|M>llation  of  a  person.  2dly.  The 
only  other  Hebrew  word,  apparently, "of  the 
same  form,  is  Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51  ;  I  Sam.  xv. 
12) ;  and  this  is  the  mime  of  a  city,  and  not  of 
a  person.  3dlv.  By  translating  the  word  as  it 
is  translated  everywhere  else  in  the  Bible,  vi« . 
as  the  name  of  the  city  in  Kphraim  where  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained  during  such  n 
long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  anv  violence *to 
the  Hebrew  language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  pre- 
cise grammatical  parallel  elsewhere  (comn.  1 
Sam.  iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  "The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the 
ruler's  staff*  from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall 
go  to  Shiloh."  And.  in  this  ease,  the  allusion 
would  l»e  to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war 
(Judg.  i.  1,  2.  xx.  18;  Nam.  il.8,  x.  14).  which 
was  to  continue  until  the  Promised  Land  was 
conquered,  ami  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  The  objections 
to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at  length  by 
Hengstcnlierg ;  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor, 
with  an  account  of  the  various  interpretations 
which  have  been  suggested  by  others,  are  well 


given  by  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  Old  7W 
ttunent.  L  199-210). 

2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  per- 
haps that  of  "  Best."    The  passage  would  then 
run  thus :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  .  .  .  till  rest  come,  and  the  nations  obey 
him  ;  "  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  to  spring  from   the  tribe  of 
Judah.     This  translation  deserves  respectful 
consideration,  as  having  been  ultimately  adopt- 
ed by  Gescnins. — 3.  A  third  explanation  of 
Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  the 
name  of  a  person,  is  a  translation  by  various 
learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced  by  the 
Turgum  of  Jonathan,  that  Shiloh  merely  means 
"  his  son,"  i.e.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense 
of  the  Messiah),  from  a  supposed  word  Shil, 
"a  son."    There  is,  however,  no  such  word 
in  known  Hebrew.    The  translation,  then,  of 
Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a  city  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  soundest,  if  the  present  Hebrew  text  is 
correct.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  there  being  some  error  in  that 
text.    When  Jerome  translated  the  word  "  qui 
missus  est,"  we  may  be  certain  that  he  did  not 
read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of  mhdlach, 
"  to  send."    We  mav  likewise  he  ccrtaia  that 
the  translator  in  the  Scptuagint  did  not  read 
thv  word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.    He  read  it 
as  aheildh  —  theild,  and  translated  it  well  by  the 
phrase  tu  urroKtifieva  avrw ;  so  that  the  meaning 
would  be,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  ...  till  the  things  reserved  for  him 
come."    It  is  roost  probable  that  Ezckicl  read 
the  word  in  the  same  way.    It  is  not  meant  by 
these  remarks  that  theJldh"  is  more  likely  to  have 
la-en  correct  than  Shiloh.    But  the  fact  that 
there  were  different  readings,  in  former  times, 
of  this  very  difficult  passage,  necessarily  tends 
to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  correct  read- 
ing may  have  la-en  lost.    Whatever  interpreta- 
tion of  "the  present  reading  may  be  adopted,  the 
one  which  must  be  pronounced  entitled  to 
the  least  consideration  is  that  which  supposes 
the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  before 
Judaea  la-came  a  Roman  province.    There  is 
no  such  interpretation  in  the  Bible  ;  and,  how- 
ever  ancient  this  mode  of  regarding  the  passage 
may  be,  it  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a  dis 
passionate  scrutiny.1 

•  "  The  Targnm  Onkelo*  reads, '  One  having  th« 
principality  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  house  of 
Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his  children's  children, 
until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  the  kingdom  It; 
the  Tars.  Jcrus.,  '  Kings  shall  not  fail  from  the 
house  of  Judah,  nor  skilful  doctors  of  the  law  from 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the 
King's  Messiah  shall  come  j '  Syr.,  '  The  ^centre 
*halTnot  fail  from  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from 
hetween  his  feet,  till  He  come  whose  it  is.'  i.e.  the 
sceptre:  Arab.,  'The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his 
rule,  until  He  shall  come  whose  It  is  ; '  Sam.  '  L'ntll 
the  PadHc  shall  come; '  Lat.  Vulg.,  'Until  tieeh-M 
come  v-ho  i*  to  he  sent.*  ,  , 

"  It  is  principally  among  the  Jews  that  the  opinion 
of  Aben  fcira  nnds  currency,  who  makes  Shiloh  to 
la-  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  tabernacle  was 
tir«t  tlxed  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  ...  But 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  Shiloh  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  no  probability  that  any  such 
place  existed  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  Is,  moreover, 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  splendid  train  of 
prediction  should  be  interrupted  by  an  allusion  t# 
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Shi  loh.    Io  Judg.  xxi.  19,  it  is  said  that 1  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  main  site  <•  a 

Shiloh  is  "  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
east  side  of  the  highway  that  gocth  up  from  row  dale.  Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  accord- 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebo-  in>;  to  a  practice  very  common  in  the  East, 
nah."  In  agreement  with  this,  the  traveller  at  I  Hows  first  into  a  poof  or  well,  and  thence  into 
the  present  day,  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  1  a  larger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and  herds 


lodges  the  first  night  at  Beitin,  the  ancient 
Bethel ;  the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right  in  order  to  visit 
Seifin,  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh  ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  wadv  which  brings 
him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  ei-Lebban,  the  Lcbo- 
nnh  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he  pursues 
"  the  highway  "  to  NdfJus,  the  ancient  Shechem 


are  watered. 

Shilo'lli.    This  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered 
—  as  it  is  in  other  cases  —  "  the  Shilonite," 
that  is.  the  descendant  of  Shclah,  the  youngest 
son  of  Judah. 

Shilo  nite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  or  resi- 
dent  of  Shiloh,  —  a  title   ascribed    only  to 


Shk<  hem.)  Its  present  name  is  sufficiently  Ahijah  (1  K.  xi.  29,  xii.  15,  xv.  29 ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
ike  the  more  fumiltar  Hebrew  name,  while  it  i's  29,  x.  15). 


identical  with  Shilm  (see  above),  on  which  it 
is  evidently  founded.  Shiloh  was  one  of  the 
varlieat  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew  sanctu- 
aries. The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had 
been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  so  ),  was  removed 
thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and 
kept  at  Shiloh  from  tho  lust  days  of  Joshua  to 
the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg. 
xviii  31  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It  was  here  the  He- 
brew conqueror  divided  among  the  tribes  the 
portion  of  the  west  Jordan- region,  which  had 
not  been  already  allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix. 
51).  In  this  distribution,  or  an  earlier  one, 
Shiloh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Ephruim  (Josh, 
xvi.  5).  The  seizure  here  of  the  "  daughters  of 
Shiloh,"  bv  the  Benjamitcs,  is  recorded  as  an 
event  which  preserved  one  of  the  triliea  from 
extinction  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23).  The  ungodly 
conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  had  been 
carried  into  battle  against  the  Philistines  ;  and 
Shiloh  from  that  time  sank  into  insignificance. 
It  stands  forth  in  the  Jewish  history  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  divine  indignation  ( Jer.  vii. 
12).  The  contour  of  the  region,  as  the  travel- 
ler views  it  on  the  ground,  indicates  very  closely 
where  the  ancient  town  must  have  stood.  A 
tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from  an  uneven 
plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  except 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the 
town.  The  tabernacle  may  have  been  pitched 
on  this  eminence,  where  it  would  l>e  a  conspic- 
uous object  on  every  side.  The  ruins  found 
at  present  are  very  inconsiderable.  They 


Shilo  nites,  the,  are  mentioned  among 
the  descendants  of  Juduh  dwelling  in  Jerusa- 
lem at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5). 
They  are  doubtless  the  members  of  the  house 
of  Sin. i. ui.  who  in  the  Pentateuch  are  more 
accurately  designated  Shelanites. 

Shil  shah.  Son  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (I  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Shim  ea.  1.  Son  of  David  by  Bathsheba 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5).  —  2.  A  Merarite  Levitc(l  Chr. 
vi.  30  [15]). — 3.  A  Gershonite  Lcvite,  ances- 
tor of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  39  [24 1). 
—  4.  The  brother  of  David  (1  Chr.  xx.  7), 
elsewhere  called  Shammah,  Shimma,  and 
Shim  UAH. 

Shim  call.  1.  Brother  of  David,  and  fa- 
ther of  Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
21);  called  also  Shammah,  Shimea,  and  Shim- 
ma.  2.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel  the  father  or 
founder  of  Gibeon(l  Chr  viii.  32). 

Shim  earn.  A  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the 
founder  or  prince  of  Gibcon  (1  ^hr.  ix.  38). 
Called  Shimeah  in  1  Chr.  viii.  32 

Shim  eath.  An  Ammonites,  mother  of 
Jozachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [22]  ;  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
26L 

Shimei.  1.  Son  of  Gershom  the  and  of 
Levi  (Num.  iii.  18;  1  Chr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7, 
9,10;  Zech.  xii.  13);  called  Siumi  in  Ex. 
vi.  17.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  29,  according  to  the 
present  text,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Lihni,  and 
both  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Merari ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  something 
omitted  in  this  verse.  —  2.  Shimei  the  von  of 
Gera,  a  Benjamitc  of  the  house  ol  Saul,  who 
consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  comparatively  lived  at  Bahurim.  When  David  and  his  suite 
modern  village,  with  which  some  large  stones  and   were  seen  descending  the  long  defile,  on  his 


fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evidently 
from  much  earlier  times.    At  the  distance  of 


such  an  Inconsiderable  locality.  It  is  so  utterly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  prophecy, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  any  mind  not  infatuated 
by  rabbinic  trivialities  should  entertain  the  theory 
for  a  moment.  Yet  Teller,  Mendelssohn,  Kichhorn, 
Amnion,  Kosenroulh-r  (In  first  edition),  Kelle,  and 
others,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  favor  of  this 
crude  conceit." 

The*e  observations  are  taken  from  a  writer  In 
Kltto's  Cyclopaedia,  who  proper*  a  new  render- 
ing. Shiloh  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to 
ask,  seek,  require ;  and  Its  true  import,  he  conceives, 
is  the  ttesiretl,  the  longed-for  One.  Whatever  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
term,  the  probability  arising  from  the  ancient  ver- 
i,  the  general  consent  of  ihe  Jews  and  of  Chris 
t  Messiah  l»  referred  to,  is  very  strong. 


flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13),  tlio 
whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst 
forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
He  ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing 
stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions,  and, 
when  he  came  to  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  dry 
hilt-side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwing  it  over 
them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated,  that,  but  for 
David's  remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted 
across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9),  and  cut  orF 
his  head.  The  whole  conversation  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  what  may  almost  be  called  the 
slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.  The  royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei 
following  them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as 
"H  long  as  they  were  in  sight.  The  next  meeting 
J  was  very  different.    The  king  was  now  return- 
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Ing  from  his  successful  campaign.  Jnst  as  ho  | 
was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry-boat  or 
on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  18),  the  first  person 
to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even 
on  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei,  who  may  have 
wen  him  approaching  from  the  heights  above. 
He  threw  himself  at  David's  feet  in  abject  peni- 
tence.  But  the  kind's  suspicions  were  not  set 
at  rest  by  this  submission  ;  and  on  his  deathbed 
he  recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of 
his  son  Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself 
confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of 
death.  He  was  to  build  a  house  in  Jerusalem  1 
( 1  K.  ii.  36,  37).  For  three  years,  the  engage-  j 
mem  was  kept.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  ! 
the  purpose  of  capturing  two  slaves  who  had 
escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  on  his  ass,  and 
made  his  journey  successfully  (ib.  ii.  40).  On 
his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46). — 
3.  One  of  the  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (I  K.  i.  8). 
Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah 
(I  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon's  commissariat  officer, 
or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  David's  brother, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him. — 4.  Solo- 
mon's commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1  K. 
iv.  18).  — 5.  Son  of  Pedaiah,  and  brother  of 
Zerubbabel  (I  Chr.  iii.  19).  —  6.  A  Simeonite. 
son  of  Zacchnr  (I  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).  — 7.  Son 
of  (Jog,  a  Reubenitc  (1  Chr.  v.  4).  — 8.  A  Gcr- 
shonitc  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  (I  Chr.  vi.  42). 
—  9.  Son  of  Jeduthun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth 
division  of  the  singers  (1  Chr.  xxv.  17). — 
10.  The  Ramathitc  who  was  over  David's  1 
vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).  — 11.  A  Lcvitc  I 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  > 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  14).  — 12.  The  brother  ofj 
Cononiah  the  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  | 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).  Perhaps  the  same  as 
the  preceding.  — 13.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
x.  23). — 14.  One  of  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  x.  33).  — 15.  A  son  of  Bani.  who 
hud  also  married  a  foreign  wife  and  put  her 
away  (Ezr.  x.  38).  — 18.  Son  of  Kish  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  ancestor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii. 
5). 

Shim'eon.  A  layman  of  Israel,  of  the 
family  of  Ilarim,  who"  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  Wld  divorced  her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 

x.  31). 

Shim'hi.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the 
same  as  Shema  the  son  of  Elpaal  (l'Chr. 
viii.  21 ). 

Shim'i  =  Shimei  1  (Ex.  vi.  17). 

Shim  itos,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Shimei  the  son  of  Gcrshom  (Num.  iii.  21). 

Shim'ma.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and 
brother  of  David  (I  Chr.  ii.  13). 

Shimon.  The  four. sons  of  Shimon  are 
enumerated  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Shun  rat h.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Shim'ri.  1.  A  Simeonite.  son  of  Shema- 
wh  (I  Chr.  iv.  37).  — 2.  The  father  of  Jcdiael, 
one  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  —  3. 


A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 

Shim  nth.  A  Moabitew,  mother  of  Je- 
hozahad,  one  of  the  assassins  of  King  Joash 
( 2  Chr.  xxiv.  26).  In  2  K.  xii.  21 ,  she  is  celled 
Shomer. 

Shim  rom.    Shimrox  the  son  of  Issachar 

(I  Chr.  vii.  1). 

Shim  ron.  A  city  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xi. 
l.xix.  IS).  Its  full  appellation  was  perhaps 
Shimron-mkron.  Schwarz  proposes  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Simonias  of  Joseph  us,  now 
Sfmuniyeh,  a  village  a  few  miles  W.  of  Naza- 
reth. 

Shim  ron.  The  fonrth  son  of  Issachar, 
according  to  the  lists  of  Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and 
Numbers  (xxvi.  24),  and  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily Of  the  S  II  IMKONITES. 

'  Shim  ronites,   the.     The   family  of 

Shimrom,  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Shim  ron-mc  ron.  The  king  of  Shiro- 
ron-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirty -one 
kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20). 
It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  the  com- 
plete name  of  the  place  elsewhere  called  Shim- 
ron. There  are  two  claimants  to  identity  with 
Shimron-meron.  The  old  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two  hours  east  of  Kngan- 
nira  (Jmin),  south  of  the  mountains  of  Gil  boa, 
at  a  village  called  in  his  dav  Dar  Meron.  The 
other  is  the  village  of  JSimtiniyeh,  west  of 
Nazareth. 

Shimsha  i.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of 
Rchum,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  con- 
quered province  of  Judaea,  and  of  the  colony  of 
Samaria,  supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Ezr. 
iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was  apparently  an  A  ra- 
in a-an,  for  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Arta- 
xcrxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr  iv.  7),  and  the  form 
of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 

Shin  ab.  The  king  of  Adrnah  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Shi  nar  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient 
name  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which 
the  Tigris  aud  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching 
the  sea,  —  the  tract  known  in  later  times  as 
Chaldtea  or  Babylonia.  It  was  a  plain  country, 
where  brick  had* to  be  used  for  stone,  and  slime 
for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Among  its  cities 
were  Babe)  (Babylon),  Erechor Orech  (Orchoe), 
Calneh  or  Cnlno  (probably  yijfer),  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices 
are  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  The 
native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown 
to  any  other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any  connection 
between  Shinar  and  Singara  "or  Sinjar.  Sin- 
gara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Central  Meso- 
potamia, well  known  to  the  Romans.  It  may 
bc  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower 
Mcsopotamian  country,  where  they  so  long 
dwelt,  and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him 
from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs." 

Ship.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied  us 
with  so  much  information  concerning  the  mer- 
chant-ships of  the  ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the 
narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.,  xxviii).    It  is  important  to  remember 
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that  he  accomplished  it  in  three  ships :  first,  the 
Adrarnvtuan  vessel,  which  took  him  from  C»sa- 
,  to  Myra,  and  which  was  probably  a  coasting- 
of  no  great  size  (xxvii.  1-6);  secondly, 
the  large  Alexandrian  cum-ship,  in  which  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (xxvii.  6- 
xxviii.  1  :  and  thirdly,  another  large  Alexan- 
drian corn-ship,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Malta 
by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii. 
11-13).  (1.)  Size  of  Ancient  Ships.  —  The 
narrative  which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  af- 
fords a  good  standard  for  estimating  this.  The 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276 
persons  on  board  (Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a 
cargo  of  wheat  (ib.  10,  38) ;  and  all  these  pas- 
sengers seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to  Puteoli 
in  another  ship  (xxviii.  1 1 )  which  had  its  own 
crew  and  its  own  cargo.  Now,  in  English 
transport-ships,  prepared  for  carrying  troops, 
it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow  a  ton  and  a 
half  per  man.  On  the  whole,  if  we  say  that  an 
ancient  merchant-ship  might  range  from  500  to 
1,000  tons,  we  are  clearly  within  the  mark. 
(2.)  Steerinq  Apparatus.  —  Some  commenta- 
tors have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from 
observing  that  in  Acts  xxvii.  40  ("  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  rudders")  St.  Luke  uses  the  plural. 
Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at  all 
by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stern,  but 
by  means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port- 
hole, as  the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large. 
(3.)  Build  and  Ornaments  of  the  Hull.  —  It  is 
probable  that  there  was  no  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  bow  and  the  stern.  The 
"  hold"  (Jonah  i.  5)  would  present  no  special 
peculiarities.  One  characteristic  ornament, 
rising  in  a  lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the  bow, 
is  familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion 
to  it  occurs  in  Scripture.  That  personification 
of  ships,  which  seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the 
ancients  to  paint  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the 
bow  (comp.  Acts  xxvii.  15).  An  ornament  of 
that  which  took  him  on  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli 
is  more  explicitly  referred  to.  The  "  sign  "  of 
that  ship  (Acta  xxviii.  1 1 )  was  Castor  awd 
Pollux  ;  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each 
side  of  the  bow.    (4.)  Undrrgirders.  —  The  im- 

I>erfection  of  the  build,  and  still  more  (see  be- 
ow,  6)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in  ancient 
ships,  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  con- 
sequently to  leaking  and  foundering.  Hence 
it  was  customary  to  take  on  board  peculiar  con- 
trivances, suitably  culled  "  helps  "  (Acts  xxvii. 
17),  as  precautions  against  such  dangers. 
These  were  simply  cables  or  chains,  which,  in 
case  of  necessity,  could  be  passed  round  the 
frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length, 
and  made  tight.  (5.)  Anchors.  —  It  is  probable 
that  the  ground  tackle  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sailors  was  quite  as  good  as  our  own.  Ancient 
anchors  were  similar  in  form  to  those  which 
we  use  now,  except  that  they  were  without 
flukes.  Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found 
in  the  N.  T.,  one  in  a  very  impressive  metaphor 
concerning  Christian  hope  (Heh.  vi.  19).  The 
other  passage  is  part  of  the  literal  nnrrative  of 
St.  Paul's  vovagc  at  its  most  critical  point. 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  tout  an- 


chors on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  tn 
the  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  break- 
ers was  imminent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion 
anchored  by  the  stern  (Act*  xxvii.  29). 

(6.)  Masts,  Sails,  Ho/tes,  and  Yartls. — These 
were  collectively  called  OKtin  or  onivq,  or  //ear. 
We  find  this  word  twice  used  for  parts  of  the 
riggingin  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17, 
19).  The  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  sim- 
ple and  clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modern 
times.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast, 
with  one  large  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of 
great  length.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  hull, 
and  the  danger  of  starting  the  planks,  were 
greater  than  under  the  present  system,  which 
distributes  the  mechanical  pressure  more  even- 
ly over  the  whole  ship.    Not  that  there  wert 
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never  more  masts  than  one,  or  more  sails  than 
one  on  the  same  mast,  In  an  ancient  merchant- 
man. But  these  were  repetitions,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  samp  general  unit  of  rig.  In  the  6.  T. 
the  mast  is  mentioned  (Is.  xxxiii.  23);  and 
from  another  prophet  (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  we  learn 
that  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon  was  sometimes 
used  for  this  part  of  ships.  There  is  a  third 
passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34),  where  the  top  of  a 
ship's  mast  is  probably  intended.  In  Ez. 
xxvii.  29,  oars  are  distinctly  mentioned  ;  and  it 
seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in 
making  them  Another  feature  of  the  ancient, 
as  of  the  modern  ship,  is  the  flag  at  the  top  of 
the  mast  (Is.  I.e.,  and  xxx.  17).  (7.)  Rate  of 
Sailinq.  —  St.  Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this ;  and 
they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here, 
however  (what  commentators  sometimes  curi- 
ously forget),  that  winds  are  variable.  Thus 
the  voyage  between  Troab  and  Philippi,  ac- 
complished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi.  11,  12) 
in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion 
(Acts  xx.  6)  five  days.  With  a  fair  wind,  an 
ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an 
hour 

( S. )  SaiUM  ftefare  the  Wind,  and  near  the  Wind. 
—  The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the 
rig  of  Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a 
quick  run  before  the  wind  (Acts  xvi  11,  xxvii. 
lfi).  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to 
windward.  The  superior  rig  and  build,  how- 
ever, of  modern  ships  enable  them  to  sail  nearer 
to  the  wind  than  was  the  case  in  classical  time* 
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A  modern  ship,  if  the  weather  it  not  very  bois- 
terous, will  sail  within  six  points  of  the"  wind. 
To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  wns 
more  clumsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  he  hrared 
so  tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points 
as  the  limit.  (9.)  Lyimj-to. —  A  ship  that 
could  make  progress  on  her  proper  course,  in 
moderate  weather,  when  sailing  within  seven 
points  of  the  wind,  would  lie  to  in  a  pale,  with 

her  length  making  al  t  the  same  angle  with 

the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  done  when 
the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all 
hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  pale  in  safety  ;  and 
this  is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  shin  when 
■be  was  undcrgirded  and  the  boat  taken  on 
board  (Act*  xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda.  (10.)  Ship's  Boat.  —  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  place  tor  noticing  separately  the 
c«u0v,  which  appears  prominently  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  16,32).  Every 
large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one  or  more 
boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian  corn- 
ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair 
Havens,  and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending 
no  danger,  hoped  to  reach  Ph<exice,  had  her 
boat  towing  behind.  (II.)  Officer*  and  Crew. 
—  In  Acts  xxvii.  11,  we  have  both  nv.)tpvi/r^r 
and  vamhjpoc.  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  re- 
ceiving also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  former  has  the  cliargc  of  the  steer- 
ing. The  word  for  "  shipmvn  "  (Acts  xxvii. 
27,  30)  and  "sailors  "  (Kev.  xviii.  17)  is  simply 
the  usual  term  vai<rai.  (12.)  Storms  and  Ship- 
irm ks.  — The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
was  a  time  of  immense  traffic  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  there  must  have  been  many  vessels 
lost  there  cverv  year  by  shipwreck,  and  (per- 
haps) as  many  by  foundering.  This  last  dan- 
ger would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of 
rig  described  above.  Besides  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  ancients  had  no  compass,  and 
very  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  if  any 
at  all.  Certain  coasts  were  much  dreaded, 
especially  the  African  Syrtis  (ib.  17).  The 
danger  indicated  by  breakers  (ib.  29),  and  the 
fear  of  falling  on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course. 
St.  Paul's  exj»erienc«  seems  to  have  been  full 
of  illustrations  of  all  these  perils.  (13.)  Boat* 
on  the  S'n  of  Galilee.  —  In  the  narratives  of  the 
call  of  the'  disciples  to  be  "  fishers  of  men  " 
(Matt.  iv.  18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20;  Luke  v.  1-11), 
there  is  no  special  information  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  these  Iniats.  In  the  account 
of  the  storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake  (Matt, 
viii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  35-41  :  Luke  viii.  22-25), 
it  is  for  every  reason  instructive  to  compare  the 
three  narratives ;  and  we  should  observe  that 
Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  With  the 
large  population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
there  must  have  l»een  a  vast  number  !>oth 
of  fishing-boats  and  pleasnre-boats,  and  boat- 
building must  have  been  an  active  trade  on  its 
shores.  (14.)  Merrhantihips  in  the  Old  T**tn- 
tnent.  —  The  earliest  passages  where  seafaring 
is  alluded  to  in  the  O.  T.  are  the  following  in 
order:  f»en.  xlix.  13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob 
concerning  Zebulun  ;  Num.  xxiv.  24,  in  Ba- 
laam's prophecy  :  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  in  one  of 
the  warnings  of*  Moses  ;  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 


rah's Song.  Next  after  the*«  it  ia  natural  to 
mention  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26) ;  and  in 
the  Psalms  (xlvii.  (xlviii.|  7,ciH.  Iciv.)  26,  cvi. 
23).  Prov.  xxiii.  34  has  already  been  quoted. 
To  this  add  xxx.  19,  xxxi.  14.  Solomon's  own 
ships,  which  mav  have  suggested  some  of  these 
illustrations  (1  It.  ix.  26  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix. 
2L),  have  previously  been  mentioned.  We 
must  notice  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Jehosh- 
aphat's  ships  from  the  same  port  of  Kiion- 
gebcr  (1  K.  xxii.  48,  49;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 
The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the  prophets 
(Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  Ix.  9;  Ex.  xxvii.;  Jon. 
i.  3-16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40,  we  touch  the  subject 
of  ships  of  war.  (15.)  Ships  of  War  in  the 
Apocrypha.  —  Military  operations  both  by  land 
and  water  (1  Mace.  viii.  23,  32)  are  prominent 
subjects  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace, 
viii.  26,  28  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  20).  Here  we  must 
not  forget  the  monument  erected  by  Simon 
Maecaharus  on  his  father's  grave.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  noyade  at  Joppa,  when  the 
resident  Jews,  with  wives  and  children,  200  in 
number,  were  induced  to  go  into  boats,  and  were 
drowned  (2  Mace.  xii.  3,  4). 

Shiph'i.  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Zi*a,  a 
prince  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  37). 

Shiph  mite,  the.  Probably,  though  not 
certainly,  the  native  of  Shkpham'(1  Chr.  xxvii. 

Shiph'rah  (Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one 
of  the  two  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  who  dis- 
obeyed the  command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  the 
mafe  children  (ver.  15-21). 

Shiph'tan.  Father  of  Kcmuel,  a  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Shi  sha.  Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah, 
the  royal  secretaries  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(I  K.  IT.  3).  He  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Shavsiia,  who  held  the  same  'position  under 
David. 

Shi  shak,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I. 
of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bubas- 
tite  xxiid  dynasty.  Chronology.  —  The  reign 
of  Shishak  offers  the  first  determined  synchro- 
nisms of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  history.  The 
synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon,  and 
that  of  Shishak  and  Rehoboam,  may  be  nearly 
fixed,  as  shown  in  article  Chronology.  The 
first  year  of  Shishak  would  about  correspond 
to  the  26th  of  Solomon,  and  the  20th  to  the 
5th  of  Rehoboam.  The  synchronism  of  Zerah 
and  Asa  is  more  difficult  to  determine.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  the  war  with  Zerah 
took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his  15th 
year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  II.  The  chronological  place  of  these  syn- 
chronisms mav  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian 
as  well  as  the  biblical  side.  The  evidence  from 
the  data  supplied  by  the  monuments  would  lead 
us  to  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  1.  B.C. 
980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years  later  than  each 
of  these  dates.  The  biblical  date  of  Sheshenk's 
conquest  of  Judah  has  been  computed  to  be 
n.c.  cir.  969 ;  and  this  having  taken  place  in  his 
20th  year,  his  accession  wonld  have  been  n.c. 
cir.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery 
has,  however,  induced  some  writers  to  propose 
to  shorten  the  chronology  by  taking  thirty-five 
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as  the  length  of  Manassch's  reign,  in 
use  all  earlier  dates  would  have  to  be 
lowered  twenty  years.  The  proposed  reduc- 
tion would  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I. 
B.C.  cir.  968,  aud  this  dtite  is  certainly  more  in 
accordance  with  those  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian data  than  the  higher  date  ;  but  these  data 
are  too  approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  minute  results  from  tbem. 

History.  —  The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of 
which  Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  extremely 
olwcure.  Mr.  Birch's  discovery  that  several  o'f 
the  names  of  the  family  are  bhemitic  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  origin.  Lepsius  gives  a  genealogy 
of  Sheshenk  L  from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen 
from  the  Serapeum.  which,  if  correct,  decides 
the  question.  In  this,  Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son 
of  a  chief  Natnuret,  whose  ancestors,  excepting 
his  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  mother,'  not, 
as  Lepsius  gives  it,  "roval  daughter,"  are  all 
untitled  person's,  and,  ali  but  the  princess,  bear 
foreign,  apparently  Shemitic  names.  But,  as 
M.  de  Rou^e  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot 
be  conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though 
we  think  it  more  probable  than  he  does.  She- 
shenk L,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife,  and  deprived 
of  much  of  its  foreign  influence.  In  the  time 
of  the  later  kings  of  the  Rami'ses  family,  two, 
if  not  three,  sovereigns  had  a  real  or  titular 
authority  ;  hut  before  the  accession  of  Sheshenk 
it  is  probable  that  their  lines  had  been  nnitcd  ; 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  xxist  dynasty 
a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  Palestine,  and  capture  Gezer 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title  of  his 
standard,  "  He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting 
the  two  regions  [of  Egypt)."  "He  himself  prob- 
ably married  the  heiress  of  the  Barneses  family, 
while  his  son  and  successor  Usarken  appears  to 
have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhaps 
heiress,  of  the  Tanite  xxist  dynasty.  Probably 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  he  was 
ahle  to  carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier 
king  who  captured  (lexer.  It  is  observable 
that  we  trace  a  change  of  dvnasty  in  the  policy 
that  induced  Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of  his 
rei^n  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  ( 1  K.  xi. 
40).  The  king  of  E^'ypt  docs  not  seem  to 
have  commenced  hostilities  during  the  power- 
ful reign  of  Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the 
division  of  the  tribes,  that,  probahly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Rehoboam. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  war  are  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  :  "  In  the  fifth  year  of  King 
Behoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up 
against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen  : 
and  the  people  [were]  without  number  that 
came  with  him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lubim,  the 
Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the 
fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Judah,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  "  (2  Chr.  xii.  2-4).  Shishak 
did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the 
treasures  of  his  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  ap- 
parently made  him  tributary  (!>,  8-12).  The 
narrative  in  Kin^s  mentions  only  the  invasion  [ 
and  the  exaction  (I  K.  xiv.  25,  26).  The. 
strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  ore  thus  enumerated  J 
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in  an  earlier  passage  :  "  And  Rehoboam  dwell 
in  Jerusalem,  and  bnilt  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam, 
and  Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and 
Adullam,  and  Gath,  and  Mareshah,  and  Ziph, 
and  Aduraim,  and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and 
Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which  [are] 
in  Juduh  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  cities "  (2 


Chr.  xi.  5-10). 
this  expedition 


Shishak  has  left  a  record  of 
.  sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the 
great  'Icmplc  of  El-Karnak.  It  is  a  list  of  the 
countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled 
by  him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list,  Chara- 
pollion  recognized  a  name  which  he  translated 
incorrectly,  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  and  was 
thus  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain  cities  of 
Palestine.  The  document  has  since  been  more 
carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  and  with  less 
success  by  Dr.  Blau.  The  Pharaohs  of  thti 
empire  passed  through  Northern  Palestine  to 
push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meso- 
potamia. Shishak,  probably  unable  to  attack 
the  Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation  of 
i  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border 
I  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  interpose 

an  effectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of  Egypt. 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating 
|  his  power  in  Arabia ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
i  Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Gcrar,  if 
we  may  infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  over- 
throw. 

Shitra'i.    A  Sharonite  who  was  over 
David's  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii. 

29). 

Shittah'-tree,  Shittim  (Heb.  Shittah),  is 
without  doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  i 
of  Acacia,  of  which  three  or  four  kinds 


(trnmi  X  vil. 


in  the  Bible  hinds.  The  wood  of  this  tree  — 
perhaps  the  A.  Seyal  is  more  definitely  signified 
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—  was  extensively  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  tabernark*  (see  Ex.  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxxvi., 
xxxvii.,  xxxviii.).  The  Egyptian  name  of  the 
Acacia  is  $ont,*int,  ortatUh.  The  Heb.  term  is, 
by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many  other  authors, 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  word.  The  Shittah- 
trce  of  Scripture  is  by  some  thought  to  refer 
more  especially  to  the  Acacia  Styal,  though 
perhaps  the  Acacia  Silotica  and  A.  Arubica 
may  be  included  under  the  term.  The  A.  Scyai 
U  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  These  trees  are  more  common  in 
Arubia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there  is  n  val- 
ley on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady 
Seyal,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia- 
trees  there.  The  Acacia  Seyal,  like  the  A. 
Arubica,  yields  the  well-known  substance  called 
gum  arabic,  which  is  obtained  by  incisions  in 
the  bark ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its  use. 
From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks,  is 
to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of  the 
Ueb.  noun,  Shittim,  the  sing.  numU-r  occurring 
but  once  only  in  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tort il is, 
common  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  acacias,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  tropical  plunts,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  tree  (liobinia  pseudo- 
acacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  North-American  plant,  and 
belongs  to  a  different  genus  and  sul>-order. 
The  true  acacias  belong  to  the  order  Legumi- 
no»r,  stub-order  Mimoaett. 

Shit  tim.  The  place  of  Israel's  encamp- 
ment between  the  conquest  of  the  trans-Jordumc 
highlands  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxiii.  49,  xxv.  1  ;  Josh.  ii.  1,  iii.  1  ;  Mic.  vi. 
5).  Iu  full  name  appears  to  be  given  in  the 
first  of  these  passages,  —  Abel  has-Shittim,  — 
"  the  meadow,  or  moist  place,  of  the  acacias." 
It  was  "  in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by  Jordan-Jeri- 
cho "  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii. 
48,  49)  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  the  Arubah 
or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho.  The  Na- 
chal-Shitlim,  or  Wady  sunt,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  the 
same  spot  as  that  described  above  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  its  position. 

Shi  za.  A  Kcubcnite,  fattier  of  Adina 
(I  dir.  xi.  42). 

Sho  a.  A  proper  name,  which  occurs  only 
in  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  connection  with  Pekod  and 
Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate  districts 
of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Juilah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and 
which  were  to  be  arrayed  agamst  it  for  punish- 
ment. Kashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
"  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify  officers, 
princes,  and  rulers."  Those  who  take  Shoa  as 
an  apjM'Ilative  refer  to  the  usage  of  the  word  in 
Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  "rich")  and  Is.  xxxii. 
5  (A.  V.  "  bountiful  ").  But  a  consideration  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  nnd 
the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in 
xxvii.  10.  xxx.  :>),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  case  IVkod,  Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper 
names  also.  The  only  name  which  has  l>een 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town 
ki  Assyria,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Sue  in  rupi- 


bus,"  near  Gaugamela,  and  west  of  the  Orontea 
mountain-chain. 

Sho'bab.  1.  Son  of  David  bv  Bathsheba 
(2  Sam.  v.  14;  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  xlv.  4). —  2. 
Apparently  the  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  llezron 
by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Sho  bach.  The  general  of  Hadarezer  king 
of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  defeated  by 
David  in  person  at  Helam.  Sbobach  was 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x.  15- 
18).  In  1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18,  be  is  called  Sho- 
niACH. 

Shoba'i.  The  children  of  Shobai  were  a 
familv  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  who 
returned  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  42;  Neh. 
rIL  45). 

Sho  bal.  1.  The  second  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  i.38),  and  one 
of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phylarehs  of  the  Horites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  29).  —  2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  1 1  ii  r,  and  founder  or  prince  of  Kirjath-jcarim 
(I  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).  — 3.  In  L  Chr.  iv.  1,  2, 
Shobai  appears  with  Hur  among  the  sons  of 
Judah.  lie  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  preced- 
ing. 

Sho'bek.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiab  (Neh. 
x.  24). 

ShO^i.  Son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Maha- 
naim  on  his  flight  from  Absalom. 

Sho'CO,  2  Chr.  xi.  7.  Sho'cho,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  Sho'choh,  1  Sam.  xvii.  1.  Three 
variations  of  the  name  Socoh. 

Sho'ham.  A  Mcraritc  Levitc,  son  of  Jaa- 
ziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27 

Shoe.  [Sandal.] 

Sho'mer.  1.  AnAsheritc(l  Chr.  vii.32); 
also  called  Shamer  (ver.  34).  —  2.  The  father 
of  Jchozahad,  who  slew  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii. 
21 )  :  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26, 
the  name  is  converted  into  the  feminine  form 
Shimrith,  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moabi- 
tcss. 

Sho  phach.  Shobach,  the  general  of 
Hadarezer  (1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

Sho'phan.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxxii.  35). 

Shoshan  nim.  44  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Shoshannira  "  is  a  musical  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  temple-choir,  which  occurs  in  Ps. 
xlv.,  lxix.,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
melody  "  after"  or  44  in  the  manner  of"  (A.  V. 
"upon")  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  sung. 
As  Shoshannim  "  literally  signifies  "  lilies." 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shajK'd  instruments  of  music,  perhaps  cym- 
bals. Ben  Zcb  regards  it  as  an  instrument  of 
psalmodv;  and  Junius  and  Tremellins,  after 
Kimchi,  render  it"  bexnehorda," an  instrument 
with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  shtsh, 
"  six." 

Shoshan'nim-e'duth.  In  the  title  of 
Ps.  Ixxx.  is  found  the  direction  "  to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Shoshannim-eduth,"  which  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture, to  denote  the  melody  or  air 44  after  "  or  "  in 
the  manner  of  "  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung 
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As  the  words  now  stand,  they  signify  "  lilies,  a 
testimony ; "  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  large 
distinctive  accent.  In  themselves,  they" have  no 
meaning  in  the  present  text,  and  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  probably  a  fragment  of  the  be- 
ginning of  an  older  psalm  with  which  the  choir 
were  familiar. 

Shu'a.  A  Canaanite  of  Adullam,  father 
of  Judnh's  wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3). 

Shu  ah.  1.  Son  of  Abraham  bv  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  —  2.'  Properly 
M  Shuchah  ;  "  brother  of  Chclub  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  1 1 ). 

—  3.  The  lather  of  Judah's  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
2,  12) ;  also  called  Siiua  in  the  A  V. 

Shu  al.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1 
Chr.  vii.  36). 

Shu  al,  the  Land  of.  A  district  named 
only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certain 
from  the  passage  that  the  land  of  Shual  lay 
north  of  Michmash.  If  therefore  it  lie  identi- 
cal with  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam.  ix.  4), 

—  as  is  not  impossible, — we  obtain  the  first 
and  only  clew  yet  obtained  to  Saul's  journey  in 
quest  of  the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Shu'bael.  1.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  20). —  2.  Shebuel  the 
son  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shu  ham.    Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Siirii.vMiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

Shu  hitc.  This  ethnic  appellative  "  Shu- 
hite  "  is  freouent  in  the  Book  or  Job,  but  only 
as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad.  The 
local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a 
region  on  the  western  side  of  Chaldiea,  border- 
ing on  Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this  locality, 
above  Hit,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
TsidJii,  a  powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  the  Shnhites. 

Shu  lamite,  the.  One  of  the  personages 
in  the  |>oem  of  Solomon's  Song  (vi.  13).  'I  he 
name  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place 
called  Shulem.  The  only  place  bearing  thut  | 
name,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is 
Shunem  itself.  In  fact  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  two  were  identical.  If, 
then,  Shulainrnite  and  Shunammite  are  cquiva-  ' 
lent,  there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant  in 
supposing  that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the 
object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Abishag.' 

Sh  u  mat  hites,  the.  One  of  the  four  fam- 
ilies who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  S3). 

Shunammite,  the,  U.  the  native  of 

Shunem,  as  is  plain  from  2  K.  iv.  I.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  two  persons,  —  Abishag,  the  nurse  of 
King  David  (1  K.  i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,21,  22),  and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25, 
36). 

Shu  nem.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in 
the  list  between  Chcsulloth  and  Ilupbraim.  It 
is  mentioned  on  two  occasions  ( 1  Sum.  xxviii. 
4  ;  2  K.  iv.  8).  It  was,  besides,  the  native  place 
of  Abishag  (1  K.  i.  3).  By  EusebitU  and  Je- 
rome it  is  mentioned  twice,' as  five  miles  south 

*  Another  view  in,  that  Shulamite  \*  the  feminine 
of  Shelomoh,  meaning  thepeaceful ;  the  latter  typi- 
fying Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  the  former  His 
bride,  the  Church.  —  Kit. 


of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulcm ; 

and  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  territory 
of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these 
two  identifications  probably  refers  to  Sanur,  a 
well-known  fortress  some  seven  miles  from  &s> 
btt»tiyfh,  and  four  from  Armlxh.  The  other  has 
more  in  its  favor,  since  it  agrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Soiain,  a  village  on  the  S.W. 
flank  of  ./*/*/  Ituliu,  three  miles  N.  of  Jezrecl, 
five  from  Gilboa  (./.  Fuktia),  full  in  view  of  the 
sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmcl,  and  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 

Shu'ni.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Shunites  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  15). 

Shu'pham.  [Shpppim.J 

Shu'phamite8,  the.  The  descendants 
of  Shupham,  or  Shephupham,  the  Benjamite 
(Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Shuppim .  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin, 
"  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the  children  of  Ir," 
are  reckoned  in  1  Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir  is  the  same 
as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so 
that  Shuppim  was  the  great-grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin. I»rd  A.  Ilervey  conjectures  that  Shup- 
pim or  Shephupham  was  a  son  of  Benjamin, 
whose  family  was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir  or 
Iri. 

Shur,  a  place  just  without  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  Egypt  Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  llagar's  flight  from  Sarah  (Gen. 
xvi.  7 ).  Ahraham  afterwards  "  dwelled  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gcrar  " 
(xx.  1).  The  first  clear  indication  of  its  jwsi- 
tion  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posteri- 
ty :  "  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  ui.to  Shur, 
that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  K>ward 
Assyria"  (xxv.  18;  comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii. 
8).  "The  Wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the 
Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red*  Sea 
(Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wil- 
derness of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur 
may  have  been  a  fortified  town  east  of  the  an- 
cient head  of  the  Red  Sea,  hut  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not 
of  the  Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of 
as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  hist  Arabian 
town  before  entering  Egypt.  The  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to  throw  any 
light  upon  this  question. 

Shu  slum,  or  Susa,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  lily 
(Shwtfmn  or  S/iOsfianafi)  in  its  neighliorhood. 
1.  History.  —  It  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  I  I  mi,  and  by 
the  classical  writers,  sometimes  Cissia.  some- 
times Susisor  Susiana.  The  first  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet  found  is 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-biini-pat,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  who  states  that 
he  took  the  place,  and  exhibits  a  ground-plan 
of  it  upon  his  sculptures.  The  date  of  this 
monument  is  about  n.c.  660.  We  next  find 
Susa  in  the  possession  of  the  Babylonians,  to 
whom  Elam  fiad  probably  passed  at  the  division 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire  made  bv  Cyaxares  and 
NalMipolassnr  (Dan.  viii.  2).  The  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the  Per- 
sian dominion  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Acha?menian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief 
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place  of  their  own  residence.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  change  was  made  by  Cyrus ; 
according  to  others,  it  hud  at  any  rate  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambvses  ;  but,  ac- 
cording tO  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and 
of  the  other  Acha-menian  monuments,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  transfer  was  really 
the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Susa  accord- 
ingly became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  vEschylus,  Herodotus, 
Ctcsias,  Strubo,  and  almost  all  the  best  writers. 
Susa  retained  its  pre-eminence  to  the  period  of 
the  Macedonian  conquest.  After  this  it  de- 
clined. The  preference  of  Alexander  for  Baby- 
lon caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  successors, 
none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city. 
We  hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it 
falls  into  the  power  of  Antigonus  (b.c.  315). 
2.  Potition,  frc.  —  Most  historians  and  compara- 
tive geographers  have  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  modem  Sum  or  Shuah,  which  is  in  hit- 
32°  IC,  long.  48°  26'  E.  from  Greenwich,  be- 
tween the  Shapur  and  the  River  of  Dizful.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and  west  of 
the  city  were  two  other  streams.  —  the  Coprates 
or  River  of  Dizful.  and  the  right  arm  of  the 
Choaspcs  (the  modern  Krrkhuh).  Thus  the 
country  about  Susa  was  most  abundantly  wa- 
tered. "3.  Gmerol  Fkacription  of  the  Iiuiru.  —  The 
ruins  of  Susa  cover  a  space  about  6,000  feet 
long  from  cast  to  west  by  4,500  feet  broad 
from  north  to  south.  The  circumference  of 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  outlying  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  "  The  principal  exist- 
ing remains  consist  of  four  spacious  artificial 
platforms,  distinctly  separate  from  each  other. 
Of  these  the  western  mound  is  the  smallest  in 
superficial  extent,  but  considerably  the  most 
lofty  and  important.  ...  Its  highest  point  is 
1 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shaour  (Shapur). 
In  form  it  is  an  irregular,  obtuse-angled  tri- 
angle, with  its  corners  rounded  off,  and  its  base 
facing  nearly  due  east."  Mr.  Loftus  regards 
this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remains  of  the 
famous  citadel  of  Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Shu  shan-e'duth.  "  To  the  chief  mu- 
sician upon  Shushnn-cdiith  "  is  plainly  a  musi- 
cal direction,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure 
about  it  (Ps.  lx.).  In  Ps.  lxxx.,  we  have  the 
fuller  phrase  "  Shoshannim-eduth,"  of  which 
Rodiger  regards  Shushan-eduth  as  an  abbre- 
viation. As  it  now  stands,  it  denotes  "  the  lily 
of  testimony,"  and  possibly  contains  the  first 
words  of  some  psalm  to  the  melody  of  which 
that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung.  There 
does  not  appear  to  lie  much  support  for  the 
view  taken  by  some  that  Shushan-eduth  is  a 
musical  instrument,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  lily  in  shape,  or  from  having  lilv- 
shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six  (lAem) 
strings.  As  a  conjecture,  this  is  certainly  in- 
genious; but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  intro- 
ducing as  many  difficulties  as  it  removes.  Si- 
monis  connects  'rtlutfi  with  the  Arabic  'ud,  a 
lute,  or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum, 
and  considers  it  to  Ik;  the  melody  produced  by 
this  instrument ;  so  that,  in  his  view.  Shushan- 
eduth  indicates  that  the  lilv-shaped  cymbals 
to  bo  accompanied  with  playing  on  the 


lute.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  word  it 
question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or  met. 
ody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar 
and  others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the 
leader  of  the  choir. 

Shu  thalhites,  the.  The  descendant* 
of  Shuthelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
35). 

Shuthelah.  Head  of  an  Ephraimitc  fam- 
ily, called  after  him  Shuthalhitcs  (Num.  xxvi. 
35),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27).  Shuthelah  appears 
from  the  former  passage  to  be  a  son  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  father  of  Eran,  from  whom  sprung  a 
family  of  Kranitcs  (vcr.  36).  He  appears  also 
to  have  had  two  brothers  :  Bather,  father  of  the 
Bachritcs ;  and  Tahan,  father  of  the  Tahanites. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vii.  we  have  a  further  notice  of 
Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  first  of  aU,  as  in 
Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephraim  ;  but  in  vcr.  21 
he  is  placed  six  generations  later.  From  the 
recurrence  of  other  names  too,  it  appears  that 
the  text  in  1  Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.  The  follow- 
ing observations  will  perhaps  assist  us  to  re- 
store it.  1.  The  names  that  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  either  in  identical  or  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  represent  probably  only  one  per- 
son. Hence,  Shuthelah  in  vcr.  20  and  21,  and 
Telah  in  ver.  25,  are  the  same  as  the  Shuthe- 
lah of  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36.  2.  The  words  "  his 
son  "  are  improperly  added  after  Bcred  and 
Tahath  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20.  3.  Tahan  is  improp- 
erly inserted  in  1  Chr.  vii.  25  as  a  son  of  Shu- 
thelah, as  appears  from  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36. 
The  result  is  that  Shuthelah 's  line  may  be  rim. 
restored.  (1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim.  "(3)  Shu- 
thelah. (4)  Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammihud. 
(6)  Elishama,  captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  (8) 
Joshua.  As  regards  the  interesting  story  of 
the  destruction  of  Ephraim  s  sons  by  the  men 
of  Gath,  which  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Lcpsius,  and 
others  have  variously  explained,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  confused  state  of  the  text  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the  house  of 
Shuthelah.  Putting  together  the  insuperable 
difficulties  in  understanding  the  passage  of  Hie 
literal  Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, with  the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the 
Ephraimites  in  the  mountainous  district,  where 
Beth-horon,  Gezer,  Timnath-Serah,  &c,  lay, 
were  exactly  suited  for  a  descent  upon  the  plains 
of  the  Philistine  country  where  the  men  of 
Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with  the  further  fact* 
that  the  Ephraimites  encountered  a  successful 
opposition  from  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer  (Josh, 
xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they  apparently 
called  in  later  the  Bcnjamites  to  help  them  in 
driving  nway  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13), 
it  seems  best  to  understand  the  narrative  as  of 
the  times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Si'a.  *'  The  children  of  Sia  "  were  a  family 
of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  47).  The  name  is  written  St  aha  in 
Ezr.  ii.  44,  and  Sen  in  1  Esd.  v.  29. 

Si  aha  -  Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Sibbeca'i.  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  II). 

Sibbecha  i.  One  of  David's  guard,  and 
eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000 
men  of  the  king's  army  (I  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii. 
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11 ).  He  belonged  to  one  of  tbe  principal  fami- 
lies of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants  of 
Zerah,  and  is  called  "  the  Hushathite,"  prol>a- 
bly  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Sibbechai's 
great  exploit,  which  gave  hini  a  pluoc  among 
the  mighty  men  of  David's  army,  was  his  sin- 
gle combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai.'the  Philistine 
giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezcr,  or  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18;  1  Chr.  xx.  4). 

Sib  boleth.  The  Ephraimite  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "  Shibboleth  "  (Judg.  xii.  6). 

Sib'mah.  A  town  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  OCCU- 

ticd  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19). 
>ike  most  of  the  trans-Jo rdanic  places,  Sibmah 
disappears  from  view  during  the  main  purt  of 
the  Jewish  history.  We,  however,  gain  a  |»art- 
ing  glimpse  of  it  in  the  lament  over  Moab  pro- 
nounced by  Isaiah  and  by  Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8. 
9  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Sibimih  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Eusebius  ;  and  Jerome  states  that  it 
was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from  Hcshbon. 
No  trace  of  the  name  lias  been  discovered  more 
recently. 

Si  bra  im.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated 
bv  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16).  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

Si  chem.  1.  The  same  well-known  name 
—  identical  in  the  Hebrew  —  with  that  which 
in  all  other  places  in  the  O.  T.  is  accurately 
rendered  by  our  translators  Shkciikm  (Gen. 
xii.  6).  — 2.  Ecclus.  I.  26.  The  Greek  origi- 
nal here  is  in  the  form  which  is  occasionally 
fonnd  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  equivalent  of  Shk- 
chkm. 

Si'  cyon.  A  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  The  oldest  name  of 
the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Bicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said"  to  have  been 
AiyiiOj],  or  MyiaAoi.  This  was  perhaps  the 
common  native  name,  and  Sicyon  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Phoenician  trailers.  But  the  Si- 
cyon referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Maccal>ees  is  a 
more  recent  city,  built  on  the  site  which  served 
as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  distant  from 
the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stades.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  B.C.,  surprised 
the  garrison  which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  be- 
fore placed  there,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  harbor  and  the  lower  town.  The  acropolis 
was  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  then  persuaded 
the  population,  whom  he  restored  to  independ- 
ence, to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  harbor,  and  remove  thither; 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensi- 
ble, especially  against  any  enemy  who  might 
attack  from  the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the 
new  town  as  including  a  lar^e  space,  so  sur- 
rounded on  every  siJe  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that 
time  were  employed  in  sieges,  and  as  possessing 
the  great  advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  within  its  circuit.  Modern  travellers 
completely  confirm  his  account.  Ap. 

Sid  dim,  the  Vale  Of.  A  place  named 
only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  s,  10). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  verv  doubtful. 
Gesenius  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  Emek  has- Siddim  is  "  a 
plain  cut  up  by  stony  channels  which  render  it 


difficult  of  transit."  Dr.  Stanley  conjectures 
that  Siddim  is  connected  with  Sadth  (field), 
and  thus  that  the  signification  of  the  name  was 
the  "  valley  of  the  fields."  As  to  the  spot  it- 
self:—  1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  word 
Emek.  This  term  apj>ears  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  a  broad  flattish  tract,  sometimes  of 
considerable  width,  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a 
definite  range  of  hills.  2.  It  was  so  far  a  suita- 
ble spot  for  the  combat  between  the  four  and 
five  kings  (ver.  8)  ;  but,  3.  It  contained  a 
multitude  of  bitumen-pits  sufficient  materiallv 
to  aiFect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In  this  val- 
ley the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem  to 
have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  "  plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan,"  in 
which  those  cities  stood.  5.  So  much  may  be 
gatliered  from  the  passage  as  it  appears  origi- 
nally to  have  stood.  But  the  word*  which 
more  especially  bear  on  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle (ver.  3)  do  not  form  part  of  the  original 
document.  If  wc  could  venture,  as  some  have 
done,  to  interpret  the  latter  clause  of  verse  3, 
"  which  is  near,"  or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the 
Salt  Sea,"  then  we  might  agree  with  Dr.*  Rob- 
inson and  others  in  identifying  the  Valley  of 
Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  whieh  inter- 
venes between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Gk6r,  and 
commence  the  Wady  ArabaJt.  But  the  original 
of  the  passage  will  not  l>ear  even  this  slight 
accommodation,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  the  words,  the  Salt  Sea 
covers  the  actual  space  formerly  occupied  bv  the 
Vale  of  Siddim. 

Sid  e.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphvlia 
in  lat.  36°  46',  long.  31°  27',  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  cast  of  the  River  Enrymedon.  It  is  men- 
tioned, in  I  Mace.  xt.  23,  among  the  list  of 
places  to  which  the  Roman  senate  sent  letters 
in  favor  of  the  Jews.  It  was  a  colony  of  Cu- 
masans.  Side  was  closely  connected  with  Ara- 
dofl  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was 
not  a  considerable  Phoenician  clement  in  the 
population.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has 
the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that  the 
Cumaian  colony  was  something  subsequent. 
In  the  times  in  which  Side  appears  in  history,  it 
had  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  the  station  of  Antiochus's  navy  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  de- 
scried by  Livy  (xxxvii.  23.  24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  stdl  exist,  arc  an  evidence  of  its 
former  wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula 
running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,and  the  maritime 
character  of  the  former  inhabitants  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  walls  towards  the  sea 
were  but  slightly  built,  while  the  one  whieh 
faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and 
remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect  even 
to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently 
to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  anil 
best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
15,000  Spectators.  Three  gates  led  into  the 
town  from  the  sen,  and  one,  on  the  north- 
eastern side,   into  the  country.  The 
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principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to 
have  !>wn  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  peninsula  :  they  were  closed,  anil  to- 
gether contained  a  surface  of  nearly  500  yards 
by  2<M).  The  country  hv  which  Side  is  bucked 
is  a  broad  swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for 
some  miles  beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which 
fringe  the  seashore.  Low  hills  succeed,  and 
behind  these,  tar  inland,  arc  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax  forty  miles  to  the 
west,  and  agniu  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
east,  come  down  to  the  coast.  Ap. 

Si'don.  Tin-  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician 
name  Zidon.  As  such  it  occurs  naturallv  in 
the  N.  T.  and  Apocrypha  of  the  Auth.  Ver- 
sion ;  2  Ksd.  L  11  j  J ud.  ii.  28  ;  1  Mace.  v.  15  ; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21  ;  Mark  iii.  8,  &c. 
But  we  also  find  it  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  x.  15, 
19.) 

Sido'nian.8.  The  Greek  form  of  the  word 
Zioonians,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  0.  T.  It  occurs  Dent  iii.  9 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  4,  6  ;  Judg.  iii.  3  ;  1  K.  v.  6. 

Si'hOQ.  King  of  the  Amorites  when  Is- 
rael arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land  ( Num.  xxi.  21 ).  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Shortly  before 
the  time  of  Israel's  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving 
them  south  of  the  uatural  bulwark  of  the  Arnon 
(xxi.  26-29).  When  the  Israelite  host  appears, 
he  does  not  hesitate  or  temporise,  like  Balak, 
but  at  once  gathers  his  people  together,  and 
attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was  his  last 
He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  from  Arnon  to  Jahhok  became  at  once 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Si  hor,  accurately  Shihor,  once  the 
Shihor  or  Shihor  of  Egypt,  when  un- 
qualified, a  name  of  the  Nile.    It  is  held  to 
signify  "  the  black  "  or  "  turbid."    There  are 
but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the  Bible, 
and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizraim.    It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits 
of  territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when  ■ 
Joshua  was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).    With  this 
passage  must  be  compared  that  in  which  Shi- 
nor-Mizraim  occurs.    David  is  related  to  have 
"  gathered  all  Israel  together  from  Shihor  of 
Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of  Hamath " 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5).    There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  ever  spread  westward  beyond 
Gaza.    The  stream  may  therefore  be  that  of 
the  Wadi -PArecsh.    That  the  stream  intended  ■ 
by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a  navigable  river  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is 
said  of  Tyre,  "  And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing 
of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river  [is]  her  | 
revenue  "  (xxiii.  3).    Here  Shihor  is  either  the  j 
same  as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally 
thought  to  be  the  Nile,  but  in  this  work  sug- 
gested to  be  the  extension  of  the  Red  Sea. 
[Kkk  Ska. j    In  Jeremiah,  the  identity  of  Shi- 
hor with  the  Nile  seem* distinctly  stated  (ii.  18). 
In  articles  Nile  and  Kiver  of  Eovpt,  it  is 
maintained  too  strongly  that  Shihor,  however 
qualified,  is  always  the  Nile.    The  later  opin- j 
ion  of  the  writer  is  expressed  here  under  Sit  I- ) 
iior  of  Eovpt.    The  latter  is,  he  thinks,  nn-  I 
unquestionably  the  Nile,  the  former  two  proba-  J 
bly,  but  not  certainly,  the  same. 


Silas.  An  eminent  member  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name 
in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  He  fir>t  appears  as  one  of  the  lca»lcrs 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22).  hold- 
ing the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  (xv.  32). 
His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  silm,  "  wood." 
betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  Komun  citizen  (Acts  xvi.  37). 
He  was  ap|>ointed  as  a  delegate  to  accompany 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this 
mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33). 
He  must,  however,  have  immediately  revisited 
Antioch,  for  we  find  him  selected  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xvii.  40).  At  Beroea,  he 
was  left  behind  with  Timothy  while  St.  Paul 

Eroeeeded  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  14);  and  we 
ear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5). 
His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed 
(2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1 ). 
Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who  conveyed  St. 
Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (l"Pet.  v. 
12)  is  doubtful:  the  probabilities  are  in  favor 
of  the  identity.  A  tradition  of  very  slight 
authority  represents  Silas  to  have  become  bishop 
of  Corinth.  We  have  finally  to  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify 
Silas  with  Tertius  (Rom.  xvi.  22). 

Silk.  The  onlv  undoubted  notice  of  silk  in 
the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the  tvpical 
Babylon.    It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree 

frobable  that  the  texture  was  known  to  the 
[ebrews  from  the  time  that  their  commercial 
relations  were  extended  by  Solomon.  The 
well-known  classical  name  of  the  substance  does 
not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  silk  are  mnhi  and  demaltek.  The  former 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  "silk"). 
The  other  term,  drmesheJL-,  occurs  in  Am.  iii.  12 
(A.  V.  "  Damascus  "),  and  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  our  "  damask."  It  appears,  however, 
that  "  damask  "  is  u  corruption  of  dimalso,  a 
term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material 
alone.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  refer- 
ence to  silk  as  extremely  dubious.  The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus,  as  well 
as  bv  classical  writers. 

Silla.  "  The  house  of  Millo  which  gocth 
down  to  Silla  "  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
King  Joash  (2K.  xii.  20).  What  or  where  Silla 
was  is  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  Some 
have  suggested  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Others 
refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  connected  with  th& 
causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (mfsilldh)  which  led 
from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  "  We  have  no  clew  to  iu 
position. 

Silo'ah.  the  Pool  of.    Properly  "the 
Pool  of  Shelach."  or  rather  "has-Shelach 
(Neh.  iii.  15).    This  was  possibly  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  which  is  first  presented  as 
Shiloach,  then  as  Siloam,  and  is  now  Srluyin. 

Silo'am  (Shiloach,  Is.  viii.  6  ;  Shelach.  Neh 
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tii.  15).  Rabbinical  writers,  and,  following 
tbetn,  Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  ami 
modem,  retain  the  earlier  Hhilotirh  in  preference 
to  the  later  Skdack.  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few- 
undisputed  localities  in  the  toj>ography  of  Jeru- 
salem, still  retaining  its  old  name  (with  Arabic 
modification,  Silwdn),  while  every  other  pool 
"has  lost  its  Bible-desi  gnat  ion.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank 
of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  par- 
ticularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though 
Joscphus  tells  us  that,  in  his  day,  they  were  both 
"  sweet  and  abundant."  Apart  from  the  iden- 
tity of.  name,  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of 
exterior  testimony,  during  eighteen  centuries, 
connecting  the  present  Birket  Silwdn  with  the 
Shitoah  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Siloam  of  St.  John. 
From  Joscphus,  we  learn  that  it  was  without 
the  city  ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old 
wall  "  took  a  bend,  and  shot  out  eastward ;  that 
there  was  a  valley  under  it,  and  one  Inside  it ; 
a  hill  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock  called 
Peristcrcon ;  that  it  was  at  the  termination  or 
mouth  of  the  Tyropceon  ;  that  close  beside  it, 
apparently  eastward,  was  another  pool,  called 
Solomon's  Pool,  to  which  the  "  old  wall  "  came 
after  leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which  it  went  on 
to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  northward,  it  was 
united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple.  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  333)  it  is  set  down 
in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "  juxta 
miirum,"  as  Joscphus  implies ;  whereas  now  it 
is  a  considerable  distance  —  upwards  of  1,200 
feet  -  from  the  nearest  angle  of  the  present 
wall,  and  nearly  1 ,900  feet  from  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Haram.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Ilinnom,  as 
Joscphus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropfleon.  He  speaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent 
on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used  in 
his  day.  But  other  authorities,  and  the  modern 
water-provision  of  the  city,  show  us  that  it 
never  could  have  been  wholly  dependent  on  its 
jwols.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked  private 
cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times.  In  the 
7th  cent.,  Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam 
as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bcrnhard  the  monk 
speaks  of  it  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  the  annalists 
of  the  Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork  of 
two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(a.d.  1173)  speaks  of  "  the  great  spring  of 
Shiloach  which  runs  into  the  Brook  Kedron." 
Felix  Fabri  (a.d.  1484)  descrilies  Siloam  at 
some  length.  Arnold  von  Harff  (a.d.  1496) 
also  identifies  the  spot.  After  this,  the  refer- 
ences to  Siloam  are  innumerable ;  nor  do  they, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary  in  their  loca- 
tion of  it.  A  little  way  below  the  Jewish  bury- 
ing ground,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  where  the  Kedron  turns  slightly  west- 
ward', and  widens  itself  considerably,'  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  Urn  ed-Deruj,  near 
the  beginning  of  that  saddle-shaped  projection 
of  the  Temple-hill  supposed  to  be  the  Oi-hel 
of  the  Bihlc,  and  the  Ophlas  of  Josephus.  At 
the  back  part  of  this  fountain,  A  subterraneous 
passage  begins,  through  which  the  water  flows, 
and  through  which  a  man  may  make  his  wav, 
as  did  Robinson  and  Barclay,  sometimes  walk- 
ing erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 


ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This 
rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  south-westerly  direction,  is, 
according  to  Kobinson,  1,750  feel  long,  while 
the  direct  distance  between  Silirdn  and  I 'm  «/- 
iJtraj  is  only  a  little  above  1,200  feet.  In 
former  days,  this  passage  was  evidently  deeper, 
as  its  lied  is  sand  of  some  depth,  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  ages.  This  conduit  has 
had  tributaries  which  have  formerly  sent  their 
waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- 
wells  to  swell  Siloam.  It  enters  Siloam  at  the 
north-west  angle  ;  or  rather  enters  a  small  rock- 
cut  chamber  which  forms  the  instibule  of  Siloam, 
about  five  or  six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  de- 
scend by  a  few  rude  steps,  under  which  the 
water  pours  itself  iuto  the  main  pool.  This 
pool  is  oblong  ;  eighteen  paces  in  length  accord- 
ing to  Lafli ;  fifty  feet  according  to  Barclay ; 
and  fifty-three  according  to  Kobinson.  It  "is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
cording to  Robinson ;  but  Barclay  gives  a 
more  minute  measurement,  —  "fourteen  and 
a  half  at  the  lower  (eastern)  end,  and  seven- 
teen at  the  upper ;  its  western  end  side  being 
somewhat  bcut :  it  is  eighteen  and  a  half  in 
depth,  but  never  filled  ;  the  water  either  passing 
directly  through,  or  being  maintained  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet."  The  present  pool  is  a 
ruin,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make  it  romantic ; 
its  sides  falling  in  ;  its  pillars  broken  ;  its  stair 
a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving  way  ;  the  edge  of 
every  stone  worn  rouud  or  sharp  by  time ;  in 
some  parts  mere  debris;  once  Siloam,  now, 
like  the  city  which  overhung  it,  a  heap ;  though 
around  \U  edges,  wild  flowers,  and,  among 
other  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow  luxuriantly. 
The  gray  crumbling  limestone  of  the  stone  (as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  are 
almost  verdurelcss)  gives  a  poor  and  worn-out 
aspect  to  this  venerable  relic.  The  present 
pool  is  not  the  original  building ;  the  work  of 
Crusaders  it  may  be  ;  perhaps  even  improved 
by  Saladin,  whose  affection  for  wells  and  pools 
led  him  to  care  for  all  these  things ;  perhaps 
the  work  of  later  days.  Yet  the  spot  is  the 
same.  This  pool,  which  we  mav  call  the  second, 
seems  anciently  to  have  poured'  it*  waters  into 
a  third  before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  roval 
gardens.  This  third  is  tarrhaps  that  which 
Joscphus  calls  "  Solomon  s  Pool,"  and  which 
Nehcmiah  calls  "the  King's  Pool"  (ii.  14). 
Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  htrecah,  a 
regularly-built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20; 
Xch.  iii."  IS  ;  Reel.  ii.  6).  It  is  the  least  of  all 
the  Jerusalem  ihx>Is ;  hardly  the  sixth  part  of 
the  Birket  el-Manilla ;  hardly  the  tenth  of  the 
liirlet  es-Sultan,  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak.  Yet  it  is  a 
sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more 
to  the  Jew  ;  for  not  only  from  it  was  the  water 
taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the 
water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  Jewish 
tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloam  one.  The 
expression  in  Isaiah,  "  waters  of  Shiloab  that 
go  softly,"  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet, 
flowing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely,  out 
of  Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where 
the  king's  gardens,  or  royal  paradise,  stood, 
and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the 
Holy  City.  ^ 
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Silo'am,  Tower  in  (Luke  xiii.  4).  Of 
this  wo  know  nothing  definitely  beyond  these 
words  of  the  Lord.  In  connection  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  that  UeUi 
out"  (Neh.  iii.  '26);  and  there  is  no  unlikeli- 
hood in  connecting  this  prvjtrtiiuj  tower  with 
the  Tower  in  Siloatn,  while  one  may  be  almost 
excused  for  the  conjecture  that  its  projection 
wiM  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  /ail. 

Silvanus.  [Silas.] 

Silver  (Hcb.  r,.*y,/i).  In  very  early  times, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for 
ornaments  (Ucu.  xxiv.  53)  and  for  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  Images  lor  idolatrous  worship 
were  made  of  silver,  or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex. 
xx.  23 ;  IIos.  xiii.  2  ;  Hab.  ii.  19  ;  Bar.  vi.  39) ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines  for  Diana 
was  a  ti.ii  in  Ephesus  (  Acts  xix.  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 
throughout  the  O.  T.  we  rind  ceaepk,  "  silver," 
used  lor  money,  like  the  Fr.  argent.  Vessels 
and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  were  common 
in  E^ypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtaseu  I.  and 
Thothmes  HI.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph 
ami  Moses.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  we  find 
indications  of  the  constaut  application  of  silver 
to  purposes  of  ornament  and  luxury.  The 
practice  of  overlaying  silver  with  gold,  referred 
to  in  Homer  {Oil.  vi.  232,  xxiii.  159),  is  no- 
where mentioned  in  the  Bililc,  though  inferior 
materials  were  covered  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi. 
23).  Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from 
Arabia  (2  Clir.  ix.  14)  aud  from  Tarshish  (2 
Chr.  ix.  21),  which  supplied  the  markets  of 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  From  Tarshish  it  came 
in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  those  on 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are 
written  to  this  day.  In  Homer  [If.  ii-  857), 
Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silver,  and  was 
probahlv  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence 
silver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  some 
supply  of  this  metal.  For  an  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  obtaining  and  refining  silver  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  see  the  articles 
Lkad  mid  Minks.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is 
referred  to  in  Jer.  vi.  30;  and  a  finer  kind, 
either  purer  in  itself,  or  more  thoroughly  puri- 
fied, is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii.  19. 

SilverlingS,  a  word  used  once  only  in  the 
A.  V.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translation  of  "the  He- 
brew word  ceaeph,  elsewhere  rendered  "  silver  " 
or  "  money." 

Simalcu'e,  an  Arabian  chief  who  had 
charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander Bahis,  before  he  was  put  forward  by 
Tryphon  as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne 
(1  Mace  xi.  39).  Ap. 

Sim  eon.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  bv 
Leah.  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Geo.  xxix.  33. 
The  first  group  of  Jacob's  children  consists, 
besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of 
Leah,  —  Reuben,  Levi,  Judah.  With  each  of 
these,  Simeon  is  mentioned  in  some  connection. 
"  As  Ueubcn  and  Simeon  are  mine,"  savs  Jacob, 
"  so  shall  Joseph's  sons  Ephraim  and  Munas- 
seh  be  mine'  (Gen.  xlviii.  5).  With  Levi, 
Simeon  was  associated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Shcchemites  (xxxiv.  25).  With  Judah,  the 
connection  was  drawn  still  closer.    He  and 


Simeon  not  only  "  went  up  "  together,  side  by 
side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Laud  (Judg.  i 
3,  17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a 
more  special  manner  than  those  of  the  other 
tribes.  Besides*  the  massacre  of  Shechem,  the 
only  personal  incident  related  of  Simeon  is  the 
fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph  as  the  hos- 

t  tage  for  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xiii.  19,  24,  3ti  ;  xliii.  23).  The  chief  families 
of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  (Jen. 
xlvi.  10,  in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the 
name  of  Shaul  (Saul),  is  specified  as  "  the  Kin 
of  the  Cunaanitcss  "  (Num.  xxvi.  1 2—14  and 
1  Chr.  iv.  14-43).     At  the  census  at  Sinai, 

I  Simeou  numbered  59,300  fighting  men  (Num. 
i.  23).    When  the  second  census  was  taken,  at 

'  Shittim,  the  numbers  had  fallen  to  22,200,  and 
it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  trilies.    This  was 

I  no  doubt  partlv  due  to  the  recent  mortality 

'  following  the  idolatry  of  Peor;  but  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 

j  mention.   The  connection  between  Simeon  and 

I  Levi  implied  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  ((Jen. 
xlix.  5-7)  has  been  alreadv  adverted  to.  The 
non-appearauce  of  Simeon's  name  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Moses  (l)eut.  xxxiii.  G)  may  be  ex- 
plained in  two  ways.  The  connection  !>etween 
Judah  and  Simeon  already  mentioned  seems  to 
have  l>cgun  with  the  Conquest.  Judah  and  the 
two  Joseph  brethren  were  first  served  with  the 
lion's  share  of  the  land  ;  and  then,  the  Canaan, 
ites  having  been  sufficiently  subdued  to  allow 
the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  established  without  risk 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of  divid- 
ing the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  inferior 
tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6). 
Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix. 
1 ).  By  this  time,  Judah  had  discovered  that 
the  tract  allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (xix.  9), 
and  ulso  too  much  exposed  on  the  west  mid 
south  for  even  his  great  powers.  To  Simeon 
accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the 
territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  fron- 
tier, which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  villages,  spread  round  the  venerable 
well  of  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8 ;  1  Chr.  iv. 
28-33).  Of  these  places,  with  the  help  of  Ju- 
dah, the  SimeonitC8  possessed  themselves 
(Judg.  i.  3,  17);  and  here  they  were  found, 
doubtless  by  Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  part  Simeon  took 
at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  wo 
are  not  told.  The  only  thing  which  can  lie  in- 
terpreted into  a  trace  of  its  having  taken  any 
part  with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two 
casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  XT.  9  and  xxxiv.  6, 
which  appear  to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeon- 
ites  there  in  the  refgns  of  Asa  and  Jo>iah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  statement  of 
1  Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that  at  that  time  there 
were  still  some  of  them  remaining  in  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by  all  the 
warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlviii.  25)  and 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii. 
7)  in  their  catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Is- 
rael.—  2.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Joarib — 
or  Jehoiarib  —  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Maccabees  ( 1  Mace.  ii.  1 ).  —  3.  Son  of  J uda  and 
father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord 
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(Luke  iii.  30).  —  4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter 
(  Acts  xv.  14).—  5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  parents  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  thanks  for  what  lie  saw,  and  knew  of 
Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-35).  In  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Xicodenius,  Simeon  is  called  a'high- 
priest.  Rahban  Simeon,  whose  grandmother 
was  of  the  family  of  David,  succeeded  his 
father  Ilillel  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
altout  A.D.  13,  and  his  son  GamulicI  was  the 
Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought 
up  (Acts  \xii.  3).  A  Jewish  writer  specially 
notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  procrved 
in  the  Mishna.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
he,  or  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke. 

Simeon  Niger  (Act*  xiii.  l).  INigkr.] 
Simon.  1.  5<m  of  Mattathias.  ]Macca- 
BBES.| — 2.  Son  of  Onias  the  high-priest, 
whose  eulogy  closes  the  "  praise  of  famous 
men  "  in  the  Book  of  Kcclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.). 
|Kcclesia8T!CU8.| — 3.  "  A  governor  of  the 
Temple  "  in  the  time  of  Selcucus  Philopator, 
whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attack  of  Helio- 
dorus  (2  Mace,  iii.  4,  &C  ). — 4.  Simon  tiik 
Brother  or  Je*i;». — The  only  undoubted 
notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  55, 
Mark  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanile,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon,  who  became 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James, 
a.d.  62.  The  former  of  these  opinions  rests 
on  no  evidence  whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  with- 
out its  difficulties. — 5.  Simon  tiik  Canaan- 
itk,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  4; 
Mark  iii.  IS),  otherwise  described  as  Simon 
Zelotcs  (Luke  vi.  15;  Acta  i.  13).  The  latter 
term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved  by 
•Matthew  and  Mark.  (Canaanite.J  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging 
to  the  faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual. —6.  Simon  or  Cyrene.  —  A  Helle- 
nistic Jew,  born  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  cither  as  an 
attendant  at  the  feast  (Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one 
of  the  numerous  settlers  at  Jerusalem  from 
that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the  proces- 
sion that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  be 
was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  prosed 
into  the  sen  ice  to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii. 
32;  Mark  xv.  21  ;  Luke  xxiii.  26)  when  Jesus 
himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer  (comp. 
John  xix.  17).  Mark  describes  him  as  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  perhaps  lo- 
calise this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the  Human 
Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom  he  more 
especially  wrote.  —  7.  Simon  the  Lepeu. — 
A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished  as  "  the 
leper."  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been 
miraculously  cured  by  Jesns.  In  his  house, 
Marv  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  death 
and  "burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Ac.;  Mark  xiv. 
3,  6c. ;  John  xii.  1,  &c.).  —  8.  Simon  Magcs. 
—  A  Samaritan  living  in  the  apostolic  age, 
distinguished  as  a  sorcerer  or  "magician," 
from  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (Acts  viii.  9). 


His  history  is  a  remarkable  one  :  he  was  born 
at  Gittou,  a  village  of  Samaria,  identified  with 
the  modern  Kuryet  Jit,  near  A«W<m.  He  was 
probably  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  there  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  eclectic  tenets  of  the 
(inostic  school.  Either  then,  or  subsequently, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and 
whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as 
practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria, 
jH-rhap*  Sychar  (Acta  viii.  5,  comp.  John  iv. 
5),  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  pro- 
nounced to  Ih;  "  the  jKJwer  of  God  which  is 
called  great"  (Acts  viii.  10).  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  his  ob- 
servation, he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Subsequently, 
he  witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  the  iiiq>o 
sition  of  hands,  as  practised  by  the  apostles 
Peter  and  John  ;  aud,  being  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a 
sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was 
to  apply  the  power  to  the  prosecution  of  magi- 
cal arts.  The  motive  and  the  means  were 
equally  to  be  reprobuted  ;  and  his  projiosition 
met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon, 
the  tenor  of  which  besjtcaks  terror,  but  not 
penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  Simon's  history, 
subsequently  to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is  in- 
volved in  difficulties.  Kurly  Church  historians 
depict  him  as  the  pertinacious  foe  of  the  ajH>s- 
tle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed  for 
the  purpOM  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he 
was  signally  defeated.  His  first  encounter  with 
Peter  took  place  at  Ca'sarca  Stratotiis,  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  His  death  is 
associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  llippolvtus,  the  earliest  authority 
on  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive,  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  he 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  According 
to  nnother  account,  he  attempted  to  fly,  in 
proof  of  his  supernatural  jmwer  :  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  tell,  and  sustained  a 
fracture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle  hones ;  over- 
come with  vexation,  he  committed  suicide. — 
9.  Simon  Peter.  I  Peter.]  10.  Simon, 
a  Pharisee,  in  whose  house  a  penitent  woman 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii. 
40).  —  11.  Simon  the  Tanner.  —  A  Christian 
convert  living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter 
lodged  (Acts  ix.  43).  The  house  was  near  the 
seaside  (Acts  x.  6,  32),  for  the  convenience  of 
the  water. —  12.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas 
Iscartoi  (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26). 

Simon  Chosamse'us.  Shim  eon,  and 
the  three  following  names  in  F.zr.  x.  31,  32,  are 
thus  written  in  the  LXX.  (1  Ksd. ix.  32.)  Ap. 

Sim'ri.  Proj>erly  "  Shi.nri."  son  of  Hosafi. 
a  Mcrarite  Lcvite  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  dir. 
xxvi.  10). 

Sin.  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by 
Kzekiel  (xxx.  15,16).  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
oral  least  Shemitic  :  Gcscnius  supjioses  it  tt» 
signify  "clay."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg. 
with  Pclusium,  Wif/>ovntm\  "  the  clayev  or 
muddv  "  t  own.  The  antiquitv  of  the  town  of 
Sin  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  "  the  U  ilderness  of  Sin  "  in  the  journeys  of 
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the  Israelite*  (Ex.  xvi.  1;  Num.  xxxiii.  11). 
Peluiam  is  mentioned  by  Ezckicl,  in  one  of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  winch 
should  then  suffer  calamities,  with,  probably, 
reference  to  their  later  history.  The  prophet 
speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (ver.  16).  This  place  it  h.  Id  from 
that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  l'elusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium 
Caml'vses  defeated  Psammenitus.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated 
the  last  native  king,  Nectancbos,  NEKHT- 
NEBK,  was  fought  near  thin  city. 

Sin,  Wilderness  of.  The  name  of  a 
tract  of  the  wilderness  which  the  Israelites 
reached  after  leaving  the  encampment  by  the 
Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  II,  12).  Their  next 
halting-place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  I)  was  Rcphi- 
dim.  probably  the  Wady  Feinht  IRephiihm]  ; 
on  which  supposition  it  would  follow  that  Sin 
must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suea,  and  of  course  west  of  Siuai. 
In  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  the  manna  was  first 
gathered ;  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of 
the  far/u-bush  find  from  the  abundance  of  that 
shrub  in  Wady  es-Sheilh,  S.  E.  of  W.  (jh&run- 
del,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  At  all  events, 
that  wadv  is  as  probable  as  anv  other. 

Sin-offering  (Heb.  cAaOatt).  The  sin-of- 
fering among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for 
sin  were  most  distinctly  marked.  The  ceremo- 
nial of  the  sin  offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv.  and 
vi.  The  Trespass-offering  (Ilcb.  6»ham)  is 
closely  connected  with  the  sin-offering  in  Leviti- 
cus, but  at  the  same  time  clearly  distinguished 
from  it,  U-ing  in  some  cases  offered  with  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.). 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a 
difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The 
nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  subject  of 
great  controversy.  We  find  that  the  sin-offer- 
ings were  —  (A.)  Reoflah.  (1.)  For  tin  whole 

fwajtlr,  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover,  Pentecost, 
Vast  of  Trumpets,  and  Eeast  of  Taliernacles 
(Num.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38);  ln-sidcs  the  sol- 
emn offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (2.)  Fur  the  Print* 
and  Invites  at  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix. 
10-14.  36);  liesitles  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a 
bullock)  for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (B.)  Special.  (1.) 
For  any  sin  of  "ignorance"  iv.).  (2.) 

For  rr  final  to  liear  witness  (I^cv.  v.  1 ).  (.3.)  For 
ceremonial  dctihtnent  not  wilfullv  contracted 
(Lev.  v.  2,  3.  xii.  6-8,  xiv.  19,  31,  xv.  15.  30; 
Num.  vi.  6-11,  16).  (4.)  For  the  hrmrh  of  a 
rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4).  The  trespass-offerings, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  always  special,  as  — 
( 1 .)  For sacri/rtfe  "  in  ignorance  "  (Lev.  v.  16, 16). 
(2.)  For  ignorant  transijrission  (v.  17-19).  (3.) 
For  fraud,  xupinrssion  of  the  truth,  or  perjurtf  (vi. 
1-6).  (4.)  For  ra/*  of  a  t>etroth/d  */<iir  "(Lev. 
Xix.  20,  21).  (5.)  At  the  finnfiriition  of  the  le/itr 
(Lev.  xiv.  12),  and  the  )x>llnt<d  Xazarite  (Num. 
vi.  12),  offered  with  the  sin-offering.  From  this 
•numeration,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two  classes 


of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  closely 
ujion  each  other,  as  cs|>ecially  in  B.  ( 1 )  of  the 
sin-offering,  and  (2)  of  the'  trespass-offering. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  sin-offering  was  the 
only  regular  and  general  recognition  of  sin  in 
the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  far  more  sol- 
emn and  symliolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  tres- 
pass-offering was  confined  to  special  cases,  most 
of  which  related  to  the  doing  of  some  material 
damuge,  either  to  the  holy  things  or  to  man, 
except  in  (5),  where  the"  trespass-offering  is 
united  with  the  sin-offering.  Josephns  declares 
that  the  sin-offering  is  presented  by  those  "who 
fall  into  sin  in  ignorance,"  and  the  trespass-of- 
fering bv  "  one  who  has  sinned,  and  is  conscious 
of  his  sm,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  there- 
of." Without  attempting  to  decide  so  difficult 
and  so  controverted  a  question,  we  mar  draw 
the  following  conclusions  :  —  First,  that  the  sin- 
offering  was  far  the  more  solemn  and  compre- 
hensive of  the  two  sacrifices.  Secondly,  that 
the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  while 
the  trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  sin,  either  against  the  service  of 
God  or  against  man,  and  to  the  dutv  of  atone- 
ment, as  far  as  atonement  was  possible.  Third- 
ly, that  in  the  sin-offering  especially  we  find 
symbolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfulness 
as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of  expia- 
tion by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant 
between  man  and  God. 

Si  nu,  Mount.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
well-known  name  Sinai  (Jud.  v.  14  ;  Acts  vi*. 
30,  38). 

Si'nai.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula which  stretches  between  the  horns  of  the 
Red  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griinstein,  and 
|>orphvry  rocks  rising  to  l>etwecn  8,000  and 
9,000  feet  aliove  the  sea.  It  has  been  arranged  in 
three  chief  masses  as  follows  :  —  1.  The  N.  W. 
cluster  above  Wady  Feiran  ;  its  greatest  relief 
found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serbal,  at  a 
height  of  6,342  feet  above  the  sea.  2.  The 
eastern  and  central  one ;  its  highest  point  the 
Jfeftaf  Katherin,  at  a  height  of  8,063  (Ruppell) 
to  8,168  (Russegger)  feet.  3.  The  S.  E.  one 
closely  connected,  however,  with  2  ;  its  highest 
point,  Urn  Shaumer,  being  that  also  of  the 
whole.  Before  considering  the  claims  of  the 
individual  mountains  to  scriptural  notice,  there 
occurs  a  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
names  Horcb  and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  first 
occurs  as  that  of  the  limit  on  the  farther  side 
from  Egvpt  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi. 
1 ).  and  again  (xix.  1 , 2 )  as  the  "  Wilderness  "  or 
"  Desert  of  Sinai,"  before  Mount  Sinai  is  actual- 
ly sj»okcn  of,  as  in  ver.  1 1  soon  after  we  find  it. 
Rut  the  name  "  Horcb  "  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
rebuke  of  the  people  by  God  for  their  sin  in 
making  the  golden  calf," re-introduced  into  the 
Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6),  having  been  pre- 
viously most  recently  used  in  the  storv  of  the 
murmuring  at  Reprlidim  (xvii.  6),  and  earlier 
as  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance  of 
God  in  the  "burning  bush  "  (iii.  I).  Horcb, 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain, 
valley,  or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain ; 
and  vet  3 fount  Horeb,  on  the"  vast  green  plain  " 
of  which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may 
the  mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto. 
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or  its  side  abutting  thereon.  But  beyond  the 
question  of  the  relation  which  these  names  nat- 
arally  bear,  there  remains  that  of  site.  Sinai 
>s  clearly  a  summit  distinctly  marked.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  There  are  three  princi- 
pal views  in  answer  to  this  question  :  —  I.  That 
of  Lcpsius,  favored  also  by  Burckhardt  (  Trav. 

S.  609),  that  Serbal  is  Sinai,  some  thirty  miles 
istant  westward  from  the  JrM   Musa,  but 
close  to  the  Wady  Frinin  and  El-Htnve,  which 
he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities,  with  Rephi- 
dim,  just  a  mile  from  the  old  convent  of  Fan'tn. 
The  earliest  traditions  are  in  its  favor.  But 
there  arc  two  main  objections  to  this  :  —  ( I . ) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (comp.  xvii.  1), 
that  the  interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai 
was  that  of  a  regular  stage  of  the  march.  (2.) 
There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient 
size  near  Scrbul  to  offer  camping-ground  to  so 
large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of  them. 
—  II.  The  second  is  that  of  Ritter,  that,  allow- 
ing Serbal  the  reverence  of  an  early  sanctuary, 
the  Jehel  Mum  is  Sinai,  and  that  the  Wady  es- 
Sebayeh,  which  its  S.  E.  or  highest  summit 
overhangs,  is  the  spot  when;  the  people  camfted 
before  the  mount ;  but  the  second  objection  to 
Scrbal  applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this,  — 
the  want  of  space  below. —  III.  The  third  is 
that  of  Robinson,  that  the  modern  Horcbof  the 
monks,  —  viz.  the  N.  W.  and  lower  face  of  the 
Jdiel  Afwsa,  crowned  with  a  range  of  magnifi- 
cent cliffs,  the  highest  point  called  Ra»  Sasdfeh, 
or  Su/sSfrJi,  as  spelt  by  Robinson,  — overlook- 
ing the  main  er-Rahah',\s  the  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  and  that  peak  the  mountain  into 
which  Moses  ascended-    Lepsius  objects,  but 
without  much  force  (since  he  himself  climla'd 
it),  that  thf  peak  Sasufeh  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  the 
whole  Jdtel  Musa  is  comparatively,  with  adja- 
cent mountains,  insignificant.   The  conjunction 
of  mountain  with  plain  is  the  greatest  feature 
of  this  site :  in  choosing  it,  we  lose  in  the 
mountain,  as  compared  with  Serial;  but  we 
gain  in  the  plain,  of  which  Srrltal  has  nothing. 
It  may  be  added  that,  supposing  Wady  TayiUh 
to  have  been  the  encampment  "  by  the  sea,"  as 
stated  in  Num.  xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened 
there  before  the  Israelites  :  the  most  southerly 
one  down  the  plain  d-Kaa  to  Tur ;  the  most 
northerly  by  the  Sarhul  d-Khadem :  and  the 
middle  one  by  Wady  Feiran,  bv  which  they 
would  pass  the  foot  of  Serbif,  which  therefore 
in  this  case  alone  could  possiblv  l>e  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  from  II .  Tayitrh  reaches 
the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the  W. 
Mokatttb,  or  "  written  valley,"  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  rocks  which  line  it,  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  work  of  Christian 
hands;  but  whether  those  of  a  Christian  people 
localized  there  at  an  unknown  period,  as  I/cp- 
siuB  thinks,  or  of  passing  pilgrims,  as  is  the 
more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to  continue 
doubtful. 

Sin  im.  A  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12 
as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world, 
either  in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of 
the  earlv  interpreters  adopted  the  former  view; 
but  the  LXX.  in  giving  Ucpaai  favors  the  latter,  | 
and  the  weight  of  modern  authority  i«  thrown 
into  the  same  scale,  the  name  ncing  identified 


by  Gescnius,  Hitxig,  Knobel,  and  others,  with 
the  classical  Simr,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
1  ern  i*art  of  China.  No  locality  in  the  south 
equally  commends  itself  to  the  judgment. 
There  is  no  a  prim-i  improbability  in  the  name 
of  the  Sime  being  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  ;  for  tbough 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  (J  reek  geographer 
until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that  an 
inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme 
cast  with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Sina?  attained  an  indejiendent  |x*»ition  in  West- 
ern China  as  early  as  the  8th  century  n.c,  and 
in  the  3d  century  b.c.  established  their  sway 
under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  over  the  whole  of 
the  empire. 

Si  nitc.  A  tribe  of  Canaanitcs  (Gen.  x. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district. 
Various  localities  in  that  district  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  name,  particu- 
larly Sinna,  a  mountain  fortress  mentioned  by 
Strabo  ;  Sinum  or  Sini,  the  ruins  of  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  Syn,  a  village 
mentioned  in  the  15th  century  as  near  the  River 
Area ;  and  Ihtnniyrh,  a  district  near  Trij»o/i. 
The  Targurns  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give 
Orthosis,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north-cast 
of  Tripoli*. 

Sion,  Mount.  1.  One  of  the  various 
names  of  Mount  Ilermon  which  are  fortunately 
preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Ilermon  "  itself  (Deut*  iv.  48  only). — 
2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Ziox 
(Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace,  iv.37,  60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  vii.  .33, 
x.  11,  xiv.  27  ;  Hcb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xiv.  I ). 

Siph'moth.  One  of  the  places  in  the 
south  of  Judah  which  David  frequented  during 
his  frecbooting  life  (I  Sam.  xxx.  28).  No  one 
ap)»cars  yet  to  have  even  suggested  an  identifi- 
cation of  it. 

Sippa'i.  Sanh,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rephaim, 
or  "  the  giants,''  slain  bv  Sibbechai  at  Gezer 
(1  Chr.  xx.  4). 

Si'rach,  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticns.  An. 

Si'rah,  the  well  of.  The  spot  from 

which  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death 
at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  appar- 
ently on  the  northern  road  from  Hebron. 
There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one 
mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  Aim  Sara. 
This  may  lie  a  relic  of  the  Well  of  Sirah.  • 
Sir'ion.  One  of  the  various  names  of 
Mount  Ilermon,  that  hv  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  use  of 
the  name  in  Ps.  xxix.  6  (slightly  altered  in  the 
original,  —  Shirion  instead  of'Sirion)  is  re- 
markable. 

Sisama'i.  A  descendant  of  Sheshan  is 
the  line  of  Jernhmcel  (I  Chr.  ii.  40). 

Sis  era.  Captain  of  the  army  of  Jabin 
King  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Har-or.  He 
himself  resided  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  particulars  of  the  route  of  Megiddo  and 
of  Sisera's  flight  and  death  are  drawn  out  under 
the  heads  of  Barak,  Deborah,  Jael,  Kex- 
1TE9,  Kishon,  Maxtle,  Text.  —  2.  After  • 
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long  interval,  the  name  re-appears  in  the  lists 
of  the  Ncthinitn  who  returned  from  the  Cap- 
tivity with  Zcrubbal>el  ( Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii. 
55).  It  doubtless  tells  of  ('anaanitc  captives 
devoted  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple. 

Si sm  nos.  Tatnai.  the  governor  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Zerubbabel  (I  Esd.  vi.  3).  Ap. 

Sit  nah.  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug 
by  Isaac  in  the  Valley  of  Cicrar,  the  possession 
of  which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  disputed 
with  him  ((ten.  xxvi.  21).  <  >f  the  itituation  of 
Sitnah,  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

Si  van.  [Month.] 

Slave.  1  he  institution  of  slavery  wan  rec- 
ognized, though  not  established,  by  the  Mo- 
saic Law,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardship, 
and  to  secure  to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights. 
—  Hebrew  Slam.  L  The  circumstance*  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude 
were  —  (1)  poverty;  (2)  the  commission  of 
theft;  and  (3)  the  exercise  of  paternal  authori- 
ty. In  the  first  case,  a  man  who  had  mort- 
gaged his  property,  and  was  unable  to  support 
his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance, 
and  perchance  a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his 
property  (Lev.  xxv.  25.  39).  It  has  been  de- 
bated whether  under  this  law  a  creditor  could 
seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a  slave :  the 
words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference.  (2) 
The  commission  of  theft  rendered  a  person 


him  with  rigor"  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  At 
the  termination  of  his  servitude,  the  master  was 
enjoined  not  to  "  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but 
to  remunerate  him  liberally  out  of  his  flock, 
his  floor,  and  his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  13,  14). 
In  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  becoming  the  servant 
of  a  "stranger,"  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the 
servitude  could  be  terminated  only  in  two  wavs, 
vii.  by  the  arrival  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  or  W 
the  repayment  to  the  master  of  the  purchase- 
mouev  paid  for  the  servant,  after  deducting  a 
sum  lor  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev.  xxv.  47-55). 
A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary 
servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this 
case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six 
years'  service,  together  with  her  usual  gratuity 
at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Deut. 
xv.  12,  13).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that 
is  objectionable  in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vants. In  respect  to  marriage,  there  were  some 
peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas,  would  l*e  re- 
garded as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for  in- 
stance, give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the 
time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  U'ing  in  this  case, 
it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a 
non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
had  expired,  his  wife  and  children  would  re- 
main (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5).  Again:  a  father  might 
sell  his  young  daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a 
view  either  of  Ids  marrying  her  himself,  or  giving 
her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).    It  diminishes 


liuble  to  servitude,  whenever  restitution  could  ,  the  apparent  harshness  of  this  proceeding  if  we 
not  be  made  on  the  scale  prescrilied  by  the  Law   look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of  a 


(Ex.  xxii.  I,  3).  The  thief  was  hound  to  work 
out  the  value  of  his  restitution-money  in  the 
service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted. (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal  authority 
was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of  tender 
age  to  lie  a  maid-servant,  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  her  becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  "*xi.  7).  2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew 
might  he  terminated  in  three  ways :  —  ( 1 )  by 
the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
against  him  ;  (2)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40) ;  and  (3)  the  expira- 
tion of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his  servi- 
tude commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  Deut.  xv.  12). 
(4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining  liberty  the 
rahbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the 
master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of 
any  heir  except  a  son.  If  a  servant  did  not 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  opi>ortunity  of 
leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his  inten- 
tion in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or, 
more  exactly,  at  the  plare  of  judgment ),  and  then 
the  master  was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post, 
and  to  liore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex. 
xxi.  6),  driving  the  awl  into  or  "unto  the 
door,"  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv.  17,  and  thus  fix- 
ing the  servant  to  it.  A  servant  who  hud  sub- 
mitted to  this  operation  remained,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  Law,  a  servant  "  forever  "  ( Ex. 
xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however,  interpreted 
by  Joscphus  anil  by  the  rabhinists  as  meaning 
until  the  Year  of  "jubilee.  3.  The  condition 
of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  bv  no  means  intolera- 


ble, 
not 


dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride  ;  still  more  if  we  accept  the  rabbin- 
nical  view,  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  re- 
quired before  the  marriage  could  take  place. 
The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold  by  her  fa- 
ther was  subject  to  the  following  t<*gulations  :  — 
(1)  She  could  not  "go  out  as  Die  men-servants 
do,"  i.e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination 
of  six  years,  or  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  if  her 
master  "was  willing  to  fulfil  the  olijcet  for  which 
he  had  purchased  her.  (2)  Should  he  not  wish 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to 
procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money.  (3)  "if  he  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for 
her  as  he  would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters. 
(4)  If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her, 
took  a  second  wife,  it  should  not  lie  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  first.  (5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first 
specified  alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was 
entitled  to  immediate  and  gratuitous  lilierty 
(Ex.  xxi.  7-11).  The  custom  of  reducing  He- 
brews to  servitude  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  sla- 
very as  war-captives  at  different  periods  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Joel  Hi.  6),  the  Philistines  "(Joel 
iii.  6  ;  Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41  ; 
2  Mace.  viii.  11),  the  Egyptians  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all,  bv  the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. U.  J.  vi.  9,  §  3).  —  II.  Non-Hefrew  Slaves. 
1.  The  majority  of  non-Hebrew  slaves  were 
war-captives,  either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had 
survived  the  general  extermination  of  their  race 


His  master  was  admonished  to  treat  him,  J  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from 
>ut  us  a  hired  servant  !  the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26 


a  bond-servant. 


and  as  a  sojourner,"  and,  again,  "not  to  rule  over  |  ff.).    Besides  these,  many  were  obtained  by 
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purchase  from  foreign  slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv. 

44,  45) ;  and  others  may  have  been  resident 
foreigners  who  were  reduced  to  this  state  either 
bv  porerty  or  crime.  The  children  of  slaves 
remained  slaves,  being  the  class  described  as 
"born  in  the  house"  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xvii.  12; 
Reel.  ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likely  to 
increase  as  time  went  on.  The  average  value 
of  a  slave  appears  to  have  been  thirtv  shekels 
(Kx.  xxi.  32).  2.  That  the  slave  might  be 
manumitted  appears  from  Kx.  xxi.  26,  27 ; 
Lev.  xix.  20.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  this 
might  be  effected,  we  arc  told  nothing  in  the 
Bible ;  but  the  rabhinists  specify  the  following 
four  methods:  —  (1)  redemption  by  a  money 
payment,  (2)  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom,  (3)  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  or  (4)  any  act  that  im- 
plied manumission,  such  as  making  a  slave 
one's  heir.  8.  The  slave  is  described  as  the 
"  possession  "  of  his  master,  apparently  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  power  which  the  latter 
had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as  he  would 
any  other  article  of  personal  property  ( I^ev.  xxv. 

45,  46) :  the  slave  is  also  describedas  his  mas- 
ter's "  money  "  (Ex.  xxi.  21 ),  as  represent- 
ing a  certain  money  value.1  Such  expressions 
show  f  hat  he  was  regarded  verv  much,  in  the 
light  of  a  manripinm  or  chattel".  But  on  the 
other  hand,  provision  was  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  person  (Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22  ;  Kx.  xxi. 
SO).  A  minor  personal  injury,  such  as  the  loss 
of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recompensed  by 
giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  2€,  27). 
The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circum- 
cised (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44),  as 
well  as  of  the  other  religious  festivals  ( I>eut.  xii. 
12,  18,  xvi.  II,  14).  The  occupations  of  slaves 
were  of  a  menial  character,  as  implied  in  Lev. 
xxv.  39,  consisting  partly  in  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  partly  in  jn  'rsonal  attendance  on 
the  master. 

The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
r,  the  Hommar  of  the  Arabs,  trans- 
lated uafaAroc  by  the  LXX.  and  bitumen  in  the 
Vulg.ite.  The  three  instances  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  are  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  travellers  and  historians,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  is  first  spoken  of  as  used  for  cem- 
ent by  the  builders  in  the  Plain  of  Shinar,  or 
Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  bitumen-pits  in 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  arc  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (Gen.  xiv.  10) ; 
and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  wnich  Moses  was 
placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  bv  a  coat- 
ing of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).  "Herodo- 
tus (i.  179)  tells  us  of*  the  bitumen  found  at  Is, 
a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days'  journey  from 
Babylon.  The  captive  Eretrians  ( Her.  vi.  119) 
were  sent  by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt, 
and  oil  at  Ardericca,  a  place  two  hundred  and 
ten  stadia  from  Snsa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia. 
The  town  of  Is  was  situated  on  a  river,  or 
small  stream,  of  the  same  name,  which  flowed 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  down  with  it 
the  lumps  of  bitumen  which  was  used  in  the 
building  of  Babvlon.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6,  f  23)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  built 

1  On  this  point,  however,  se< 
graph  '  Mastkr  axo  slavk." 


with  bitnmen  hv  Semiramis.  The  town  of 
Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt 
the  modern  Hit  or  Htvi,  on  the  west  or  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  lour  davs'  journey 
N.  W.,  or  rather  W.  N.  W.,  of  Bagdad.  The 
principal  bitumen-pit  at  Heet,  says  Mr.  Rich, 
has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  bvawall  in  the 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitumen  bubbles 
up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sir  K. 
K.  Porter  observed  "  that  bitumen  was  chiefly 
confined  by  the  Chaldaean  builders  to  the  foun- 
dations and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of 
water."  The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Babylonians  ;  fur  at  Nine- 
veh, Mr.  Layard  observes,  "  bitumen  and  reeds 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layers  of  bricks, 
as  at  Babvlon  ;  although  both  materials  are  to 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city."  The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  described  by  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Pliny. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  gives  an  account  of  the 
volcanic  action  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
was  disturbed,  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
surfaiv.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  bv  the  heat, 
and  then  changed  into  a  thick  viscous  sub- 
stance by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs 
of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the  story 
of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  Dr.  Thom- 
son tells  us  that  they  still  call  the  bitumen-pits 
by  the  name  biartt  h&mmar,  which  strikingly  re- 
sembles the  Heb.  brfr&k  chemar  of  Gen.  xiv*.  10. 
Strabo  says  that,  in  Babylonia,  boats  were  made 
of  wicker-work,  and  then  covered  with  bitumen 
to  keep  out  the  water  (xvi.  p.  743). 

Sling.  The  sling  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
favorite  weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria 
( 1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  hence  was  adopted'  by 
the  Israelitish  army,  as  the  most  effective 
weapon  for  light-arnwd  troops.  The  Benja- 
mites  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of 
it  (Judg.  xx.  16,  com'p.  1  Chron.  xii.  2).  It 
was  advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  de- 
fending  towns  (2  K.  iii.  25),  and  in  skirmish- 
ing. Other  Eastern  nations  availed  themselves 
of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  ix.  1 1 ),  who  also 
invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (I  Mace.  vi. 
51 ).    The  construction  of  the  weapon  hardly 


J  needs  description  :  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
1  strings  of  sinew  or  some  fibrous  substance, 
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attached  to  a  leathern  receptacle  for  the  stone 
in  the  centre,  which  was  termed  the  caph,  i.e. 
pan  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29)  :  the  sling  was  swung 
once  or  twice  round  the  head,  and  the  stone 
was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of  the 
strings.  Sling-stones  'were  selected  for  their 
smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  were  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war 
(2  dir.  xxvi.  14).  In  action,  the  stones  were 
cither  carried  in  a  bag  round  the  neck  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
combatant. 

Smith.  The  work  of  the  smith,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in 
IIavdickafT.  A  description  of  a  smith's 
workshop  is  given  in  Kcclus.  xxxviii.  28. 

Smyr  na.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or 
at  least  the  design  of  founding  it  was  enter- 
tained, by  Alexander  the  Great,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  was  situated  twenty 
stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which, 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians, 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  bv  Halyattcs. 

Snail.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
<he  Hebrew  words  thaUU  and  cltdmet.  1. 
ShatJut  occurs  only  in  IV  lviii.  9  (8  A.  V.). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  ("snail")  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  "and  is  probably  correct.  The  term 
ShahlU  would  denote  either  a  Umax  or  a  Helix, 
which  are  particularly  noticeable  for  the  slimy 
track  they  leave  behind  them.  2.  Chvmet  occurs 
only,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  animal,  in 
I>ev.  xi.  30.  The  LXX.  and  V'ulg.  understand 
some  kind  of  lizard  by  the  term  ;  the  Arabic  I 
versions  of  Erpenius  and  Saadias  give  the 
cfnunrlron  as  the  animal  intended.  Perhaps 
some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the 
two  most  important  old  versions  conjecture. 

Snow.  The  historical  Iwoks  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22)  ;  but  the  al- 
lusions in  the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an 
ordinary  occurrence  in  the  winter  months  (IV 
cxlvii.  16,  cxlviii.  8).  The  snow  lies  deep  in 
the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Lebanon 
until  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  and.  indeed, 
never  wholly  disapjicars  :  the  summit  of  Her- 
mon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozen  snow. 
From  these  sources,  probably,  the  Jews  obtained 
their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  I 
their  beverages  in  summer  (PrOT.  xxv.  13). 
The  liability  to  snow  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably  in  a  country  of  such  varying  aln- 
tude  as  Palestine.  At  Jerusalem,  snow  often 
falls  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  January 
and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies.  At  Nazareth 
it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has 
been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  Plain 
of  Jc^ipa,  and  about  Carmel. 

So.  "  So,  king  of  Egypt,"  is  once  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Hoshca,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evi- 
dently intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  , 
sent  messengers  to  him,  and  made  no  present, 
as  had  ln-en  the  yearly  custom,  to  the  King  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  4).  So  has  been  iden-  ] 
titicd  by  different  writers  with  the  first  and 
second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian  xxvth  dynasty, 
tailed  by  Manetho,  Sabakon  (Shebek),  and, 


Sebichos  (Shebetek).  The  accession  of  Tehar- 
ka,  or  Tirhakah,  was  perhaps  b.c.  695.  If  we 
assign  twenty-four  years  to  the  two  predecessors, 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  would  be 
B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns 
were  continuous.  If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dutes, 
So  must  correspond  to  Shebek ;  if  the  later, 
perhaps  to  Shebetek  :  but,  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high, 
the  former  identification  might  still  lie  held. 
From  Egyptian  sources,  we  know  nothing  more 
of  Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to 
death  Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  xxivth 
dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and 
that  he  continued  the  monumental  works  of 
the  Egyptian  kings.  The  standard  inscription 
of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Khursahad  states, 
according  to  M.  Oppcrt,  that,  after  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  Hanon  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebcch 
sultan  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in 
battle  at  Rapih  (Raphia),  and  were  defeated. 
Sebcch  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 

Soap,  The  Hebrew  term  bdrilh  is  a  general 
term  for  any  substance  of  cleansing  qualities. 
As,  however,  it  appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22  in  con- 
tradistinction to  nether,  which  undoubtedly 
means  "  natron,"  or  mineral  alkali,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  borith  refers  to  vegetable  alkali,  or 
some  kind  of  potash,  which  forms  one  ot  the 
usual  ingredients  in  our  soap.  Numerous 
plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkalies,  exist  in 
Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we 
may  notice  one  named  Hubeilteh  (the  Sal  so/a  kali 
of  botanists),  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
ashes  of  which  are  called  el-Kuli  from  their 
strong  alkaline  properties;  the  Ajram,  found 
near  Sinai,  which,  when  pounded,  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  Modern  travellers  have 
also  noticed  the  oaponaria  officinalis  and  the 
Mesemlnyanthanum  nodiflorum,  both  possessing 
alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine. 

So'chO  (I  Chr.  iv.  18).  Probably  the  town 
of  Socoh  in  Judah,  though  which  of  the  two 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

So  choh.  Another  form  of  the  name 
which  is  more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 
Socoh.  The  present  one  occurs  in  1  K.  iv.  10, 
and  is  therefore  probably,  though  not  certainly, 
Socoh  1. 

So  COh.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  district  of  the  Shef- 
elah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  It  is  a  memt>er  of 
the  same  group  with  Jarmuth,  Azekah,  Shaara- 
im,  &c.  The  same  relative  situation  is  implied 
in  the  other  passages  in  which  the  place  is  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  xvii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xi.  7,  xxviii. 
18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onmnast.  "  Soccho  "),  it  bore  the  name  of  Soc- 
choth,  and  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Elcuthcropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Robinson's  identification  of  Socoh 
with  mh'Skuweikrh,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  is  very  probable.  It  lies 
nbont  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  track  from 
lirit  Jihrin  to  Jerusalem,  between  seven  and 
eight  English  miles  from  the  former.  I  rem 
this  village,  probably,  came  "  Antigonus  of 
Soco."  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  3d  century  B.C.  —  2.  Also  s  town  of  Judah, 
but  in  the  mountain. district  (Josh.  xv.  48).  Jt 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
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Wady  eiKhalU,  about  ten  mile*  S.  W.  of  He- 
bron ;  bearing,  like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name 
of  esh-Shuweikeh. 

So  di.  The  father  of  Gaddiel,  the  spy  se- 
lected from  the  tribe  of  Zcbulun  (Num.  xiii. 
10). 

Sodom.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Admah  und 
Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv.)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief 
town  in  the  settlement.  The  four  are  first 
named  in  the  ethnological  records  of  Gen.  x. 
IV,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanitcs.  The  next 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  10- 
13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the  position 
of  the  city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  to- 
gether between  Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking, 
as  any  spectator  from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a 
survey  of  the  land  around  and  below  them. 
Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  "circle  of  Jordan."  The  whole  circle 
was  one  great  oasis  —  "  a  garden  of  Jehovah  " 
(ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden,  the  four 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim, appear  to  have  been  situated.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are 
identified  with  the  district.  In  the  subsequent 
account  of  their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the 
topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the 
precision  which  is  characteristic  of  such  early 
times.  The  mention  of  the  Jordan  is  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  situation  of  the  district ;  for 
the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  can  have  no  existence  south  of  that  point. 
We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  earliest  records 
afford  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities.  Let  us 
now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that 
catastrophe  by  which  they  are  related  to  have 
been  destroyed.  It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as 
a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah, 
from  the  skies.  However  we  may  interpret 
the  words  of  the  earliest  narrative,  one  thing  is 
certain,  —  that  the  lake  was  not  one  of  the  agents 
in  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  implied  in  any  of 
the  later  passages  in  which  the  destruction  ofthe 
cities  is  referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures. i 
Quite  the  contrary.  Those  passages  always 
speak  of  the  district  on  which  the  cities  once 
stood,  not  as  submerged,  but  as  still  visible, 
though  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
and  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo 
and  Tacitus ;  who,  however  vague  their  state- 
ments, are  evidently  under  the  belief  that  the 
district  was  Dot  under  water,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  lowns  were  still  to  be  seen.  From 
all  these  passages,  though  much  is  obscure, 
two  things  seem  clear:  1.  That  Sodom  and 
the  rest  of  ihe  cities  of  the  Plain  of  Jordan  stood 
on  the  noV»«  pf  the  Dead  Sea  ;  2.  That  neither 
the  cities  nor  the  district  were  submersed  by 
the  lak'j,  but  that  the  cities  were  overthrown 
and  tin  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  may  still  be 
seen  in  iis  desolate  condition.  When,  however, 
we  tarn  to  more  modern  views,  we  discover  a 
remarkable  variance  from  these  conclusions.  1. 
T'ie  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities 
were  submerged  in  the  lake,  anil  that  their 
remains  —  walls,  columns,  and  capitals  —  might 
V;  still  discerned  below  the  water,  hardly  needs 


refutation  after  the  distinct  statement  and  the 

constant  implication  of  Scripture.  But  —  2. 
A  more  serious  departure  from  the  terms  of 
the  ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent 
opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  south  end 
or  the  lake.  This  uppears  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  Josephus  und  Jerome.  It  seems  to 
have  been  universally  held  by  the  mediaeval 
historians  and  pilgrims,  und  it  is  adopted  by 
modern  topographers,  probably  without  excep- 
tion. There  are  several  grounds  for  this  belief ; 
but  the  main  point  on  wnieh  Dr.  Robinson 
rests  his  argument  is  the  situation  of  Zoar. 
(a.)  "  Lot,"  says  he,  '*  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was 
near  to  Sodom;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Waa§  Kerak."  (ft.)  Another 
consideration  in  favor  of  placing  the  cities  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  the  existence  of 
similar  names  in  that  direction,  (e.)  A  third 
argument,  and  perhaps  the  weightiest  of  the 
three,  is  the  existence  of  the  salt  mountain  at 
the  south  ofthe  lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split 
off  in  columnar  masses,  presenting  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other 
spots  round  the  lake.  It  thus  appears  that  on 
the  situation  of  Sodom  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion can  at  present  be  come  to.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state 

Ksitively  that  it  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
.•ad  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long-con- 
tinued tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
seem  to  pronounce  with  almost  eq.ial  positlve- 
ness  that  it  was  at  its  southern  end.  Of  the 
catastrophe  which  destroyed  the  city  and  the- 
district  of  Sodom,  we  can  hardly  hope  ever  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some  catas- 
trophe there  undoubtedly  was.  But  what  sec- 
ondary agencies,  besides  fire,  were  employed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment,  cunnot 
be  safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence 
of  exact  scientific  description  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  round  the  lake.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
was  caused  bv  the  convulsion  which  formed  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Mil 
man  in  his  History  of  the  Jew*  (i.  lf>,  16)  with 
great  spirit  and  clearness.  But  the  changes 
which  occurred  when  the  limestone  strata  of 
Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which  forms 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Salt 
Lake  must  not  only  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Abraham,  but 
must  have  l>cen  of  such  a  nature  nnd  on  such  n 
scale  as  to  destroy  all  animal  life  far  and  near. 
Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered 
the  old  theory  untenable,  a  new  one  has  been 
broached  by  Dr.  Robinson.  "  That  the  fertile 
plain  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern 
bay  lying  south  of  the  peninsula;  and  that,  bv 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  Nature  con- 
nected with  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the 
cities,  cither  the  surface  of  this  plain  was  scooped 
out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake  heaved  Bp  so  as 
to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  jier- 
manently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly."  To 
this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  mav 
be  taken.  (I.)  The  "  plain  of  the  Jordan,"  in 
which  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can 
hardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  ofthe  lake; 
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and  (2.)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory 
doe*  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The 
whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  including 
the  plain  which  borders  it  on  the  south,  has 
every  appearance,  not  of  having  been  lowered 
since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  under- 
going a  gradual  prtx-ess  of  tilling  up.  But  in 
fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither  states 
nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  The  word  htiphar,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "overthrow,"  is  the  only  expression 
which  suggests  such  a  thing.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  speculate  on  materials  at  once  so  slen- 
der and  so  obscure  as  are  furnished  by  that 
narrative,  it  would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose 
that  the  actual  agent  in  the  ignition  and  de- 
struction of  the  cities  had  been  of  the  nature  of 
a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name  Se- 
dom  has  lieen  interpreted  to  mean  "  burning." 
This  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Fiirst  connects  it  with  a  root  meaning  to  enclose 
or  fortify.  In  fact,  like  most  nrehaic  names,  it 
may,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  lie  made  to  mean  al- 
st  any  thing.    The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom 


mo 


and  Gomorrah  is  held  up  as  a  warning  in  nume- 
rous passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6  ;  Jndc  4-7  ;  Mark  vi.  11). 

Sod  oma  (Rom.  ix.  29).  In  this  place 
alone,  the  Authorized  Version  has  followed  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  form  of  the  well-known 
name  Sodom. 

Sod  omites.  This  word  does  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2 
Esd.  vii.  36)  or  their  descendants;  hut  it  is 
employed  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  those  who  practised  ns  a  religious  rite  the 
alxuninablc  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  de- 
rived their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in  Dent, 
xxiii.  17;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ;  2  K. 
xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
Hebrew  word  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  rootJodbaft,  which  (strange  as  it  mav  appear) 
means  "  pure,"  and  thence  "  holy.  '  This 
dreadful  'consecration,'  or  rather  desecration, 
was  spread  in  different  forms  over  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia.  Ashta- 
roth,  the  Greek  Astarte,  was  its  chief  object." 

Sodomi'tish  Sea,  the  (2  Esd.  v.  7); 

meaning  the  Dead  Sea.  Ap. 

Sol  omon.  I.  fairly  Life  and  Accession. — 
lie  was  the  child  of  David's  old  age,  the  last- 
born  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  5).  The  feel- 
ings of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide 
expressed  themselves  in  the  names  with  which 
they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearnings  of 
the  "  man  of  war  "  now  led  him  to  give  to  the 
new-born  infant  the  name  of  Solomon  (ShPlo- 
nioh  =  (he  jteaceful  one).  Nathan,  with  a  marked 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's  own 
name  (David  =  the  darling,  the  Moced  one), 
calls  the  infant  Jcdidiah  (Jedid-yah),  that  is,  the 
"darling  of  the  Lord  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25). 
lie  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Nathnn  from 
his  earliest  infancy.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his  heir. 
Absalom  is  still  the  king's  favorite  son  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  xviii.  33),  is  looked  on  by  the  people 
as  the  destined  successor  (2  Sam.  xiv.  13,  xv. 
1-6).    The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon 


was  about  ten  years  old,  left  the  place  vacant, 
and  David  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to  Bath- 
sheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  heir 
(1  K.  1.  13).     The  feebleness  of  David's  old 
age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  hare  de- 
prived Solomon  of  the  throne  his  father  des- 
tined for  him.    Adunijah,  next  in  order  of 
birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom, "  was  a  goodly 
man"  (1  K.  i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and 
counsellors.    Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot 
and  a  body-guard.    At  last  a  time  was  chosen 
for  openly  proclaiming  him  as  king.    A  solemn 
feast  at  En-Roc.  ei.  was  to  inaugurate  the  new 
reign.    It  was  necessary  for  those  whose  Inter- 
ests were  endangered  to»take  prompt  measures. 
Batbsheba  and  Nathan  took  counsel  together. 
The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath.  Solomon 
went  down  to  G11105,  and  was  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king.    The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell 
on  the  startled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah's 
banquet.    One  by  one  they  rose  and  departed. 
The  plot  had  failed.    A  few  months  more,  and 
Solomon  found  himself,  by  his  father's  death, 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne.    The  position 
to  which  he  succeeded  was  uniqne.    Never  be- 
fore, and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  East.    Large  treasures,  accumulated 
through  many  years,  were  at  his  disposal.  Of 
Solomon's  personal  appearance,  we  have  no  di- 
rect description,  as  we  have  of  the  earlier  kin^rs. 
There  are,  however,  materials  for  filling  up  the 
gap.    Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may 
be  latent  in  Ps.  xiv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  wc 
are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  hav- 
ing had,  at  least,  an  historical  starting-point. 
They  tell  us  of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  "  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men,"  the  face  "  bright  and  ruddy  "  as  his 
father's  (Cant.  v.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  42),  bnshy 
locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  with- 
out a  golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  as""  the  eyes  of 
doves,"  the  "countenance  as  Lebanon,  excel- 
lent as  the  cedars,"  "  the  chicfest  among  ten 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovelv"  (Cant.  v.  9-16). 
Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  far-reaching  in- 
tellect, large  and  ready  sympathies,  a  playful 
and  genial  humor,  the  lips  "  full  of  grace,"  the 
soul  "  anointed  "  as  "  with  the  oil  of  gladness  " 
(Ps.  xiv.),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
what  the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his 
golden  prime.    The  narrative  of  the  earliest 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign,  as  told  in 
1  K.  ii.,  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsbeba, 
who  had  before  stirred  up  David  against  Adoni- 
jah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him,  beg- 
ging that  Abishag  the  Shunamite,  the  virgin 
concubine  of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a 
wife.    Solomon,  who  tHI  then  had  professed 
the  profonndest  reverence  for  his  mother,  sud- 
denly flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.  The 
petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  m 
which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Adorn- 
iah  is  put  to  death  at  once.    Joab  is  slain  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which 
I  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.    Abiathar  is  deposed 
and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  slmme 
]  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  trans- 
!  ferred  to  another  family.  [Zaook  ]  — H  lif'9n- 
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— •  All  the  data  for  a  continuous  history  that  we 
have  of  Solomon's  reign  are  —  (a.)  The  dura- 
tion of  the  reign,  40  years  (1  K.  xi.  42)  B.C. 
1015-975.  (6.)  The  commencement  of  the 
Temple  in  the  4th,  its  completion  in  the  11th 
year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1, 37,  38).  (r. )  The 
commencement  of  hi*  own  palace  in  the  7th,  its 
completion  in  the  20th  year  ( 1  K.  vii.  I  ;  2  dir. 
viii.  1 ).  (d.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-Zobah, 
and  the  consequent  foundation  of  cities  in  the 
region  north  of  Palestine  after  the  20th  year 
(2  Chr.  viii.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts 
in  an  order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate their  significance.  —  III.  Foreign  Polity. — 
1.  Egypt.  The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israel- 
ites a  very  startling  one.  He  made  affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  marrying  his 
daughter  (1  K.  iii.  1).  The  immediate  results 
were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier 
city  of  Gczcr,  against  which,  as  threatening  the 
tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had 
led  his  armies.  She  was  received  with  all  hon- 
or. A  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built 
for  her,  before  long,  outside  tne  city  of  David 
(2  Chr.  viii.  11).  The  ultimate  issue  of  the 
alliance  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  impoli- 
tic. There  may  have  been  a  revolution  in  Egypt. 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  change  of  policy.  There 


planned  the  scheme  which  first  led  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.  2.  Tyre.  The 
alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king  rafted  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.  It  had  been  part 
of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Hiram  had  been  "  ever  a  lover  of  Da- 
vid." As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solomon's  acces- 
cession,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  Iwtween  the  two  kings, 
which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The 
opening  of  loppa  as  a  port  created  a  new  coast- 
ing trade,  ami  the  materials  from  Tyre  were 
Conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  ii.  16).  In  return  for  these  exports, 
the  Phoenicians  were  only  too  glad  to  receive 
the  corn  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory.  The 
results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel,  they 
entered  on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  joined  the  Plumicians  in  their  Mediter- 
ranean voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain.  Solo- 
mon's possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled 
him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new  world  of  com- 
merce. The  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion-gel>cr 
were  filled  with  ships  of  Tnrshish,  merchant- 
ships,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  but  built 
at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed  down  the 
JStanitic  Gulf  of  the  Ued  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  In-fore  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name.  3.  These  were  the  two 
most  important  alliances.  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Euphrates  was  recognized  as  the  bound- 
ary of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chr.  ix.  26), 
suggest  the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian 
monarchies  were  at  this  time  comparatively  fee- 
ble.   Other  neighboring  nations  were  content 
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to  par  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts  (2 
Chr.  ix.  42).  4.  The  survey  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Solomon  on  surrounding  nations 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over 
that  which  was  more  directly  personal,  —  the 
fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom.  Wherever 
the  ships  of  Parshish  went,  they  carried  with 
them  the  report,  losing  nothing  in  its  passage, 
of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
journey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  though  from 
its  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not 
stand  alone.  She  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  "  the  name  of 
Jehovah  "(I  K.  x.  1 ).  She  came  with  hard 
questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words 
just  quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature. 
The  historians  of  Israel  delighted  to  dwell  on 
her  confession,  that  the  reality  surpassed  the 
fame ;  "  the  one-half  of  the  greatness  of  thy 
wisdom  was  not  told  me"  (2  Chr.  ix.6).  —  IV. 
Internal  History.  —  1.  The  first  prominent  scene 
in  Solomon's  reign  is  one  which  presents  hia 
character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were  two 
holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  the 
people,  —  the  Ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which,  after  many  wanderings, 
was  now  pitched  at  Gibcon.  It  was  thought 
right  that  the  new  king  should  offer  solemn 
sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibcot.,  there 
came  that  vision  of  the  night,  in  which  Solo- 
mon prayed,  not  for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  sic- 
tory  over  enemies,  but  for  a  "  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,"  that  he  might  judge  the  peo- 
ple. The  "speech  pleased  the  Lord."  The 
wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure, 
ami  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of 
I  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  lives  and 
i  characters  of  men,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took 
j  cognizance  of  all.  But  the  highest  wisdom 
was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work,  —  for  gov- 
erning and  guiding ;  and  the  historian  Listens 


to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pattern-in- 
stance is,  in  all  its  circumstances,  thoroughly 
Oriental  (1  K.  iii.  16-28).  2.  In  reference  to 
the  king's  finances,  the  first  impression  of  the 
facts  given  us  is  that  of  abounding  plenty. 
Large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  were 
imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish  (1  K.  ix.  28). 
All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  subject-prov- 
inces paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money 
and  in  kind,  "at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  * 
( 1  K.  x.  25).  Monopolies  of  trade  contributed 
to  the  king's  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  The 
king's  domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out,  at 
a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  II).  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdom  wt  re  bound  each 
in  turn  to  supply  the  king's  enormous  house- 
hold with  provisions  (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  The 
total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amount- 
ed to  666  talents  ( 1  K.  x.  14).  3.  It  was  hardly 
possible,  however,  that  any  financial  system 
could  bear  the  strain  of  the*  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it 
is  true,  provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the 
offerings  of  the  people";  but  even  while  that  was 
building,  yet  more  when  it  was  finished,  one 
structure  followed  on  another  with  ruinous  ra- 
pidity. All  the  equipment  of  his  court  the 
"  apparel  "  of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same 
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•rale  A  body-guard  attended  biro,  "  three- 
•core  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest  of 
the  (tons  of  Israel.  Forty  thousand  stalls  of 
horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand 
horsemen,  made  up  the  measure  of  his  rnagnifi- 
eence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  As  the  treasury  became 
empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  became 
more  irksome.  Tnc  people  complained,  not  of 
the  king's  idolatry,  but  of  their  burdens,  of  his 
"grievous  yoke'1  (I  K.  xii.  4).  Their  hatred 
fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.  4.  A  description  of  the  Temple  erect- 
ed by  Solomon  is  given  elsewhere.  After  seven 
years  and  a  half,  the  work  was  completed,  and 
the  day  came  to  which  all  Israelites  looked  back 
as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  nation.  The 
Ark  from  Zion,  the  Tabernacle  from  Ciibeon, 
were  both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to 
the  new  Temple.  In  the  solemn  dedication  of 
the  building,  the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one 
central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate. 
From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer,  the  noblest 
utterance  of  the  creed  or  Israel,  setting  forth 
the  distance  and  the  nearness  of  the  Eternal 
God,  One,  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  not  in 
templet  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things, 
wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.  5.  But  the  king 
soon  fell  from  the  loftiest  height  of  his  religious 
life  to  the  lowest  depth.  Before  long  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples 
to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Asbtaroth.  forms  of  ritual 
not  idolatrous  onlv,  but  cruel,  dark,  impure. 
This  evil  came  as  the  penalty  of  another  (I  K. 
xi.  1-8).  He  gave  himself  to  **  strange  women." 
He  found  himself  involved  in  a  fascination  which 
led  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Disasters 
followed  before  long  as  the  natural  consequence  j 
of  what  was  politically  a  blunder  as  well  as  re-  [ 
hgiously  a  sin.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on 
its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sensuous 
ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  for  j 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and 
Levites  must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship 
with  entire  disfavor.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic 
order  was  now  kindled  into  active  opposition 
(1  K.  xi.  28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  j 
check  the  current  that  was  setting  strong  against 
him.  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of  ! 
renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  was  prepared  once 
more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah,  need- 
ing special  control  (1  K.  xi.  28).  And  with 
this  weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from 
without.  The  king,  prematurely  old,  must 
have  foreseen  the  rapid  breaking-tip  of  the  great 
monarchy  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Of  the 
inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart  which  ran 
parallel  with  this  history,  Scripture  is  compara- 
tively silent.  Something  may  be  learnt  from 
the  l»ooks  that  bear  his  name.  They  represent 
the  three  stages  of  his  life.  The  Song  ot  Songs 
brings  before  us  the  brightness  of  his  youth. 
Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage 
of  practical,  prudential  thought.  The  poet  has 
become  the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed 
into  the  moralist.  But  the  man  passed  through 
both  stages  without  being  permanently  the  bet- 
ter for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases 
ef  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted 


'  (Eccl.  i.,  ii.).    And  therefore  there  came,  as  ie 
i  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retri- 
■  button.  —  V.  Legends.  —  Hound  the  fact*  of  the 
'  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a  whole 
j  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
|  Mahometan.    Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ecclcsi- 
astes,  we  Hnd  strange  stories  of  his  character. 
He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to  cure 
diseases,  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.    His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beast*  nnd 
j  birds.    He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and 
herbs.    Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder 
flight.    After  a  strong  struggle  with  the  rebel- 
lious Afreets  and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered 
them,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.    To  him  be- 
longed the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.    The  visit 
I  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or 
four  romances. 
Solomon's  Porch.  [Palace.] 
Solomon's  Servants  (Cm lore*  or) 
(Ezr.  ii.  56,  58  ;  Neb.  vii.  57, 60).   The  persons 
thus  named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity.   They  occupy 
all  but  the  lowest  places  in  those  lists,  and  their 
position  indicates  some  connection  with  the 
services  of  the  Temple.    (1)  The  name,  as 
well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority  even  to  the 
Ncthiniro.    (2.)  The  sterting-point  of  their 
history  is  to  be  found  probably  in  I  K.  v.  13, 
14,  ix.  20,  21  ;  2  Clir.  viii.  7,  8.    Canaan  i  ten 
were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state, 
and  compelled  to  labor  in  the  king's  stone* 

7uarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces  and  cities. 
3.)  I  Chr.  xxii.  2  throws  some  light  on  their 
special  office.  The  Nethinim  were  appointed 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  (Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this 
was  enough  for  the  services  of  the  Talwrnacle. 
For  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
another  kind  of  labor  was  required,  and  the 
new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and 
squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18).  Their  de- 
scendants appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  order, 
inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and  the 
same  skill. 
Solomon's  Song.  [Canticles.] 
Solomon,  Wisdom  of.    [W  isdom. 

Book  of.]  , 
Son.    The  term  "  son  "  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent 
or  succession,  as  ben  shandh,  "  son  of  a  year,* 
i>.  a  year  old.  ben  kesheth,  "  son  of  a  bow,"  i.e. 
an  arrow.    The  word  bar  is  often  found  in 
N.  T.  in  composition,  as  Bar-tima?ns. 
Soothsayer.    [Divination. 1 
So  pater.    Sopater  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of 
Berrca  was  one  of  the  companions  of  St. 
Paul  on  his  return  from  Greece  into  Asia,  as 
he  came  back  from  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xx.  4). 

Soph'ereth.  "The children  of  Sophereth " 
were  a  family  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Solo 
mon's  sen-ants  (Ezr.  ii.  55  ;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

Sophoni'as.  The  prophet  ZEhHANlAH 
(2  Esd.  i.  40).  Ap. 
Sorcerer.  [Divination! 
So'rek,  the  Valley  of.  A  wadv  m 
which  lay  the  residence  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi.4). 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and 
possibly  was  nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the 
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Philistine  cities,  since  thither  Samson  was 
after  his  capture  at  Delilah's  bouse. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  indications  of  its  po- 
sition, nor  is  it  nteu  tinned  again  in  the  Bible. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  a  village  named 
Cupharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day  "  on  the 
north  of  Elcutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Soar 
<or  Saraa),  U.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of 
Samson." 

Sosip'ater.  1.  A  general  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus, who,  in  conjunction  with  Dositheus, 
defeated  Timotheus,  and  took  him  prisoner, 
c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  xii.  19-24).  —  2.  Kinsman 
or  fellow-tribesman  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21 ). 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatek 
of  Benea. 

Son  theuos  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seized  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Gallio 
(see  Acts  xviii.  12-17).  Some  have  thought 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  maltreated 
thus  by  his  own  countrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  Paul.  A  better 
view  is,  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the  bigoted 
Jews  ;  and  that  the  "  crowd  "  were  Greeks,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio, 
and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sos- 
thenes. In  this  case,  be  must  have  been  the 
successor  of  Crispus  (Acts  xviii.  8).  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain 
Sosthenes  whom  he  terras  "the  brother" 
(1  Cor.  i.  1).  Some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  It  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  con- 
verted at  a  later  period,  and  have  been  at 
Ephesus,  and  not  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  name  was  a  com- 
mon one ;  and  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  on 
that  coincidence. 

Sos  tratus,  a  commander  of  the  Syrian 
garrison  in  the  A  era  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (e.  B.C.  172  ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  27,  29). 

Sota'i.  The  children  of  Sota'i  were  a 
familv  of  the  descendants  of  Solomon's  servants 
who  'returned  with  Zcrubbabel  ( Err.  ii.  55 ; 
Neb.  vii.  57). 

Soul  (Heb.  Xfnhtih,  Gr.  y*>w)-  One  of  the 
three  parts  of  which  man  was  anciently  be- 
lieved to  consist.  The  term  ftyxj  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  vital  principle,  sometimes 
the  sentient  principle,  or  seat  of  the  senses,  de- 
sires, affections,  uppctitcs,  passions.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  distinguished  from  rb  m>tbfia,  the 
higher  rational  nature.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears in  the  Scptuagint,  and  sometimes  in  the 
New  Testament.  Thus  1  Thess.  5,  23  :  "  your 
whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body ; "  compare 
Heb,  iv.  12,  Luke  i.  46. 

Keil  ( Ofiust:.  Amil.  pp.  619-632)  asserts,  as 
confirmed  by  abundant  documentary  evidence, 
that  this  view  of  man's  tripartite  nature  was 
held  by  the  Jews.  "  God."  says  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  1,  2),  "  made  man,  taking  dust  from  the 
ground,  and  placed  in  hint  a  soul  and  a  spirit." 
From  the  Jews,  this  idea  was  transmitted  to  the 
early  Christian  Fathers,  l>eini:  found  in  the  writ- 
ings" of  Justin  Martyr.  Tatian,  Iremcus,  Clem- 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  others. 
Olshausen,  in  commenting  on  1  Thess.  v.  23, 


considers  it  "  indispensable,  under  a  purely  his- 
torical view,  to  acknowledge  the  triple  division 
of  human  nature  as  a  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
age.  In  fact,  it  follows  that  many  points  of 
Christian  doctrine  can  be  made  intelligible  only 
by  assuming  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
soul.  We  have,  therefore,  by  coutinued  inves- 
tigation, been  only  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  our  treatise  ck  trichotomia 
humuntx  naturtt  (Upusc.  theoi.  pp.  143  seq.), 
which,  in  essentials,  Vitringa  also  had  already 
expressed  in  earlier  times  in  reference  to  caba- 
listic and  Platonist  views;  just  as,  iu  later 
times,  Usteri  at  least  recognized  it  is  an  histori- 
cal fact. 

*'  For  whilst  the  ^vxv  (*oul )  denotes  the  lower 
region  of  the  spiritual  man,  —  comprises  there- 
tore  the  powers  to  which  analogous  ones  are 
found  in  aniinal  life  also,  as  understanding 
(ppevti),  appetitive  faculty  («apdta),  memory, 
fancy,  —  the  nvevua  includes  those  capacities 
which  constitute  the  true  human  life :  viz.,  rea- 
son (vovc),  as  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
divine ;  conscience,  as  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing moral  good  and  evil ;  free-will,  as  the 
faculty  of  moral  choice,  which  alone  render*  us 
yroper  subjects  ot*  hittory. 

"Just  according  to  the  predominance  of  one 
or  the  other  principle  in  man,  he  appears  eith- 
er as  niiv/iariKOf,  or  '*•'■>*;.  or  even  oapxutoc. 
The  Divine  Spirit,  attaching  itself  to  the  human 
spirit  weakened  by  sin,  and  tilling  it  with  com- 
plete energy,  frees  man  from  the  power  of  sin, 
which  rules  him,  and  exhibits  him  as  mevfxa- 
n*oc  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

The  image  presented  before  the  mind  in 
Scripture  of  the  iKt"<*  i*  found  in  Adam  as 
first  formed  from  dust.  The  image  of  the 
mev/uxTuiof  is  found  in  Christ  as  he  wan 
raised  from  the  dead.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  44-48.  — 
Ed. 

South  Ra  moth.  One  of  the  places  fre- 
quented by  David  and  his  band  of  outlaws  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Saul's  life  ( 1  Snm.  xxx. 
27).  The  towns  mentioned  with  it  show  that 
Uamoth  must  have  been  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  country,  —  the  very  border  of  the 
desert.  It  is  no  doubt  identical*  with  Ramath 
of  the  South. 

Sow.  [Swine.] 

Sower,  Sowing.  The  operation  of  sow- 
ing with  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a  charac- 
ter as  to  need  little  description.  The  Egyptian 
paintings  furnish  muny  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower 
held  the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in 
his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  scattered 
the  seed  broadcast.  The  "drawing-out  "of  the 
seed  is  notieed,  as  the  most  characteristic  action 
of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  exxvi.  6  (A.  V.  "  precious  ") 
and  Am.  ix.  13.  In  wet  soils,  the  seed  was 
trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxii.  20). 
The  sowing  season  commenced  iu  October,  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat  being 
put  in  before,  and  barley  after, "the  beginning 
of  January.  The  Mosaic  Law  prohibited  the 
sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  9). 

Spain.  The  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  position  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  alliance 
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with  the  Phomicians  enlarge]  the  circle  of  their 
geographical  knowledge  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  local  designation,  Tandiish,  representing 
the  Tartessus  of  the  Greeks,  probably  prevailed 
until  the  fume  of  the  Romun  wars  in  that  coun- 
try reached  the  East,  when  it  was  su|ierscded 
by  its  classical  name.  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  'loiravia  of  1  Mao;, 
viii.  3  (where,  however,  some  copies  exhibit  the 
Greek  form)  ;  and  the  Greek,  by  the  Znavia  of 
Rom.  xv.  24,  28.  The  passages  cited  contain 
all  the  biblical  notices  of  Spain.  The  mere 
intention  of  St.  Paul  to  visit  Spain  implies  two 
interesting  facta,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  community  in  that  country,  and  this 
by  means  of  Hellenistic  Jews  resident  there. 
The  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
country  is  attested  by  Ircnaeus  (i.  3)*  and  Ter- 
tullian  [adv.  Jwi.  7). 

SpaiTOW  ( Heb.  tzippAr).  This  Hebrew  word 
occurs  upwards  of  forty  times  in  the  O.  T. 
In  all  passages,  excepting  two,  it  is  rendered  bv 
A.  V.  indifferently  "  bird  "  or  "  fowl."  In  Pa*, 
lxxxiv.  3,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  it  is  rendered  "spar- 
row." The  Greek  "Zrpovdiav  ("sparrow,  A. 
V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T.,  —  Matt.  x.  29,  Luke 
xii.  6,  7.    Tzippor,  from  a  root  signifying  to 


chirp  "  or  "  twitter,"  appears  to  be  a  phonetic 
representation  of  the  call-note  of  any  passerine 
bird.  Although  the  common  sparrow  of  Eng- 
land (Ptimer  thmestirui,  L.)  does  not  occur  in 
the  Holy  Land,  it*  pi  ice  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  two  very  closely  allied  Southern  specie*  (Pa*- 
tertalicicofa,  Vieill.,and  Paster  cimlpina.  Tern.). 
Our  English  tree-sparrow  ( Paster  mvnlamui,  L. ) 
is  also  very  common,  and  may  be  seen  in  num- 
bers on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  per 
haps  the  exact  species  referred  to  in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3. 


of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  From  this 
habit,  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  bird 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  "  the  sparrow  that 
sittcth  alone  upon  the  house-top ; '  but  as  the 
rock-sparrow,  though  found  among  ruins,  never 
resorts  to  inhabited  buildings,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  bird  to  which  the  Psalmist  al- 
ludes is  the  blue-thrush  (PetrutMsifphus cyanttts). 
It  is  a  solitary  bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  iu 
own  specie*,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  are 
seen  together.  There  are  but  two  allusions  to 
the  singing  of  birds  in  the  Scriptures,  —  Eccles. 
xii.  4  and  Ps.  civ.  12.  As  the  Psalmist  is  here 
speaking  of  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  he 
probably  had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the  couu- 
try,  or  Palestine  nightingale  (Aran  xtintkopyaius, 
Hempr.),  a  bird  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
thrush  tribe,  and  a  closely-allied  species  of 
which  is  the  true  bulbul  of  Persia  and  India. 
Small  birds  were  probably  as  ordinary  an  arti- 
cle of  consumption  among  the  Israelites  as  they 
still  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent 
and  of  the  East  (Luke  xii.  6;  Matt.  x.  29). 
There  are  four  or  rive  simple  methods  of  fowl- 
ing practised  at  this  day  in  Palestine,  which  are 
p.obablv  identical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the 
O.  T.   "The  simplest,  but  by  no  means  the  least 


Most  of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found 
in  Palestine.  The  starling,  chaffinch,  green- 
finch, linnet,  goldfinch,  corn-bunting,  pipits, 
blackbird,  song-thrush,  and  the  various  species 
of  wagtail,  abound.  The  rock-sparrow  ( Pttronia  ; 
stulta,  Strickl.)  is  a  common  bird  in  the  barer 
portions  of  Palestine,  eschewing  woods,  and  j 
generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the  top  | 


successful,  among  the  dexterous  Ucdouins,  is 
fowling  with  the  throw-stick.  The  only  weapon 
used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the 
game  has  been  discovered,  the  stick  is  hurled 
with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs 
of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation ;  so  that  when  the  victim, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon,  be- 
gins to  rise,  its  wings  arc  struck,  and  it  is  slight- 
ly disabled.  The  fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up, 
and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of  net, 
catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game. 
A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  is  that  al- 
luded to  in  Ecclus.  xi.  SO,  by  the  use  of  decoy- 
birds.  Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as 
a  mode  of  fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so 
clear.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  practised  with 
much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of 
Svria,  though  not  in  Judsea  Proper. 

Sparta  (1  Mace.  xiv.  16;  2  Mace.  v.  9 ;  * 
A.  V.  "  Lacedaemonians  ").    In  the  history  of 
the  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable 
correspondence  between  the  Jews  and  the  Spar- 
tans, which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion.   The  alleged  facts  are  briefly  these: 
When  .Jonathan  endeavored  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  foreign  alliances  (u.c.  144),  bo 
sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  intercourse 
which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Areus  and  Onias,  on  the  ground  of  their  com- 
mon descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace.  xii.  5-23). 
The  embassv  was  favorably  received ;  and,  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan,  "  the  friendship  and 
league  "  was  renewed  with   Simon  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  16-23).    Several  questions  arise  out  of 
these  statements.    1 .  The  whole  context  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  independent  reference  to 
the  connection  of  the  "  Lacedssmonians  "  and 
Jews  in  2  Mace.  v.  9,  seem  to  prove  clearly  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans,  properlv  so 
called.    2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews 
and  Spartans  (2  Mace.  v.  9)  is  an  ethnological 
error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  iu  origin. 
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It  U  certain,  from  an  independent  passage,  that 
a  Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early 
time  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  8.  The  difficulty  of  fix- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  correspondence  is 
increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the  names  in- 
volved. Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus, 
one  of  whom  reigned  u.c.  309-265,  and  the 
other,  his  grandson,  died  n.c.  257,  being  only 
eight  years  old.  The  same  name  was  also  borne 
by  an"  adventurer,  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  at  Sparta,  B.C.  184.  In  Judaea,  again, 
three  high-priests  bore  the  name  Onias,  the  first 
of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309  (or  300)  ;  the 
second  B.C.  240-226  ;  and  the  third  B.C.  198- 
171.  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in  fixing  the 
event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III.  Ap. 

Spear.  [Ahms.J 

Spearmen.  The  word  thus  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  its  meaning  is  extremely  obscure. 
Two  hundred  de$to?.u3oi  formed  part  of  the 
escort  which  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the 
night-march  from  Jerusalem  to  Cajsarca. 
They  are  clearly  distinguished,  both  from  the 
heavy-armed  legionaries,  who  only  went  as  far 
as  Antipatris,  and  from  the  cavalry,  who  con- 
tinued the  journey  to  Ca?sarca.  As  nothing  is 
saM  of  the  return  of  the  6t ^toKii3ot  to  Jerusalem 
alter  their  arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer 
that  they  accompanied  the  cavalry  to  Ctesarea; 
and  thii"  strengthens  the  supposition  that  they 
were  irregular  light-armed  troops,  so  lightly 
armed,  indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on 
the  march  with  mounted  soldiers. 

Spice,  Spices.  Under  this  head,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  notice  the  following  Hebrew 
words,  baaam,  nicoth,  and  tammim.  1 .  Dasdm, 
bevm,  or  bo$em.  The  first-named  form  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  only  in  Cant.  v.  1, 
"  I  have  gathered  iny  myrrh  with  my  spice," 

Joints  apparently  to  some  definite  substance, 
n  the  other  places,  with  the  exception  jtcrhaps 
of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words  refer  more  gen- 
eral! v  to  sweet  aromatic  odors,  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm-of- 
Gilead  :  the  tree  which  yields  this  substance  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  Amyria  (Dal- 
*  vunodendron)  opobaitamum ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  other  species  of  Amyridrnwe  are  included 
under  the  terms.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  with  the  Arabic  Iitsliam  or  finhtsnn 
leaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  substances 
are  identical.  The  form  Rurm  or  liovm,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  <).  T.,  may  well 
be  represented  by  the  general  term  of  "  spices," 
or  "  sweet  odors."  in  accordance  with  the  ren- 
derings of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The  halm-of- 
Gi lead-tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foli- 
age. The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from  incis- 
ions in  the  bark;  but  the  substance  is  procured 
also  from  the  green  and  ripe  terries.  2.  X froth 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11).  The  most  proba- 
ble explanation  is  that  which  refers  the  word 
to  the  Arabic  nahint,  i.e.  "  the  gum  obtained 
from  the  tragacanth  "  {Aatrartaltu).  The  gum 
is  a  natural  exudation  from  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  plant.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  word  nnrftth  in  2  K.  xx.  13,  Is.  xxxix.  2, 
denotes  spice  of  any  kind.    The  A.  V.  reads 


|  in  the  text "  the  house  of  his  precious  things  , 
]  the  margin  gives  "  spicery."  3.  Sammim.  A 
general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic  sub- 
stances which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  anointing  oil,  the  incense-offerings,  &c 
The  spices  mentioned  as  being  used  byNicode- 
mus  for  the  preparation  of  our  Lord's  body 
(John  xix.  39,  40)  are  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"  by 
which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the 
aloes  of  medicine  (Aloe),  but  the  highly-scented 
wood  of  the  Aquilaria  r 


Spider.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  words  'arrafnsh  and  semdmith. 

1.  'Arrdbish  occurs  in  Job  viii.  14,  and  in  Is. 
lix.  5.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
our  translation  in  rendering  this  word  "  spider." 

2.  Sfmdmith,  wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V. 
"  spider  "  in  Prov.  xxx.  28,  the  only  passage 
where  the  word  is  found,  has  reference,  it  n» 
portable,  to  some  kind  of  lizard.  The  lizard 
indicated  is  evidently  sonic  species  of  Gecko, 
some  notice  of  which"  genus  of  animals  is  given 
under  the  article  Lizakd. 

Spikenard  (Heh.  m'nl).  Of  this  sub- 
stance, mention  is  mode  twice  in  the  0.  T. ; 
viz.,  in  Cant.  i.  12,  nr.  13,  14.  The  ointment 
with  which  our  Lord  was  anointed  as  He  sat 
at  meat  in  Simon's  house  at  Bethany  consisted 
of  this  precious  substance,  the  costliness  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  indignant  sur- 
prise manifested  by  some  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  transaction  (sec  Mark  xiv.  3-5  ;  John  xii. 

3.  5).  There  is  no  doubt  that  sunbul  is  by 
Arabian  authors  used  as  the  representative  of 
the  Greek  nnrdon,  as  Sir  \V.  Jones  has  shown. 
Dr.  Royle,  having  ascertained  that  the  jatamiin- 
av.oneof  the  Hindoo  synonymes  for  the  sunhul, 
was  annually  brought  from  the  mountains  over 
hanging  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  Rivers  down 
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to  the  plains,  purchased  some  of  these  fresh 
routs,  and  planted  them  in  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Suhitruiijiorc.  This  plunt,  which  has  been 
called  Xardmtiachyt  jatamatui  by  Ik*  Candolle, 
is  evidently  the  kind  of  uuntU  described  by 
Dioscorides  (i.  6)  under  the  immc  of  jajjinc, 
*  t.  "  tlie  Ganges  nard." 


Splkrnartt. 

Spinning.  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the 
Bible  arc  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv  25,  26,  Matt, 
vi.  28,  and  Prov.  xxxi.  19.  The  latter  passage 
implies  (according  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use  of  the 
same  instruments  which  have  been  in  vogue 
for  hand-spinning  down  to  the  present  day,  viz. 
the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  distaff,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
term  so  rendered  means  the  spindle  itself,  while 
that  rendered  "spindle  '  represents  the  whirl 
of  the  spindle,  a  button  ol  circular  rim  which 
was  affixed  to  it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its  cir- 
cular motion.  The  "  whirl  "  of  the  Svrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in  the 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in 
drawing  out  the  thread. 

Spirit  ( Heb.  rudrh,  Gr.  nvevfia),  the  rational 
principle  in  man.  For  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit,  according  to  the  tripartite  the- 
ory of  human  nature,  sec  art.  Soul,  p.  915.— 
Ed. 

Spirit,  Holy.  The  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  whose  office-work  it  is  to  sanctify,  or 
make  holy,  the  people  of  God.  The  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  implied  in  the  baptismal 
formula  and  in  the  apo>tolic  benediction.  As 
the  Father  and  tho  Son  are  real  persons,  so  must 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  also,  thus  joined  with  them 
in  the  solemn  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church. 
The  believer  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  equally  distinct  |>crsons.  In  the  apostoli- 
cal benediction,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  yon  all"  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  13},  the  same  di-iinct  per>onality  appears, 
tn  numerous  instances,  personal  acts  and  at- 


tributes arc  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
speaks  (Acts  xxviii.  25)  ;  he  speaks  expressly 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1)  ;  he  teaches  (Luke  xii.  12)  ;  he 
shall  reprove  or  convince  the  world  of  sin 
(John  xvi.  8)  ;  he  helps  our  infirmities,  making 
intercession  for  the  saints  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27); 
he  may  be  grieved  (Eph.  iv.  30).  What  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  statement  (Acts 
xiii.  2),  "The  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  nic 
Harnubus  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them"?  So  in  the  letter  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  28),  "For  it 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to 
lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 
necessary  things." 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  from  the  Father,  in 
tli»)  name  of  tlie  Son.  He  is  also  said  to  tie 
sent  by  the  Son  from  the  Father.  *'  He," 
i-aid  Jesus  (John  xv.  26),  "  shall  testify  of 
inc."  Again  (xvi.  13) :  "  He  shall  not  speak 
of  Himself,  but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear,  that 
shall  He  speak  ;  and  He  will  show  you  things  to 
come.  He  shall  glorify  me;  for  He  shall  re- 
ceive of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you."  No 
language  can  I*  framed  to  indicate  personality 
more  explicitly  and  literally  than  this.  Com- 
pare also  what  is  said  of  blasphemy  against 
llim  (Matt.  xii.  31),  and  concerning  gifts  (1 
Cor.  xii.  4-11).  — Ed. 

Sponge  is  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xxviL  48  ;  Mark  xv.  36 ;  John  xix.  29). 
The  commercial  value  of  the  sponge  was  known 
from  very  early  times  ;  and  although  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the  O.  T.,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews, who  could  readily  have  obtained  it  from 
tlie  Mediterranean. 

Sta  chys.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 

Spouse.  IMakriage.J 
oiucitj  (Hen.  nataj  ),  the  name  of  one  of  tlie 
sweet  spices  which  composed  the  holy  incense 
(see  Ex.  xxx.  34 ).    The  Heb.  word  occurs  once 
again  (Job  xxxvi.  27).    For  the  various  opin- 
ions as  to  what  substance  is  intended  by  nataff 
see  Celsius  (Hiervb.  i.  529).    Rosenmullcr iden- 
tifies the  ncitoYwith  the  gum  of  the  storax-tree 
(6/yrax  officinale)  ;  but  all  that  is  positively 
known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous  distillation 
from  some  plant. 
Standards.  [Exsiows.] 
Star  of  the  Wise  Men.  Until  the  last 
few  years,  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii.  I- 
12,  by  theologiaus  in  general,  coincided  in  the 
I  main  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by 
1  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read 
the  account  with  due  attention.    Some  super- 
natural light  resembling  a  star  had  appeared 
in  some  country  (possibly  Persia)  far  to  the 
!  ea*t  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were  versed  in 
the  study  of  celestial  phenomena,  conveying  to 
their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  repair  to 
Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a  new-born 
king.    It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and 
possibly  priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby 
thev  were  led  to  expect  a  Redeemer  in  the  per- 
j  son  of  tlie  Jewish  infant.    On  arriving  at  Jeru- 
,  salem,  after  diligent  inquiry,  and  consultation 
i  with  the  priests  and  learned  men,  who  could 
|  naturally  best  inform  them,  they  are  directed  to 
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Eroeecd  to  Bethlehem.     The  star  which  they 
ad  seen  in  the  east  re-appeared  to  them,  and 
preceded  them,  until  it  took  up  its  station  over 
the  place  where  the  young  child  was.  The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural.  Lat- 
terly, however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  hecome  prevalent  u|K>n  the  subject. 
The  star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category 
of  the  supernatural,  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  ordinary  astronomical  phenomonon  of  a 
conjunction  "of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 
The  idea  originated  with  Kepler.     In  the 
mouth  of  May,  B.C.  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far 
from  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  the  planets  rising 
in  Cbaldsea  about  .11  hours  before  the  sun.  It 
is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of 
men  like  the  Magi.    Supposing  them  to  have 
set  out  at  the  end  of  May,  B.C.  7,  upon  a  jour- 
ney for  which  the  circumstances  will  be  seen  to 
require  at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were 
observed  to  separate  slowly  until  the  end  of 
July,  when,  their  motions  becoming  retrograde, 
they  again  came  into  conjunction  by  the  end  of 
September.   At  that  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially 
in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle.   It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  appari- 
tion, for  it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth.   Not  far  from  it  would 
bo  seen  its  duller  and  much  less  conspicuous 
companion,  Saturn.     This  glorious  spectacle 
continued  almost  unaltered  for  several  days, 
when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  re-assuming  a  direct 
motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunc- 
tion for  the  third  time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the 
Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.    And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the 
tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  the 
two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
hanging  as  it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  sus- 
pended over  Bethlehem  in  the  distance.  These 
celestial  phenomena  thus  described  are,  it  will 
be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  question  ;  and  at 
the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  Magi. 
The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary  arose  from  an  exaggeration, 
unaccountable  for  any  man  having  a  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  described  the  two  plan- 
eta  as  wearing  the  appearance  of  one  bright  but 
diffused  light  to  persona  having  weak  eyes.  Not 
only  is  this  imperfect  eyesight  inflicted  upon 
the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  had  they 
possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star, 
but  two  planets,  at  the  very  considerable  dis- 
tance of  double  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Exaggeration!  of  this  description  induced  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very  for- 
midable lalior  of  calculating  afresh  an  epl&ae- 
ris  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the 
sun,  from  May  to  December  b.c.  7.    The  re- 
sult was  to  confirm  the  fact  of  there  l>eing  three 
conjunctions  during  the  above  period,  though 
somewhat  to  modify  the  dates  assigned  to  them 
by  Dr.  Ideler.     (a)  It  is  inconceivable  that, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological  reasons, 


men  would  be  induced  to  undcrtaxo  a  seven- 
months' journey.    And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful 
|>ersonage  about  to  show  himself  in  the  east, 
the  fact  of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  aud  Josephus. 
But  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  observed  that 
all  these  writers  speak  of  this" expectation  as 
applying  to  Vespasian,  in  a.d.  69,  which  date 
was  seventy-five  years,  or  two  generations,  after 
the  conjunction  in  question,     (t)  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  B.C.  7,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5,  r.Jt 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then  commenced 
their  journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see 
Jupiter  and  his   lull  and  somewhat  distant 
companion  1)  hout  distant  from  the  meridian 
in  a  S.  E.  direction,  and  decidedly  to  the  cast  of 
Bethlehem.   By  the  time  they  came  to  Rachel'* 
tomb,  the  planets  would  lie  due  south  of  them, 
on  the  meridian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of 
Bethlehem.    The  road  then  takes  a  turn  to  the 
east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near  to  its  western 
extremity;  the  planets  therefore  would  now  be 
on  their  "right  hands,  and  a  little  behind  them  : 
the  "  star,"  therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  go 
"  before  them  "  as  a  guide.    Arrived  on  the  hill 
'  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically  impos- 
sible for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house  what- 
ever close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west, 
and  far  off  in  the  heavens,  at  an  altitude  of  57°. 
As  they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  neccavty 
recede,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  b< 
said  to  stand  "over  "  any  house,  unless  at  tiki 
distance  of  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
were.    Thus  the  beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler 
and  Ideler,  which  has   fascinated   so  manr 
writers,  vanishes  before  the  more  perfect  day- 
light of  investigation. 

Stater.  [Mowey.] 

Steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  "  steel  " 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  the  true  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is  "  copper." 

Steph'anas.  A  Christian  convert  of 
Corinth,  whose  household  Paul  baptized  as  the 
"first-fruits  of  Achaia"  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15). 

Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  was 
the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called  Dra- 
cons)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaint*  in 
the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by  the 
Hellenistic  against  the   Hebrew  Christians. 
His  Greek  name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic 
orgin.    His  importance  is  stamped  on  the  nar- 
rative bv  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  super- 
lative phrases:  "full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holv 
Ghost    (Acts  vi.  5) ;  "  full  of  grace  and  power 
(ib.  8) ;  irresistible  "spirit  and  wisdom  "  (ib.  10) ; 
"  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vii.  55).    He  shot 
far  ahead  of  his  six  companions,  and  far  above 
his  particular  office.   First,  he  arrests  attention 
bv  the  "  great  wonders  and  miracles  that  he.  did." 
Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and 
birthplace.    The  subject  of  these  disputations 
is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but,  from  what 
follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new 
vein  of  teaching,  which  evidently  caused  his 
martyrdom.    Down  to  this  time,  the  apostles 
and  the  earlv  Christian  community  had  clung 
in  their  worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land 
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mul  the  Holy  City,  but  to  the  Holy  Place  of 
the  Temple.  This  local  worship,  with  the 
Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  he  now  de- 
nounced. So  we  must  infer  from  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him,  confirmed  as  they 
an'  l>y  the  tenor  of  his  defence.  He  was  arrested 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim.  His  speech  in 
his  defence,  and  his  execution  bv  stoning  out- 
side the  gutes  of  Jerusalem,  are  related  at  length 
in  the  Acts  (vii.).  Those  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  cxeeution  were  the  persons  who  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  denoun- 
cing him  (l)eut.  xvii.  7,  comp.  John  viii.  7). 
In  this  instance,  they  were  the  witnesses  who 
had  reported  or  misreportcd  the  words  of 
Stephen.  They,  according  to  the  custom, 
stripped  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  in  the  transaction  was  deputed  by  cus- 
tom to  signify  his  assent  to  the  act  by  taking 
the  clothes  into  his  custody,  and  standing  over 
them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went  on.  The 
|K'rson  who  officiated  on  this  occasion  was  a 
young  man  from  Tarsus.  —  the  future  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.    I  Paul] 

Stocks.  The  term  "  stocks  "  is  applied  in 
the  A.  V.  to  two  different  articles,  one  of  which 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory,  while  the  other 
answers  to  our  "  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being 
confined  in  iu  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  con- 
fined in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2),  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in 
his  day  (Jer.  xxix  26),  as  the  prisons  contained 
a  chamber  for  the  s|>ccial  purpose,  termed  "  the 
bouse  of  the  pillory"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  10;  A.  V. 
"  prison-house  ').  The  stocks,  properly  so 
called,  are  noticed  in  Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11, 
and  Acts  xvi.  24.  The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii. 
t2  (A.  V.  "stocks")  more  properly  means  a 
fatter. 

Stoics.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who 
are  mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  IS,  repre- 
sent the  two  opposite  schools  of  practical  phi- 
losophy which  survived  the  fall  ot  higher  specu- 
lation in  Greece.  The  Stoic  school  was  found- 
ed by  Zeno  of  Citium  (c.  B.C.  280),  and  derived 
its  name  from  the  painted  "  portico  "  (<xroa)  in 
which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  followed  by 
Clean thes  (c.  B.C.  200),  Cleanthes  by  Chry- 
sippus  (c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system. 
The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoies  has  l>een  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  clow  connection  with 
Christian  morality.  But  the  morality  of  Stoi- 
cism is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that  of  Chris- 
lianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds  individual 
^dependence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
other; the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the 
issue  of  Fate,  the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one 
is  limited  by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other 
is  consummated  in  a  personal  resurrection 
(Acts  xvii.  18). 

Stomacher.  The  Hebrew  word  so  trans- 
lated describes  some  article  of  female  attire 
(Is.  iii.  24),  the  character  of  which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture. 

StODCS.  Besides  the  ordinary  uses  to  which 
stones  were  applied,  we  may  mention  that  large 
stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any  remark- 
able events  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  45,  xxxv. 
U  ;  Josh.  iv  9 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  12).    Such  stones  | 


f  were  occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18).  A  similar  practice  existed 
in  heathen  countries  ;  and  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence these  stones  were  described  in  I'hunicia 
by  a  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  viz.  batylia. 
The  only  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  custom  of  anointing.  That  the 
worship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the  heathen 
J  nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was  bor 
rowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites,  appears 
from  Is.  I  vii.  6,  according  to  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering of  the  passage.  Stones  are  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  hardness  or  insensibility 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  37;  Ex.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26),  as 
well  as  firmness  or  strength  (Gen.  xlix.  24). 
The  members  of  the  Church  are  called  *'  liv- 
ing stones,"  as  contributing  to  rear  that  living 
temple  in  which  Christ,  Himself  "  a  living 
stone,"  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  corner  (Eph. 
ii.  20-22;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8). 

Stones,  PreciOU8.  Precious  stones  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures: 
they  were  known  and  very  highly  valued  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  Tyrians  traded  in  pre- 
cious stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16). 
The  merchants  of  Sbcba  and  Raamah  in  South 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  sup- 
plied the  markets  of  Tyre  with  various  pre- 
cious stones.  The  art  of*engruving  on  precious 
stones  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  18).  The  twelve  stones  of  the 
breastplate  were  engraved  each  one  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  (Ex  xxviii.  17-21). 
Precious  stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figu- 
rative sense,  to  signify  value,  beautv,  durability, 
Slc.,  in  those  objects  with  which  tney  are  com- 
pared (see  Cant.  v.  14;  Is.  liv.  11,*12;  Lam. 
iv.  7;  Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  10,  21). 
Stoning.  IPunishmkntsJ 
Stork  (Heb.  chasidah).  The  white  stork 
(Ciconia  affxi,  L.)  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
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most  conspicuous  of  land  birds,  standing  nearly 
four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wings  and  it> 
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fpright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting  finely  with 
the  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zecu.  v.  9).  In 
the  neighborhood  of  man,  it  devours  readily 
all  kinds  of  offal  and  garbage.  For  this  reason, 
doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  ( Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut.  xiv.  18). 
The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British  Isles,  where 
it  is  now  only  a  rare  visitant,  and  over  Northern 
Afriea  and  Asia  as  far  at  least  as  Biriuah. 
The  black  stork  (Cimnia  nigra,  L.),  though 
less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely 
distributed,  but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than 
its  congener.  Both  species  are  very  numerous 
in  Palestine.  While  the  block  stork  is  never 
found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marshy 

1 daces  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
oftiest  trees,  the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to 
man,  and,  for  the  service  which  it  renders  in 
the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of 
otfai,  has  been  repaid  from  the  earliest  times  by 
protection  and  reverence.  The  derivation  of 
chadddh  (from  chrstd,  "  kindness")  points  to  the 
paternal  and  filial  attachment  of  which  the 
stork  seems  to  have  been  a  type  among  the  He- 
brews no  less  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Strain  at.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  "Ye  blind  guides!  which  strain 
at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due 
to  a  printer's  error,  and  that  the  true  reading 
is  "  strain  out."  Archbishop  Trench  gives  un 
interesting  illustration  of  the  passage  from  the 
letter  of  a  traveller  in  North  Africa,  who  says, 
"  In  a  ride  from  Tangier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed 
that  a  Moorish  soldier  who  accompanied  me, 
when  he  drank,  always  unfolded  the  end  of  his 
turban,  and  placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota, 
drinking  through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the 
anats,  whose  larva  swarm  in  the  water  of  that 
country." 

Stranger.  A  "  stranger  "  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  lie  a  person 
of  foreign,  I.e.  non-Israelitish  extraction,  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land. 
He  was  distinct  from  the  proper  "  foreigner," 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  belonged  to  another 
country,  and  would  only  visit  Palestine  as  a 
traveller:  he  was  still  more  distinct  from  the 
"  nations,"  or  non- Israelite  {peoples.  The  term 
may  be  compared  with  our  expression  "  nat- 
uralized foreigner."  The  terms  applied  to  the 
"  stranger "  have  special  reference  to  the  fact 
of  his  residing  in  the  land.  The  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is 
easily  accounted  for:  the  "mixed  multitude" 
that  accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  ( Ex-  xii. 
38)  formed  one  element;  the  Cunaanitish  pop- 
ulation, which  was  never  wholly  extirpated 
from  their  native  soil,  formed  another,  and  a 
still  more  im|>ortant  one  ;  captives  taken  in  war 
formed  a  third ;  fugitive*,  hired  servants,  mer- 
chants, formed  a  fourth.  The  enactments  , 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  {political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  ( 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  condi-  i 
tions.  The  stranger  appears  to  have  been  eli- 1 
gible  to  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  excepted 
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(Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  should 
not  infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Israclitish  state.  If  he  was  a  bondsman,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision  ( Ex.  xii  44); 
if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional  with  him  ; 
but,  if  he  remained  uucircumix-d,  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (Ex. 
xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  prohibited  foud  to  an  uncireumised 
stranger.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  Stranger 
was  cireumiscd,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard 
to  legal  rights  between  the  stranger  und  the 
Israelite.  The  Israelite  is  enjoined  to  treat  him 
as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix.  34;  Deut.  x.  19).  It 
also  appears  that  the  "  stranger  "  formed  the 
elass  whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn;  the 
terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii.  45; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  lilpcral  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  cxclu- 
siveness  of  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  growth  of  this  spirit 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  stn»w  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25  ; 
1  K.  iv.  28 ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv.  25).  There  is  uo 
intimation  that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making 
bricks  (Ex.  v.  7,  16),  being  chopped  up,  and 
mixed  with  the  clay,  to  make  them  more  com- 
pact, and  to  prevent  their  cracking.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  reaped  their  corn  close  to  the  car, 
and  afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground, 
ami  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pha- 
raoh refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the 
A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  (Is. 
xxvii.  12).    IRivkr  of  Egypt. J 

Street.  The  streets  of  a  modern  Oriental 
town  presented  a  great  contrast  to  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  being  generally  narrow, 
tortuous, and  gloomy, even  in  the  best  towns. 
Their  character  is  mainly  fixed  by  the  climate 
and  the  style  of  architecture  ;  the  narrowness  be- 
ing due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  the  gloominess 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  looking  for 
the  mo»t  part  into  the  inner  court.  As  the»a 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were 
much  of  the  same  character  as  at  present.  The 
street  called  "  Straight."  in  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  1 1 ).  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  narrow- 
ness :  it  wis  a  noble  thoroughfare,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  l>y  colonnades 
intcp  three  avenues,  the  central  one' for  foot  {pas- 
sengers, the  side  passages  for  \  chicles  and  horse- 
men going  in  different  directions.  The  shops 
and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  togeth- 
er into  bazaars  in  ancient  as'  in  modern  times 
(.Icr.  xxxvii.  '21 ),  —  like  the  wool,  brazier,  and 
clothes  bazaars  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  D.  J.  v. 
8,  §  1 )  ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
"make  streets  in  Damascus"  (I  K.  xx.  34), 
was  in  reference  rather  to  bazaars,  and  thus 
amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a  ju$  com- 
mtren.  That  streets  occasionally  had  names 
appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "Acts  ix.  11. 
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That  they  were  generally  un paved  may  l>e  in- 
ferred from  the  notice*  of  the  pavement  laid  by 
Herod  the  (ireat  at  Antioch,  and  by  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Henee  pavement 
form*  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal 
Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17  ;  Rev.  xxi.  21 ).  Each 
street  and  bazaar  in  a  moilern  town  is  locked  up 
at  night :  the  same  custom  ap|>cars  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  (Cant.  iii.  3). 

Stripes.  [I'imshmknts.] 

Su  ah.   Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  ( 1  Chr. 

vii.  36). 

Su  ba.  The  sons  of  Suba  were  among  the 
sons  of  Solomon's  servants  who  returned  with 
Zorobabcl  (I  Bid.  v.  34).  Ap. 

Suba  i  =  Shalmai  (1  E»d.  v.  30,  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  46).  Ap. 

Sue  coth.  A  town  of  ancient  date  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  is  tirst  l>eard  of  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from 
Padan-aram  (lien,  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is 
fancifully  derived  from  the  fact  of  Jueob's  hav- 
ing there  put  up  "booths"  (Stircdth)  for  his 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  house  for  himself.  From 
the  itinerary  of  Jacob's  return,  it  seems  that 
Succoth  lay  between  Pen  i  el,  near  the  ford  of 
the  torrent  Jahbok,  and  Shechem  (comp.  xxxii. 
30  and  xxxiii.  18).  In  accordance  with  this 
is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative  of 
(iideon's  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
(Judg.  viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear  from  this 
passage  that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which 
is  corrolwrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Succoth 
is  named  one*  again  after  this  —  in  1  K.  vii. 
46  ;  2  Chr.  ir  17  —  as  marking  the  spot  at 
which  the  brass  founderiea  were  placed  for  cast- 
ing the  metal-work  of  the  Temple.  It  apficars 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
who  says  that  there  was  then  a  town  named 
Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of 
Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  however,  was 
heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt'*  journey.  He  men- 
tions it  in  a  not*!  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is 
speaking  of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  and, 
after  naming  three  ruined  towns  "on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  to  the  north  of  Bysan,"  he 
says,  "  Near  where  we  crossed  to  the  south  arc 
the  ruins  of  Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he 
crossed  he  has  already  statetl  to  have  been 
"  two  honrs  from  Bysan,  which  horeN.  N.  W." 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Wide  have  dis- 
covered a  place  named  Sakut,  evidently  entirely 
distinct  l»oth  in  name  and  position  from  that 
of  Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and  maps  of 
these  travellers,  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  river,  ami 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Deimn.  The  distance 
of  Siikut  from  lin'udn  is  too  great,  even  if  it 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow 
of  its  lieing  the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome. 
The  Sulrkot  of  Burckhardt  is  more  suitable. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  them 
can  be  the  Succoth  of  the  Old  Test.  For  the 
evenls  of  Gideon's  storv,  the  latter  of  the  two 
is  not  unsuitable.  Sdl-ut,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  too  far  south,  and  is  also  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  But  both  appear  too  far  to  the  north 
for  the  Succoth  ol.  Jacob.  Until  the  position 
of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascertained,  it  is 
'mpossible  to  say  what  was  the  Valley  or 


Scccoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  lx.  6  and  criu. 

7. 

Suc'COth,  the  first  camping-place  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  left  Fgypt  (Ex.  xii.  37, 
xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was 
apparently  reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
march.  Barneses,  the  starting-place,  was  pri>l»- 
ahly  near  the  western  end  of  the  Wadi-t-Tu- 
mcyhit.  The  distance  traversed  iu  each  day's 
journey  was  about  fifteen  miles  ;  and  as  Succoth 
was  not  in  the  desert,  the  next  station,  Etham, 
being  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  "  (Ex. 
xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it  must  have  been 
in  the  valley,  and  consequently  nearly  due  east 
of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line. 

Sue  coth-Bc  noth  occurs  only  in  2  K. 
xvii.  30.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the 
"  tents  of  daughters ;  "  which  some  explain  as 
"  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians prostituted  themselves  in  honor  of 
their  idol,"  others  as  "small  tabernacles  in 
which  were  contained  images  of  female  deities." 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Succoth-Benoth 
represents  the  Chaldamn  goddess  Zirbanit,  the 
wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  especially  wor- 
shipped at  Babylon. 

Su  ehathites.  One  of  the  families  of 
scri at  Jabcz  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

Sud.  A  river  in  the  immediate  neighl>or- 
hood  of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish 
exiles  lived  ( Bar.  i.  4 ).  No  such  riTer  is  known 
to  geographers  ;  but  the  original  text  may  have 
been  Sur,  the  River  Euphrates,  which  is  always 
named  by  Arab  geographers  "  the  River  of 
Sura."  Ap. 

Sud  —  Sia,  or  Siaha  (1  Esd.  v.  29;  comp. 
Nch.  vii.  47  ;  Ezr.  ii.  44).  Ap. 

Su'dias  =  Hodatiah  3  and  Hooevah  (1 
Esd.  v.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40;  Neh.  xii.  43). 
Ap. 

SukTtiims,  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr. 
xii.  3)  with  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  supply- 
ing part  of  the  army  which  came  from  Shishak 
out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  Judah.  The 
Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some  one  of  the 
shepherd  or  wandering  races  mentioned  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Sun.  In  the  history  of  the  creation,  the  sun 
is  described  as  the  "  greater  light "  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  moon,  or  "  lesser  light,"  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  was  to  serve  "  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for 
years,"  while  its  special  office  was  "  to  role  the 
day"  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The  joint  influence 
assigned  to  the  snn  and  moon  in  deciding  the 
"  seasons,"  both  for  agricultural  operations  and 
for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the 
length  and  subdivisions  of  the  "years,"  cor- 
rectly describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  event* 
subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  period.    The  sun 

I  "  ruled  the  day,"  not  only  in  reference  to  its 
powerful  influences,  but  also  as  deciding  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  supplying  the  means  of 
calculating  its  progress.  Sunrise  and  sunset 
are  the  only  denned  points  of  time  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  contrivances  for  telling  the 

i  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points, 
the  Jews  recognized  three  periods :  viz..  when 
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the  sun  became  hot,  about  9,  a.m.  (1  Sam.  xi. 
9 ;  Neb.  rii.  3),  the  double  light  or  uoon  (Gen. 
xliii.  16;  2  Sam.  IT.  5),  and  "the  cool  of  the 
day,"  shortly  before  sunset  (('km.  iii.  8).  The 
sun  al*o  *en  to  fix  the  quarters  of  the  hemi- 
sphere,—  east,  west,  north,  and  south, — which 
were  represented  respectively  by  the  rising  sun, 
the  setting  sun  (I**.  I.  I ;  Is.  xlv.  6),  the  dark 
quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14;  Joel  ii.  20),  and  the 
brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23  ;  Job  xxxvii. 
17  ;  Ez.  xl.  24)  ;  or  otherwise  by  their  position 
relative  to  a  person  facing  the  rising  sun,  —  be- 
fore, behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  rij^ht 
hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in  terms 
that  would  implv  its  realitv  (Josh.  x.  13 ;  2  K. 
xx.  II;  Ps.  xix.6;  Eccl.'i.  5;  Ilab.  iii.  11). 
The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent 
and  powerful  agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine.  The  Arabians  appear 
to  have  paid  direct  worship  to  it  without  the 
intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi. 
26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship  was 
probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
in  Chaldaa  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity 
in  Egypt,  both  from  the  contiguity  of  On.  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  as  implied 
in  the  name  itself  (On  —  the  Hebrew  Bethshc- 
mesh,  *'  house  of  the  sun,"  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and 
also  from  the  connection  between  Joseph  and 
Poti-pherah  ("he  who  belongs  to  Ka"),  the 
priest  of  On  ((Jen.  xli.  45).  After  their  re- 
moval to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in  contact 
with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  originated 
in  the  worship  of  the  sun ;  such  as  the  Baal 
of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molech  or  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians. 
It  docs  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by 
them  was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If 
we  have  any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-wor- 
ship in  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists 
in  the  doubtful  term  c/uimmdnim  ( Lev.  xxvi.  30 ; 
Is.  xvii.  8,  Ac.),  which  probably  described  the 
stone  pillars  or  statues  under  which  the  solar 
Baal  was  worshipped  at  Baal-Hamon  (Cant, 
viii.  11 )  and  other  places.  To  juilge  from  the 
few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the  Bible, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews  derived  their 
mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from  several 
quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were 
stalled  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  In  the  metaphorical  language  of 
Scripture,  the  sun  is  emblematic  of  the  law 
of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the  cheering  presence 
of  God  (I's.  lxxxiv.  11),  of  the  person  of  the 
Saviour  (Mai.  iv.  2 ;  John  i.  9),  and  of  the  glory 
and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i.  16,  x.  I, 
xii.  1). 

Sur .  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine  which  are  named  as  having  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  approach  of  Holofernes  (Jud.  ii. 
28}.  Some  have  suggested  Dor ;  others  a  place 
named  Sora ;  others,  again,  Sum/end.  But 
none  of  these  are  satisfactory.  Ap. 

Suretyship.  In  the  entire  absence  of  eom- 
erce,  the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject 


of  suretyship ;  hut  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  commercial  dealings  had  become 
so  multiplied  that  suretyship  in  the  coramercud 
sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18, 
xx.  16,  xxii.  26,  xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times 
the  notion  of  one  man  becoming  a  surety  for  a 
service  to  lie  discharged  by  another  was  in  full 
force  ( see  Gen.  xli  v.  32).  The  surety,  of  course, 
became  liable  for  his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his 
failure. 

Su'sa  (Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18).  [Shcshax.] 
Su'sanchites  is  found  once  only,  —  in  Ezr. 
iv.  9.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  designate* 
either  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those 
of  the  country  —  Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps 
the  former  explanation  is  preferable. 

Susan  na.    1.  The  heroine  of  the  story 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel.  —  2.  One  of  the 
women  who  ministered  to  the  Ixmi  (Luke  viii 
3). 

Su  si.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  1 1 ). 

Swallow  (Heb.  diror,  and  'dgur),  both  thu- 
translated  in  A.  V.  LXrdr  occurs  twice,  Ps. 
lxxxiv.  3  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2;  'dgur,  also  twice 
Is.  xxx viii.  14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in 
conjunction  with  sts  or  sis.  In  each  passage, 
sis  is  rendered,  probably  correctly,  by  LXX. 
swallow,  A.  V.  crane  [Crane],  which  is  more 
probably  the  true  signification  of  'dgur.  The 
rendering  of  A.  V.  for  dtrdr  seems  less  open  to 
question.  The  characters  ascribed  in  the  sev- 
eral passages  where  the  names  occur  are  strictlv 
applicable  to  tlte  swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness  of 
flight,  its  nesting  in  the  buildings  of  the  Tem- 
ple, its  mournful,  garrulous  note,  and  its  regular 
migration,  sharwi  indeed  in  common  with  sev- 
eral others.  Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in 
Palestine.  All  those  familiar  to  us  in  Britain 
are  found.  The  swallow,  marUi>,  and  sand- 
martin  abound.  Besides  these,  the  Eastern  swal- 
low and  the  crag-martin  arc  also  common. 
Of  the  genns  Cy/ur}u$  (swift),  our  swift  is  com- 
mon ;  and  the  splendid  alpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  all  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered 
by  A.  V.  in  Lev.  xt.  18,  Deut.  xiv.  16,  whe/e 
it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Boelinrt 
explains  it  »octua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  (he 
fidietm.  These  conjectures  cannot  be  admitted 
as  satisfactory,  the  owl  and  pelican  being  both 
distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 
Nor  is  the  A.  V.  translation  likely  to  be  correct. 
The  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "  porphyrio  "  and 
"  ibis,"  are  cither  of  them  more  probable.  Nei- 
ther of  these  birds  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  cata- 
logue; both  would  be  familiar  to  residents  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  original  seems  to  point  to  some 
water-fowl,  llopfvpiuv,  Porphyrio  antiiptontm. 
Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Pliny,  and  more  fully 
dcscriU-d  by  Athcnteus.  It  is  allied  to  our 
corn-crake  and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  RalliJft.  It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  hanks 
of  rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in  Lower 
Egvpt. 

Swearing.  [Oath.1 

Sweat,  Bloody.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
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Garden  of  Gethsemanc  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
(xxii.  44)  :  "His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  (lit.  clots)  of  Mood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  The  genuineness  of  this  verse  and 
of  the  preceding  has  Ijccn  doubted,  but  is 
now  generally  acknowledged.  Of  this  maladv, 
known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  dia/rdests, 
there  have  been  examples  "recorded  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was  aware  j 
of  it.  The  cause  aligned  is  generally  violent 
mental  emotion.  Dr.  Millingtn  (('unosities  of 
Medical  Exjxrimct,  p.  4*9,  ad  ed.)  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  :  "  It 
is  probable  that  this  strange  disorder  arises 
from  a  violent  commotion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, turning  the  streams  of  blood  out  of  their 
natural  course,  and  forcing  the  red  particles  I 
into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A  mere  relaxa- 
tion  of  the  fibres  could  not  produce  so  powerful  J 
a  revulsion.  It  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme debility,  in  connection  with  a  thinner 
condition  of  the  blood." 

Swine  (Hcb.  chAzir).  (l.)  The  flesh  of 
swine  was  forbidden  as  fowl  bv  the  Lcvitical 
law  (Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Dcut.  xiv.  8)  :  the  abhorrence 
which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it  may  be 
inferred  from  Is.  lxv.4  and  2  Mace.  vi.  18*.  19. 
Swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  to  the  Egyptian 
priests.  The  Arabians  also  were  disallowed 
the  use  of  it.  No  other  reason  for  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  from  swine's  flesh  is  given  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  beyond  the  general  one  which 
forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food  which  did 
not  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz.  that  it  was  to  be  a 
Cloven- footed  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  dictetical  considerations  may  have  in- 
fluenced Moses  in  his  prohibition  of  swine's 
flesh  :  it  is  generally  believed  that  its  use  in  hot 
countries  is  liable  to  induce  cutaneous  disor- 
ders ;  hence,  in  a  people  liable  to  leprosy,  the 
necessity  for  the  observance  of  a  strict"  rule. 
Although  the  Jews  did  not  breed  swine  during 
the  greater  period  of  their  existence  as  a  nation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  thut  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as  food.  At 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law  of 
Moses  with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether 
"  the  herd  of  swine  ''  into  which  the  demons 
were  allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32  ;  Mark  v. 
13)  were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile 
inhabitants  of  Oadara,  does  not  appear  from 
the  sacred  narrative  ;  but  that  the  practice  of 
keeping  swine  did  exist  amongst  some  of  the 
Jews  seems  clear  from  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Hvrcanus,  "ne  eui  |M>rcutn  alere  liceret." 
(2.)  The"  wild  boar  of  the  wood  (Pi.  Ixxx.  13) 
is  the  common  Sus  scrofa  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Palestine, 
especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.  [Arms.] 

Sycamiu©-tre©  is  mentioned  once  only, 
vi/..  in  Luke  xvii.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  sycamine  is  distinct  from  the 
sycamore  of  the  same  evangelist  (xix.  4).  The 
sycamine  is  the  nralberry-tm  (J/«n«).  Both 
Mack  and  white  mullwrry-trecs  are  common  in 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Sycamore  (Heb.  sh ihnah).  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plural 


form  masc.  and  once  fern.,  Is.  lxxviii.  47.  T>i* 
two  Greek  words  occur  only  once  each  in  the 
N.  T.  (Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4.)  Although  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  sycamine  is  properly 
in  Luke  xvii.  6,  the  mulberry,  and  the  *ycatnoie 
the  jig-mulberry,  or  sycamore-fig  (Finis  syco- 
mvrus),  yet  the  latter  is  the  tree  general! i 
referred  to  in  the  O.  T.,  and  called  bv  the  Sept 
sycamine,  as  1  K.  x.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28  ;  Ps 
lxxviii.  47  ;  Am.  vii.  14.  The  sycamore,  oi 
jig-mulU-rry,  is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  a  tree 
oi'  great  importance  and  very  extensive  use. 
It  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut-tree,  has  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  affords  a  delightful 
shade.  On  this  account,  it  is  frequently  planted 
by  the  waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
downy  on"  the  under  side,  and  fragrant.  The 
fruit  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  itself  on  little 
sprigs,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grajie.  To  make 
it  eatable,  each  fruit,  three  or  four  days  before 
gathering,  must,  it  is  said,  be  punctured  with  a 
sharp  instrument  or  the  finger-nail.  This  was 
the  original  employment  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
as  he  says  vii.  14.  So  great  was  tne  value  of 
these  trees,  that  David  appointed  for  them  in 
his  kingdom  a  special  overseer,  as  he  did  for 
the  olives  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28);  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calami- 
ties, that  her  sycamores  were  destroyed  by  hail- 
stones (Ps.  lxxviii.  47). 

Sy  char  (John  iv.  5).  [Siiechem.] 
Sy^chem  (Acts  vii.  16).  [Shscbsm.J 
Sy  chemites,  the,  People  of  (Jud.  v. 

16).  An. 

SyeTus  =  Jehiel  8  (1  Esd.  i.  8,  comp.  2 
Chr.  xxxv.  8).  Ap. 

Sye  tie,  properly  Seveneh,  a  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  frontier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation 
of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even  unto 
the  border  of  Cush"  (xxix.  10),  and  of  its  peo- 
ple being  slain  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh " 
(xxx.  6).  Migdol  was  on  the  eastern  border; 
and  Seveneh  is  thus  rightly  identified  with  the 
town  of  Syene,  which  was  always  the  last  town 
of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at  one  time 
included  in  the  nome  Nubia.  Its  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  is  SUN.  The  modem  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site. 

Synagogue.  I.  History.  —  The  word  Syn- 
agogue lawayuyr/),  which  means  a  "congre- 
gation,' is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  sig- 
nify a  recognized  place  of  worship.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogues is  of  great  importance,  since  they  are 
the  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase 
of  Judaism.  We  cannot  separate  them  from 
the  most  intimate  connection  with  our  Lord's 
life  and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in 
His  youth  and  in  His  manhood.  They  were 
the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  portion  of  His  work. 
We  know  too  little  of  the  life  of  Israel,  both 
before  and  under  the  monarchy,  to  be  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  any  thing 
at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues  of  later 
date.  They  appear  to  have  arisen  during  the 
Exile,  in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple-worship, 
and  to  have  received  their  full  development  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity.  The 
whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of 
solemn,  probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii. 
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15;  Neh.  Tiii.  2,  ix.  1  ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  The 
"ancient  days"  of  which  St.  James  speaks 
(Acts  xt.  21)  may,  at  least,  go  back  so  far. 
After  the  Mnecabomn  struggle  fur  independ- 
cnce,  we  find  almost  every  town  or  village  had 
its  one  or  more  synagogues.  Where  the  Jews 
were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to 
erect  and  fill  a  building,  there  was  the  Proseu- 
cha  ( jponcv\rj  i ,  or  place  of  pruyer,  sometimes 
opened,  sometimes  covered  in,  commonly  by  a 
running  stream  or  on  the  seashore,  in  which 
devout  Jews  and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and 
perhaps  to  read  (Acta  xvi.  13;  Juvcn.  6at.  iii. 
296).  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it 
we  may  MCribf  'the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccabrean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again 
relapsed  into  idolntry.  The  people  were  now  in 
no  danger  of  forgetting  the  Law  and  the  exter- 
nal ordinances  that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as 
in  the  cognate  onlerof  the  scribes,  there  was  an 
influence  tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately 
almost  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  heredita- 
ry priesthood.  The  way  was'silently  prepared 
for  a  new  and  higher  order,  which  s'hoidd  rise 
tit  "  the  fulness  of  time "  out  of  the  decay 
and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple. 

II.  Structure.  —  The  size  of  a  synagogue 
varied  with  the  population.  Its  position  was, 
however,  determinate.  It  stood,  it  possible,  on 
the  highest  ground,  in  or  near  the  city  to  which 
it  belonged.  And  its  direction,  too,  was  fixed. 
Jerusalem  was  the  KibUli  of  Jewish  devotion. 
The  synagogue  was  so  construcled,  that  the 
worshippers  as  they  entered,  and  as  they  prayed, 
looked  toward  it.  The  building  was  commonly 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district.  Sometimes 
it  was  built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even,  as  in  Luke 
vii.  5,  by  a  friendly  proselyte.  In  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  synagogue,  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Taberna- 
cle. At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  9nd  stood  the 
Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and  more 
sacred  Ark,  contained  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
It  gave  to  that  end  the  name  and  character  of 
a  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the  synagogue  was 
naturally  the  place  of  honor,  Here  were  the 
"  chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees  and  scril>es 
strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  fi),  to  which  the 
wealthy  and  honored  worshiping  was  invited 
(James  ii.  2,  -3).  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  Ark, 
still  reproducing  the  tvpe  of  the  Tabernacle, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on 
the  greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was 
one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetually.  A  little  far- 
ther towards  the  middle  of  the  building  was  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  several  persons  could 
stand  at  once;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a 
pulpit,  in  which  the  Reader  stood  to  read  the 
the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach.  The  congre- 
gation were  divided,  men  on  one  side,  women 
on  the  other,  a  low  partition,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  running  between  them.  The  arrange- 
ments of  modern  synagogues,  for  many  centu- 
ries, have  made  the  separation  more  complete 
by  placing  the  women  in  low  side-galleries, 
screened  off  by  lattice-work. 

III.  Officer's.  —  In  smaller  towns,  there  was 
often  but  one  rabbi.    Where  a  fuller  organiza- 


tion was  possible,  there  was  a  college  of  elders 
(Luke  vii.  3),  presided  over  by  one  who  was 
"the  chief  of  tiie  synagogue  ""( Luke  viii.  41, 
49,  xiii.  14;  Acts  xviii.  8,  I").  The  most 
prominent  functionary  in  a  large  synagogue 
was  known  as  the  Sheliach  (=  Uyatus),  the  of- 
ficiating minister  who  acted  as  the  delegate  of 
the  congregation,  and  was,  therefore,  the  chief 
reader  of  prayers,  &c.,  in  their  name.  The 
L'/tuzzan,  or  "  minister  "  of  the  synagogue  ( Luke 
iv.  2D),  had  duties  of  a  lower  kind  resembling 
those  of  the  Christian  demon  or  sul>-deacon. 
He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the  building 
ready  for  service.  Besides  these,  there  were  ten 
men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  known  as  the 
Batlanim  (—  Otiosi).  They  were  supposed  to 
be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to  labor  tor  their 
livelihood  ;  able,  therefore,  to  attend  the  week- 
day as  well  as  the  sabbath  services.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organization  of  the 
synagogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  the  ec- 
clesia.  Here,  als»,  there  was  the  single  presby- 
ter-bishop in  small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters 
under  one  head  in  large  cities.  The  Uyatus  of 
the  synagogues  appears  in  the  Angel  (Hev.  i. 
20,  ii.  1 ) ;  perhaps,  also,  in  the  apostle  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

IV.  Worship.  — It  will  be  enough,  in  this 
place,  to  notice  in  what  way  the  ritual,  no  less 
than  the  organization,  was  connected  with  the 
facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and 
order  of  the  Christian  Church  From  the  s\  n- 
ogogue  came  ihe  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer. 
To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth.  They  hud  asked  their  Mas- 
ter to  give  them  n  distinctive  one,  and  he  had 
complied  with  their  request  (Luke  xi.  l),as  the 
Baptist  had  done  before  for  his  disciples,  as 
every  rabbi  did  for  his.  The  forms  might  l»e 
and  were  abused.  The  large  admixture  of  a 
didactic  element  in  Christian  worship,  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  all  Gentile 
forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from  the  older 
order.  "  Moses  "  was  "  rend  in  the  synagogues 
every  subhath  day"  (Acts  xv.  21),  the  whole 
Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  b«  com- 
pleted, according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  years. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  rend  as  second 
lessons,  in  a  corresponding  order.  They  were 
followed  by  the  iJertisli  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  ex- 
position,  the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  The 
conformity  extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer. 
In  the  hours  of  service,  this  was  obviously  the 
ease.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were, 
in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  iii.  I,  x  3,  9), 
and  had  been  probably  for  some  time  before 
(Ps.  lv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed  times  of 
devotion.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known, 
were  recognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second, 
probably  in  that  of  the  first  century  also.  The 
.solemn  days  of  the  synagogue  were  the  second, 
the  fifth,  and  ihe  seventh  ;  the  last,  or  sabbath, 
being  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  sunctity  of  the  sabbath  to  the  lord's 
Day  involved  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
order  of  the  week  ;  and  the  first,  the  fourth,  ami 
the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society  what 
the  other  days  had  l>een  to  the  Je  w  ish.  "  From 
the  synagogue,  lastly,  come  many  less  conspic- 
uous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  first  three  centuries,  —  ablution,  entire 
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or  pa.lial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting 
(Heb.  x.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing,  and 
not  kneeling,  as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke 
xviii.  11);  the  arum  stretched  out;  the  face 
turned  towards  the  Kihleh  of  the  east;  the 
responsive  Amen  of  the  congregation  to  the 
prayers  and  benedictions  of  the  elders  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16). 

V.  Judicial  F unctions.  —  The  language  of 
ihe  N.  T.  shows  that  the  officers  of"  the  syn- 
agogue exercised  in  certain  canes  a  judicial 
power.  It  is  not  quite  so  easv,  however,  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  tribunul,  and  the  pre- 
cise limiu  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the 
passages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii. 
9),  they  arc  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
councils.  It  seems  probable  that  the  council 
was  the  larger  tribunal  of  twenty-three,  which 
sat  in  every  city,  and  that,  under  the  term  syn- 
agogue, we  arc"  to  understand  a  smaller  court, 
probably  that  of  the  ten  judges  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud.  Here,  also,  w£  trace  the  outline 
of  a  Christian  institution.  The  Church,  either 
bv  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  a* 
a'Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  among  its 
members.  The  elders  of  the  Church  were  not, 
however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes  of 
daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  for  those  of  the 
synugogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  oflence* 
against  religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Great,    (l  )  On  the 

return  of  trie  Jews  from  Babylon,  a  great 
council  was  appointed,  according  to  rabbinic 
tradition,  to  re-organize  the  religious  life  of 
the  j>cople.  It  consisted  of  120  members,  and 
these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets, 
themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  bv  scribes 
prominent,  individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was 
recognized  as  president.  Their  aim  was  to  re- 
store again  the  croiro,  or  ytury,  of  Israel.  To 
this  end  they  collected  all  the  sncred  writings 
of  former  ages  and  their  own,  and  so  completed 
the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  They  instituted  the 
Feast  of  Purim.  They  organized  the  ritual  of 
the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
Shnnonrh  Etrth,  the  eighteen  solemn  l»encdic- 
tions  in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  men- 
tion of  such  a  body  —  not  only  in  the  0.  T.  and 
the  Apocrypha,  but  in  Josephns,  Philo,  and  the 
Stiier  Olam,  so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is 
found  in  the  Pirke  A'x/ifi,  al>out  the  second 
century  after  Christ — had  led  some  critics  to 
reject  the  whole  statement  as  a  rabbinic  inven- 
tion. The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  IS  clearly 
implies  the  existence  of  a  l»ody  of  men  acting 
as  counsellors  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra, 
and  these  may  have  been  an  assembly  of  dele- 
gates from  all  provincial  synagogues — a  synod 
of  the  National  Church. 

Syn'tyche,  a  female  meml>er  of  the 
Church  of  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  S). 

Syr'acuse.  The  celebrated  citv  on  the 
cistern  coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Pan!  arrived 
thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from  Melitn,  on 
his  voyage  to  Home  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The 
magnificence  which  Cicero  describe!  as  still  re- 
maining in  his  time  was  then  no  doubt  greatly 
impaired.  But  the  site  of  Syracuse  rendered 
it  a  convenient  place  for  the  African  corn-ships 


to  touch  at ;  for  the  harbor  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the  island 
furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

Syria  is  the  term  used  throughout  our  ver- 
sion for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the 
(ireek  Zvpia.  Most  probably,  Syria  is  for 
Psyria,  the  country  about  Tsur,  or  Tyre,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the 
Greeks.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of 
Syria.  The  limits  of  the  Hebrew  Aram,  and 
its  subdivision-,  are  spoken  of  under  Aram. 
Syria  Proper  whs  bounded  by  Amauus  and 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  E.,  by  Palestine  on  the 
S.,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia,  upon  the 
W.  This  tract  is  alwut  300  miles  long  from 
north  to  sonth,  and  from  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  ana  of  aUmt  30,000 
square  miles.  The  general  character  of  the 
tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew  name 
Aram  (from  a  root  signifying  "height")  suf- 
ficiently implies.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening 
between  I.ibanus  and  anti-Libanus.  (Leba- 
non.) The  principal  rivers  of  Syria  are  the 
Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany  spring* 
from  a  small  lake  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cudc-syrian  Valley,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  the  sea  about 
five  miles  north  of  Tyre.  The  source  of  the 
Orontes  is  bnt  about  fifteen  miles  from  that  of 
the  Litany.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Nahr  e/- 
An,  or  "  Rebel  Stream,"  an  appellation  given 
to  it  on  account  of  its  violence  and  impetuosity 
in  many  parts  of  its  course.  The  chief  towns 
of  Syria  may  be  thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  1. 
Antioch ;  2.  Damascus;  3.  Apamea;  4.  Se- 
leucia ;  5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodicea  ; 
7.  Epiphania  (Hamath);  8.  Samosata,  9. 
Hierapolis  (Mabng);  10.  Chalybon  ;  11. 
Emesa;  12.  Heliopolis;  13.  Laodicea  ad  Li- 
ban  urn ;  14.  Cyrrhus;  15.  Chalcis;  16.  Posei- 
deum  ;  17.  Heraclea;  16.  Gindarus  ;  19.  Zeug- 
ma ;  20.  Thnpsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata, 
Zeugma,  Thatisacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates; 
Seleucia,  laodicea,  Poscideum,  and  Heraclea, 
on  the  seashore  ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epiphania, 
and  Emesa  (Hew*),  on  the  Orontes  ;  Heliopolis 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele-syria : 
Hierapolis,  Chnlyton,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,"  and 
Gindarus,  in  the  "northern  highlands;  Damas 
cus  on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra  in  the  centre, 
of  the  eastern  desert. 

History.  —  The  first  occupants  of  Syria  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  Hamitic  descent  The 
Canaanitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Aroo- 
rites,  &c,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  Cnsh  and  Mizrnim  (Gen. 
x.  6  and  15-18).  These  tribes  occupied,  not 
Palestine  only,  bnt  also  Lower  Syria,  in  very 
early  times,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact 
that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in  Genesis 
(x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  become 
possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  After  a  while, 
the  first-comers,  who  "were  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent nomads,  received  a  Semitic  infusion,  which 
most  probably  came  to  them  from  the  sooth- 
east.    The  only  Syrian  town  whose  existence 
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we  find  distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Damas- 
cus (Gen.  xiT.  15,  xv.  2),  which  appears  to 
have  been  already  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Next  to  Damascus  must  be  placed  Hamath 
(Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8).    Syria  at  this  time, 
and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  seems  to 
have  been  broken  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms.    The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Syrians,  under  th,U  name,  in 
the  time  of  David.    Claiming  the  frontier  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  God  had  promised  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  David  made  war  on 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4, 
13).    The  Damascene  Syrians  were  likewise 
defeated  with  great  loss  (ib.  ver.  5).  Zobah, 
however,  was  far  from  being  subdued  as  yet. 
When,  a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites  deter- 
mined on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and 
applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together 
with  Beth-Reho'b,  sent  them  20,000  footmen ; 
and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
13,000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).    This  army  being  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained 
aid  from  Mesopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried 
the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise 
went  against  him,  and  produced  the  general 
submission  of  Syria  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
Th«  submission  thus  begun  continued  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon  ( 1  K.  iv.  21 ).    The  only 
part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to  have 
been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  king- 
dom was  set  up  bv  Rcxon,  a  native  of  Zobah 
(1  K.  xi.  23-25).  *  On  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoml,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Re- 
hoboara,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
•hook  off  the  voke.    Damascus  now  became 
decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath  being 
second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittite*.  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bainlmk,  third. 
[Damascus.]    Syria  l>ecame  attached  to  the 
great  Assyrian  Empire,  from  which  it  passed  to 
the  Babylonians,  and  from  them  to  the  Per- 
sians.   In  B.C.  333,  it  submitted  to  Alexander 
without  a  struggle.    Upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Syria  became,  for  the  first  time,  the 
head  of  a"  great  kingdom.    On  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  his  generals  (n.c.  321), 
Sclcucus  Nicator  received  Mesojiotamia  and 
Syria.    Antioch  was  begun  in  B.C.  300,  and, 
being  finished  in  a  few  years,  was  made  the 
capital  of  Seleucus*  kingdom.     The  country 
grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which  now  flowed 
into  it  on  all  sides. 

Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not  only  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New.  While 
the  country  generally  was  formed  into  a  Ro- 
man province,  under  governors  who  were  at 
first  proprastors  or  quaestors,  then  proconsuls, 
and  Anally  legates,  there  were  exempted  from 
the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a  number  of  "  free  cities,"  which  re- 
tained the  administration  of  their  own  affairs, 
subject  to  a  tribute  levied  according  to  the 
Roman  principles  of  taxation  ;  and,  secondly, 
a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  assigned  to 
pettv  princes,  commonly  natives,  to  be  ruled 
at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same  obliga- 
tions with  the  free  eities  as  to  taxation.  After 
the  formal  division  of  the  provinces  between 
Augustus  and  the  Senate,  Syria,  being  from 
its  exposed  situation  among  the  provincial  prin- 


cipis,  was  ruled  by  legates,  who  were  of  con- 
sular rank  (consniara)  and  bore  severally  the 
full  title  of  "  Legatus  Augusti  pro  pra;tore." 
Judasa  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  A  special 
procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to  rule  it, 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria, 
but  within  his  own  province  had  the  power  of 
a  legatus.  Syria  continued  without  serious 
disturbance  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  (B.C.  38)  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  Jewish 
war  (a.d.  66).  In  a.d.  44-47,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  severe  famine.  A  little  earlier,  Christianity 
had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  means 
of  those  who  "  were  scattered  at  the  time  of 
Stephen's  persecution  (Act*  xi.  19),  partly  by 
the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  t.  21).  The 
Syrian  Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35, 
41,  Ac.). 

Syriac  Versions.  [Versions,  Stbiac] 
Sy  ro-PhOBni'cian  occurs  only  in  Mark 
vii.  26.  The  coinage  of  the  words  "  Syro- 
Phoenicia  "  and  "  Syro  -  Phoenicians  "  seems  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  they  intended 
by  the  expressions.  They  denoted  perhaps  a 
mixed  race,  half  Phoenicians  and  half  Syrians. 
In  later  times,  a  geographic  sense  of  the  terms 
superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Emperor  Ha- 
drian divided  Syria  into  three  parts,  —  Syria 
Proper,  Svro-Phoenice,  and  Syria  Palasstina ; 
and  henceforth  a  Syro-Phoenician  meant  a  na- 
tive of  this  sub-province,  which  included  Phoe- 
nicia Proper,  Damascus,  and  Palmyrene*.  It 
is  perhaps  most  probable  that  St.  Mark  really 
wrote  ivpa  Qotviooa,  "  a  Phoenicia*  Syrian, 
which  is  found  in  some  copies. 


T. 

Ta  anach.  An  ancient  Canaaniush  city, 
whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the  thirty- 
one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21 ).  It 
came  into  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  11,  xxi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  29),  and  was  be- 
stowed on  the  Kohathitc  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in  com- 
pany with  Meiriddo,  and  they  were  evidently 
the  chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  distri.-t  which 
forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  ( 1  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  is  still  to  be 
found.  The  identification  of  Ta'annuk  with 
Taanach  may  lie  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  in 
the  whole  sacred  topography.  It  was  known 
to  Ensebius  and  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  med- 
iaeval traveller  ;  and  it  still  standu  about  lour 
miles  south-east  of  fsjjuii,  retaining  its  old 
name  with  hardly  the  change  of  a  letter. 

Ta  anath-Shi'loh.  A  pi  ace  named  once 
only  (Josh  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim,  but  of  which  Inmnd- 
ary  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  All  we 
can  tell  is,  that  at  this  part  the  enumeration  is 
from  west  to  east,  Janohah  being  cast  of  Taa- 
nath  Shiloh.  Janohah  has  been  identified  with 
some  probability  at  Ynnun,  on  the  road  from 
Nablua  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  The  name  Tana, 
or  A  in  Tana,  seems  to  exist  in  that  direction. 
In  a  list  of  places  contained  in  the  Talmud, 
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Taanath  Shiloh  is  said  to  lie  identical  with  Shi- 
IjOH.  Kurtz's  view,  that  Taanath  was  the  an- 
cient Canaanite  name  of  the  place,  and  Shiloh 
the  Hebrew  name,  is  ingenious,  but  at  present 
it  is  u  mere  conjecture. 

Tabaoth.  Tahhaoth  (1  Esd.  v.  29).  Ap. 

Tab  baoth.  The  children  of  Tabbaoth 
were  a  fumilv  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zcrubbatiel  ( l./r.  ii.  43  ;  Neh.  vii.  46). 

Tab  bath.  A  place  mentioned  onlv  in 
Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  the 
Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 
The  host  fled  to  Beth-shittah,  to  Zererah,  to 
the  brink  of  Ahcl-menolah  on  Tabbath.  Beth- 
shittah  may  be  .^hiittah,  which  lies  on  the  oix-n 
plain  between  Jebel  Fukua  and  Jtbtl  Ltuhy,  foui 
mi  lea  east  of  A  in  J  olid,  the  probable  scene  of 
Gideon's  onslaught.  But  no  attempt  seems  to 
hate  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath,  nor  does 
anv  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the  books  or 
maps,  unless  it  be  Tubulftat Fahil,  i.e.  "  Ter- 
race of  Fahil." 

Tab'eal.  The  son  of  Tahea)  was  appar- 
ently an  Kphraimite  in  the  armv  of  Pekah  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  or  a  Syrian  In  the  army  of 
Kczin,  when  they  went  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  vii.  6).  The  Aramaic 
form  of  the  name  favors  the  latter  supposition. 

Tab  eel  An  officer  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment in  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ear.  It.  7).  His  name  apiicars  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  Syrian. 

^  Tabellius  (1  Esd.  ii.  16).  [Tabkkl.] 

Tab'erah.    The  name  of  a  place  in  the 

wilderness  of  Paran  (Num.  xi.  3  ;  Deut.  ix.  22). 
It  has  not  been  identified. 

Tabering.  The  ot»solcte  word  thus  used 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7  requires  some  expla- 
nation. The  Hebrew  word  connects  itself  with 
t6ph,  "a  timbrel."  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the 
original  idea.  The  "  tabour,"  or  tabor,"  was 
a  musical  instrument  of  the  drum-type,  which 
with  the  pipe  formed  the  band  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. To  "  tabour,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat 
with  loud  strokes  as  men  beat  upon  such  an 
instrument. 

Tabernacle.  The  Tabernacle  was  the  tent 
of  Jehovah,  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  tents 
of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stood.  It 
was  also  called  the  sanctuary,  and  the  tabernacle 
of  the  rwiorrffalion.  The  first  ordinances  given 
to  Moses,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  outline 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  related  to  the  ordering  of 
the  Taliernacle,  its  furniture,  and  its  service,  as 
the  type  which  was  to  lie  followed  when  the 
people  came  to  their  own  home,  anil  "  found  a 

SI  ace  "  for  the  abode  of  G<*1.  During  the  forty 
ays  of  Moses*  first  retirement  with  God  in 
Sinai,  on  exact  pattern  of  the  whole  was  shown 
him,  and  all  wns  made  according  to  it  ( Ex.  xxv. 
9,  40,  xxvi.  30,  xxxix.  32,  42,  43 ;  Num.  viii. 
4  ;  Acts  vii.  44  ;  Heb.  viii.  5).  The  description 
of  this  plan  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the 
freewill  offerings  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  to  be  asked  to  make  for  its  execution. 
The  materials  were:— (u)  Metals:  qold,  silver, 
and  brass.  (6)  Textile  fabrics:  &/»<#,  pnqtle, 
scarlet,  and  ///»  (white)  linen,  for  the  production 
©f  which  Egypt  was  celebrated  ;  also  a  fabric 
•f  goats'-hair,  the  produce  of  their  own  flocks. 


|  (c)  Skins :  of  the  ram,  dved  red,  and  of  the 
I  badtjtr.  I'M  Wood  :  the  sAi/ltm-wood,  the  tiro- 
I  ber  of  the  wild  acacia  of  the  desert  itself,  the 
tree  of  the  "  burning  bush."  (e )  Oil,  spices,  and 
incense,  for  anointing  the  priests,  and  burning  in 
the  Tabernacle.  (/J  Gems:  onyx-stones,  and 
the  precious  stones  for  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest.  The  people  gave  jewels,  and  plates 
of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  ;  wood,  skins,  hair, 
and  linen  ;  the  women  wove  ;  the  rulers  offered 
precious  stones,  oil,  spices,  and  incense  ;  and  the 
artists  soon  had  more  than  they  needed  (Ex. 
xxv.  1-8;  xxxv.  4-29;  xxxvi.  5-7).  The  su- 
perintendence of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Be- 
zalecl,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  Aholiab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  were  skilled  in  "all 
manner  of  workmanship"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  6, 
xxxv.  30,  34).  The  Tabernacle  was  a  portable 
building,  designed  to  contain  the  sacred  ark, 
the  special  symbol  of  God's  presence,  and  was 
surrounded  by  an  outer  court,  (i.)  The  Court 
of  the  Tabernacle,  in  which  the  Tabernacle  it- 
self stood,  was  an  oblong  space,  100  cubits  by 
50  (i.e.  150  feet  by  75),  having  its  longer  axis 
east  and  west,  with"  its  front  to  the  east.  It  was 
surrounded  by  canvas  screens  —  in  the  East 
called  Kannauts — 5  cubits  in  height,  and  sup- 
j  ported  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits  apart,  to 
!  which  the  curtains  were  attached  by  hooks  and 
i  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9.  &c.).  This  en- 
closure was  only  broken  on  the  eastern  side 
|  by  the  entrance,  which  was  20  cubits  wide, 
and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the  most  gor- 
geous colors.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  of 
the  court  was  placed  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and,  between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  itself,  ths 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  on  entering  the  Temple. 

(ii.)  The  Tabernacle  itself  was  placed  tow  aids 
the  western  end  of  this  enclosure.  It  was  an 
oblong  rectangular  structure,  30  cubits  in  length 
by  loin  width  (45  feet  bv  15),  and  10  in  height; 
the  interior  being  divided  into  two  chambers, 
the  first  or  outer  of  20  cubits  in  length,  the  in- 
ner of  10  cubits,  and  consequently  an  exact 
ciil»e.  The  former  was  the  Holy  Place,  or  First 
Taliernacle  (Heb.  ix.  2),  containing  the  golden 
candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table  of  show  bread 
opposite,  and  between  them,  in  the  centre,  the 
attar  of  incense.  The  latter  was  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  or  the  Holy  of  Holies,  containing  ihe  ark, 
surmounted  by  the  cherubim,  with  the  Two 
Tables  inside.  *  The  two  sides,  and  the  farther 
or  western  end,  were  enclosed  by  lioards  of 
shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  on  the 
north-and  south  side,  six  on  the  western  side, 
ami  the  comer-boards  doubled.  They  stood 
upright,  edge  to  edge,  their  lower  end's  being 
made  with  tenons,  which  dropped  into  sockets 
of  silver,  and  the  corner-lioards  being  coupled 
at  the  top  with  rings.  They  were  finished 
with  golden  rings,  through  which  passed  liars 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  five  to 
each  side,  and  the  middle  liar  passing  front 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  brace  the  whole  together. 
Four  successive  coverings  of  curtains  looped  to- 
gether were  placed  over  the  open  top,  and  fell 
down  over  the  sides.  The  first,  or  inmost,  was 
a  splendid  fabric  of  linen,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  chcrnhim,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet. 
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and  looped  together  by  golden  fastenings.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  ends  of  this  set  of  cur- 
tains hung  down  within  the  Tabernacle,  form- 
ing a  sumptuous  tapestry.  The  next  was  a 
woollen  covering  of  goats'-hair ;  the  third,  of 
rams'-skins  dyed  red ;  and  the  outermost,  of 
bndgers'-skins  (so  called  in  our  version  ;  but 
the  Hebrew  word  probably  signifies  seal-skins). 
[Badger-Skins]  It  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed that  these  coverings  were  thrown  over 
the  walls,  like  a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin  ; 
but  this  would  have  allowed  every  drop  of  rain 
that  fell  on  the  Tabernacle  to  fall  through ;  for, 
however  tightly  the  curtains  might  be  stretched, 
the  water  could  never  run  over  the  edge,  and 
the  sheep-skins  would  only  make  the  matter 
worse,  as,  when  wetted,  their  weight  would  de- 
press the  centre,  and  probably  tear  any  curtain 
that  could  be  made.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  tent  had  a  ridge,  as  all  tents 
have  had  from  the  days  of  Moses  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  front  of  the  Sanctuary  was 
closed  by  a  hanging  of  fine  linen,  embroidered 
in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by 
golden  hooks,  on  Jive  pillars  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  standing  in  brass  sock- 
ets ;  and  the  covering  of  goats'-hair  was  so 
made  as  to  fall  down  over  this  when  required. 
A  more  sumptuous  curtain  of  the  same  kind, 
embroidered  with  cherubim,  hung  on  four  such 
pillars,  with  silver  sockets,  divided  the  Holy 
from  the  Most  Holy  Place.  It  was  called  the 
Veil,1  as  it  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
high-priest  the  inmost  sanctuary,  where  Jeho- 
vah dwelt  on  his  merev-seat,  between  the  cheru- 
bim above  the  ark.  Hence,  "  to  enter  within 
the  veil  "  is  to  have  the  closest  access  to  God. 
It  was  only  passed  by  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  token  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  who,  with  his  own  blood, 
hath  entered  for  us  within  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rates God's  own  abode  from  earth  (Heb.  vi.  19). 
In  the  Temple,  the  solemn  barrier  was  at  length 

Srofaned  by  a  Roman  conqueror,  to  warn  the 
ews  that  the  privileges  they  had  forfeited  were 
"  ready  to  vanish  away  ;  "  and  the  veil  was  at 
last  rent  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  rent 
upon  the  cross,  to  indicate  that  the  entrance  into 
the  holiest  of  all  is  now  laid  open  to  all  be- 
lievers "  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us, 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His  flesh  "  ( Heb. 
x.  19,  20).  The  Hahf  Place  was  only  entered 
by  the  priests  daily,  to  offer  incense  at  the  time 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  to  renew 
the  lights  on  the  golden  candlestick ;  and,  on 
the  sabbath,  to  remove  the  old  show-bread,  and 
to  place  the  new  upon  the  table. 

(iii.)  The  Sacred  Furnitureand  Instruments  of 
the  Tafiernacle.  —  These  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles,  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  list  of  them  here.  —  1.  In  the  Outer 
Court.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the 
brazen  lacer.  [Altar;  Lavkr.J  —  2.  In  the 
Holy  Place.  The  furniture  of  tnc  court  was 
connected  with  sacrifice,  that  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  with  the  deeper  mysteries  of  mediation. 

1  Sometimes  the  »ecoiul  veil,  either  in  reference 
to  the  first  at  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place,  or  as 
I  the  veil  of  the  second  sanctuary  (Heb.  Ix.  3). 
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and  access  to  God.    The  First  Sanctuary  con- 
tained three  objects :  the  altar  of  incense  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  be  dircctlv  in  front  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  (I  K.  vi.  22),  the  table  of  show- 
bread  on  its  right  or  north  side,  and  the  golden 
candlestick  on  the  left  or  south  side.  These 
objects  were  all  considered  as  being  placed 
before  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in 
the  holiest  of  all,  though  with  the  veil  between. 
IAltar;  Show-Bread;  Candlestick.]  —  3. 
In  the  Holy  of  Holies,  within  the  veil,  and 
shrouded  in  darkness,  there  was  but  one  object, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  inscribed  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. [Ark  ]  —  Historyofthe  Tabernacle. 
—  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army,  the 
Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was  for  the 
time  encamped.    It  rested  finally  at  "  the  place 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen,"  at  Shiloii  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1 ).    The  reasons  of  the  choice  are 
not  given.    Partly,  perhaps,  its  central  posi. 
tion,  partly  its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe 
of  Kphraitn,  the  bribe  of  the  great  captain  of 
the  host,  may  have  determined  the  preference. 
There  it  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Judges  (Josh.  xix.  51,  xxii.  12  ;  Judg.  xxi. 
12).     It  was  far,  however,  from  being  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanctuary, 
the  witness  against  a  localized  and  divided  wor- 
ship.  The  old  religion  of  the  high  places  kept 
its  ground.    Altars  were  erected,  at  first  with 
reserve,  as  being  not  for  sacrifice  (Josh,  xxii 
26),  afterwards  freely  and  without  scruple  (Judg 
vi.  24,  xiii.  19).  Of  the  names  by  which  the  one 
special  sanctuary  was  known  at  this  period, 
those  of  the  "  House,"  or  the  "  Temple,''of  Je- 
hovah ( I  Sam.  i.  9, 24,  iii.  3, 1 5),  are  most  promi- 
nent.  A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  as- 
similating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of 
Ashtaroth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  Ark  of  God" was  taken,  and  the  Sanctuary 
lost  its  glory ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it 
did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1  Sam. 
iv.  22).     Samuel  treats  it  as  an  abandoned 
shrine,  and  sacrifices  elsewhere,  at  Mizpch  (1 
Sam.  vii.  9).  at  Ramah  (ix.  12,  x.  3),  at  Gilgal 
(x.  8,  xi.  15).    It  probablv  became  once  again 
a  movable  sanctuary,    ror  a  time  it  seems, 
under  Saul,  to  have  been  settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  1-6).    The  massacre  of  the  priests  and  the 
flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however,  have  robbed 
it  yet  further  of  its  glory.    It  had  before  lost 
the  Ark  :  it  now  lost  the  presence  of  the  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change 
of  fortune  then  followed  we  do  not  know.  In 
some  way  or  other,  it  found  its  way  to  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39).    The  anomalous  separation 
of  the  two  things  which,  in  the  original  order, 
had  been  joined,  brought  about  yet  greater 
anomalies ;  and,  while  the  Ark  remained  at  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  connected 
itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high  places  (1  K. 
iii.  4 ).    The  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  erec- 
tion there  of  a  new  Tabernacle,  with  the  Ark, 
of  which  the  old  had  been  deprived  (2  Sara, 
vi.  17;  1  Chr.  xv.  1 ),  left  it  little  more  than  a 
traditional,  historical  sanctity.  It  retained  only 
the  old  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (1  Chr.  xxi.  9). 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  neither  king  nor 
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people  could  bring  themselves  to  sweep  it  awav. 
The  doable  service  went  on  ;  Zadok,  as  higli- 
priest,  officiated  at  Oibeon  (I  Chr.  xvi.  39); 
the  more  recent,  more  prophetic  service  of 
psalms  and  hymns  and  music,  under  Asaph, 
gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  4,  37).  The  divided  worship  con- 
tinued all  the  days  of  David.  The  sanctity 
of  tioth  places  was  recognized  by  Solomon  on 
his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  But 
it  was  time  that  the  anomaly  should  cease. 
The  purpose  of  David,  fulfilled  by  Solomon, 
was  that  the  claims  of  both  should  merge  in 
the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.  The  final  day 
at  last  came,  and  the  Tabernacle  was  either 
taken  down,  or  left  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
So  the  disaster  of  Shilon  led  to  its  natural  con- 
summation. [Temple.] 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of  (Ex.  xxiii. 

16,  "  the  feast  of  ingathering"),  the  third  of 
the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
lasted  from  the  15th  till  the  22d  of  Tisri.  —  I. 
The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  refer  to  it:  Ex.  xxiii.  16; 
Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43;  Num.  xxix.  12-38  ; 
Deut.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10-13.  In  Neh.  viii., 
there  is  an  account  of  the  observance  of  the 
feast  by  Ezra.  —  II.  The  time  of  the  festival 
fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of  the  chief 
fruits  of  the  ground,  the  corn,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39  ;  Deut.  xv.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  onlv  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Es. 
xlv.  25).  But  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy 
convocation,  distinguished  by  sacrifice*  of  its 
own,  which  was  sometimes 'spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Neh.  viii.  18). 
During  the  seven  days,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  dwell  in  booths  or  hnts  formed  of 
the  boughs  of  trees.  The  houghs  were  of  the 
olive,  jpnim.  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees  with 
thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  According  to 
rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite  used  to  tie 
the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  lie  carried  in  his 
hand,  to  which  the  name  Mitt  was  given.  The 
burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
were  bv  fnr  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  festival.  There  were  offered  on  each  day 
two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin- 
offering.  But  what  was  most  peculiar  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  sacrifices  of  bnllocks,  in  all 
amounting  to  seventy  (Num.  xxix.  12-38). 
The  eighth  day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
of  peculiar  solemnity.  On  the  morning  of  this 
day,  the  Hebrews  left  their  huts,  and  dismantled 
them,  and  took  up  their  abode  again  in  their 
houses.  The  special  offerings  of  the  dav  were 
a  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a 
sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  sabbatical  year, 
portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in 
public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and  strangers 
(Dent.  xxxi.  10-13).  We  find  Ezra  reading 
the  Law  during  the  festival  "  dav  bvdav,  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last  day  "  (Neh.  viii.  18). 
—  III.  There  arc  two  particulars  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Feast  of  Talicrnacles  which  appear 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  but  arc 
not  noticed  in  the  Old.  These  were,  the  cere- 
mony of  ponring  out  some  water  of  the  Pool  of 
8iloam,  and  the  display  of  some  great  lights  in 


the  court  of  the  women.    We  are  told  that  each 
Israelite,  in  holiday  attire,  having  made  up  his 
lildb,  before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  the 
Temple  with  the  lulab  in  one  hand,  and  the 
citron  in  the  other,  at  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
morning  sacrifice.  The  parts  of  the  victim  were 
laid  upon  the  altar.    One  of  the  priests  fetched 
some  water  in  a  golden  ewer  from  the  Pool  of 
Silonm,  which  he  brought  into  the  court  through 
the  water  gate.    As  he  entered,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  he  ascended  the  slope  of  the  altar. 
At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed  two  silver  basins, 
with  small  openings  at  the  bottom.    Wine  was 
(mured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the 
water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Ccdron.  In 
the  evening,  l>oth  men  and  women  assembled 
in  the  court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  hold  a 
rejoicing  for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Si- 
loam.     At  the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in 
the  court  two  loftv  stands,  each  supporting 
four  great  lamps.    These  were  lighted  on  each 
night  of  the  festival.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (John 
vii.  87,  38)  —  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink;"  He  that  believeth  on  me, 
as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water"  —  were  suggested 
by  the  pouring-out  of  the  water  of  Siloam.  But 
it  is  rery  doubtful  what  is  meant  bv  M  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast."'  It  would 
seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself, 
that  is,  the  seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  reli- 
gious observances  of  the  series  of  annual  festi- 
vals, the  eighth,  must  be  intended.  The  eighth 
day  may  be  meant,  and  then  the  reference  of 
our  Lord  would  be  to  an  ordinary  and  well- 
known  observance  of  the  feast,  though  it  was 
not,  at  the  very  time,  going  on.    We  must 
resort  to  some  such  explanation,  if  we  adopt 
the  notion  that  our  Lord's  words  (John  viii. 
12)  —  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  "  —  refer  to 
the  great  lamps  of  the  festival.  —  IV.  There 
are  many  directions  given  in  the  Mishna  for 
the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  huts. 
They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms,  nor 
|  higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand 
i  by  themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external 
'  support,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a  larger 
building,  or  ot  a  tree.    They  were  not  to  l»e 
covered  with  skins  or  cloth  of  anv  kind,  but 
onlv  with  houghs,  or,  in  port,  with  reed  mats 
or  laths.    The  furniture  of  the  huts  ww  to  be, 
according  to  most  authorities,  of  the  plain- 
est description.    It  is  said  that  the  altar  was 
adorned  throughout  the  seven  days  with  sprigs 
of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israelite  who 
came  into  the  court  bronght  with  him.  The 
great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  been  already 
noticed.    But  besides  these,  the  Chagigahs,  or 
private  peace-offerings,  were  more  abundant 
than  at  any  other  time.  —  V.  Though  all  the 
Hebrew  annual  festivals  were  seasons  of  rejoi- 
cing, the   Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  in  this 
resj>ect,  distinguished  above  them  all.  Tlie 
hnts  and  the  WAbs  must  have  made  a  gay 
and  striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day ;  and 
the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  musk,  and  the 
joyous  gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
I  must  have  given  a  still  more  festive  character 
I  to  the  night.  —  VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the 
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of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex. 
i.  16  and  Lev.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at 
once  a  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  and  a 
commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  tents  during  their  passage  through  the 
wilderness.  In  one  of  its  meanings,  it  stands  in 
connection  with  the  Passover,  as  the  Feast  of 
Abib ;  and  with  Pentecost,  as  the  Feast  of  Har- 
vest :  in  its  other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  (he 
Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  destroyer,  and  from 
the  tyrannv  of  Egypt.  But  naturally  connected 
with  this  exultation  in  their  regained  freedom 
was  the  rejoicing  in  the  more  perfect  fulfilment 
of  God's  promise,  in  the  settlement  of  His  peo- 
ple in  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  this  blessing  was  the  establishment  of 
the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  evidently 
fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  should  be 
kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  observance  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  viii. 
2,  65  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  $  5),  again,  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii. 
13-18),  and  a  third  time  by  Judas  Maccabssus 
when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  and  re- 
stored the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
(2  Mace.  x.  5-8). 

Tab  itha,  also  called  Dorcas  by  St.  Luke  : 
*  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  "full  of  good 
works,"  among  which  that  of  making  clothes 
for  the  poor  is  specifically  mentioned.  While 
St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighboring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died  ;  upon  which  the  disciples 
at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the  apostle, 
begging  him  to  come  to  them  without  delay. 
Upon  his  arrival,  Peter  found  the  deceased 
already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  out  in  an 
upper  "chamber,  where  she  was  surrounded  by 
the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity. 
After  the  example  of  our  Savidhr  in  the  house 
of  Jairus  (Matt.  ix.  25  ;  Mark  v.  40),  "  Peter 
put  them  all  forth,"  prayed  for  the  divine  as- 
sistance, and  then  commanded  Tabitha  to  arise 
(comp.  Mark  v.  41,  Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  then,  assisted  by  the 
apostle,  rose  from  her  couch.  This  great  mira- 
cle, as  we  are  further  told,  produced  ancxtraor- 
dinary  effect  in  Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  many  conversions  there  (Acts  ix.  36-42). 
The  name  of  "  Tabitha  "  is  the  Aramaic  form, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  teHt/ah,  a  "  female 
gazelle."  St.  Luke  gives  "  Dorcas "  as  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  name. 

TaTjor  and  Mount  TaT>or,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single 
mountains  in  Palestine.  It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraclon, 
and  stands  entirely  insulated,  except  on  the 
west,  where  a  narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the 
hills  of  Nazareth.  It  presents  to  the  eye,  as 
seen  from  a  distance,  a  beautiful  appearance, 
being  so  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  and 
roundel  off  like  a  hemisphere  or  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  vet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed 
from  different  directions.  The  body  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  called  Jet*J  et-Tur.  It 
lies  about  six  or  eight  miles  almost  due  east 
from  Nazareth.  The  ascent  is  usually  made 
-en  the  west  side,  near  the  little  village  of  Deb- 


urich,  probably  the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh, 
xix.  12),  though  it  can  be  made  with  entire 
ease  in  other  places.  It  requires  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  The 
top  of  Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform, 
embracing  a  circuit  of  half  an  hour's  walk,  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  subjacent  plain 
from  end  to  end.  Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  makes  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Old.  The  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  22) 
mentions  it  as  the  toundary  between  Issachar 
and  Zebu  I  un  (see  ver.  12).  'Barak,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Deborah,  assembled  his  forces  on  Ta- 
bor, and  descended  thence,  with  "  ten  thousand 
men  after  him,"  into  the  plain,  and  conquered 
Sisera  on  the  bank-  of  the  Kishon  (Judg.  iv. 
6-15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of  whom 
"  resembled  the  children  of  a  king,"  were  mur- 
dered here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg. 
viii.  18,  19).  Some  writers,  after  Herder  and 
others,  think  that  Tabor  is  intended  when  it 
is  said  of  Issachar  and  Zebulun  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19,  that  "  they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of 
righteousness."  Dr.  Robinson  has  thus  de- 
scribed the  ruins  which  are  to  be  seen  at  present 
on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  "  All  around  the  top 
are  the  foundations  of  a  thick  wall  built  of 
large  stones,  some  of  which  are  bevelled,  show- 
ing that  the  entire  wall  was  perhaps  originally 
of  that  character.  In  several  parts  are  the  re- 
mains of  towers  and  bastions.  The  chief  re- 
mains are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south 
of  the  little  basin,  and  especially  towards  its 
eastern  end  ;  here  are  —  in  indiscriminate  con- 
fusion—  walls,  and  arches,  and  foundations, 
apparently  of  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  other 
buddings,  some  of  hewn,  and  some  of  large 
bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and  traces  of  a  fort- 
ress are  seen  here,  and  farther  west,  along  the 
southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  arch 
of  a  Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and 
bears  the  name  of  B&b  ei-Hawa,  '  Gate  of  the 
Wind.' "  The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an 
altar  here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazareth 
perform  an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also 
have  a  chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals,  they 
assemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
This  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured  on 
Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the  early 
Christians,  who  adopted  legends  of  this  nature, 
and  re-appears  often  still  in  popular  religious 
works.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  can  be 
proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  later 
history,  that  a  fortress  or  town  existed  on  Ta- 
bor from  very  early  times  down  to  B.C.  53  or 
50  ;  and  as  Joscphus  says  that  he  strengthened 
the  fortifications  there,  about  a.d.  60,  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhab- 
ited during  the  intervening  period,  that  is,  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples  "  up 
into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was  transfig- 
ured before  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2),  we  must 
understand  that  He  brought  them  to  the  sum- 


mit of  the  mountain,  where  they 
themselves. 

Ta'bor  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  as  a  city  of  the  Mcrarite  Levitea,  in  the 
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tribe  of  Zebulun  (ver.  77).  The  list  of  the 
towns  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix.)  contains  the 
name  of  Chisloth-Tahor  (ver.  12).  It  is 
therefore  possible,  either  that  Chisloth-Tabor  is 
abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the  chrouiclcr,  or 
tint .  by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  Merarites  had  established  themselves  on 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount 
Tabor. 

Ta  bor,  the  Plain  Of.  It  has  been  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  is  an  incorrect 
translation,  and  should  be  the  Oak  of  Ta- 
bor. It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  only,  as 
one  of  the  point*  in  the  homeward  journey  of 
Saul  after  his  anointing  by  Samuel.  But  un- 
fortunately, like  so  many  of  the  other  spots 
named  in  this  interesting  passage,  the  position 
of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Kwald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that  Tabor 
and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  Oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel's  nurse,  was  buried 
((Jen.  xxv.  8).  But  this,  though  most  inge- 
niotu,  can  only  be  received  as  a  conjecture. 

Tab'ret.  [Timbrel.] 

Tab  rimon.  Properly  Tabrimmon,  i.e. 
"good  is  Riramon,"  the  Syrian  god.  The 
father  of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18). 

Tache.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
only  in  the  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  fitting*  (Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33, 
xxxv.  11,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  33),  and  appears 
to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by  which  a  curtain 
is  suspended  to  the  rings  from  which  it  hangs, 
or  connected  vertically,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
veil  of  the  Holy  of  ifoliea,  with  the  loops  of 
another  curtain. 

Tach'monite,  the.  "  The  Tachmonite 
that  sat  in  the  seat,"  chief  among  David's  cap- 
tains (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  is  in  I  Chr.  xi.  1 1  called 
"  Jashobeam  an  Hachmonite,"  or,  as  the  mar- 

Ein  givei  it,  "  son  of  Hachmoni."  Kennicott 
as  shown  that  the  words  translated  "  he  that 
sat  in  the  seat "  arc  a  corruption  of  Jashobeam, 
and  that  "  the  Tachmonite  '  is  a  corruption  of 
the  "  son  of  Hachmoni,"  which  wns  the  family 
or  local  name  of  Jashol>eam.  Therefore  he 
concludes  "  Jashobeam  the  Hachmouite  "  to 
have  been  the  true  reading. 

Tad'mor,  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Solomon,  is  the  same  as  the  one  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  to  modern  Europe  by 
the  name,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  Palmyra. 
The  identity  of  the  two  cities  results  from" the 
following  circumstances:  1st,  The  same  city 
is  specially  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
fi,  §  I )  as  bearing  in  his  time  the  name  of  Tad- 
mor among  the  Syrians,  and  Palmyra  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Jerome  translates  Tadmor  hv 
Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  2dly,  The  modern 
Arabic  name  of  Palmyra  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  word,  being  Tadmur  or 
Tathmur.  3dly,  The  word  Tadmor  has  near- 
ly the  same  meaning  as  Palmyra,  signifying 
probably  the  "  City  of  Palms,"  from  Tamar.  a 
palm.    4thly,  The  name  Tadmor  or  Tadmor 


actually  occurs  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  there.  5thly,  In  the  Chronicles, 
the  city  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  by 
Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah, 
and  it  is  named  in  conjunction  with  "  all  the 
store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath."  This 
accords  fully  with  the  situation  of  Palmyra 
[HamatuI  ;  and  there  is  no  other  known  city, 
either  in  the  desert,  or  not  in  the  desert,  which 
can  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  Tadmor.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles,  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  18) 
in  which,  according  to  the  marginal  reading 
(AVrij.  the  statement  that  Solomon  built  Tad- 
mor likewise  occurs.  But  on  referring  to  the 
original  text  (Cethib),  the  word  is  found  to  be, 
not  Tadmor,  but  Tamar.  Now,  as  all  the  other 
towns  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Tamar 
arc  in  Palestine  (Gczer,  Bcth-horon,  Baalath), 
as  it  is  said  of  Tamar  that  it  was  "  in  the  wil- 
derness in  if"  land,"  and  as,  in  Ezckiel's  pro- 
phetical description  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  is 
a  Tamar  mentioned  as  one  of  the  borders  of 
the  land  on  the  south  (Ez.  xlvii.  19),  where,  as 
is  notorious,  there  is  a  desert,  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  did  not 
really  mean  to  refer  to  Palmyra,  and  that  the 
marginal  reading  ot  *  Tadmor "  was  founded 
on  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the  suspicion  naturally  suggests  it- 
self, that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  may 
have  misapprehended  the  original  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Kings,  and  may  have  incorrectly 
written  "  Tadmor  "  instead  of  "  Tamar."  On 
this  hypothesis,  there  would  have  been  a  curious 
circle  of  mistakes ;  and  the  final  result  would 
be,  that  any  supposed  connection  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  foundation  of  Palmvra  mnst  be 
regarded  as  purely  imaginary.  This  conclu- 
sion is  not  necessarily  incorrect  or  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for 
adopting  it.  As  the  city  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  the  whole  Bible,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  into  a  long,  detailed  history  of  it 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  following  lead- 
ing facts,  however,  may  be  mentioned.  Tha 
first  author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmvra 
is  Pliny  the  Elder.  Afterwards  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Appian,  in  connection  with  a  design 
of  Mark  Antony  to  let  his  cavalry  plunder  it. 
In  the  second  century  a.d.,  it  seems  to  have 
been  beautified  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  In 
the  beginning  of"  the  third  century  a.d.,  it  be- 
came a  Roman  colon v  under  Caracalla  (211- 
217  A.n.),  and  received'  the  jus  Italicum.  Sub- 
sequently, in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Roman 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a  senator  of  Pal- 
myra, with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his 

i  services  in  defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia. 
On  the  assassination  of  Odenathus,  his  ccle- 

|  bratcd  wife  Zenobia  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra  into  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy;  and,  in  prosecution  of  this 

|  object,  she,  for  a  while,  successfully  resisted 
the  Roman  arms.    She  was  at  length  defeated 

i  and  taken  captive  by  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
(a.d-  273),  who  left  a  Roman  garrison  in  Pal- 
myra, This  garrison  was  massacred  in  a  re- 
volt ;  and  Aurelian  punished  the  city  by  the 

;  execution  not  only  or  those  who  were  taken  in 
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arms,  but  likewise  of  common  peasants,  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  From  this  blow 
Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there  are 
proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Human  Empire. 

Ta  han.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxvi.  35).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  25,  he  appears  as  the 
son  of  Tclah. 

Ta  ham tes,  the.  The  descendant*  of  the 
preceding  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Ta  hat  h.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Samuel  and  Heman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9, 
22]). — 2.  According  to  the  present  text,  son 
of  Bered,  and  great-grandson  of  Ephraim  (1 
Chr.  vii.  20).  Burrington,  however,  identifies 
Tabath  with  Tahan,  the  son  of  Ephraim.  —  3. 
Grandson  of  the  preceding,  as  the  text  now 
stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  But  Burrington  con- 
siders him  as  a  son  of  Ephraim. 

Taliath.  The  name  of  a  desert-station  of 
the  Israelites  between  Makhcluth  and  Tarah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  26).  The  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

Tah  panhos,   Tehaph  nehes,   Ta  - 

hap  anes.  A  city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and  closely 
resembles  that  of  the'  Egyptian  queen  Tau- 
penes.  The  Coptic  name  of  this  place, 
Tap/uuu,  is  clearly  derived  from  the  LXX. 
form.  Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When 
Julian  an  and  the  other  captains  went  into 
Egypt, "  they  came  to  Tahpanhes  "  (Jer.  xliii. 
7).  The  Jews  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained 
here  (Jer.  xliv.  1 ).  It  was  an  important  town, 
being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter  prophet 
with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16,  xlvi.  14). 
Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh-hophra,  before 
which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones  (xliii.  8-10). 
It  is  mentioned  with  "  Ramease  and  all  the 
land  of  Gesen  "  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus  calls 
this  place  Daphne  of  Pelusium.  In  the  itine- 
rary of  Antonimis,  this  town,  called  Dafno,  is 
placed  sixteen  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Pelusium.  This  position  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  Tel-Defenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  supposes  to  mark  the  site  of  Daph- 
nie.  Can  the  name  be  of  Greek  origin  J  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

Tah  penes,  a  proper  name  of  an  Egyptian 
queen.  She  was  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
received  Hadad  the  Edomite,  and  who  gave 
him  her  sister  in  marriage  (1  K.  xi.  18—20). 
In  the  LXX.,  the  latter  is  called  the  elder  sister 
of  Thekemina;  and,  in  the  addition  to  ch.  xii., 
Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given  Ano, 
the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife,  to  Jero- 
boam. It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  earlier 
statement  are  irreconcilable.  There  is,  there- 
fore, but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  No 
name  that  has  anv  near  resemblance  to  cither 
Tahpenet  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  found 
among  those  of  the  period. 

Tahre'a.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of 
MephilKJsheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41). 

Tah  tim  Hod'shi,  the  Land  of.  One 

of  the  places  visited  bv  Joab  during  his  census 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  "it  occurs  lietween  Gilead 
and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  The 


has  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  The  eld  rcf 
sions  throw  no  light  upon  it. 

Talent,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews. 

[  WtKiHTH.  ] 

Tali  tha  OU'mi.  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark 
v.  41 ),  signifying  "  Damsel,  arise." 

Talma  l.  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of 
"  the  Anak  "  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of 
Judah  (Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh,  xv!  14;  Judg.  i. 
10). — 2.  Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Gcshur 
(2  Sam.  iti.  3,  xiii.  37  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He 
was  probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on 
David. 

Tal'mon.  The  head  of  a  family  of  door- 
keepers in  the  Temple,  "  the  porters  for  the 
camps  of  the  sons  of  Levi "  (1  Chr.  ix.  17; 
Neh.  xi.  19).  Some  of  his  descendants  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ;  Neh.  vii. 
45),  and  were  employed  in  their  hereditary 
office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh. 
xii.  25). 

Tal'safl.    Elasah  (1  Esd.  ix.  22).  Ap. 

Ta  man.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or 
Thamah  (Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zcrubbalicl  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

Ta  mar.  The  name  of  three  women  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  Israel.  —  1.  The 
wife  successively  of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er 
and  Onan  'Gen.  xxxviii.  6-30).  Htr  impor- 
tance in  the  sacred  narrative  depend*  on  the 
great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the  point 
of  extinction.  Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah's  wife  Bathshuah 
died;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
brothers.  Accordingly  shj  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  entrapping  the  father  him- 
self into  the  union  which  he  feared  for  hi  4  son. 
He  took  her  for  one  of  the  unfortunate  women 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  impure  rites  of 
the  Canaanite  worship.  He  promised  her,  as 
the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a  kid  from  the 
floeks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  as  his 
pledge  his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid 
he  sent  back  bv  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hirah 
of  Adullam.  The  woman  could  nowhere  be 
found.  Months  afterwards  it  was  discovered 
to  be  his  own  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  She 
was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges 
which  Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was  no 
less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The  fruit* 
of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharez  and 
Zarah  ;  and  through  Pharez  the  sacred  line 
was  continued.  —  2.  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maachah  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sis- 
ter of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32  ;  1  Chr.  iii. 
9 ) .  She  and  her  brother  were  alike  remarkable 
for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  This  fatal  beau- 
ty inspired  a  frantic  passion  in  her  half-brother 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam. 
Morning  by  morning,  as  he  received  the  visits 
of  his  friend  Jonadab,  he  was  |>aler  and  thin- 
ner. Jonadab  discovered  the  cause,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wicked  purpose.  He  was  to  feign  sickness. 
The  king,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
considerable  affecuon,  almost  awe,  for  him,  as 
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the  eldest  son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21  ;  LXX.),  ' 
came  to  visit'him  ;  ami  Amnon  entreated  the 
pnwmo  of  Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
alone  eouhl  give  him  food  that  he  would  cat. 
It  would  almost  ^em  that  Tamar  wan  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  art  of  baking  palatable 
cakes.  She  came  to  his  house,  took  the  dough 
and  kneaded  it,  and  then,  in  his  presence, 
kneaded  it  a  second  time  into  the  form  of  cukes. 
She  then  took  the  pan  in  which  they  had  been 
baked,  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a  heap  be-  j 
fore  the  prince.  He  caused  his  attendants  to 
retire,  called  her  to  the  inner  room,  and  there, 
accomplished  his  design.  In  her  touching 
remonstrance,  two  points  are  remarkable  :  first, 
the  expression  of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime 
"  in  Israel,"  implying  the  loftier  standard  of 
morals  that  prevailed,  as  compared  with  other 
countries  at  that  time;  and.  secondly,  the 
belief  that  even  this  standard  might  be  overtime 
lawfully  by  royal  authority,  —  "  Speak  to  the 
king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee."  , 
The  brutral  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  , 
at  his  barbarous  insult,  even  surpassing  her 
indignation  at  his  shameful  outrage,  arc  pa- 
thetically and  graphically  told.  The  story  of 
Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has  the  interest  of 
revealing  to  us  the  interior  of  the  royal  house- 
hold beyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1.)  The  establishments  of  the 
princes.    (2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  em- 

filoyments.  (3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses. 
4.)  The  relation  of  the  king  to  the  princes 
and  to  the  law. — 3.  Daughter  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  ultimately,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  became  the  mother 
jf  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or 
wife  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2). 

Til  mar.  A  spot  on  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  Judah,  named  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19, 
xlviu.  28,  only ;  evidently  called  from  a  palm- 
tree.  If  not  Ilazaxon  Tamar,  the  old  name  of 
Engedi,  it  may  be  a  place  called  Thamar  in 
the  OnemaMirxm  {"  Hazazon  Tamar  "),  a  day's 
journey  south  of  Hebron. 

Turn  muz.  Properly  "the  Tammuz," 
the  article  indicating,  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  word  had  been  regarded  as  an  appel- 
lative (Ez.  viii.  14).  Jerome  identities  Tammuz 
with  Adonis,  and  in  so  doing  has  been  •  lowed 
by  most  subsequent  commentators.  The  slight 
hint  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the 
Worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has  been 
sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly 
mourning  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels. 
But  beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  especial  J 
Weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome. 

Ta'nach.  A  slight  variation  of  the  name 
Taasach  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 

Tanhu  moth.    The  father  of  Seraiah  in  1 
the  time  of  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl. 
8). 

Ta'nis  (dud.  i.  10).   [Zoas.]  Ap. 

Ta'phath.  The  daugnter  of  Solomon,  who 
was  married  to  Bcn-Abinadab  (I  K.  iv.  11). 

Ta'phon.  One  of  the  cities  in  Judrea  for- 
tified by  Buechides  (1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  is 
probably  the  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Ap. 

Tappu  ah.    1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  dis- 


trict of  the  Shefclah,  or  Lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34  ) 
It  was  no  doubt  situuted  on  the  lower  sloths  of 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  W.  portion  of  Judah, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  —  2.  A 
place  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph "  (Josh.  xvi.  8*  xvii.  8).  Its  full  name 
was  probably  En-tappuah  (xvii.  7).  It  seems 
natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the  S  \V. 
of  .Y«Wus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  HWy 
Falailc. 

Tappu  ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Betu-Taituah. 

Tappu  ah,  the  Land  of.  A  district 
named  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  lie* 
twecn  Ephraim  and  Mauassch  (Josh.  xvii.  8). 
The  name  has  not  yet  been  met  with  at  all  in 
the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ta'ratu  A  desert-station  of  the  Israelites 
between  Tahath  and  Mithcah  (Num.  xxxiii. 
27). 

Tar'alah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27). 

Tare  a.  The  same  as  Tahrca,  the  son  of 
Micah  (1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Tares.  There  v.an  be  little  doubt  that  the 
C<>"uvta  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  25)  denote 
the  weed  called  "  darnel  "  {Lolium  temulmtum). 
The  word  used  by  the  evangelist  is  an  Orient- 
al, and  not  a  Greek  term.  The  darnel,  before  it 
comes  into  ear,  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
wheat ;  hence  the  command  that  the  zizania 
should  be  left  to  »he  harvest,  lest,  while  men 
plucked  up  the  tares,  "  they  should  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  them."  Dr.  Stanley,  however, 
speaks  of  women  and  fhildrcn  picking  up  from 
trie  wheat  in  the  corn-fields  of  Samaria  the  tall 
green  stalks  still  called  by  the  Arabs  zuwdn. 
"  These  stalks,"  he  continues,  "  if  sown  design- 
edly throughout  the  fields,  would  be  insepara- 
ble from  the  wheat,  from  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  thev  are  at 
first  sight  hardly  distinguishable."  Tne  grain- 
growers  in  Palestine  believe  that  the  zuwan  is 
merely  a  degenerate  wheat ;  that  in  wet  seasons 
the  wheat  turns  to  tares. 

Turguras.    [Versions,  Chaldee.I 

Tarpelites,  the.  A  race  of  colonists 
who  were  planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
(Ezr.  iv.  9).  They  have  not  been  identified 
with  anv  certainty. 

Tar ''Bhish.  1.  Probably  Tartessus,  a  city 
and  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Javan  (Gen  x.  4 ;  1  K.  x.  22,  xxii  48  [49] ; 
1  Chr.  i.  7;  Ps.  xlviii.  8,  Ixvii.  10;  Is.  u.  16, 
xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  Ix.  9,  lxvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13;  Jon.  i.  3,  iv.  2). 
The  identity  of  the  two  places  is  rendered  high- 
ly probable  by  the  following  circumstances : 
1st.  There  is  a  very  close  similarity  of  name 
between  them,  Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish 
in  the  Aramaic  form.  2dly.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  special  relation  between  Tarshish 
and  Tyre,  as  there  was  at  one  time  lietween 
Tartessus  and  the  Pluenicians.  3dly.  The  ar- 
ticles which  Tarshish  is  stated  by  tlie  prophet 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre 
are  precisely  such  as  we  know  through  classical 
writers  to  have  been  productions  of  the  Spanish 
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Peninsula.  In  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of  Tar- 
shish in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name 
and  other  circumstanced  already  mentioned,  is 
reasonably  conclusive  ad  to  id  identity  with 
Tartessus.  For  even  now  the  countries  iu 
Kurope,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  tin  is  found,  are  very  few  ;  and,  in 
reference  to  ancient  timed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  such  countries,  except  Iberia  or 
Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  somewhat  less  in 
extent  than  Portugal,  and  Cornwall  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof,  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
the"  River  Baetis  (now  the  Guadalquivir)  was 
formerly  called  Tartessus,  thai  the  city  Tartes- 
sus  was"  situated  between  the  two  arms  by  which 
the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 


adjoining  country  was  called  Tartessia.  2. 
From  the  Book  of  Chronicles  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  accessible  from  the 
Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  of  the 
south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshaphat  caused  to 
be  constructed  at  Ezion-gober  on  the  /Elanitic 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said 
in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xx.  36)  that  they 
were  made  to  go  to  Tarshish ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  navy  of  shi|>s,  which  Solomon  had  pre- 
viously made  in  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  ix.  26),  is 
said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  ix.  21)  to  have 
gone  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of  Hiram. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  these 
passages  in  the  Chronicles  contemplated  a  voy- 
age to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  going 
round  what  has  since  been  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  expression,  "  ships  of  Tar- 
shish," originally  meant  ships  destined  to  go 
to  Tarshish  ;  and  then  probably  came  to  signify 
large  Phoenician  ships,  of  a  particular  size  and 
description,  destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as 
in  English  "  East-Indiaman "  was  a  general 
name  given  to  vessels,  some  of  which  were 
not  intended  to  go  to  India  at  all.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  word  Tarshish  was  also  used 
to  "signify  anv  distant  place,  and  in  this  case 
would  be*  applied  to  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  imports  with 
which  the  fleet  returned,  which  are  specified  as 
"gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks"  (1  K. 
x.  22).  The  gold  might  possibly  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Africa,  or  from  Ophir  in  Arabia, 
and  the  ivory  and  the  apes  might  likewise  have 
been  imported  from  Africa ;  but  the  peacocks 
point  conclusively,  not  to  Africa,  but  to  India. 
There  are  only  two  species  known ;  both  in- 
habit the  continent  and  islands  of  India :  so  that 
the  mention  of  the  peacock  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  voyage  having  been  to 
Africa.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
importation  of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the 
Hebrew  name  for  the  ape  and  the  peacock. 
Neither  of  these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or  even 
Semitic,  origin ;  and  each  points  to  India. 
Thus  the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  Koph,  while 
the  Sanscrit  word  is  ham.  Again,  the  Hebrew 
word  for  pencock  is  tukki,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  toka  in  the 
Ta~:i  i 
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are  not,  however, 


ficient  daw  for  determining  what  were  the 
in  India  or   the  Indian  islands  which 


reached  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
though  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
that  they  went  to  Point  de  Ualie,  in  Ceylon,  is 
verv  probable. 

Tar  8UB.  The  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  "  no 
mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to 
all  time  as  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  xx"i.39,  xxii.  3). 
Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history, 
it  was  a  city  of  some  considerable  consequence. 
After  Alexander's  conquests  had  swept  this 
way,  and  the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  established 
at  Antioch,  Tarsus  usually  belonged  to  that 
kingdom,  though  for  a  time  it  was  under  the 
Ptolemies.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  it  took 
Cassar's  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  him  had  its  name  changed  to  Juliopolis. 
Augustus  made  it  a  "free  city."  It  was  re- 
nowned as  a  place  of  education 'under  the  early 
Roman  emperors.  Strabo  compares  it  in  this 
respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Tarsus  also 
was  a  place  of  much  commerce.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  wild  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any  importance  re- 
main. 

Tar'tak.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite, 
or  Avvite,  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31 ). 
According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is 
said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass.  A  Persian  or  Penlvi  origin  has  been 
suggested  for  the  name,  according  to  which  it 
signifies  either  "  intense  darkness,  or  "  hero  of 
darkness,"  or  the  underworld,  and  so  perhaps 
some  planet  of  ill  luck,  as  Saturn  or  Mars. 

Tar  tan,  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviii. 
17  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  proper  name.  Recent  discoveries  make  it 
probable  that  in  Tartan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and 
Rabshakeh,  wo  have  not  a  proper  name  at  all, 
but  a  title  or  official  designation,  like  Pharaoh 
or  Surena.  The  Assyrian  Tartan  is  a  general, 
or  commander-in-chief. 

Tatna  i,  satrap  of  the  province  west  of 
the  Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
(Ezr.  v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  The  name  is  thought 
to  be  Persian. 

Taverns,  the  Three.  [Three  Tav- 
erns.] 

Taxes.  I.  Under  the  Judges,  according 
to  the  theocratic  government  contemplated 
by  the  law,  the  only  payments  incumbent 
upon  the  people  as  of  permanent  obligation 
were  the  Tithes,  the  First-Fruit*,  the 
Rej>emption-Movky  of  the  first-born,  and 
other  offerings  as  belonging  to  special  occa- 
sions. The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the 
half-shekel  as  "  atonement-monev,"  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of 
the  people  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  character  of  a  recurring  tax,  but 
to  have  been  supplementary  to  the  freewill- 
offerings  of  Ex.  xxr.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one 
purpose  of  the  construction  of  the  sacred  tent. 
In  later  times,  indeed,  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  there  was  an  annual  payment  for 
maintaining  the  fabric  and  services  of  the 
Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this  begins  by  the 
voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third  of  a  shekel 
(Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then  there  was  no 
such  payment  recognized  as  neccssarv.  A  little 
later  the  third  became  a  half,  and  "under  the 
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name  of  the  didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  paid 
by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  living.  —  II.  The  kingdom,  with  it* 
centralized  government  and  greater  magnifi- 
cence, involved,  of  course,  a  larger  expenditure, 
and  therefore  a  heavier  taxation.  The  chief 
burden*  appear  to  have  been,  { 1 )  A  tithe  of 
the  produce  both  of  the  soil  and  of  live  stock 
(I  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  (2)  Forced  military  ser- 
vice for  a  month  every  year  (1  Sam.  riiL  12; 
I  K.  ix.  22;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  (3)  Gifts  to  the 
king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  xvii.  18).  (4)  Im- 
port duties  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The  monopoly  of 
certain  branches  of  commerce  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x. 
28,  29,  xxii.  48).  (6)  The  appropriation  to  the 
king's  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am.  vii.  1). 
At  times,  too,  in  the  history  of  both  the  king- 
doms, there  were  special  burdens.  A  tribute  of 
fifty  shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  by  Mcnahcm 
to  the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and  under 
his  successor  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form  of  an 
annual  tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4).  —  III.  Under  the 
Persian  Empire,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  were, 
in  their  broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
of  other  subject  races.  The  financial  system 
which  gained  for  Darius  Hystaspis  the  name 
of  the  "  shopkeeper-king  "  involved  the  pay- 
ment by  each  satrap  of  a  fixed  sum  as  the  trib- 
ute due  from  his  province.  In  Juda-u,  an  in 
other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had  to  provide 
in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor's 
household,  besides  a  money-pavmcnt  of  fortv 
shekels  a  day  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  'in  Ezr.  iv.  13, 
20,  vii.  24,  we  get  a  formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  influ- 
ence of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethi- 
nim,  an  immunity  from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24) ; 
but  the  burden  pressed  heavily  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  —  IV.  Under  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  kings,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews 
became  yet  heavier.  The  "farming"  system 
of  finance  was  adopted  in  its  worst  form.  The 
taxes  were  put  up  to  auction.  The  contract 
■um  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judica,  Samaria, 
had  been  estimated  at  about  8,000  talents.  An 
unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid  double  that 
■um,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the  province, 
and  by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of  Turk- 
ish or  Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze  out  a  large 
margin  of  profit  for  himself.  —  V.  The  pressure 
of  Roman  taxation,  if  not  absolutely  heavier, 
was  probably  more  galling,  as  being  more  thor- 
ough and  systematic,  more  distinctively  a  mark 
•f  bondage.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompcy  was  followed  immediately  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tribute,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  10,000  talents.  When  Judaea 
became  formally  a  Roman  province,  the  whole 
financial  system  of  the  empire  came  a«  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  Th»  taxes  were  systemati- 
cally farmed,  and  the  pub't-ans  appeared  as  a 
new  curse  to  the  country.  T&S  PortOTM  were 
levied  at  harbors,  piers,  and  the  ga:es  o*  dues 
(Matt.  xvii.  24  ;  Rom.  xiii.  7).  In  addition  »o 
this,  there  was  the  poll-tax  paid  by  every  Jew, 
and  looked  upon,  for  that  reason,  as  the  special 
badge  of  servitude.  United  with  this,  as  part 
of  the  same  system,  there  was  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  property-tax  of  some  kind.    In  addi- 


1  tion  to  these  general  taxes,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a  special  house-duty 
about  this  period. 

Taxing.  The  English  word  now  conveys 
to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax  or  trib- 
ute actually  levied  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  16th  century  for  the  simple  assess- 
ment of  a  subsidy  upon  the  property  of  a  given 
county,  or  the  registration  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of" a  poll-tax.  Two  distinct  registra- 
tions, or  taxings,  arc  mentioned  in  the  N  T., 
I  lioth  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first  is  said  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  that  "all  the  world  (i.e.  the  Roman 
Empire)  should  be  taxed"  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  is 
I  connected  by  the  evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  [Cvrenils.]  The 
second,  and  more  important  (Acts  v.  37),  is 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with  the 
revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

Te  bah.  Eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nahor,  by 
his  concubine  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tebali  ah.  Third  son  of  Hosah  of  the 
children  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  II). 

Tet>eth.  [Month.] 

Tehin  nah.  The  father  or  founder  of 
Ir-Nahash,  the  city  of  Nahash,  and  son  of  Esh- 
ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12). 

Teil-tree.  1*>ak) 

Teko'a  and  Teko  ah,  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  on  the  range  of  hills 
which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch  eastward 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Jerome  says  that  Te- 
koa  was  six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and 
that  as  he  wrote  he  had  that  village  daily  before 
his  eyes.  In  his  Onomasticon,  he  represents 
Tekoa  as  nine  miles  only  from  Jerusalem  ; 
but  elsewhere  he  agree*  with  Euscbius  in 
making  the  distance  twelve  miles.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  Hebrew  catalogue  of  towns 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  but  is  inserted  in  that 
passage  of  the  Septuagint.  The  "  wise  wo- 
man whom  Joab  employed  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation l*ctwcen  David  and  Absalom  was  ob- 
tained from  this  place  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Here 
also  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkcsh,  one  of  David's 
thirty,  "  the  mighty  men,"  was  liom,  and  was 
called  on  that  account  "  the  Tekbitc  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26).  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  Re- 
holoam  fortified,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
I  as  a  defence  against  invasion  from  the  south 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some  of  the  people  from  Te- 
koa took  part  in  building  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
iii.  5,  27).  In  Jer.  vi.  1,  the  prophet  exclaims, 
"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Tekoa,  ana  set  up  a  sing 
of  fire  in  Beth-Ilaccerem."  But  Tekoa  is 
chiefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the 

Erophet  Amos  (Amos  vii.  14).  Tekoa  is 
nown  still  as  Trkua,  and,  though  it  lies 
somewhat  aside  from  the  ordinary  route,  has 
!  been  visited  and  descrilied  bv  several  recent 
travellers.  Its  distance  from  tieit  Uihm  agreea 
precisely  with  that  assigned  by  the  early  writ- 
ers as  the  distance  between  Tekoa  and  Bethle- 
ncm.  It  is  within  sight  also  of  the  "  Frank 
Mountain,"  beyond  question  the  famous  He- 
rodium.  or  site  of  Herod's  Castle,  which  Jo- 
sephus  represents  as  near  the  ancient  Tekoa. 
It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which  spreads  itself 
I  out  into  an  irregular  plain  of  moderate  extent. 
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Various  ruins  exist  at  Tekoa,  such  as  the  walls 
of  houses,  cisterns,  broken  columns,  and  heaps 
of  building-stones.  Some  of  these  stones  have 
the  so-called  "  bevelled  "  edges,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  show  a  Hebrew  origin.  Near  TekAa, 
among  the  same  mountains,  on  the  brink  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  are  the  ruins  of  Khuieitun, 
DOMlblj  a  corruptiou  of  Kerioth  (.losh.  xv,  23), 
and  in  that  case  perhaps  the  birthplace  of  Judas 
the  traitor,  who  was  thence  called  Iscariot,  i.e. 
"  QUU1  of  Kerioth."  High  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  is  an  opening  in  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  which  leads  into  an  immense  subter- 
ranean labyrinth,  which  many  supjxjse  may 
have  been  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  One  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  in  Christian  times  seems  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Tekoa. 

Teko  a.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealo- 
gies of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5)  as  the  sou 
of  Ashar,  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  town 
of  Tekoa  is  meant. 

Teko'ite,  the.  Ira  ben  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  warriors,  is  thus  designated  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  26  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  The  com- 
mon people  among  tub  Tekoites  displayed 
grvat  activity  in  the  repairs  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Neherainh  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27). 

Tel-ftT3ib  was  probably  a  city  of  Chaldasa 
or  Babylonia,  not  of  Upj»er  Mesopotamia,  as 
generally  imagined  (Ez.  iii.  15).  The  whole 
scene  of  Ezckiel's  preaching  and  visions  seems 
to  have  been  Chaldiean  Proper  ;  and  the  Uiver 
Chcbar,  as  already  observed,  was  not  the  A'Aa- 
bour,  but  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

Te'lah.  A  descendant  of  Ephraim,  and 
anei"»tor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Tel  aim.  The  place  at  which  Saul  collected 
and  numbered  his  forces  before  his  attack  on 
Ainalek  (1  Sam.  xv.  4  only).  It  may  lie  iden- 
tical with  Tklkm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mul- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  I  Sam.  xv.  4,  viz.  Gilgal, 
is  remarkable,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  induce 
the  belief  that  in  this  case  the  LXX.  and  Jose- 
ireservcd  the  right  name,  ami  that, 
we  should,  with  them,  read 
Gilgal.  The  Targum  renders  it  "  lambs  of  the 
Passover,"  according  to  a  curious  fancv,  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  books,  that  the 
army  met  at  the  Passover,  and  that  the  census 
was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

Tolas  sar  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12  and 
in  Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a  city  inhabited  by  "  the 
children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  conquered, 
and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the 
Assyrians.  In  both  it  is  connected  with  Go- 
zan"  (Gauzanitis),  Haran  (Carrhie,  now  liar- 
ran),  and  Rezeph  (the  /?»!;«/>/«  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to  the  hill- 
country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamia!!  plain. 
Telassar.  the  chief  city  of  a  triltc  known  as  the 
Bad  Eden,  must  have  liecn  in  Western  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  neighborhood  of  Harran  and 
Drfa. 

Tel  cm.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Ziph  and  Bealoth,  but  has  not  been 
identified.  The  name  Dhulldm  Is  found  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  Kfihb*  el-Baul,  south 
of  W-A/iVA  and  Ar'arah  —  a  position  very  suita- 
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phus  have  prescrvci 
instead  of  Tclaim, 


J  Tel  em.  A  porter  or  doorkeepei  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21'.  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  Tai.mon  in  Neh.  xii. 

:  25. 

Tei-Har'sa,  or  Tel-Har'esha,  one  of 

the  Babylonian  towns,  or  villages,  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61.  It  was  probably 
in  the  low  country,  neur  the  sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Tcl-Mclah  and  Cherub ;  but  we  cannot 
identify  it  with  any  known  site. 

Tel-Me'lah  is  joined  with  Tel-Harsa  and 
Cherub  in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under 
Tel-Haksa.  It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of 
Ptolemy. 

Te  nia.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishraael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  30) ;  whence  the  tribe  called 
after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19,  Jcr.  xxv. 
23  ;  and  also  the  land  occupied  by  this  tribe  ( Is. 

xxi.  13, 14).  The  name  is  identified  satisfacto- 
rily with  Teyma,  a  small  town  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  between  it  and  Wadi-I-Kurk,  on  the 
road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan.  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Doomat-el -Jendel, 
which  agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition 
with  the  Ishmae'litc  Dumah,  and  the  country 
of  Kcvdar,  or  Kedar. 

To  man .  1.  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau 
by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  1  Chr.  i. 
36,  53).  —  2.  A  country,  and  probably  a  city, 
named  after  the  Edomite  phy larch,  or  from 
which  the  phylarch  took  his  name.  The  He- 
brew signifies  "  south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix.  9  ;  Is. 
xliii.  6)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  land  of 
Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the  land  of 
Edora,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons 
of  the  East,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  men- 
tioned in  five  places  by  the  prophets,  in  four 
of  which  it  is  connected  with  Edom,  and  in 
two  with  Dedan  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8  ,•  Ez.  xxv.  13). 
In  common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome mention  Teman  as  a  town  in  their  day 
distant  15  miles  from  Pctra,  and  a  Roman  post. 
The  identification  of  the  existing  Maan  with 
this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct ;  but 
it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  grounds.  The 
gentilic  noun  of  Teman  is  teinani  (Job  ii.  11, 

xxii.  1 ),  and  Eliphaz  the  Teman ite  was  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs 
also  in  (Km.  xxxvi.  34,  where  the  land  of  Te- 
nant is  mentioned. 

Te'mani.  [Teman.] 

Te'manite.  [Teman.] 

Te'meni.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  father  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Temple.  Solomon's  Temple.  —  It  was 
David  who  first  proposed  to  replace  the  Taberna- 
cle hy  a  more  permanent  building,  but  was  for- 
bidden for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.) ;  and  though  he  col- 
lected materials,  and  made  arran^ments,  the 
execution  of  the  task  was  left  for  his  son  Solo- 
mon. He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram  king 
Of  Tyre,  commenced  this  great  undertaking  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  it 
in  seven  years,  al>out  1005  b.c.  according  to 
the  received  chronology.  On  comparing  the 
Temple,  as  described  in  1  Kings  vi.  and  2 
Chronicles  ii.  and  by  Josephus  vii.  3,  with  the 
Tabernacle,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is, 
that  all  the  arrangements  were  identical,  and  the 
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dimensions  of  every  part  exactly  donhlc  those 
of  the  preceding  structure.  Thus  the  Holy  of 
Uolics  in  the  Tabernacle  was  a  cube,  ten  cubits 


Flan  of  Solomon'*  Temple,  •howina  lh«  dltpoaltloa  of  the 
chamber*  la  two  Rorica. 

each  way ;  in  the  Temple  it  was  twenty  cubits. 
The  Hnly  Place  or  outer  hall  was  ten  cubits 
wide  by  twenty  long  and  ten  high  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. In  the  Temple,  all  these  dimensions 
were  exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the  Taber- 
nacle was  five  cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  ten  ; 
its  width  in  both  instances  being  the  width  of 
the  house.  The  chambers  round  the  house 
and  the  Tabernacle  were  each  five  cubits  wide 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  difference  being  that 
in  the  Temple  the  two  walls  taken  together 
made  up  a  thickness  of  five  cubits,  thus  mak- 
ing ten  cubits  for  the  chambers.  Taking  all 
these  parts  together,  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Temple  measured  eighty  cubits  by  forty  ;  that 
of  the  Tabernacle  was  forty  by  twenty  ;  and 
what  is  more  striking  than  even  this,  is,  that 
though  the  walls  were  ten  cubits  high  in  the 
one,  and  twenty  cuhits  in  the  other,  the  whole 
height  of  the  Tabernacle  was  fifteen,  that  of 
the  Temple  thirty  cubits ;  the  one  roof  rising 
five,  the  other  ten  cuhits  above  the  height  of 
the  internal  walls.  So  far  as  the  dimensions 
above  quoted  are  concerned,  every  thing  is  as 
clear  and  as  certain  as  any  thing  that  can  lie 
predicated  of  any  building  of  which  no  remains 
exist ;  but  beyond  this  there  are  certain  minor 

!)roblems  by  no  means  so  easy  to  resolve,  but 
brtunately  they  are  of  much  less  importance. 
The  first  is  the  height.  —  That  given  in  1  K. 
vi.  2  —  of  thirtv  cubits  —  is  so  reasonable  in 
proportion  to  the  other  dimensions,  that  the 
matter  might  be  allowed  to  rest  there,  were  it 
no'  for  the  assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  that  the 
height,  though  apparently  only  of  the  porch, 
was  1 20  cubits  =  1 80  feet.  Both  Josephns  and 
the  Talmud  persistently  assert  that  there  was 
a  superstructure  on  the  Temple  equal  in  height 
to  the  lower  part ;  and  the  total  height  they,  in 
accordance  with  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  call 


1 20  cubits  or  1 80  feet.  In  looking  through  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  for  something  to  sug- 
gest what  this  might  be,  the  only  thing  that 
occurs  is  the  platform  or  Tnlar  that  existed  on 
the  roofs  of  tlie  (miIucc  temples  at  Pcrscpolis. 

Jnrhin  and  liuaz.  —  There  are  no  features 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon  which 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  liecn 
so  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  form  of  the  two 
pillars  of  brass  which  were  set  up  in  the  porch 
of  the  house.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that 
they  were  not  pillars  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  but  obelisks;  for  this,  however,  there 
does  not  appear  to  lie  any  authority.  Accord, 
ing  to  I  K.  vii.  15,  et  ser/.,  the  pillars  were  eigh- 
teen cubits  high  and  twelve  in  circumference, 
with  capitals  five  cubits  in  height.  Above  this 
was  (tar.  19)  another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  lily-work,  four  cubits  in  height,  but 


Cornice  of  lltjr-work  at 


which,  from  the  second  mention  of  it  \a 
ver.  22,  seems  more  probably  to  have  been  an 
entablature,  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
order.  As  these  members  make  out  twenty- 
seven  cubits,  leaving  three  cubits  or  four  and 
a  half  feet  for  the  slope  of  the  roof,  the  whole  de- 
sign seems  reasonable  and  proper.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  correct,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
suggesting  that  the  lily-work  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Perscpolftan  cornice,  which 
is  probably  nearer  in  style  to  that  of  the  build- 
ings at  Jerusalem  than  anv  thing  else  we  know 
of. 

Infernal  Support*.  —  The  existence  of  these 
two  pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  inquiry 
whieh  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked  : 
Were  there  any  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the 
Temple  1  If  they  were  introduced  at  «dl.  there 
must  have  been  four  in  the  sanctuary,  and  ten 
in  the  hall,  not  necessarily  equally  spaced,  in  n 
transverse  direction,  but  probably  standing  six 
cubits  from  the  walls,  leavfng  a  centre  aisle  of 
eight  cubits.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  very 
much  the  same  that  met  us  in  discussing  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle.  No  internal 
supports  to  the  roofs  of  either  of  these  buildings 
are  mentioned  anywhere.    But  the  difficulties 
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of  construction  without  them  would  have  been  help  suspecting  that  this  hut  dimension  is  some- 
so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so  usual  what  in  excess  of  the  truth.  The  only  other 
and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  can   description  of  this  temple  is  found  in  Hccata-us 

the  Abderitc,  who  wrote  shortly  alter  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  he  says,  that  "  in  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  city,  is  a  stone  walled  enclo- 
sure about  500  feet  in  length,  and  100  cubits  in 
width,  with  double  gates,"  in  which  he  describe* 
the  temple  as  being  situated.  Hccatuuis  also 
mentions  that  the  altar  was  twenty  cubits 
-•I'mp-  and  ten  high.  And,  although  he  men- 
tions the  temple  itself,  he  unfortunately  does 


hardly  understand  their  not  being  employed. 
Chainbers.  —  The  only  other  feature  which  re- 
mains to  be  noticed  is  the  application  of  three 
tiers  of  small  chambers  to  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  externally  on  all  sides,  except  that  of 
the  entrance.  Though  not  expressly  so  stated, 
these  were  a  sort  of  monastery,  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  priests  who  were  either  per- 
manently or  in  turn  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Temple.    The  lowest  story  wan  only  five 


cubits  in  width,  the  next  six,  and  the  upper  not  supply  us  with  any  dimensions.  From 
seven,  allowing  an  offset  of  one  cubit  on  the  j  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that  if"  the  priests 
aide  of  the  Temple,  or  of  nine  inches  on  each  1  and  Lcvites,  and  elders  of  families,  were  discon- 
side,  on  which  the  flooring-joists  rested,  so  as  solute  at  seeing  how  much  more  sumptuous  the 
not  to  cut  into  the  walls  of  the  Temple.    It  is,  old  temple  was  than  the  one  which,  on  account 


at  all  ana! 

rim,  we  And  a  similar  range  on  either  hand. 
Outer  Court.  —  The  enclosure  of  the  Temple 
consisted,  according  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vi.  36), 
of  a  low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a 
row  of  cedar-beams,  both  probably  highly  orna- 
mented. As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
same  duplication  of  dimensions  took  place  in 
this  as  in  all  the  other  features  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  ten 
cubits,  or  lifteen  feet,  in  height,  and  almost 
certainly  100  cubits  north  and  south,  and  2O0 
east  and  west.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  any  porticoes  or  gateways  or  any  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  of  this  enclosure. 

Temple  or  Zeki  hhaiiel. —  We  have  very 
few  particulars  regarding  the  temple  which 
the  Jews  erected  after  their  return  from  the 
Captivity  (cir.  520  n.c),  and  no  description 
that  would  enable  us  to  realize  its  appearance. 
But  there  are  some  dimensions  given  in  the 
Bible  and  elsewhere,  which  are  extremely  inter- 
esting as  affording  points  of  comparison  be- 

t ^  (  '  1 1    it  And  t llO  tA»lHllll.-ii  W  1 1 1  ■  )  i  Jilt  1_ J  it,  or 

were  erected  after  it.    The  first  and  most  au- 


again,  only  at  Persepolis  that  we  find  any  thing  of  their  poverty,  they  hail  just  been  able  to 
ilogous  to  this  ;  in  the  Palace  of  Da-   erect"  (Ezr.  iii.  12),  it  certainly  was  not  Ikv 


cause  it  was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension 
had  I  wen  increased  one-third.  In  speaking  of 
these  temples,  we  must  always  l>ear  in  mind 
thut  their  dimensions  were  practically  very  lar 
inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen.  Even  that  of 
Ezra  is  not  larger  than  an  average  parish 
church  of  the  last  century:  Solomon's  was 
smaller.  It  was  the  lavish  display  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  elaboration  of  caned  orna- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  textile  fabrics, 
which  made  up  their  splendor,  and  rendered 
them  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Temple  of  EzekieL —  The  vision  of  a 
temple  which  the  prophet  Ezckicl  saw  while 
residing  on  the  (tanks  of  the  Chebar  in  Babvlo- 
nia,  in  the  25th  year  of  the  Captivity,  does  "not 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  not  a  description  of  a  temple  that  ever  was 
built  or  ever  could  be  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and 
can  consequently  only  lie  considered  as  the  beam 
I  iJAil  of  wnat  a  Shemitic  temple  ought  to  be. 
Notwithstanding  its  ideal  character,  the  whole 
is  extremely  curious,  as  showing  what  were  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jews  in  this  direction,  nnd 
thentic  arc  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  I  how  different  they  were  from  those  of  other  nn- 
(vi.  3),  when  quoting  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  tions  ;  and  it  is  interesting  here,  inasmuch  as 
wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the  house  be  bui'lded,  j  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arrange- 
the  place  where  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  ;  menu  of  Herod's  Temple  were  in  a  great  meas- 
the  foundations  thereof  Ik-  strongly  laid;  the  j  urc  influenced  bv  the  description  here  given, 
height  thereof  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  [  Temple  of  Herod.  —  For  our  knowledge 
thereof  threescore  cubits,  with  three  rows  of  [  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  temples 
great  stones,  and  a  row  of  new  timber."  Jose-  !  we  are  indebted  almost  whollv  to  the  works  of 
phus  quotes  this  passage  almost  literally,  but  in  j  Josephus,  with  an  occasional  hint  from  the  Tal- 
doing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to  translate  I  mud.    The  Bible,  unfortunately,  contains  noth- 


the  word  here  called  row  as  "story,"  as  indeed 
the  sense  would  lead  us  to  inter.  The  other 
dimensions  of  sixtv  cubits  in  breadth  is  twenty 
cubits  in  excess  of"  that  of  Solomon's  Temple  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness, 
for  we  find,  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
that  it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  tem- 
ple when  rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  by  Herod. 
We  are  left  therefore  with  the  alternative  of 

assuming  that  the  porch  and  the  chambers  all  and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure 
round  were  twenty  cubits  in  width,  including  measuring  externally  400  cubits  each  wav.  It 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  instead  of  ten  cubiw,  has  already  been  pointed  out  [Jeiiis  alem] 
as  in  the  earlier  building.  This  alteration  in  that  the  temple  was  certainly  situated  in  the 
the  width  of  the  Ptcromatn  made  the  temple  S.  W.  angle  of  the  area  now  known  ns  the  Ha- 
100  cubits  io  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  with  j  ram  Area  at  Jerusalem ;  and  it  is  hardlv  nere* 
a  height,  it  is  said,  of"  sixty*  cubits,  including  sary  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  there  adduced 
the  upper  room,  or  Talar,  'though  we  cannot  j  to  prove  that  its  dimensions  were  what  Jo 


ing  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  antiquarv 
in  this  respect.  The  temple  or  naos  itself  was 
in  dimensions  and  arrangement  verv  similar  to 
that  of  Solomon,  or  rather  that  of  Zerubbabcl, 
—  more  like  the  latter  ;  but  this  was  surround- 
ed by  an  inner  enclosure  of  great  strength  and 
magnificence,  measuring,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
made  out,  180  cubits  by  240,  and"  adorned  by 
porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence'; 
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•cphns  states  them  to  lie,  —  400  cubits,  or  one  consist*  of  a  double  arebway  of  Cyclopean 
stadium,  each  way.  What  Herod  did  apparent-  architecture  on  the  level  of  tbe  ground,  open- 
ly was  to  take  in  the  whole  space  between  the  ing  into  a  square  vestibule  measuring  forty  feet 
temple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  each  way.  From  this  a  double  tunnel,  nearly 
ami  to  add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight  of  steps  which 
and  south  to  supitort  the  iwrticoes  which  he  add-  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of  the  temple, 
ed  there.  As  the  temple  terrace  thus  became  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  Inner  Temple 
the  principal  defence  of  the  city  on  tbe  east  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
side,  there  were  no  gates  or  openings  in  that  di-  the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which  anv 
rectiou.  The  north  side  u>o,  where  not  cov-  one  arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish 
ered  bv  the  fortress  Antonia,  liecame  part  of  to  enter  the  inner  enclosure,  placed  •  little 
the  defences  of  the  city,  and  was  likewise  with-  |  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  exact  centre  of 
out  external  gates.  <  >n  the  south  side,  which  the  enclosure,  where  naturally  we  should  other- 
mu  enclosed  by  the  Wall  of  Ophel,  there  were  wise  hare  looked  for  it.  We  learn  from  the 
double  gates  nearly  in  the  centre.  These  gates  j  Talmud,  that  the  gate  of  the  Inner  Temple  to 
still  exist  at  a  distance  of  about  365  feet  from  :  which  this  passage  led  was  called  the  "  Water 
the  south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  1  Gate  ;  "  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  iden- 
onlv  architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  I  tifv  a  spot  so  prominent  in  the  description  of 
Herod  which  remain  in  tit*.    This  entrance  !  Nehemiah  (xii.  37). 


Towards  the  west,  there  were  four  gateways  ,  point  of  view,  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the 
to  the  external  enclosure  of  the  temple;  and  cloisters,  which  were  added  to  the  outer  court 
the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still  Ik*  traced  when  it  was  enlarged  by  Herod.  The  cloisters 
with  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern  led  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side,  were  composed 
over  the  bridge,  the  remains  of  which  were  iden-  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  twentv- 
tified  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  joined  the  Stoa  |  five  cubits  or  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  in 
Basilica"  of  the  temple  with  tbe  royal  palace,  height,  with  flat  roofs,  and  resting  against  the  ■ 
The  second  was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Bar- 1  outer  wall  of  the  temple.  These,  however, 
•  lay,  270  feet  from  the  S.  W.  nngle,  at  a  level  of  I  were  immeasurably  surpassed  in  magnificence 
seventeen  feet  Mow  that  of  the  southern  gates  I  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa  Basilica,  which  over- 
just  described.  The  site  of  the  third  is  so  com-  hung  the" southern  wall.  This  is  so  minutely 
pletely  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  Meckmc,  described  by  Joscphus,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
that  it  has  not  vet  l»een  *«s  n  ;  but  it  will  he  i  in  understanding  its  arrangement  or  ascertaio- 
fonnd  between  200  and  250  feet  from  the  N.  W.  ing  its  dimensions.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
angle  of  the  temple  area.  The  fourth  was  two  aisles,  that  towards  the  temple  being  open, 
that  which  led  over  the  causewav  which  still ,  that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a  wall, 
exists  at  a  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  south-  [  The  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was"  forty-five 
western  angle.  Cloisters.  —  The  most  maunifi-  feet ;  of  the  side  aisles,  thirtv  from  centre  to 
cent  part  of  the  temple,  in  an  architectural  centre  of  the  pillars ;  their  height  fifty  feet. 
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and  that  of  the  centre  aisle  a  hundred  feet,  with  the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this  pe- 

Thii  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  riod  to  know  of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact 

a  hundred  and  sixty-two  Corinthian  columns,  their  temple  waj  built  under  "the  superintend- 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  front  of  these  ence  of  the  very  parties  who  were  erecting  the 


cloisters  was  a  marble  screen  or  enclosure,  three 
cubits  in  height.    Again,  at  a  short  distance 


contcinporury  edifices  at  Pcrsejjolis  ami  Susa. 
Ten  Commandments.     The  popular 


within  this  was  a  flight  of  steps  supporting  the  name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not 
terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  temple  itself  that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have  the  "  Ten 
stood.     The   court  of   the  temple  was  very   Words  "( Kx.  xxxir.  28  ;  Deut.  iv.  13,  x.4),  the 


nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  t>ccn  exactly  so, 
for  wc  have  not  all  the  details  to  enable  us  to 
feel  quite  certain  about  it.  The  .\fidtltfh  savs 
it  was  187  cubits  E.  and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  8. 
To  the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  the 
women,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given 
by  Josephus,  but  ure  in  the  Middoth,  as  1.37 
cubits  square —  a  dimension  we  may  safely  re- 
ject. U  we  assume  that  the  enclosure  of  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloisters, 
it*  dimension  must  have  lieen  al»out  37  or  40 
cubits  east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former. 
The  gTeat  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems 
to  have  been  their  gateways,  the  three  es- 
pecially on  the  north  and  south  leading  to  the 


Moxr  (Kx.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxx.  18.' &c.j. 
term  "  Commandments  "  had  come  into  i 


Covenant  "(Ex.,  Deut.,  ll.ee.;  1  K.  viii.  21; 
2  Chron.  vi.  1 1,  &c),  or,  very  often,  as  the  sol- 
emn attestation  of  the  divine  will,  the  Testi- 

The 
use  in 

the  time  of  Christ  ( Luke  xviii.  20).  Their  divi- 
sion into  Tuv  Taljrs  is  not  only  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  the  stress  laid  upon  the  ruv'leavca 
no  doubt  that  the  distinction  was  important, 
and  that  it  answered  to  that  summary  of  the 
law  which  was  made  both  by  Moses"  and  by 
Christ  into  two  precepts :  so  that  the  jirst 
table  contained  duties  to  God;  and  the  second 
duties  to  our  neighbor.  But  here  arises  a  diffi- 
culty, not  only  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
commandments  between  the  "Two  Tables," 


temple  court.    These,  according  to  Joscphus,   but  as  to  the  division  of  the  "  Ten  Words  " 

themselves.  The  division  is  not  clearly  made 
in  the  Scripture  itself :  and  that  arrangement 
with  which  w*.  are  famdiar  from  childhood  is 
only  one  of  three  modes,  handed  down  from 
the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  tu 
say  nothing  o*"  modern  theories ;  and  o.'bers 
are  used  at  this  uay  by  Jews  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics. (1)  The  modern  Jews,  following  the 
Talmud,  take  the  words  which  are  often  called 
the  Pre/net,  as  the  First  Commandment  (Ex. 
xx.  2;  Deut.  v.  6:  "1  un  Jehovah  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  of  th«s  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage"),  and  the  prohi- 
bitions both  against  having  other  gods,  and 
against  idolatry,  as  the  second  (Ex.  kx.  3-G ; 
Deut.  v.  7-10) ;  the  rest  being  treanged  as  with 
us.  (2)  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Lu.itvran 
churches,  following  St.  Augustine,  regard  jhc 
First  Commandment  as  embracing  all  the  above 
words,  in  one  comprehensive  law  against  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  Thus  our  Third  Com- 
mandment is  their  Second,  and  so  on  to  our 
Ninth,  which  is  their  Eighth.  They  then  make 
our  Tenth,  against  coveting,  their  Ninth  and 
Tenth.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Two  Table*, 
the  First  contains  three  commandments,  clo>ir>g 
with  the  sabbath  law,  and  the  Second  the  re- 
Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewish  !  maining  seven.  (3)  The  arrangement  adopted 
idea  of  a  building,  which,  without  being  a  cube,  bv  the  Greek  and  English  churches,  following 
was  100  cubits  long,  100  broad,  and  KM)  high.  1  Philo,  Joscphus,  and  Origen,  and  all  the  Latin 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  in  this  instance,   fathers,  makes  the  law  against  having  other  god* 


of  great  height,  strongly  fortified,  and  or- 
namented with  great  elaboration. 

But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great  eastern 
gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women  to 
the  upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  temple  area.  It  was  also  in  all 
probability  the  one  called  the  "  Beautiful  Gate  " 
in  the  New  Testament.  Immediately  within 
this  gateway  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 
Both  the  altar  and  the  temple  were  enclosed  by 
a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in  height.  Within  this 
last  enclosure  towards  the  westward  stood  the 
temple  itself.  Its  internal  dimensions  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Although  the  internal  dimensions  remained  the 
same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  plan  was  augmented  by  the  Ptcro- 
mata  or  surrounding  parts  being  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  third  temple, 
like  the  second,  measured  sixty  cubits  across, 
and  100  cubits  east  and  west.  The  width  of 
the  facade  was  also  augmented  by  wings  or 
shoulders  projecting  twenty  cubits  each  way, 
making  the  whole  breadth  100  cubits,  or  equal 
to  the  length.  So  far  all  seems  certain  ;  but, 
when  we  come  to  the  height,  every  measure- 
ment seems  doubtful.    Both  Joscphus  and  the 


Josephus  was  guilty  of  systematically  doubling  besides  Jehovah  the  First  Commandment,  and 
the  altitude  of  the  "building  he  was  describing,  that  against  idolatry  the  Second;  though  a  slight 
as  it  can  be  proved  he  did  in  some  other  in- 
stances. But  when  we  turn  from  actual  meas- 
urement, and  try  to  realize  its  appearance  or  the 
details  of  its  architecture,  we  launch  into  a  sea 
of  conjecture,  with  very  little  indeed  to  guide 
us,  at  least  in  regard  to*  the  appearance  of  the 
temple  itself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  style  of  the  second  temple 
must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  build- 
ings we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Pcrsepolis  and 


difference  of  opinion  remains,  whether  the  lir*t 
words  In-long  to  the  First  Commandment,  or 
form  a  Prtfact  to  the  whole.  There  are  then 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Two  Tables: 
(i.)  That  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  men- 
tioned above,  making  the  First  Table  contain 
three  commandments,  and  the  second  the  other 
seven,  (ii.)  The  familiar  division,  referring 
the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the 
six  remaining  to  our  duty  towards  man.  (iii. ) 
division  recognized"  by  the  old  Jewish 


Tl 


Susa.    The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected  ,  writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  which  places  five 
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commandments  in  each  Table,  and  thus  pre-  I 
serves  the  jnmtade  uud  decade  grouping  which  ! 
pervades  the  whole  code.    It  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  law  of  filial  duty,  being  a  close 
consequence  of  God's  fatherly  relation  to  us, 
may  lie  referred  to  the  First  Table.    But  this  is 
to  place  human  parents  on  a  level  with  God; 
and,  hy  paritv  of  reasoning,  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment might  lie  added  to  the  First  Table, 
us  murder  is  the  destruction  of  God's  image  in 
man.    Ear  more  reasonable  is  the  view  which 
regards  the  authority  of  parent*  as  heading  the 
Second  Table,  as  the  earthly  reflex  of  that  au-  ' 
thority  of  the  Father  of  His  people  and  of  all 
men,  which  heads  the  first,  and  as  the  first  prill-  , 
ciple  of  the  whole  law  of  love  to  our  neighl>ors, 
because  we  are  all  brethren ;  and  the  family  is,  j 
for  good  and  ill,  the  model  of  the  state.  To 
these  Ten  Commandments  we  find  in  the  Sa-  \ 
maritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh  added  :  "  But 
when  the  Lord  thv  God  shall  have  brought  thee 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great  stones,  j 
and  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster,  and  shalt 
write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
Law.    Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed 
over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Ger- 
HUB,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones:  thou  shalt 
not  lift  up  any  iron  thereon.    Of  unhewn  stones 
•halt  thou  build  that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  offer  on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-  I 
offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice  before  the  L»rd  thy  (iod  in  that 
mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against 
Gilgal,  by  the  Oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem." 
The  interpolation  has  everv  mark  of  being  a 
bold  attempt  to  claim  for  tlie  schismatic  wor-  i 
ship  on  Gerizim  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  I 
as  the  Ten  gnat  Words  of  (iod. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  nomad  races,  those  two  have  always 
been  numl»cred  whose  origin  has  l>een  ascribed 
to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lantech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz. 
to  lie  tent-dwellers,  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The 
same  may  lie  said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  lie- 
brew  race;  nor  was  it  until  the  return  into 
Canaan  from  Egypt  that  the  Hebrews  became 
inhabitants  of  cities.  An  Arab  tent  is  minutely 
described  by  Burckhardt.  It  is  called  bett, 
"  house  :  "  its  covering  consists  of  stuff,  nl>out 
three-quarters  of  u  van!  broad,  made  of  black  : 
gouts'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5),  laid  parallel  with  the' 
tent's  length.  This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  j 
heaviest  rain.  The  tent-poles,  called  nmwl,  or 
columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number,  placed  in 
three  groups ;  but  many  tents  have  only  one 
pole,  others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which 
hold  the  tent  in  its  place  are  fastened,  not  to 
the  tent-cover  itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of 
a  leathern  thong  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  : 
round  which  is  twisted  a  piece  of  old  cloth, 
which  is  itself  sewed  to  the  tent -cover.  The 
ends  of  the  tent- ropes  are  fastened  to  short 
Hicks  or  pins,  called  imf  or  aontnd,  which  arc 
•riven  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet  (Judg. 


iv.  21 ).  Round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tents 
runs  a  piece  of  stuff,  removable  at  pleasure  to 
admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, serrated  hy  a  carpet  partition  drawn 
•CfOU  the  middle  of  the  teat,  and  fastened  to 
the  three  middle  jwsts.  When  the  pasture  near 
an  encampment  is  exhausted,  the  tents  arc 
taken  down,  packed  on  camels,  and  removed 
(Is.  xxxviii.  12;  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  22,  25).  In 
choosing  places  for  encampment,  Arabs  prefer 
the  neighborhood  of  trees,  for  the  sake  of  the 
shade  and  coolness  which  they  nfford  (Gen. 
xviii.  4,  8). 

Terah.  The  father  of  Abram.  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaclites, 
Midianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xi.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in  the 
( ).  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  nn  idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2) ; 
that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28)  ;  and  that  in  the 
south-westerly  migration,  which  from  some  un- 
explained cause  he  undertook  in  his  old  age, 
he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  daughter  in- 
law Sarai,  and  his  grandson  Lot,  "  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  they  came  unto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi.  31).  And  finally, 
"  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five 
years ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran  "  (Gen.  xi.  32). 

Ter  uphim,  onlv  in  plural,  images  con- 
nected with  magical  rites.  [Maoic.^  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one  case, 
a  single  statue  seems  to  he  intended  by  the 
plural  (1  Som.  xix.  13,  16).  The  tera'phim 
Carried  away  from  Laban  hy  Rachel  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  small ;  and  the  image 
hidden  in  David's  bed  by  Michal,  to  deceive 
Saul's  messengers,  was  probablv  of  the  size  of 
a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head*  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form.  Laban 
regarded  his  teraphim  as  gods,  and  it  would 
therefore  op]iear  that  they  were  used  by  those 
who  added  corrupt  practices  to  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Teraphim  again  are  included  among 
Micah's  images  (Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  17,  18, 
20).  Teraphim  were  consulted  for  oracular 
answers  by  the  Israelites  (Zech.  x.  2;  comp. 
Judg.  xvii'i.  5,  6;  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23,  xix.  13, 
16,  LXX. ;  and  2  K.  xxiii.  24),  and  hy  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Ez."  xxi.  19-22).  On  every  revival  of  true 
religion  in  Israel,  the  teraphim  were  swept 
awav  with  other  idols  (2  K.  23,  24). 

Ter'eBh.  One  of  tbe  two  eunuchs  whose 
dot  to  assassinate  Ahasucrus  was  discovered 
>y  Mordeeai  (Esth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2).  He  was 
hanged. 

Ter'tiUB,  probably  a  Roman,  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  Some  have  proposed, 
without  reason,  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  him. 

TertullUB,  "  a  certain  orator"  (Acts  xxiv. 
1),  who  was  retained  by  the  high-priest  and 
Sanhedrim  to  accuse  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Coes- 
area  lieforc  the  Roman  Procurator,  Antonius 
Felix.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of 
professional  orators'  We  may  infer  that  Ter- 
tullus  was  of  Roman,  or  at  all  events  of  Italian 
origin.    The  exordium  of  his  speech  is  designed 
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to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  procurator, 
and  is  accordingly  overcharged  with  flattery. 
There  is  a  strange  contrast  between  the  open- 
ing clause  and  the  brief  summary  of  the  procu- 
rator's administration  given  by  "Tacitus  (//ist. 
T.  9).  But  the  commendations  of  Tertullus 
were  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  Felix  had 
really  succeeded  in  putting  down  several 
seditious  movements.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved  the 
oration  of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  his- 
torian, who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-wit- 
ness, merely  gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech, 
giving  however,  in  full,  the  most  salient  points 
(vcr.  5). 

Te'ca  =  Hatita  (I  Ead.  v.  28).  Ap. 

Tetrarch.  Properly  the  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  fourth  pert  of  a  country.  (I.) 
Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  I  ;  Luke  iii.  1,  19, 
ix.  7  ;  Acts  xiii.  I),  who  is  commonly  distin- 
guished as  "  Herod  the  tctrarch,"  although  the 
title  of  "  king  "  is  also  assigned  to  him  both  by 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by  Mark  (vi.  14, 22,  aqq.  j. 
(2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is  said  by  Luke  (iii.  1) 
to  have  been  "  tctrarch  of  Itnram,  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis."  (3.1  Lysanias,  who  is 
said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  been  "  tetrarch  of 
Abilene."  The  title  of  tetrarch  was  at  this 
time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributary  princes 
without  any  such  determinate  meaning.  But 
it  appears  from  Josephns  that  the  tctrarchies  of 
Antipas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting each  a  fourth  part  of  their  father's  king- 
dom. We  conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at 
least,  the  title  was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense. 

ThaddfiB'UB,  a  name  in  Mark's  catalogue 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  18);  in  the 
great  majority  of  MS S.  in  Matthew's  catalogue 
(Matt.  x.  3),  Lebbaeus  is  probably  the  original 
reading.  From  a  comparison  with  the  cata- 
logue of  St.  Luke  (Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13),  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  three 
names  of  Judas,  Lebbams,  and  Thaddeus,  were 
borne  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

Tha  hash.  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concu- 
bine Reumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tha'mah.  "  The  children  of  Thamah  " 
were  a  familv  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zcrubbnbel  (Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Tha'mar.    Tamar  i  (Matt.  i.  3). 

T  hum  natha.  One  of  the  cities  of  Judasa 
fortified  by  Baccliides  (1  Mace.  ix.  54)).  Tham- 
natha,  no"  doubt,  represents  an  ancient  Tm- 
nath,  possibly  the  present  Tihneh.  Ap. 

Thank -ottering,  or  Peace-oner ing, 
the  properly  euchanstic  offering  among  the 
Jews,  in  its  theory  resembling  the  Meat- 
Okferino,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the 
offerer  was  alreadv  reconciled  to  and  in  cove- 
nant with  God.  Its  ceremonial  is  descril»ed  in 
Lev.  iii.  The  peace-offerings,  unlike  other  sac- 
rifices, were  not  ordained  to  be  offered  in  fixed 
and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly- 
recurring  peace-offering  appears  to  have  been  1 
that  of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  | 
(Lev.  xxiii.  19).    The  general  principle  of  the 

re-offering  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should 
entirely  spontaneous,  offered  as  occasion 
should  arise,  from  the  feeling  of  the  sacrificer 


himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On  the  first  institution 
(Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offerings  are  divided 
into  "  offerings  of  thanksgiving,"  and  "  vows, 
or  freewill-offerings  ;  "  of  which  latter  class  the 
offering  bv  a  Naxarite,  on  the  completion  of  his 
vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  vi.  14). 
We  find,  accordingly,  peaee-ofterings  offered  for 
the  people  on  a  great  scale  at  periods  of  un- 
usual solemnity  or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases 
only  (Judge  xx.  26;  2  Sara.  xxiv.  25),  peace- 
offerings  are  mentioned  as  offered  with  burnt- 
offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and 
fasting. 

Tha'ra.    Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham 

(Luke  iii.  34). 

Thar  ra,  Esth.  xii.  1.  A  corrupt  form  of 
Terksh. 

Thar  shish.  1.  In  this  more  accurate  form, 
the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two 
passages  (1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  else- 
where presented  as  Tarshisii. —  2.  A  Ben- 
jnmite,  one  of  the  family  of  Bilhan  and  the 
house  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10  only). 

Thas'si.  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son 
of  Mattathias  (1  Mux.  ii.  3).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Theatre.  For  the  general  subject,  see  Did. 
of  Ant.  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only 
require  notice.  The  Greek  term,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  terra,  denotes  the  place 
where  dramatic  performances  arc  exhibited, 
and  also  the  scene  itself,  or  tprctacU,  which  is 
witnessed  there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or  local 
sense  in  Acta  xix.  29.  It  waa  in  the  theatre  at 
Cajsarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave  audience 
to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  bimself  struck 
with  death,  because  he  heard  so  gladly  the  im- 
pious acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  term  "  theatre" 
occurs  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Ver- 
sion renders,  "  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  apos- 
tles, last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  ;  for  we 
are  made  a  tptctade  nnto  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men."  Instead  of  "spectacle" 
(ai  also  Wiclif  and  tlw  Rhemish  translators 
after  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer  the  more 
energetic  Saxon,  "  gazing-stock,"  as  in  Tyn- 
dale,  Cranmer,  ami  the  Geneva  Version. 

Thebe8  (A.  V.,  No.  the  multitude  of  No, 

Kpulous  No).  A  chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt, 
ig  the  capita)  of  the  upper  country,  and  the 
scut  of  the  diospolitan  dynasties  that  "ruled  over 
all  Egypt  at  the  era  o*f  its  highest  splendor 
The  sacred  name  of  Thebes  was  P-nmen,  "  the 
abode  of  Amon,"  which  the  Greeks  reproduced 
in  their  AVw/w/i'*,  especially  with  the  addition 
tftf  (Jrvttf.  No- Amon  is  the  name  of  Thebes 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Jer.  xlvi.  25  ;  Nah. 
iii.  8).  Ezekiel  uses  2Vb  simply  to  designate 
the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon  (Ez.  xxx.  14, 
16).  1  he  name  of  Thebes  in  the  hieroglyphics 
is  explained  under  No-Amok.  The  ori-;in 
of  the  city  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than 
Memphis,  and  that,  "after  the  centre  of  Egyp- 
tian life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egvpt,  Mem- 
phis acquired  its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of 
Thebes."  Other  authorities  assign  priority  to 
Memphis.   But  both  cities  date  from  our  earliest 
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first  allusion  to  Thebes  in  classical  literature  is 
the  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  381-385) : 
"  Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast  treasures 
laid  up  in  the  bouses ;  where  are  a  hundred 
gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go  forth 
with  horses  and  chariots."  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Egvpt ; 
but  he  says,  "  I  went  to  Heliopoiis  ana  to 
Thdtes,  expressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of 
those  places  wuuld  agree  in  their  accounts  with 
the  priests  at  Memphis"  (ii.  3).  Afterwards 
he  describes  the  features  of  the  Nile  Valley,  and 
the  chief  points  and  distances  upon  the  river, 
as  only  an  eye-witness  would  be  likely  to  re- 
cord them.  In  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
Diodorus  visited  Thebes;  and' he  devotes  sev- 
eral sections  of  his  general  work  to  its  history 
and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  city 
when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  impor- 
tance, he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early 
grandeur,  its  circuit  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private 
houses,  —  some  of  them  four  or  five  stories 
high, —  all  giving  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  surpassing  not  only  all  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  but  of  the  world.  Diodorus  deplores 
the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and  monuments  by 
Cambyses  ( Diod.  i.  45, 46).  Strabo,  who  visited 
Egypt  a  little  later,  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  describes  (xvii.  p.  816)  the 
city  under  the  name  Diospolis. 

But,  in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  al- 
lusions, the  monumeutM  of  Thebes  are  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  for  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  city.  These  are  found  in  almost  equal 
proportions  upon  both  sides  of  the  river.  Tin- 
parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the  narrow  Nile 
Valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep  outward 
upon  either  side,  forming  a  circular  plain 
whose  diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  The  plan 
of  the  city,  as  indicated  by  the  principal  monu- 
ments, was  nearly  quadrangular,  measuring 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from 
east  to  west.  Its  four  great  landmarks  were 
Karnak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian side,  and  Qoornah  and  Medeenet  Haboo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.  There  are 
indications  that  each  of  these  temples  may 
have  been  connected  with  those  facing  it  upon 
two  sides  by  grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes 
and  other  colossal  figures.  Upon  the  western 
bank  thcVe  was  almost  a  continuous  line  of 
temples  and  public  edifices  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  from  Qoornah  to  Medeenet  Haboo ;  and 
Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a  point  near 
the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the  colossi, 
the  "  Royal  Street"  ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a  ferry  terminating  at 
Luxor  on  the  eastern  side.  Beginning  nt  the 
northern  extremity  on  the  western  bank,  the 
first  conspicuous  ruins  are  those  of  the  Meneph- 
theion,  a  palace-temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynas- 
ty, and  therefore  belonging  to  the  middle  style 
of  Egyptian  architecture.  Nearly  a  mile  south- 
ward from  the  Menephtheion  are  the  remains 
of  the  combined  palace  and  temple  known 
since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  it«  sculptures  shows  that 


this  name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the 
building  was  clearly  erected  by  Barneses  II. 
The  general  form  of  the  Memnonium  is  that 
of  a  parallelogram  in  three  main  sections,  the 
interior  areas  being  successively  narrower  than 
the  first  court,  and  the  whole  terminating  in  a 
series  of  sacred  chambers  beautifully  sculptured 
and  ornamented.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  gigantic  statue  of 
Barneses  II.  Proceeding  again  toward  the 
south  for  about  the  same  distance,  we  find,  at 
Medeenet  Halioo,  ruins  upon  a  more  stupen- 
i  dous  scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  the 
'  western  bank  of  Thebes.  These  consist  of  a 
temple  founded  by  Thothmes  I.,  which  prc- 
;  scnts  some  of  the  grandest  effects  of  the  ohl 
i  Egyptian  architecture,  and  its  battle-scenes  are 
.  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Banie- 
I  ses  III.  Behind  this  long  range  of  temples 
and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  for 
I  a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  feet  for  sepulchral 
chambers.  Some  of  these,  in  the  numlier  and 
variety  of  their  chambers,  the  finish  of  their 
sculptures,  and  the  bcautv  and  freshness  of 
their  frescoes,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur  and  skill. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distinguished 
by  the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  the 
latter  being  of  itself  a  city  of  temples.  The 
approach  to  Karnak  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  scries  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers, 
which  were  the  appendages  of  later  times  to 
the  original  structure.  The  temple  projwrly 
faces  the  river,  i.e.  toward  the  north-west.  The 
courts  and  propyla-a  connected  with  this  struc- 
ture occupy  a  space  nearly  1.S00  feet  square, 
and  the  buildings  represent  almost  every  dy- 
nasty of  Egypt,  from  Scsortasen  I.  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  L    Courts,  pylons,  obelisks,  statues, 


pillurs,  every  thing  pertaining  to  Karnak,  are 
on  the  grandest  scale.  The  grandeur  o<"  Egypt 
I  is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every 

Ijillar,  olielisk,  and  stone  tells  its  historic 
egend  of  her  greatest  monarchs.  We  have 
alluded,  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  to  the 
debated  question  of  the  priority  of  Thebes  to 
Memphis.  As  yet  the  data  are  not  sufficient 
for  its  satisfactory  solution,  and  Egyptologists 
are  not  agreed.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  before  the  time  of  Menes,  there  was 
a  local  sovereignty  in  the  Thebaid ;  but  the 
historical  nationality  of  Egypt  dates  from  the 
founding  of  Memphis.  When  the  Shepherds 
or  Hyksos,  a  nomadic  race  from  the  East,  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Mem- 
phis, a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  was  maintained 
at  Thebes,  at  times  tributary  to  the  Hyksos, 
and  at  times  in  military  alliance  with  Ethiopia 
against  the  invaders;"  until  at  length,  by  a 
genera]  uprising  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Hyksos 
were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital 
of  all  Egypt  under  the  resplendent  eighteenth 
dynasty.  This  supremacy  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a  period 
of  more  than  five  hundred  years;  but  under 
the  twentieth  dynasty  the  glory  of  Thcl>es 
began  to  decline,  and  after  the  close  of  that 
dynasty  her  name  no  more  appears  in  the  lists 
of  kings.  Still  the  city  was  retained  as  the 
capital,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  achieve- 
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ments  of  Shishonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhakah 
the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarchs  of  celeb- 
rity, are  recorded  upon  its  walls.  Ezekiel 
proclaims  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  arm 
of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxx.  14-16).  The  Persian 
invader  completed  the  destruction  that  the 
Babylonian  had  begun. 

The'DOZ.  A  place  memorable  for  the 
death  of  the  bravo  Abinielech  (Judg.  ix.  50). 
Thcbcz  is  not  mentioned  again  iu  the  Bible. 
But  it  was  known  to  Euscbius  and  Jerome. 
In  their  day,  the  village  still  bore  its  old  name, 
and  was  situated  "  in  the  district  of  Neapolis," 
thirteen  Roman  miles  therefrom,  on  the  road 
to  Scythopolis.  There  it  still  is;  its  name  — 
TuIhis —  hardlv  changed. 

Theco'e,  "the  Wilderness  of.  The 

wild  uncultivated  pastoral  tract  lying  around 
the  town  of  Tckoa,  more  es|>ecially  to  the  east 
of  it  (1  Mace.  ix.  33).  Ap. 

Thel'asar.  Another  form  of  the  name 
examined  under  Tel-assar  (2  K.  xix.  12). 

Theler  Has  (1  Esd.  v.  36).  The  Greek 
eqnivaleut  of  the  name  Tel-harsas.  Ap. 

The  man  (Bar.  iii.  22,  23).  [Teman.] 

Theoca  nus.  Tikvaii  the  father  of  Ja- 
haziah  (1  Esd.  ix.  U).  Ap. 

Theod'otUS.  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor 
to  Judas  Muecabasus  c.  r.c.  162  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
19).  Ap. 

Theoph  llus.  The  person  to  whom  St. 
Luke  inscrilies  bis  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  i.  3;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  with 
•  considerable  number  and  variety  of  theories 
concerning  him.  Several  commentators,  espe- 
cially among  the  Fathers,  have  been  disposed 
to  doubt  the  personality  of  Thcophilus,  regard- 
ing the  name  either  as  that  of  a  fictitious  per- 
son, or  as  applicable  to  every  Christian  reader. 
From  the  honorable  epithet  Kpdnarc,  applied  to 
Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3  (comp.  Acts  xxiii. 
26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued, 
with  much  probability,  that  he  was  a  person  in 
high  official  position. 

The'ras.  The  equivalent  in  1  Esd.  viii. 
41,  61,  for  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  Ezra.    A  p. 

Ther'meleth,  Tel-melaii  (1  Esd.  v.  36). 
Ap. 

Thessalo  nians,  First  Epistle  to  the, 

was  written  bv  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Corinth,  a 
few  months  after  he  had  founded  the  Church  at 
Thcssalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52  or  the 
beginning  of  53.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle 
was  as  follows  :  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted 
to  revisit  Thcssalonica,  and  both  time:  had  been 
disappointed.  Thus  prevented  from  seeing 
them  in  person,  he  had  sent  Timothy  to  in- 
quire and  report  to  him  as  to  their  condition 
(iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with  most  favor- 
able tidings,  reporting  not  only  their  progress 
in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also  their 
strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii.  6- 
10).  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  apostle's  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiving this  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with 
alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thessalonian  Church  which  called 
*>r  St.  Paul's  interference,  and  to  which  he  ad- 
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himself  in  his  letter.  (1.)  The  rery  in- 
tensity of  their  Christian  faith,  dwelling  toe 
exclusively  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming, 
had  been  attended  with  evil  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  theoretical  difficulty  had  been 
felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church  had  died, 
and  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should 
be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  Lord's  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.)  The  Thes- 
salonians needed  consolation  aud  encourage- 
ment under  persecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.) 
An  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20). 
(4.)  There  was  the  danger  of  relapsing  into 
their  old  heathen  profligacy  (iv.  4-8).  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks,  the  condition 
of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  most  cordial  relations  existed 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts  there.  This 
honorable  distinction  it  shares  with  the  other 
great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Philippi. 
The  Epistle  is  rather  practical  than  doctrinal. 
It  was  suggested  rather  by  personal  feeling  than 
by  any  urgent  need,  which  might  have  formed 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct  char- 
acter on  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose, 
or  a  continuous  argument,  and  any  analysis 
must  be  more  or  less  artificial.  The  body  of 
the  Epistle,  however,  may  conveniently  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which,  ex- 
tending over  the  first  three  chapters,  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  a  retrospect  of  the  apostle's  rela- 
tion to  his  Thcssalouian  converts,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  his  presentcircumstancesand  feelings; 
while  the  latter,  comprising  the  4th  and  5th 
chapters,  contains  some  seasonable  exhorta- 
tions. At  the  close  of  each  of  these  divisions 
is  a  prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  words, 
"May  God  Himself,"  &c.,  and  expressed  in 


somewhat  similar  language.  The  Ej  pestle  closes 
with  personal  injunctions  and  a  benediction 
(v.  25-28). 

Thessalo  nians,  Second  Epistle  to 
the,  appears  to  have  been  written  from  Corinth, 
not  very  long  after  the  First,  for  Silvanus  and 
Timothcus  were  still  with  St.  Paul  (i.  1 ).  In  the 
former  letter,  we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of 
strong  personal  affection,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  apostle's  intercourse  with  the  Thes- 
salonians, and  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  por- 
tions are  there  subordinate.  In  the  Second 
Epistle,  on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  er- 
rors in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  call  for  his  rebuke. 
First,  it  seems  that  the  anxious  expectation  of 
the  Lord's  advent,  instead  of  subsiding,  had 
gained  ground  since  the  writing  of  the  First 
Epistle.  Secondly,  the  apostle  had  also  a  per- 
gonal ground  of  complaint.  His  authority  was 
not  denied  by  any;  but  it  was  tampered  with, 
and  an  unauthorized  use  was  made  of  his 
name.  This  Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject 
as  well  as  in  style  and  general  character,  close- 
ly resembles  the  First ;  and  the  remarks  made 
on  that  Epistle  apply  for  the  most  part  equally 
well  to  this.  The  structure  also  is  somewhat 
similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a  prayer  (ii.  16,  17,  iii.  16). 
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The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special  direction  and  i  cording  to  Luke's  account,  at  the  head  of  about 

benediction  (iii.  17,  18).  four  hundred  men.  Josephus  speak*  of  a  Then. 

Thessaloni'ca.     The  original  name  of  das  who  played  a  similar  part  in  the  time  of 

this  city  was  T henna  ;  and  that  part  of  the  Claudius,  aliout  a.d.  44,  14.  some  ten  or  twelve 

Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated  re-  years  at  least  later  than  the  delivery  of  Gnma- 

tained  through  the  Homan  perio«l  the  designa-  liel's  speech  ;  and  since  Luke  places  his  Then* 

tion  of  the  Thcnnaic  Gulf.    Cassundcr  the  son  das,  in  the  order  of  time,  In-fore  Judas  the 

of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  T henna,  and  Galilean,  who  made  his  appearance  soon  after 

named  it  after  his  wife  Thessalouica,  the  sister  ,  the  dethronement  of  Archelaus,      a.d.  6  or  7, 

of  Alexander  the  (treat.    The  name  ever  since,  it  has  been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts 

under  various  slight  modifications,  has  been  either  fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth 

continuous,  and  the  city  itself  has  never  ceased  of  Gamaliel,  or  has  wrought  into  it  a  transac- 

to  be  eminent.    Saioniki  is  still  the  most  im-  tion  which  took  place  thirty  years  or  more  after 

Ejrtunt  town  of  European  Turkey,  next  after  the  time  when  it  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Va- 
onstantinoplc.  Strabo  in  the  first  century  rious  solutions  of  the  diffic  ulty  have  been  offered, 
speaks  of  1  hessalouiea  as  the  most  populous  i  (1.)  Since  Luke  represents  Thcudas  as  having 
city  in  Macedonia.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  J  preceded  Judas  the  Galilean,  it  is  certain  that 
St.  Paul's  visit  (with  Silas  and  Timothy)  dur-  |  he  could  not  have  appeared  later,  at  all  events, 
ing  his  second  missionary  journev,  and  to  the  than  the  hitter  part  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Thessalonica.  Great.  Now,  the  very  year  of  that  monarch's 
Three  circumstances  must  here  be  mentioned,  death  was  remarkably  turbulent ;  the  land  was 
which  illustrate  in  an  un|>ortant  manner  this  overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fanatics, 
visit  and  this  journey  as  well  as  the  two  Epis-  Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  disturbers 
ilea  to  the  Tnessalonians.  (1.)  This  was  the  byname;  he  passes  over  the  others  with  a  gene- 
chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  nil  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
the  Via  Eynatia,  which  connected  Rome  with  j  historian  has  omitted  to  name  may  have  been 
the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the  ,Kgcan  Sea.  the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites.'  The  name 
(2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  greut  mad,  and  in  was  not  nn  uncommon  one.  (2.)  Another  ex- 
connection  with  other  important  Homan  ways,  planation  is,  that  Luke's  Theudas  may  have 
Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre  for  the  been  one  of  the  three  insurgents  whose  names 
spread  of  the  gospel.  In  fact,  it  was  nearly,  if  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  connection  with 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  the  disturbance  which  took  place  about  the  time 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  (3.)  of  Herod's  death.  Sonntag  argues  that  the 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  I,  that  Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  is  the  indi- 
hcre  was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  vidual  who  occurs  in  Josephus  under  the  name 
of  Macedonia,  had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  of  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod.  There  can  be  no 
a|»ostle's  plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  sue-  valid  objection  to  either  of  the  foregoing  suppo- 
ceas.  Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  sitions  :  both  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  l»e 
Thessalonica;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  disproved  before  Luke  can  he  justly  charged 
since,  they  have  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  with  having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.  The  first  scene  of  the  apos-  passage  under  consideration, 
tie's  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the  synagogue  Thieves,  the  tWO.  The  men  who,  under 
(Acts  xvii.  2,  3).  It  is  stated  that  the  minis-  this  name,  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifix- 
trations  among  the  Jews  continued  for  three  ion,  were  roblH.'rs  rather  than  thieves,  belonging 
weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we  are  obliged  to  to  the  lawless  bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  apostle  that  time  and  afterwards  infested.  Against 
at  Thessalonica.  A  flourishing  church  was  these  brigands  every  Roman  procurator  had  to 
certainly  formed  there;  and  the  Epistles  show  wage  continual  war.  It  was  necessary  to  use 
that  its  element*  were  much  more  Gentile  than  an  armed  police  to  encounter  them  (Luke  xxii. 
Jewish.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a  52).  Of  the  previous  history  of  the  two  who 
singularly  accurate  illustration  of  the  political  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  nothing.  They 
constitution  of  Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and  were  wait- 
drtnus  mentioned  (Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  ing  their  execution  before  our  Lord  was  accused, 
with  what  has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of  liarabbas 
"  free  city,"  but  the  peculiar  title  jxJiturclts  (ib.  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
6),  of  the  chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs  had  tnkenpart  in  his  insurrection.  They  hud 
in  no  other  writing  ;  but  it  may  lie  read  to  this  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabhos.  They 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  'of  the  early  im-  find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same 
|K-rial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street  of  the  name,  but  who  was  described  in  the  supcrscrip- 
city.  The  arch  just  mentioned  (called  the  Ynr-  tion  on  His  cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They 
dur  (iate)  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  could  hardly  fail  to  have  heard  something  01 
town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  is  another  Ro-  his  fame  as'n  prophet,  of  his  triumphal  entry 
man  arch  of  later  date,  and  probably  commcmo-  as  a  king.  They  catch  at  first  the  prevailing 
rating  some  victory  of  Constantinc.  The  main  tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one  of  them  there 
street  which  l»oth  these  arches  cross,  and  which  came  a  change.  He  looked  back  upon  his  jwist 
intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west,  is  undoubt-  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked  to  the 
edlv  the  line  of  the  Via  fynatia.  |  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw  an 
Theu'das,  the  name  of  an  insurgent  men-  infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  un- 
tioned  in  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the  Jewish  like  all  other  "  kings  of  the  Jews  "  whom  the 
council  (Acts  v.  35-39)  at  the  time  of  the  ar-  !  robber  had  ever  known.  Such  a  one  mnst  be 
raignment  of  the  apostles.    He  appeared,  ac- 1  all  that  He  had  claimed  to  be.   To  be  forgotten 
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by  that  king  seems  to  him  now  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  punishment). ;  to  take  part  in  the  tri- 
umph of  His  return,  the  most  blessed  of  all 
hopes.  The  yearning  prayer  was  answered, 
not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  We  eannot 
wonder  that  a  history  of  such  wonderful  inter- 
est should  at  all  times  have  tixed  itself  on  men's 
minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask  ques- 
tions which  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has 
been  that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  "  dying 
thief"  the  first  great  typical  instance  that  "  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law." 

Thnnna  thah.  A  town  in  the  allotment 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43  onlv).  It  is  named  be- 
tween Eton  and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  residence  of  Samson's  wife. 

Thifl'be.  A  name  found  only  in  Tob.  i.  2, 
as  that  of  a  city  of  Naphtali  from  which  Tobit's 
ancestor  had  been  carried  captive  by  the  As- 
syrians. Ap. 

"  Thistle.    [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

Thomas,  one  of  the  apostles.  According 
to  Eusebius,  his  real  uamu  was  Judas.  This 
may  have  been  a  mere  confusion  with  Thad- 
daeus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  extract.  But  it 
may  also  be  that  Thomas  was  a  surname.  The 
word  Thoma  means  "  a  twin ;  "  and  so  it  is 
translated  in  John  xi.  16,  xxi.  2,  6  6i&vfW(. 
Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the  tradition  that 
he  had  a  twin-sister,  Lydia,  or  that  he  was  a 
twin-brother  of  our  Lord;  which  last,  again, 
would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(eonip.  Matt.  xiii.  55).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Antioch.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  cpostles,  he  is  coupled  with  Matthew  in 
Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  18,  Luke  vi.  15,  and  with 
Philip  in  Acts  i.  13.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  and 
this  amounts  to  three  traits,  which,  however,  so 
exactly  agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  arc, 
they  place  his  character  before  us  with  a  pre- 
cision which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Iscar- 
iot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  case,  sub- 
ject to  despondency,  viewing  things  on  the 
darker  side,  and  yet  full  of  ardent  love  for  his 
Master.  The  first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our 
Lord  determined  to  face  the  dangers  that  await- 
ed Him  in  Juda;a  on  His  journey  to  Bethany. 
Thomas  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  "  Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  Him  "  (John  xi. 
16).  The  second  was  his  speech  during  the 
Last  Supper.  "  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord, 
we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  and  how  can 
we  know  the  way  1 "  (xiv.  5.)  It  was  the  pro- 
saic, incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in 
the  unseen  future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquirv  to 
know  how  this  step  was  to  be  taken.  The 
third  was  after  the  resurrection.  He  was  ab- 
sent—  possibly  by  accident,  perhaps  character- 
istically—  from  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus 
had  appeared.  The  others  told  him  what  they 
had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  exclamation, 
the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us  at  once  the 
vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of  his 
Master's  form  as  he  had  last  seen  Him  lifeless 
on  the  cross  (John  xx.  25).   On  the  eighth  day 


he  was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps 
in  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the  visit  of 
the  previous  week  ;  and  Jesus  stood  amongst 
them.  He  uttered  the  same  salutation.  "  Peace 
be  unto  you ;  "  and  then  turning  to  Thomas, 
as  if  this  had  been  the  special  object  of  His 
appearance,  uttered  the  words  which  convey  as 
strongly  the  sense  of  condemnation  and  tender 
reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  shown  the 
sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  effect  on 
Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction  pro- 
duced by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  btCMM 
deeper  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  of"  the 
other  apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed nis  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion 
of  his  Master's  divine  nature  than  is  contained 
in  any  other  expression  used  by  apostolic  lips, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  The  answer  of  our 
Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole  narrative  : 
"  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed  : 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  Me,  and  yet 
have  believed  (xx.  29).  In  the  N.  T.  we  hear 
of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he 
j  is  ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2),  and 
i  again  in  the  assemblage  of  the  apostles  after 
the  ascension  (Acta  i.  13).  The  earlier  tradi- 
tions, as  believed  in  the  4th  century,  represent 
him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia,  and  as 
finally  buried  at  Edcssa.  The  later  traditions 
carry  him  farther  East.  His  martyrdom 
(whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  lance,  and  is  commemo- 
rated bv  the  Latin  Church  on  Dec.  21,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  Indians 
on  July  1 . 

Thomo'i.  Thamah  or  Tamaii  (1  Esd.  v. 
32).  Ap. 

Thorn8  and  Thistles.  There  appear  to 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which 
point  to  different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny 
shrubs.  These  words  are  variously  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  thorns,"  "  briers," '"  thistles," 
&c.  It  were  a  hopeless  task  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  these  numerous  Hebrew  terms; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  "crown  of  thorns"  (oTtfrivor  If  ukovOuv. 
Matt,  xxvii.  29),  which  was  put  in  derision 
upon  our  Lord's  head  before  His  crucifixion. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although 
abundant  in  the  neighliorhood  of  Jerusalem, 
cannot  be  the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns 
are  so  strong  and  large,  that  it  could  not  have 
!  been  woven  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended, 
as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would  hnve  l>een 
i j-  okuvOik.  Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny 
shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps  Cappares  fjptMM. 
Hassclquist  ( Tratvls,  p.  260)  savs  that  the 
thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  Xabk.  "  It  wan 
very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many 
sharp  thorns  which  inflict  painful  wounds ; 
and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round  branches 
might  easily  lie  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  crown." 
It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark  green  of  the 
triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which  would  give  addi- 
tional punsrency  to  its  ironical  purpose. 

Thra'cia.  A  Thracian  horseman  is  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  85,  appar- 
ently one  of  the  body-guard  of  Gorgias,  gov- 
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ernor  of  Idumaea  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  I 
Thrace  at  thin  period  included  the  whole  of  the  ; 
country  within  the  boundary  of  the  Strymon, 
the  Danube,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mgean,  Pro- 
pontis,  and  Euxine.  —  all  the  region,  in  fact, 
now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia 
In  the  early  times,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  trilies,  each  under  its  own  chief.  The  war* 
on  a  large  scale  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  furnished  employment  for  the  mar- 
tial tendencies  of  the  Thracians,  who  found  a 
demand  for  their  services  as  mercenaries  every- 
where. Cavalrv  wan  the  arm  which  they  chierfv 
furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of  Roumclia  abound- 
ing in  horses.  Ap. 

Thruse  as,  father  of  Apollonius  (1).  2 
Mace.  iii.  5.    [ Apollohius.J  Ap. 

Three  Taverns,  a  station  on  the  Appian 
Rood,  along  which  St.  Paul  travelled  from  Pu- 
tcoli  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  15).  The  distances, 
reckoning  southwards  from  Rome,  are  given  as 
follows  in  the  Antonio*  Itinerary:  "  To  Aricia, 
16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Ap- 
pii  Forum,  10  miles ;  "  and,  comparing  this  with 
what  is  observed  still  along  the  line  of  road,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  "Three  Taverns"  was  near  the  modern 
Cisterna.  Just  at  this  point,  a  mad  came  in 
from  Antium  on  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  "  Three  Taverns  *'  was  a  frequent  meeting- 
place  of  travellers. 

Threshing.  [Agriculture.] 

Threshold.  1.  [See  Gate.]  2.  Of  the 
two  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  miphthan, 
teems  to  mean  sometimes  a  projecting  beam  or 
corbel  (Ez.  ix.  3,  x.  4,  18). 

Thresholds,  the.  This  word,  Atuppr, 
appears  to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii. 
25,  though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  "  house  of  the  Asuppim." 
or  simply  "  the  Asuppim,"  is  mentioned  in  I 
Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17,  as  a  part,  probably  a  gate, 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah," 
apparently  at  its  S.  W.  corner.  The  allusion 
in  Neh.  xii.  25  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same 
place. 

Throne.  The  Hebrew  term  eisse  applies 
to  any  elevated  seat  occupied  by  a  person  in 
authority,  whether  n  high-priest  "(I  Sam.  i.  9), 
a  judge *(Ps.  exxii.  5),  or  a  military  chief  (.Icr. 
i.  15).  The  use  of  a  chair  in  a  country  where 
the  usual  postures  were  squatting  and  reclining 
was  at  all  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dig- 
nity (2  K.  iv.  10;  Prov.  ix.  14).'  In  order  to 
specify  a  throne  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  eisse  the  notion  of  roy- 
alty :  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
expressions  as  "  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  " 
(peat  xvii.  18;  1  K.  i.  46;  2  Chr.  vii.  18). 
The  characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne 
was  its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  six  steps  (I  K.  x.  19;  2  Chr.  ix. 
18) ;  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as  "  high 
and  lifted  up"  (Is.  vt.  1).  The  materials  and 
workmanship  were  costly.  It  was  furnished 
with  arms  or  "stays."  "The  steps  were  also 
lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  chair,  we  are  only  informed,  in  1  K.  x.  19, 
that  "  the  top  was  round  behind."  The  king 
sat  on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such 
times,  he  appeared  in  his  royal  rot**.  The 


throne  was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and 
dignity  (Gen.  xii.  40).  Similarly,  "  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  "  implied  the  exercise  of  regal  power 
(I)eut.  xvii.  18;  1  K.  xvi.  11). 

Thummim.   [Urim  and  Thcmmim.] 

Thunder.  In  a  physical  point  of  view,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with 
thunder  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence 
during  the  summer  months  in  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September,  it  is  hardly 
ever  beard.  Hence  it  was  selected  by  Samuel 
aa  a  striking  expression  of  the  divine  displeas- 
ure towards  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xii.  17). 
Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraordinary 
as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ),  and  Jerome 
asserts  that  be  had  never  witnessed  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  or  in  July  (Comm.  on  Am. 
iv.  7).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the 
Hebrews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xl.  9 ;  Ps.  xviii. 
13,  xxix.  3-9 ;  Is.  xxx.  30,  31 ),  who  dwelt  be- 
hind the  thunder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7).  Thun- 
der was,  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  the  symbol  of 
divine  power  (Ps.  xxix.  3,4c.)  and  vengeance 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  14). 

Thyati'ra,  a  city  on  the  Lycus,  founded 
by  Sclcucus  Nicator,  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Pergamus  to  Sardis,  on  the  very  confines 
of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes  reck- 
oned within  the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the 
other.  Dyeing  apparently  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thyatira,  as  it 
did  of  that  of  Colossss  and  Laodicea  ( Acts  xvi. 
14).  The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was  Apol- 
lo ;  but  there  was  another  superstition,  of  an  ex- 
tremely curious  nature,  which  seems  to  have  been 
brought  thither  by  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews 
of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A  fane  stood  outside 
the  walls,  dedicated  to  SambatJia  —  the  name  of 
the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chalda-aa, 
sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian  —  in  the 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  "  the  Chal- 
daean's  court."  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustra- 
tion to  the  obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21, 
which  some  interpret  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop. 
Now  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira 
there  was  a  great  amalgamation  of  races.  If 
the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a  Jewess,  lend- 
ing her  aid  to  the  amalgamation  of  different 
religions,  and  not  discountenanced  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Cliurch  at 
Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its  qualification 
become  easy  of  explanation. 

Thy'ine-WOOd  occurs  once  only,  viz.  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  the  margin  has  "sweet" 
(wood).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wood  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  Thuya  articu- 
lata  (Desfont.),  the  Callitris  quadrivalvts  of  pres- 
ent botanists.  This  tree  was  much  prized  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  By  the  Romans,  the  tree  was  called 
citrus,  the  wood  citrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet. 
Pliny  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abundantly 
in  Mauritania.  The  resin  known  by  the  name 
of  Sandarach  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which 
belongs  to  the  cypress  tribe  ( Cupressinet),  of  the 
nat.  order  Cont  fence. 

Tiberias, '  a  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  on 
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the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi.  1 ),  ami  then  by 
Josepbus,  who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod 
Animus,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honor  of 
the  Lmperor  Tiberius.  It  was  probably  a  new 
town,  and  not  u  restored  or  enlarged  one  mere- 
ly ;  for  "Rakkath"  (Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is 
said  in  the  Talmud  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Nuphtali,  whereas 
Tiberias  appears  to  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  Tiberias  was  the 
capital  of -Galilee  from  the  time  of  its  origin 
until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  EL,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  Imek  again  to  Sep- 
phoris,  where  it  had  been  before  the  founding 
of  the  new  citv.  Many  of  the  inhabitant*  were 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  foreign  customs  pre- 
vailed there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence 
to  the  stricter  Jews.  The  ancient  name  has 
survived  in  that  of  the  modern  T&xirith,  which 
occupies  unquestionably  the  original  site,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  confined  to  narrower  Units  than 
those  of  the  original  city.  Near  TBbarieh,  about 
a  mile  farther  south  along  the  shore,  -ire  the 
celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roma.t  natu- 
ralists reckoned  among  the  greatest  known  cu- 
riosities of  the  world.  The  intermediate  space 
between  these  baths  and  the  town  abounds  with 
traces  of  ruins,  such  as  the  foundations  of  walls, 
heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  like ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  Tiberias  occupied  also  this  ground,  and 
was  much  more  extensive  than  its  modem  suc- 
cessor. It  stood,  anciently  as  now,  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  about  two-thirds  of  the  wav  between 
the  northern  and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  There  is  a  margin  or  strip  of  land 
there  between  the  water  and  the  steep  hills 
(which  elsewhere  in  that  quarter  come  down  so 
boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  about  two  miles 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  tract 
in  question  is  somewhat  undulating,  but  ap- 
proximates to  the  character  of  a  plain.  T&lxi- 
rieh,  the  modern  town,  occupies  the  northern 
end  of  this  parallelogram,  and  the  warm  baths 
the  southern  extremity ;  so  that  the  more  ex- 
tended city  of  the  Roman  age  must  have  cov- 
ered all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  peculiar  ground 
whose  limits  are  thus  clearly  defined.  The 
place  is  four  and  a  half  hours  from  Nazareth, 
one  hour  from  Mejdel,  possibly  the  ancient 
Magdula,  and  thirteen  hours,  by  the  shortest 
route,  from  lianids  or  Cscsarea  Philippi.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  infor- 
mation that  the  Saviour,  who  sjicnt  so  much 
of  His  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited  Tibe- 
rias. Tiberias  has  an  interesting  historv  apart 
from  its  strictly  biblical  associations.  It  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim,  subse- 
quently to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  tempo- 
rary sojourn  nt  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
fixed  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning 
flourished  there  through  a  succession  of  several 
centuries.  The  Mishna  was  compiled  at  this 
place  by  the  great  rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesb 
(a.d.  190).  The  place  pa«*ed,  under  Constnn- 
tine,  into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  lost  and 
won  repeatedly  by  the  different  combatants. 


Since  that  time,  it  has  been  possessed 
sively  by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks  ;  and  con- 
tains now,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a  mixed 
population  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  four 
thousand. 

Tiberias,  the  Sea  of.   This  term  is 

found  only  in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being, 
if  the  original  is  accurately  rendered,  "  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias."  [Genxesaret,  Sea 
owA 

Tibe'rius  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero), 
the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned 
until  a.d.  37.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence  a  step-son 
of  Augustus.  He  was  born  at  Rome  on  the 
16th  of  November,  B.C.  45.  He  became  em- 
peror in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  commander  in  various 
wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order 
as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
affairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of 
the  imperial  honors  to  which  his  birth  and  "sup- 
posed personal  merits  at  length  opened  the  way. 
Vet,  on  being  raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he 
suddenly  became,  or  showed  himself  to  be,  a 
very  different  man.  His  subsequent  life  was 
one*  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and  self-indulgence. 
He  was  despotic  in  his  government,  cruel  and 
vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Tiberius  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twen- 
ty-three years. 

Tib'tiath,  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  viii. 
8  is  called  Betah.  Its  exact  position  is  un- 
known. 

Tib'ni.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in 
his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni 
the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  21, 22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of  the 
army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward  by  the 
people  of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  besieged  by 
Omri  and  his  host.  The  struggle  between  the 
contending  factions  lasted  four  vears  (comp. 
1  K.  xvi.  15,  23). 

Ti'dal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9. 
If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king 
was  called  Thid'al ;  while,  if  the  Septungint 
more  nearly  represents  the  original,  his  name 
was  Thanjai,  or  perhaps  Thurml.  This  last 
rendering  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
name  is  then  a  significant  one  in  the  early 
Hamitic  dialect  of  the  Lower  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes country  —  Thnr  ml  being  "  the  great  chief." 
Thargal  is  called  "king  of  nations,"  by  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 

Tiglath-Pile'ser.  In  1  Chr.  v.  26,  and 
again  in  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this 
king  is  written  "  Tilgath-pilneser ;  "  but  in  this 
I  form  there  is  a  double  corruption.  The  native 
word  reads  as  Tig>iltijxtl-tsira,  for  which  the 
Tiglath-pil-cser  of  2  Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent. 
I  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second  Assyrian  king 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  into 
contact  with  the  Israelites.    He  attacked  Sama- 
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ria  in  the  rehxn  of  Pekah,  on  what  ground  Wt 
are  not  tol<l,  hut  probably  because  IVkah  with- 
held his  trihnte ;  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories. "  to»»k  Ijoti,  and  AUI-beth-maachah,  and 
Jaiioah,  and  Kedcsh,  and  Ilu/.or,  and  Gilcud, 
and  Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Xaphtali,  and 
earried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2K.  xv.  99). 
The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot  at  present  ho 
fixed.    After  his  first  expe  dition,  a  close  league 
was  formed  hetween  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
IVkah.  having  for  its  sjnvial  object  the  humil- 
iation of  Judah.    At  hr>t  great  successes  were 
gained  by  IVkah  and  his  confederate  (2  K.  xv. 
37  ;  2  ('nr.  xxviii.  6-8) ;  hut.  on  their  proceed- 
ing to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Aha/,  applied  to 
Assyria  for  assistance;  and  Tiglath  -  l'ilescr, 
consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  armv  in  these  regions.    He  first 
marched,  naturally,  against  Damascus,  which 
he  took  (2  K.  xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground, 
and  killing  Rezin,  the  Damascene  monarch. 
After  this,  probably,  he  proceeded  to  chastise  , 
Pekah.  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north-  \ 
cast,  where  it  bordered  upon  "  Syria  of  Damas- 
Ctlt."    Here  he  overran  the  whole  district  to  ' 
the  east  of  Jordan,  currying  into  captivity 
"the  Reubenites,  the  Gaditcs,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Man  asseh  "  (I  Chr.  v.  26).    Before  re- 
turning into  his  own  laud,  Tiglath-l'ileser  hnd 
an  interview  with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K. 
xvi.  10).    This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of 
Tiglath-Pileser.    He  ap|iears  to  have  succeeded 
Pul,  and  to  have  lieen  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ;  : 
to  have  been  contem|»orarv  with*  Rezin,  l'ekah, 
and  Ahaz  ;  and  therefore  to  have  ruled  Assyria 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century"  be- 1 
fore  our  era.    From  his  own  inscriptions,  we  i 
learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  hunt  seventeen  i 
years ;  that,  besides  warring   in   Svria  and 
Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  1 
regions  of  Meso|K>tamia  ;  thus,  like  the  other  | 
great  Assyrian  monarchs,  warring  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  the  empire  ;  and  finally,  that  j 
he  was  (probably  |  not  a  legitimate  prince,  but  | 
a  usurper  and  the  founder  of  a  dynasty.    The  ; 
authority  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus,  combined 
with  the  monumental  indications,  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the  Lower 
Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
New  kingdom,  was  the   Tiglath-l'ileser  of 
Scripture.    He  reigned  certainly  from  n.c.  747 
to  B.C.  730,  and  possibly  a  few  years  longer, 
being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser"  at  least  as 
early  as  m.c.  725.    Tiglath-Pilcser's  wars  do 
not,  generally,  appear  to  have  been  of  much 
importance.    The  destruction  of  Damascus, 
the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  extension  of 
Assyrian  influence  "over  Judtca.  arc  the  chief 
events  of  his  reiirn.    No  palace  or  great  build- 
ing can  be  ascribed  to  this  kinj;.    His  slabs,  I 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he 
mu<t  have  built  or  adorned  a  resilience  at  Calah 
INimrud),  where  they  were  found  ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  discovered  in  situ,  we  cannot  say  anv 
thing  of  the  edifice  to  which  they  originally  ; 
belonged. 

Ti  gris  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  , 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Uiddektl ;  and  occurs 
also  in  several  of  the  apocryphal  looks,  as  in  i 
Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  \ 


(xxiv.  25).  The  Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates* 
rises  from  two  principal  sources.  The  most 
distant,  and  therefore  the  truu  source,  is  the 
western  one,  which  is  in  lat.  38°  10',  lonj;.  39° 
20'  nearly,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  high 
mountain  lake  called  Goljik  or  Giitcnjik,  in  the 
|icninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  where  it 
sweeps  round  between  Palou  and  Trltk.  The 
Tigris'  source  is  near  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat 
north  of  cast ;  but  after  pursuing  this  direction 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  it  makes  a  sweep 
round  to  the  south,  and  descends  by  Anjhani 
MaiUn  upon  Diarbekr.  It  then  turns  suddenly 
to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this  direction,  past  Ch- 
man  Kieui  to  Til,  where  it  once  more  alters  it* 
course,  and  takes  that  south-easterly  direction, 
which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight  variations, 
to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  At 
(hman  Kitiu,  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern 
Tigris,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the 
modern  Ala-Taqh),  with  a  course  almost  due 
south.  Near  Til,  a  large  stream  flows  into  it 
from  the  north-east.  This  branch  rises  near 
Uilli,  in  Northern  Kurdistan.  From  Til,  the 
Tigris  runs  southward  for  twenty  miles,  through 
a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  emerges  upon  the  comparatively  low 
but  still  hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Jezinh.  Through  this  it  flows  with  a  course 
which  is  south-south-cast  to  Mosul,  thence  near- 
ly south  to  Kilfh-Shergliat,  and  again  south- 
south-cast  to  Samara,  where  the  hills  end,  and 
the  river  enters  on  the  great  alluvium.  The 
course  is  now  more  irregular.  The  length  of 
the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  meanders,  is 
reckoned  at  1,146  miles.  The  average  width 
of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  2(K> 
vards,  while  its  depth  is  very  considerable. 
Besides  the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris, 
the  river  receives,  along  its  middle  and  lower 
course,  no  fewer  than  five  imjKirtant  tributa- 
ries. These  are  the  River  of  Zakko  or  Eastern 
Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  (Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser 
Zab  (Zab  As/at),  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyaleh 
or  ancient  Gyndcs.  All  these  rivers  flow  from 
the  high  range  of  Zagros.  The  Tigris,  like  the 
Euphrates,  has  a  flood  season.  Early  in  the 
mouth  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Niphates, 
the  river  rises  rapidlv.  Its  breadth  gradually 
increases  at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250 
vards.  The  stream  is  swift  and  turbid.  The 
rise  continues  through  March  and  April,  reach- 
ing its  full  height  generally  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond week  of  May.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  Tigris  bepins  to  fall,  and  bv  midsummer  it 
has  reached  its  natural  level.  In  October  and 
November,  there  is  another  rise  and  fall  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  autumnal  rains  ;  but,  compared 
with  the  spring  flood,  that  of  autumn  is  insig. 
nificant.  The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted 
for  purposes  of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  ;  but 
in  ancient  times  it  docs  not  aeem  to  have  been 
much  used  as  a  line  of  trade.  We  find  but  lit- 
tle mention  of  the  Tigris  in  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears indeed,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel, 
among  the  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and  is 
there  correctly  described  as  "  running  eastward 
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to  Assyria."  But  nftcr  this  we  hoar  no  more 
of  it,  if  wc  except  one  doubtful  allusion  in  N«- 
hum  (ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when  it  In- 
comes well  known  to  the  prophet  Daniel. 
With  hira  it  is  "  the  Great  River."  The 
Tigris,  in  its  upper  course,  anciently  ran 
through  Armenia  ami  Assyria.  Lower  down, 
from  about  the  point  where  it  enters  on  the 
alluvial  plain,  it  separated  Babylonia  from  Su- 
siaua.  In  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  we  find  it  constituting,  for  a 
short  time  (from  a.d.  114  to  a.d.  117)  the 
boundary-line  between  these  two  empires. 
Otherwise  it  has  scarcely  been  of  any  political 
importance. 

Tik'vah.  1.  The  father  of  Shallum  the 
hushand  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii. 
141.-2.  The  father  of  Jahaziah  (Kzr.  x.  15). 

Tik'vath  (pn»perly  Tolceluith  or  Tokhath). 
Tikvah  the  father  of  Shallum  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
22  b 

Tile.  For  general  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  the  articles  Brick,  Potter v,  Sk  it.. 
The  expression  in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke 
t.  19, "  through  the  tiling."  has  given  much 
trouble  to  exjiositors.  1.  Terrace-roofs,  if  con- 
structed improperly,  or  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  and  to  become  so 
saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily  penetrable. 
May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  our 
Lord  |«crformed  His  miracle  hare  been  in  this 
condition  ?  2.  Or  did  not  St.  Luke,  a  native, 
probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  expression 
"til''s,""as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  most 
familinr  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers, 
without  reference  to  the  particular  material  of 
the  roof  in  question  ! 

Til  gath-Pilne  scr.  A  variation,  and 
probahlva  corruption,  of  the  name  Tig  lath- 
Pi  leser  (1  Chr.  v.  6.  26  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

Ti  Ion.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon, 
whose  family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Julian  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  SO). 

TimSB  US.  The  father  of  the  blind  man, 
Bartiuucus  (Mark  x.  46). 

Timbrel,  Tabret.  By  these  words  the 
A.  V.  translates  the  Ileb.  (6/>f>,  which  is  derived 
from  an  imitative  root  occurring  in  many  lan- 
guages not  immediately  connected  with"  each 
other.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian d>i[f\  which  in  Spanish  heroines  ndnfe,  a 
tambourine.  In  Old  English,  talior  was  used 
for  any  drum.  Talmunt  and  talvurine  are  di- 
minutives of  tal*>r,  and  denote  the  instrument 
now  known  as  the  tamlmuritie.  Tabret  is  a  eon- 
traction  of  tabouret.  The  llvh.  toph  is  undoubt- 
edly the  instrument  described  by  travellers  as 
the  dnjf  or  diff  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  used  in 
very  early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan-aram 
at  their  merry-makings  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It 
was  played  principally  by  women  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
judg.  x"i.  34  ;  1  Sam",  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  lxviii.  25 
1 26])  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  and 
dance  (comp.  Jud.  lii.  7),  and  appears  to  have 
been  worn  bv  them  as  an  ornament  (Jcr.  xxxi. 
4).  The  dijfof  the  Arabs  is  described  by  Rus- 
sell (Aleppo,  p.  94,  1st  ed.)  as  "  a  hoop  (some- 
times with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a 
jingling),  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is 
distended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is 
the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients,  as  appears 


from  its  figure  in  several  relievos,  representing 

the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  rites  of  CvUle." 

Tira  na,  Tim  nah.  1.  A  concubine  of 
Eliphuz  son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek 
(Geil.  xxx vi.  12)  :  it  may  be  presumed  that 
she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan 
(vcr.  22.  and  1  Chr.  i.  39).  — 2.  A  duke,  or 
phvlarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54).  Timnah  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district.  ( See 
following  article. ) 

Tim  nah.  1.  A  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  is  prolta- 
bly  identical  with  the  Thimnathah  of  Josh, 
xix.  43,  and  that  again  with  the  Timnath,  or 
more  accurately  Timnathah  of  Samson  (Judg. 
xiv.  I,  2,  5).  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  modern  representative  of  all  these 
various  forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably 
Tibnth,  a  village  about  two  miles  west  of  Am 
.S/iems  (Bethshcmesh).  In  the  later  history  of 
the  Jews,  Timnah  must  have  been  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  It  was  fortified  bv  Bare-hides  as 
one  of  the  most  important  military  post*  of 
Judaea  (1  Mace.  ix.  50). — 2.  A  town  in  tho 
mountain  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57)  A 
distinct  place  from  that  just  examined.  .3. 
Inaccurately  written  Timnath  in  the  A  V., 
the  scene  of  the  udventurc  of  Judah  with  his 
daughter-in-law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13^ 
14).  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  its 
position.  It  may  be  .lentified  either  with  tin 
rimnah  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  [No.  2] ,  or 
with  the  Timnathah  of  Samson  [No.  1]. 

Timnath.  [Timnah.] 

Tim'nath-Se  rah,  the  name  of  the  city 
which  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par. 
tition  of  the  country  (Josh.  xix.  50),  and  in 
"  the  larder  "  of  which  he  was  buried  t XUif. 
30).  It  is  specified  ns  "  in  Mount  Ephraim,  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In  Judg. 
ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  Timnath-herbs. 
The  latter  form  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jewish 
writers.  Accordingly,  they  identity  the  place 
with  Kefar  chrres,  which  is  said  by  Jewish  trav- 
ellers to  l>e  about  five  miles  S.  of  Shechem 
(XafJus).  Noplace  with  that  name  appears  on 
the  maps.  Another  identification  has,  however, 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his  jour- 
ney from  Jifna  to  Mt  jdel-Yaf>a,  about  six  miles 
from  the  former,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which 
arc  several  excavated  sepulchres.  The  whole 
liears  the  name  of  Tibneh. 

Ti'mon,  one  of  the  seven,  commonly  called 
"  deacons  "  ( Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenist 

Timo'theUfl.  1.  A  "  captain  of  the  Am- 
monites "  (I  Mace.  v.  6,)  who  was  defeated  on 
several  occlusions  by  Judas  Maccabams,  b.c.  164 
(1  Mace.  v.  6.  11,  34-44).  He  was  proba- 
bly a  Greek  adventurer.  —  2.  In  2  Marc,  a 
leader  named  Timothcus  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor  (n.c. 
166  ;  2  Mace.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At  a  later  time, 
he  was  driven  to  a  stronghold,  Gazara,  which 
was  stormed  by  Judas  ;  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Mace.  x.  24-37).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in 
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this  Utter  narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  | 
1  Mace.  v.  6-8.  But  the  name  Timotheu*  was  | 
very  common,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timothcus  i 
the  Ammonite  leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  { 
(1  Mace.  v.  34).  Ap. 

Tim  Othy  (called  Timotheus,  Acts  xvi.  1, 
xvii.  !,&<*.)•  The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
•on  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which, 
though  condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion, 
were  vet  not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  The  father's  name  is  unknown  : 
he  was  a  (ireek,  i.e.  a  (ientile  by  descent  (Acts  ' 
xvi.  1,3).  The  nttsence  of  any  personal  allu- 
sion to  the  father  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  sug- 
gests the  inference  that  he  must  have  died  or 
disappeared  during  his  son's  infancy.  The  care 
of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon  his  mother  I 
Eunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  I.  5). 
Under  their  training,  his  education  was  emphat- 
ically Jewish.  "  From  a  child,"  he  learned 
to  "  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  daily.  The 
language  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  | 
Lystra  or  Derbe  was  the  residence  of  the  1 
devout  family.  The  arrival  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6)  brought  the 
message  of  glad  tidings  to  Timothy  and  his 
mother,  and  they  received  it  with  "  unfeigned 
faith  "  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems 
probable  from  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he  may  have  wit-  | 
nessed  the  half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half- 
finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The 
preaching  of  the  apostle  on  his  return  from  his 
short  circuit  prepared  him  for  a  life  of  suffering 
(Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that  time,  his  life  and 
education  must  have  been  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  body  of  elders  (ib. 
23).  During  the  interval  of  seven  years  be- 
tween the  apostle's  first  and  second  journeys, 
the  boy  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  zeal  became 
known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium.  Those 
who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  character,  and 
spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance,  pointed  to  \ 
him  ( 1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others  hail  pointed 
before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  2),  as 
specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which 
the  apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling  led 
St.  Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3), 
and  he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work 
and  possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  evangelist  (I 
Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  iv.  5).  A  great 
obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timothy, 
though  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  I 
had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood without  the  sign  of  circumcision.  His 
condition  was  that  of  a  negligent,  almost  of  an 
apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews  mi^ht  tolerate 
a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue  or  the 
church  ;  but  an  uncirenmcised  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  portent.  With  a  I 
special  view  to  their  feelings,  making  no  sacri-  j 
fico  of  principle,  the  apostle,  who  had  refused 
to  permit  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  "  took  and 
circumcised  "  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  3).1  Hence-  ' 
forth  Timothy  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  proba- 
bly Luke  also,  journeyed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi. 
12),  and  there  already  the  voung  evangelist 
was  conspicuous  at  once  for  his  filial  devotion 

1  A  strong  argument  ha*  been  based  upon  this  | 
fact  to  prove  that  circumcision  was  not  abolished 
for  Jew*  by  the  gospel.  —  Ei». 


and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii.  22).     His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at 
'I  hessalonica,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained 
some  time  at  Philippi.     He  appears,  however, 
at  Beruea,  and  remains  there  when  Paul  and 
Silas  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14),  going 
on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens  (1 
Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens,  he  is  sent  back  to 
T hessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts  for 
comforting  and  teaching.     He  returns  from 
Thcssalonica,  not  to  Athens,  but  to  Corinth; 
and  his  name  appears  united  with  St.  Paul's  in 
the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters  written 
from  that  citv  to  the  Thessalonians  ( 1  Thess.  i. 
1  ;  2  Thess.  "i.  1).    Of  the  next  five  years  of 
his  life  we  have  no  record.    When  we  next 
meet  with  him,  it  is  as  being  sent  on  in  advance 
when  the  apostle  was  contemplating  the  long 
journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia,  Aeta- 
ta, Jerusalem,  and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  met  St.  Paul  according  to  a  previous  ar- 
rangement (1  Cor.  xvi.  11 ),  and  was  thus  with 
him  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  written  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  1).  He 
returns  with  the  apostle  to  that  city,  and  joins 
in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  whom 
he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth,  and  who 
had  since  found  their  way  to  Home  (Rom.  xvi. 
21 ).    He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi,  and  then  sail 
by  themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship  (Acts  xx.  3-6).   The  absence  of  his 
name  from  Acts  xxvii.  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to 
Italy.     He  must  have  joined  the  apostle,  how- 
ever, apparentlv  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome, 
and  was  with  him  when  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippinns,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Phile- 
mon, were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii.  19 ;  Col.  i.  1  ; 
Philcm.  1 ).    All  the  indications  of  this  period 
point  to  incessant  missionary  activity.  From 
the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able 
to  put  together  a  few  notices  as  to  his  later  life. 
It  follows  from  1  Tim.  i.  3  that  he  and  his 
master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from  his 
imprisonment,  revisited  the  proconsular  Asia  ; 
that  the  apostle  then  continued  his  journcv  to 
Macedonia,  whilst  the  disciple  remained,  half 
reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the  separation  (2 
Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness  which 
had  sprung  up  there.    The  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxious. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).  Leaders  of 
rival  sects  were  there.    The  name  of  his  be- 
loved teucher  was  no  longer  honored  as  it  had 
!>een.    We  cannot  wonder  that  the  apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  should  be  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfastness.    In  the 
Second  Epistle  to  him,  this  deep  personal  feeling 
utters  itself  yet  more  fully.    The  last  recorded 
words  of  the  apostle  express  the  earnest  hope, 
repeated  yet  more  earnestly,  that  he  might  see 
him  once  again  (ib.  iv.  9,  21 ).    We  mav  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  he  reached  him  in  time,  and 
that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher  were  soothed 
by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  be  loved 
so  trulv.    Some  writers  have  even  seen  in  Heb. 
xiii.  23" an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  Paul's 
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imprisonment,  and  was  released  from  il  by  the 
death  of  Nero.  Beyond  this,  all  is  apocryphal 
and  uncertain.  He  continues,  according  to  the 
old  traditious,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and 
dies  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian  or  Nerva. 
A  somewhat  sturtliug  theory  as  to  the  inter- 
vening period  of  his  life  has  found  favor  with 
some.  If  he  continued,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived tradition,  to  lie  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then 
he,  and  no  other,  must  have  been  the  "  augel  " 
of  that  church  to  whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii. 
1-7  was  addressed. 

Timothy,  Epistles  of  Paul  to.  The 

First  Epistle  was  probably  written  in  the  inter- 
val between  St.  Paul's  first  and  second  impris- 
onments at  Homo.  The  absence  of  any  local 
reference  but  that  in  i.  3  suggests  Macedonia 
or  some  neighboring  district.  In  some  MSS. 
and  versions,  Laodicca  is  uamed  in  the  inscrip- 
tion as  the  place  from  which  it  was  seut.  The 
Second  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  all  probability  si  Rome. 
The  following  are  the  characteristic  tcuturcs  of 
these  epistles:  —  (1)  The  ever-deepening  sense 
in  St.  Paul  s  heart  of  the  divine  mercy,  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "  mercy  "  in  the  salutations  of 
both  epistles,  and  in  the  "  obtained  mercy " 
of  I  Tim.  i.  13.  (2)  The  greater  abruptness 
of  the  Second  Epistle.  From  first  to  last  there 
is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  subject*  carefully 
thought  out.  All  speaks  of  strong  overflowing 
emotion,  memories  of  the  past,  anxieties  about 
the  future.  (3)  The  al«ence,  as  compared 
with  St.  Paul  s  other  epistles,  of  Old  Testa- 
ment references.  This  may  conuect  itself  with 
the  fact  just  noticed,  that  these  epistles  are  not 
argumentative,  possibly  also  with  the  request 
for  the  •'  books  and  parchments  "  which  hud 
been  left  behind  (2  Tim.  iv.  13).  (4)  The 
conspicuous  position  of  the  "  faithful  sayings  " 
as  talking  the  place  occupied  in  other  epistles 
by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  The  way  in  which 
these  are  cited  as  authoritative,  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  they  cover,  suggest  the  thought 
that,  in  them,  we  have  specimens  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle, 
and  of  the  disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv. 
shows  how  deep  a  reverence  lie  was  likely  to 
feel  for  sucn  spiritual  utterances.  In  1  Tim. 
iv.  I,  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  them. 
(5)  The  tendency  of  the  apostle's  mind  to 
dwell  more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemp- 
tive work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  3-6,  iv.  10),  and 
his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teaching  of 
his  disciples  should  be  "sound"  (6)  The 
importance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  expe- 
rience of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that  the 
life  and  well  being  of  the  Church  required  these 
for  its  safeguards.  (7)  The  recurrence  of 
doxologies  (I  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  15,  16;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  perpetually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  language  of 
adoration  was  as  his  natural  speech. 

Tin.  Among  the  various  metals  found 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  enu- 
merated (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to 
the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other 
metals  (I*  i  25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  The 
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kets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by  the  ships 

of  Turshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  It  was  used  for 
plummets  (Zech.  iv.  10),  und  was  so  plentiful 
as  to  furnish  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xlvii. 
18)  with  a  figure  by  which  to  express  the  wealth 
of  Solomon.  As  to  the  country  from  which  the 
Hebrews  obtained  tin,  see  Taksiiish. 

Tiph'sah  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have 
been  attacked  bv  Menahem.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Thapsacus,  and  was  the  point  where  it  was 
usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  Thapsacus  has 
been  generally  placed  at  the  modern  iMr;  but 
the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that  there  is 
no  ford  at  Lkir,  and  that  the  only  ford  in  this 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  at  Suriyeh, 
45  miles  below  Balis,  and  165  above  Udr. 
This  then  must  have  been  the  position  of 
Thapsacus. 

Tl  ras,  the  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen. 
x.  2),  usually  identified  with  the  1  hracians,  as 
presenting  tfie  closest  verbal  approximation  to 
the  name. 

Tire,  an  ornamental  head-dress  worn  on 
festive  occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

Tir  hakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cush),  the 

opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  may  lie  identified  with  larkos 
or  Tarakos,  who  was  the  third  and  last  king  of 
the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians. 
His  accession  was  probably  about  B.C.  695. 
Possibly  Tirhakah  ruled  over  Ethiopia  before 
becoming  king  of  Egypt. 

Tirsha'tha  (always  written  with  the  arti- 
cle), the  title  of  the  governor  of  Judea  under 
the  Persians,  perhaps  derived  from  a  Persian 
root  signifying  "  stern,"  "  severe,"  is  added  as  a 
title  after"  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  viii. 
9,  x.  1 ) ;  and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places. 
In  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63  ;  Nch. 
vii.  65,  x.  1),  it  is  rendered  "  governor." 

Tir'zah,  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi. 
11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Tir  zah,  un  ancient  Canaanite  city,  whose 
king  is  enumerated  amongst  those  overthrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24). 
It  re-appcars  as  a  royal  city  —  the  residence  of 
Jeroboam  and  of  his  successors  (1  K.  xiv.  17, 

I  18).  Tirzah  re-ap|>ears  as  the  seat  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the 
wretched  Shallum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16).    Its  repu- 

j  tation  for  beauty  throughout  the  country  must 

I  have  beta  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

!  Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Mena- 
hem, and  identifies  it  with  a  "  village  of  Suma- 

j  ritans  in  Batanaja."  Its  site  is  Tdliualt,  a 
place  in  the  mountains  north  of  Naltlut. 

Tish'bite,  the,  the  well-known  designation 
of  Klijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1,  xxi.  17,  28  ;  2  K.  i.  3, 
8,  ix.  36).  Assuming  that  a  town  is  alluded 
to,  as  Elijah's  native  place,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  many 
have  imagined.  The  commentators  and  lexi- 
cographers, with  few  exceptions,  adopt  the  name 
"  Tishbite"  as  referring  to  the  place  Thisbk 
in  Naphtali,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX.  text 

.  of  Tobit  i.  2. 
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Ti  tans.  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heav- 
en) ami  Gaia  (Earth)  wen*,  according  to  the 
earliest  Greek  legends,  the  vanquished  prede- 
cessors of  the  Olympian  gods,  eundemned  by 
Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus,  yet  not  without  re- 
taining many  relics  of  their  ancient  dignity. 
Bv  later  (Latin)  poets,  they  were  cunfoumled 
with  the  kindred  (injnntn.  In  2  Sam.  v.  18, 
22,  "  the  Valley  of  Hephaim  "  is  represented  by 
i)  *ru>M{  ruv  nruvwv  in  s  tend  of  y  kw'/juc  tw 


whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That 
out  of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a  tenth 
to  God,  for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That 
a  tithe,  in  ail  probability  a  sum  id  tithe,  was  to 
be  applied  to  festival  puipOKS.  4.  That  in 
everv  third  year,  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a 
third  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with 
the  poor  ami  the  Lcvitcs.  The  question  arises, 
Were  there  thrt*  tithes  taken  in  this  third  year, 


1  Cbr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13.    Several   or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the  second  under  a 


Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
TtiTttv  was  the  mystic  name  of  "  the  beast  "  in- 
dicated in  Itev.  xiii.  18.' 

Tithe.  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of 
tithes  arc  found  both  in  profane  and  also  in 
biblical  history,  prior  to  or  independently  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  tithes  under 
the  Law.  In  biblical  history,  the  two  promi- 
nent instances  are —  1.  A  brum  presenting  the 
tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather  of  the  spoils 
of  his  victory,  to  Mclchizedek  ((ten.  xiv.  20 ; 
Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at 
Luz,  devoting  a  tenth  of  all  his  pro|ierty  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  in  safety  ((ten. 
xxviii.  22).  The  tirst  enactment  of  the  Law 
in  respect  of  tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the 
tenth  of  all  produce,  as  well  as  of  flocks  and 
cattle,  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  must  Ik*  offered 
to  Him.  2.  That  the  tithe  was  to  lie  paid  in 
kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  an  addition  of  one- 
tifth  to  its  value  (Lev.  xx vii.  30-33).  This 
tenth,  called  Terumath,  is  ordered  to  lie  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  their  service ; 
and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they  are  them- 
selves to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  of  these 
receipts,  which  is  to  lie  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  in  the 
Hook  of  Deuteronomy,  i.e.  from  thirty  -eight  to 
forty  years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the 
people,  1.  To  bring  their  tithes,  together  with 


different  description  '  It  must  be  allowed  that 
the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support.  Josc- 
phus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  lie 
given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was 
to  lie  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metrojiolis.  and 
that  a  tenth  liesides  these  was  every  third  year 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  (com p.  Tob.  i.  7,  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  Maimonides  jsays  the  third 
and  sixth  years'  nrrnnd  tithe  was  shared  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  Levites,  i.e.  that  there 
was  no  third  tithe.  Of  these  opinions,  that 
which  maintains  three  separate  and  complete 
tithings  seems  improbable.  It  is  plain  that 
under  the  kings  the  tithe-svstem  partook  of  the 
general  neglect  into  which  the  observance  of 
the  Law  declined,  and  that  Hczekiah,  among  his 
other  reforms,  took  effectual  mvans  to  revive  its 
use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar  measures 
were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by  Nehcniiah 
(Neh.  xii.  44) ;  and,  in  both  these  cases,  special 
officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
stores  and  store-bouses  for  the  purpose.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  partial  evasion  or  omission, 
the  system  itse  lf  was  continued  to  a  late  period 
in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  vii.  5-8  ;  Matt,  xxiii 
23  ;  Luke  xviii.  12). 

Titus  Manlius.  IManlicb.] 
Titus.    Our  materials  for  the  biography 
of  this  companion  of  St.  Paul  must  be  drawn 
entirely  from  the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and 


their  votive  and  other  offerings  and  first-fruits,  !  to  Titus  himself,  combined  with  the  Second 


to  the  chosen  centre  of  worship,  the  metro|>olis, 
there  to  be  eaten  in  festive  celebration  in  com- 
pany with  their  children,  their  servants,  and 
the' Levites  (Dent.  xii.  5-18).  2.  All  the 
produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed  even-  year, 
and  these  tithes,  with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock 
ami  henl,  were  to  lie  eaten  in  the  metropolis. 
3.  Hut  in  ca.se  of  distance,  permission  is  given  to 
convert  the  produce  into  money,  which  is  to  Is- 
taken  to  the  appointed  ;  luce,  and  there  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  food  for  a  festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  Levitc  is,  by  special  command,  to 
lie  included  (Dent.  xiv.*22-27).  4.  Then  fol- 
lows the  direction,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years 
all  the  tithe  of  that  year  is  to  Ik>  gathered",  and 
laid  up  "  within  the  gates,"  and  that  a  festival 


Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  at  all.  Taking  the  passages  in  the 
Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal.  ii.  I,  3. 
We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here  to  be 
identical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antioch 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  conference  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision to  the  Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in 
close  association  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Antioch.  He  goes  with  them  to  Jerusalem. 
His  circumcision  was  either  not  insisted  on  at 
Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was  firmly  resisted. 
He  is  very  emphatically  sjioken  of  as  a  Gentile, 
most  probably  meant  that  both  his 

,,     *.,  Am.  ...ij   „_ 


by  which  is 

is  to  be  held,  in  which  the  stranger,  the  father-  ]  parent*  were  Gentiles.  Titus  would  seem,  o 
less,  and  the  widow,  together  with  the  Levite,  the  occasion  of  the  council, 
arc  to  partake  (ib.  ver.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly,  it 
is  ordered  that  after  taking  the  tithe  in  each 
third  year,  "  which  is  the  year  of  tithing,"  an 
exculpatory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by  every 
Israelite,  that  he  ha<  done  his  best  to  fulfil  the 
divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12-14).  From 
all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-tenth  of  the 

>  The  mythologlc  story  of  the  Titans 
the  «.*ent  recorded  Gen.  vl.  1-1  j 


rived  from 

1  ret.  ii.  •»;  Jude  6.  —  El>. 


to   have  been 

specially  a  representative  of  the  church  of  the 
uncircumcision.  It  is  to  our  purpose  to  re- 
mark that,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus  is 
so  mentioned  as  apparently  to  imply  that  he 
had  become  personally  known  to  the  Galatian 
Christians.  After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts  xviii. 
23),  and  spending  a  long  time  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  apostle  proceeded  to 
Macedonia  bv  way  of  Troas.  Here  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  had 
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been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed ;  but  in  Macedonia 
Titus  joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7.  13-15).  The 
mission  to  Corinth  had  reference  to  the  im- 
moralities rebuked  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to 
the  effect  of  that  First  Epistle  on  the  offending 
church.  We  learn  further  that  the  mission 
was  so  far  successful  ami  satisfactory.  But  if 
we  proceed  further,  we  discern  another  part  of 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
This  had  reference  to  the  collection,  at  that 
time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judrea  (viii.  6).  Thus  we  arc  prepared  for 
what  the  apostle  now  proceeds  to  <lo  after  his 
encouraging  conversations  with  Titus  regard- 
ing the  Corinthian  Church.  He  sends  him 
back  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  in  company 
with  two  other  trustworthy  Christians,  bearing 
the  Second  Epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request 
(viii.  6,  17)  that  he  would  sec  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  collection  (viii.  6).  It  has  generally 
boon  considered  doubtful  who  the  udrXdot  were 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the  First  Epistle 
to  Corinth.  Most  probably  they  were  Titus 
and  bis  companion,  whoever  that  might  be, 
who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18).  A  considerable  interval  now 
elapses  Injforc  we  come  upon  the  next  notices 
of  this  disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is  impending. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two,  he  and  Titus 
were  together  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Ti- 
tus remaining  in  the  island  when  St.  Paul  left 
it,  and  receiving  there  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  the  apostle.  From  this  letter  we  gather  the 
following  biographical  details:  —  In  the  first 
place,  we  learn  that  he  was  originally  convert- 
ed through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the 
responsible  duties  which  he  hail  to  discharge  in 
Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5),  and  he  is  to 
organize  the  Church  throughout  the  island  by 
appointing  presbyters  in  every  city.  Next  he 
is  to  control  and  bridle  (ver.  11)"  the  restless 
and  mischievous  Judaixers,  and  he  is  to  be  per- 
emptory in  so  doing  (ver.  13).  He  is  to  urge 
the  duties  of  a  decorous  and  Christian  life  upon 
the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some  of  whom  (ii.  3)  jmjs- 
■ibly  had  something  of  an  official  character 
(ver.  3,  4).  The  notices  which  remain  are 
more  strictly  personal.  Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tvchicus  (iii. 
12),  and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul 
at  Nicopolis,  where  the  apostle  is  proposing  to 
pass  the  winter.  Zcnas  and  Apollos  arc  in 
Crete,  or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send 
them  on  their  journey,  and  supply  them  with 
whatever  they  need  tor  it  (iii.  13).  Whether 
Titus  did  join  the  apostle  at  Nicopolis  wc  can- 
not tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the  mention 
of  this  place  with  what  St.  Paul  wrote  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  afterwards,  in  the  last  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  ;  for  Dal- 
matia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  From  the  form  of  the  whole 
ientence,  it  seems  probable  that  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome  during  his  final 
imprisonment ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fidently. The  traditional  connection  of  Titus 
with  Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant, 


though  here  again  wc  cannot  be  certain  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  ln-en  permanent 
bishop  in  the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  modern  capital,  L'andia, 
appears  to  claim  the  honor  of  being  his  burial- 
place.  In  the  fragment  by  the  luwver  Zcnas, 
Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna.  Lastly,  the 
name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cre- 
tans when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 

TitUB,  Epistle  to.  There  are  no  special- 
ties  in  this  epistle  which  require  any  very  elab- 
orate  treatment  distinct  from  the  other  pastoral 
letters  of  St.  Paul.  If  those  two  were  not 
genuine,  it  would  be  difficult  confidently  to 
maintain  the  ger-uineness  of  this.  On  the 
other  hnnd,  if  th»  Epistles  to  Timothy  are 
received  as  St.  Paul's,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that 
to  Titus.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit 
than  the  quotations  in  Irciueus,  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinus,  Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier 
allusions  in  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and 
Clemens  Komanus.  As  to  internal  features, 
we  may  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Epis- 
tle to  Titus  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
other  pastoral  epistles.  This  tends  to  show 
that  this  letter  was  written  about  the  same 
time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with  the 
other  two.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  epis- 
tle has  marks  in  its  phraseology  and  style  which 
assimilate  it  to  the  general  body  of  the  epistle* 
of  St.  Paul.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising  from 
supposed  indications  of  advanced  hierarchical 
arrangements,  it  is  to  1*  observed  that  in  this 
epistle  xpto  ivrtpoq  and  inismtOC  are  used  as 
synonymous  (i.  5,  7),  just  as  they  are  in  the 
address  at  Miletus,  about  the  year 58  a. v.  (Acts 
xx.  17,28).  At  the  same  time,  this  epistle  has 
features  of  its  own,  especially  a  certain  tone  of 
abruptness  and  severity,  which  probably  arises, 
partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Cretan 
imputation,  partly  out  of  the  character  uf  Titus 
liini-sclf.  Concerning  the  contents  of  ibis  epis- 
tle, something  has  already  l>een  said  in  the  arti- 
cle on  Titus.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time 
and  place  and  other  circumstances  of  the  writ- 
ing of  this  epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  fill- 
inir  up  St.  Paul's  movements  after  his  first  im- 
prisonment will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case:  —  Wc  may  suppose  him  (possibly  after 
accomplishing  his  lony-projccted  visit  to  Spain) 
to  have  pone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  voyages 
from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to 
Crete ;  during  the  .former  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  after  returning 
from  the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  being,  at  the  time  of  despatching  it,  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which 
place  he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on 
the  way.  At  Nicopolis.  we  may  conceive  him  to 
have  been  finally  apprehended,  and  taken  to 
Rome,  whence  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

Ti'zite,  the.  The  designation  of  Joha, 
e  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xi. 
45).  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  the  place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To'ah.    A  Kohathitc  Lcvite,  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Hcman  (1  Chr.  vi.  34). 
Tob-adoni  jah.    One  of  the  Levites  sent 
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Sy  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to 
teach  the  Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Tob,  the  Land  Of.  The  place  in  which 
Jcphthah  took  refuge  when  cxjielled  from  home 
by  his  half-hrother  (Judg.  xi.3)  ;  and  where  he 
remained,  at  the  heail  of  a  band  of  frevlxjoters, 
till  he  was  brought  back  by  the  sheiks  of 
Gilead  (ver.  5).  The  narrative  implies  that  the 
land  of  Tob  was  not  far  distant  from  (iilead  : 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  have  lain  out  towards  the  eastern  deserts. 
It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  again  in  2  Sam. 
x.  6,  8,  as  Lhtob,  i.e.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning, 
according  to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
'•  men  of  Tob."  After  an  immense  interval,  it 
appears  again,  in  the  Maccabiean  history 
(I  Mace.  v.  1.1),  in  the  names  Tohie  and  Tu- 
bieni  (2  Mace.  xii.  17).  No  identification  of 
this  ancient  district  with  any  modem  one  has 
yet  been  attempted.  The  name  Tell  iJoU*,  or, 
as  it  is  given  bv  the  latest  explorer  of  those  re- 
gions, Tell  l)il)>e,  attached  to  a  ruined  site  at 
the  south  end  of  the  I*j*ih,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  Kenawat,  and  also  that  of  ed-lMib,  some 
twelve  hours  east  of  the  mountain  ei-Knleih, 
are  both  suggestive  of  Tob. 

Tobiah.  1.  "  The  children  of  Tobiah  " 
were  a  family  who  returned  with  Zerubbal>cl, 
but  were  unable  to  prove  their  connection  with 
Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  — 2.  "To- 
biah the  slave,  the  Ammonite,"  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  rancorous  opjiosition  made 
by  Sanballat  the  Moabite  and  his  adherents  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  races 
of  Moab  and  Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit 
representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the 
Israelites  which  l»egan  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But  Tobiah, 
though  a  slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a 
title  of  Opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found 
means  to  ally  himself  with  a  priestly  family, 
and  his  son  Johanan  married  the  daughter  of 
Meshullam  the  son  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18). 
He  himself  was  the  son-in-law  of  Sheehaniah 
the  son  of  Arab  (Neh.  vi.  17).  and  these  family 
relations  created  for  him  a  strong  faction  among 
the  Jews.  Ewald  coiijretures  that  Tobiah  had 
been  a  page  ("  slave  J  at  the  Persian  court, 
anil,  being  in  favor  there,  had  been  promoted  to 
be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it  almost 
seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a  stronger 
feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the 
epithet  "  the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his 
name. 

Tobi  as.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Tobiah  or  Touijaii.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit, 
and  central  character  in  the  l>ook  of  that  name. 
—  2.  The  father  of  Hvrcanus,  apparently  a 
man  of  great  wealth  and  reputation  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Seleueus  I'hilopator  (cir. 
n.c.  187).  In  the  high-priestly  schism  which 
happened  afterwards,  "  the  son*  of  Tobias " 
took  a  COnSpicnOlU  part.    A  p. 

Tobie,  the  Places  of  ( l  Mace.  v.  13).  It 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of 
Tob.    A  p. 

Tobi'el,  the  father  of  Tobit,  and  grand- 
father of  Tobias  (1 ),  Tob.  i.  1.  Ap. 
Tobi'jah.    1.  One  of  the  Lcvites  sent  by 


Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  ot 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).  — 2.  One  of  the  Cap- 
tivity in  the  time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  pres- 
ence the  prophet  was  commanded  to  take 
crowns  of  silver  and  gold,  and  put  them  on 
the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi. 
10,  14).  Rosenmuller  conjectures  that  he  was 
one  of  a  deputation  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem, 
from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon, 
with  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
Temple.  But  Maurer  considers  that  the  offer- 
ings were  presented  by  Tobijal.  and  his  com- 
panions. 

To  bit.  Father  of  Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1,  Ac  ). 
[To hit,  Book  of.]  Ap. 

Toltit,  Book  Of,  a  book  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, which  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  J<atin, 
Syriac,  and  Hebrew  texts  ;  but  it  was  probably 
written  originally  in  Greek.  The  scene  of  the 
book  is  placed  in"  Assyria,  whither  Tobit,  a  Jew, 
had  been  carried  as  a"  captive  bv  Shalmnneser. 
It  is  represented  as  completed  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  (n.c.  606;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and 
written,  in  the  main,  some  time  before  (Tob. 
xii.  20).  But  the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative 
U'spcaks  a  later  age  ;  and,  altove  all,  the  doc- 
trine of  good  and  evil  spirits  is  elaltorated  in  a 
fonn  which  Ixdongs  to  a  period  considerably 
posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity  (Asmo- 
deus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3;  Raphael,"  xii.  15). 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  history.  It  is 
a  didactic  narrative  ;  and  its  point  lies  in  the 
moral  lessons  which  it  conveys,  and  not  in 
the  incidents.  In  modern  times,  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly, 
except  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  preserved  so  complete  and  beauti- 
ful a  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  ttie  Return. 

To'chen.  A  place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  ir. 
32  only)  among*t  1 1  *  *  -  town-  ol  Simeon. 

Togar'mah.  A  son  of  Gomer,  and  broth- 
er of  Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3). 
Togarmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  connect- 
ed with  Armenia;  ami  the  subsequent  notices 
of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6)  accord 
with  this  view.  The  Armenian  language  pre- 
sents many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
family;  but  in  spite  of  this,  however,  no 
hesitation  is  felt  by  philologists  in  placing  it 
among  the  Indo-European  languages. 

To  Till.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  proph- 
et, perhaps  the  same  as  Toah  (1  Sam.  L  i. 
comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  34). 

To  1.  King  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes, 
who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy, 
the  Syrian  king  Hadadezer,  oy  the  army  of 
David,  sent  his  son  Jo  ram.  or  Hadoram,  to 
congratulate  the  victor,  and  do  him  homage 
with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass 
(2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10). 

To'la.  1.  The  first-born  of  Issachar,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num. 
xxvi.  18;  1  Chr.  vii.  1,  2). —  2.  Judge  of 
Israel  after  Abiraelech  (Judg.  x.  1,  2).  He  is 
descrilted  as  "  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of 
Dodo,  a  man  of  Issachar."  Tola  judged  Israel 
for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  in  Mount 
Epliraim. "where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

To  lad.     One  of  the  towns  of  Simeou 
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(I  Chr.  iv.  29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua,  the 
name  is  friven  in  the  fuller  form  of  Ei.-tolad. 

Tolaites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Tola 
the  sot,  of  l*sachar  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Tol  janes.  Tell*,  one  of  the  porters  in 
the  day  s  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  ix.  25).    A  p. 

Tomb.  It  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
the  fashion  to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype 
of  every  form  of  Jewish  art ;  but  if  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  the  absolute  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  Egyptian  that  prevailed  from  first 
to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From  the 
burial  of  Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  ((Jen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  -  rites  prepared  for 
Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  .37),  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  sarcophagus,  or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish 
burial.  Still  less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews 
like  those  of  the  Pelasgi  or  Etruscans  They 
were  marked  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
characterized  all  their  religious  observances. 
This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to  what  may  be 
called  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Jew- 
ish sepulchres  —  the  tUep  loculus  —  which,  so 
far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock -cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known 
elsewhere.  The  shallow  loculus  would  have 
been  singularly  inappropriate  and  inconvenient 
where  an  unembahned  body  was  laid  out  to 
decay,  as  there  would  evidently  be  no  means 
of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
comb. The  deep  loculus,  on  the  other  hand, 
wus  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone 
fitted  to  the  end,  and  luted  into  the  groove 
which  usually  exists  there.  This  fact  is  espe- 
cially interesting  as  it  affords  a  kev  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  hard  to  Ihj  understood  in  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  "  Take  away  the 
stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "'they  took  away  the 
stone  "  without  difficulty,  apparently.  And, 
chap.  xx.  1,  the  same  expression  is  used,  "  the 
stone  is  taken  away."    There  is  one  catacomb 

—  that  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " 

—  which  is  closed  by  a  stone  rolling  across  its 
entrance  ;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 
mense amount  of  contrivance  and  fitting  which 
it  has  required  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  applied  to  anv  other  of 
the  numerous  rock-tombs  around  Jerusalem, 
nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated 
had  it  anywhere  existed.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Jews  were  singularly  free  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  funereal  magnificence,  they  were 
at  all  stages  of  their  independent  existence  an 
eminently  burying  people. 

Tombs  of  the  PtUnarvhs.  —  Turning  from 
these  considerations  to  the  more  strictly  his- 
torical part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
is  the  purchase  of  the  Field  of  Ephron  the 
Ilittite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah,  in  order  that  Ik*  might  therein 
bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
sepulchre  for  himself  and  his  children.  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid 
3,700  years  ago,  anil  there  they  arc  believed  to 
rest  now ;  but  no  one  in  modern  times  has 
••en  their  remains,  or  been  allowed  to  enter 


into  the  cave  where  they  rest.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  those  who  have  visited  HebfOU  have 
had  sufficient  architectural  knowledge  to  l*e 
able  to  »av  when  the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave  was  erected.  Though 
much  more  easy  of  access,  it  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall  that  en- 
closes the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with  sufficient 
exactness  to  decide  the  question ;  but  the  prob- 
abilities certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or 
Saracenic  origin"  for  the  whole  structure  both 
internally  and  externally.  From  the  time 
when  Abraham  established  the  burying-place 
of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when 
David  fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which 
bore  his  name,  the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed 
or  favorite  place  of  sepulture.  Each  was 
buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  he  died, 
without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

Tombs  of  Otc  Kings.  —  Of  the  twenty-two 
kings  of  Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from 
1048  to  590  B.C.,  eleven,  or  exactly  one-half, 
were  buried  in  one  hypogcum  in  the  "  city  of 
David."  Of  all  these,  it  is  merely  said  that 
they  were  buried  in  "  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers"  or  "of  the  kings'  in  the  citv  of 
David,  except  of  two,  —  Asa  and  Hczckiah. 
Two  more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash) 
were  buried  also  in  the  citv  of  David,  "  but 
not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings."  The  pas- 
sage in  Nchcnrinh  iii.  16,  and  in  Ezckiel  xliii. 
7,  9,  together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of 
the  Books  of  Rings  and  Chronicles,  that  these 
sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  of  David, 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  Zion,  or 
the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  the  Temple.  They  were,  in  fact,  cer- 
tainly within  that  enclosure  now  known  as  the 
"  Haram  Area ; "  but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact 
spot,  we  must  pause  for  further  information  be- 
fore a  reply  can  be  given.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  one  single 
sepulchral  excavation  about  Jerusalem,  which 
can  be  said  with  certainty  to  l»clong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Maccabees,  or,  more 
correctly,  to  have  l>een  used  for  burial  l>efore 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  only  important 
hypogeum  which  is  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  may  consequently  U-long  to 
an  earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  that  known  as 
the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  in  the  western 
flank  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  every 
apjiearancc  of  having  originallv  been  a  natural 
cavern  improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external 
gallery  some  140  "feet  in  extent,  into  which 
twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi  open.  It 
has  no  architectural  mouldings,  no  sarcophagi 
or  shallow  loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a  foreign 
origin. 

Tongues,  Confusion  of.  The  unity  of 
the  human  race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not 
positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  general  declaration,  "  So  God  created  man 
in  His  own  image,  .  .  .  male  and  female  created 
He  them"  (Gen.  i.  27),  is  limited  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  act  was  carried  out,  by 
the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the 
protoplast  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  22).  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity 
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of  the  human  rare  to  be  of  the  most  rigid  na-  1 
ture —  not  simply  a  generic  unity,  nor  again 
■imply  a  specific  unity,  hut  a  sjiecifie  based 
u|x>n  a  numerical  unity,  the  ••peril-*  being  noth- 
ing else  than  the  enlargement  of  the  individual. 
I'nity  of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred 
historian  apparently  as  a  corollary" of  the  unity  ' 
of  nice.    No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  *p»-ech  ;  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regarded 
as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Speech, 
being  inherent  in  man  as  a  reflecting  being, 
was  regarded  as  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  by  the  same  pnjeess  of  imitation  by  which 
it  is  still  perpetuated.    The  original  unity  of  J 
•perch  was  restored   in   Noah.  Disturbing 
causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to  dissolve 
this  twofold  union  of  community  and  speech. 
The  human  family  endeavored  to  check  the 
tendency  to  separation  by  the  establishment  of  ! 
a  L'reat  central  edifice,  and  a  city  which  should 
serve  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  . 
The  project  was  defeated  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah,  who  determined    to  "  confound 
their  language,  so  that  they  might  not  under- 
stand <»ne  another's  speech."  Contemporane- 
ously with,  and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this 
contusion  of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  I 
abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  event  was  | 
preserved  in  the  name  Babel.    Two  points  de- 
mand our  attention  in  reference  to  this  narra- 
tive, viz.  the  decree  to  which  the  confusion  of 
tongue*  may  lie  supposed  to  have  extended, 
and  the.  connection  between  the  confusion  of 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  (1.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  judgment  { 
inflicted  on  the  "builders  of  Bal-el  amounted  to  j 
a  loss,  or  even   a  suspension,  of  articulate 
sjM-cch.    The  desired  object  would  lie  equally  , 
attained  by  a  miraculous  forestnlment  of  tho.se  ! 
dialectical"  differences  of  language  which  are 
constantly  in  process  of  production.    The  ele- 
ments of  the  one  original  language  may  have 
remained,  but  so  disguised  by  variations  of 
pronunciation,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
combinations,  as  to  "be  practically  obliterated. 
(2.)  The  confu-ion  of  tongues  and  the  disper-  i 
sion  of  nations  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ' 
confcm|K>rancous  events.    The  divergence  of  > 
the  various  families  into  distinct  tribes  and  na-  1 
tions  ran  parallel  with  the  divergence  of  speech 
into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus  the  10th  ! 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in  historical 
sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in  the  11th  j 
chapter.     The  Mosaic  table  docs  not  profess  to  | 
describe  the  process  of  the  dispersion  ;  but,  as- 
suming that  dispersion  as  a  fait  arrompli,  \l\ 
records  the  ethnic  relations  existing  between 
the  various  nations  affected  by  it.    These  rela- 
tions arc  expressed  under  the  guise  of  a  geneal- 
ogy ;  the  ethnological  character  of  the  document 
i*.'  however,  clear  both  from  the  names,  some 
of  which  an-  gvntilic  in  form,  as  Ludim,  Jehu- 
site,  &c,  ;  others  geographical  or  local,  ns  Miz- 
raim,  Sidon.  &c. ;  and  again  from  the  formulary 
which  concludes  each  section  of  the  subject, 
"after  their  families,  niter  their  tongues,  in 
their  countries,  ftnd  in  their  nations"  (ver.  5, 
20,  .11).    Incidentally,  the  table  is  geographi- 
cal as  well  as  ethnological ;  but  this  arises  out  j 
of  the  practice  of  designating  nations  by  the  i 


countries  thev  occupy.  The  general  arrange 
ment  of  the  table  is  "as  follows  :  — The  whole 
human  race  is  referred  buck  to  Noah's  three 
sons,  Shem,  Hum,  and  Japheth.  The  Shemites 
are  described  last,  apparently  that  the  continui- 
ty of  the  narrative  may  not  lie  further  dis- 
turbed ;  and  the  Hamitcs  stand  next  to  the 
Shemites,  in  order  to  show  that  these  were 
more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the 
Japhetites.  The  identification  of  the  biblical 
with  the  historical  or  classical  names  of  nations 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  particularlv  where 
the  names  are  not  subsequently  noticed"  in  the 
Bible.  I  ■'qua!  doubt  arises  where  names  admit 
of  being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of  being 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another.  I. 
The  Japhetitc  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of 
which  seven  represent  independent,  and  the 
remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  follows: — (i.) 
Gomer,  connected  ethnically  with  the  Cimmerii, 
Cimbri  (?),  and  Cymry;  "and  geographically 
with  Crimea.  Associated  with  Gomer  arc  the 
three  following  :  —  |«)  Ashkenaz.  (6)  Riphath. 
(r)  Togarmah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the  Scythians. 
(iii.)  Madai,  Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the  /unions, 
as  a  general  apjiellation  for  the  Hellenic  race, 
with  whom  are  associated  the  four  following  : 

—  («)  Elishnh.  (ft)  Tarshish.  (c)  Kittim.  (<fl 
Dodanim.  (v.)  Tubal,  (vi.)  Meshech.  (vii.) 
Tiras.  2.  The  Hnniitic  list  contains  thirty 
names,  of  which  four  represent  independent, 
and  the  remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  follows  : 

—  (i.)  Cush,  in  two  branches,  the  western  or 
African  representing  ^-Ethiopia,  the  Keesh  of 
the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern  or  Asiatic 
being  connected  with  the  names  of  the  tribe 
Gottai,  the  district  Ctwia.  and  the  province 
Susiana  or  Khtui»tan.  With  Cush  are  asso- 
ciated—  (a)  Seba.  (/>)  Havilah.  (c)  Sabtah. 
(d)  Raamah  ;  with  whom  are  associated  —  (a*) 
Sheba.  (W  Dcdan.  (?)  Sabtechach.  (f)  Nim- 
rod.  (ii.)  Mizraim,  the  two  Misrs,  i.e.  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt ;  with  whom  the  following 
seven  are  connected:  —  fa)  Ludim.  (6)  Ana- 
mini,  (r)  Naphtuhim.  (d)  Pathrusim.  (e)  Caa- 
luhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  (g)  Phut,  (iii.)  Canaan, 
the  geographical  position  of  which  calls  for  no 
remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan  belong  the 
following  eleven  :  —  (a)  Sidon,  the  well-known 
town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia,  (b)  Heth,  or 
the  Hittites  of  biblical  history,  (c)  The  Jebo- 
site,  of  Jthns  or  Jerusalem,  '(d)  The  Amorite. 
(f)  The  Girgasite.  ( f)  The  Hivite.  (g)  The 
Arkitc.  (h)  The  Sinite.  (t)  The  Arvadite. 
(l)  The  Zemarite.  (k)  The  Hatnathite.  3.  The 
Shemitic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of 
which  five  refer  to  independent,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  affiliated  tribes,  as  follows:  —  (i.) 
Elam.  (ii.)  Asshur.  (iii.)  Arphaxnd,  with 
whom  are  associated  —  (a)  Salah  ;  Salah's 
son  («')  Ehcr ;  and  Ebcr's  two  sons  (a4)  Peleg 
and  ('<*)  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz.  :  —  (a*)  Almodad.  (&*) 
Sheleph.  (c4)  Hazarmavcth.  ((/*)Jernh.  (e ) 
Hndoram.  (  D  Uzal.  (a*)  Oiklnh.  (h*)  Obal. 
(i*)  Abimael.  (/4)  Sheba.  U*)  Onhir.  (I*) 
Havilah.  (ro4)  .tobah.  (ir.)  Lad.  (v.)  Aram, 
with    whom   the  following   arc   associated  : 

—  (n)  Uz.  (/.)  Hal.  (c)  Gcthcr.  (d)  Mash. 
There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table, 
viz.  Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic 
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division,  but  without  any  direct  assertion  of 
Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number  of  names 
noticed  in  the  table,  including  PhilUtim,  would 
thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  raised  by  patris- 
tic writers  to  72. 

Ai-pendix.  —  Towkb  of  Babel.  —  The 
history  of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  pre- 
served* at  Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimo- 
nies of  classical  and  Babylonian  authorities. 
The  Talmudists  say  that  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  at  Borsif,  the  Greek  Bor- 
sippa,  the  Bin  Xirnrud,  seven  miles  and  a  half 
from  Hillah,  S.  VV.,  and  nearly  eleven  miles 
from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babylon.  The  Ba- 
bylonian name  of  this  locality  is  Bunip  or  Bar- 
sipa,  which  we  explain  by  Tower  of  Tongue*. 
Borsippa  ( the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a 
suburb  of  Babylon.  This  building,  erected  by 
Nebnchaduczzar,  is  the  same  that  Herodotus 
describes  as  the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Belus.  The 
temple  consisted  of  a  large  substructure,  a  stade 
(600  Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  over  which  were  built  seven 
other  stages  of  twenty-five  feet  each.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the 
Borsippa  inscription,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues  :  — 
"  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the 
house  of  the  Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the 
most  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa  :  a  former 
king  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did 
not  complete  its"  head.  Since  a  remote  time, 
people  had  abandoned  it,  without  order  expressing 
their  words.  Since  that  time,  the  earthquake 
and  the  thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried 
clav  ;  the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split, 
and  the  earth  of  the  interior  had  been  scattered 
in  heaps." 

Tongues,  gift  of.  The  promise  of  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples,  "  They  shall  speak  with 
new  tongues"  (Mark  xvi.  17),  was  fulfilled  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  cloven  tongues  like 
fire  sat  upon  the  disciples,  and  "every  man 
heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language'  (Acts 
ii.  1-12).  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  su- 
pernatural knowledge  of  languages  was  given 
to  the  disciples  for  their  work  as  evangelists ;  but 
it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  tongues  " 
were  used  as  an  instrument,  not  of  teach- 
ing, but  of  praise,  and  those  who  spoke  them 
seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the  intluence  of 
some  strong  excitement,  "  full  of  new  wine." 
Moreover,  the  Gift  of  Tongues  is  definitely 
asserted  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of 
Joel  ii.  28  ;  and  we  are  lad,  therefore,  to  look 
for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of  Tongues 
in  the  other  element  of  prophecy  which  is  in- 
clnded  in  the  O.  T.  use  of  the  word  ;  and  this 
is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of  song 
(1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-^4;  1  Chr.  xxv.  3), 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies 
fuller  data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified 
and  compared,  arranged,  apparently,  according 
to  their  worth.  The  facts  which  mav  be  gath- 
ered are  briefly  these  :  —  (1.)  The  phenomena 
of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  were  notconnned  to  one 
church,  or  section  of  a  church.  (2.)  The 
comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the  lists  given  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places  tha't 
of  tongues,  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues, 
lowest  in  the  scale.    (3.)  The  main  character- 


istic of  the  "  tongue  "  is  that  it  is  unintelligible. 
The  man  "speaks  mysteries,"  prays,  blesses, 
gives  thanks,  in  the  tongue  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
1G),  but  no  one  understands  him.  (4.)  The 
"tongues,"  however,  must  be  regarded  as  real 
languages.  The  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues  " 
(1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the  ''tongues  of  men  "  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  1),  point  to  differences  of  some  kind,  and 
it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of 
language  than  as  belonging  to  utterances  all 
equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  (5.)  Connected 
with  the  "  tongues,"  there  was  the  correspond- 
ingpower  of  interpretation. 

Topar'chy.  A  term  applied  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Septuagint  (I  Mace.  xi.  28)  to  in- 
dicate three  districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30, 
xi.  34)  the  name  vopoc  is  given.  In  all  these 
passages,  the  English  Version  employs  the  term 
"  governments."  The  three  "toparchies"  in 
question  were  Apherima,  Lydda,  and  Ramath. 
The  "toparchies"  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  agaliks,  and  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  Tozupx*K  occurs  all  harmonize  with 
the  view  of  that  functionary  as  the  aga,  whose 
duty  would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  and  adminis- 
ter justice  in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue,  and 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  payment, 
would  have  the  command  of  a  small  military 
force.  Ap. 

Topaz  (Heb.  pitddh:  Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix. 
10;  Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19;  Rev.  xxi. 
20).  The  topaz  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  generally  allowed  to  be  our  chryso- 
lite, while  their  chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  The 
account  which  Pliny  (.V.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives 
of  the  topazo*  evidently  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  stone  is  our  chrysolite ;  "  the  topazos," 
he  says,  "  is  still  held  in  high  estimation  for  its 
green  tints."  Chrysolite,  which  is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  olivine  and  peridot,  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  iron  ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its 
polish  unless  worn  with  care. 

To'phel.  A  place  mentioned  Dcut.  i.  1, 
which  nas  been  probably  identified  with  T&fileh 
on  a  wady  of  the  same  name  running  north  of 
Bozra  towards  the  N  \V.  into  the  Ghor  and 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

TO  pheth,  and  once  To'phet.  It  lay 
somewhere  east  or  south-east  oi  Jerusalem  ;  for 
Jeremiah  went  out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or  cast 
gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer.  xix.  2).  It  was  in  "  the 
Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  "  (vii.  31 ),  which 
is  "by  the  entry  of  the  east  gate"  (xix.  2). 
Thus  it  was  not  fdentical  with  Hinnom.  It 
seems  also  to  have  been  part  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens, ami  watered  by  Siloam,  perhaps  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  present  Fiirket  el-IIamra.  The 
name  Tophct  occurs  only  in  the  ( )ld  Testament 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Is.  xxx.  33 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32, 
xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New  does  not  re- 
fer to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  the 
first  who  notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his 
time  the  name  had  disappeared.  Hinnom  by 
old  writers,  western  and  eastern,  is  always 
placed  east  of  the  city,  and  corresponds  to  what 
we  call  the  "  Mouth  of  Ihc  Tyrojwron."  To- 
phct has  been  variously  translated.  Jerome 
savs  latitudo ;  others  garden ;  others  drum ; 
others  place  of  burning  or  burying;  others  abom- 
ination. The  most  natural  seems  that  suggested 
by  the  occurence  of  the  word  in  two  consecutive 
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i,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a  talnrt,  and  in 
the  other  Tophrt  (Is.  xxx.  3a,  .13).  The  He- 
brew words  are  nearly  identical ;  and  Tophct 
was  probably  the  kind's  "  music-grove  "  or  gar- 
den, denoting  originally  nothing  evil  or  batei'ul. 
Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its 
name  from  the  drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries 
of  the  burning  victims  that  passed  through  the 
tin   to  Molech.    Afterwards  it  was  defiled  bv 


idols,  and  jtolluted  by  the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and 
the  fires  of  Molech.  Then  it  became  the  place 
of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or  pit  of  hell. 
The  pious  kings  denied  it,  and  threw  down  its 
altars  and  high  places,  pouring  into  it  all  the 
filth  of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  "  abhorrence  " 
of  Jerusalem. 

Tor  mah  occurs  only  in  the  margin  of 
Judg  ix.  31.  By  a  few  commentators,  it  has 
been  conjee tured  that  the  word  was  originally 
the  Mime  with  Arlmaii  in  ver.  41. 

Tortoise  ( Heb.  t»ab).  The  <*a6  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  29,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean 
animal.  Bochart  with  much  reason  refers  the 
Heb.  term  to  the  kindred  Arabic  dhab,  "  a  large 
kind  of  lizard,"  which,  from  the  description 
of  it  as  given  by  Damir,  ap|iears  to  be  the 

Cuvier. 

Toil.  Tot,  king  of  Hani  nth  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
9,  10). 

Tower.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in 
frontier  or  exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  the  Tower  of  Edar,  &c.  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21  ;  Is.  xxi.  5,  8,  1 1  ;  Mic.  iv.  8,  Ac.),  the 
Tower  of  Lebanon  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Remains 
of  such  fortifications  may  still  be  seen,  which 
probably  have  succeeded  to  more  ancient 
tures  built  in  the  same  places  for  like  _ 
Besides  these  military  structure*,  we"  read  in 
Scripture  of  towers  built  in  vineyards  as  an  al- 
most necessary  appendage  to  them  (Is.  v.  2; 
Matt.  xxi.  33  ;  Mark  xii.  1 ).  Such  towers  are 
still  in  use  in  Palestine  in  vineyards,  cs|»ccially 
near  Hebron,  and  arc  used  as  lodges  for  the 
keepers  of  the  vineyards. 

Town-clerk.  The  title  ascribed  in  our 
version  to  the  magistrate  at  Ephesus  who  ap- 
peased the  mob  in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the 
tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  and  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  (Acts  xix.  35).  The  original  service 
of  this  class  of  men  was  to  record  the  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them  in 
public.  "  On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by  the 
Romans,"  says  Baumstark,  "  ypapfuirtic  "were 
appointed  there  in  the  character  of  governors 
of  single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed 
their  names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused 
the  year  to  be  named  from  them,  and  some- 
times were  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at 
least  the  name,  of  'Apv"P«Y-" 

Trachoni'tifl.  This  place  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Luke  iii.  1 ).  Trarkoni- 
tis  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Aramaic  Argob.  Prom  Josephus  we  gather 
that  it  lay  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  Gau- 
lanitis,  and  that  it  bordered  on  Auranitis  and 
Batanasa.  From  Ptolemy  we  learn  that  it  bor- 
dered on  Rata  nan,  near  the  town  of  Sacciea. 
In  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  it  is  made  to  extend 
as  far  south  as  Rostra.  Prom  these  data,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  position  of  Tra- 


chonitis.  It  included  the  whole  of  the  modern 
province  called  el-Lejdh,  with- a  section  of  the 
plain  southward,  and  also  a  part  of  the  western 
declivities  of  Jebel  Hauran.  This  may  explain 
Strain's  two  Tractions.  The  Lejah  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Batana-a  (now 
Jebel  Hauran),  on  whose  slopes  are  the  ruins 
of  Saccssa  and  Kenath ;  on  the  south  by  Au- 
ranitis (now  Hauran),  in  which  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Bostra  ;  on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis 
(now  Jaulan)  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Ituraa 
now  Jcdur)  and  Damascus. 

Trance.    (1)  In  the  only  passage  (Num. 
xxi  v.  4,  16)  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the 
English  of  the  0.  T.  there  is,  as  the  Italics  show, 
no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew.  In  the  N.  T. 
we  meet  with  the  word  three  times  (Acts  x.  10, 
xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the  Vulgate  giving  "  execssus  " 
in  the  two  former,  "  stupor  mentis  "  in  the  lat- 
ter.   The  meaning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
words  is  obvious  enough.    The  luaraon  is  the 
state  in  which  a  man  has  passed  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  his  life,  beyond  the  usual  limits 
of  consciousness  and  volition.    "  Execssus,"  in 
like  manner,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a 
synonyme  for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to 
the  outer  world,  which  we  speak  of  as  a  trance. 
The  history  of  the  English  word  presents  an  * 
interesting  parallel.    (2.)  Used  as  the  word  is 
by  Luke,  "  the  physician,"  and,  in  this  special 
sense,  by  him  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  it  would  be 
'  interesting  to  inquire  what  precise  meaning  it 
had  in  the  medical  terminology  of  the  time. 
Prom  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  uses  it  to 
describe  the  loss  of  conscious  perception,  it  had 
probably  borne  the  connotation  which  it  has  had, 
with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil,  ever 
since.    (3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  precise  definitions  of  modern 
medical  science.  There  the  ecstatic  state  appears 
as  one  form  of  catalepsy.    In  catalepsy  pure 
and  simple,  there  is  "  a  sudden  suspension  of 
thought,  of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion." 
In  the  ecstatic  form  of  catalepsy,  on  the  other 
hand, "  the  patient  is  lost  to  all  external  impres- 
sions, but  rapt  and  absorbed  in  some  object 
of  the  imagination."    There  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  high  degree  of  mental  excitement.  The 
patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
expressions  or  the  most  earnest  warnings.  The 
character  of  the  whole  frame  is  that  of  intense 
contemplative  excitement.    The  causes  of  this 
state  are  to  be  traced  commonly  to  strong  re- 
ligious impressions.    (4.)  Whatever  explana- 
tion may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  true  of  many,  if 
not  of  most,  of  those  who  have  left  the  stamp 
of  their  own  character  on  the  religious  history 
of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable  to  pas* 
at  times  into  this  abnormal  state.    The  union 
|  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-contin- 
ued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the 
withdrawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support 
which  is  needed  to  maintain  a  healthy  equilib- 
rium, appears  to  have  been  more  than  the 
"  earthen  vessel  "  will  bear.    The  words  which 
speak  of  "an  ecstasy  of  adoration  "  are  often 
literally  true.    (5.)  We  are  now  able  to  take  a 
true  estimate  of  the  trances  of  biblical  history. 
I  As  in  other  things,  so  also  here,  the  phenomena 
I  are  common  to  higher  and  lower,  to  true  and 
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falie  systems.  We  may  not  point  to  trances 
and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a  true  revelation, 
but  still  less  may  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  in- 
consistent with  it.  Thus,  though  wc  hare  not 
tho  word,  we  have  the  thing  in  the  "deep 
sleep,"  the  "  horror  of  great  darkness,"  that 
fell  on  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12).  Balaam,  as  if 
overcome  by  the  constraining  power  of  a  Spirit 
mightier  than  his  own,  "  sees  the  vision  of  God, 
Jailing,  but  with  opened  eyes  "  (Num.  xxiv.  4). 
Saul,  in  like  manner,  when  the  wild  chant  of 
the  prophets  stirred  the  old  depths  of  feeling, 
himself  also  "  prophesied,"  and  "  fell  down1, 
(most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  clothing  being 
thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment)  "all 
that  day  and  all  that  night"  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made 
men  say  of  him  that  he  was  as  one  that  "  is 
mad,  and  raaketh  himself  a  prophet "  ( Jer.  xxix. 
26).  In  Ezekiel,  the  phenomena  appear  in 
more  wonderful  and  awful  forms  (Ez.  iii.  15). 
(6.)  As  other  elements  and  forms  of  the  pro- 
phetic work  were  revived  in  "  the  apostles  and 
prophets "  of  the  N.  T.,  so  also  was  this. 
Though  different  in  form,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  Gift  of 
Tomoues,  and  is  connected  with  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord."  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revela- 
tions (Acts  x.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for 
the  most  part  did  the  apostle  draw  a  veil  over 
these  more  mysterious  experiences  (2  Cor.  xii. 
1-4.) 

Trespass-Offering.  ISiw-OFFERuro.] 
Trial.  Information  on  the  subject  of  trials 
under  the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  arti- 
cles on  Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in 
Jesus  Christ.  A  few  remarks,  however,  may 
here  be  added  on  judicial  proceedings  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  especially  such  as  were 
conducted  before  foreigners.  (1.)  The  trial  of 
our  Lord  before  Pilate  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a 
trial  for  the  offence  Ictvr,  majestatis  j  one  which 
would  be  punishable  with  death  ( Luke  xxiii.  2, 
38;  John  xix.  12,  15).  (2.)  The  trials  of  the 
apostles,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Paul  before 
the  high-priest,  were  conducted  according  to 
Jewish  rules  (Acts  iv.,  v.  27,  vi.  12,  xxii.  30, 
xxiii.  1).  (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held  be- 
fore the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  are  called,  arpa- 
rriyoi,  praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innovation  in 
religion  —  a  crime  punishable  with  banishment 
or  death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22).  (4.)  The  inter- 
rupted trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the  proconsul 
Gallio  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  JewB  to 
establish  a  charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii. 
12-17).  (5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Cassa- 
rea  (Acts  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted 
according  to  Roman  rules  of  judicature,  (a.) 
In  the  first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe 
the  employment,  by  the  plaintiffs,  of  a  Roman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  (6.)  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  after  St.  Paul's  reply,  (c.) 
The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused  was  kept, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acts  xxiv. 
23-26).  The  second  formal  trial  (Acta  xxv.  7, 
8)  presents  two  new  features:  (a.)  The  appeal, 
appeilatio  or  provocatio,  to  Cassar,  by  St.  Paul  as 
a  Roman  citizen.  The  effect  of  the  appeal  was 
to  remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  emperor,  (b.)  The  conference  of  the 
procurator  with  "  the  council"  (Acts  xxv.  12), 
the  assessors,  who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the 
prsstor  as  consiliarii.  But  the  expression  may 
denote  the  deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim.  (6.) 
We  have,  lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  38)  of 
a  judicial  assembly  which  held  its  session  at 
Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (l.)  The 
chief  biblical  facts  connected  with  the  payment 
of  tribute  have  been  already  given  under  Tax- 
A  few  remain  to  be  added  in 


with  the  word  which  in  the  above  passage  is 
thus  rendered,  inaccurately  enough,  in  the 
A.  V.  The  payment  of  the  half-shekel  (=- 
half-stater  =  two  drachmae)  was,  though  rest- 


ing on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  yet, 
in  its  character  as  a  fixed  annual  rate,  of  late 
origin.  It  was  proclaimed  according  to  rab- 
binic rules  on  the  first  of  Adar,  began  to  be 
collected  on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  on 
the  first  of  Nisan.  It  was  applied  to  defray 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Temple.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  it  was  sequestrated 
by  Vespasian  and  his  successors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
(2.)  The  explanation  thus  given  of  the  ''trib- 
ute "  of  Matt,  xvii.  24,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  true  one.  To  suppose  with  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  Maldonatus,  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror (Matt  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the 
distinct  statements  of  Joscphus  and  the  Mishna, 
and  takes  away  the  whole  significance  of  oar 
Lord's  words.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  the  full  significance  of  those  words  is 
adequately  brought  out  in  the  popular  inter- 
pretation of  them.  As  explained  by  most  com- 
mentators, they  are  simply  an  assertion  by  our 
Lord  of  His  divine  Sonship,  an  implied  rebuke 
of  Peter  for  forgetting  the  truth  which  he  had 
so  recently  confessed.  (3.)  A  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  may  help  us  to  escape 
out  of  the  trite  routine  of  commentators,  and 
to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  implied 
in  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  Temple-rate,  as 
above  stated,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
The  question  whether  the  cost  of  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
such  a  fixed  compulsory  payment,  or  left  to 
the  freewill  offerings  of  the  people,  had  been 
a  contested  point  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  the  former  had  carried  the  day 
after  a  long  struggle  and  debate,  lasting  from 
the  1st  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.  We  have  to 
remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative 
of  St.  Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways, 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Sun 
hedrira,  by  making  the  Temple-offering  a  fixed 
annual  tax,  collecting  it  as  men  collected  trib- 
ute to  Caasar,  were  lowering,  not  raising,  the 
religious  condition  and  character  of  the  people. 
They  were  placing  every  Israelite  on  the  footing 
of  a  "  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a  "  son."  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  any  man 
could  claim  the  title  of  a  son  of  God,  in  that 
proportion  was  ho  "  free  "  from  this  forced  ex- 
action (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has  now 
been  given  leads  ns  to  see,  in  these  words,  a 
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more  memorable  one,  "  Render  unto  Cassar  the 
things  that  bo  Casaars,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  lie  God'.." 
Tribute-money.   [Taxes;  Tribute.] 
Trip  oIih.    The  (ireek  name  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
aerved  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union 
for  Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre.    What  ita  Phce- 
nician  name  was  in  unknown  (2  Mace.  xiv.  I). 
The  ancient  Tripoli*  was  finally  destroyed  by  J 
the  Sultan  El  Manaour  in  the  year  1*289  a.d.  ;  j 
and  the  modern  TuraUous  is  situated  a  couple 
of  mile*  distant  to  the  east,  and  is  no  longer  a 
port.    /•'/  A/yna,  which  is  perhaps  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Iripolis,  is  a  small  H^hing  village. 

Srroaa.  The  city  from  which  St.  Paul  first 
•ailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation,  to 
carry  the  gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  8,  1 1 ).  It  is  mentioned  on  other  occasions 
(Act*  xx.  5,6;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2  Tim.  ir. 
13),  and  deserve*  the  careful  attention  of  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  full  name 
of  the  city  was  Alexandreia  Troa*  (liv.  xxxv. 
42),  and  sometimes  it  wo*  called  simply  Alex- 
andreia, as  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  sometime* 
simply  Troa*.  The  former  part  of  the  name  in- 
dicates the  period  at  which  it  was  founded.  It 
was  first  built  by  Antigonus,  under  the  name  of 
Antigoneia  Troa*,  and  peopled  with  the  inhab- 
itant* of  some  neighboring  cities.  Afterwards 
it  was  cmbellishod  by  Lysimachus,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troa*.  Ita  situation  was  on  the 
coast  of  Mrsi  a,  opposite  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Teucdos.  Under  the  Romans,  it 
was  oue  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
province  of  AaiA.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
Alexandreia  Troa*  was  a  eolcmia  with  the  Jut 
ItaUcum.  The  modern  name  is  Etki-Stamhoul. 
The  ruins  at  Ktki- Stambovl  are  considerable. 
The  walls,  which  mav  represent  the  extent  ] 
of  the  city  in  the  apostle's  time,  enclose  a  rec- 
tangular space,  extending  above  a  mile  from  | 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  nile  from  north  to 
south.  That  which  possesses  most  interest  for  j 
us  is  the  harbor,  which  is  still  distinctly  trace- 
able in  a  basin  about  400  feet  long  and  200 
broad. 

Trogyllium.  [See  Samos]  Samos  is 
exactly  opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge 
•f  Mycale,  which  is  called  T(K>yvA?uov  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acta  xx.  15),  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  extreme  point  there  is  an  anchorage,  which 
is  still  called  St.  Paul'*  Port. 

Troop,  Band.  These  words  arc  employed 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  word  qfdiul,  which  has 
invariably  the  force  of  an  irregular  force,  gath- 
ered with  the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder. 

Troph'imua.  [Tremens.] 

Trumpet.  [Cornet.) 

Trumpets,  Feast  of  ( Num.  xxix.  1 ;  Lev. 

xxiii.  24),  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  which  j 
fell  on  the  first  of  Tisri.  It  differed  from  the  or- 
dinar/  festivals  of  the  new  moon  in  several  itn-  j 
portant  particulars.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  I 
days  of  Holy  Convocation.  Instead  of  the  mere  , 
blowing  of  "the  trumpets  of  the  Temple  at  the  \ 
time  of  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices,  it  was  "  a 
day  of  blowing  of  trumpets."  In  addition  to  > 
the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims  of- 1 


fered  on  the  first  of  every  month,  there  were 
offered  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat- 
offerings, and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering  (Num. 
xxix.  1-6).  The  regular  monthly  offering  was 
thus  repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
bullock.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps. 
Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  com- 
posed  expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpet*. 
The  psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  dav  by 
the  modern  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimoni- 
des  considered  that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken 
the  people  from  their  spiritual  slumber  to 
prepare  for  the  solemn  humiliation  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  which  followed  it  within  ten 
days  (corap.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  seventh  or 
sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo  and  some 
early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 

Question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and 
'hristians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tisri, 
the  month  which  commenced  the  Sabbatical 
Year  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Tryphe  na  and  Trypho  aa.  Two  Chris- 
tian women  at  Rome,  enumerated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  St.  Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12). 
They  may  have  been  sisters ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  these  two  sister-workers 
of  the  apostolic  time.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  columbaria  of  "  Caesar's  household  "  in 
the  Vtgna  Codini,  near  Porta  S.  Sfbastiano, 
contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try'phon.  A  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus;  and 
the  surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or, 
according  to  Appian,  adopted  by  him,  after  his 
accession  to  power.  He  was  a  native  of  Cari- 
ana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  Balas,  he  was 
attach. . I  to  the  court ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer 
the  crown* of  Syria  to  Ptol.  l'hilometor  ( I  Mace, 
xi.  13).  After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  De- 
metrius II.  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  An- 
tiochus  VI.,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  ( 1 
Mace.  xi.  39;  B.C.  145).  After  a  time,  he  ob- 
tained the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the  young 
king  was  crowned  (ti  c.  144).  Tryphon,  how- 
ever, soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan, 
he  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachery 
(I  Mace.  xii.  39-50), and  after  a  short  time  put 
him  to  death  (1  Mace.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way 
teemed  now  clear,  he  murdered  Antiochus,  and 
seized  the  supreme  power  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31,32). 
Demetrius  was  preparing  an  expedition  against 
him  (tic.  141),  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
(I  Mace.  xiv.  1-3),  and  Tryphon  retained  the 
throne  till  Antiochus  VII.,"  the  brother  of  De- 
metrius, drove  him  to  Dora,  from  which  he 
escaped  to  Orthosia  (1  Mace.  xv.  10-14,37-39  ; 
B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being  hard 
pressed  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to 
death  by  Antiochus.   Josephus  adds,  that  he 
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was  killed  at  Apamca,  the  place  which  he  made 
his  headquarters. 
Trypno'sa.  JTryphema  and  Tryphosa.] 
Tu  bal.  In  the  ancient  ethnological  tables 
of  Genesis  and  1  Chr.,  Tubal  is  reckoned  with 
Javan  and  Meshech  among  the  sons  of  Japheth 
{Gen.  x.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  5).  The  three  are  again 
associated  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  Tubal 
and  Javan  (Is.  lxvi.  19),  Meshech  and  Tubal 
(Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  are 
nations  of  the  north  (Ez.  xxxviii.  15,  xxxix. 
2).  Joseph us  identifies  the  descendants  of  Tu- 
bal with  the  Iberians,  that  is  —  not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but  —  the  in- 
habitants of  a  tract  of  country,  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corre- 
sponded to  the  modern  Georgia.  This  approxi- 
mates to  the  view  of  Bochart,  who  makes  the 
Moschi  and  Tibareni  represent  Meshech  and 
Tubal.  The  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  moreover, 
are  constantly  associated,  nnder  the  names 
«f  Musl:ai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. 

Tu  bal-Ca  m.  The  son  of  Lamech  the 
Cainitc  by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is 
called  "  a'  furbishcr  of  every  cutting  instrument 
of  copper  and  iron." 

Tubie'ni.  The  "Jews  called  Tubieni " 
(2  Mace.  xii.  17)  were  doubtless  the  same  who 
are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  living  in  the  towns 
of  Toubion,  which  again  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Ton  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ap. 

Turpentine-tree  occurs  only  once  (Ec- 

«lus.  xxiv.  16).  The  rtpcptvdoc  or  rtpfuvdoe  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Pistacia  terehinthus,  terebinth- 
tree,  common  in  Palestine  and  the  East,  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  represent  the  elah  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  terebinth,  though  not 
generally  so  conspicuous  a  tree  in  Palestine  as 
some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally  grows  to  a  large 
size.  It  belongs  to  the  nat.  order  Anacardta- 
<•■  ■'  ,  the  plants  of  which  order  generally  contaiu 
resinous  secretions. 

Turtle,  Turtle-Dove  (Heb.  t6r).  The 
name  is  phonetic,  evidently  derived  from  the 
plaintive  cooing  of  the  bird.  The  turtle-dove 
occurs  first  in  Scripture  in  Gen.  xv.  9.  During 
the  early  period  of  Jewish  history,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  bird  except  the  pigeon 
having  been  domesticated;  and  up  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the  peacock,  have 
introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds  from  In- 
dia, it  was  probably  the  only  poultry  known 
to  the  Israelites.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  palm-dove  ( Turtur  *-Egyptiaeus,  Temm. )  may 
in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in  amazing 
numbers  wherever  the  palm-tree  occurs,  whether 
wild  or  cultivated.  From  its  habit  of  pairing 
for  life,  and  its  fidelity  for  its  mate,  it  was  a 
symbol  of  purity,  and  an  appropriate  offering. 
The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle-dove,  and 
its  return  in  spring,  are  alluded  to  in  Jcr.  viii. 
7,  and  Cant.  ii.  11,  12.  It  is  from  its  plaintive 
note  doubtless  that  David  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  19, 

fwuring  forth  his  lament  to  God,  compares 
limsclf  to  a  turtle-dove.  In  Palestine,  besides 
the  rock-dove  ( Columba  Una,  L.),  very  common 
on  all  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in  the 
inland  ravines,  the  ring-dove  ( Columba paiumbus, 


L.)  frequents  all  the  wooded  districts  of  ths 
country.  The  stock-dove  (Columba  anas,  L.) 
is  as  generally,  but  more  sparingly,  distributed. 
Another  species,  allied  either  to  this  or  to  Co- 
lumba Una,  has  been  observed  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  perhaps  Col.  leuconota,  Vig.  The 
turtle-dove  (  Turtur  auritus,  L.)  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  an 
allied  species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian  turtle 
(Turtur  sFJgyptiacus,  Temm.),  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Ty  cbicus  and  Trophimus,  compan- 
ions of  St.  Paul  on  some  of  his  journeys,  are 
mentioned  as  natives  of  Asia.  ( 1 )  In  Acts 
xx.  4,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  are  expressly 
said  to  be  "of  Asia;  "  but,  while  Trophimus 
went  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
Tvchicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at 
Miletus  (Act*  xx.  15, 38).  (2)  How  Tychicus 
was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  that 
imprisonment  he  was  with  the  apostle  again, 
as  we  see  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Together  with 
Onesimus,  he  was  doubtless  the  bearer  both  of 
this  letter  and  the  following  as  well  to  Phile- 
mon. (3)  The  language  concerning  Tychicus 
in  Euh.  vi.  21,  22,  is  very  similar,  though  not 
exactly  in  the  same  words.  (4)  The  next  ref- 
erences are  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  first 
in  chronological  order  being  Tit.  iii.  12.  Here 
St.  Paul  (writing  possibly  from  Ephesus)  says 
that  it  is  probable  he  may  send  Tychicus  to 
Crete,  about  the  time  when  he  himself  goes 
to  Nicopolis.  (5)  In  2  Tim.  iv.  12  (written 
at  Rome  during  the  second  imprisonment),  he 
says,  "  I  am  herewith  sending  Tychicus  to 
Ephesus."  Probably  this  mission  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  carrying  of  the  first 
epistle.  From  the  same  epistle  (2  Tim.  iv.  20), 
we  learn  that  Trophimus  hod  been  left  by  the 
apostle  a  little  time  previously,  in  infirm  health, 
at  Miletus.  There  is  much  probability  in  the 
conjecture  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  were 
the  two  brethren  who  were  associated  with  Ti- 
tus (2  Cor.  viii.  16-24)  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judtea. 

Tyran'nus.  The  name  of  a  man  in  whose 
school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the 
gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  presumption 
is,  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and 
a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric. 
Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that  Tyrannus 
was  a  Jewish  rabbi. 

Tyre.  A  celebrated  commercial  city  of  an- 
tiquity, situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33° 
17' N.  Its  Hebrew  name  "Tzor"  signifies  a 
rock,  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  Sur, 
the  modern  town,  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  former- 
ly an  island.  PaLjETYRCS,  or  Old  Tyre.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  previous  to  the  siege  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated 
on"  an  island ;  but  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants,  if  wc  may  believe  Justin, 
(xi.  10),  there  was  a  city  on  the  mainland  be- 
fore there  was  a  city  on  the  island  ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  color  from  the  name  of 
Palactyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne  in 
Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent,  thirty 
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stadia  to  the  tooth.  But  n  difficulty  arise*  in 
supposing  that  Palrct  vrus  whs  built  before  Tvrv, 
an  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  M  a  rock  ; 
and  few  person*  who  have  visited  the  site  of 
Palaetyrus  can  seriously  suppose  that  any  roek 
on  the  surface  there  can  have  given  rise  to  the 
name.  To  escape  this  difficulty,  Hengstcnbcrg 
makes  the  suggestion,  that  Pahetyrua  meant 
Tyre  that  formerly  existed  ;  and  that  the  name 
was  introduced  after  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  con- 
tinued to  be  in  existence.  Movers  suggests  that 
the  original  inhabitant*  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land possessed  the  island  as  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, and  named  their  city  from  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  island,  though  the  island 
itself  was  not  then  inhabited.  This  explanation 
is  possible  ;  but  other  explanations  are  equally 
possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  question  regarding  Palaetyrus  ia 
merely  archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  bib- 
lical history  is  affected  by  it.  Nebuchadnezzar 
necessarily  besieged  the  portion  of  the  city  on 
the  mainland,  as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which 
to  attack  the  island ;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  the 
heart  or  core  of  the  city  was  on  the  island. 
Whether  built  before  or  later  than  Palictvrus, 
the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though  it  laid  claims 
to  a  very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xxiii.  7),  is  not 
mentioned  cither  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odys- 
sey.  The  tribe  of  Cunaanites  which  inhabited 
the  small  tract  of  country  which  may  be  called 
Phoenicia  Proper  was  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  Sidonians  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiii.  2, 
4,  It;  Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  Kz.  xxxii.  SO)  ;  and  this 
name  undoubtedly  included  Tyrians,  the  inhab- 
itants being  of  the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  twenty  English  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
19),  where  it  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  city 
(in  the  A.  V.  "  the  strong  city  "),  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Ashcr.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoe- 
nicians, who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg. 
i.  31,  32),  and  never  seem  to  have  had  any  war 
with  that  intelligent  Subsequently",  in  a 

passage  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7),  it  is  stated 
that  the  enumerators  of  the  census  in  the  reign 
of  David  went  in  pursuance  of  their  mission  to 
Tyre,  amongst  other  cities,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood as  implying,  not  that  Tyre  was  sub- 
ject to  David  s  authority,  but  merely  that  a 
census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews  "resident 
there. 

But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical 
writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which 
afford  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre, 
are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  in 
connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David  for  build- 
ing him  a  palace  ;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple.  One  point  at  this 
period  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In 
contradistinction  from  all  the  other  most  cele- 
brated independent  commercial  cities  out  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
Tyre  was  a  monarchy,  and  not  a  republic. 


Another  point  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical 
arts  which  seems  to  have  been  already  attained 
by  the  Tyrians.  It  is  evident  that  under  Solo- 
mon there  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  supplied  Solomon 
with  cedar-wood,  precious  metals,  and  work- 
men, and  gave  him  sailors  for  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  and  India,  while  on  the  other  hand  Solo- 
mon gave  Hiram  supplies  of  com  and  oil,  ceded 
to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
use  of  some  havena  on  the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  ix. 
1 1-14,  26-28.  x.  22).  These  friendly  relations 
survived  for  a  time  the  disastrous  secession  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  a  century  later  Ahab  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sido- 
nians (1  K.  xvi.  31 ),  who,  according  to  Menan- 
der,  was  daughter  of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tvre. 
When  mercantile  cupidity  induced  the  Tynans 
and  the  neighboring  Phoenicians  to  buy  Hebrew 
captives  from  their  enemies,  and  to  sell  them  as 
•laves  to  the  Greeks  and  Edotnites,  there  com- 
menced denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threats  of 
retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ;  Amos  L  9,  10).  But 
the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  being  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  eonquestr 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Accordingly,  when 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the 
city  of  Samaria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  and  carried  its  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities.  At  this  time,  Tyre  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  prosperity.  Shalmaneser  seems 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  a  revolt  of  the  Cyp- 
rians ;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  related  by 
Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyre 
into  the  Greek  language :  "  Elulaeus  reigned 
thirty-six  years  (over  Tvre).  This  king,  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  KitUeans  (Cyprians);  sailed 
with  a  fleet  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
submission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians  attacked  in  war  the  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace  with  all,  and 
turned  back.  On  this,  Sidon  and  Ace  (i.e.  Akko 
or  Acre)  and  Palaetyrus  revolted  from  the  Ty- 
rians, with  many  other  cities  which  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Tyrians  would  "not  submit  to 
himi  the  king  returned  and  fell  upon  them 
again,  the  Phoenicians  having  furnished  him 
with  60  ships  and  800  rowers.  Against  these, 
the  Tyrians  sailed  with  twelve  ships,  and,  dis- 
persing the  fleet  opj>osed  to  them,  they  took 
five  hundred  men  prisoners.  The  reputation 
of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  increased. 
Upon  this,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  moving 
off  his  army,  placed  guards  at  their  river  and 
aqueducts  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing 
water.  This  continued  for  five  years,  and  still 
the  Tyrians  held  out,  supplying  themselves 
with  water  from  wells." 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  proph- 
ecy against  Tyre,  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was 
uttered.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmane- 
ser (which  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
721  B.C.),  Tyre  remained  a  powerful  state  with 
its  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ez.  xx- 
viii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its  wealth,  with  ter- 
ritory on  the  mainland,  and  protected  by  strong 
fortifications  (Ez.  xxviii.  5,  xxvi.  4,  6.  8. 10, 12, 
xxvii.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Onr  knowledge  of  ita 
condition  thenceforward  until  the  siege  by  Neb- 
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uchadnezzar  depends  entirely  on  various  notices 
of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophet-  ;  but  some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  full  ;  and  especially, 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes 
us,  on  some  points,  with  details  such  as  have 
scarcely  come  down  to  us  respecting  any  one 
city  of  antiqnity,  excepting  Koine  and  Athens. 
One  point  especially  arrests  the  attention,  —  that 
Tyre,  like  its  splendid  daughter  Carthage,  em- 
ployed mercenary  soldiers  ( Ez.  xxvii.  10,  1 1 ). 
Independently,  however,  of  this  fact  respecting 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ezekiel  gives  inter- 
esting details  respecting  the  trade  of  Tyre.  It 
appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia*  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  (ver.  22),  just  as,  in  the  time  of 
Si  linn, -  in,  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Ked  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin  of  Tyre  came  from  a  very  different  quarter 
of  the  world,  viz.  from  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  settle- 
ment of  Tarshish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper, 
we  should  have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  here  in  conjunction'with  Javan,  Tu- 
bal, and  Meshech,  which  points  to  the  districts 
on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the 
Caucasus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. The  countrv  whence  Tvre  was  supplied 
with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  ob- 
tained from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  and  balm, 
but  not  wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  11).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Da- 
mascus, and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The 
Bedawin  Arabs  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and 
rams  and  goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for 
sails,  and  the  dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  Lastly,  from  Dcdan 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  which  must  originally  have  been 
obtained  from  India  (Ez.  xxvii.  7-22).  In  the 
midst  of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive 
trade  (Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Ju- 
d«eu,  and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so 
near  to  Jerusulem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were  a 
fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hah.  i.  6),  it  would 
naturally  bo  supposed  that  this  event  would 
have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst  the  Tyr- 
ians. Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer  from  Eze- 
kiel's  statement  (xxvi.  2)  that  their  predominant 
feeling  was  one  of  exultation.  At  first  sight, 
this  appears  strange  and  almost  inconceivable ; 
but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some  previous 
events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  thirty-four 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
menced the  celebrated  Reformation  of  Josiah, 
B.C.  622.  This  momentous  religious  revolution 
(9  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.)  fully  explains  the  exultation 
and  malevolence  of  the  Tyrians.  In  that  Refor- 
mation, Josiah  had  heaped  insults  on  the  gods 
who  were  the  objects  of  Tyrian  veneration  and 
love.  Indeed,  he  seemed'  to  have  endeavored 
to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20). 
These  acts  must  have  been  regarded  bv  the 
Tyrians  as  a  series  of  sacrilegious  and  abomi- 
nabje  outrages  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  tem- 


ple of  Jerusalem,  were  hailed  by  them  with  tri- 
umphant joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution 
in  human  affairs.  This  joy,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  other  feelings,  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen  years, 
and  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  this 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  probable 
that,  on  some  terms  or  other,  Tyre  submitted 

I  to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance. 

During  the  Persian  domination,  the  Tyrians 
were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian  king,  and 
may  have  given  him  tribute.    With  the  rest  of 

I  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to  the  Persians, 
without  striking  a  blow.  But  their  connection 
with  the  Persian  king  was  not  slavish.  They 
fought  with  Persia  against  Greece,  and  fur- 
nished vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time,  Tyre  stems  to  have 
been  inferior  in  power  to  Sidon.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre 
was  assailed  for  the  third  time  bv  a  great  con- 
queror ;  and  if  some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  results  of  the  siege 
by  Alexander  were  clear  and  undeniable.  At 
that  time,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  it  was  completely 
surrounded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  por- 
tion of  which  on  the  side  fronting  the  mainland 
reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet;  and 
notwithstanding  his  persevering  efforts,  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbor 
of  Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  blockaded 
by  the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  the 
Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander 
were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defend- 
ers were  put  to  death  ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  slaves,  free  females, 

'  and  free  children,  were  sold  as  slaves.    It  grad- 

I  uallv,  however,  recovered  its  prosperity  through 
the  immigration  of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade 
is  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rival- 
ry of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  Scleucida*.  Under  the  Romans,  at  first  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  freedom.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus 
in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both 

I  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties  for  seditious 
conduct.  Still  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  undeniably  great.  Stra- 
bo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that  period  (xvi.  2, 
23),  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which  it 
derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated  Tyrian 
purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  extracted 
from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coast,  belonging  to 
a  species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  the  city  must  have  been  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21 ;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem ;  and 
if  so,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  city  which 
he  is  known  to  have  visited. 
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From  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  far  bmwh.*  compatible  with  the  irrepara- 
ble loss  of  independence,  Tyre  continued  in  un- 
interrupted prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Ezckicl,  comes  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Kabylon  (Ez.  xxvi. 
7) ;  and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to 
the  verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre, 
"  Thou  shalt  he  built  no  more,'  saying  that  this 
raises  a  question  as  to  how  a  city  ran  be  said 
not  to  Ik-  built  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the 
present  day  the  most  noble  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  He  afterwards,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  third  verse  of  the  twenty-sev- 
enth chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is  called  *'  a  mer- 
chant of  the  people  for  many  isles,"  says  that 
this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that  com- 
mercial dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  car- 
ried on  in  that  city-  Jerome's  Commentaries 
on  Ezckicl  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  years  411-414  a.d.,  so  that  his  testi- 
mony rcs|>eeting  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  beare 
date  almost  precisely  a  thousand  years  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C. 
588.  As  to  the  passage  in  which  Ezckicl  states 
that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no  more,  Jerome  savs 
the  meaning  is,  that  "  Tyre  will  be  no  more  the 
Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own  king,  as  was 
the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings,  hut  that 
it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either  to 
the  Chaldieans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  When 
Jerome  spoke  of  Tyre's  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  then  lasted  more  than  four 
hundred  years,  he  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated that  another  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  reserved  for  it  from  a  new  conquering 
power,  coming,  not  from  the  North,  but  from 
the  South.  In  the  seventh  century  a.d.  took 
place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution 
under  Mahomet,  which  has  given  a  new  re- 
ligion to  so  many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the 
years  613-638  a.d.,  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  to "  Antioch,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Caliph  Omar.  But  even  this 
conquest  did  not  cause  the  overthrow  of  Tyre. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Tyre 
was  still  a  flourishing  city,  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Christians  on  the  27th  of  June,  1 144.  It 
had  early  l>een  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishopric. 
In  fact,  at  this  period,  and  down  to  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  perhaps  no 
city  in  the  known  world  which  had  stronger 
chims  than  Tyre  to  the  title  of  the  "  Eternal 
City  "  Tyre  had  been  the  parent  of  colonics, 
which  at  a  distant  period  had  enjoyed  a  long 
life,  and  had  died ;  and  it  had  survived  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colony, 
Carthnge.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes, 
■  and  Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had 
seen  Grecian  cities  rise  and  fall.  Rome,  it  is 
true,  was  still  in  existence  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but,  in  comparison  with  Tyre,  Rome 
itself  was  of  recent  date. 

At  length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  T  vre  un- 
doubtedly arrived.  It  had  been  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  Christians, 
when  in  March,  a.d.  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Damascus  invested  Acre,  then  known  to 


Europe  by  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  took  it 
by  storm  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  The 
result  was  told  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  by  Marinus  Sanutus,  a  Venetian,  in  the 
followmg'words  :  "  On  the  same  day  on  which 
Ptolemais  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at  vesjiers, 
leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke  of  a 
sword,  without  the  tumult  of  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  abandoned  the  city 
to  lie  occupied  freely  by  their  conquerors.  Oh 
the  morrow,  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them,  and  they  did  what 
they  pleased.'  This  was  the  turning-point  in 
the"  history  of  Tyre,  1 ,879  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  and 
Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of  prosperity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  different  times  during 
the  last  thirtv  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such 
as  Professor  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M. 
Ernest  Renan,  who  all  concur  in  the  account 
of  its  general  aspect  of  desolation.  Its  great 
inferiority  to  Beyrout  for  receiving  vessels 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modem  naviga- 
tion will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  becoming 
again  the  most  important  commercial  city  on 
the  Syrian  coast.  The  question  of  whether 
Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  thirteen-years'  siege  has  been  keenly 
discussed.  Gesenins,  Winer,  and  Hitzig  de- 
cide it  in  the  negative,  while  Hengstenberg  has 
argued  most  fully  on  the  other  side.  The  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  observed  respecting  the 
supposed  capture :  —  1st.  The  evidence  of  Eze- 
kiel,  a  contemporary,  seems  to  be  against  it. 
The  obvious  inference  from  xxix.  18  is  that, 
however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army  may 
have  been  in  digging  intrenchments  or  in  cast- 
ing up  earthworks,  the  siege  was  unsuccessful. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19, 
20).  2dly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  histori- 
cal writings  on  this  subject  which  have  not 
reached  our  times,  neither  states  on  his  own 
authority,  nor  quotes  any  one  else  as  stating, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  too'k  it.  3dly.  The  cap 
ture  of  Tyre  on  this  occasion  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  Greek  or  Roman  author  whose  writings 
are  now  in  existence.  4thly.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome,  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  that  they  had  read,  amongst 
other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolans  Da- 
mascenus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
siege  of  Tvre  by  the  Chaldees  ;  and  Jerome,  in 
noticing  this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  authority 
of  any  kind  for  a  counter-statement.  On  this 
view  of  the  question,  there  wonld  seem  to  be 
small  reason  for  believing  that  the  city  was 
actually  captured,  were  it  not  for  another  pas- 
sage of  Jerome  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
passage  of  Ezckicl  already  quoted  (xxix.  18), 
in  which  he  explains  that  the  meaning  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's having  received  no  wages  for  his 
warfare  against  Tvre,  is,  not  that  he  failed  to 
take  the  city,  but  that  the  Tyrians  had  pre- 
viously removed  every  thing  precious  from  it 
in  ships,  so  that,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered 
the  city,  he  found  nothing  there.  But  contrary 
to  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel's  words  (xxix.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe 
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to  rely  on  Jerome's  sole  authority  for  the  _. 
ment  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  eventu- 
ally captured  Tvre. 

T?y'rU8.  This  form  is  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  Ho- 
sca,  Amos,  Zechariah,  2  Esdras,  Judith,  and 
the  v 


XJ'cal.  According  to  the  Received  Text  of 
Prov.  xxx.  1,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded 
as  proper  names ;  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the 
W  names  of  disciples  or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of 
Jakch,  an  unknown  sage  among  the  Hebrews. 
But  there  is  great  obscurity  about  the  passage. 
Most  translators  and  commentators  regard 
them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  Michaelis  ren- 
ders, "  I  have  wearied  myself  for  God,  and 
have  given  up  the  investigation,"  applying  the 
words  to  a  man  who  had  bewildered  himself 
with  philosophical  speculations  about  the  Deity, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  search. 
But  this  translation  cannot  be  admitted. 
Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  and  Ucal  as  sym- 
bolical names,  employed  by  the  poet  to  desig- 
nate two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself. 

U'el.  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who,  dur- 
ing the  Captivity,  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  34). 

Uk'naz.  In  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  iv.  15, 
the  wonls  "  even  Kcnaz  "  in  the  text  are  ren- 
dered "  Uknaz,"  as  a  proper  name. 

Ula  i  is  mentioned  bv  Daniel  (viii.  2, 16)  as 
a  river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  vision 
of  the  ram  and  the  he -goat.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the  Greek 
and  Kotnan  geographers,  a  large  stream  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  that  city.  The 
Euheus  haa  been  by  many  identified  with  the 
Choaspes,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
Kerkhah,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  flowing  into 
it  a  little  below  Kurmih. 

U  lam.    1.  A  descendant  of  Gilead  the 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  nnd  father  of  Bedan  j 
(1  Chr.  vii.  17).  — 2.  The  first-born  of  Eshek, 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
39,  40). 

Ulla.  An  Asherite,  head  of  a  family  in 
his  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Um  m ah.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr. 
Thomson  conjectures  that  a  place  called  'Alma 
in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about  five  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  ftas  en-Xakhura,  may  be  identical 
with  Ummah. 

Unclean  Meats.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did  not  | 
both  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud  ;  and  cer- 
tain other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creeping 
things;  "  certain  classes  of  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  (twenty  or  twentv-one 
in  all) ;  whatever  in  the  waters  had  not  both  fins 
and  scales ;  whatever  winged  insect  had  not,  be- 
sides four  legs,  the  two  hind-legs  for  leaping ; 
besides  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  ;  and 
all  blood  or  whatever  contained  it  (save  per- 


1  haps  the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from 
that  only  of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden, 
i  Lev.  vii.  26),  and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the 
|  live  animal ;  as  also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that 
disposed  in  manses  among  the  intestines,  and 
probably  wherever  discernible  and  separable 
among  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  U-  17,  vii.  23).  The 
eating  of  blood  was  prohibited  even  to  "  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you"  (Lev. 
xvii.  10,  12,  13,  14).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  is  to 
exclude  all  the  mrttiwra  among  quadrupeds, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  nomencla- 
ture, the  raiftorm  among  birds.  They  were 
probably  excluded  as  being  not  averse  to  human 
carcasses,  and  in  most  Eastern  countries  acting 
as  the  servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet. 
Even  swine  have  been  known  so  to  feed ;  and, 
further,  by  their  constant  runcation  among 
whatever  fies  on  the  ground,  suggest  impurity, 
even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul  feeders. 
Amongst  fish,  those  which  were  allowed  con- 
tain unquestionably  the  most  wholesome  varie- 
ties, save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  As 
Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by 
types,  there  can  be  little  doub*  that  such  cere- 
monial distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew 
and  Gentile  apart,  but  were  a  perpetual  remind- 
er to  the  former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not 
on  one  level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that 
ceremony  was  changed,  we  find  that  this  was 
the  very  symbol  selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter 
in  the  truth  that  God  was  not  a  "  respecter  of 
persons." 

Uncleanneas.    The  distinctive  idea  at- 
tached to  ceremonial  uncleanneas  among  the 
Hebrews  was,  that  it  cut  a  person  off  for  the 
time  from  social  privileges,  and  left  his  citizen- 
ship among  God's  people  for  the  while  in  abey- 
ance.   It  did  not  merely  require  by  law  a  cer- 
tain ritual  of  purification  in  order  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  priesthood,  but  it  placed 
him  who  had  contracted  an  uncleanneas  in  a 
position  of  disadvantage,  from  which  certain 
ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him.    There  is 
an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Law 
taking  hold  of  a  man  by  the  ordinary  infirmi 
tics  of  flesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lowest  clay  of  which  he  is  moulded. 
The  sacrednes8  attached  to  the  human  body  is 
parallel  to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  itself.    It  is  as  though  Jehovah 
thereby  would  teach  them  that  the  "  very  hairs 
of  their  head  wore  all  numbered  "  before  him, 
and  that  "  in  his  book  were  all  their  members 
written."   Thus  was  inculcated,  so  to  speak, 
a  bodily  holiness.    Nor  were  the  Israelites  to 
be  only  "  separated  from  other  people,"  but 
they  were  to  he  "holy  unto  God"  (Lev.  xx.  24, 
26),  "a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation." 
Hence  a  number  of  such  ordinances  regarding 
outward  purity,  which  in  Egypt  they  had  seen 
used  only  by  the  priests,  were  made  publicly 
obligatory  on  the  Hebrew  nation.    The  im- 
portance "to  physical  well-being  of  the  injunc- 
tions which  required  frequent  ablution,  nndcr 
whatever  special  pretexts,  can  be  hut  feebly  ap- 
preciated in  our  cooler  and  damper  climate. 
Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  re-enforcing,  by  the 
sanction  of  religion,  observances  tending  in  the 
main  to  that  healthy  state  which  is  the  only 
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■olid  basis  of  comfort,  even  though  in  certain 
points  of  detail  they  were,  burdensome.  Un- 
cleanness,  an  referred  to  man,  may  he  arranged 
in  three  degrees  ;  ( I )  that  which  defiled  merely 
"  until  even,"  and  wan  removed  by  hathing,  and 
washing  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  it  —  such 
were  all  contacts  with  dead  animals;  (2)  that 
graver  sort  which  defiled  for  seven  days,  and 
was  removed  bv  the  use  of  the  "  water  of  sep- 
aration  "  —  such  were  all  defilements  connected 
with  the  human  corpse ;  (3)  uncleanness  from 
the  morbid,  puerperal,  or  menstrual  state,  last- 
ing as  long  as  that  morbid  state  lasted  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  leprosy  lasting  often  for  life.  As 
die  human  person  was  itself  the  scat  of  a  cove- 
nant-token, so  male  and  female  had  each  their 
ceremonial  obligations  in  proportion  to  their 
sexual  differences.  Further  than  this  the  in- 
cre»isc  of  the  nation  was  a  special  point  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  therefore 
their  fecundity  as  parents  was  under  the  divine 
tutelage,  beyond  the  general  notion  of  a  curse, 
or  at  least  of  God's  disfavor,  as  implied  in  bar- 
renness. There  is  an  emphatic  reminder  of 
human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth  and  death 
—  man's  passage  alike  into  and  out  of  his  mor- 
tal state  —  being  marked  with  a  stated  pollu- 
tion. Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  de- 
filement on  its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far 
as  necessarily  isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, propagated  around  her.  Nav,  the 
conjugal  act  itself,  or  any  act  resembling  it 
(Lev.  xv.  16-18),  entailed  uncleanness  for  a  day. 
The  corpse,  on  the  other  hand,  bequeathed  "a 
defilement  of  seven  days  to  all  who  handled  it, 
to  the  "  tent "  or  chamber  of  death,  and  to  sun- 
dry things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  with  one 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with  even  a  hu- 
man hone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to  pol- 
lute than  that  with  a  corpse  dead  by  the  course 
of  nature  (Num.  xix.  11-181.  This  shows  that 
the  source  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of 
death.  The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by 
the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  being  double  that 
due  to  a  male,  extending  respectively  to  eighty 
and  forty  days  in  all  (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  per- 
haps represent  the  woman's  heavier  share  in 
the  first  sin  and  first  curse  (Gen.  iii.  16  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  14).    For  a  man's  "  issue,"  besides  the  un- 


while  it  lasted,  a  probation  of  seven 
days,  including  a  washing  on  the  third  day,  is 
prescribed.  Similar  was  the  period  in  the  case 
of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of  intercourse  with  a 
woman  so  affected  (Lev.  xv.  13,  24,  28).  With 
regard  to  uncleanness  arising  from  the  lower 
animals,  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  all  which 
were  unclean  to  touch  when  dead  were  unclean 
to  eat,  but  not  conversely  ;  and  that  all  which 
were  unclean  to  eat  were  unclean  to  sacrifice, 
but  not  conversely.  All  animals,  however,  if 
dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  the  blood, 
were  unclean  to  eat.  The  carcass  also  of  any 
animal  unclean  as  regards  diet,  however  dying, 
defiled  whatever  person  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
touched.  All  these  defilements  were  "  until 
even  "  only,  save  the  eating  "  with  the  blood," 
the  offender  in  which  respect  was  to  "  be  cut 
off"  (Lev.  xi.,  xvii.  14).  It  should  further  lie 
added,  that  the  same  sentence  of  "  cutting  off" 
was  denounced  against  all  who  should  '*  do  pre- 
sumptuously "  in  respect  even  of  minor  defile- 


ments ;  by  which  we  may  understand  all  con. 
tempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  them. 
The  directions  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10-13  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a  host 
encamped.  Amongst  causes  of  defilement 
should  be  noticed  the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer,  burnt  whole,  which  were  mixed  with 
water,  and  became  the  standing  resource  forpu- 
rifving  uncleanness  in  the  second  degree,  them- 
selves became  a  source  of  defilement  to  all  who 
were  clean,  even  as  of  purification  to  the  unclean, 
and  so  the  water.  Somewhat  similarly  the 
scapegoat,  who  bore  away  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, defiled  him  who  led  him  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  bringing  (< n  th  and  burning  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  had  a  jtc 
similar  power.  This  lightest  form  of  unclean- 
ness was  expiated  by  bathing  the  body  and 
washing  the  clothes.  Besides  the  water  of  pu- 
rification made  as  aforesaid,  men  and  women  in 
their  "  issues,"  were,  after  seven  days,  reckoned 
from  the  cessation  of  the  disorder,  to  bring  two 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  to  be  killed  by 
the  priests.  The  purification  after  childbed  is 
well  known  from  the  N.  T.  All  these  kinds 
of  uncleanness  disqualified  for  holy  functions  : 
as  the  layman  so  affected  might  not  approach 
the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any 
priest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain 
from  holy  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8).  For  the 
special  case  of  the  leper,  see  Lefrost.  To 
the  remarks  there  made,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  priests,  in  their  contact  with  the  leper  to 
l>e  adjudged,  were  exempted  from  the  law  of 
defilement;  that  the  garb  and  treatment  of  tbe 
leper  seem  to  be  that  of  one  dead  in  the  eye 
oi  the  Law,  or  rather  a  perpetual  mourner  for 
his  own  estate  of  death  with  "  clothes  rent 
and  head  bare."  As  regards  the  analogies 
which  the  ceremonial  of  other  Oriental  nations 
offers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  the 
Arabs  the  touching  a  corpse  still  defiles.  Be- 
yond this,  M.  Chardin,  in  his  account  of  the 
religion  of  the  Persians,  enters  into  particulars 
which  show  a  singularly  close  correspondence 
with  the  Levitical  code. 

Undergirding  (Acts  xxvii.  17).  (Ship.) 

Unicorn  (Heb.  rfcm,  rfvym,  reyia),  the  ren- 
dering by  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  of 
the  Hebrew  R&'m,  a  word  which  occurs  seven 
times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  some  large 
wild  animal.  The  Reem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  one- 
horned  animal  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and  other 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  is  evident  from 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  where,  in  the  blessing  of 
Joseph,  it  is  said,  "  His  glory  is  like  the  first- 
ling of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the 
horns  of  a  unicorn : "  not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  V, 
renders  it,  "  the  horns  of  unicorns."  The  two 
horns  of  the  Rtem  are  "  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh." 
This  text  puts  a  one-horned  animal  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Bochart  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  Rfem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic 
Rim,  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  Oryx 
Imcoryx,  the  white  antelope  of  North  Africa, 
and  at  one  time  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Pal- 
estine. Arnold  Boot,  with  much  better  reason, 
conjectures  that  some  species  of  Unit  or  wild 
ox  is  the  Rfern  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
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Robinson  and  Gesenius  have  little  doubt  that 
the  buffalo  (Biibalus  buffalus)  is  the  /Hem  of 
the  Bible.  Little  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
l»e  sacrificed  by  the  Law  of  Moses ;  whereas 
the  litem  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  coming 
down  with  bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's 
sacrifice.  Again :  the  skipping  of  the  young 
Hfein  (Ps.  xxix.  6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  habits  of  a  rhinoceros.  With  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the  Oryx  Uucoryx,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  antelope,  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  is  harmless  unless  wounded  or  hard 
pressed  by  the  hunter ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  any  extraordinary  strength. 
Considering,  therefore,  that  the  HUin  is  spoken 
of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great  strength 
and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known 
and  often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned 
as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  associated  with  bulls  and 
oxen,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  species  of  wild  ox  is  intended.  The  al- 
lusion in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  "  But  thou  shalt  lift  up, 
as  a  Rteym,  my  horn,"  seems  to  point  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bovidas  use  their  horns, 
lowering  the  head,  and  then  tossing  it  up. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  partic- 
ular species  of  wild  ox  is  signified.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  Rfem  denotes  the 
wild  buffalo.  It  is  possible  that  some  wild 
species,  Buhaius  arnee,  or  B.  braehycenu,  may 
have  existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are, 
however,  more  in  favor  of  some  gigantic  Unix. 

Un'ni.  1.  One  of  the  Levite  doorkeepers 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).  — 2. 
A  second  Levite  (unless  the  family  of  the  fore- 
going be  intended)  concerned  in  the  sacred 
office  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xii.  9). 

U  phaz  (Jer.  x.  9  ;  Dan.  x.  5).  [Ophib.] 
Ur  occurs  in  Genesis  only,  and  is  there 
mentioned  as  the  land  of  Haran  s  nativity  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  place  from  which  Tcrah  and  Abra- 
ham started  "  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
(xi.  31).  It  is  called  in  Genesis  "  Ur  of  Ow 
Chaldeans ;"  while,  in  the  Acts,  St.  Stephen 
places  it,  by  implication,  in  Mesopotamia  (vii. 
2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications  which 
Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  One 
tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modem  Or/ah. 
There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
city,  called  bv  the  Greeks  Edcssa.  had  also  the 
name  of  Orrha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Isidore 
(ab.  b.c.  150).  According  to  Pococke,  that  Ur 
is  Edessa  or  Orfah  is  "  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  Jews  ; "  and  it  is  also  the  local  belief.  A 
second  tradition,  which  appears  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  some  of  the  early  Arabian  writers,  finds 
Ur  in  Warhi,  the  'Op.roiy  of  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  the  Erech  of  Holy  Scripture.  A 
third  tradition  distinguishes  Ur  from  Warka. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  whereto 
this  tradition  points  is  that  which  appears  by 
its  bricks  to  have  been  called  Hur  bv  the  na- 
tives, and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  M<v)hrir,  or  Umgheir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shal-e/-Hie.  An  opinion, 
unsupported  bv  any  tradition,  remains  to  be 
noticed.   Bochart,  Calmet,  Bunsen.  and  others, 
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]  identify  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  with  a  place  of 
the  name,  mentioned  by  a  single  late  writer  — 
Ammianus  Mareellinus  —  as  "a  castle"  exist- 
ing in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween Hatra  and  Nisibis.  Of  these  four  locali- 
ties, two  are  situated  in  Upper  Mesopotamia, 
|  between  the  Mous  Masius  ami  the  Sinjar  range, 
I  while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial  tract 
near  the  sea,  at  least  400  miles  farther  south. 
That  Chaldaia  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia,  the  region  border- 
ing ujioii  the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
Those  who  maintain  the  northern  location  of 


Ur  argue,  that,  with  the  extt 


of  Chalda?an 


power,  the  name  travelled  northward,  and  be- 
came co-extensive  with  Mesopotamia ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
Chaldaa  was  ever  extended  to  the  region  above 
the  Sinjar ;  and  secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews 
at  any  rate  mean  by  Chaldaia  exclusively  the 
lower  country ;  and  call  the  upper,  Mesopotamia 
or  Padan-Aram  (see  Job  i.  17  ;  Is.  xiii.  19, 
xliii.  14,  &c).  Again:  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Babylonian  jniwer  was  established 
beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these  early  times.  More- 
over, it  is  in  the  lower  conn  try  only  that  a 
name  closely  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
is  found.  Tin'  cuneiform  Uur  represents  ->.»« 
letter  for  letter,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  the 
greater  strength  of  the  aspirate.  The  argu 
ment  that  Ur  should  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arrapachitis  and  Seruj,  because 
the  names  Arphaxad  and  Serug  occur  in  the 
genealogy  of  Abrahum,  has  no  weight  till  it  is 
shown  that  the  human  names  in  question  are 


really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  at 
present  assumed  somewhat  boldly.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  regard  it  a*  tolerably  certain 
that  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  "  was  a  place  situated 
in  the  real  Chaldaia  —  the  low  country  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  only  question  that  remains 
in  any  degree  doubtful  is,  whether  Warka  or 
Mughcir  is  the  true  locality.  Traditions  ut- 
:  tached  to  both,  bnt  perhaps  more  distinctly  to 
j  Warka.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  certain 
I  that  Warka,  the  native  name  of  which  wa* 
Huruk,  represents  the  Erech  of  Genesis,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the  same  book. 
Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  exact  name 
of  'Ur  or  //ur,  remains  with  the  best  claim, 
and  is  entitled  to  be  (at  least  provisionally) 
I  regarded  as  the  city  of  Abraham.  'Ur  or 
j  Hur,  now  Mugheir,  or  Um-Mugheir,  "  the  bitu- 
'  mened,"  or  "  the  mother  of  bitumen,"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient, 
of  the  Chaldrean  sites  hitherto  discovered.  It 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  present 
course  of  the  stream,  nearly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  receives  the  Shat-eJHie 
from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less  than  125 
miles  from  the  sea ;  but  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  was  anciently  a  maritime 
town.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a  temple 
of  the  true  Chaldasan  type.  The  bricks  of  this 
building  bear  the  name'of  a  certain  Undch,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Chalda-an 
monumental  kings.  His  supposed  date  is  B.C. 
2,000,  or  a  little  earlier.  'Ur  was  the  capital 
of  this  monarch.    It  retained  its  metropolitan 
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character  for  above  two  centuries,  and,  even  city,  with  an  especially  sacred  character, 
after  it  became  second  to  Babylon,  was  a  great   in  the  main  a  city  of  tombs. 


It  La 


Ruio*  of  T»rapJ*  at  Mag  hair  (Loftuty 


TJr'bane.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
word  had  been  written  Ukiian  in  the  Author- 
ized Version ;  for  unlearned  readers  some- 
times mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian  disci- 
ple, who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those  whom  St. 
1'aul  salutes  in  writing  to  Home  (Kom.  xvi.  9). 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  more  about 
him. 

U'ri.  1.  The  father  of  Bezalecl,  one  of  the 
Architects  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv. 
30.  xxxviii.  22;  1  Chr.  ii.  20 ;  2  Chr.  i.  5). 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of 
Caleb  ben  Hezron. — 2.  The  father  of  Gcber, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  (Jilead  ( 1  K. 
iv.  19).  —  3.  One  of  the  gatekeepers  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

Uri'ah.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  commanders 
of  the  thirty  hands  into  which  the  Israelite 
army  of  David  was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41  ;  2 
Sain,  xxiii.  39).  Like  others  of  David's  offi- 
cers, he  was  a  foreigner, — a  Hittite.  His 
name,  however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (2 
Sam.  xi.  1 1 ),  indicate  that  he  had  adopted  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  married  Bathsheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  —  possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophcl,  and  one  of  his  brother-officers 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  34),  and  hence,  perhaps,  Uriah's 
first  acquaintance  with  Bathsheba.  It  mav  be 
inferred  from  Nathan's  parable  (2  Sam.  xii.  3) 
that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  wife, 
iind  that  their  union  was  celebrated  in  Jerusa- 
lem us  one  of  peculiar  tenderness.  In  the  first 
war  with  Ammon,  he  followed  Joab  to  the 
siege,  and  with  him  remained  encamped  in  the 
open  field  lib.  11).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  ask- 
ing news  of  the  war  —  really  in  the  hope  that  his 
return  to  his  wife  might  cover  the  shame  of  his 
own  crime.  The  king  met  with  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier-like  spirit  which 


guided  all  Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us 
a  high  notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  officers.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a 
letter  containing  the  command  to  Joab  to 
cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  The  device 
Of  Joab  was  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of 
Kabbath- Ammon,  where  the  greatest  force  of 
the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither,  as  a 
kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A  sally 
took  place.  Uriah  and  the  officers  with  him 
advanced  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
were  there  shot  down  by  the  archers  on  the  wall. 
Just  as  Joab  hat!  forewarned  the  messenger,  the 
kin);  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing 
of  the  loss.  The  messenger,  as  instructed  by 
Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the  story 
with  the  words,  "  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  is  dead."  In  a  moment,  David's  anger 
is  appeased.  It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the 
story,  that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's 
dishonor.  —  2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(Is.  viii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We  first  hear  of 
him  as  a  witness  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  concern- 
ing Mahcr-shalal-hash-haz,  with  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar  for 
Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet 
may  have  summoned  him  as  a  witness  on  ac- 
count of  his  position  as  high-priest,  not  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities ;  though,  as 
the  incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious  subserviency 
may  not  yet  have  manifested  itself.  Of  the 
parentage  of  Uriah,  we  know  nothing.  He 
probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  that  Azariah  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  proba- 
ble that  ho  was  son  of  the  former,  and  father 
of  the  latter.  —  3.  A  priest  of  the  family  of 
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Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  of 
priests  (Ezr.  viii.  33  ;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21 ). 

Uri  as.  1.  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bath- 
•heha  (Matt.  i.  6).  —  2.  Uhijam  3  (1  End.  ix. 
43). 

U  riel,  "  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  nameh 
onlv  in  2  Esd.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28.  Ap. 

U'riel.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of- 
Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24  19]).  — 2.  Chief  of  the 
Kohathitcs  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr.  xv. 
5,  11 ).  — 3.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  father  of 
Mnachah,  or  Miohaiah,  the  favorite  wife  of 
Rehuboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  she  is  called  "  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  "  Rashi  gives  a  long 
note  to  the  effect  that  her  father's  name  was 
Uriel  Ahishalom. 

Uri  j ah.  1.  Urijah  the  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  probably  the  same  as 
Uriah  2.  —  2.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Koz, 
or  hak-Koz,  the  same  as  Uriah  3. — 3.  One 
of  the  priests  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  he  read  the  l*aw  to  the  \  -  <  -pie  ( Neh.  viii. 

4)  4.  The  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath- 

jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jchoia- 
kim,  and  the  ting  sought  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  he  escaped,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His  re- 
treat was  soon  discovered  :  Elnathan  and  his 
met>  brought  him  up  out  of  Egvpt,  and  Jehoi- 
akirp  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his 
body  forth  among  the  graves  of  the  common 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23). 

Urim  and  Thummim.   Urim  means 

"light,"  and  Tfiummim  "  perfection."  We  are 
told  that  "  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim " 
were  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  when  he  goes  in 
before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand  before 
Eleazar,  the  priest,  "  who  shall  ask  counsel  for 
him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  ; "  and  this 
counsel  is  to  determine  the  movements  of  the 
host  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  In  the  bless- 
ings of  Moses,  they  appear  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  "  Thv  Thummim 
and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy  One  "  ( Dent, 
xxxiii.  8,  9).  In  what  way  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  consulted  is*  quite  uncertain. 
Joscphus  and  the  rabbins  supposed  that  the 
stones  gave  out  the  oracular  answer  by  preter- 
natural illumination.  But  it  seems  to  be  far 
simplest,  and  most  in  agreement  with  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  inquiries  made  K-  Urim  and 
Thummim  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18,  liv,  xxiii.  2,  4, 
9,  1 1,  12,  xxviii.  6 ;  Judg.  xx.  28 ;  2  Sam.  v. 
23,  &c. ),  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high- 
priest  (comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  in- 
quired of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  the  ephod  and 
breastplate.  Such  a  view  agrees  with  the  true 
notion  of  the  breastplate,  of  which  it  was  not 
the  leading  characteristic  to  1*2  oracular,  but 
only  an  incidental  privilege  connected  with  its 
fundamental  meaning.  What  that  meaning 
was  wc  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where  we 
read,  "Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  liefore  the 
Lord  continually."  Now  the  judicial  sentence 
is  one  by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or 
condemned.  In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual 
Oriental  life,  the  sentence  of  justification  was 


often  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the  robe 
worn.  "He  hath  "clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
ments of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adometh  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  lxi.  10), 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  (cf.  Ixii.  3).  In 
like  manner,  in  He  v.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  it., 
the  white  linen  robe  expresses  the  righteous- 
ness or  justification  of  saints. 
Usury.   I  Loan-.] 

U'ta  ( 1  E»d.  v.  30).  It  appears  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Akki  h  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  Ap. 

Utha  l.  1.  The  son  of  Ammihud,  of  the 
children  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  ( I  Chr.  ix. 
4).  —  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  re- 
turned in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  ( Ezr. 
viii.  14). 

U'thii  (l  Esd.  viii.  40).    [Uthai  2.1  Ap. 

Uz,  the  country  in  which  Job  lived  (Job  i. 
1  V  As  far  as  we  can  gather, "  the  land  of  Uz  " 
lav  either  E.  or  S.  E.  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3) ; 
adjacent  to  the  Saba?ans  and  the  Chalda>ans 
(Job  i.  15,  17),  consequently  N.  of  the  southern 
Arabians,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates ;  and, 
lastly,  adjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir, 
who  at  one  period  occupied  Uz,  probably  as 
conquerors  (Lam.iv.  21),  and  whose  troglodyte 
habits  are  probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6*  7. 
From  the  above  data,  we  infer  that  the  land  of 
Uz  corresponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserfa  of  classi- 
cal geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as 
lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Whether  the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  classical 
times  is  uncertain  *.  a  tribe  named  .K- 1 u  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  perhaps  may  Iks 
identified  with  the  Uz  of  Scripture. 

Uza'i.  The  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 
25). 

U'zal,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktau  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly 
traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  San'a,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Yemen,  which  was  originally  Aiczdl. 
Uzal,  or  Awxa'l,  is  most  probably  the  same  as 
the  Auzara  or  Ausara  of  the  classics.  It  it 
perhaps  referred  to  bv  Ezek.  (xxvii.  191,  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  "  Javan,  going  to  and  fro." 

Uz'za.  [Uzzah.J 

Uzza,  the  Garden  of,  the  spot  in  which 
Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon, 
were  both  buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  It  was 
the  garden  attached  to  Manasseh 's  palace  (ver. 
18).  The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  it 
was  not  where  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
were.  No  clew,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  po- 
sition. It  hus  been  suggested  that  the  garden 
was  so  called  from  being  on  the  spot  at  which 
Uzza  died  during  the  removal  of  the  Ark  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Uz'zah,  or  Uz  za,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abin- 
adab,  in  whose  house  at  Kiriath-iearim  the 
Ark  rested  for  twenty  venrs.  Uzzah  prolmblv 
was  the  second,  anci  Ahio  the  third.  They 
both  accompanied  its  removal  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  Ahio 
apparently  went  before  the  new  cart  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  Uzzah 
walked  by  the  side.  "At  the  threshing-floor 
of  Nachon  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Chidon  (1  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  perhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth  rock. 
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the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzzah  caught  the  Ark  to 
prevent  iu  falling.  The  profanation  was  pun- 
ished by  his  instant  death,  to  the  great  grief  of 
David,  who  named  the  plaec  Perez- Uzzah  (the 
brcaking-forth  on  Uzzah).  But  Uzzab's  fate  was 
not  merely  the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness.  The 
improper  mode  of  transporting  the  Ark,  which 
ou^ht  to  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Levite*,  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  un- 
holy deed  ;  and  David  distinctly  recognized  it 
as  a  punishment  on  the  people  in  general, 
"  because  we  sought  him  not  after  the  due 
order." 

Uz  zen-Sherah,  a  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the 
daughter  either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of  Beri- 
ah.  It  is  named  only  in  1  Chr.  vii.  24,  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  Beth-horons. 

Uzzi,  son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zerahiah, 
in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51  ; 
Ezr.  vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  an- 
cestor of  Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  high-priest.  Ho  must  have  been  contem- 
porary with,  but  rather  earlier  than,  Eli. 

Uzzi  a.  One  of  David's  guard,  and  ap- 
parently a  native  of  Ashtaroth  beyond.  Jordan 
(1  Chr.'xi.  44). 

Uzzi  ah.  1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In 
some  passages,  his  name  appears  in  the  length- 
ened form  Azariah,  which  Gesenius  attributes 
to  an  error  of  the  copyists.  This  is  possible, 
but  there  are  other  instances  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  changing  their  names  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  After  the  murder  of  Amaziah,  his 
son  Uzziah  was  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy 
the  vacant  throne  at  the  age  or  16 ;  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years  he 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  showed  himself  a 
wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign 
by  a  successful  expedition  against  his  father's 
enemies,  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  from 
Judah  in  Jehoram's  time,  AO  years  l»efore  ;  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  (iulf  of 
Akaba,  where  he  took  the  important  place  of 
Elath  (2  K.  xiv.  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  I,  Ac.). 
Uzziah  waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the 
south,  especially  against  the  Mehuuim,  or  peo- 
ple of  Maun,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  To- 
wards the  west,  Uzziah  fought  with  equal  suc- 
cess against  the  Philistines,  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod, 
and  founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philis- 
tine territory.  He  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also  n  ureal  patron  of 
agriculture.  He  never  deserted  the  worship 
«>t'  the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zeehariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in 
connection  with  hira  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So  the 
southern  kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condition  of 
prosperity  which  it  had  not  known  since  tin- 
death  of  Solomon.  The  end  of  Uzziah  was 
less  prosperous  than  his  beginning.  Elated 
with  his  splendid  career,  he  determined  to  burn 
Incense  on  the  altar  of  God,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  others. 
(See  Ex.  xxx.  7,  8;  Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.) 
The  king  was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and, 
as  he  pressed  forward  with  his  censer,  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  leprosy,  Uzziah  was  buried 
"  with  his  fathers,"  vet  a'pparentlv  not  actually  ' 
in  the  royal  sepulchres  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  j 


During  his  reign,  an  earthquake  occurred 
which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical 
boohs,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  iu  con- 
sequences, for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronologi- 
cal epoch  by  Amos  (i.  1),  and  mentioned  in 
Zech.  xix.  5,  as  a  convulsion  from  which  the 
people  "(led."  Josephus  connects  it  with  Uz- 
ziah's  sacrilegious  attempt  to  offer  incense  ;  but 
this  is  very  unlikely,  it  is  to  observed,  with 
reference  to  the  general  character  of  Uzziah 's 
reign,  that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  at- 
tempt to  burn  incense  was  the  only  exception 
to  the  excellence  of  his  administration  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C.  808-9  to 
756-7.  —  2.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  (I  Chr.  vi.  24  [ 9 J ) .  —  3.  A  priest  of 
the  sons  of  Harim,  who  had  taken  a  foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  21). — 4. 
Father  of  Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4). — 
5.  Father  of  Jchonathan,  one  of  David's  over- 
seers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

Uz'ziel.  1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohath,  father 
of  Mishael,  Elxaphan  or  Elizaphau,  and  Zithri, 
and  uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22;  Lev. 
x.  4).  —  2.  A  Simeonite  captain,  son  of  Ishi, 
in  the  days  of  Hesekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).  —  3. 
Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  of  the  sons  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  vii.  7). — 4.  A  musician,  of  the  sons 
of  He  man,  in  David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4). — 
5.  A  Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  in  the 
days  of  Hezckiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14,  19). —6. 
Son  of  Harhaiah,  probably  a  priest,  in  the  days 
of  Nehcmiah,  who  took  part  in  repairing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  described  as  " of  the 
goldsmiths,"  i  f.  of  those  priests  whose  heredi- 
tary office  it  was  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred 
vessels. 

Uz  zielites,  the.  The  descendants  of 
Uzziel,  and  one  of  the  four  great  families  of  the 
Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxrl  23). 


V. 

Vajozatha.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ha- 
inan whom  the  Jews  slew  in  Shushan  (Esth 

ix.  9). 

Vale,  Valley.  It  is  hardly  necessary  t* 
state  that  these  words  signify  a  hollow  sweep 
of  ground  between  two  more  or  less  parallel 
ridges  of  high  land.  Vale  is  the  poetical  or 
provincial  form.  The  structure  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Holy  Land  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  formation  of  valleys  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its  crowded 
rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any  ex- 
tended sweep  of  valley.  The  nearest  approach 
is  found  in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of 
Gerizim  and  Ehal,  which  contains  the  town  of 
Xnhlut,  the  ancient  Shechem.  This,  however, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the 
"  Valley  of  Jezreel."  Valley  is  employed  in 
the  Authorised  Version  to  render  five  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  1.  'Emek.  This  appears  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  English  word  than  any  other.  It  is  con- 
nected with  several  places ;  but  the  only  one 
which  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty  is  the 
Emek  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English  vnllev. 
2.  Gal  or  Ue.  Of  this  natural  feature,  there  is 
fortunately  one  example  remaining  which  can 
be  identified  with  certainty,  —  the  deep  hollow 
which  encompasses  the  S.  W.  and  S.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  which  is  without  doubt  identical  with 
the  Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnoni  of  the  O.  T. 
This  identiticatiou  appears  to  establish  the  Ge 
as  a  deep  and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides 
and  narrow  bottom.  3.  Sachal.  This  is  the 
word  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Arabic  watiy, 
and  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  that  connec- 
tion. It  expresses,  as  no  single  English  word 
can,  the  bed  of  a  stream  (often  wide  aud  shelv- 
ing, and  like  a  "  valley  "  in  character,  which  in 
the  rainy  season  may  In?  nearly  filled  by  a  foam- 
ing torrent,  though  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  dry),  and  the  stream  itself,  which,  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains,  has  shrunk  to  insignifi- 
cant dimensions.  4.  UiL  'dJi.  This  term  appears 
to  mean  rather  a  plain  than  a  valley,  wider  than 
the  latter,  though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be 
enclosed  by  mountains.  It  is  rendered  by 
"valley  "in  Deut-  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17, 
xii.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22 ;  Zech.  xii.  11.  6.  llas- 
Skffeldh.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the 
employment  of  the  term  "  valley  "  is  really  un- 
fortunate. The  district  to  which  alone  the 
name  hasShtyelah  is  applied  in  the  Bible  has 
do  resemblance  whatever  to  a  valley,  but  is  a 
broad  swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
area,  which  sweeps  gently  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
rendered  "  the  vale  "  in  Deut.  i.  7  ;  Josh.  x.  40 ; 
I  K.  x.  27 ;  2  Chr.  i.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 ;  and 
"  the  valley  "  or  "  valleys  "  in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi. 
i,  16,  xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  44. 

Vani  ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr. 
X.  36). 

Vash'ni.  The  first-born  of  Samuel  as  the 
text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  (13]).  But  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  2  the  name  of  his  first-born  is  Joel. 
Most  probably  in  the  Chronicles  the  name  of 
Joel  has  dropped  out,  and  "  Vashni  "  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  vesheni,  "and  (the) second." 

V an h  1 1 .  The  "  queen  "  of  Ahasuerus,  who, 
for  refusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests 
at  the  royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king, 
was  repudiated  and  deposed  (Esth.  ».).  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  her  with 
historical  personages  ;  as  by  Ussher  with  Atos- 
sa,  the  wife  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  by  J.  Ca- 
pcllus  with  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Ochns ; 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  she  was  only 
one  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  queen,  whose  name  has  utterly  disappeared 
from  history. 

Veil.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  was  by  no 
means  so  general  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times. 
Much  of  the  scrupulousness  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  the  veil  dates  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  which  forbade  women  appearing  un- 
veiled, except  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest 
relatives.  In  ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adopt- 
ed only  in  exceptional  cases,  either  as  an  article 
of  ornamental  dress  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7).  or 
by  betrothed  maidens  in  the  presence  of  their 
future  husbands,  especially  at  the  timo  of  the 
wedding  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25),  or,  lastly, 
by  women  of  loose  character  for  purposes  of 


concealment  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  Among  the 
Jews  of  the  New  Testament  age,  it  appears  to 
have  been  customary  for  the  women  to  cover 
their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  in  public  worship. 

Veil  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple.   (Tabkrnai  lm ;  Tkmi'Lk.] 

Versions,  Ancient,  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  treating  of  the  an- 
cient versions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  they  will  be  described  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  languages.  It  may  be 
premised  that  in  most  of  them  the  Old  Tes't.  is 
not  a  version  from  the  Hebrew,  but  merely  a 
secondary  translation  from  the  Septuagint  in 
some  one  of  its  earlv  forms 

yETHIOPIC  VERSION.  —  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  ..Ethiopia  in  the  4th  century 
through  the  labors  of  Frumcntios  and  yEdesius 
of  Tyre,  who  had  been  made  slaves,  and  sent  to 
the  king.  Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of 
Axum,  to  which  Frumentius  was  appointed  by 
Athanasius.  The  vEthiopic  version  which  w'e 
possess  is  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum ,  hence 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  age  of  the  earliest 
missionaries ;  but  from  the  general  character  of 
the  version  itself,  this  is  improbable ;  and  the 
Abyssinians  themselves  attribute  it  to  a  later 

ETiod.  The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
_  cw,  was  executed  from  the  Greek. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  —  (I.)  Arabic  Ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Test.  (A.)  Made  from  the  He- 
brew text.  Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  He- 
brew commentator  of  the  10th  century,  trans- 
lated portions  (some  think  the  whole)  of  the 
O.  T.  into  Arabic.  (B.)  Made  from  the  Peshito- 
Syriac.  This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text 
contained  in  the  Polyglots  of  the  Books  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Nchemiah. 
(C.J  Made  from  the  LXX.  The  version  in  the 
Polyglots  of  the  books  not  specified  above. 
Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Justiniani  Psal- 
terium  Octuplora,  Genoa,  1516.  — (II.)  Arabic 
Versions  of  the  New  Test.  —  1 .  The  Roman  editio 
princeps  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2.  The 
Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test,  edited 
by  Erpcnius,  1616,  at  Lcyden,  from  a  MS.  of 
the  13th  or  14th  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of 
the  Paris  Polyglot,  1645.  In  the  Gospels,  this 
follows  mostly  the  Roman  text ;  in  the  Epistles, 
a  MS.  from  Aleppo  was  used.  The  Am  bio  in 
Walton's  Polyglot  appears  to  be  simply  taken 
from  the  Paris  text.  4.  The  Carshuni  Arabic 
text  (m.  in  Syriac  letters),  the  Syriac  and  Ara- 
bic New  Test,  published  at  Rome  in  1 703. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.— Before  the  5th 
century,  the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used 
the  Syriac  alphabet ;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob 
is  stated  to  have  invented  the  Armenian  letters. 
Soon  after  this,  it  is  said  that  translations  into 
the  Armenian  language  commenced,  at  first 
from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with  his  companions, 
Joseph  arid  Eznak.  began  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test.  ;  and  in  the  New, 
they  used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their 
inability  to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  But 
when,  in  the  year  431, 'Joseph  and  Eznak  re- 
turned from  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  bringing 
with  them  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Scripture*, 
Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  Miesrob 
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threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done,  in 
order  that  thcv  might  execute  a  version  from 
the  Greek.  Hm  now  arose  the  difficulty  of 
their  want  of  a  competent  acquaintance  "with 
that  language :  to  remedy  this,  Eznak  and  Jo- 
seph were  sent  with  Moses  Chorenensis  (who 
is  himself  the  narrator  of  these  details)  to  study 
that  language  at  Alexandria.  There  they  made 
what  Mnscn  calls  their  third  translation. 
('HA LI) EE  VERSIONS.  —  |Tarocmh.| 
EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.  —  I.  Tiik  Mkm- 
riiiTic  Version. — The  version  thus  designat- 
ed was  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian 
translation  known  to  scholars :  Coptic  was  then 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  accurate  and  definite 
appellation.  But,  when*  the  fact  was  established 
that  there  were  at  least  two  Egyptian  versions, 
the  name  Coptic  was  found  to  be  indefinite, 
and  even  unsuitable  for  the  translation  then  so 
termed  :  for  in  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt  there 
was  another ;  and  it  is  from  the  ancient  Coptot 
in  Upprr  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic  is  taken. 
Thus  Copto-Meraphitic,  or  more  simply  Mem- 
phitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt.  When  Egyptian 
translations  were  made  we  do  not  know ;  prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  the  4  th  century. 
When  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was 
directed  to  the  language  and  races  of  modern 
Egypt,  it  was  found,  that  while  the  native 
Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly,  yet  in 
their  services,  and  in  their  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  employ  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic. 
This  is  the  version  now  termed  Mcmphitic.  — 
II.  Thb  Thebaic  Version. —  The  examina- 
tion of  Egyptian  MSS.  in  the  last  century 
showed  that,  besides  the  Mcmphitic,  there  is  also 
another  version  in  a  cognate  Egyptian  dialect. 
To  this  the  name  Snhidic  was  applied  by  some, 
from  an  Arabic  designation  for  Upper  Egypt 
and  its  ancient  language.  It  is,  however,  far 
better  to  assign  to  this  version  a  name  not  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  the  Arabian  occu- 
pants of  that  land;  thus  Copto-Tbebaic  (as 
styled  by  Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far 
preferable.  —  III.  A  Third  Eoyptiaw  Ver- 
sion. —  Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed 
by  both  Miinter  and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Bor- 
giun  MSS.,  which  in  dialect  differ  both  from 
the  Mcmphitic  and  Thebaic.  These  fragments 
of  a  thira  Egyptian  translation  were  edited  by 
l>oth  these  scholars  independently  in  the  same 
year  ( 1 7H'.t ).  In  what  part  of  Egypt  this  third 
dialect  was  used,  and  what  should  be  its  dis- 
tinctive name,  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed. 
Arabian  writers  mention  a  third  Egyptian  dia- 
lect under  the  name  of  Bashmurir,  and  this  has 
by  some  been  nnsnmrd  as  the  appellation  for  this 
version.  Giorgi  supposed  tliat  this  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Ammonian  Oasis  ;  in  this,  Miinter 
agreed  with  him ;  and  thus  they  called  the  version 
the  Ammonutn.  The  Chn meter  and  Critical  flue 
of  the  Egyptian  Versions.  —  It  appears  that  the 
Thebaic  version  mav  reasonably  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Mcmphitic.  The  two  trans- 
lations are  independent  of  each  other,  and  both 
spring  from  Greek  copies.  The  Thebaic  has 
been  considered  to  l>c  the  older  of  the  two. 
The  probable  conclusions  seem  to  be  these:  — 
that  the  Thebaic  version  was  made  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  third  century,  for  the  use  of  the 


'  common  people  among  the  Christians  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  that  it  was  formed  from  MSS.  such  as 
were  then  current  in  the  regions  of  Egvpt 
which  were  distant  from  Alexandria ;  that  after- 
wards  the  Mcmphitic  version  was  executed  in 
what  was  the  more  polished  dialect,  from  the 

,  Greek  conies  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  thus,  in 
process  of  time,  the  Mcmphitic  remained  alone  in 
ecclesiastical  use.  A  few  remarks  onlv  need 
Ik*  made  respecting  the  third  Egyptian  version. 
The  fragments  of  this  follow  the  Thebaic  so 

|  closely  as  to  have  no  independent  character. 
This  version  does,  however,  possess  critical 
value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a  small  portion 
not  known  in  the  Thebaic. 

GOTH  IC  VERSION  — In  the  year  31 8,  the 
Gothic  bishop,  and  translator  of  Scripture, 
Ulphilas,  was  born.  He  succeeded  Theophilus 
as  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  348,  when  he  sub- 
scribed a  confession  rejecting  the  orthodox  creed 
of  Nicsea :  through  him  it  is  said  that  the 
Goths  in  general  adopted  Arianism.  The  great 
work  of  Ulphilas  was  his  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  388,  he  visited  Constantinople  to  de- 
fend his  heterodox  creed,  and  while  there  he 
died.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
the  existence  of  a  MS.  of  this  version  was 
known,  through  Morillon  having  mentioned 
that  he  had  observed  one  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr  in  West- 
phalia. In  1648,  almost  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Thirty- Years'  War,  amongst  the  spoils 
from  Prague  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a  copy  of 
the  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  A'rgen- 
tens.  This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  that  Morillon  had  seen  at  Werden.  On 
the  abdication  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
a  few  years  later,  it  disappeared.  In  1655,  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  Isaac  Vossins  in  Hol- 
land. In  166*2,  it  was  repurchased  for  Sweden 
by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  dc  la  Gardie,  who 
placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  Upsal.  While  the  book  was  in  the  hands 
of  Vossins,  a  transcript  was  made  of  its  text, 
from  which  Junius,  tiis  uncle,  edited  the  first 
edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665. 
The  MS.  is  written  on  vellum  that  was  once 
purple,  in  silver  letters,  except  those  at  the  be- 
ginning of  sections,  which  are  golden.  The 
Gospels  have  many  lacunas.  It  is  calculated, 
that,  when  entire,  it  consisted  of  320  folios : 
there  are  now  but  188.  It  is  prettv  certain 
that  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  must 
have  been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably 

i  in  Upper  Italy,  when  under  the  Gothic  sover- 
eignty.   Knittel,  in  1 762,  edited  from  a  Wolfen- 

i  biittel  palimpsest  some  portions  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  version  of  Ulphilas. 
New  light  dawned  on  Ulphilas  and  his  version 

|  in  1817.  While  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  en- 
gaged in  the  examination  of  palimpsests  in  the 
Amhrosian  Library  at  Milan,  of  which  he  was 
at  that  time  a  librarian,  he  noticed  traces  of 
some  (iothir  writing  under  that  of  one  of  the 
codices.  This  was  found  to  be  part  of  the 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  making  fur- 
ther examination,  four  other  palimpsests  were 
found  which  contained  portions  of  the  Gothic 
Version.  Mai  deciphered  these  MSS.  in  con- 
junction with  Count  Carlo  Ottario  Castiglione ; 
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and  their  labors  resulted  in  the  recovery,  besides 
a  few  portions  of  the  Old  Test.,  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels.  The  edition  of 
Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45)  contains  all 
that  has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic  Version, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  Gothic 
dictionary  and  grammar.  In  1854,  Uppstrom 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
Vodti  Artfenteut,  with  a  beautiful  facsimile.  In 
1855-56,  Massmann  issued  an  excellent  small 
edition  of  all  the  Gothic  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures known  to  be  extant.  This  edition  is  said 
to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Gabelentz  and 
Loebe.  As  an  ancient  monument  of  the  Gothic 
language,  the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses  great 
interest ;  as  a  version,  the  use  of  which  was 
once  extended  widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a 
monument  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Goths ; 
and  as  a  version  known  to  have  been  made  in  the 
4th  century,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  ancient 
MSS.,  it  has  its  value  in  textual  criticism.  In 
certain  passages,  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
is  some  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Latin ; 
but  its  Greek  origin  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  Greek  from  which  the  version  was  made 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  what  has  been 
termed  the  transition  text  of  the  4th  century. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.  —  1.  Septuaoint.  [Sec 
Septuaqint.]  2.  Aquila. —  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  second  century  there  were 
three  versions  executed  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  into  Greek.  The  first  of  these  was 
made  by  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  I'ontus, 
who  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  describes  him  as  a  disciple 
of  Rabbi  Akiba;  and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(a.d.  117-1.18).  It  is  supposed  that  his  object 
was  to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with 
the  Christians.  This  is  a  probable  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  version.  Extreme  literality 
and  an  occasional  polemical  bias  appear  to  be 
its  chief  characteristics.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Aquila  put  forth  a  second  edition  (i.e.  revision) 
of  his  version,  in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet 
more  servilely  followed;  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  extend.  •  i  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  three 
books,  namely,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
of  which  there  are  fragments.  .3.  Thkodo- 
tion.  —  The  second  version,  of  which  we  have 
information  as  executed  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, is  that  of  Thcodotion.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be 
most  generally  described  as  an  Ebionitc  :  if 
this  is  correct,  his  work  was  probably  Intended 
for  those  semi-Christians  who  may  have  desired 
to  use  a  version  of  their  own  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  LXX.  with  the  Christians,  or  that  of 
Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  name  of  transitu  ion  can  be  rightly  applied 
to  the  work  of  Thcodotion  :  it  is  rather  a  revi- 
sion of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to 
bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use  into  more 
conformity  with  the  original.  The  statement 
of  Epiphanius,  that  he  made  his  translation  in 
the  reign  of  Com  mod  as,  accords  well  with  its 
having  been  quoted  by  Irenams  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  correct  if  it  is  one  of  the  translations  referred 
to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  giving  interpretations 


contrary  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  most  editions  of  the  LXX., 
Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  still  substi- 
tuted for  that  which  really  belongs  to  that 
translation.  4.  Symmachub  is  stated  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionitc  : 
so,  too,  in  the  Syrian  accounts  given  by  As- 
semani.  Epiphanius,  however,  and  others,  style 
him  a  Samaritan.  It  may  be  that  as  a  Samar- 
itan he  made  this  version  for  some  of  that  peo- 
ple who  employed  Greek,  and  who  had  learned 
to  receive  more  than  the  Pentateuch.  Epipha- 
nius says  that  he  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Severus.  The  translation  which  he  produced 
was  probably  better  than  the  others  as  to  sense 
and  general  phraseology.  5.  The  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions.  —  Besides 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachua,  and 
Theodotion,  the  great  critical  work  of  Origen 
comprised,  as  to  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
three  other  versions,  placed  for  comparison 
with  the  LXX. ;  which,  from  their  being  anon- 
ymous, are  only  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  —  designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Ongcn's 
columnar  arrangement.  Eusebius  says  that 
two  of  these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at 
Jericho,  and  the  other  at  Nicopolison  the  Gulf 
of  Actium.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  fifth  was 
found  at  Jericho,  and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis ; 
while  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fifth  as  having  been 
found  at  the  latter  place.  The  contents  of  the 
fifth  versim.  appear  to  have  been  the  Pentatcut  h, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  minor  prophets. 
The  existing  fragments  prove  that  the  trans- 
lator used  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
translators.  The  sixth  version  seems  to  have 
been  just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth 
(except  2  Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  "  Judaicos  transla tores  ;  " 
but  the  translator  of  this  must  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian when  ho  executed  his  work,  or  else  the 
hand  of  a  Christian  reviser  must  have  meddled 
with  it  before  it  was  employed  by  Origen.  Of 
the  seventh  version,  very  few  fragments  remain. 
It  seems  to  have  contained  the  Psalms  and 
minor  prophets;  and  the  translator  was  proba- 
bly a  Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of  these 
varied  versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  the  relics  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by 
Montfaucon  and  by  Bardht.  6.  The  Veneto- 
Greek  Version  — A  MS.  of  the  14th  century, 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  contains 
a  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs, 
Eeclcsiastc?,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
and  Daniel.  All  of  these  books,  except  the 
Pentateuch,  were  published  by  Villoison  at 
Strasburg  in  1784;  the  Pentateuch  was  edited 
by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1790-91.  It  may 
l>e  said  briefly  that  the  translation  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctu- 
ation and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed; 
and  the  translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted 
with  some  other  Greek  versions. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.  —  I Vitloate.) 

SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  -  [Samari- 
tan Pentateuch.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  -  In  the  year  862, 
there  was  a  desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry 
made,  for  Christian  teachers  in  Moravia ;  and  in 
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the  following  year  the  labors  of  missionaries 
began  amongst  them.  These  missionaries  were 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  two  brothers  from 
Thessalonica.  To  Cyrillus  is  ascribed  the  in- 
Tention  of  the  Slavonian  alphalict,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  appears  to  have  died  at  Home  ill 
868,  while  Methodius  continued  for  many  years 
to  be  the  bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  stat- 
ed to  have  continued  his  brother's  translation, 
although  hint  much  they  themselves  actually 
executed  is  quite  uncertain.    The  Old  Testa- 


lie  compared  with  that  of  the  old  Latin ;  and 
that  it  differed  as  much  from  the  polished  lan- 
guage of  Edeasa  as  did  the  old  Latin,  made  in 
the  African  Province,  from  the  contemporary 
writers  of  Home.  The  old  Syriac  has  the 
peculiar  value  of  being  the  first  version  from 
the  Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use. 
The  proof  that  this  version  was  made  from  the 
Hebrew  is  twofold  :  we  have  the  direct  state- 
ments of  Ephraem,  and  we  find  the  same  thing 
as  evident  from  the  internal  examination  of  the 
version  itself.    The  first  printed  edition  of  this 


ment  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  version  from  version  was  that  which  appeared  in  the  Paris 
the  LXX. ;  but  what  measure  of  revision  it  may   Polyglot  of  Lc  Jav  in  1645;  it  is  said  that 


since  have  received  seems  to  he  by  no  means 
certain.  As  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  the 
whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  this  version  may 
not  in  large  portions  be  comparatively  modern. 
The  oldest  MS.  of  any  part  of  this  version  is  an 
Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  characters,  of  the 
year  1056.  The  first  printed  portion  was  an 
edition  of  the  (Jospcls  in  Wallachia,  in  1512  ;  in 
1575,  the  same  portion  was  printed  at  Wilna; 
and  in  1581,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at 
Ostrog  in  Volhynia.  The  general  text  is  such 
as  would  have  been  expected  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  some  readings  from  the  Latin  have,  it 
appears,  been  introduced  in  places. 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS.  —  I.  Or  the  Old 
Testament.  A.  From  the  llttrmo.  —  In  the 
early  times  of  Syrian  Christianity,  there  was 
executed  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  original  Hebrew,  the  use  of  which  must 
have  been  as  widely  extended  as  was  the  Chris- 
tian profession  amongst  that  people.  Ephraem 
the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century, 
gives' abundant  proof  of  its  use  in  general  by 
his  countrymen.  When  he  calls  it  oi!B  ver- 
sion, it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other  Syriac  translation,  but  in  contrast  to 
the  original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  those  in  other 
languages.  At  a  later  period,  this  Svriac  trans- 
lation was  designated  Pethito  {Sunk).  It  is 
probable  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the 
version  after  another  had  beeji  formed  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text.  This  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  Syrians.  Its  existence  and  nse 
prior  to  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  churches 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephraem  alone.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac 
Version  is  older  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord : 
those  who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edcssa,  seem  to  have  argued  on  the  account 
that  the  Syrian  people  then  received  Christiani- 
ty. All  that  the  account  shows  clearly  is  that 
it  was  believed  to  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Christian  faith  among  them.  Ephraem, 
in  the  fourth  century,  not  only  shows  that  it 
then  current,  but  also  gives  the  impression 


iitor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronite,  had 
in  imperfect  MS.    In  Walton's  Polyglot, 
text  is  reprinted,  but  with  the 


the 
only 

1657,  the  Paris 

addition  of  the  Apocryphal  books  which  had 
been  wanting.  In  the  punctuation  given  in 
the  Polyglots,  a  system  was  introduced  which 
was  in  part  a  peculiarity  of  Gabriel  Sionita 
himself.  Dr.  Lee  collated  for  the  text  which 
he  edited  for  the  Bible  Society  six  Syriac  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Test  in  general,  and  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  :  he  also  used  in  part 
the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of  Bar-He- 
bneus.  From  these  various  sources  lie  con- 
structed his  text,  with  the  aid  of  that  found 
already  in  the  Polyglots.  B*t  we  have  now 
in  this  country,  in  the  MS.  treasures  brought 
from  the  Ni t nan  vallevs,  the  means  of  far  mom 
accurately  editing  this  version.  It  has  been 
much  discussed  whether  this  translation  were 
a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  work.  There  need  ba 
no  reasonable  objection  made  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  Christian  work.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Svriac  in  general  supports  the  He- 
brew text  that  we  have.  A  resemblance  has 
been  pointed  out  between  the  Syriac  and  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Targum* :  if 
the  Targum  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely  chat 
the  Syriac  translator  examined  the  Tafgums 
in  difficult  passages.  If  existing  Targums  are 
more  recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  hap)ien 
that  their  coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
common  source, —  an  earlier  Targum.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  inquiry  of  more  im- 
portance :  it  is,  How  far  has  this  version  been 
affected  by  the  LXX.  !  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  this  influence  '  It  is  possible  that 
the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers  ;  while  in  part 
this  belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  made. 
When  the  extensive  nse  of  the  LXX.  is  remem- 
bered, and  how  soon  it  was  superstition  sly 
imagined  to  have  been  made  by  direct  inspira- 
tion, so  that  it  was  deemed  canonically  authori- 
tative, we  cannot  feel  wonder  that  readings 
from  the  LXX.  should  have  been  from  time  to 
time  introduced.  Some  comparison  with  the 
Greek  is  probable  even  before  the  time  of 
that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the  case.  j  Ephraem  ;  for  as  to  the  Apocryphal  books, 
For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explanations  while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as 
of  terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.    This  Scripture),  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel 


might  have  been  from  age  (if  so,  the  version 
was  made  comparatively  long  before  his  days), 
or  it  might  be  from  its  having  been  in  a  dialect 


and  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were  not  yet 
found  in  Syriac.  Whoever  translated  anv  of 
these  hooks  from  the  Greek  may  easflv  DsWB 


different  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  also  compared  with  it  in  some  places  the  books 
at  Edcssa.    In  this  case,  then,  the  translation  previously  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  In 


was  made  in  some  other  part  of  Syria.    Proba-  .  the  Book  of  Psalms,  this  version  exhibits  many 


bly  the  origin  of  the  old  Syriac  Version  is  to  j  peculiarities.     Either  the  translation  of 
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Psalter  must  be  a  work  independent  of  the 
Peshito  in  general,  or  else  it  has  been  strangely 
revised  and  altered,  not  only  from  the  Greek, 
but  also  from  liturgical  use.  It  is  stated  that, 
after  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Church,  there 
were  revisions  of  this  one  version  by  the  Mo- 
nophysites  and  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Karka- 
uhensian  recension  mentioned  by  Bar-Hcbrams 
was  only  known  by  name  prior  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Wiseman.  It  is  found  in  two  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed  for  the  use  of 
Monophysitcs.  B.  The  Syriac  Vernon  from  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  Text.  —  The  only  Svriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6th  century 
wiis  apparently  the  Peshito.  Moses  Aghcla;us, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
speaks  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Test,  and 
the  Psalter,  "  which  Polycarp,  (rest  his  soul!) 
the  Chorepiscopus,  made  in  Syriac  for  the  faith- 
ful Xenaias,  the  teacher  of  Mabug,  worthy  of 
the  memory  of  the  good."  It  is  said  that  the 
Nestorian  patriarch,  Marabba,  a.d.  552,  made 
a  version  from  the  Greek.  The  version  by 
Paul  of  Tela,  a  Monophysite,  was  made  in  the 
oegi.^uing  of  the  7th  century :  for  its  basis  he 
used  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text  —  that  is,  the 
I, XX  .  with  the  corrections  of  Origen,  the  aste- 
risks, obeli,  &c.,  and  with  the  references  to  the 
other  Greek  versions.  The  Syro- Hexaplar 
version  was  made  on  the  principle  of  following 
the  Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as  possi- 
ble. It  contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Ori- 
gen, and  the  references  to  the  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Thcodotion,  &c.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  this  Syriac  version  that  we  obtain 
our  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  results 
of  the  critical  labors  of  Origen.  It  is  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  that 
we  possess  accurate  means  of  knowing  this 
Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  question  contains 
the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcs,  Canti- 
cles, Wisdom,  Ecelesiasticus,  minor  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel,  Ezckiel,  and  Isaiah. 
Norherg  published  at  Lund,  in  1787,  the  Books 
of  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel,  from  n  transcript 
which  he  had  made  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In 
1788,  Bugati  published  at  Milan  the  Book  of 
Daniel ;  he  also  edited  the  Psalms,  the  printing 
of  which  had  been  completed  before  his  death 
in  1816:  it  was  published  in  1820.  The  rest 
of  the  contents  of  the  Milan  Codex  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Apocryphal  books)  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1835,  by  Middeldorpf,  from 
the  transcript  made  by  Norlnrg:  Middeldorpf 
also  added  the  4th  (2d)  Book  of  Kings  from  a 
MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  portions  of  this 
Syriac  version,  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteiies  now  in  the  British  Museum  would 
add  a  good  deal  more  :  amongst  these  there  are 
six,  from  which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that 

Eart  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  l>ooks  may 
e  recovered.  To  enumerate  the  supposed  ver- 
sions is  needless.  It  is  only  requisite  to  men- 
tion that  Thomas  of  Harkel  seems  to  have 
made  a  translation  from  the  Greek  into  Svriac 
of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books  —  at  feast, 
the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state  this. 

II.  Thk  Svriac  Nkw  Tkstamkvt  Ver- 
sions. —  A.  The  Peshito- Syriac  N.  T.  It  may 
stand  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Syriac,  existed  in  the 


2d  ccnturv  ;  and  to  this  we  may  refer  the  state, 
raent  of  Euscbius  respecting  Hegesippus,  that 
he  "  made  quotations  from  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac.'  It  seems 
equally  certain  that  in  the  fourth  century  such 
a  version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Test, 
as  of  the  Old.  To  the  translation  in  common 
use  amongst  the  Syrians  (orthodox,  Monophys- 
ite, or  Nestorian),  from  the  fifth  century  and 
onward,  the  name  of  Peshito  has  been  as  com- 
monly applied  in  the  New  Test,  as  the  Old. 
There  seem  to  be  but  few  notices  of  the  old 
Syriac  Version  in  early  writers.  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syriac 
translation  docs  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude.  In  1552, 
Moses  of  Mardin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Ju- 
lius III.,  commissioned  by  Ignatius  the  Jacobite 
(Monophysite)  patriarch  to  state  his  religious 
opinions,  to  effect  (it  is  said)  a  union  with  the 
Romish  Church,  and  to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test, 
printed.  In  this  last  object  he  failed,  both  at 
Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna,  he  was,  how- 
ever, successful.  Widmanstadt,  the  chancellor 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  had  himself 
learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many 
years  previously ;  and  through  his  influence  the 
emperor  undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1555,  through  the  joint  la- 
bors of  Widmanstadt,  Moses,  and  Postell.  In 
having  only  three  Catholic  epistles,  this  Svriac 
New  Test,  agreed  with  the  description  of  Cos- 
mas; the  Apocalypse  was  also  wanting,  as  well 
as  the  section  John  viii.  1-11.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal editions  is  that  of  Leusden  and  Schaaf. 
The  lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edition  is 
of  great  value.  The  late  Professor  Lee  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  1816,  in  which  he  corrected 
or  altered  the  text  on  the  authority  of  a  few 
MSS.  In  1828,  the  edition  of  Mr.  William 
Greenfield  was  published  by  Messrs.  Bagster. 
This  Syriac  Version  has  been  variously  estimat- 
ed :  some  have  thought  that  in  it  they  had  a 
genuine  and  unaltered  monument  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  perhaps  even  of  the  first  century.  Oth- 
ers, finding  in  it  indubitable  marks  of  a  later 
age,  were  inclined  to  deny  that  it  had  any  claim 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  fact  Is,  that 
this  version,  as  transmitted  to  us,  contains  marks 
of  antiquity,  and  also  traces  of  a  later  age. 
The  two  things  are  so  blended,  that,  if  cither 
class  of  phenomena  alone  were  regairded,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  might  be  formed.  The 
judgment  formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be 
certainly  the  correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  text  of  this  version.  He  says  (using 
the  terms  proper  to  his  system  of  recensions), 
"  Nulli  hanim  recensionum  Syriaca  vcrsio, 
prout  quidem  typis  excusa  est,  similis,  vcrum 
nec  ulli  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In  tnultis  con- 
cinit  cum  Alexandrina  recensione,  in  pluribns 
cum  Occidental!,  in  nonnullis  etiam  cum  Con- 
stantino|H)litana,  ita  tamen  nt  qua*  in  hanc  pos- 
teriorihus  demum  seculis  invecta  sunt,  plcraque 
repudict.  Dirersis  erifo  temporihns  ad  Grcecos 
rotiicr*  plane  ditvrso*  iternm  iterumque  recogmta 
esse  ridetnr."  (Xor.  Test.  Proley.  Ixxv.) 

Whether  the  whole  of  this  version  proceeded 
from  the  same  translator  has  been  questioned. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  New  Test,  of  the 
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Peshito  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  the  Old. 
Not  only  may  Michaeli*  be  right  in  supposing 
a  peculiar  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, but  also  other  part*  may  be  from  differ- 
ent bauds .  this  opinion  will  become  more  gen- 
eral the  more  the  version  is  studied.  The  re- 
visions to  which  the  version  was  subjected  may 
have  succeeded  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  in 
effacing  the  indications  of  a  plurality  of  trans- 
lators. The  Acu  and  Epistles  seem  to  be 
either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though 
uir  less  revised  ;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more  cor- 
rected by  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Karknpkensian  recension  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  the  New 
with  a  similar  character  of  teat.  The  Curetonian 
Syriac  (rospeis.  —  Among  the  MSS.  brought 
from  the  Nitrian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  noticed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  differing 
greatly  from  the  common  text;  and  this  is 
the  form  of  text  to  which  the  name  of  Cure- 
tonian  Syriae  has  been  rightly  applied.  Every 
criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito  not 
to  exhibit  a  text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally 
proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  Dr.  Cureton 
considers  that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  point  in  which  all  competent 
judges  are  probably  agreed.  The  MS.  con- 
tains Matt,  i.-riii.  22,  x.  31-xxiii.  25  ;  Mark, 
the  four  last  verses  only  ;  John  i.  1-42,  iii.  6- 
vii.  37,  xiv.  11-29;  Luke  ii.  -48— iii.  16,  vii.  33- 
xv.  21,  xrii.  24-xxiv.  41.  Bar  Salibi,  bishop 
of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  century,  says, 
"  There  is  found  occasionally  a  Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these 
throe  king*  in  the  genealogy;  but  that  after- 
wards it  speaks  of  fourteen,  and  not  of  seventeen 
generations,  because  fourteen  generations  has 
been  substituted  for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews 
on  account  of  their  holding  to  the  septenary 
number."  4c.  It  shows  then  that  Bar  Salib'i 
knew  of  a  Syriac  text  of  the  Gospels  in  which 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  were  inserted  in 
Matt.  i.  6 :  tbo re  is  the  same  reading  in  the 
Curetonian  Syriac :  but  this  might  have  been 
a  coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17,  the  Curetonian 
text  has,  in  contradiction  to  ver.  8,  fourteen  gen- 
erations, and  not  seventeen ;  and  so  had  the  copy 
mentioned  by  Bar  Salibi:  the  former  point 
might  be  a  mere  coincidence ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, shows  such  a  kind  of  union  in  contradic- 
tion as  proves  the  identity  very  convincingly. 
In  examining  the  Curetonian  text  with  the 
common  printed  Peshito,  we  often  find  such 
identity  of  phrase  and  rendering  as  to  show 
that  they  are  not  wholly  independent  transla- 
tions :  then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety 
in  the  forms  of  words,  Ac.,  as  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  the  Peshito  the  phraseology  hnd  been 
revised  and  refined.  But  the  great  (it  might 
be  said  characteristic)  difference  between  the 
Curetonian  and  the  Peshito  Gospels  is  in  their 
readings;  for  while  the  latter  cannot  in  its 
present  state  be  deemed  an  unchanged  produc- 
tion of  the  second  century,  the  former  l»cars  all 
the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even  though 
in  places  it  may  have  suffered  from  the  intro- 
duction of  readings  current  in  very  early  times. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  not  only  shows  the 
antiquity  of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian  Svriac, 
but  it  also  affords  abundant  proof  that  the 


Peshito  must  have  been  modernized  and  re- 
vised. The  antiquity  of  the  Curetonian  text 
is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  readings 
which  were,  as  we  know,  early  current,  even 
though  rightly  repudiated  as  erroneous :  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  long  addition  after  Matt, 
xx.  28.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  presents  such 
a  text  as  we  might  have  concluded  would  lie 
current  in  the  second  century  :  the  Peshito  has 
many  features  which  could  nut  talong  to  that 
age;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  ready  to  reject 
established  facts,  and  those  of  a  very  numerous 
kind ;  probably,  at  least,  two  thousand.  Bar 
Salibi  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  this  version 
of  St.  Matthew,  "  there  is  found  occasionally  a 
Syriac  copy  made  out  of  the  Hebrew:  "  we  thus 
know  that  the  opinion  of  the  Syrians  themselves 
in  the  twelfth  century  was,  that  this  translation 
of  St.  Matthew  was  not  made  from  the  Greek, 
but  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  evangel- 
ist :  such,  too,  was  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Cure- 
ton.  The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, is  weighed,  the  more  established,  it  appears, 
will  be  the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  from 
the  apostle's  Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaic)  original, 
although  injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers. 

B.  The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Version,  and  its 
Revision  hy  Thomas  of  I/arkeJ.  —  Philoxeuus,  or 
Xenaias,  a  Monuphysite,  Bp.  of  Hierapolis  or 
Mabug  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century, 
caused  Polycarp,  This  Chortpiscopus,  to  make  a 
new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into  Syriac. 
This  was  executed  in  a  d.  508,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally termed  Philoxenian  from  its  promoter 
This  version  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  first  made :  we  only 
possess  a  revision  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas 
of  Harkel  in  the  following  century  (the  Gos- 
pels, a.u.  616).  From  the  subscriptions,  we 
learn  that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with 
three  (some  copies  say  two)  Greek  MSS.  One 
Greek  copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  describing  this 
version  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the  text  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  This  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  literality :  the  Syriac 
idiom  is  constantly  bent  to  suit  the  Greek,  and 
every  thing  is  in  some  manner  expressed  in  the 
Greek  phrase  and  order.  As  to  the  kind  of 
Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  century. 
The  work  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  seen 
in  the  introduction  of  obeli,  bv  which  pa.ssagcs 
which  he  rejected  were  condemned  ;  and  of 
asterisks,  with  which  his  insertions  were  dis- 
tinguished. His  model  in  all  this  was  the  Hex- 
aplar  Greek  text  It  is  probable  that  the 
Philoxenian  version  was  very  literal,  but  that 
the  slavish  adaptation  to  the  Greek  is  the  work 
of  Thomas. 

C.  Syriac  Version*  of  Portions  wanting  in  the 
Peshito.  —  I.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude. 
The  fact  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  old 
Syriac  Version  did  not  contain  these  epistles. 
Thev  were  published  by  Pococke,  in  1630,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that 
of  Philoxenus  before  it  was  revised  bv  Thomas, 

probable.— II.  The  Apocalypsm.  — 
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In  1627,  De  Dieu  edited  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  Apocalypse,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lcyden 
Library,  written  by  one  "  Caspar  from  the 
land  of  the  Indians,"  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century.  A  MS.  at  Florence, 
also  written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a  subscription 
stating  that  it'was  copied  in  1582  from  a  MS. 
in  the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.d. 
622.  But  the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful authority  ;  and,  until  tho  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cow- 
pcr  drew  attention  to  a  more  ancient  copy  of 
the  version,  we  might  well  be  somewhat  un- 
certain if  this  were  really  an  ancient  work.  It 
is  of  small  critical  value,  and  the  MS.  from 
which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polvglot  and  on- 
ward, has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this 
relation.  —  III.  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  viii. 
1-1 1.  —  From  the  MS\  sent  bv  Abp.  Usshcr 
to  De  Dieu,  the  latter  published  this  section  in 
1631.  From  De  Dieu,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  with  a  reference  to  Usshcr's 
MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with  the  other 
editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a  mere  in- 
terpolation. Probably  the  version  edited  is 
that  of  Paul  of  Tela,  the  translator  of  the 
Hexaplar  Greek  text  into  Syriac.  D.  The 
Jerusalem  Striac  Lrctionary. —  The  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  containing  this  version  was 
pretty  fully  described  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in 
1756,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  belong- 
ing to  that  library.  The  MS.  was  written  in 
a.d.  1031,  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing:  the  por- 
tions are  of  course  those  for  the  different  festi- 
vals, some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  being  there 
at  all.  The  dialect  is  not  common  Syriac  :  it 
was  termed  the  Jerumlan  Syriac  from 'its  being 
supposed  to  resemble  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
in  language  and  other  points.  The  grammar 
is  peculiar ;  the  forms  almost  Chaldee  rather 
than  Syriac :  two  characters  are  used  for  ex- 

f>ressing  F  and  P.  For  critical  purposes,  this 
ectionary  has  a  far  higher  value  than  it  has 
for  any  other  :  its  readings  often  coincide  with 
the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  In  Adler's 
opinion,  its  date  as  a  version  would  be  from  the 
4th  to  the  6th  century ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  it  is  of  so  early  an  age,  or  that 
any  Syrians  then  could  have  used  so  corrupt  a 
dialect.  The  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  this 
leetionary,  containing  the  Syriac  text,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  has  been  published  by  Count 
Miniscalchi  Erizzo. 

TARGUM,  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  the  general  term  for  the  CHALDEE, 
or,  more  accurately,  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  injunction  to 
"  read  the  Book  of  the  Law  before  all  Israel 
.  .  .  the  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and 
the  strangers,"  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of 
every  sabbatical  year,  as  a  means  of  solemn  in- 
struction and  edification,  is  first  found  in  Dent, 
xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  ob- 
served in  early  times  wc  have  no  means  of 
judging.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such 
readings  did  take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 
Certain  it  is  that  among  the  first  acts  under- 
taken by  Ezra  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
primitive  religion  and  public  worship  is  re- 

Krted  his  reading  "  before  the  congregation,  i 
th  of  men  and  women,"  of  the  returned 


exiles,  "  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  " 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence,  with  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  he  founded  that  most  important  reli- 
gious and  political  body  called  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, or  Men  of  the  'Great  Assembly,  he*  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  in  so  firmly  establish- 
ing regular  and  frequent  public  readings  in  the 
Sacred  Records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom  to 
times  immemorial  — nay,  to  the  times  of  Moses 
himself.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the 
Pentateuch  were  added,  in  the  course  of  time, 
readings  in  the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian 
cities  even  in  the  Hagiographa),  which  were 
called  Hajlaroih;  but  when  and  how  these 
were  introduced  is  still  matter  for  speculation. 
If,  however,  the  primitive  religion  was  re-estab- 
lished, together  with  the  second  Temple,  in 
more  than  its  former  vigor,  thus  enabling  the 
small  number  of  the  returned  exiles  — and 
these,  according  to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  the  poor  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
ancestry,  the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  the 
nation  as  it  were  —  to  found  upon  the  ruins  of 
Zion  one  of  the  most  important  and  lasting 
spiritual  commonwealths  that  has  ever  been 
known,  there  was  yet  one  thing  which  neither 
authority  nor  piety,  neither  academy  nor  syna- 
gogue, could  restore  to  its  original  power  and 
glory  —  the  Hebrew  language. 
Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to  translate 


the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be 
able  to  understand  them.  And  if  for  the  Alex- 
andrine, or  rather  the  whole  body  of  Hellenis- 
tic Jews,  Greek  translations  had  to  be  com- 
posed, those  who  dwelt  on  the  hallowed  soil  of 
their  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  sacred  word 
through  an  Aramaic  medium.  If  the  common 
people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all  knowledge 
of  the  tongue  in  which  were  written  the  books 
to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in 
order  "  that  they  might  understand  them  ") 
that  recourse  must  be  nad  to  a  translation  into 
the  idiom  with  which  they  were  familiar — the 
Aramaic.  That  further, 'since  a  bare  transla- 
tion could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  translation  an  explanation, 
more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult  and  ob- 
scure passages.  Both  translation  and  explana- 
tion were  designated  by  the  term  Tanjum.  In 
the  course  of  time  there  sprang  up  a  guild, 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  act  as  interpreter* 
in  both  senses  (Metunjeman),  while  formerly 
the  learned  alone  volunteered  their  service*. 
These  interpreters  were  subjected  to  certain 
bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the  form  and  sub- 
stance  of  their  renderings.  Again :  certain 
passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multitude 
are  specified,  which  may  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  translated ;  "others,  which  may  be 
read,  but  not  translated  ;  others,  again,  which 
may  neither  be  read  nor  translated.'  Altogeth- 
er, these  M>  turtfemnnim  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  held  generally  in  very  high  respect ;  one 
of  the  reasons  being  probably  that  they  were 
paid,  and  thus  made  the  Torah  "  a  spade  to 
dig  with  it."  A  fair  notion  of  what  was  con- 
sidered a  proper  Targum  mav  be  gathered  from 
the  maxim  preserved  in  the  Talmud  :  *'  Whoso- 
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ever  translate*  fas  Met  urge  man]  a  verse  in  its 
closely  exact  form  | without  proper  regard  to 
its  real  meaning)  is  a/iur;  anu  whosoever  adds 
to  it  is  impious,  and a  blasphemer:  e.g.,  the  literal 
rendering  into  ChaJdee  of  the  verse,  '  Thcv 
saw  the  God  of  Israel'  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as 
wrong  a  translation  as  '  They  saw  the  angel  of 
God  ; '  the  proper  rendering  being,  '  They  saw 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel  '  The  same 
causes  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  led  to  the 
writing  down  —  after  many  centuries  of  oral 
transmission  —  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tra- 
ditional Law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the 
same  period,  as  it  would  appear,  written  Tar- 
gums  ;  for  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at 
least.  The  fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mu- 
tilations which  the  Divine  Word  —  amid  the 
troubles  within  and  without  the  Commonwealth 
—  must  undergo  at  the  hands  of  incompetent 
or  impious  exponents,  broke  through  the  rule, 
that  the  Targum  should  only  be  oral,  lest  it 
might  acquire  undue  authority.  The  gradual 
growth  ot  the  code  of  the  written  Targum, 
such  as  now  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the 
O.  T.,  and  contains,  we  may  presume,  but  few 
snatches  of  the  primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded 
in  deep  obscurity.  Before,  however,  entering 
into  a  more  detailed  account,  we  must  first 
dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  Afidrash  itself,  of 
whic  h  the  Targum  forms  part. 

The  centre  of  all  menu  I  activity  and  reli- 
gious action  among  the  Jewish  community,  af- 
ter the  return  from  Bahvlon,  was  the  Scriptural 
Canon  collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief 
authority  on  the  civil  and  religious  law,  and 
their  authority  was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  of- 
fice as  expounders  and  commentators  of  the 
Sacred  Records  was  twofold.  They  had,  firstly, 
to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  such  prohibi- 
tions and  ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
Books  as  seemed  not  explicit  enough  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
in  former  days  had  !>een  forgotten  during  the 
Captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially  con- 
tained nor  even  indicated  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the 
new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting 
necessities  of  the  growing  commonwealth.  This 
juridical  and  homiletical  expounding  and  in- 
terpreting of  Scripture  is  called  tlantsh ;  and  the 
avalanche  of  .Jewish  literature  which  began  si- 
lently to  gather  from  the  time  of  the  return  from 
the  exile,  and  went  on  rolling  uninterruptedly, 
until  about  a  thousand  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  Temple,  may  be  comprised  under 
tli-  general  name  Midrash —  "  expounding." 
The  two  chief  branches  indicated  are,  llalachnh, 
the  rule  by  which  to  go,  =  binding,  authorita- 
five  law;  and  llwjijadah  =  saying,  legend, — 
flight*  Of  fancy,  darting  up  from  the  Divine 
Word.  The  lialachah,  treating  more  especially 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of  the  O.  T., 
hears  toward-,  this  hook  the  relation  of  an  am- 
plified and  annotated  code.  The  Haggathk, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway  over  the 
wide  Held  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical,  and 
historical  elements  of  the  O.  T.,  but  was  free 
even  to  interpret  its  legal  anil  historical  passages 
fancifully  and  allegoricnlly.  The  aim  of  the  /fag- 
gadah  being  the  purely  momentary  one  of  ele- 


'  rating,  comforting,  edifying  its  audience  for 
the  time  being,  it  did  not  pretend  to  jiossess  the 
slightest  authority.    The  first  collections  of  the 
j  /fidachtih  —  embracing  the  whole  field  of  iuri- 
dico-political,  religious,  and  practical  life,  both 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  the  human 
J  and  divine  law  to  its  most  minute  and  insig- 
I  nificant  details  —  were  instituted  by  Hillel,  Aki- 
!  ba,  and  Simon  B.  Gamaliel :  but  the  final 
I  redaction  of  the  general  code,  Mishna,  to  which 
|  the  later  Toseftahs  and  Boraithas  form  supple- 
ments, is  due  to  Jehudah  Ilunnasi  in  220  a.d. 
The  masters  of  the  Mishnaic  period,  after  the 
Soferim,  are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed 
by  the  Amoraim-    The  discussions  and  further 
]  amplifications  of  the  Mishna  by  the  latter  form 
the  Gemara  (Complement),  a  work  extant  in 
J  two  redactions,  viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jeru- 
salem (middle  of  4th  century),  and  of  Baby- 
lon (5th  century  a.d.),  which,  together  with 
the  Mishna,  are  comprised  under  the  name  Tal- 
mud.   From  this  indispensable  digression,  we 
return  to  the  subject  of  Targum.    The  Tar- 
gums now  extant  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Thb  Tarocm  of  Onkelos  ok  the  Pen- 
TATEtrcii.—  Onkelos  is  the  same  name  as  Aqnila, 
the  Greek  translator  of  the  O.  T.  (sec  page 
975);  and  the  Targum  was  so  called  because 
the  new  Chaldce  Version  was  started  under  the 
name  which  had  become  expressive  of  the  type 
and  ideal  of  a  Bible-translation;  so  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  Targum  done  in  the  manner  of 
Aquila, — Aquila-Targum.  With  regard  to  the 
date,  the  Targum  was  begun  to  l>c  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2d  century  a.d. 
So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the  oral 
Targum  at  once,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  strictly 
forbidden  to  read  it  in  public.  Nor  was  there 
any  uniformity  in  the  version.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century,  we  find  the  masters 
most  materially  differing  from  each  other  with 
respect  to  the  Targum  of  certain  passages,  and 
translations  quoted  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
Targums.  We  shall  not  lie  far  wrong  in  placing 
the  work  of  collecting  the  different  fragments 
with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one  —  finally  authorized  version  —  about  the 
end  of  the  3d  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  as  the  birth- 

fduce.  We  now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself.  Its 
anguagc  is  Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in 
purity  of  idiom  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It 
follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  as  closely  and  minutely  to 
the  text  as  is  at  all  consistent  with  its  purj»o*e, 
viz.  to  be  chiefly,  and  above  all,  a  version  for 
the  people.  Its  explanations  of  difficult  and 
obscure  passages  boor  ample  witness  to  the  com- 
petence of  those  who  gave  it  its  final  shape,  and 
infused  into  it  a  rare  unity.  It  avoids  the  le- 
gendary character  with  which  all  the  later  Tar- 
gums mtirine  the  biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever 
circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  poeti- 
cal passages  it  was  compelled  to  yield  —  though 
reluctantly  —  to  the  popular  craving  for  Rag 
gadah  ;  but  even  here  it  chooses  and  selects 
with  rare  taste  and  tact.  In  spite  of  its  many 
and  important  discrepancies,  the  Targum  never 
for  one  moment  forgets  its  aim  of  being  a  clear, 
though  free,  translation  fir  the  people,  and  noth- 
ing more.    Wherever  it  deviates  from  the  lit- 
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eralncss  of  the  text,  tuch  a  course,  in  its  case,  I 
is  fully  justified  —  nay,  necessitated  — either  by  , 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  or  the  wrong  con-  | 
struction  that  naturally  would  l*e  put  upon  its 
wording  by  the  multitude.  The  explanations 
given  agree  either  with  the  real  sense,  or  develop 
the  current  tradition  supposed  to  underlie  it.  As 
to  the  Bible  Text  from  which  the  Targum  was 
prepureil,  we  have  no  certainty  whatever  on  this 
head,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  corrupt  state 
of  our  Targum  texts.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that,  broadly  speaking,  our  present  Muso- 
retic  text  has  been  the  one  from  which  the 
Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet  edited,  at 
ill  events.  Of  the  extraordinary  "similarity  be- 
tween Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  Version,  we 
have  spoken  under  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

II.  Targum  ox  the  Prophets.  —  viz. 
Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 

—  called  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel. 
We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
thi$  Targum  some  time,  although  not  long,  af- 
ter Onkelos,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
ccnturv,—  the  latter  years  of  R.  Joseph,  who, 
it  is  said,  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  Tar- 
gum when  he  had  become  blind.  This  Targum 
may  fairly  be  described  as  holding,  in  point  of 
interpretation  and  enlargement  of  the  text,  the 
middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the 
subsequent  Targurns,  whose  connection  with 
their  texts  is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  char- 
acter. The  interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where 
it  adheres  to  the  text,  is  mostly  very  correct  in 
a  philosophical  and  exegetical  sense,  closely  lite- 
ral even,  provided  the  meaning  of  the  original 
is  easily  to  be  understood  bv  the  people.  When, 
however,  similes  arc  used,  unfamiliar  or  ob- 
scure to  the  people,  it  unhesitatingly  dissolves 
them,  and  makes  them  easy  in  the'ir  mouths 
like  household  words,  by  adding  as  much  of 
explanation  as  seems  fit ;  sometimes,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  less  sagaciouslv,  even  incorrectly, 
comprehending  the  original  meaning. 

III.  and  IV.  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben 
ITzziei,  and  Jerushalmi  Targum  ox  the 
Pentateuch.  —  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  whatever  he  their 
exact  date,  place,  authorship,  and  editorship, 
arc  the  oldest  of  existing  Targurns.  and  belong, 
in  their  present  shape,  to  Rahylon  and  the 
Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the 
3d  and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  as 
two  parallel  and  independent  developments  of 
the  Oral  Law  have  sprung  up  in  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also 
recent  investigation  has  proved  to  demonstration 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  cycles  of  Targurns 
on  the  Written  Law  —  i.e.  the  entire  body  of 
the  Old  Testament;  the  one  first  collected, 
revised,  and  edited  in  Babylon,  called  —  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  embraced  the 
Pentateuch  (Onkelos)  — the  Babylonian.  The 
other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  clown 
to  a  much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited 

—  less  carefully,  or  rather  with  a  much  more 
faithful  retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest 
fancies  of  Meturgemanim  and  Durshanim —  on 
tU*  soil  of  Judaea  itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle, 
however,  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few  other  books 


and  fragmentary  pieces  only  have  survived 
entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible  a  few  detached  fragments  are  all  that  is 
known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotations.  As 
not  the  least  cause  ot  the  loss  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Palestinian  Targum  may  also  be  con- 
sidered the  almost  uninterrupted  martyrdom  to 
which  those  were  subjected  who  preferred,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Land 
of  Promise.  However  this  may  be,  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  Pentateuch  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  not  in  one,  but  in  two  recensions.  More 
surprising  still,  the  one  hitherto  considered  a 
fragment,  because  of  its  embracing  portions 
only  of  the  individual  books,  has  in  reality 
never  been  intended  to  embrace  any  further 
portion  ;  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession  of 
two  Palestinian  Targurns,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from 
the  first  verse  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  Deuter- 
onomy, is  known  under  the  name  of  Targum 
Jonathan  (ben  Uzziel)  or  Pseudo-Jonathan  on 
the  Pentateuch.  The  other,  interpreting  single 
verses,  often  single  words  only,  is  extant  in  the 
following  proportions:  a  third  on  Genesis,  a 
fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a  fifth  on  Numbers, 
three-twentieths  on  Exodns,  and  about  one- 
fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is  gene- 
rally called  Targum  Jerushalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  Uth  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Chananel),  Tar- 
gum Errts  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half  of 
this  century  did  the  fact  become  fully  and  in- 
contestably  established,  that  both  Targurns  were 
in  reality  one  —  that  both  were  known  down  to 
the  14th  ccnturv  under  no  other  name  than 
Targum  Jcrushalmi  —  and  that  some  forgetful 
scribe  about  that  time  must  have  taken  the  ab- 
breviation j"n  — '  T.J.'  over  one  of  the  two 
documents,  and,  instead  of  dissolving  it  into 
Targum  Jcrushalmi,  dissolved  it  erroneously 
into  what  he  must  till  then  have  been  engaged 
in  copying  —  viz.,  Targum  Jonathan,  sc.  ben 
Uzzicl  (on  the  Prophets).  Of  the  interme- 
diate 6tage,  when  only  a  few  MSS.  had  re- 
ceived the  new  designation,  a  curious  fact, 
which  Azariah  de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  ft)  mentions, 
gives  evidence.  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  tw-j  com- 
plete Targurns  on  the  whole  Pentateuch,  word 
for  word  alike :  one  in  Reggio,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  margin,  'Targum  of  Jonathan  b. 
Uzzicl ; '  the  other  in  Mantua,  described  at  the 
margin  as  '  Targum  Jcrushalmi.'  "  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  their  obvious  dissimilarity,  if  they 
were  identical,  remained  to  be  accounted  for. 
Znm  tries  to  solve  it  by  assuming  that  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  is  the  original  Targum,  and  that  the 
fragmentary  Jcrushalmi  is  a  collection  of  vari- 
ants to  it.  Frankel  has  gone  a  step  farther, 
and  concludes  that  Jcrushalmi  is  a  collection 
of  emendations  and  additions  to  single  portions, 

Shrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo 
onathan  a  further  emended  and  completed 
edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jcrushalmi 
Onkelos.  The  Jcrushalmi,  in  both  its  recen- 
sions, is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect.  It 
is  older  than  the  Masora  and  the  conquest  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine must  he  its  hirthplace,  the  second  half  of 
the  7th  centnrv  its  date.  Its  chief  aim  and 
purpose  is,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  to 
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form  nn  entertaining  compendium  of  all  the 
Hi  lac  hah  and  Haggudah,  which  refers  to  the 
Pentateuch,  and  takes  its  stand  upon  it.  And 
in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to  us.  There  is  hardly 
a  single  allegory,  parable,  mystic  digression,  or 
tale,  in  it,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other  hag- 
gadistic  writings —  Mishna,  Talmud,  Mechiltu, 
Sifra,  Sifri.  &c. 

V.  TaROUM  of  "Joseph  tub  Blind" 
on  tiik  Hauiographa.  — - "  When  Jonathan 
ben  Uz/.iel  hegan  to  paraphrase  the  Cethuhim  " 
(Hagiographa).  we  read  in  the  Talmud,  "a 
mysterious  voice  was  heard,  saying,  It  is 
enough.  Thou  hast  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
Prophets  —  why  wotildst  thou  also  reveal  those 
of  the  Holy  Hhost  ?  "  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  Targutn  to  these  hooks  (Job  excepted) 
was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a  very  late  period. 
Those  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa  which  we 
now  possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to 
different  authors,  it  being  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  were  the  work  of  one  man. 
Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind. 
Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagiographa, 
certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  |»o*sc«s  are  not 
by  his  or  his  disciples'  hands  —  that  is,  of  the 
time  of  the  4th  century.  Between  him  and  our 
hagiographical  Targums,  many  centuries  must 
have  elapsed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  to 
assign  to  them  more  than  an  approximate 
round  date,  about  1000  a.d.  Besides  the  Tar- 
gums to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets,  those 
now  extant  range  over  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
the  five  Megilloth,  i.e.  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes  ;  the  Chron- 
icles and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  alone 
arc  left  without  a  Targutn  at  present.  —  VI. 
Tahoi  m  on  thb  Book  or  Chronic-lbs.— 
This  Targutn  was  unknown  up  to  a  verv  recent 
period.  In  1680,  it  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  It  F.  Bock;  and  in  1715 
from  a  more  complete  as  well  as  correct  MS.  at 
Cambridge,  by  I).  Wilklns.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use 
of  the  Jorusalem-Targnra  to  the  Pentateuch, 
amounting  sometimes  to  simple  copying,  show 
sufficiently  that  its  author  is  neither  "  Jonathan 
b.  U»ziel"  nor  "  Joseph  the  Blind,"  as  has 
been  suggested.  But  the  language,  style,  and 
the  Haggadah,  with  which  it  abounds,  point  to 
a  late  period,  and  point  out  Palestine  as  the 

Elaco  where  it  was  written.  Its  use  must 
e  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and  geo- 
graphical studies.  —  VII.  Tub  Taroum  to 
Danibu  — It  is  for  the  first  time  that  this 
Targutn  is  here  formally  introduced  into  the 
regular  rank  and  file  of  Targums,  although  it 
has  been  known  for  now  more  than  five  and 
twenty  years.  Munk  found  it,  not  indeed  in 
the  original  Aramaic,  but  in  what  appears  to 
him  to  )>e  an  extract  of  it  written  in  Persian.  — 
VIII.  There  is  also  a  Chaldee  translation 
extant  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of  Esther. 

Version,  Authorized.  —  I.  Wrouwn 

(b.  1324;  d.  13R4).  — The  N.  T.  was  trans- 
lated by  Wycliffe  himself.  The  0.  T.  was  un- 
dertaken by  Nicholas  do  Hereford,  but  was  in- 
terrupted, and  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far 
the  order  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of 
Bamch.  Many  of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now 
extant  present  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 


and  it  is  nrobable  that  the  work  of  Wycliffe 
and  Hereford  was  revised  by  Richard  Purvey, 
cirr.  a.d.  ISM,  The  versionwas  based  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.  The  following  character- 
istics mav  be  noticed  as  distinguishing  this  ver- 
sion :  (l)  The  general  homeliness  of  its  stvle. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  cast's,  of  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  quasi-technical  words.  (3) 
The  extreme  litcralness  with  which,  in  some 
instances,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  unin- 
telligible, the  Vulgate  text  is  followed,  as  in 
2  Cor.  1.  17-19.  — II.  Ttkdau.  —  The  work 
of  Wycliffe  stands  by  itself.  Whatever  power 
it  exercised  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  century,  it  had  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  later  translations.  With 
Tyndal,  we  enter  on  a  continuous  succession. 
He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote  ancestry,  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  More  than  Cranmer 
or  Ridley,  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  English 
Reformation.  "  Ere  many  years,"  he  said  at 
the  age  of  thirty -six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would 
cause  "  a  tioy  that  driveth  the  plough  "  to  know 
more  of  Scripture  than  the  great  liodv  of  the 
clergy  then  knew.  He  prepared  himself  for  the 
work  by  long  years  of  labor  in  Greek  and  He 
brew.  "In  1525,  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was 
printed  in  4 to  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo 
at  Worms.  In  England,  it  was  received  with 
denunciations.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London, 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there 
were  at  least  2,000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all 
copies  of  it  to  he  bought  up  and  burnt.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  (35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1 )  for- 
bade the  use  of  all  copies  of  TrndalY  "  false 
translation."  The  treatment  which  it  received 
from  professed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoy- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  the  work  went  oh. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another.  The 
last  appeared  in  1535,  jnst  before  his  death. 
His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1536. 
To  Tyndal  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given 
the  first  example  of  a  translation  based  on  true 
principles ;  ami  the  excellence  of  later  versions 
has  been  almost  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
followed  his.  All  the  exquisite  grace  and  sim- 
plicity which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men 
of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and  contrasted 
opinions  is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted 
truthfulness.  —  III.  Covbrdalb.  —  A  com 
pleto  translation  of  the  Bible,  different  from 
Tyndal's,  bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Cover 
dale,  printed  probably  at  Zurich,  appeared  in 
1535.  The  undertaking  itself,  and  the  choice 
of  Coverdale  as  the  translator,  were  probably 
due  to  Cromwell.  Tvndal's  controversial 
treatises,  and  the  polemical  character  of  his 
prefaces  and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading 
ecclesiastics,  and  imhittered  the  mind  of  the 
king  himself  against  him.  There  was  no  hope 
of  obtaining  the  king's  sanction  for  any  thing 
that  bore  his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an  Eng- 
lish translation  began  to  find  favor.  Crom- 
well, it  is  probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose  no 
further  time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  A  divine  whom  he  had  patronized,  though 
not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  railed  to  that 
special  work,  was  willing  to  undertake  it.  To 
him  accordingly  it  was  intrusted.  The  work 
which  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as  might 
l>e  expected,  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
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Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  made  this 
the  great  object  of  his  life ;  the  other,  in  his  own 
language,  "  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it," 
but  accepted  it  as  a  task  assigned  to  him.  He 
was  content  to  make  the  translation  at  second- 
hand "out  of  the  Douche  (Luther's  German 
Version)  and  the  Latine."  It  is  not  improba- 
ble, however,  that  as  time  went  on  he  added 
to  his  knowledge.  He,  at  any  rate,  continued 
his  work  as  a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  edi- 
tions of  his  Bible  wen*  published,  keeping  their 
ground  in  spite  of  rivals  in  1537,  1539,  1550, 
1553.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period 
to  assist  in  the  Geneva  Version.  —  IV.  Mat- 
thkw.  —  In  the  year  1537,  a  large  folio  Bible 
appeared  as  edited,  and  dedicuted  to  the  king, 
by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religions  his- 
tory of  Henry  VUL,  and' this  suggests  the  in- 
ference that  the  name  was  adopted  to  conceal 
the  real  translator.  The  tradition  which  con- 
nects this  Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  pro- 
to-martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but 
undisputed.  Matthew's  Bible  reproduces  Tyn- 
dal's  work  in  the  N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  O.  T. 
as  far  as  2  Chr.,  the  rest  being  taken  with  occa- 
sional modifications  from  Coverdale.  The 
printing  of  the  book  was  begun  apparently 
ahroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far  as  the  end  of 
Isaiah.  At  that  point,  a  new  pagination  begins, 
and  the  names  of  the  London  printers  appear. 
A  eopy  was  ordered,  by  roval  proclamation,  to 
lie  set  up  in  every  church,  tfic  cost  being  divided 
between,  the  clergy  and  the  parishioners.  This 
was,  therefore,  the  first  Authorized  Version. 
What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  version,  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  this.  There  are,  however, 
signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
More  noticeable  even  than  in  Tyndal  is  the 
boldness  and  fulness  of  the  exegetieal  notes 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  Strong  and 
earnest  in  asserting  what  he  looked  on  as  the 
central  truths  of  the  gospel,  there  was  in  Rog- 
ers a  Lather-like  freedom  in  other  things  which 
has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorized  trans- 
lation or  popular  commentary.  —  V.  Tavek- 
ker  (1539).  —  The  boldness  of  the  pseudo- 
Matthew  had  frightened  *hc  ecclesiastical  world 
from  its  propriety.  Coverdale's  version  was, 
however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its  ground. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and  the 
printers  applied  to  Richard  Taverncr.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  that,  though 
a  layman,  be  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford  in- 
dicates a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  his  translation. 
In  most  respects,  this  mav  be  described  as  an 
expurgated  edition  of  Matthew's  —  VI.  Cran- 
mkr.  —  In  the  same  year  as  Tarerncrs,  and 
comintr  from  the  same  press,  appeared  an  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  a  more  stately  folio,  with  a  preface 
containing  the  initials  T.  C.,  which  imply  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  It  was  reprinted  again 
and  apain,  and  was  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  English  Church  till  1568,  the  interval  of 
Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accordingly, 
were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Praver-books  of  1549  and 
1 552.  Th#  Psalms  as"  a  whole,  the  quotations 
from  Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the 


in  the  Communion  Services,  and  some  phrases 
elsewhere,  still  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it 
—  VII.  Geneva.  —  The  exiles  who  fled  to 
Geneva  in  the  reign  of  Mary  entered  on  the 
work  of  translation  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
The  N.  T..  translated  bv  Whittingham,  was 
printed  in  1557,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1560. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible, 
from  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii.  7,  was  unques- 
tionably, for  sixty  years,  the  most  popular  of 
all  versions.  Not  less  than  eighty  editions, 
some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were  printed  between 
1558  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground  for  some 
time  even  against  the  A.  V.,  and  gave  way,  as 
it  were,  slowly,  and  under  protest.  It  was  the 
version  specially  adopted  by  the  great  Puritan 
party  through  "the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  far  in  that  of  James.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  based  on  Tvndal's  version.  It 
was  the  first  English  Bible  which  entirely 
omitted  the  Apocrypha.  The  notes  were  char- 
acteristically Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology, 
but  in  thetr  politics.  —VIII.  The  Bishops' 
Bible.  —  The  facts  just  stated  will  account  for 
the  wish  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  bring  out 
another  version  which  might  establish  its  claims 
against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  Eight  bishops,  together  with  soinc 
deans  and  professors,  brought  out  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  a  magnificent  folio  (1566  and 
1572).  It  was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer's; 
but  of  all  the  English  versions  it  had  probably 
the  least  success.  It  did  not  command  the  re- 
spect of  scholars,  and  its  size  and  cost  were  far 
from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  people.  —  IX. 
Kheims  and  Douay. —  The  English  Catholic 
refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims  undertook 
a  new  English  version.  The  N.  T.  was  pub- 
lished at  Rheims  in  1582,  and  professed  to  be 
based  on  "  the  authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate." 
Notes  were  added,  as  strongly  dogmatic  as 
those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  often  keenly 
controversial.  The  work  of  translation  was 
completed  somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of 
the  O.  T.  at  Douay  in  1609.  —  X.  Author- 
ized Version.  —  The  position  of  the  English 
Church  in  relation  to  the  versions  in  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  was  hard- 
ly satisfactory.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanc- 
tioned by  authority.  That  of  Geneva  had  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found 
grave  fault  with  both.  Among  the  demands 
of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  1604  was  one  for  a  new, 
or  at  least  a  revised  translation.  The  work 
of  organizing  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially 
congenial  to  James,  and  in  1606  the  task  was 
accordingly  commenced.  It  was  intrusted  to 
fifty-four  scholars.  The  following  were  the  in- 
strnctions  given  to  the  translators:  (1)  The 
Bishops*  Bible  was  to  he  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  (2)  The 
names  of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be  re- 
tained, as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
used.  (3)  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be 
kept.  (4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  signifi- 
cations, that  to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most 
commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
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being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place 
and  the  analogy  of  faith.  (5)  'I  he  division  of 
the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  nut  at  all,  or  us 
little  as  possible.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to  be 
affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words.    (7)  Such  quotations  of 

tihiccs  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve 
or  (it  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 
(8  and  9)  State  plan  of  translation.  Each 
company  of  translators  is  to  take  its  own 
books ;  each  person  to  bring  his  own  correc- 
tions. The  company  to  discuss  them,  and,  hav- 
ing finished  their  work,  to  send  it  on  to  another 
company,  and  so  on.  ( 10)  Provides  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  two  companies  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  general  meeting.  (11)  Gives 
power,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any 
scholars.  (12)  Invites  suggestions  from  any 
quarter.  (13)  Names  the  directors  of  the 
work  :  Andrews,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Bar- 
low, Dean  of  Chester  ;  and  the  Regius  Profess- 
ors of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Universities. 

(14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed  when 
they  agree  more  with  the  originul  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  sc.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's  (Cranmcr's),  and  Geneva 

(15)  Authorizes  universities  to  appoint  throe 
or  four  overseers  of  the  work.  For  three  years 
the  work  went  on,  the  separate  companies  com- 
paring notes  as  directed.  When  the  work 
drew  towards  its  completion,  it  was  necessary 
to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  select  few.  Two 


from  each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London  to  superin- 
tend the  publication.  The  final  correction, 
and  the  task  of  writing  the  arguments  of  the 
several  books,  was  given  to  Bilson,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of 
whom  also  wrote  the  Dedication  and  Preface. 
The  version  thus  published  did  not  all  ut  once 
supersede  those  already  in  possession.  The 
fact  that  rive  editions  were  published  in  three 
years  shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand. 
But  the  Bishops'  Bible  probably  remained  in 
muny  churches,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thir- 
teen reprints,  in  whole  or  in  part,  between 
1611  and  1617.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  impression  which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the 
time  of  its  ap|>earuuce.  Seidcn  says  it  is  "  the 
best  of  all  translations,  as  giving  the  true  sense 
of  the  original." 

Villages.  It  is  evident  that  chatter,  "a 
village,"  lit.  an  enclosure,  a  collection  of  huts, 
is  often  used,  especially  in  the  enumeration 
of  towns  in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply 
unwalled  suburbs  outside  the  walled  towns. 
And  so  it  appears  to  mean  when  we  compare 
Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34.  Mignuk,  A.  V.  "  sub. 
urbs,"  ijt.  a  place  thrust  out  from  the  city  (see 
also  Gen.  xh.  48).  Arab  villages,  as  found  in 
Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of  stone  huts. 
"  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only  with  the 
stalks  of  palm-leaves,"  or  covered  for  a  time 


—  


Armb  Tent  (lArard).  —  Se«  11  Tent." 

with  tent-cloths,  which  are  removed  when  the  ;  rhatsrr  is  applied  were  mostly  in  the  outskirts 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  of  the  city.  The  relation  of  dependence  on  a 
solidly  built,  as  are  most  of  the  modern  villages  chief  town  of  a  district  Bopean  to  be  denoted 
of  Palestine,  though  in  some  the  dwellings  arc  '>v  the  phrase  "  villages  of  Csssarea  Philippi  " 
mere  mud  huts.    There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to   (Mark  viii.  27). 

enable  us  more  precisely  to  define  a  village  of  1  Vine.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  (  17- 
Pulestine,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  ft*  rinijh-a),  vsn  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
of  walls  or  external  defences.  Persian  villages  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from 
are  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  (Eft.  xxxviii.  1 1  ;  the  earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this 
Esth.  ix.  19).  By  the  Talmudists,  a  village  plant  occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  The  Egyp- 
wns  defined  as  a  place  destitute  of  a  synagogue,  tians  say  that  Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  of 
The  places  to  which  in  the  (>.  T.  the  term   the  vine.    That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated 
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in  Egypt  is  evident  from  the  frequent  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  as  well  as  from  the 
scriptural  allusious  ((ien.  xl.  9-11  ;  1'-  lxxviii. 
47).    The  vines  of  Palestine  were  celebrated 
both  for  luxuriant  growth  and  for  the  immense 
clusters  of  grapes  which  they  produced.  When 
the  spies  were  sent  forth  to" view  the  Promised 
Laud,  we  arc  told  that,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Vallev  of  Eslicol,  they  cut  down  a  branch  with 
one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  two 
on  a  staff  (Num.  xiii.  23).    Travellers  have 
frequently  testified  to  the  large  size  of  the 
grape-clusters  of  Palestine.    Schulz  speaks  of 
supping  at  Bcitshin,  a  village  near  Ptolemais, 
under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  whose  height  was  about 
thirty  feet,  which  by  its  branches  formed  a  hut 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  broad  and  long.    "  The 
clusters  of  these  extraordinary  vines, '  he  adds, 
"  are  so  large,  that  they  weigh  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  the  berries  may  be  compared  with 
our  small  plums."    Especial  mention  is  made 
in  the  Bible  of  the  vines  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii. 
24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah,  Heshbon,  and  Elea- 
leh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  32),  and  En- 
gedi  (Cant.  i.  14).    From  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  frequently  this  plant  is  the  sub- 
ject of  metaphor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To 
dwell  under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem 
of  domestic  happiness  and  peace  ( 1  K.  iv.  25  ; 
Mic.  iv.  4  ;  Ps.  exxviii.  3) ;  the  rebellious  peo- 
ple of  Israel  are  compared  to  "  wild  grapes," 
"  an  empty  vine,"  "  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine,"  &c.  (Is.  v.  2, 4,  but  see  Cocklk  ; 
Hos.  x.  1  ;  Jer.  ii.  21.)    It  is  a  vine  which  our 
Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual  union  which 
subsists  between  Himself  and  His  members  (John 
xv.  1-6).    The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  al- 
lowed the  vine  to  grow  trailing  on  the  ground, 
or  upon  supports.    This  latter  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  (xix. 
11,  12).    The  vintage  (bdtsir),  which  formerly 
was  a  season  of  general  festivity,  commenced 
in  September.    The  towns  are  deserted,  and 
the  people  live  among  the  vineyards  in  the 
lodges  and  tents  (  eomp.  Judg.  'ix.  27  ;  Jer. 
xxv.  30 ;  Is.  xvi.  10).    The  grapes  were  gath- 
ered with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  "grape-gather- 
ers" (.Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put  into  baskets  (sec 
Jer.  vi.  »).    They  were  then  carried  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to 
the  "  wine-press."    Those  intended  for  eating 
were  |>erhaps  put  into  flat  open   baskets  of 
wicker-work,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt.  In 
Palestine,  at  present,  the  finest  grapes,  says  Dr. 
Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins  (ttunmuk),  and 
the  juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
trodden  and  pressed,  "  is  boiled  down  to  a 
sirup,  which,  under  the  name  of        is  much 
used  by  all  classes,  wherever  vineyards  are 
found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food."  The 
vincvard,  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (Is.  v. 
1  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  5  ;  Amos  ix.  13),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wild 
boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes  (Num. 
xxii.  24;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Cant.  ii.  15;   Ez.  xiii.  4, 
5;  Matt.  xxi.  33).    Within  the  vineyard  was 
one  or  more  towers  of  stone,  in  which  the  vine- 
dressers (cd/VWm)  lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2  ;  Matt, 
xxi.  33).    The  press  {path)  and  rat  (yekeb), 
124 


which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out 
of  the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard 
furniture  (Is.  v.  2). 

Vine  Of  Sodom  occurs  only  in  Dcut. 
xxxii.  32.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  of  So- 
dom, of  which  Josephus  speaks,  "  which  indeed 
resemble  edible  fruit  in  color,  but,  on  being 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dissolved  into  smoke 
and  ashes."  Some  travellers,  as  Maundrell, 
regard  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction.  Pocockc 
supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pomegra- 
nates. Hassclquist  seeks  to  identify  them  with 
the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Solatium  melonyena 
when  attacked  by  some  species  of  tenthrtdo, 
which  converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust, 
while  the  rind  remains  entire,  and  keeps  its 
color.  Seetzcn  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
apples  of  Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  cotton- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  Plain  of  El-Chor,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Adsrhar.  Dr.  Rob- 
inson instantly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
o&fu  /--  innt  being  the  apples  of  Sodom.  He 
identifies  it  with  the  Ataqtuu  [Calotropis)  pro- 
can  of  botanists.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  in  an 
article  "  on  the  Poma  Sodomitica,  or  Dead-Sea 
apples,"  endeavors  to  show  that  the  apples  in 
question  are  oak-galls,  which  he  found  growing 
plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  {Qttercus  injectoria) 
in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Hooker 
writes,  11  The  Vine  of  Sodom  I  always  thought 
might  refer  to  Cucumis  colocytdhis,  which  is 
bitter  and  powdery  itiside  :  the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  lie  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other 
plant  of  the  habit  of  a  vine."  His  remark,  that 
the  term  MM  must  refer  to  gome  plant  of  the 
habit  of  a  vine,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims 
of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified  with  the 
Vine  of  Sodom. 

Vinegar.  The  Hebrew  term  cftomds  was 
applied  to  a  beverage  consisting  generally  of 
wine  or  strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  some- 
times artificially  made  by  an  admixture  of  bar- 
ley and  wine,  and  thus  liuble  to  fermentation. 
It  was  acid  even  to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26), 
and  by  itself  formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps. 
lxix.  21),  but  was  used  by  laborers  (Ruth  ii. 
14).  Similar  to  the  chomets  of  the  Hebrews 
was  the  acelum  of  the  Romans  —  a  thin,  sour 
wine,  consumed  by  soldiers.  This  was  the 
beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  His 
dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  48  ;  Mark  xv.  36; 
John  xix.  29,  30). 

Viol.  [Psaltery*] 
Viper.  ISkri-ent.] 

Voph'ai,  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite 

spv  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

VoWS.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  of 
j  extremely  ancient  date,  and  common  in  all 
|  systems  of  religion.  The  earliest  mention  of  a 
;  vow  is  that  of  Jacob  (<>en.  xxviii.  18-22,  xxxi. 

13).  Vows  in  general  are  also  mentioned  in 
,  the  Book  of  Job  (xxii.  27).  The  Law  there- 
fore  did  not  introduce,  but  regulated,  the  prac. 
tice  of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  mentioned  :  — • 
I.  Vows  of  devotion,  SnUr ;  II.  Vows  of  ab- 
stinence, E&tr  or  /*<r;  III.  Vows  of  destruc- 
tion, Vhrrtm.  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion,  the 
following  rules  are  laid  down  :  —  A  man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons, 
|  but  not  the  first-born  either  of  man  or  beast, 
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which  was  devoted  already  (I*r.  xxvii.  26). 
a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he  night  either  redeem  it 
or  not.  If  he  intended  to  redeem,  two  points 
were  to  be  considered  :  I .  The  rate  of  redemp- 
tion (Lev.  xxvii.);  2.  The  distance,  prospec- 
tively and  retrospectively,  from  the  I  cur  of 
Jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case  he  de- 
voted and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  required 
to  pay  a  redemption-price  according   u>  the 

!>ricstly  valuation,  hut  without  the  additional 
ifth.  The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would 
thus  l)c  required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent 
or  a  redemption  price  answering  to  the  number 
of  years  short  of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  sab- 
batical years  (Lev.  xxv.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding 
a  fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  in  either  cane.  If  he  re- 
fused, or  was  unahle  to  redeem,  either  the  next 
of  kin  came  forward,  as  he  had  liberty  to  do, 
or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected,  the  land  l>c- 
camc  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxv.  25, 
xxvii.  21  .  Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  Sue,).  In  the 
case  of  a  house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  he 
assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fifth  added  to  the 
redemption-price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev. 
xxvii.  15).  b.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  de- 
voted, were  not  to  be  redeemed  or  changed ; 

and  if  a  man  attempted  to  do  so,  he  was  required  from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in  France, 
to  bring  both  the  devotee  ami  the  changeling   and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Gal 


Africa  seems  to  have  been  Latin -speaking  frowi 
the  first.  This  version  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  CHd  hitin  (  Vrtns  Liitina),  and  the  lan- 
guage was  rude  and  provincial.  It  continued 
lo  lie  used  in  Africa  in  its  original  form;  but  in 
the  4th  century  an  ecclesiastical  recension  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  made  in  Northern  Italv, 
which  wits  distinguished  by  the  name  of  IttJa. 
At  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  the  Latin  texts 
of  the  Bible  current  in  the  Western  Church  had 
fallen  into  the  greatest  corruption.  In  a.d. 
383,  Jerome,  at  the  request  of  Daraasus.  the 
Hope,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  current  Latin 
version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the  help  of  the  Greek 
original.  He  next  proceeded  to  revise  the 
O.  T.  from  the  Septuagint.  He  commenced 
his  task  bv  a  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This 
revision,  which  was  not  very  complete  or  care- 
ful, obtained  the  name  of  the  Roman  Psalter, 
probably  lavause  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  reqnest  of  Damasus. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Paula  and  Knstochium,  Jerome  commenced  a 
new  and  more  thorough  revision.  This  new 
edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity.  Greg 
ory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introduced  it 


(Ix-v.  xxvii.  9,  10,33).    c.  The  case  of  persons 

devoted  si  I  thus  :  —  A  man  might  devote 

either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first  l»orn),  or 
his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place,  the  de- 
voted person  became  a  slave  of  the  sanctuary  : 
see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  Other- 
wise he  might  be  redeemed  at  a  valuation  ac- 
cording to  age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in 
Lev.  xxvii.  1-7.    Among  general  regulations 


/iron  Psalter.  From  the  second  (Gallican) 
revision  of  the  Psalms,  Jerome  appears  to 
have  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  tnc  other 
books  of  the  O.  T  ,  restoring  all,  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity  with  the 
Hebrew.  The  revised  text*  of  the  Psalter  and 
Job  have  alone  been  preserved ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his 
design  of  revising  all  the  "Canonical  Scnp- 


affectiug  vows,  the  following  may  lie  mentioned:  ,  tures."  Subsequently,  Jerome  undertook  a 
—  I .  Vows  were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  still  more  important  work,  namely,  the  trans- 
made  were  regarded  as  compulsory  (Num.  xxx.  lation  of  the  O.  T.  from  the  Hebrew.  He  com- 
2;  Deut.  xxiii.  21  ;  Eccl.  v.  4).  2.  If  persons  menced  the  study  of  Hebrew  when  he  was 
in  a  dependent  condition  made  vows,  as  (a)  an  already  advanced  in  middle  life  (about  a.d. 
unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's  house,  1  3*4).    His  first  teacher  had  been  a  Jewish 


or  (b)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  lax-amc  a  wid- 
ow, the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case  her  father, 
or  (l>)  in  the  second  her  husband,  heard  and 
disallowed  it,  was  void  ;  but,  if  they  heard  with- 
out disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num. 
xxx.  3-16).  3.  Votive-offerings  arising  from 
the  produce  of  anv  impure  traffic  were  wholly 
forbidden  (Deut.  "xxiii.  18).  —  II.,  III.  For 
vows  of  abstinence,  see  Cobban  ;  and  for  vows 
of  extermination,  Anathema,  and  Ezr.  x.  9, 
Mic.  iv.  13.  It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shav- 
ing the  head  at  the  expiration  of  a  votive  period 
was  not  limited  to  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Acts 
xviii.  18,  xxi.  24).  The  practice  of  vows  in 
the  Christian  Church,  though  evidently  not 
forbidden,  as  the  instance  just  quoted  serves  to 
show,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article  (see  Bingham,  Antia.  xvi.  7,  9  ; 
und  Suicer,  ti'xh)- 

Vulgate,  the,  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  name  is  equivalent  to  Vnlgata  rditio 
(the  current  text  of  Holy  Scripture).  The 
history  of  the  earliest  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  is  lost  in  obscurity.  All  that  can  lie 
affirmed  with  certainty  is.'that  it  was  made  in 
Africa  in  the  2d  century.  During  the  first 
two  centuries,  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Gaul 


convert ;  bat  afterwards  he  did  not  scruple  to 
seek  the  instruction  of  Jews,  whose  services  he 
secured  with  great  difficulty  and  expense.  Af- 
ter retiring  to  Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself,  with  renewed  ardor,  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew ;  and  he  published  several 
works  on  the  subject  (about  a.d.  389).  These 
essays  serve* I  as  a  prelude  to  his  new  version, 
which  he  now  commenced.     This  version 


not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction, 
as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the 
urgent  request  of  private  friends,  or  from  his 
own  sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  the 
work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the  main  in  the 
prefaces  to  the  several  instalments  which  were 
successively  published.  The  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kina*  were  issued  first,  and  to  these  he  pre- 
fixed the  famous  Pro/oatis  galmtus  addressed  to 
Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  (about  a.i>.  391, 
392).  The  other  books  followed  in  succession, 
and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  404. 
The  critical  labors  of  Jerome  were  received 
with  a  loud  ontcry  of  reproach.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church, 
and  shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.  But 
clamor  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies  away ; 


were  essentially  Greek  ;  but  the  church  of  N.  .  and  the  new  translation  gradually  came  int 
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use  cqnallv  with  the  old,  and  at  length  sup- 

Slantcd  it*  In  the  6th  century,  the  use  of 
crome's  version  was  universal  among  scholars, 
except  in  Africa,  where  the  other  still  lingered. 
In  the  7th  century,  the  traces  of  the  old  ver- 
sion grow  rare.  *  In  the  8th  century,  Bede 
speaks  of  Jerome's  version  as  "  our  edition  ;" 
and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to  trace  its 
history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not  wholly 
forgotten.  Yet,  throughout,  the  new  version 
made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical 
authority,  "it  was  adopted  in  the  different 
churches  gradually,  "r  Ht  least  without  anv 
formal  command.  *  But  the  Latin  Bihle  which 
thus  passed  gradually  into  use  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  was  a  strangely  composite  work. 
The  hook*  of  the  O.  T.  with  one  exception, 
were  certainly  taken  from  his  version  from  the 
Hehrew ;  hut  this  hud  not  only  been  variously 
corrupted,  but  was  itself,  in  many  particulars 
(es|)ccially  in  the  Pentateuch),  at  variance  with 
his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  however,  made 
it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  from  the 
Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter;  and  thus  this 
book  was  retained  from  the  old  version,  as 
Jerome  had  corrected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of 
the  Apocryphal  liooks,  Jerome  hastily  revised 
or  translated  two  only,  —  Judith  and  Tobit. 
The  remainder  were  retained  from  the  old 
version,  against  his  jndgmcnt ;  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  which 
he  had  carefully  marked  as  Apocryphal  in  his 
own  version,  were  treated  as  integral  parts  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.,  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels was,  in  the  main,  Jerome's  revised  edition  ; 
that  of  the  remaining  books,  his  verv  incom- 
plete revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Meanwhile 
the  text  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Latin 
Bible  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  simul- 
taneous use  of  the  old  and  new  versions  ne- 
cessarily led  to  great  corruptions  of  both  texts. 
Mixed  texts  were  formed  according  to  the  taste 
or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  confusion  was 
further  increased  by  the  changes  which  were 
sometimes  introduced  bv  those  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  fn  the  8th  century,  the 
corruption  had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
Chnrlcmagne  intrusted  to  Alcuin  (about  a.d. 
80*2)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for 
public  use.  Aleuin's  revision  probably  con- 
tributed much  towards  preserving  a"  good 
Vulgate  text.  It  was  subsequently  revised 
by  many  eminent  scholars,  both  before  and 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  bnt  when  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  to  lie 
the  authoritative  text  of  Scripture,  the  want  of 
a  standard  text  became  more  urgent  than  ever. 
At  length  an  edition  was  published  in  1590, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Pope,  Sixtns 
V.,  with  the  famous  constitution  prefixed,  in 
which  Sixtus  affirmed  the  plenary  authority  of 
the  edition  for  all  future  time.  It'was,  however, 
soon  found  that  this  edition  also  was  defective  ; 
and  accordingly  another  edition  was  prepared 
under  papal  authority.  It  apjteared  in  1592,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII.,  with  a  pref- 
ace written  by  Bellarmin.  The  vast  power 
which  the  Vulgate  has  had  in  determining  the 
theological  terms  of  Western  Christendom 
can  hardly  bo  overrated.  Bv  far  the  greater 
part  mi  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is 


based  on  the  Vulgate.  Predestination,  justi/icu- 
tion,  supereroaation  (supererono) ,  sanctification,  sal- 
vation, metliator,  rer/cru ration,  reveJatum,  visitation 
(met.),  propitiation,  first  appear  in  the  Old 
Vulgate,  (trace,  redemption,  election,  rrconcilut- 
tion,  satisfaction,  inspiration,  scripture,  were  de- 
voted there  to  a  new  and  holy  use.  Sacrament 
and  communion  are  from  the  same  source  ;  and 
though  buptiam  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list 
by  the  addition  of  orders,  penance,  conareatition, 
print.  But  it  can  be  seen,  from  the  forms 
already  brought  forward,  that  the  Vulgate  has 
left  its  mark  both  upon  our  language  and  upon 
our  thoughts.  It  was  the  version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers 
the  rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom  ;  the  version 
with  which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were 
most  familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

Vulture.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.  dt'tdh,  dayyah,  and  also  in  Job  xxviii. 
7,  of  ayyak.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that 
the  A.  V.  translation  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
original  words  refer  to  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  raptorial  birds,  as  kites  or  buzzurds. 
IKitb.J  But  the  Hebrew  word  n«Aer,  invaria 
blj  rendered  "  eagle  "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  probably 
the  vulture.  [Eagle.] 


w. 

Wages.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is 
of  a  recompense,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  to 
Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28, 
xxxi.  7,8,41).  In  Egypt,  money -payments 
by  way  of  wages  were  in  use  ;  but  the  terms 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  ii.  9).  The 
only  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Scripture 
is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  householder  and 
the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2),  where  the  laborer's 
wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day,  probably 
=■  7jd.  The  law  was  verv  strict  in  requiring 
daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13;  Dent, 
xxiv.  14,  15).  The  employer  who  refused  to 
give  his  laborers  sufficient  victuals  is  censured 
(Job  xxiv.  1 1 ).  and  the  iniquity  of  withholding 
wages  is  denounced  (Jcr.  xxii.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  5  ; 
James  v.  4). 
Wagon.  |  Cart  and  Chariot.  | 
Walls.  Only  a  few  points  need  be  noticed. 
1.  The  practice  common  in  Palestine  of  carry- 
ing foundations  down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Temple,  with  structures  intend- 
ed to  be  permanent  ( Luke  vi.  48).  2.  A  feature 
of  some  parts  of  Solomon's  buildings,  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus,  corresponds  remarkably 
to  the  method  adopted  at  Nineveh  of  incrusting 
or  veneering  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs 
of  a  more  costly  material,  as  marble  or  alabaster. 
3.  Another  use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  sup- 
port mountain-roads  or  terraces  formed  on  the 
sides  of  hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  4. 
The  "path  of  the  vineyards  "  (Num.  xxii.  24) 
is  a  pathway  through  vineyards,  with  walls  on 
each  side. 

Wandering  in   the  Wilderness. 

[Wn.nvRHEsa  or  Waxdrrixo.] 
War.    Before  entering  on  a  war  of 
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ftion,  the  Hebrew*  sought  for  the  divine  sanction 
bv  consulting  either  the  I  'run  and  Thunimin 
( Judg.  L  L  xx.  2,  27. 28  ;  L  Sain.  xiv.  37,  xxiii. 
2,  xxviii.  6.  xxx.  *L  or  some  acknowledged 
prophet  (I  K.  xxii.  6  ;  2  dir.  xviii.  5L_  Divine 
aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by 
bringing  into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovuh  Himself  (I 
Sam.  iv.  4-18,  xiv.  18).  Formal  proclamations 
of  war  were  not  interchanged  between  the  bel- 
ligerent*. Before  entering  the  enemy's  district, 
■pies  were  sent  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  preparation*  of  its  inhabitants 
for  resistance  (Num.  xiii.  IZ  ;  Josh.  ii.  1  ;  Judg. 

vii.  l_Oj  L  Sam.  xxvi.  4J.  When  an  engage- 
ment was  imminent,  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
(J  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9],  and  an  inspiriting 
address  delivered  either  by  the  commander  12 
Chr.  xx.  20]  or  by  a  priest '|  Dent.  xx.  2J.  Then 
followed  the  battle-signal  (L  Sam.  xvii.  42;  Is. 
xiii.  13_;  Jer.  L  42j  Ex.  xxi.  22;  Am.  L  14J. 
The  combat  assumed  the  form  of  a  number  of 
hand-to-hand  contests.  Hence  the  high  value 
attached  to  tketness  of  foot  and  strength  of 
arm  ^2  Sam.  L  23,  ii.  1JL;  1  Chr.  xii.  81.  At 
the  same  time,  various  strategic  "device,* 
were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh. 

viii.  2,  L2;  Judg.  xx.  36).  surprise  (Judg.  vii. 
16),  or  circumvention  [2  Sam.  v.  231.  Another 
mode  of  --I  t ling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection 
of  champions  (J  Sam.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  ii.  14), 
who  were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer 
of  high  reward  Q  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25 : 
2  Sam.  xviii.  LI  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest 
having  been  decided,  the  conquerors  were  re- 
called from  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet [2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16,  xx.  22).  The 
*iege  of  a  town  or  fortress  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner:  A  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ks.  iv.  2j 
Mic.  v.  1 ),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in 
the  neighborhood  (Dcut.  xx.  201.  together  with 
earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This 
line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from  the 
surrounding  country,  but  also  served  as  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  liesiegcrs.  The  next  step 
was  to  throw  out  from  this  line  one  or  more 
mounds  or  "  banks "  in  the  direction  of  the 
city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15j  2  K.  xix.  32 ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
331.  which  were  gradually  increased  in  height 
until  they  were  about  halt  as  high  as  the  city 
wall.  On  this  mound  or  bank,  towers  were 
erected  (2  K.  xxv.  1  ;  Jer.  Hi.  a;  Ex.  iv.  2.  xvii. 
17.  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  8J,  whence  the  stingers  and 
archers  might  attack  with  effect.  Hattcring- 

. rams  (Ex.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22]  were  brought  up  to 
the  walls  by  mean*  of  the  bank,  and  scaling- 
ladders  might  also  Iw  placed  on  it.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  was  extremely  severe  in 
ancient  times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  krtlcd 
in  action  were  plundered  Q  Sam.  xxxi.  2 
Mace.  viii.  27]  :  the  survivor*  were  either  killed 
in  some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 :  2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12^  mutilated  (Judg.  L  tjj 
I  Sain.  xi.  2],  or  carried  into  captivity  (Num. 
xxxi.  Dent.  xx.  14).  Sometimes  "the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  conquered  country  was 
removed  to  a  distant  locality.  The  Mosaic  law 
mitigated,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  severity  of 
the  ancient  usages  towards  the  conquered.  The 
conquerors  celebrated  their   success    by  the 


erection  of  monumental  stones  (J  Sam  vii.  12j 
2  Sam.  viii.  13).  by  hanging  up  trophies  in 
their  public  buildings  (J  Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and  by  triumphal  songs  and 
dances,  in  which  the  whole  population  took 
part  (Ex.  xv.  I -a  I  ;  Judg.  v. ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6- 
d  ;  2  Sara.  xxii. ,  Jud.  xvi.  2-17  ;  1  Mace.  iv. 
24). 

Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet 

As  knives  and  forks  were  dispensed  with  in 
eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  common  dish, 
should  be  scrupulously  clean  ;  and  again,  as 
sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dust  and 
heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the  feet  on 
entering  a  house  was  an  act  both  of  respect  to 
the  company  and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller. 
The  former  of  these  usages  was  transformed  by 
the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a 
matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and 
special  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and 
manner  of  its  performance.  Washing  the  feet 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  ritual  observ- 
ance,  except  in  connection  with  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21).  It  held  a 
high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality. Immediately  that  a  guest  presented 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  offer 
the  necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet 
(Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  21;  Judg. 
xix.  21 ).  It  was  a  yet  more  complimentary 
act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  affection, 
if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office  for  his 
guest  (J  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii.  38.44  ;  John 
xiii.  5-14 ;  I  Tim.  v.  10].  Such  a  token  of 
hospitality  is  still  occasionally  exhibited  in  the 
Mast. 

Watches  of  Night.  The  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  divided  the  night  into 
military  watches  instead  of  hours,  each  watch 
representing  the  period  for  which  sentinels  or 
pickets  remained  on  duty.  The  proper  Jewish 
reckoning  recognised  only  three  such  watches, 
entitled  the  first  or  "  beginning  of  the  watches 
( Lam .  ii.  19],  the  middle  watch  (Judg.  vii.  19). 
and  the  morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam. 
xi.  UJ.  These  would  last  respectively  from 
sunset  to  lOj  p.m.;  from  10,  p.m.,  to  2,  a.m.  ;  and 
from  2,  a.  m.,  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  the 
number  of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which 
were  described  either  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  fourth 
watch  "  (Matt.  xiv.  25),  or  by  the  terms  "  even, 
midnight,  cock-crowing,  and  morning  "  ( Mark 
xiii.  35).  These  terminated  respectively  at  9, 
r.  m  .  midnight,  3,  a.  m  .  and  6,  a.  m. 

Water  of  Jealousy  (Num.  t.  n-311. 
The  ritual  prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's 
bringing  the  woman  before  the  priest ;  and  the 
essential  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath, 
to  which  the  "  water  "  was  subsidiary,  symbol- 
ical, and  ministerial.  With  her  be  was  to  bring 
the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal  as  an 
offering.  In  the  first  instance,  the  priest  "  set 
her  before  the  Lord,"  with  the  offering  in  her 
hand.  As  she  stood  holding  the  offering,  so 
the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vessel  of 
holy  water  mixed  with  the  dust  from  the  floor 
of  the  sanctuary,  and,  declaring  her  free  from 
all  evil  consequences  if  innocent,  solemnly  de- 
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roted  her,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  be  "  a 
curse  and  an  oath  among  her  people  if  guilty  ; 
further  describing  the  exact  consequences  as- 
cribed to  the  operation  of  the  water  in  the 
"  members "  which  she  had  "  yielded  as  ser- 
vants to  unclcanncss  "  (vcr.  21,  22,  27  ;  comp. 
Horn,  vi.  19).  He  then  "  wrote  these  curses  in 
a  book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water,"  and,  having  thrown  the  handful  of  meal 
on  the  altar,  "  caused  the  woman  to  drink  "  the 
potion  thus  drugged,  she,  moreover,  answering 
to  the  words  of  his  imprecatiou,  "  Amen, 
Amen."  Joseph  us  adds,  it  the  suspicion  was 
unfounded,  she  obtained  conception ;  if  true, 
she  died  infamously. 

Water  of  Separation.  [PURIFICA- 
TION.] 

Wave-Offering.  This  rite,  together  with 
that  of  "  heaving  "  or  "  raising  "  the  offering, 
was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace- 
offerings.  In  such,  the  right  shoulder,  consid- 
ered the  choicest  part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be 
"  heaved,"  and  viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord, 
only  eaten  therefore  by  the  priest ;  the  breast 
was  to  be  "  waved,"  and  eaten  by  the  worship- 
per. On  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  a 
sheaf  of  corn,  in  the  green  ear,  was  to  be  waved, 
accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unblemished 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  from  the  performance  of 
which  ceremony 'the  days  till  Pentecost  were 
to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  arrived,  two 
loaves,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripe  corn,  were  to 
be  offered  with  a  burnt-offering,  a  sin-offering, 
and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace-offer- 
ing. These  likewise  were  to  be  waved.  The 
scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found 
in  Ex.  xxix.  24,  28  ;  Lev.  vii.  30, 34,  viii.  27,  ix. 
21,  x.  14, 15,  xxiii.  10,  15,20;  Num.  vi.  20,  xviii. 
11,  18,  26-29,  &c.  It  seems  not  quite  certain, 
from  Ex.  xxix.  26, 27,  whether  the  waving  was 
performed  by  the  priest,  or  by  the  worshipper, 
with  the  former's  assistance.  The  rabbinical 
tradition  represents  it  as  done  by  the  worship- 
per, the  priest  supporting  his  hands  from  below. 
In  conjecturing  the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard 
must  fx;  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  the 
accompaniment  of  peace-offerings.  These  not 
only,  like  the  ether  sacrifices,  acknowledged 
God's  greatness  and  His  right  over  the  crea- 
ture, but  they  witnessed  to  a  ratified  covenant, 
an  established  communion  >«twcen  God  ami 
man.  The  rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the 
shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that  (Jod  bus 
His  throne  in  the  heaven ;  the  waving  of  the 
breast,  that  He  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  the 
earth. 

Way.  This  word  has  now,  in  ordinary  par- 
lance, so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense,  and 
is  so  uniformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or 
metaphorical  sens*;  of  a  "custom"  or  "  man- 
ner," that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  in  the 
Bible  it  most  frequently  signifies  an  actual  road 
or  truck.  Our  translators  have  employed  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct 
Hebrew  terras.  But  the  term  which  most  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  sig- 
nifies an  actual  road,  is  drrrc,  connected  with 
the  German  tnteti  and  the  English  "  tread." 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly  a 
single   passage  in  which  this  word  occurs 


which  would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more  real 
if  "  road  to  "  were  substituted  for  "  way  of." 
There  is  one  use  of  both  derec  and  M6$  which 
must  not  be  passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a 
religious  course.  In  the  Old  Test.,  this  occurs 
but  rarely,  perhaps  twice  ;  namely  in  Amos  viii. 
14,  and  Ps.  exxxix.  24.  But  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  6oof,  "  the  way,"  "  the  road,"  is  the 
received,  almost  technical,  term  for  the  new 
religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and  after- 
wards supported. 

Weapons.   [A km*. J 

Weasel  (chdud)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29, 
in  the  list  of  unclean  animals'  According  to 
the  old  versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Heb. 
chdltd  denotes  "  a  weasel ;  "  but,  if  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriac 
chttldo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  a  mole  "  is  the 
animal  indicated.  Moles  arc  common  enough 
in  Palestine.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both 
the  Talaa  Eurojxra  and  the  T.  <'il  Ml,  the  blind 
mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks,  occur  there, 
though  we  have  no  definite  information  on  this 
point. 

Weaving.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to 
be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization. 
In  what  country,  or  by  whom,  it  was  invented, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  find  it  practised  with 
great  skill  by  toe  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  "vestures  of  fine  linen"  such  as 
Joseph  wore  (Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product  of 
Egyptian  looms;  and  their  quality,  as  attested 
by  existing  specimens,  is  pronounced  to  be  not 
inferior  to  the  finest  cambric  of  modern  times. 
The  Israelites  were  probably  acquainted  with 
the  process  before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  was  undoubtedly  there  that  they  attained  the 
proficiency  which  enabled  them  o  execute  the 
hangings  "of  the  Tabernacle  ( Ex.  xxxv.  35;  1 
Chr.  iv.  21)  and  other  artistic  textures.  At  a 
later  period,  the  Egyptians  weie  still  famed  for 
their  manufactures  of  "  fine  "  {i.e.  hackled)  flax 
and  of  r/iwi,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  networks," 
but  more  probably  a  tchiU  material  either  of 
linen  or  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  7).  The 
character  of  the  loom,  and  the  process  of  weav 
ing,  can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  noticet.. 
The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  and 
the  weaver  stood  at  his  work".  The  cloth 
was  fixed,  sometimes  at  the  top,  sometimes  at 
the  bottom.  The  modern  Arabs  use  a  pro- 
cumbent loom,  raised  above  the  ground  by  short 
legs.  The  Bible  docs  not  notice  the  loom  itself, 
but  speaks  of  the  beam  to  which  the  wajrp  was 
attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19); 
and  of  the  pin  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed, 
and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14). 
We  have  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which  is 
descrilied  by  a  term  significant  of  the  act  of 
weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ;  the  thrum  or  threads 
which  attached  the  web  to  the  beam  (Is. 
xxxviii.  12,  margin) ;  and  the  web  itself  (Judg. 
xvi.  14;  A.  V/"beam").  Whether  the  two 
terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered  "  warp  "  and 
"  woof,"  really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt. 
The  textures  "produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers 
were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  "  hairy  garments  " 
of  the  poor,  were  made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair 
I  Ex.  xxvi.  7  ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool  was  exten 
sivcly  used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev.  xiii. 47  • 
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Pror.  xxvti.  26,  xxxi.  1.1;  Ei.  xxvii.  18); 
while,  for  finer  work,  flax  was  used,  varying  in 

3ualitv,  and  producing  the  different  textures 
escribed  in  the  Bihle  as  "  linen  "  and  "  fine 
linen."  The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  in 
cloth  intended  for  a  garment  was  interdicted 
IIa-v.  xix.  19;  Dent.  xxii.  11). 
Wedding.  [Mauri  aoe.] 
Week.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  antiquity  of  measuring  time  bv  a  period 
of  seven  days  (<Jen.  viii.  10,  xxix.  27).  The 
origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter  which 
ha-»  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  an- 
tiquity is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread, 
and  it  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  sacred 
things,  that  it  must  probably  be  thrown  hack  as 
far  as  the  creation  of  man.  The  week  and  the 
snbbath  are  thus  as  old  as  man  himself.  In 
Exodus,  the  week  comes  into  very  distinct 
manifestation.  Two  of  the  great  feasts  —  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  —  arc 
prolonged  for  seven  days  after  that  of  their 
initiation  (Ex.  xii.  15— 20.  Ac).  The  division 
by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to  make  the 
seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year  sabbatical. 
In  the  N.  T.,  we  of  course  And  such  clear  recog- 
nition of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church,  I 
from  the  very  first,  was  familiar  with  the  week.  | 


St.  Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  tkk 
We  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a  division 
of  time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Corinth  generally ;  for  thev  to  whom  he  was 
writing,  though  doubtless  the  majority  of  them 
were  Gentiles,  vet  knew  the  Lord's  "day,  and 
most  probably  the  Jewish  sabbath,  l  int  though 
we  can  infer  no  more  than  this  from  the  place 
in  question,  it  is  clear  that,  if  not  by  this  time 
yet  very  soon  after,  the  whole  Roman  world 
ha<l  adopted  the  hebdomndal  division. 
Weeks,  Feast  of.  I  Pentecost.] 
Weights  and  Measures.  A.  Weiohth 
—  The  chief  unit  was  the  shekel  (he.  weioht), 
called  also  the  Ifolu  Shekel,  or  Shekel  of  the 
Sanctuary;  subdivided  into  the  Beka  (i.e,  half) 
or  Kalf-sftrkrl,  and  the  (lerah  (i.e.  a  grain  or 
Akin).  The  chief  multiple,  or  higher  unit,  was 
the  Kikkar  (i.e.  eirde  or  globe,  probably  for  an 
),  translated  in  our  version,  after 
LXX  .tai.knt  ;  subdivided  into  the  Month 
(i.e.  pari,  portion,  or  number),  •  word  used  in 
Babvlonian,  and  in  the  Greek  uvu  or  Alma. 
1.  The  relations  of  these  weights,  as  usually 
employed  for  the  utandard  of  weighing  tiiver,  and 

mined  from 


their  absolute 
tant  silver  coins 


and  confirmed 


the  ex- 
from  other 


sources,  were  as  follows,  in  grains  exactly,  and 


u». 

o*. 

Osrsh 

U 

+  *ir.  nearly. 

"it 

Bets 

m 

•  * 

1 

+  «  nr. 

30 

j 

no 

1 

+  ii»«t. 

130 

11.100 

3 

—  3  os.  Dearly. 

eo.oou 

3.000  |     90   Talent  (Kikkar)  . 

•60.000 

100 

—  •  lb.  Dearly. 

- 

2.  For  gold,  a  different  shekel  was  used, 

Cbably  of  foreign  introductien.    Its  value 
been  calculated  at  from  1 29  to  1 32  grains. 
The  former  value  assimilates  it  to  the  Persian 


Airir  of  the  Babylonian  standard  •    The  talent 
of  this  system  was  just  double  that  of  the  silver 
:  it  was  divided  into  100  maneks,  and 
into  100  shekels,  as  follows:  — 


GOLD  WllOBTS. 

Gmlns. 

0, 

Correction. 

113 
13,300 
1,330,000 

2 
200 

—  2  os.  nearly. 
..   1  — 12  lb.  nearly.  | 

10,000  j   IW  |  Talent  (Kikkar)  . 

3.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  third  stand- 
ard for  copper;  namely,  a  shekel  four  times  as 
heavy  as  the  gold  shekel  (or  528  grains),  1,500 
of  which  made  up  the  copper  talent  of  792,000 
grains.  It  seems  to  have  been  subdivided,  in 
the  coinage,  into  halves  (of  264  grains*,  aunr- 
Urs  (of  132  grains),  and  *irthx  (of  S8  grains). 

H.  Measures.  —  I.  Mkasi  hkh  ok  Length. 
— In  the  Hebrew,  as  in  even-  other  system, 
these  measures  are  of  two  classes,  —  /myth,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  for  objects  whose  si/e  we  wish 
to  determine ;  and  Aintanre,  or  itinerary  meas- 
ures: and  the  two  are  connected  by  some  defi- 
ni'.e  relation,  more  or  loss  simple,  between  their 
units.  1.  The  measures  of  the  former  class 
have  been  universally  derived,  in  the  first  in- 


stance, from  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  but 

it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  Hebrew  system,  the 
only  part  used  for  this  purpose  is  the  hand  and 
fore-arm,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foot,  which 
was  the  chief  unit  of  the  Western  nations. 
Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
ratio  of  the  foot  to  the  ct" hit,1  which  appears 
as  the  chief  Oriental  unit  from  the  very  building 
of  Noah's  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16,  vii.  20).  The 
Hebrew  lesser  measures  were  the  Jinoer's-breadth 
(.Jer.  lii.  21  onlv) ;  the  palm  or  Hand-breadth 
(Ex.  xxv.  25;  1  "K.  vii.  26;  2  Chr.  iv.  5, 


1  The  Hebrew  word  forthecuhlt  (ammah)  a| 
to  bave  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  some 


of  the 
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metaphorically  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5) ;  the  span,  i.e. 
the  full  stretch  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  (Ex.  xxviii.  16;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4  :  Ei.  xliii.  13,  and  figuratively  Is.  xl. 
12).  The  data  for  determining  the  actual 
length  of  the  Mosaic  cubit  involve  peculiar 
difficulties ;  and  absolute  certainty  seems  un- 
attainable. The  following,  however,  seem  the 
most  probable  conclusions :  —  firai,  that  three 
cubits  were  used  in  the  times  oi  the  Hebrew 
monarchy;  namely:  —  (1)  The  cuhit  of  a  man 
(Deut.  iii.  II),  or  the  common  cubit  of  Canaan 
(in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  cubit)  of 
the  Chaldean  standard  :  (2)  The  old  Momic  or 


legal  cubit,  a  handbreadth  larger  than  the  Ant, 
and  agreeing  with  the  smaller  Egyptian  cubit: 
(3)  The  new  cubit,  which  was  still  larger,  and 
agreed  with  the  larger  Egyptian  cubit,  of  about 
20  6  inches,  used  in  the  Nilomcter :  —  and, 
secondly,  that  the  ordinary  cubit  of  the  Bible 
did  not  come  up  to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit 
of  other  countries.  The  reed  {kancli)  for  meas- 
uring buildings  (like  the  Roman  decempeda) 
was  equal  to  6  cubits.  It  only  occurs  in  Eze- 
kiel  (xl.  5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19).  The  value* 
given  in  the  following  table  are  to  be  accepted 
with  reservation,  for  want  of  greater  certain- 
ty.— 


Feet 

Inches. 

Digit 

•8  or  H 

4 

Palm 
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12 

3 
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6-9247 

•  • 
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2 

190415 

1 

7 

144 

as 

12 

6     BMd  .  .  . 

.  114)090 

* 
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».  Of  Measures  of  Distance,  the  smallest  is  the 
pace,  and  the  largest  the  day's  journey,  (a)  The 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  13),  whether  it  be  single,  like 
our  pace,  or  double,  like  the  Latin  passus,  is  de- 
fined by  nature  within  certain  limits ;  its  usual 
length  being  about  30  inches  for  the  former,  and 
5  feet  for  the  latter.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suppose  that,  even  before  the  Roman  measure- 
ment of  the  roads  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  a  ' 
mite  of  1,000  paces,  alluded  to  >n  Matt.  v.  41.  i 
It  is  said  to  have  been  single  oi  double,  accord- 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  pace ;  and  hence  the 
peculiar  force  of  our  Lord 'a  saying.  —  "  Who- 
soever shall  press  thee  as  a  courier  for  one  mile, 
go  with  him  twain,"  —  put  the  most  liberal 
construction  on  the  demand.  (A)  The  Day's 
Journey  was  the  most  usual  method  of  calculat- 
ing distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36,  xxxi. 
S3;  Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3 ;  Num.  x.  33,  xi.  31, 
xxxiii.  8;  Deut.  i.  2;  1  K.  xix.  4  ;  2  K.  iii. 
9;  Jon.  iii.  3  ;  I  Mace.  v.  24,  28,  vii.  45;  Tob. 
vi.  1 ),  though  but  one  instance  of  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  (Luke  ii.  44).  The  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  thirty 
miles ;  but  when  they  travelled  in  companies, 


only  ten  miles.  Neapolis  formed  the  first  stage 
out*  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former,  and 
Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation, 
(c)  The  Sabbath-day's  Journey  of  2,000  cubits 
(Acts  i.  12)  is  peculiar  to  the  N.  T  ,  and  arose 
from  a  rabbinical  restriction.  It  was  founded 
on  a  universal  application  of  the  prohibition 
given  by  Moses  for  a  special  occasion,  —  "  Let 
no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day  " 
(Ex.  xvi.  29).  An  exception  was  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  worshipping  at  the  Taberna- 
cle; and  as  2,000  cubits  was  the  prescribed 
space  to  be  kept  between  the  Ark  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
Levitical  cities  on  every  side  (Num.  xxxv.  5), 
this  was  taken  for  the  length  of  a  sabbath-day's 
journey,  measured  from  the  wall  of  the  city  'in 
which  the  traveller  lived.  Computed  from  the 
value  given  above  for  the  cubit,  the  sabbath- 
day's  journev  would  be  just  six-tenths  of  a  mile. 
(rfj  After  the  Captivity,  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
caused  the  use,  probably  of  the  parasang,  and 
certainly  of  the  stadium  and  the  mil-.  Though 
the  first  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  it 


Values  or  Greek  and  Romas  Foot.  —  See  page  992. 
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U  well  to  exhibit  the  ration  of  the  three. 
The  universal  Greek  standard,  the  stadium  of 
600  Greek  feet,  which  was  the  length  of  the 
rare -course  at  Olympia,  occurs  first  in  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  is  common  in  the  N.  T.  Our  ver- 
sion renders  it  furlong ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  8th 
part  of  the  Roman  mile,  as  the  furlong  is  of 
ours  (2  Mace.  xi.  5,  xii.  9.  17,  29;  Luke  xxir. 
13  ;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18  ;  Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16). 
One  measure  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
fathom,  used  in  sounding  by  the  Alexandrian 
mariners  in  St.  Paul's  voyage,  is  the  Greek 
bpyvia,  i.e.  the  full  ttretch  of  the  two  arms  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  height,  and  in  a  man  of  full  stature 
is  six  f«ct.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
values  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  991. 

For  estimating  ami,  and  especially  land,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  used  any  special 
•vsteni  of  aguare  meaaurea  ;  but  thev  were  con- 
tent U>  express  the  length  and  Imndth  of  the  sur- 
face tii  be  measured,  by  the  culut  (Num.  xxxv. 
4,  5  ;  Ex.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez.  xlii.  20, 
xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20;  Rev.  xxi.  16). 

II.  Mrasi'rk«  or  Capacitv.  —  I.  The 
measures  of  capacity  for  liquid*  were  —  (a) 
The  Ug  (Lev.  xiv.  10,  &c.),  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  "  basin."  (&)  The  hin,  a  name  of 
Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the 
llilile  \  Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24  ;  Num.  xv.  4,  7, 
9;  En.  iv.  11,  &c  ).  (r)  The  bath,  the  name 
mean  in,;  "  measured,"  the  largest  of  the  liquid 
measures  (1  K.  vii.  26,  38;  2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Ezr. 
vii.  22;  Is.  v.  10).  The  relative  value*  of  these 
measurev  stand  thus  :  — 


Log 
11 

Hin. 

11 

e  Bath. 

2.  The  dry  measure  contained  the  following 
denominations  :  —  (a)  The  <•«!,,  mentioned  only 
in  2  K.  vi.  25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hoi- 
loir  or  coneai-e.  (A)  The  oiner,  mentioned  only 
in  Kx.  xvi.  16-36.  The  wonl  implies  a  heap; 
and  secondarily,  a  theaf.  (<•)  The  tiah,  or 
"  measure,"  this  being  the  etymological  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  ordinary  measure  for 
household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  18  ;  2  K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  equiv- 
alent occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21. 
(d)  The  ephah,  a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
36;  Lev.  v.  11.  vi.  20;  Num.  v.  15,  xxviii.  5; 
Judg.  vi.  19;  Ruth  ii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  i.  24,  xvii. 
17;  Ez.  xlv.  11.  13.  14.  xlvi.  5.  7.  It,  14).  (e) 
The  hthec,  or  "  half-homer."  literally  meaning 
what  is  poured  out :  it  occurs  only  in  Ho**,  iii.  2. 
(  f)  The  homer,  meaning  he<ip  (Lev.  xxvii.  16  ; 
Num.  xi.  32;  Is.  v.  10;  Ez.  xlv.  13).  It  is 
elsewhere  termed  cor,  from  the  circular  ve*<el 
in  which  it  was  measured  (1  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11  ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5;  Ez.  vii.  22,  xlv. 
14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs  in  Luke 
xvi.  7.  The  following  scale  gives  the  relative 
values  of  these 
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The  ahaolule  valuta  of  the  liquid  and  dry  mea* 
tires  are  stated  differently  by  Josephus  and  the 
rabbinists ;  and,  as  we  are  unable  to  decide  be- 
tween them,  we  give  a  double  estimate  of  the 
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In  the  N.  T.  we  have  notices  of  the  following 
foreign  measures  :  —  (a)  The  metretea  (John  h. 
6 ;  A.  V.  «■  firkin  "),  for  liquids.  (M  The 
rfurnuc  (Rev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  "measure  '),  for 
dry  goods,  (c)  The  ztatie,  applied,  howercr, 
not  to  the  peculiar  measure  so  named  by  the 
Greeks,  but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup 
(Mark  vii.  4,  8  ;  A.  V.  "  pot  "}.  (d)  The  mo- 
dins,  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of 
moderate  dimensions  (Matt.  v.  15;  Mark  i v. 
21  ;  Luke  xi.  33  ;  A.  V.  "  bushel  ")  ;  thoogt 
properly  meaning  a  Roman  measure  amount 
ing  to  'about  a  peck.  The  value  of  the  Attic 
metretea  was  8  6696  gallons  ;  and  coksequently 
the  amount  of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  contain- 
ing on  the  average  2)  metreUe  each,  would  ex- 
ceed 110  gallons  (John  ii.  6).  Verv  possibly, 
however,  the  Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew 
ftath ;  and,  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lowest 
estimate  assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be 
reduced  to  about  60  gallons.  The  c/trrnix  was 
1— 48th  of  an  Attic  medimnu*,  and  contained 
nearly  a  quart.  It  represented  the  amount  of 
corn  for  a  day's  food  ;  and  hence  a  chamix  for  a 
pennv  (or  denarius),  which  usually  purchased 
a  bushel  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  81),  indicated  a  great 
scarcity  (Rev.  vi.  6). 

Well.  The  special  necessity  of  a  supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i.  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has  always 
involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions  of 
property  of  the  highest  importance,  and  some^ 

|  times  given  rise  to  serious  contention.  Thus 

i  the  well  Beershelm  was  opened,  and  its  posses- 
sion attested  with  special  formality  by  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxi.  30.  31).  To  acquire  wells  which 
they  had  not  themselves  dug  was  one  of  the 
marks  of  favor  foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on 
their  entrance  into  Canaan  (Deut.  vi.  11)  ;  tc 
possess  one  is  noticed  as  a  mark  of  independ- 
ence (l'rov.  v.  15) ;  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a  disclaimer  of 

,  interference  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17, 
19,  xxi.  22).     Similar  rights  of  possession. 

J  actual  and  hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  thus  easy  to  under- 
stand how  wells  have  become  in  many  case* 
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links  in  the  history  and  landmarks  in  the  to- 
pography both  of  Palestine  and  of  the  Arabian 
IVniiiMila.  Wells  in  Palestine  are  usually  ex- 
cavate! from  the  solid  limestone  rock,  some- 
times with  steps  to  descend  into  them  (Gen. 
xxiv.  16).  The  brims  are  furnished  with  a 
curb  or  low  wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of 
high  antiquitv  in  the  furrows  worn  by  the  ropes 
used  in  drawing  water.  It  was  on  a  curb  of 
this  sort  that  our  Lord  sat  when  lie  conversed 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6) ;  and  it 
was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover,  which  the  wo- 
man placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  well  at  Bahu- 
rim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  where  the  A.  V.  weakens 
the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.  The  usual 
methods  for  raising  water  arc  the  following  :  — 
1.  The  rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin  ((Jen. 
xxiv.  14-20;  John  iv.  11).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or 
Persian  wheel.  This  consists  of  a  vertical 
wheel  furnished  with  a  set  of  buckets  or  earth- 
em  jars,  attached  to  a  cord  passing  over  the 
wheel,  which  descend  empty  and  return  full  as 
the  wheel  revolves.  3.  A  modification  of  the 
last  method,  by  which  a  man,  sitting  opjK>sitc 
to  a  wheel,  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it  by 
drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing 
another  set  from  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A 
method  very  common,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof,  a  simple  contri- 


it  Egyptian  marhlne  for  raUin*  water,  identical  with 
the  «Aa.W  of  the  pre«ent  day.   t  Wilkin 


i  it  ion.) 


vance  consisting  of  n  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  n  lump  of  clay 
or  some  other  weight,  and  has  at  the  other  a 
bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  are  usually  furnished 
with  troughs  of  wood  or  stone,  into  which  the 
water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persona  or  ani- 
mals coming  to  the  wells.  Unless  machinery 
is  used,  which  is  commonly  worked  by  men, 
women  are  usually  the  water  carriers. 

Whale.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  He- 
brew terms  tan  and  tannin,  variously  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "dragon,"  "whale,0  "serpent." 
*'  sea-monster,"  see  Dragon.  It  remains  for 
us  iu  this  article  to  consider  the  transaction 
recorded,  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of  that  pro- 
phet having  Iwcn  swallowed  up  by  some  "  great 
fish  "  which  in  Matt.  xii.  40  "is  called  cetos 
(*ryrof),  rendered  in  our  version  by  "whale." 

125 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  Greek  word  cetos,  used  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  "  a 
whale,"  or  any  eHacmn ;  like  the  Latin  ceU 
or  cetus,  it  may  denote  any  sea-monster,  either 
"  a  whale,"  or  "  a  shark/'  or  "  a  seal,"  or  "  a 


Crocodile  of  the  NU>.  -  Sec 


tunny  of  enormous  size."  Although  two  or 
three  species  of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  yet  the  "  great  fish  "  that  swallowed 
the  prophet  cannot  properly  be  identified  with 
any  cetacean ;  for,  although  the  sperm-whale 


has  a  gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  body 
of  a  man,  yet  it  can  hardly  lie  the  fish  intended"; 
as  the  natural  food  of  "cetaceans  consists  of 
small  animals,  such  as  medusa'  and  Crustacea. 
I  The  only  tish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a 
I  man  Would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  white 
shark  ( Carcharia*  mh/nris),  that  dreaded  enemy 
of  sailors,  and  the  most  voracious  of  the  family 
of  Si/iia/lila .  This  shark,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  is  quite  able  to 
swallow  a  man  whole.  The  whole  body  of  a 
man  in  armor  has  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  white  shark  ;  and  Captain  King,  in  his 
,  Survey  of  Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one 
which  could  have  swallowed  a  man  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Blumenbach  mentions  that  a 
whole  horse  has  been  found  in  a  shark;  and 
Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of  one,  in 
which,  besides  other  tilings,  he  found  the  whole 
skin  of  a  buffalo,  which,  a  short  time  before,  had 
been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  (i.  p.  27). 
The  white  shark  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Whoat,  the  well-known  valuable  cereal, 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the  account  of 
Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Mesopotamia. 
Egypt  in  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  the 
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growth  of  iu  wheat :  the  l>est  quality  was  all 
Uardcd ;  and  the  same  varieties  existed  in  an- 
cient a*  in  modern  times,  among  which  may  he 
mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality  described  in 
Pharaoh'*  dream  (Gen.  xh.  22).  Baity  Ionia 
was  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  Syria  and  Palestine  pro- 
duced wheat  of  fine  quality,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities (Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlvii.  U,  &e.).  There 
appear  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at 
present  grown  in  Palestine,  the  Triticum  vul- 

C,  the  T.  speJta,  and  another  variety  of 
ded  wheat,  which  appears  to  l>e  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  kind,  the  T.  campmitum.  In  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  our  Lord  alludes  to  grains 
of  wheat  which  in  good  ground  produce  a 
hundred-fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8).  The  common 
Triticum  vulgare  will  sometimes  produce  one 
hundred  grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is  reaped 
towards  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in  June, 
according  to  the  differences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion. It  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then 
ploughed  in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii. 
20),  or  in  rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is. 
xxviii.  25,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds 
wore  planted  opart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and 
fuller  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  into  the  ground 
in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after  the  barley  : 
in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hail,  consequently, 
the  barley  suffered! ;  but  the  wheat  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  so  escaped  injury. 

Whirlwind.  The  Hebrew  tenns  tuphah 
and  se'arah  convey  the  notion  of  a  violent  wind 
or  hurricane  :  the  former,  because  such  a  wind 
twerps  away  every  object  it  encounters  ;  the  latter, 
because  the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed  and 
anilated.  In  addition  to  this,  Gcsenius  gives  a 
similar  sense  to  tfalqal,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (A.  V. 
"heaven"),  and  BY  x.  13  (A.  V.  "wheel"). 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  above  terms 
express  the  specific  notion  of  a  «^»'r/-wind. 
The  most  violent  winds  in  Palestine  come  from 
the  east.  The  whirlwind  is  frequently  used  as 
a  metaphor  of  violent  and  sweeping"  destruc- 
tion. 

Widow.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
no  legal  provision  was  made  lor  the  mainte- 
nance of  widows.  They  were  left  dependent, 
partly  on  the  affection  of  relations,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  eldest  son,  whose  birthright,  or 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imjwsed  such  a 
duty  upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privilc^s 
accorded  to  other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a 
participation  in  the  triennial  third  tithe  (Deut. 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12),  in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv. 
19-21),  and  in  religions  feasts  (Deut.  xvi.  11, 
14).  With  regard  to  the  remarriage  of  willows, 
the  onlv  restriction  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law 
had  reference  to  the  contingency  of  one  lieim; 
left  childless,  in  which  ease  the  brother  of  the, 
deceased  husband  had  a  right  to  marry  tin*  will- 
ow (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6;  Matt.  xxii.  23"-30).  In 
the  Apostolic  Church,  the  widows  were  sus- 
t. lined  at  the  public  expense,  the  relief  being 
daily  administered  in  kind,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  officers  appointed  for  this  sj>ecial 
purpose  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Particular  directions 
are  given  by  St.  Paul  as  to  the  class  of  persons 
entitled  to  such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v. 
3-16).  Out  of  the  bodv  of  such  widows,  a  cer- 
tain number  were  to  he  enrolled,  the  qualifi- 


cations for  such  enrolment  being,  that  thev  were 
not  under  sixty  vears  of  age ;  that  they  had 
lieen  "  the  wife  of" one  man,  probably  meaning 
hut  once  married ;  and  that  they  had  led  useful 
and  charitable  lives  (ver.  9,  10). 

Wife.  [Marriage.] 

Wild  Beasts.  IBkastsJ 

Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.— 

With  all  the  material  for  fixing  tin-  localities  of 
the  Exodus,  the  evidence  for  many  of  them  is 
so  slight  that  the  whole  question  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  The  uncertainties  commence 
from  the  very  starting-point  of  the  route  of  the 
Wandering.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  point 
at  which,  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num. 
xxxiii.  6,  7),  Israel,  now  a  nation  of  freemen, 
emerged  from  that  sea  into  which  they  had 
passed  as  a  nation  of  slaves.  The  fact  that 
from  "  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wildci-nes*." 
their  path  struck  across  the  sea  (Ex.  xiii.  20), 
and  from  the  sea  into  the  same  wilderness  of 
Etham,  seems  to  indicate  the  upper  end  of  tlte 
furthest  tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  as  the  point 
of  crossing.  There  seems  reason  also  to  think 
that  this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Ezion-gebcr, 
a  further  extension  northward  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  land  having  upheaved  its  level. 
[Red  Sea.Passaok  or.)  Their  route  now  lay 
southwards  down  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sites,  and  nt  first  along  the  shore.  The  station 
of  Ayun  Sfousa  (the  Weils  of'  Mors),  with  iu 
tamarisks  and  seventeen  wells,  may  have  served 
for  their  gathering  after  the  passage.  They 
marched  for  three  days  through  the  wildernes* 
of  Sin  i<  or  Etham,  on  the  south-west  margin 
of  the  great  desert  ofParan  ( Et-Tih).  where  they 
found  no  water  (Ex.  xv.  22;  Nnm.  xxxiii.  8). 
It  is  a  part  of  the  belt  of  gravel  which  surrounds 
the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  watlys,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with 
tamarisks,  acacias,  and  a  few  palm-trees.  Near 
one  of  these,  the  Wady  el-'Amarah,  is  a  spring 
called  Ain  Awdnth,  not  only  in  the  position  of 
Marah,  but  with  the  bitter  taste  which  gave  it 
the  name.  The  people,  tormented  wiih  thirst, 
murmured  against  Moses,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  cast  a  certain  tree  into  the  waters 
which  made  them  sweet  (Ex.  xv.  26).  They 
must  have  been  cheered  at  reaching  the  oasis 
of  Emm,  whose  twelve  wells  and  thnvscore 
palm-trees  mark  it  as  one  of  the  imdy*  that 
break  the  desert;  either  the  Wady  Ghumndrl 
or  the  Wady  Useit.  After  passing  the  Wady 
Taiyiheh,  the  mute  descends  through  a  derile 
on  to  a  beautiful  pebbly  beach,  where  Dean 
Stanley  places  the  Encampment  bt  the  Rrn 
Sea,  which  is  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xxxiii. 
10)  next  to  Elim,  but  is  omitted  in  Exodus. 
Here  the  Israelites  had  their  last  view  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Strik- 
ing inland  from  this  point,  they*  entered  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin  (prohably'thc  plain  of 
MurUuth).  which  leads  up  from  "the  shore  to  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ). 
Here  occurred  their  second  great  trial  since 
leaving  Egypt.  Their  unleavened  hrcad  was 
exhausted ;  "and  they  began  to  murmur  that 
they  had  better  have  died  by  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  than  have  been  led  out  to  be  killed  with 
hunger  in  the  wilderness.  But  God  was  teach- 
ing them  to  look  to  Him  for  their  "daily 
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bread,"  which  He  now  ruined  down  from  heaven 
in  the  form  of  rnanriu,  and  continued  the  sup- 

f\y  till  they  reached  Canaan  (Ex.  xvi.  4,  35). 
Manna.]  From  this  valley,  others  lead  up,  by  a 
scries  of  steep  ascents,  into  the  recesses  of  Sinai ; 
resembling  the  beds  of  rivers,  but  without  water, 
und  separated  by  defiles  which  sometimes  be- 
come staircases  of  rock.    Such  were  no  doubt 
the  stations  of  DoniKAH  and  A  lush  (Num. 
xxxiii.  12,  13),  und  such  are  the  Wady*  Sftellui 
and  Mukattib.   From  the  latter,  the  route  passes 
into  the  long  and  winding  Wady  Feiran,  with 
its  groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms,  overhung  by 
the  granite  rocks  of  Mount  Serbal.    This  valley 
answers  in  every  respect  to  Rephidim  (the 
ratting -{daces),  the  very  name  of  which  implies 
a  long  halt  (Ex.  xvii.  1).    Here  the  cry  for 
water  burst  forth  into  an  angry  rebellion  against 
Moses ;  and  God  vouchsafed  a  miracle  for  a 
permanent  supply  during  their  abode  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai.    Moses  was  commanded 
to  go  Ix'fore  the  people,  with  the  ciders  of  Isra- 
el, and  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  water 
flowed  forth  out  of  it.    The  place  was  called 
Massaii  {temptation),  and  Meribah  {chiding  or 
ttrife),  in  memory  of  the  rebellion  by  which  the 
people  tempted  Jehovah,  and  doubted  His  pres- 
ence among  them  (Ex.  xvii.  2-7).    The  spring 
thus  opened  seems  to  have  formed  a  brook, 
which  the  Israelites  used  during  their  whole 
sojourn  near  Sinai  (I)eut.  ix.  21  ;  comp.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  15,  16,  cv.  41).    Hence  the  rock  is  said 
to  have  "followed  them  "  by  St.  Faol,  who 
makes  it  a  type  of  Christ,  the  source  of  the 
spiritual  water  of  life  ( 1  Cor.  x.  4  ;  comp.  Is.  lv. 
1  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  1  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  John  iv.  14,  vii.  35  ; 
Rev.  xxii.  1,17:  the  waters  flowing  out  of  the 
temple,  which  also  stood  on  a  bare  rock,  com- 
plete the  type,  linking  together  Sinai,  Sion,  and 
the  spiritual  sense  of  both).    The  next  stage 
brought  the  Israelites  to  the  Wilderness  ok 
Sinai,  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
(Sivan,  June),  and  here  they  encamped  before 
the  mount  (Ex.  xix.  1,  2).    The  site  of  their 
camp  has  been  identified,  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  with  the  Wady  er-Iiuhah  (the  en- 
clovd plain),  in  front  of  the  magnificent  cliffs  of 
lias  SSfsafch.    On  the  identification  of  Sinai 
itself,  see  Sinai.    The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites 
for  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  an  eventful  one.    The  statements  of  the 
scriptural  narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  Two  Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses' 
vision  of  God,  and  the  vision  of  Jcthro,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  mention  here. 
They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitic  region  for  that 
of  l'aran,  in  which  they  went  three  davs  with- 
out finding  a  permanent  encampment  (Num.  i., 
ix.  15-23,  x.  13,  33,  xi.35,  xii.  16).    In  follow- 
ing  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  we 
must  try  to  determine  two  or  three  chief  posi- 
tions.   The  general  direction  is  northwards 
from  Sinai  "  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites," 
the  highlands  of  Southern  Palestine.    The  two 
extremes  are  the  camp  before  Sinai  on  the 
south,  and  the  "city     of  Kadesh,  or  Kn- 
desh-Barnea,  on  the  north  (Num.  xiii.  26, 
xx.  6,  xxxii.  8).    The  distance  between  these 
points  was  eleven  days'  journey  (aliout  165 
miles),  "by  the  way  "of  Mount  Seir  "  (Deut. 
J.  2).    This  is  evidently  mentioned  as  the  ordi- 


nary route,  and  it  seems  to  be  implied  (though 
this"  must  not  be  assumed  as  certain)  that  it  was 
followed  by  the  Israelites.  Between  "  the  mount 
of  the  Amorites  "  and  the  group  of  Sinai  lies 
the  great  table-land  now  called  the  desert  of  El- 
Tih  (the  wandering).    There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  general  correspondence  to  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days  without 
finding  a  permanent  encampment  (Num.  x.  13, 
33).    It  took  them  some  time  to  get  clear  of  the 
uxidys  about  Sinai;   and  although  Paran  is 
mentioned  from  the  first  as  the  region  into 
which  they  passed,  the  three  important  stations 
of  Taberah,  Kibroth-Hattaavaii,  and  Ha- 
zeroth (Num.  xi.  3,  34,  35,  xxxiii.  17),  can 
[  hardly  be  reckoned  to  Paran,  as  they  are  said 
I  to  have  encamped  in  the  wilderness*  of  Paran 
after  leaving  Hazeroth  (Num.  xii.  16).  Unfor- 
>  tunately  these  throe  names  furnish  little,  if  any, 
clew  to  the  route  they  took  from  Sinai.  Ta- 
berah (a  burning)  records  the  awful  judgment 
that  befell  the  people,  who  now  began  again  to 
murmur  against  Jehovah  (Num.  xi.  23).  The 
name  of  the  next  station,  Kibroth-Hattaa- 
vah  (the  graces  of  lust),  is  of  similar  origin. 
They  loathed  the  manna,  and  asked  for  flesh. 
God  sent  them  quails,  on  which  they  surfeited 
themselves  for  a  whole  month  ;  and  while  the 
flesh  was  vet  between  their  teeth,  they  were 
smitten  with  a  great  plague,  which  gave  the 
place  its  name.    For  the  next  halting-place, 
Hazeroth  (the  enclosures),  a  site  has  been  tound 
at  the  Wady  1/uderah,  on  the  main  route  from 
Sinai  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah 
(Num.  xi.  35).  At  Hazeroth,  Moses  was  troubled 
by  a  seditious  opposition  from  Miriam  and 
Aaron.     Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy ; 
and,  though  she  was  healed  at  the  prayer  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  as  the  high-priest,  was  obliged 
to  shut  her  out  from  the  camp  for  seven  davs ; 
after  which  "  the  people  removed  from  Haze- 
roth, and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran." 
Here  is  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  topography. 
YVc  are  not  told  at  what  point  they  passed  into 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  nor  how  manv  stages 
they  made  in  it.  We  find  them  next  at  Kadesh, 
whence  the  spies  were  sent  out  (Num.  xiii.  26 ; 
Deut.  i.  19)  ;  but  to  determine  the  position  of 
Kadesh  itself  is  the  great  problem  ot  the  whole 
route.    We  obtain  no  help  from  the  list  of  sta- 
tions (Num.  xxxiii.),  in  which  Kadesh  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  name  of  Hazeroth  is  fol- 
lowed by  several  unknown  places,  of  which  it  is 
even  uncertain  whether   they  belong  to  this 
journey,  or  to  the  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness.    The  latter  seems  the  more  proba- 
ble alternative,  since  the  mention  of  Mount 
Hor  (Num.  xiii.  37-41 )  clearly  refers  to  the  for- 
tieth year;  and  at  least  the  eight  preceding  sta- 
ti«ns*(Num.  xiii.  31-37)  are  closely  connected 
with  it  (comp.  Deut.  x.  6,  7) ;  whil'e  the  halt  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xiii.  37)  must  be  understood  of 
a  return  to  that  place  after  the  long  wanderings 
(eomp.  Num.  xx.  I ).    The  only  escape  from 
these  difficulties  is  by  the  hypothesis  that  Kadesh 
served  as  a  sort  of  head-quarters  during  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  wandering.    The  Israelites 
arrived  at  Kadesh  forty  days  before  the  vintage, 
or  about  the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  they 
made  there  a  longer  halt  than  at  any  other 
place,  except  before  Sinai.    At  Kadesh,  Jeho- 
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rah  declared  jo  the  people  that  they  had  reached 
the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  into  which  they 
were  -c  ascend,  to  possess  the  land  Ho  had  giv- 
en ihem  (l)eut.  i.  90,  21).  But  first  the  coun- 
try was  explored  hy  twelve  spies,  who  were 
neads  of  their  resjavtive  triU's  (Num.  xiii. 
1-16;  Dcut.  i.  22,  23).  The  people,  alanued 
by  tin;  report  which  the  spies  brought  back  of 
the  strength  of  the  Canaanitc  cities,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  and  proposed  to  elect  acap- 
tain,  and  to  return  to  Egypt.  God  punished  them 
by  declaring  that  they  should  not  see  the  Prom- 
iscd  Land.  The  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
to  begia  on  the  morrow,  by  their  turning  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea. 
There  they  were  to  wander  for  forty  years  —  a 
year  for  each  duv  that  the  spies  hail  searched 
the  land  —  till  all  the  men  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards  had  left  their  carga^es  in  the  des- 
ert ;  and  then  at  length  their  children,  having 
shared  their  wanderings,  should  enter  on  their 
inheritance  (Num.  xiv.).  Now  that  it  was  too 
lute,  the  people  changed  their  mind  ;  and,  hav- 
ing lost  the  opportunity  given  them  by  God, 
they  tried  to  seize  it  against  His  will.  In  the 
morning,  they  marched  up  the  mountain-pass 
(Es  Suf'n),  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Moses 
tint  it  should  not  prosper;  and  the  Araalekites 
and  Canaanitcs,  coming  down  upon  them  with 
the  Amorites  of  the  mountain,  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  chased  them  as  far  as 
Hormah,  and  even  to  Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv. 
40—T>;  Dent.  i.  41-44).  The  entrance  to  the 
Promised  Land  on  this  side  was  now  hopelessly 
barred  ;  and  their  forlorn  state  is  thus  dcscriltcd 
U\  M   i  -  "  And  ye  returned,  end  wept  before 

.Jehovah;  but  Jehovah  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice  nor  give  ear  unto  you  "  (Dcut.  i.  45, 
4fi).  The  thirty  eight  years  "(or  rather  exactly 
thirty-seven  years  and  a  half)  occupied  in  the 
execution  of  God's  judgment  form  almost  a 
blank  In  the  sacred  history.  Their  close  may 
he  Hx>  d  at  the  period  of  "the  final  inarch  from 
Kadcsh  to  Mount  Hor,and  thence  down  through 
rli  '  Am!*ih,  and  up  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Seir,  to  the  plains  of  Moab  ( Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
37;  Dcut.  li.  2.1).  But  the  intervening  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  arc  most  difficult  to  as- 
sign to  their  projaT  place  —  whether  to  the  first 
or  final  stay  at  hadesh.or  to  the  year-,  between. 
The  mystery  which  hangs  over  this  period 
seems  like  an  awful  silence  into  which  the  rel>- 
els  sink  away.  After  the  rout  in  Hormah,  the 
people  *'  ubo'de  in  Kadesli  many  days  "  (Dcut. 
I.  4ti).  This  phrase  may  possibly  cover  the 
whulo  period  of  the  wandering;  and  Kadesli 
may  very  well  he  taken  for  a  general  name  of 
the  wilderness  (see  Ps.  xxix.  8).  The  direction 
in  which  the  people  started  on  their  wanderings 
is  il  -fined  "  by  the  wvn/  of  (he.  /•'<*/  Son  "  (Num. 
xiv.  25  ;  Dent.  i.  4<»),  which  seems  clearlv  to 
mean  down  the  Amlmh  to  the  head  of  the  Elan- 
itic  Gulf.  Now  it  -tvm>  thai  the  passage  in 
Deut.  ii.  1  must  l>c  referred  to  this  same  "  turn- 
ing into  the  wilderness  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea," 
and  not  to  the  final  inarch,  the  signal  for  which 
is  recorded  at  vcr.  3;  a  el  this  is  confirmed  by 
;h  •  computation  of  the  thirty-eight  vears  of 
w.u)  lering  from  the  time  they  left  Kadcsh-bar- 
ie  i  (Nam.  xiv.  14).  If  this  "he  so,  we  have  n 
view  to  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  in  the 


words  "  and  we  compassed  Mount  Seir  many 
davs,"  —  words  which  point  to  the  Arabak. 
With  this  agrees  the  notice  of  their  last  march 
back  to  Kadesh,  being  from  Ezion-gaber  at 
the  head  of  the  (Jul/  of  Akabak  (Num.  xxxiii 
36). 

Willows  arc  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40 ; 
Job  xl.  22 ;  Is.  xliv.  4  ;  Ps.  exxxvii.  2.  With 
resiiect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the  captive  Is- 
raelites hung  their  harps,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  weeping-willow  (Salix  fiabylonica)  is 
intended.  'I  his  tree  grows  abundantly  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
as  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
willows  is  generic,  and  includes  several  specie* 
of  the  large  family  of  Sailers,  which  is  well 
represented  in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands; 
such  as  the  Sal ix  alba,  S.  viminalis  (osier),  S. 

Willows,  the  Brook  of  the.  a  wady 

mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  in  his  dirge  over 
Moab.  His  language  implies  that  it  was  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  and  is  possi- 
bly identical  with  a  wady  mentioned  by  Amos 
(vi.  14)  as  the  then  recognized  southern  limit 
of  the  northern  kingdom.  This  latter  apjniars 
in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  river  of  the  wilderness." 
Widely  as  they  differ  in  the  A.  V.,  the  names 
are  all"  hut  identical  in  the  original. 

Wills.  Under  a  system  of  close  inheritance 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  bequest  in 
respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right  of  re- 
demption and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee 
Year.  But  the  law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by 
will  of  such  limited  interest  in  land  as  was  con- 
sistent with  thoso  rights.  The  case  of  houses 
in  walled  towns  was  different ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact,  have  frequently 
been  bequeathed  W  will  (Lev.  xxv.  30).  Two 
instances  arc  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  under  tlie 
Law,  of  testamentary  disposition,  (1)  effected 
in  the  case  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23), 
(2)  recommended  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2 
K.  x\.  1  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  1). 

Wimple,  an  old  English  word  for  hood  or 
veil,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  iii.  22.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  is  translated  "veil"  in  Ruth  iii. 
15;  but  it  signifies  rather  a  kind  of  shawl  or 
mantle. 

Window.  [House.] 

Winds.  That  the  Hebrews  recognized  the 
existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing, 
broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  custom  of  using  the  expression 
'•  four  winds  "  as  equivalent  to  the  "  four  quar- 
ters "  of  the  hemisphere  ( Ez.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Dan. 
viii.  8;  Zceh.  ii.  6;  Matt.  xxiv.  31).  Th* 
north  wind,  or,  as  it  was  usually  called.  "  the 
north,"  was  naturally  the  coldest  of  the  four 
(Ecclus.  xliii.  20)  ;  and  its  presence  is  hence  in- 
voked, as  favorable  to  vegetation,  in  Cant.  iv. 
16.  It  is  described  in  Pro  v.  xxv.  23  as  bring- 
ing rain  :  in  this  ease,  we  must  understand  the 
north  west  wind.  The  north-west  wind  prevails 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  beginning  of 
Novcmlier,  and  the  north  wind  from  June  to 
the  equinox.  The  east  wind  crosses  the  sandv 
wastes  of  Arabia  Dcserta  before  reaching  Pal- 
estine, and  was  hence  termed  "  the  wind  of  the 
wilderness"  (Job  i.  19  ;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  blows 
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with  violence,  and  is  hence  supposed  to  oe  used 
generally  for  any  violent  wind  (Job  xxvii.  21, 
xxxviii."24 ;  Pi.  xlviii.  7 ;  la.  xxvii.  8 ;  Ei 
xxvii.  26).  In  Palestine,  th«.  -ast  wind  prevails 
from  February  to  June  The  south  wind, 
which  traverses  the  Arabian  Peninsula  before 
reaching  Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tremely hot  (Job  xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55). 
The  west  and  south  west  winds  reach  Palestine 
loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  ihe  Med- 
iterranean, and  are  hence  expressively  termed 
by  the  Arabs  '  the  fathers  of  the  rain.'  West- 
erly wind*  prevail  in  Palestine  from  November 
to  February.  In  addition  c  the  four  regular 
•vinds,  we  have  notice  in  'he  Bible  of  the  local 
.quails  (Mark  ir  3"  Luke  viii.  23),  to  which 
Jie  Sea  of  Genesareth  was  liable.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  St  Paul'--  voyage,  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  Ltjv>  to  describe  the  south-west  ] 
wind  ;  rh^  ^.tin  Cam*  or  Caurut,  the  north- 
west win  Acts  xxvii.  12);  and  Euroelydon, 
a  wind  a  verv  violent  character,  aiming  from 
E  N   -..  (Acts  xxvii.  14.) 

Wine.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  car- 
ri3-4  back,  in  the  Bible,  to  the  age  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  20,  21 ),  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the 
process  is  apparently,  though  not  explicitly, 
attributed.  The  natural  history  and  culture  of 
the  vine  is  described  under  a  separate  head. 
(Vine.)  The  only  other  plant  wnose  fruit  is 
noticed  as  having  been  converted  into  wine  was 
the  pomegranate  (Cant.  viii.  2).  In  Palestine, 
the  vintage  takes  place  in  September,  and  is 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  The  ripe  fruit 
was  gathered  in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  aa  repre- 
sented in  Egyptian  paintings,  and  was  carried 
to  the  wke-prcss.  It  was  then  placed  in  the 
npper  ore  of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of 
which  the  wine-press  was  formed,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  "  treading,"  which  has 


prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and  South 
European  countries  (Neh.  xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv. 
11  ;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33;  Am. 
ix.  13;  Rev.  xix.  15).  A  certain  amount  of 
juice  exuded  from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its  own 
pressure  before  the  treading  commenced.  This 
appears  to  have  been  kept  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  juice,  and  to  have  formed  the  "  sweet 
»»ine"  noticed  in  Acta  ii.  13.    (See  above.) 


The     i   i>ung"  was  effected  by  one  or  more 
men,  it-cording  to  the  size  of  the  vat.  They 
encouraged  one  another  bv  shouts  (L*.  xvi.  9, 
10    Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33).    Their  legs  and 
garments  were  dyed  red  with  the  juice  (Gen. 
xlix.  II  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  2,  3).    The  expressed  juice 
escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or 
was  at  once  collected  in  vessels.    A  hand-press 
was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt ;  but  we  have 
no  notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible. 
As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.    Sometimes  it 
was  preserved  in  its  unfermentcd  state,  and 
drunk  as  must ;  but  more  generally  it  was  bot- 
tled off"  after  fermentation,  and,  if  it  were  de- 
signed to  be  kept  for  some  time,  a  certain 
amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  body  ( Is. 
xxv.  6).     The  wine  consequently  required  to 
be  "  refined  "  or  strained  previously  to  being 
brought  to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6).    To  "wine  is  at- 
tributed the  "darklv  flashing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix. 
12  ;  A.V.  ««  red  "),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov. 
xx.  I  ;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the 
spirit  (Prov.  xxxi.  6;  Is.  v.  11  ;  Zech.  ix.  15, 
x.  7),  the  enchaiued  affections  of  its  votaries 
(Hos.  iv.  11),  the  perverted  judgment  (Prov. 
xxxi.  5;  Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  n.tlecent  exposure 
(Hab.  ii.  15,  16),  and  the  sickness  resulting 
from  the  heat  (chrmah,  A.V.  "  bottles  ")  of  wine 
(Hos.  vii.  5).    It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  Hebrew  wine  was  fermented ;  but  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  mind  by  a  general 
review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  the  Hebrew 
words  indicating  wine  refer  to  fermented,  in- 
toxicating wine.    The  notices  of  fermentation 
are  not  very  decisive.    A  certain  amount  of 
fermentation  is  implied  in  the  distention  of  the 
leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was  placed  in 
them,  and  which  was  liable  to  butst  old  bottles. 
It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  preserved  in 
the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or  bottles, 
and  then  burying"  it  in  the  earth.    The  min- 
gling that  we  "read  of  in  conjunction  with  wine 
mav  have  been  designed  either  to  increase  or 
to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  wine,  according 
as  spices  or  water  formed  the  ingredient  that 
was  added.    The  notices  chiefly  favor  the  for- 
mer view  ;  for  mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for 
high  festivals  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of 
excess  (Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  v.  22).    At  the 
same  time,  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought.    The  wine  "mingled  with  myrrh," 
given  to  Jesus,  was  deigned  to  deaden  pain 
(Mark  xv.  23);  and  the  spiced  pomegranato 
wine  prepared  by  the  bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may 
well  have  been  of  a  mild  character.   In  the  New 
Testament,  the  character  of  the  "sweet  wine," 
noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13,  calls  for  some  little  re- 
mark.    It  could  not  be  new  wine  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  about  eight 
months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  vintage 
and  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.    The  explanations 
of  the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead  us  to 
infer  that  its  luscious  qualities  were  due,  not  to 
its  being  recently  made,  hut  to  its  l>cing  pro- 
duced from  the  verv  purest  juice  of  the  grape. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of 
Palestine  varied  in  qnalitv,  and  were  named 
after  the  localities  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  onlv  wines  of  which  we  have  special  notice 
belonged  to  Syria :  these  were  the  wine  of  Hcl- 
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bon  (Ex.  xxvii.  18).  and  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 
Came  I  for  its  aroma  ( Hos.  xiv.  7 ).  With  regard 
to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life,  then*  is  little 
to  remark.  It  was  produced  00  occasions  of 
ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  ami  at  fes- 
tival*, such  as  tnnrria.'i-s  (John  ii.  3).  Under 
the  Mosaic  Law,  wine  formed  the  usual  drink- 
offering  that  accompanied  the  dailv  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40),  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  13),  and  other  offering 
(Num.  xv.  5).  Tithe  was  to  lie  paid  of  wine 
as  of  other  products.  The  priest  was  also  to 
receive  rtrst-fru.it->  of  wine,  as  of  other  articles 
(Dent  xviii.  4;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  use 
of  wine  at  the  I'as  lial  Feast  was  uot  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  hut  had  become  nn  established 
custom,  at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water 
on  these  occasions.  Hence,  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  it  was  usual  to  mix  the  sacramen- 
tal wine  with  water. 

Wine-Press.  From  the  scanty  notices 
contained  in  the  Biide,  we  gather  that  the 
wine-presses  of  the  .lews  consisted  of  two  recep- 
tacles or  vats,  placed  at  different  elevations,  in 
the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were  trod- 
den, while  the  lower  on*'  received  the  expressed 
juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned  together 
only  in  Joel  iii.  13:  "The  press  is  full,  the 
fats  overflow."  —  the  upper  vat  being  full 
Of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with  the 
must.  (See  page  997.)  The  two  vats  were 
usually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
margin;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-press- 
es, so  constructed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 
tine. 

Winnowing.   (Aorici  i-ti  re  ] 
Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach. 

[El  CXKSIASTICr*.] 

Wisdom,  the,  of  Solomon,  a  book 

of  the  Apocrypha,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  (chap,  i.-ix.)  containing  the  doc- 
trine of  wisdom  in  its  moral  and  intellectual 
aspects  ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of  wisdom 
as  shown  in  history  (chap,  x.-xix.).  The  first 
part  contains  the  praise  of  wisdom  as  the 
source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with  the 
teaching  of  sensualists;  and  next  the  praise  of 
wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical  anil  intellect- 
ual life,  the  stay  of  princes,  and  the  interpreter 
of  the  universe.  The  second  part,  again,  fol- 
lows the  action  of  wisdom  summarily,  as  pro- 
serving  God's  servants,  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Caiiaanites.  From  internal 
evidence,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek,  at  Alex-  I 
andria,  some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo 
(about  120-80  0.0.). 

Wise  Men.  [Magi.] 

Witch,  Witchcrafts.  [Maoic] 

Witness.  Among  special  provisions  with 
respect  to  evidence  are  the  following:  —  1. 
Two  witnesses  at  least  ere  required  to  establish 
any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Dent.  xvii.  6; 
John  viii.  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1  ;  comp.  1  Tim.  v. 
19).  2.  In  the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evi- 
dence besides  the  husband's  was  desired  (Num. 
r.  13).  3.  The  witness  who  withheld  the  truth 
was  censured  (Lev.  v.  1).  4.  False  witness 
was  punished  with  the  punishment  due  to  the  j 


offence  which  it  sought  to  establish.  5.  Slaa 
derous  reports  and  officious  witness  are  dis. 
fuuruged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1  ;  Lev.  xix.  16,  18, 
Ac.).  6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  execu. 
tioners  (Phut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7;  Acts  vii.  58). 
7.  In  COM  of  an  animal  left  in  charge,  and  torn 
by  wild  U-jists,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the 
carcass  in  proof  of  the  fact,  and  disproof  of  his 
own  criminality  (Ex.  xxii.  13).  8.  According 
to  Josephus,  women  and  slaves  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  bear  testimony.  In  the  N.  T.,  the 
original  notion  of  a  witness  is  exhibited  in 
the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his  belief 
in  the  gospel  by  personal  suffering.  Hencv 
it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  term 
"  martyr,"  the  Greek  word  for  "  witness,"  has 
arisen. 
Wizard.  [Magic] 

Wolf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  common  Cants  Input, 
and  that  this  is  the  animal  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Wolves  were  doubtless 
far  more  common  in  biblical  times  than  /hey 
are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally  6ecn  by 
modern  travellers.  The  following  are  the 
scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf:  — its  ferocity 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlix.  27 ;  Ez.  xxii.  27"; 
Hah.  i.  8;  Matt.  vii.  15:  its  nocturnal  habits, 
in  Jer.  v.  6  ;  Zcph.  iii.  3  ;  Hah.  i.  8 :  its  attack, 
ing  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x.  12  ;  Matt.  x.  »6 ; 
Luke  x.  3.  Isaiah  (xi.  6,  lxv.  25)  foretells  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah  under  the  meta- 
phor of  a  wolf  dwelling  with  a  lamb :  cruel 
persecutors  are  compared  with  wolves  (Matt 
x.  16  ;  Acts  xx.  29). 

Women.  The  position  of  women  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  contrasts  favorably  with 
that  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  assigned 
to  them  generally  in  Eastern  countries.  The 
most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  modern  Oriental 
society  was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  enjoyed 
by  women.  Instead  of  being  immured  in  a 
harem,  or  npj>earing  in  public  with  the  face 
covered,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  ancient 
times  mingled  freely  and  openly  with  the  other 
sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of  ordinary  life. 
Rehekah  travelled  on  a  camel,  with  her"  face 
unveiled,  until  she  came  into  the  presence  of 
her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64,  65).  Jacob  sa- 
luted Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the  presence  of  the 
shepherds  (Gen.  xxix.  11).  Women  played 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  public  celebrations 
(Ex.  xv.  20,  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  34).  The  Odes  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
1,  &c.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  position  of 
the  sex  in  that  period.  Women  also  occasion- 
ally held  public  offices,  particularly  that  of 
prophetess  or  inspired  teacher  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  Nch.  vi.  14;  Lukeii.  36;  Judg. 
It.  4).  The  management  of  household  affairs 
devolved  mainly  on  the  women.  The  value  of 
a  virtuous  and  active  housewife  forms  a  fre- 
quent topic  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xi.  16, 
xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10,  4c).  Her  influence 
was  of  course  proportionahlv  great.  The  effect 
of  polygamy  was  to  transfer  female  influence 
from  the  wives  to  the  mother.  Polygamy  also 
necessitated  a  separate  establishment  for  the 
wives  collectively,  or  for  each  individually. 
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Wood.  [Forest] 


Wool  was  an  article  of  the  highest  value 
amonir  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Peut 
xxii.  II  ;  Joh  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxxi.  IS;  Ez. 
xxxiv.  3;  Hos.  ii.  5).  The  importance  of 
wool  is  incidentally  shown  hy  the  notice  that 
Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  certain  number 
of  rams  "with  the  wool"  (2  K.  hi.  4).  The 
wool  of  Damascus  was  highly  prized  in  the 
mart  of  Tyre  (Er.  xxvii.  18)."  The  Israelites 


were  forbidden  to  wear  a  garment  mingled  of 
woollen  and  linen  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii. 
11). 

Woollen  (Linen,  and).  Among  the 
laws  against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one 
to  this  effect .  "  A  garment  of  mixtures  [sfutat- 
nez\  shall  not  come  upon  thee  "  (Lev.  xix.  19) ; 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Dent.  xxii.  11,  "  thou 
shult  not  wear  shaatnez,  wool  and  flax  together." 
Our  version,  bv  the  help  of  the  latter  passage, 
has  rendered  the  strange  word  thaatna  in  the 
former,  "of  linen  and  woollen  ;  "  while  in  Deut. 
it  is  translated  "  a  garment  of  divers  sorts." 
Two  things  only  appear  to  be  certain  bIkjiu 
thaatnez,  —  that  "it  is  a  foreign  word,  and  that 
its  origin  has  not  at  present  been  traced.  Its 
signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in  Deut. 
xxii.  II.  Jablonski  favors  the  suggestion  of 
Forster,  that  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  shtmtnts,  and  that 
this  word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
written  by  them  in  the  form  ghaatnez.  The 
reason  given  by  Joscphus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  1 1 )  for 
the  law  which  prohibited  the  wearing  a  gar- 
ment woven  of  linen  and  woollen  is,  that  such 
were  worn  by  the  priests  alone.  Spencer  con- 
jectured that  the  use  of  woollen  and  linen  in- 
woven in  the  same  garment  prevailed  amongst 
the  ancient  Zabii. 

Worm,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
several  Hebrew  words.  Sag,  which  occurs  in 
Is.  li.  8,  probably  denotes  some  particular 
species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
wool.  Rimmah  (Ex.  xvi.  20)  points  evidently 
to  various  kinds  of  maggots,  and  the  larva?  of 
insects  which  feed  on  putrefying  animal  matter, 
rather  than  to  earthworms.  TSle'dh  is  applied 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  39  to  some  kinds  of  larvae  de- 
structive to  the  vines.  Various  kinds  of  insects 
attack  the  vine,  amongst  which  one  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Ttirtrir  vitisana,  the  little 
caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of 
the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds 
together  by  spinning  a  web  around  them.  In 
Job  xix.  26,  xxi.  26,  xxiv.  20,  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  worms  (insect  larvae)  feeding  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  buried.  There  is  the  same 
allusion  in  Is.  lxvi.  24,  which  words  arc  applied 
by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48)  metaphori- 
cally to  the  torments  of  the  guilty  in  the  world 
of  departed  spirits.  The  death  of  Herod  Agrip- 
pa  I.  was  caused  by  worms  (Acts  xii.  23) :  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death 
took  place  five  days  after  his  departure  from 
the  theatre.  Whether  the  worms  were  the 
cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease  is  an  imma- 
terial question. 

Wormwood  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  in  Deut.  xxix.  18,  where  of  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  it  is  said,  "  Lest  there  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  wormwood  "  (sec  also  Prov. 
v.  4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiii.  13,  Lam.  Hi.  15. 
19,  wormwood  is  symbolical  of  hitter  calamity 
and  sorrow:  unrighteous  judges  are  said  to 
"turn  judgment  to  wormwood  "  (Am.  v.  7). 
The  Orientals  typified  sorrows,  cruelties,  and 
calamities  of  any  kind,  by  plants  of  a  poisonous 
or  bitter  nature.  The  name  of  the  star  which, 
at  the  sound  of  the  third  angel's  trumpet,  fell 
upon  the  rivers,  was  called  Wormwood  (Rev- 
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riii.  11).  Four  kinds  of  wormwood  are  found 
in  Palestine,  —  Artemisia  Xtiotica,  A.  Judaica, 
A.  frtdiiitBi,  and  A.  ciiurea. 

Worshipper,  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  neocflrm,  used  once  only,  Act*  xix.  35  ; 
in  the  margin,  "  Temple- keeper."  The  tmxorm 
wu  originally  an  attendant  in  a  temolc,  prob- 
ably intra* tad  with  its  charge.  The  divine 
honors  paid  in  later  Greek  time*  to  eminent 
persons,  even  in  their  lifetime,  were  imitated 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Roman*  under  the 
empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term  marnrot 
became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  communities 
which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emperors  jven  during  their  live*.  The  first 
occurrence  ,  f  the  term  in  connection  with 
Kphesus  is  on  coin*  of  the  age  of  Nero  (a.d. 


t  Egyptian  Adoration.  iWllkinaon.) 


Wrestling.  [Gam**.] 

Writing.  There  is  no  account  in  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  origin  of  writing.  Throughout  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion, 
direct  or  indirect,  either  to  its  practice  or  exist- 
ence. That  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
seph were  acquainted  with  writing  of  a  certain 
kind,  there  is  evidence  to  prove ;  but  there  i» 
nothing  to  show,  that,  up  to  this  period,  the 
knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew  family.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  evidence  against  it 
Writing  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xvii.  14  ;  and  the  connection  clearly  implies  thut 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  the  first  time,  but 
was  so  familiar  as  to  "l»e  used  for  historic  rec- 
ord*. Moses  is  commanded  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  Amalek's  onslaught  in  the  desert 
by  committing  it  to  writing.  The  tables  of 
the  testimony  an;  said  to  be  "  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides; 
and  "  tho  writing  was  the  writing  of  God, 
graven  upon  the.  tables  "  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The 
engraving  of  the  gerns  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  1 1 ),  ami  the  inscription  npon 
the  mitre  ( Ex.  xxxix.  30),  have  to  do  more  with 
the  art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the  writer ;  hut 
both  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic  charac- 
ters. 'I  he  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  "in  the  book."  and  blot- 
ted out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  applica- 
tion of  writing  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  among  the*  com- 
mon people.  Up  to  this  point,  such  knowledge 
is  onlv  attributed  to  Moses  and  the  priests. 
From  Dent  xxiv.  1.  3,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  extended  to  others.    It  is  not 


absolutely  necessary  to  infer  from  thi*  that  tL 
art  of  writing  was  an  accomplishment  possessed 
by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  third  party  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  these  u  hills  of  divorcement," 
though  apftarently  so  informal,  were  the  work 
of  professional  scribes.  It  was  enjoined  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18),  that 
he  should  transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his 
own  private  study.  If  we  examine  the  instances 
in  which  writing  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  cases 
the  writers  were  men  of  superior  position.  In 
Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  clearly  a  distinction 
drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able  to  read, 
and  the  man  who  was  not ;  and  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  accomplishment*  of 
reading  and  writing  were  not  widely 


among  the  people,  when  we  find  that  they  i 
universally  attributed  to  those  of  high  rank  or 
education,  kings,  priest*,  prophets,  and  profes- 
sional scribes.  In  the  name  Kirjath-scphcr 
(Book-town,  Josh.  xv.  15),  there  is  an  indication 
of  a  knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Semitic  family,  being  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own  historical 
records,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  further  ques- 
tions arise,  What  character  they  made  use  of? 
and  whence  thev  obtained  it  1  Recent  investi- 
gations have  shown  that  the  square  Hebrew 
character  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and 
has  bam  formed  from  a  more  ancient  type  by  a 
gradual  process  of  development.  What,  then, 
was  this  ancient  type  '  Most  probably  the  Phoe- 
nician. To  the  Phcenicians,  the  daring  seamen, 
and  adventurous  colonisers  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honor  of  the  invention 
of  letters.  The  old  Semitic  alphabets  mav  be 
divided  into  two  principal  classes :  1 .  The 
Phoenician,  as  it  exists  in  the  inscriptions  in 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Carpcntras,  and  the  coins  of 
Phoenicia  and  her  colonies.  From  it  are  de- 
rived the  Samaritan  character,  and  the  Greek. 
2.  The  Hcbrew-Chaldee  character,  to  which 
belong  tho  Hebrew  square  character ;  the  Pal- 
myrene,  which  has  some  tracts  of  a  cursive 
hand  ;  the  Estrangelo,  or  anciet/t  Syriac ;  and 
the  ancient  Arabic  or  Cufic.  It  was  probably 
about  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ 
that  the  square  character  assumed  its  present 
form,  though  in  a  question  involved  in  so 
much  uncertainty  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
with  great  positiveness.  The  Alphabet.  —  The 
oldest  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  psalms 
and  poems  ;  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi., 
cxii.,  exix.,  cxlv. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  ltV-31  ;  Lam. 
i.-iv.  From  these,  we  ascertain  that  the  num. 
I»er  of  the  letters  was  twentv-two,  as  at  present. 
The  Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of 
the  same  number.  It  has  Itecn  argued  by  many 
that  the  alphabet  of  the  Phcenicians  at  first  con- 
sisted only  of  sixteen  letters.  The  legend,  a* 
told  bv  Plinv  (vii.  56),  is  as  follows.  Cadmus 
brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  letters  : 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War.  Palamedes  added 
four  others,  O.  5.  *.  X;  and  Simonide*  of  Melos 
four  more.  Z,  H.  +,  Q.  W ritina-mtUerials,  — 
The  oldest  documents  which  contain  the  writ- 
ing of  a  Semitic  race  are  probably  the  brick* 
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•f  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on  which  are  impressed 

the  cuneiform  Assyrian  inscriptions.  There  is, 
however,  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews.  Wood  was  used  upon 
come  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3),  and  writing  tab- 
lets of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in  2  Esd.  xiv. 
24.  The  "  lead,"  to  which  allusion  is  mode  in 
Job  xix.  24,  is  suptwsed  to  have  been  poured 
when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made 
by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  durublc.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  muterial 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed 
skin  in  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that 
the  dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  He- 
brews (Ex.  xxv.  5;  Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  had  at- 
tained great  perfection,  the  leather-cutters  con- 
stituting one  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  third  caste.  Perhnps  the  Hebrews  may 
have  borrowed,  among  their  other  acquirements, 
the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Egyptians,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence.  In  the  Bi- 
ble, the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are 
in  2  John  12,  where  dairies  (A.  V.  "paper") 
occurs,  which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  pa- 
i»er.  and  3  Mace.  iv.  20,  where  charttrta  is  found 
m  the  same  sense.  Herodotus,  after  telling  us 
that  the  Ionians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from 
the  Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their 
books  skins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep- 
skins and  goat-skins  when  short  of  paper. 
Parchment  was  used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  the  time  of  Joscphus,  and  the  mem- 
I/ram?  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13  were  skins  of  parchment. 
It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  Talmud 
that  the  Law  should  lie  written  on  the  skins  of 
clean  animals,  tame  or  wild,  or  even  of  clean 
birds.  The  skins  when  written  npon  were 
formed  into  rolls  (mtfjilldth ;  Ps.  xl.  8;  com  p. 
Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Jcr.  xxxvi.  14;  Ez.  ii.  9;  Zecli. 
v.  1 ).  They  were  rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks, 
and  fastened  with  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which 
were  scaled  (Is.  xxix.  11  ;  Dan.  xii.  4;  Rev. 
v.  t,  &c.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii.  9 ;  Rev. 
v.  1.  They  were  divided  into  columns  (A.  V. 
"leaves,"  Jcr.  xxxvi.  23)  ;  the  upper  margin 
was  to  he  not  less  than  three  fingers  broad, 
the  lower  not  less  than  four ;  and  a  space  of 
two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left  between 
every  two  columns.  But  besides  skins,  which 
were  used  for  the  more  permanent  kinds  of 
writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax  (Luke 
\.  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life. 
Several  of  these  were  fastened  together,  and 
formed  volumes.  They  were  written  upon  with 
a  pointed  style  (Job' xix.  24),  sometimes  of 
iron  (Pa.  xlv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For 
harder  materials,  a  graver  (Ex.  xxxii.  4  ;  Is. 
viii.  1 )  was  employed.  For  parchment  or  skins, 
a  reed  was  used  (3  John  13  ;  3  Mace,  v.  20). 
The  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  "black," 
like  the  Greek  fU?Jiv  (2  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  *2  John  12  ; 
3  John  13),  was  to  l>e  of  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  gnll-juicc.  It  was  carried  in  an  inkstand, 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2, 
3),  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 
To  professional  seribei  there  are  allusions  in 
Ps.  xlv.  1  ;  Ezr.  vii.  6 ;  2  Esd.  xiv.  24. 
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[Month.] 

Y. 


Yarn.  The  notice  of  yarn  is  contained  in 
an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1  K.  x.  28 
(2  Chr.  i.  16).  The  Hebrew  Received  Text  is 
questionable.  The  probability  is,  that  the  term 
does  refer  to  some  entrepot  of  Egyptian  com- 
merce ;  but  whether  Tckoah,  as  in  the  LXX., 
or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is  doubtful.  Gescnius 
gives  the  sense  of  "  uuml>er "  as  applying 
equally  to  the  merchants  ami  the  horses:  — 
"  A  ootid  of  the  king's  merchants  bought  a 
drove  (of  horse*}  at  a  price  ;  "  but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2  Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  render- 
ing. The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived 
from  Jewish  interpreters. 

Year.  Two  years  were  known  to,  and  ap- 
parently used  by,  the  Hebrews.  1.  A  year  of 
360  days,  contuiuing  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in 
the  prophetical  Scriptures*.  The  time,  times,  and 
a  half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  "  time" 
means  "  year,"  evidently  represent  the  sume 
period  as  the  forty-two  months  (Rev.  xi.  2) 
and  1,260  davs  of  the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6)  ; 
for  360  X  3*i  =  1,260,  and  30  x  42  m  1,260. 
This  year  jierfcctly  corresponds  to  the  Egyp- 
tian vague  year,  without  the  five  intercalary 
days.  It  appears  to  have  liecn  in  use  in  Noah  s 
time,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Flood.  A  year  of  360  days  is 
the  rudest  known.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  spu- 
rious lunar  months,  and  was  proltably  the  par- 
ent of  the  lunar  vear  of  354  days,  and  the  vague 
year  of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  though  in 
some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar;  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  vear  is  as 
old  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew 
vear  was  not  an  Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing 
is  said  of  its  being  new,  save  in  its  time  of  com- 
mencement, it  was  perhaps  earlier  in  use  among 
the  Israelites,  and  either  brought  into  Egypt 
by  them,  or  borrowed  from  Shemitic  settlers. 
2~.  The  year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  muy  be  suid  to  have  been 
then  instituted ;  since  n  current  month,  Abib, 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  which  the  first  Passover 
was  kept,  was  then  mude  the  first  mo/ith  of  (he 
year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  year 
can  he  clearly  determined,  though  we  cannot 
fix  those  of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially 
solar;  for  the  "offerings  of  productions  of  the 
earth,  first-fruits,  harvest-produce,  and  ingath- 
ercd  fruits,  were  fixed  to  certain  days  of  the 
year,  two  of  which  were  in  the  periods  of  great 
feasts,  the  thin!  itself  a  feast  reckoned  from  one 
of  the  former  days.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
months  were  lunar,  each  commencing  with  a 
new  moon.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
some  method  of  adjustment.  The  first  point 
to  be  decided  is  how  the  commencement  of 
each  year  was  fixed.    Probably  the  Hebrews 
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incd  their  new  year'*  day  bv  the  olwir- 
vation  of  heliacal  or  other  star-risings  or  wi- 
tings  known  to  mark  the  right  time  of  the  solar 
year.  It  follows,  from  the  determination  of 
the  proper  new  moon  of  the  first  month,  wheth- 
er hy  observation  of  a  stellar  phenomenon,  or 
of  the  forwardness  of  the  crops,  that  the  method 
of  intercalation  ean  otdy  have  bean  that  in  use 
after  the  Captivity,  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth 
month  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  be- 
fore the  equinox  for  the  off-ring  of  the  tir>t- 
f ruits  to  Ik:  made  at  the  time  fixed.  The  later 
.lews  had  two  commencements  of  the  year; 
whence  it  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  said 
that  they  had  two  years,  the  sacred  year  anil 
the  civil.  We  prefer  to  speak  of  the  sacred  and 
civil  reckoning*.  The  sacred  reckoning  was 
that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to 
which  the  first  month  was  Ahib:  bv  the  civil 


name,  muktr  aggtmign,  "  the  plain  of  ths 
swamp,"  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  thing 
but  the  marsh  which  borders  the  Lake  of  Huuk 
on  the  north  side,  and  which  was  probably 
more  extensive  in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it 
now  is.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Stanley  has 
]tointed  out  how  appropriate  a  situation  for  this 
memorable  tree  is  afforded  by  "  a  green  plain 
.  .  .  studded  with  massive  terebinths,"  which 
adjoins  on  the  south  the  plain  containing  the 
remains  of  Kedesh.  These  two  suggestions  — 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modern  Christian 
student  —  may  Ik*  left  side  by  side  to  await  the 
result  of  future  investigation.  The  Am,  or 
correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substitute*  Zaanan- 
nim  for  Zaanaim;  and  the  same  form  is  found 


in  Ji 


xix.  33. 


reckoning,  the  first  month  was  the  seventh. 
The  interval  Itetwecn  the  two  commencements 
was  thus  exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the"  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  a  change  of  commencement,  not 
the  introduction  of  a  new  year  ;  and  that 
thenceforward  the  year  hnd  two  beginnings, 
respectively,  at  altout  the  vernal  and  the  autum- 
nal equinoxes.    The  year  was  divided  into  — 

1,  Smmmt.  Two  eeuone  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  "  summer"  and  "  winter."    The  former 

firoperly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits ;  the 
utter,  that  of  gathering  fruits  :  they  are  there- 
fore originally  rather  summer  nnd  autumn  than 
summer  and  "winter.  But  that  they  signify  or- 
dinarily the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the 
w.irtn  and  cold  seasons,  is  evident  from  their 
use  for  the  whole  year  in  the  expression  "sum- 
mer and  winter"  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zcch.  xiv.  8). 

2.  .\foiths.  [MoXTHS.J    3.  Wtrht.  (WkkKS.) 
Yoke.    I.  A  well-known   implement  of 

husbandry,  described  in  the  Hebrew  language 
by  the  terms  mot,  mtUah,  and  '<>/,  the  two  former 
sjH-cifically  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the 
application  [binding)  of  the  article  to  the  neck 
of  the  ox.  2.  A  pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as 
being  yoked  together  (1  Sam.  xi.  7  ;  I  K.  xix. 
19,  21 ).  The  Hebrew  term,  tzemnl,  is  also  ap- 
plied to  asses  (Judg.  xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K. 
t.  17),  and  even  to  a  couple  of  riders  (Is.  xxi. 
7).  3.  The  term  fsejneil  is  also  applied  to  a 
certain  amount  of  land  (1  Sam.  xiv.  14),  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  a  couple  of  oxen  could 
plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.  V.  "acre"), 
•orresponding  to  the  Latin  jugum. 


Zaana'im,  the  Plain  of,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, "  the  oak  by  Zaanaim."  A  tree  — 
probably  a  sacred  tree  —  mentioned  as  marking 
the  spot  near  which  HelxT  the  Kcnitc  was  en- 
camped when  Sisera  took  refuge  in  his  tent 
(Judg.  iv.  1 1 ).  Its  situation  is  defined  as 
"  near  Kedesh,"  i.e.  Kedesh-Naphtali,  the  name 
of  which  still  lingers  on  the  high  ground  north 
of  Sitfftl,  and  west  of  the  Lake  of  el-Ifulrh. 
The  Targurn  gives,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 


Za'anan.  A  place  named  by  Micah  ( i.  11) 
in  his  address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shcfclah. 
Zaanan  is  doubtless  identical  with  Zexax. 

Za'avan.  A  Horitc  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the 
son  of  Scir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27  ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

/  l  bad.  1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai, 
son  of  Ahlai,  Shcshan's  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii. 
31-37),  and  hence  called  son  of  Aldai  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41 ).  He  was  one  of  David's  mightv  men  ; 
but  none  of  his  deeds  have  l>ccn  recorded.  The 
chief  interest  connected  with  him  is  in  his 
genealogy,  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view.  —  2.  An 
Ephraimite,  if  the  text  of  I  Chr.  vii.  21  is  cor- 
rect. —  3.  Son  of  Shimcnth,  an  Ammonites*  : 
an  assassin,  who,  with  Jchozabad,  slew  King 
Joash,  according  to  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26  ;  but,  in  2 
K.  xii.  21,  his  name  is  written,  probably  more 
correctly,  Jozachar. — 4.  A  layman  of  Israel, 
of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  put  nway  his  foreign 
wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  27). — 5. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity  (Eer. 
x.  33).  —  6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zabadai'as.  Zabad  6  (l  Esd.  ix.  35). 
Ap. 

ZabadflB'ans.  An  Arab  tribe  who  were 
attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  wav 
hack  to  Damascus  from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of 
the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  Jo- 
scphus  calls  them  Nahataean*  {Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  10) ; 
but  he  is  evidently  in  error.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  of  them.  Jonathan  had  pursued  the 
enemy's  army  as  far  as  the  River  Eleuthcrns 
(AW  td-Kebir),  and  was  on  his  march  back  to 
Damascus  when  he  attacked  and  plundered  the 
Zabadssans.  Wc  must  look  for  them,  therefore, 
somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to 
Baalbek,  at  a  distance  of  about  8|  hours  (twen- 
ty-six miles)  from  the  former  place,  is  the  vil- 
lagc  Zefxianif,  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
plain  of  the  same  name,  whicli  is  the  very 
centre  of  Anti-Libanus.  The  name  Zetxldny  is 
possibly  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Znbndueans.  Ap. 

Zabba'i.  1.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Bebai,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  28).— 2.  Father  of 
Baruch.  who  assisted  Nehetniah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

Zub  bud.    One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who 
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returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  14  J. 

Zabde'US.  Zebadiah  of  the  sons  of  Iiu- 
raer  (1  Esd.  ix.  21).  Ap. 

Zab'di.  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Ju- 
dah,  and  ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,17, 
18).  —  2.  A  Bcnjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Slum  hi 
(1  Chr.  viii  19).  — 3.  David's  officer  over  the 
produce  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine-cellars 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  27)." — 4.  Son  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (Neh.  xi.  17)  ;  called  elsewhere  Zac- 
ciir  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Zab'diel.  L  Father  of  Jashobeam,  the 
chief  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  —  2. 
A  priest,  son  of  the  great  men,  or,  as  the  mar- 
gin gives  it,  "  Haggedolim  "  (Neh.  xi.  14). — 
3.  An  Arabian  chieftain  who  put  Alexander 
Balas  to  death  (1  Mace.  xi.  17;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §8). 

Za  bud.  The  eon  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5). 
He  is  described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal 
officer  "),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon the  confidential  post  of  "  king's  friend," 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Archite 
during  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi. 
16;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 

Zab'ulon.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zacca'l.  The  sons  of  Zaccai,  to  the  num- 
ber of  760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
9;  Neh.  vii.  14). 

ZacchSBUS.  The  name  of  a  tax-collector 
near  Jericho,  who,  being  short  in  stature,  climl>ed 
up  into  a  sycamore-tree  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  Jesus  as  lie  passed  through  that  place. 
Luke  only  has  related  the  incident  (xix.  1-10). 
Zacchaeug  was  a  Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  name,  nnd  from  the  fact  that  the  Suviour 
speaks  of  him  expressly  as  "  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham." The  term  which  designates  this  office 
is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt  as  the 
superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having 
a  commission  from  his  Roman  principal  (wait- 
ceps  pulJicanus)  to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on 
the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  trust,  en  ployed  subalterns,  who 
were  accountable  to  him,  as  he  in  turn  was  ac- 
countable to  his  superior.  The  office  must 
have'  been  a  lucrative  one  in  such  a  region,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  Zaechreus  is  mentioned 
by  the  evangelist  as  a  rich  man.  The  Saviour 
spent  the  night  probably  in  the  house  of  Zac- 
enrcus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from 
Galilee,  which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  the 
Passover.  We  read  in  the  rabbinic  writings 
also  of  a  Zacchssus  who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this 
same  period,  well  known  on  his  own  account, 
and  especially  as  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zachai. 

Zacche'us.  An  officer  of  Judas  Macca- 
ba;us  (2  Mace.  x.  19).  Ap. 

Zac'chur.  A  Simeonite,  of  the  familv  of 
Mishma  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zac'Clir.  1.  Father  of  Slmmmna,  the  Reu- 
benite  spy  (Num.  xiii.  4).  — 2.  A  McrariteLe- 
vite,  son  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.27).  —  3.  Son 
of  Asaph,  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2.  10;  Neh. 
xii.  35).  —  4.  The  son  of  Imri,  who  assisted 
N«shemiah  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii. 


2).  —  6.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Lcvites.  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  x. 
12).  —  6.  A  Levite,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Hunan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the  treas- 
uries appointed  by  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zacaari'ah,  or  properly  Zi:<  iiariah,  was 
son  of  Jerolwiam  it.,  14tli  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  Most 
chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of  eleven 
years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zachn- 
riah's  accession,  during  which  the  kingdom  was 
suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession ;  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the  reitrn 
of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jerotxiam,  and  docs  not 
solve  the  difference  between  2  K.  xiv.  17  and 
xv.  1.  We  arc  reduced  to  suppose  that  our 
present  MSS.  have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to 
substitute  15  for  27  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  52  or  53  years. 
But  whether  we  assume  an  interregnum,  or  nn 
error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's 
accession  B.C.  771-72.  His  reign  lasted  only 
six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy, 
of  which  Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by  which 
the  prophecy  in  2  K.  x.  30  was  accomplished. 

—  2.  The  father  of  AM,  or  Abijah,  Hezekiah's 
mother  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 

Zachari'as.  1.  Zcchariah  the  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i.  8).  — 2.  in  1  Ksd. 
i.  15,  Zncharias  occupies  the  place  of  Heman  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  15.  —  3.  =  Seraiah  6,  and  Aza- 
ri An  (1  Esd.  v.  8;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii. 
7).  —  4.  The  prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esd.  ri. 
1,  vii.  3).  —  5.  Zechariah  8  (1  Esd.  viii.  30). 

—  0.  Zechariah  9  (1  Esd.  viii.  37). — 7. 
Zechariah  10  (1  Esd.  viii.  44).  —  8.  Zkciia- 
ri ah  11(1  Esd.  ix.  27  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  26).— 
9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a  leader  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  Maccabsean  war  ( 1  Mace.  v.  1 8, 
56-62).  — 10.  Father  of  John  the  Bantist 
(Luke  i.  5,  &c.).  — 11.  Son  of  Barachias, 
who,  our  Lord  says,  was  slain  by  the  Jews  l>e- 
tween  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35;  Luke  xi.  51).  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute who  this  Zachnrias  was.  Many  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  whom 
our  Lord  alludes;  but  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
name  of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text  of  St. 
Matthew  from  a  marginal  gloss,  a  confusion 
having  been  made  between  Zechariah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Barachias 
(Berechiah)  the  prophet. 

Zaeh'ary.  The  prophet  Zechariah  (2  Esd. 
i.  40).  Ap. 

Za'cher.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehicl,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Gibcon,  by  his  wife  Maa- 
chah  (1  Chr.  viii.  31). 

Za'dok.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the 
two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David,  Ablathnr 
being  the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (I  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and 
eleventh  in  descent  from  Aaron.  The  first 
mention  or  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28.  where  we 
are  told  that  ho  joined  David  at  Hebron  af- 
ter Saul's  death  with  22  captains  of  his  father's 
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house,  and,  apparently,  with  900  men  (4,600  — 
3,700,  ver.  26.  27).  lip  to  this  time,  it  may  be 
concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  Saul. 
But  henceforth  hi*  fidelity  to  David  was  invio- 
table.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and  David  fled 
from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the  Invites  bear- 
ing the  Ark  accoin|Miiicd  him,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  kirn:**  express  command  that  they  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai 
the  Archite  (2  Sam.  xv,  xvii.).  When  Absa- 
lom wns  dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
persons  who  persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to 
invite  David  to  return  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When 
Adonijah,  in  David's  old  age,  set  up  for  king, 
and  had  persuaded  Joab,  and  Abiathar  the 
priest,  to  join  his  party,  Zadok  was  unmoved, 
and  was  employed  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon 
to  l»e  king  in  tin  room  (1  K.  i.).  And  for  this 
fidelity  he  was  rewarded  by  Solomon,  who 
"  thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  bord,"  and  "  put  in  Zadok  the  priest  "  in 
his  room  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  From  this  time, 
however,  we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in 
general  terms,  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
officers  of  st.it-.  that  Zadok  was  the  priest 
( 1  K.  iv.  4  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22);  but  no  single 
act  of  his  is  mentioned.  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  of  nearly  equal  dignity  (2  Sam.  xv.  35, 
36,  xix.  1 1 ).  The  duties  of  the  office  were  di- 
vided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the  Tabernacle 
at  tii»>eon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39);  Abiathar  had  the 
care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  however, 
exclusively,  as  appears  from  I  Chr.  xv.  11  ;  2 
Sam.  xv.  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhapa,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a 
tendency  to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood 
as  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  corporate  office, 
although  some  of  its  functions  were  necessarily 
confined  to  the  chief  member  of  that  corpora- 


tion. —  2.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
liigh-priettt  in  1  Chr.  vi.  12,  there  was  a  second 
Zadok,  son  of  a  second  Ahitub.  won  of  Aina- 
riah,  •boot  the  time  of  King  Ahaziah.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  person  as  this  second  Za- 
dok ever  existed,  but  that  the  insertion  of  the 
two  names  is  a  copyist's  error.  — 8.  Father  of 
Jerushah,  the  wife  of  King  Uzziah,  and  mother 
of  King  Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  33  ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  1 ). 


—  4.  Son  of  Baana,  who  repaired  a  portion  of 
the  wall  in  the  time  of  Xchemiah  (Nch.  iii.  4) 
He  is  probably  the  same  who  is  in  the  list  of 
those  that  sea  let  I  the  covenunt  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as 
in  both  cases  his  name  follows  that  of  Meshcza- 
bocl.  — 6.  Son  of  Immer,  a  priest  who  repaired 
a  portion  of  the  wall  over  against  his  own  house 
(Nch.  iii.  29).  — 6.  In  Nch.  xi.  11,  and  I  Chr. 
ix.  II,  mention  is  made  in  a  genealogy  of  Za- 
dok, the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of 'Ahitub. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  Meraioth 
is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a  copyist, 
Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

Za  ham.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by 
the  daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

Zalr.  A  place  named,  in  2  K.  viii.  21  only, 
in  the  account  of  Jorum's  expedition  against 
the  Edoraites.  The  parallel  account  in  Chroni- 
cles (2  Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except 
that  the  words  "  to  Zair  "  are  omitted,  and  the 
words  "with  his  princes "  inserted.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  latter  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  former,  either  by  the  error  of  a 
copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the  name  Zair 
was  not  elsewhere  known.  Others,  again,  sug- 
gest that  Zair  is  identical  with  Zoar.  A  third 
conjecture,  grounded  on  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  (Stira)  and  the  Arabic  version  (Sa'tr), 
is,  that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir. 

Zalaph.  Father  of  Hanun,  who  assisted 
in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

Zul  mon.  An  Ahohite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam  xxiii.  28). 

Zal  moil,  Mount.  A  wooded  eminence 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Shechem 
(Judg.  ix.  48).  It  is  evident  from  the  narra- 
tive that  it  was  close  to  the  city.  But  beyond 
this  there  does  not  appear  to  l>e  the  smallest 
indication  of  its  position.  The  name  Smleimijjeh 
is  attached  to  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Mount  Kbal ; 
but,  without  further  evidence,  it  is  hazardous 
even  to  conjecture  that  there  is  anv  connection 
between  this  name  and  Zalmon.  The  name  of 
Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  that  of  Zalmon. 

Zal  monah.  The  name  of  a  desert  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  41).  It 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  Edom  ;  bnt  whether  or 
not  identical  with  Mnan,  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Petra,  as  Kaumer  thinks,  is  doubtful.  More 
probably,  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the  Wady 
llhm. 

Zal'munna.  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of 
Midian  whose  capture  and  death  by  the  bands 
of  Gideon  himself  formed  the  last  act  of  his 
great  conflict  with  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  5-21  ; 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  11). 

Zum  bis.  The  same  as  Amariaii  (I  Esd. 
ix.  34  ;  comp-  Ezr.  x.  42).  Ap. 

Zam'bri.  Zimri  the  Simeonite  slain  by 
Phinehas  (1  Mace,  ii.  26).  An. 

Za'moth  -  Zattu  (I  Esd.  ix.  28;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  27).  Ap. 

Zam'ZUmmims.  The  Ammonite  nam* 
for  the  people,  who  by  others  were  called  Rum 
aim  (Deut.  ii.  20)  only.  They  are  described 
as  having  originally  been  a  powerful  and  nu- 
merous nation  of  giants.  From  a  slight  simi- 
larity between  the  two  names,  and  from  the 
mention  of  the  Emira  in  connection  with  each, 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  7 
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identical  with  the  Zuzim.  But  at  best  the 
identification  is  very  conjectural. 

Zano  ah.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the 
trihe  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said 
to  luivu  been  the  father  uf  Zanoah  (iv.  18). 
Zunouh  is  the  name  of  a  town  of  Judah,  and 
this  mention  of  Bithiah  probably  points  to 
■one  colonization  of  the  place  by  Egyptians, 
or  by  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt. 

Zano  ah.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Ju  lah.  1.  In  the  Shefclah  (Josh, 
xv.  34),  named  in  the  same  group  with  Zoreah 
and  Jarinuth.  It  is  [tossibly  identical  with 
Ztinua,  a  site  which  was  pointed  oat  to  Dr. 
Hohiuson  from  ti>it  Xeitif,  and  which,  in  the 
maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of  Tobler,  is  placed 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  BWy  faimtil,  3  miles  E. 
of  ZiirwJi,  and  4  miles  N.  of  Yarmnk.  The 
name  recurs  in  its  old  connection  in  the  lists  of 
Nehemiah.  2.  A  town  in  the  highland  dis- 
trict, the  mountain  proper  (Josh,  xv.  56).  It 
is  not  improbably  identical  with  Sanutt,  which 
is  mentioned  bv  Scctzcn  as  below  Satuitt,  and 
appears  to  be  about  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph  nath-Paane  ah,  a  name  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  4j).  This  name 
has  been  explained  as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian, 
and  always  as  a  proper  name.  It  has  not  been 
supposed  to  be  an  official  title  ;  but  this  possi- 
bility has  to  be  considered.  1.  The  rabbins 
interpreted  Zuphnathpaancah  as  Hebrew,  in 
the  sense  "  revealer  of  a  secret."  2.  Isidore, 
though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpretation, 
remarks  that  the  name  should  lie  Egyptian, 
and  offers  an  Egyptian  etymology.  '"'  lntcr- 
pretatur  ergo  Zuphanath  friaaneca  yEgyptio 
sermone  salvator  mundi."  3.  Modern  scholars 
have  looked  to  Coptic  for  an  explanation  of 
this  name,  Jabtonski  ami  others  projiosing  as 
the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  original  />so(  em 
l>h>„- rh,  "  the  preservation  "  or  "  preserver  of 
the  age."  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory restiit  without  (irst  inquiring  when  this 
name  was  given,  And  what  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  Egyptian  titles  and  names.  The  name, 
at  (irst  sight,  seems  to  be  a  proper  name,  but, 
as  occurring  alter  the  account  of  Joseph's  ap- 
pointment and  honors,  may  be  a  title.  Before 
comparing  Zaphuath-paancah  and  Psonthom- 
phanech  <  EXX.)  with  Egyptian  names,  we  must 
Mseertaiu  the  probable  Egyptian  equivalents  of 
the  letters  of  these  forms."  The  nrobable  origi- 
nals of  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph  may  be 
thus  stated  :  — 


2  2  :  n 

T  P    N  T 
F 

♦  o  v  do  p 
PS  N  T  H 


c   ?    :  n 
PAH  KB 


*    a    v  ri  x 
P         N  KH 
F 

The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Ilenrpw 
is  the  same  as  in  the  EXX..  although  in  the 
latter  it  is  not  separate :  we  therefore  examine 
it  first.  It  is  identical  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian proper  name  P-ANKHEE.  "  the  bring." 
The  second  part  of  the  name,  thus  explained, 
affords  no  clew  to  the  meaning  of*  the  first  part. 
The  LXX.  form  of  the  first  part  is  at  once 
recognized   in   the   ancient  Egyptian   words  . 


P-SENT-N, "  the  defender  "or  "  preserver  of* 
The  word  SENT  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
except  as  a  divine,  and,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
regal  title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The 
Hebrew  form  seems  to  represent  a  compound 
name  commencing  with  FETEF,  or  TT'F, 
14  he  says."  But.  if  the  name  commence  with 
either  of  these  words,  the  rest  seems  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  remarkable  that  the  la*t  two  con- 
sonants are  the  same  as  in  A-cnath',  the  name 
of  Joseph's  wife.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in 
both  Case*  this  element  is  the  name  of  the  god- 
dess Neith,  Asenath  having  l»een  conjectured 
to  be  AS-NEET  ;  and  Zaphnath.  bv  Sir.  Os- 
burn,  we  believe  jTEF-NEET,  "  the  delight  (  ?) 
of  Neith."  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sin's,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  reverenced  at  Hdiopolis, 
the  city  of  Ascnath.  It  is  also  improbable 
that  Pharaoh  would  have  given  Joseph  a  name 
connected  with  idolatry. 

Za  phon.  The  name  of  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  No  name  re- 
sembling it  has  yet  liecn  encountered. 

Za'ra.  Zarah  the  -on  of  Judah  (Matt, 
i.  3). 

Zar'aces.  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jchoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah  (I  Esd.  i.  38).  Ap. 

Za  rah.  Zkraii,  the  son  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  30,  xlvi.  1 2). 

Zarai'as.  1.  Zkrahiaii  I  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 
—  2.  ZeraH!  All  2  (1  Esd.  viii.  31).  — 3. 
Ze  it  aim  aii  5  (I  Bed.  viii.  34).  Ap. 

Za'reah.  The  same  as  Zokaii  and  Zo- 
reah (Neh.  xi.  29). 

Za  roathites,  the.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zarkaii  or  Zokaii  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Za  red,  the  Valley  of.    The  name  is 

accurately  Zehed  (Num.  xxi.  12). 

Zar'ephath.  A  town  which  derives  its 
claim  to  notice  from  having  been  the  resilience 
of  the  prophet  Elijah  during  the  latter  jwrt  of 
the  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  9,  I  (J).  Beyond  stating 
that  it  was  near  to  or  dependent  on  Zidon, 
the  Bible  gives  no  clew  to  its  |Hisition.  Jose, 
pints  (AiU.  viii.  13,  §2)  says  that  it  was  "not 
far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre";  for  it  lies  between 
them."  And  to  this  Jerome  adds  ((hiom.  "  Sa- 
refta")  that  it  "lav  on  the  public  road,"  that 
is  the  coast  road.  Both  these  conditions  are 
implied  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Paula  by  Jerome,  and  both  are  fulfilled  iii 
the  situation  of  the  modern  village  of  .-turn/mil. 
Of  the  old  town,  considerable  indications  r<  - 
main.  One  group  of  foundations  is  on  a  head- 
land called  Ain  el  Kiuilartth;  but  the  chief  re- 
mains are  south  of  this,  and  extend  for  a  mile 
or  more,  with  many  fragments  of"  columns, 
slabs,  and  other  architectural  features.  In  the 
N.  T.,  Zarephath  apjiears  under  the  Greek  form 
of  Sakbpta. 

Zar'etan.   Zartiian  (Josh.  iii.  lfi). 

Za  reth-ShaTiar.    A  place  mentioned 

only  in  Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  Heubcn.  It  is  named  !>etween 
SlBMAB  ami  Betiii-eor,  and  is  particularly 


IU1 

tpecifled  as  "  In  Mount  ha-Etnck  "  (A.  V.  "  in 
the  Mount  of  the  Valley").  From  this,  how- 
ever, DO  clew  can  Ik;  gained  to  its  position. 

Zar  hites,  the.  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  descended  Ii  om  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
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(Nam.  xxvi.  13,  20;  Josh,  vii.  17;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  11,  13). 

Zart  unah.    A  place  named  in  1  K.  iy.  12 

to  define  the  position  of  Bkthsiik  as.  It  If 
possibly  identical  with  Zaktiian  ;  but  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  on  the  |»oint. 

Zar  than.  I.  A  place  in  the  decor  or 
circle  of  Jordan,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Kurcoth  (1  K.  vii.  46).  2.  It  is  ui»>  numed,  in 
the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  lii.  16),  as  defining  the  |k>- 
»itiou  of  the  city  Adam.  3.  A  place  with  the 
similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4.  Further,  in 
Chronicles,  Zercdathah  U  sul*tituted  for  Zar- 
than,  and  this  again  is  not  impossibly  identical 
with  the  Zererah,  Zereruth,  or  Zererathah,  of 
the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  sjiots  agree  in 
proximity  to  the  Jordan  ;  but  beyond  this  we 
are  absolutely  at  fault  tut  to  their  position. 

Zath  oe.  This  name  occurs  in  1  Ksd.  viii. 
32  for  Zattu,  which  appears  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kzr.  viii.  5, 
which  should  read,  "Of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
Shcchaniah  the  son  of  Jahaziel."  Ap. 

Zathu'i.    Zattu  (I  Ksd.  v.  12).  Ap. 

Zat  i ha.    Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

Zat'tU.  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a  family 
of  lavmen  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babcl'  (Err.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13). 

Za  van  -  Zaavax  (i  Chr.  t.  42). 

Za'za.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a 
descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Zebadi'ah.  1.  A  Bcnjamite  of  the  sons 
of  Ben  ih  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  —  2.  A  Bcnjamite 
of  the  sons  of  El  paid  (1  Chr.  viii.  17).  —  3. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr. 
xii.  7). — 4.  Son  of  Asahel  the  brother  of 
Joab  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  7).  —  5.  Son  of  Michael 
ol  the  ions  of  Shcphatiah  (E/.r.  viii.  B).  — 6.  A 
priest  of  the  *ons  of  Iminer  who  hail  married 
a  foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  x.  211).—  7.  Third  son  of  Meshelemiah 
the  Korhtte  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).  —  8.  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat  {'2  Chr.  xvii.  8). — 
9.  The  s<m  of  Ishmael,  and  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  II). 

Ze  bull.  One  of  the  two  "  kings  "  of  Mid- 
ian  who  appear  to  have  commanded  the  great 
invasion  of  ralestine,  and  who  finally  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Gideon  himself.  He  is  always 
coupled  with  Zalmunna,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  viii.  5-21 ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  11.  While  Orel) 
ami  Zeeb,  two  of  the  inferior  leaders  of  the  in- 
cursion, had  I »een  slain,  with  a  vast  nutnlHT  of 
their  people,  by  the  Ephraimites,  at  the  central 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  two  kings  had  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape  by  a  passage  farther  to 
the  north  (probably  the  ford  near  Beihshean), 
and  thence  by  the  llWy  Yitl/is,  through  Gilead, 
to  Kurkor,  a  place  which  is  not  fixed,  but  which 
lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hatiran.  Here 
they  were  rejxising  with  15,iX>0  men,  a  mere 
remnant  of  their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon 
overtook  them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still 
lull  of  tenor,  and  the  Bedouins  were  entirely 
unprepared  for  his  attack  —  they  fled  in  dismay, 
and  the  two  kings  were  taken.  Such  was  the 
third  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  Two  more 
remain.    First  the  return  down  the  loin;  defiles 


on  foot  by  the  side  of  his  captives.  They 

passed  Petiuel,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  vision 
of  the  face  of  God  ;  they  passed  Succoth ;  they 
crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan ;  they 
ascended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  and 
at  length  reached  <  >phrah,  the  native  village  of 
their  captor.  Then  at  last  the  question  which 
must  have  been  on  Gideon's  tongue  during  the 
whole  of  the  return  found  a  vent :  M  What 
manner  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew  at 
Tabor  I  "  Up  to  this  time,  the  sheiks  may  have 
believed  that  they  were  reserved  for  ransom  ; 
but,  these  words  once  spoken,  there  can  have 
been  no  doubt  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They 
met  it  like  noble  children  of  the  Desert,  with- 
out fear  or  weakness.  One  request  alone  they 
make,  —  that  they  may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of 
the  hero  himself;'  *'  and  Gideon  arose  and  slew 
them." 

Ze 'baim.  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat- 
Tsebaim  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
families  of  "  Solomon's  slaves  "  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57  ; 
Neh.  vii.  59).  The  name  is  in  the  original  ail 
but  identical  with  that  of  Zeboim. 

Zeb  ©doe.  A  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the 
father  of  the  apostles  James  the  Great  and  John 
(Matt.  iv.  21),  and  the  husband  of  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40).  He  probably 
lived  either  at  Bcthsaida  or  in  it*  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  his  "hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20), 
and  from  the  acquaintance  between  the  apostle 
John,  and  Annas  the  high-priest  (John  xviii. 
15),  that  the  family  of  Zebedce  were  in  easy 
circumstances  (comp.  xix.  27),  although  not 
above  manual  labor  ( Matt.  iv.  81).  He  appears 
only  once  in  the  gospel  narrative,  namely  in 
Matt.  iv.  21,  22,  Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two 
their  nets. 

Zebi  na.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who 
had  taken  foreign  wives  after  the  return  from 
Babvlon  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zo  bo  mi.  This  word  represents  in  the 
A.  V.  two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quite 
distinct.  L  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
"  plain  "  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  mentioned 
in  (Jen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  and 
Hos.  xi.  8;  in  each  of  which  passages  it  is 
cither  coupled  with  Admah,  or  p*iaced  next  it 
in  the  lists.  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  discover  the  site  of  Zeboim  till  M.  de 
Sauley  suggested  the  Talan  Sfkaan,  a  name 
which  he,  and  he  alone,  reports  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Krmk.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the 
name  is  given  more  correctly,  in  the  A.  V., 
Zehoiim. — 2.  The  Valley  of  Zeboim,  a 
ravine  or  gorge,  apparently  east  of  Michmash, 
mentioned  only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  18.  The  road 
running  from  Michmash  to  the  east  is  specified 
as  "  the  rond  of  the  Iwrder  that  lookcth  to  the 
Ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness." 
The  wilderness  [midhnr)  is  no  doubt  the  district 
of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides  which 
lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley ;  and  here  apparently 
the  Ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In 
that  verv  district,  there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing 


leading  to  the  Jordan.    Gideon  probably  strode  i  the  name  of  Shuk  ed-Dvbba',  "ravine  of  the 
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hyena,"  —  the  exact  equivalent  of  Ge  hat-Ue- 
bo'itn. 

Zeb'udah.  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Ru- 
mah,  wife  of  JoWah,  and  mother  of  King  Jehoi- 
akim  (2  K.  xxiii.  3S). 

Ze  bul.  Chief  man  (A.  V.  "ruler")  of 
the  city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
between  Abimclech  and  the  native  Canaanites. 
His  name  occur*  Judg.  ix.  28-41. 

Zeb  ulonite,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Applied  only  to  Elon,  the  one 
judge  produced  by  the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11, 
12). 

Zeb'ulun.  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cob, according  to  the  order  in  which  their 
births  are  enumerated ;  the  sixth  and  last  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  1).  His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19, 
20.  Of  the  individual  Zebulun,  nothing  is  re- 
corded. The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him 
three  sons,  founders  of  the  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (comp.  Num.  xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  Egypt.  During  the  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine,  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  formed 
one  of  the  first  camp,  with  Judah  and  Issachar 
(also  sons  of  Leah),  marching  under  the  stan- 
dard of  Judah.  Its  numbers  at  the  census  of 
Sinai  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by  Simeon, 
Dan,  and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittim  they 
were  60,500,  not  having  diminished,  but  not 
having  increased  nearly  so  much  as  might  nat- 
urally be  expected.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at 
Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of  Melon  (Num.  vii.  24) ; 
at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan  son  of  Paniach  (ib.  xxxiv. 
25).  Its  representative  amongst  the  spies  was 
Gaddiel  son  of  Sodi  (xiii.  10).  Besides  what 
may  be  implied  in  its  appearances  in  these  lists, 
the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  part,  for 
evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the  wan- 
dering or  the  conquest.  Judah,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, hail  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre 
of  the  country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fair- 
est of  the  remaining  portions.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
exactly  to  define  its  limits ;  but  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  I,  §22)  is  probably  in  the 
main  correct,  that  it  reached  on  the  one  side 
to  the  Lake  of  Gencsareth,  and  on  the  other  to 
Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  south, 
it  was  hounded  by  Issachar,  who  lay  in  the 
great  plain  or  valley  of  the  Kishon  :  on  the 
north  it  had  Naphtali  and  Ashcr.  The  fact 
recognized  by  Josephus,  that  Zebulun  extended 
to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned  or 
implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists  of 
Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  far 
from  the  centre  of  government,  Zebulun  re- 
mains throughout  the  history,  with  one  excep- 
tion, in  the  obscurity  which  envelops  the  whole 
of  the  northern  tribes.  That  exception,  how- 
ever, is  a  remarkable  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
tribe  during  the  struggle  with  Siscra,  when 
they  fought  with  desjierate  valor  side  by  side 
with  their  brethren  of  Naphtali,  was  such  as 
to  draw  down  the  especial  praise  of  Deborah, 
who  singles  them  out  from  all  the  other  trills 
(Judg.  v.  18).  A  similar  reputation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  mention  of  the  tribe  among  those  who 
attended  the  inauguration  of  David's  reign  at 
Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  33).    The  same  passage, 


however,  shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  the 
arts  of  peace  (vcr.  40).  We  arc  nowhere  di- 
rectly told  that  the  people  of  Zebulun  were 
carried  off  to  Assyria. 

Ze b  ulumtes,  the.  The  raeml>ers  of  tho 
tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zechari  ah.  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  but  little.  He  is  called  in  his 
prophecy  the  son  of  Bcrechiah,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Iddo ;  whereas,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1, 
iv.  14),  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile 
this  discrepancy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suppos- 
es that  Berechiah  was  the  father  of  Zechariah, 
according  to  the  flesh ;  and  that  Iddo  was  his 
instructor,  and;might  be  regarded  as  his  spiritu- 
al father.  Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  take 
"  son  "  in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to  mean  "  grand- 
son." Knobel  thinks  that  the  name  of  Bere- 
chiah has  crept  into  the  present  text  of  Zecha- 
riah from  Isaiah  viii.  2.  It  is  surely  more  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  as  the  prophet  himself  mentions 
his  father  s  name,  whereas  the  historical  Books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddo,  that 
Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that  there  was 
now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grand- 
father and  the  grandson.  Zechariah,  according 
to  this  view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before 
him,  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems 
to  have  entered  upon  his  office  while  yet  young 
(Zech.  ii.  4),  and  must  have  l>een  born  in  Baby- 
lon, whence  he  returned  with  the  first  caravan 
of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  It  was 
in  the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Da- 
rius, that  he  first  publicly  discharged  his  office. 
In  this  he  acted  in  concert  with  Haggai.  Both 
prophets  had  the  same  great  object  before  them ; 
both  directed  all  their  energies  to  the  building 
of  the  second  Temple.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  of  how  great  moment,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  discharge  of  the  special 
duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  would  be  the 
priestly  origin  of  Zechariah.  The  foundations 
of  the  Temple  had  indeed  been  laid ;  but  that 
was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged  bv  the  op- 
position which  they  had  encountered  at  first, 
the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were 
not  able  to  finish ;  and  even  when  the  letter 
came  from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and 
promising  his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty 
disposition  to  engage  in  it.  'At  such  a  time,  no 
more  fitting  instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse 
the  people,  whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than 
one  who  united  to  the  authority  of  the  prophet 
the  zeal  and  the  traditions  of  a  sacerdotal  fami- 
ly. Accordingly,  to  Zechariah's  influence  we 
find  the  rebuilding  of  the  'IYmple  in  u  groat 
measure  ascribed.  "  And  the  ciders  of  the 
Jews  buildcd,"  it  is  said  ;  "  and  they  prospered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Hagirai  the  proph- 
et, and  Zechariah  the" son  of  Iddo  "  (  Ezr.  vi.  14). 
Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  ac- 
tive part  in  providing  for  the  liturgical  service 
of  the  Temple.  He  and  Haggai  are  both  said 
to  have  composed  psalms  with  this  view.  If 

j  the  later  Jewish  accounts  may  be  trusted,  Zech- 
ariah, as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a  mcml»er  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.    The  patristic  notices  of  the 

,  prophet  are  worth  nothing.     According  to 
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these,  he  exercised  hi*  prophetic  office  in  Chal-  I  he  fulfilled.    The  old  prophet*,  in  foretelling 

diea,  and  wrought  many  miracle*  there ;  re-  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  times  which 

turned  to  Jerusalem  at  an  advanced  age,  where   -1  II  succeed  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  had 

he  discharged  the  duties  of  (he  priesthood,  and  I  made  a  great  part  of  that  happiness  and  glory 

where  he  died,  und  was  buried  hy  the  side  of  I  to  consist  in  tlic  gathering-together  again  of  the 

Haggai.    The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah  1  whole  dispersed  nution  in  the  land  given  to  their 

help  us  but  little  in  our  estimation  of  his  char-  [  fathers.    This  vision  was  designed  to  teach  that 

after.    Some  faint  traces,  however,  we  may  j  the  expectation  thus  raised  —  the  return  of  the 

observe  in  them  of  his  education  in  Babylon,  dispersed  of  Israel  —  should  be  fulfilled.  (.1.) 

He  leans  avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older  The  next  two  visions  (iii.,  iv.)  are  occupied 

prophets,  and  copies  their  expressions.    .lore-  with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  principal 

miah  especially  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  ;  persons  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  returned  ex- 

and  heme  the  .Jewish  saying,  that  "  the  spirit  lies  rested.    The  permission  granted  for  tlie  re- 

of  Jeremiah  dwelt  in  Zechariah."    Hut,  in  what  building  of  the  Temple  had  no  doubt  stirred 

may  be  called  the  peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  1  afresh  the  malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  ene- 

he  approaches  more  nearly  to  Ezckicl  and  Dan-  mie*  of  the  .Jews.    Josbua  the  high-priest  had 

tel.    Like  them,  he  delights  in  visions  ;  like  been  singled  out,  it  would  seem,  as  the  especial 

them,  he  uses  symbols  and  allegories,  rather  object  of  uttack,  and  perhaps  formal  accusations 

than  the  bold  figures  and  metaphors  which  lend  had  already  been  laid  against  him  before  the 

so  much  force  and  Ik-imUv  to  tlte  writings  of  the  Persian  coun.    The  prophet,  in  vision,  sees 

earlier  prophets ;  like  them,  he  beholds  angels  him  summoned  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and 

ministering  before  Jehovah,  and  fulfilling  his  solemnly  acquitted,  despite  the  charges  of  the 

behests  on  the  earth.    He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Satan,  or  Adversary.    This  is  done  with  the 

prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.    That  some  of  forms  still  usual  in  an  Eastern  court.  (4.) 

these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his  Chalda*an  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  opposi- 

education  can  hardly  lie  doubted.    Even  in  the  tion  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  l>e 

firm  of  the  visions*  a  careful  criticism  might  removed.     This  sees  the  completion  of  the 

perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  the  prophet's  work.    The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify 

early  training    Generally  speaking,  Zechariah's  that  the  land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  jus' 

style  is  pure,  und  remarkably  free  from  Chalda-  l>een  erected,  shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollu- 

isms.    As  is  common  with  writers  in  the  de-  tions.    (5.)  First,  the  curse  is  recorded  against 

dine  of  a  language,  he  seems  to  have  striven  wickedness  in  the  whole  land,  v.  3.    (6.)  Next, 

to  imitate  the  purity  of  the  earlier  models ;  but  the  unclean  thing,  whether  in  the  form  of 

in  orthography,  and  in  the  use  of  some  words  idolatry  or  any  other  abomination,  shall  be  ut- 

and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  influence  of  a  later  terly  removed".     (7.)   And  now  the  night  is 

age.  waning  fast,  and  the  morning  is  about  to  dawn. 

VontmU  of  th»  Prophecy.  —  The  Book  Of  Zech-  Chariots  and  horses  appear,  issuing  from  be- 
ariah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of  three  tween  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horses  like 
principal  parts,  — chap,  i.-viii.,  chap,  ix.-xi.,  those  in  the  first  vision  ;  and  these  receive  their 
ebap.  xii.-xiv.  I.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  scvend  commands,  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute 
is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  he  the  genuine  work  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Mdo.  It  consists,  first,  earth.  Thus,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  js  com- 
of  a  short  introduction,  or  preface,  in  which  pleted-  Scene  alter  scene  is  unrolled  till  the 
the  prophet  announces  his  commission  ;  then  whole  glowing  picture  is  presented  to  the  eve. 
of  a  icriea  of  visions,  descriptive  of  all  those  All  enemies  crushed;  the  land  repeopled.  and 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  which  the  building  Jerusalem  girt  as  with  a  wall  of  tire;  the  Tent* 
of  the  Temple  was  the  pledge  ami  sun-  founda-  pie  rebuilt,  more  truly  splendid  than  oi  <dd,  I  ac- 
tion ;  and  finally  of  a  discourse,  delivered  two  cause  more  abundantly  tilled  with  a  Divine 
years  later,  in  reply  to  questions  respecting  the  Presence;  the  leaders  of  the  people  assured  in 
observance  of  certain  established  fasts.  1.  The  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine  protec- 
short  introductory  oracle  (chap.  i.  1-6)  is  a  tion;  all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
warning  voice  from  the  past,  and  manifestly  the  laud  forever  purged  of  It,  —  such  is  the 
n^ts  u|h>ii  the  former  warnings  of  Ha.g  ii.  2.  magnificent  panorama  of  hope  which  theproph- 
In  a  ilream  of  the  night,  there  passed  bciorc  the  ct  displays  to  his  countrymen.  Immediately 
eyes  of  the  prophet  a  scries  ol  visions  (chap.  i.  on  these  visions  there  follows  a  symbolical  net. 
7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  obscure ,  and  ac-  Three  Israelites  hnd  just  returned  from  Hahy- 
eordingly  the  prophet  asks  their  meaning.  The  Ion,  bringing  with  them  rich  gifts  to  Jerusa- 
interpretation  is  given  bv  an  angel  who  knows  lem,  apparently  as  contributions  to  the  Tcm- 
the  mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (I.)  In  the  pie;  and  had  been  received  in  the  house  of 
first  vision  (chap.  i.  7-l.'»),  the  prophet  sees,  jn  Josiah  the  son  of  Zcphnniah.  Thither  the* 
a  valley  of  mvrtlcs,  a  rider  upon  a  roan  horse,  prophet  is  commanded  to  go,  —  whether  still 
accompanied  by  others,  who.  having  U-eii  sent  in  a  dream  or  not,  is  not  very  clear,  —  and  to 
toi  th  to  'he  tour  quarters  of  the  earth,  had  re-  employ  the  silver  and  gold  of  their  offerings 
turned  with  the  tidings  thnt  the  whole  earth  for  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of 
was  at  rest  (with  reference  to  Hagg.  ii.  SO),  them  two  crowns,  and  to  place  these  on  the 
Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  long  tins  state  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest. — a  sign,  that, 
of  things  shall  last,  and  is  assured  that  the  in-  in  the  Messiah  who  should  build  the  Tempie, 
difference  of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  that  J  the  kingly  ami  priestly  offices  should  lie  united, 
the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  (2.)  j  3.  From' this  time,  for  a  space  of  nearly  two 
The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18-  years,  the  prophet's  voice  was  silent,  or  his 
ii.  13)  explains  how  the  promise  of  the  first  is  to  ,  words  have  not  been  recorded.    But  in  the 
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fourth  year  of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  there  came  a  deputation 
of  Jews  to  his  Temple,  anxious  to  know  wheth- 
er the  fast-days  which  had  been  instituted  dur- 
ing the  seventy  years'  captivity  were  still  to  be 
observed.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  question 
should  have  been  addressed  to  priests  and 
prophets  conjointly  in  the  Temple.  This  close 
alliance  between  two  classes  hitherto  so  sepa- 
rate, and  often  so  antagonistic,  was  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times.  Still 
Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the  de- 
cision of  this  question.  In  language  worthy 
of  his  position  and  his  office,  language  which 
reminds  us  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages 
of  his  great  predecessor  (Is.  lviii.  5-7),  he  lays 
down  the  same  principle,  —  that  God  loves  mer- 
cy rather  than  tasting,  and  truth  and  righteous- 
ness rather  than  sackcloth  and  a  sad  counte- 
nance. Again  he  ibretells,  but  not  now  in 
vision,  the  glorious  times  that  arc  near  at  hand, 
when  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  Jerusalem  be  called  a  city  of  truth  (viii. 
1-15).  Again,  he  declares  that  "truth  and 
peace"  (ver.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  na- 
tional prosperity ;  and  he  announces,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that 
the  fusts  are  abolished,  but  that  the  days  of 
mourning  shall  henceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the  I 
fasts  be  counted  for  festivals.  His  prophecy  ! 
concludes  with  a  prediction  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  the  centre  of  religious  worship  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23).  — II.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  consists  of  two  sections  of  about 
equal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.,  each  of 
which  has  an  inscription.  1.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion, he  threatens  Damascus  and  the  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  with  misfortune,  but  declares  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  protected.    The  Jews  who 


Am  j  run 


are  still  in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land. 
The  land,  too,  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp. 
viii.  12).  The  Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets 
mav  indeed  have  spoken  lies;  but  upon  these 
will  the  Lord  execute  judgment,  and  then  He 
will  look  with  f:ivor  upon  His  people,  and  bring 
back  both  Judah  and  Enhraim  from  their  cap- 


tivity. The  possession  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon 
is  again  promised,  as  the  special  portion  of 
Ephraim  ;  and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be 
broken  and  humbled.  The  prophecy  now  takes 
a  sudden  turn.  An  enemy  is  seen  approaching 
from  the  north,  who,  having  forced  the  narrow 
passes  of  Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
northern  frontier,  carries  desolation  into  the 
country  beyond.  Hereupon  the  prophet  re- 
ceives a  commission  from  God  to  feed  his  flock, 
which  God  himself  will  no  more  feed  because 
of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  undertakes 
the  office,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors,  but  observes,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence 
he  throws  up  his  office.  2.  The  second  section, 
xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled  "  The  burden  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  for  Israel."  But  Israel  is  here  used 
of  the  nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct 
from  -Judah.  Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  fol- 
lows concerns  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  this 
the  prophet  beholds  the  near  approach  of  troub- 
lous times,  when  Jerusalem  should  be  hard 
pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that  dav  Jehovah 
shall  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the  nations 
which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem  shall 
be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  the  deliver- 
ance shull  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a  spirit  of  graco 
and  supplications.  Then  follows  a  short  apos- 
trophe to  the  sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn 
against  the  shepherds  of  the  people  ;  and  a  fur- 
ther announcement  of  searching  and  purifying 
judgments,  which,  however,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, is  somewhat  abrupt.  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9  is  here  out 
of  place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the  end 
of  chap,  xi.,  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does 
not  seem  improbable.  The  prophecy  closes 
with  a  grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  nations 
are  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem,  and 
seem  already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of  their 
cruel  work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jeho- 
vah himself  appears  on  behalf  of  His  people. 
He  goes  forth  to  war  against  the  adversaries 
of  His  people.  He  establishes  His  kingdom 
over  all  the  earth.  All  nations  that  are  still 
left  shall  come  up  to  Jerusalem  as  the  great 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  city  from 
that  day  forward  shall  be  a  holy  city.  Such  is, 
briefly,  an  outline  of  a  second  portion  of  that 
book  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Prophe- 
cy of  Zechariah.  The  next  point,  then,  for  our 
consideration  is  this,  —  Is  the  book,  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  proph- 
et, Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  exile  ? 

Integrity.  —  Medc  was  the  first  to  call  this  in 
question.  The  probability  that  the  later  chap- 
ters, from  the  9th  to  the  14th,  were  by  some 
other  prophet,  seems  first  to  have  l>een  suggest- 
ed to  him  by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew.  He 
says  (Epist.  xxxi.),  "It  may  seem  the  evange- 
list would  inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters 
ascribed  to  Zachary  (namely,  9th,  10th,  11th, 
&c.)  are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy,  and 
that  the  Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them." 
He  rests  his  opinion,  partly  on  the  authority 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  partly  on  the  contents 
of  the  later  chapters,  which  he  considers  require 
a  date  earlier  than  the  exile.    Archbishop  New- 
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He  insisted  on  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  style  as  well  as  subject  between 
the  earlier  and  later  chapters  ;  and  be  was  the 
first  who  advocated  the  ifreorr,  that  the  last  six 
chapters  of  ZechariaL  are  the  work  of  two 
distinct  prophets.    KL*  words  are,  "  The  eight 
first  chapters  appear  by      introductory  parts 
to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zschatiah,  stand  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  ara  pertinent  to  the 
time  when  they  were  delivered,  are  uniform  in 
style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a  regular 
whole.    But  the  six  last  chapters  are  not  ex- 
pressly  assigned  to  Zechariah  ;  are  unconnected 
with  those  which  precede;  the  three  first  of 
them  are  unsuitable  in  many  parts  to  the  time 
when  Zechariah  lived ;  all  of  them  hare  a 
more  adorned  and  poetical  turn  of  composition 
than  the  eight  first  chapters ;  and  they  mani- 
festly break  the  unity  of  the  prophetical  book. 
I  conclude,"  he  continues,  "from  internal 
in  irks  in  chap,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  that  these  three 
chapters  were  written  ranch  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Jeremiah,  and  before  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes.  .  .  .  The  xiith,  xiiith,  and 
xiuh  chapters  form  a  distinct  prophecr,  and 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Josian ;  but 
whether  before  or  after  the  Captivity,  and  by 
what  prophets,  is  uncertain."   A  ?arge  number 
of  critics  have  followed  Mede  aad  Archbishop 
Newcorae  in  denying  the  later  date  of  the  last 
•ix  chapters  of  the  Book.    Rosenraiiller  argues 
that  chap,  ix.-xiv.  are  so  alike  in  style,  that 
they  must  have  been  written  by  one  author. 
From  the  allusion  to  the  earthquake  (xiv.  5, 
comp.  Am.  i.  1 ),  he  thinks  the  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Davidson 
supposes  him  to  have  been  the  Zechariah  men- 
tioned Is.  viii.  2.    Eichhorn  is  of  opinion  that 
chap,  ix.-xir.  are  the  work  of  a  later  prophet, 
who  flourished  in   the  time  of  Alexander. 
Others,  as  Benholdt,  Oescnius,  Knobel,  Maa- 
rer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that  chap,  ix  - 
xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a 
distinct  orophecy  from  chap,  xii.-xiv.,  and  sep- 
arated from  them  by  a  considerable  interval 
of  time.    Most  of  thera  conjecture  that  the 
author  was  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
There  is  the  same  general  agreement  among 
the  last-named  critics  as  to  the  date  of  the  sec- 
tion xii.-xir.    They  all  assign  it  to  a  period 
immediately  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity.   Bunsen  identifies  him  with  Urijah  the 
son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjath-jearim  (Jcr.  xxvi. 
20-23).    According  to  this  hypothesis,  we  have 
the  works  of  three  different  prophets  collected 
into  one  book,  and  passing  under  one  name, 
—  1.  Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
I.,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  nnder  Ahaz, 
about  736.    2.  Chanters  xii.-xir.,  author  un- 
known (or  perhaps  Urijah,  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or  606.   3.  Chapters 
i.-viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or  grandson)  of 
Iddo,  Haggai'a  contemporarr,  about  520-518. 
We  have,  then,  two  distinct  theories  before  us. 
The  one  merely  affirms  that  the  six  last  chapters 
of  our  present  book  are  not  from  the  same 
author  as  the  first  eight :  the  other  carries  the  , 
dismemberment  of  the  book  still  farther,  and  ' 
maintains  that  the  six  last  chapters  are  the  1 
work  of  two  distinct  authors  who  lived  at 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  The 


both  for  and  against  the 
ness  of  the  later  chapters  are  set  forth  fully  in 
the  larger  Dictionary,  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader.  With  regard  to  the  quotation  in 
St.  Matthew,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  received  reading.  Jerome 
observes,  "  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  He- 
brew volume  which  a  Hebrew  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes  presented  to  me,  an  apocryphal 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I  found  the  passage 
word  for  word ;  but  still  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  Zechari- 
ah." Eusebius  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  thus) 
quoted  stood  originally  in  the  prophecy  of  Jer- 
emiah, but  was  either  erased  subsequently  by 
the  malice  of  the  Jews,  or  that  the  name  of 
Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that  of  Jeremiah 
through  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Augus- 
tine testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  copies 
had  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  that  the  mistake  was 
originally  St  Matthew's.  Some  later  writers 
accounted  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  by  the  confusion  in  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  his  prophecies,  —  a  confusion,  how- 
er.  it  may  be  remarked,  which  is  not  confined 
the  Greek,  but  which  is  found  no  less  in  our 


that,  in  the  Greek  autograph  of 
ZPIOT  may  hare  been  written,  and  that  copy 
is ts  may  have  taken  this  for  IPIOT.  But  r her* 
is  no  evidence  that  abbreviations  of  this  kind 
were  in  use  so  earlv.  Epiphanios  and  soma 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seem  to  have  read  tv  voir 
TTpotqTatr.  And  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the 
Latin  Version  of  the  Gospels  omits  the  nam* 
of  Jeremiah,  and  has  merely  dictum  est  per  pr» 
phetam.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  rep. 
resents  the  orijrinal  Greek  reading,  and  that 
some  early  annotator  wrote  *\epe(dov  on  the 
margin,  whence  it  crept  into  the  text  The 
choice  lies  between  this  and  a  slip  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  if  we  admit  the 
integrity  of  our  present  Book  of  Zechariah. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  passage  as  given  in  St.  Matthew  does  not 
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represent  exactly  either  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Zechariah  or  the  version  of  the  LXX. 

2.  Son  of  Meshclemiah,  or  Shelemiah,  a 
Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the 


K»f»Jr  of  Tomb*.  (From  »  photofrapb.) 


tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  ix.  21). 

—  3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel  ( 1  Chr.  ix. 
37 ).  —  4.  A  Levite  of  the  second  order  in  the 
Temple  band  as  arranged  by  David,  appointed 
to  play  "  with  psalteries  on  Alamoth  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  20).  —  5.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

—  6.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20), 


and  therefore  the  king's  cousin.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Zechariah  probably  succeed- 
ed  to  his  office ;  and,  in  attempting  to  check 
the  re-action  in  favor  of  idolatry  which  imme- 
diately followed,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  the  king,  and  was  stoned 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of 
this  unrighteous  deed  lasted  lone  in  Jewish 
tradition  ;  and  the  evident  hold  which  the  story 
had  taken  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  renders 
it  probable  that  "  Zacharia*  son  of  Barachias," 
who  was  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Altar  (Matt,  xxiii.  35),  is  the  same  with  Zech- 
ariah the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  name 
of  Barachias  as  his  father  crept  into  the  text 
from  a  marginal  gloss,  the  writer  confusing 
this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  the  son  of  Berechiah,  or  with 
another  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehcrechiah  (Is. 
riii.  2).  —7.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign 


of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  — 8.  The  leade* 
of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  who  returned  witk 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).  — 9.  Son  of  Bebai  (Ezr. 
viii.  11).  — 10.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
whom  Ezra  summoned  in  council  at  the  River 
Ahava  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Ezra's  left 
hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  —  1L  One  of  the  family  of  Elam, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezr.  x.  26).  — 12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah, 
or  Cthai  (Neh.  xi.  4b  — 13.  AShilonite.de- 
scendant  of  Perez  (Neh.  xi.  5). — 14.  A  priest, 
son  of  Pashur  (Neh.  xi.  12).  — 15.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  family  of  Iddo  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua  (Neh. 
xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zechariah  the 
prophet  the  son  of  Iddo.  — 16.  One  of  the 


Plan  I  of  Sepulchre  —  8««  "  Tomb." 


priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the 
trumpets  at  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  35,  41).  — 17. 
A  chief  of  the  Reubenites  at  the  time  of  the 
Captivity  by  Tiglath-pilcser  ( 1  Chr.  v.  7).  — 18. 
One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  the  Ara 
from  the  house  of  Obed-cdom  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 
— 19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a  Kohathite 
Levite  descended  from  Uzziul  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 
—  20.  Fourth  son  of  Hoaah  of  the  children 
of  Merari  (I  Chr.  xxtL  11).  — 21.  A  Ma- 
nassite  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).  —  22.  The  father 
of  Jahaziel  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).  —  23.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).  — 24.  A 
prophet  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  who  appears  to 


have  acted  as  the  king's  counsellor,  but  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  — 
25.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Hezekiah's 
mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  — 28.  One  of  the 

I  family  of  Asaph  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  IS).  — 27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
8).  — 28.  The  son  of  .Tebcrechiah,  who  was 

|  taken  bv  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  one  of  the 
"  faithful  witnesses  to  record,"  when  he  wrote 
concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-baa  (Is.  viii.  2) 

I  He  may  have  been  the  Levite  of  the  same  nam* 
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who  in  the  reign  of  Hczekiah  assisted  in  the 
purification  of  the  Temple  (2  dir.  xxix.  13). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Zechariah  the  father  of  Abijah,  the  queen  of 
Aha/.. 

Ze  dad,  one  nf  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
Uirdcr  of  the  land  of  Israel,  a>  promised  by 
Mom  (Num.  xxxiv.  Bj,  ami  a*  restored  by 
Ezckiel  (xlvii.  15).  A  place  named  SSui&H 
exi.ts  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  Anti-Liluinus,  alx»ut  50  miles 
E  N.  E.of  li<mll*r.  This  maybe  identicul  with 
Zedad. 

Zedechi'as,  [Zedekiah,)  King  of  Judah 

(I  E*d.  i.  46).  An. 

Zedeki  ah.    1.  The  last  king  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.    He  was  the  son  of  Jusiah  by 
his  wife  Hamutul,  and  therefore  own  brother  to 
Jchoahas  (2  K.  xxiv.  18;  eomp.  xxiii.  31). 
His  original  name  had  been  Mattani  ah,  which 
was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  he  carried  off  his  nephew  Jchoiachiru  to 
Babylon,  and  left  him  on  the  throne  of  Jerusa- 
lem.' Zedckiah  was  but  21  vears  old  when  he 
was  thus  placed  in  charge  of  an  impoverished 
kingdom  (h  o.  597).    His  history  is  contained 
in  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  of  his  reign  given 
in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7,  and,  with  some  trifiing 
variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-1 1,  together 
with  the  still  shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
10,  &f.  ;  and  also  in  Jer.  xxi.,  xxiv.,  xxvji., 
xxviii.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii., 
xxxviii.,  and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.    From  these  it  is 
evident  that  Zedckiah  was  a  man  not  so  much 
had  at  heart  as  weak  in  will.    It  is  evident  from 
Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that  the  earlier  portion 
of  Zedekiah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  against  the 
Babylonian  yoke.    Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  since,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah's reign,  we  find  ambassadors  from  all  the 
neighboring  kingdoms  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom, 
and  Moab  —  at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the 
steps  to  be  taken.    This  happened  either  during 
the  king's  absence,  or  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  whither  he  went  on  some  I 
errand,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  named,  but  j 
which  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  contemplated 
revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).    The  first  act  of  overt  re- 
bellion of  which  any  record  survives  was  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  enmity  with 
Babylon.    As  a  natural  consequence,  it  brought 
on  Jerusalem  an  immediate  invasion  of  the 
Chaldseans.    The  mention  of  this  event  in  the 
Bible,  though  sure,  is  extremely  slight,  and 
occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and 
Ez.  xvii.  15-20;   but  Josephus  (x.  7,  §3) 
relates  it  more  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  namelythe  eighth  year  of  Zedekiuh. 
It  appears  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made 
aware  of  Zedekiah's  defection,  cither  by  the  non- 
payment of  the  tribute  or  bv  other  means,  at 
once  sent  an  army  to  ravage  Judosa.    This  was 
done,  and  the  whole  country  reduced,  except 
Jerusalem  and  two  strong  places  in  the  western 
plain,  Lachiah  and  Azekah,  which  still  held  out 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7).    In  the  mean  time,  Pharaoh 
had  moved  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally.  On 
Scaring  of  his  approach,  the  Chaldjeans  at  once 


raised  the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to  re- 
'  assert  their  power  over  the  king.    How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem, 
|  we  arc  not  told.   All  we  certainly  know  is,  that, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zede- 
kiah's ninth  year,  the  Chaldreans  were  again 
liefore  the  walls  (Jer  lii.  4).    From  this  time 
forward,  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but  surely 
to  its  consummation.    Zedekiah  again  inter- 
fered to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and 
then  occurred  the  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet,  which  affords  so  good  a  clew 
to  the  condition  of  abject  dependence  Into  which 
a  long  course  of  opposition  had  brought  the 
weak-minded  monarch.    While  the  king  was 
hesitating,  the  end  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 
The  city  was  indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity.   The  bread  had  for  long  liecn  consumed 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients 
had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabit- 
ants of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort  in 
such  cases.     At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadful 
months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  The  wretched 
remnants  of  the  army  quitted  the  city  in  the 
dead  of  night;  and,  as  the  Chalda?an  army 
entered  the  city  at  one  end,  the  king  and  his 
wives  fled  from  it  by  the  opposite  gate.  They 
took  the  road  towards  the  Jordan,  but  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  and  carried  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  char- 
acteristic of  those  cruel  times,  ordered  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah  to   be   killed   before  him, 
and  lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out  (B.C. 
586).    Ik*  was  then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters, 
and  at  a  later  period  taken  to  Babylon,  where 
he  died.  —  2.  Son  of  Chcnaanah,  a  prophet 
at  the  court  of  Ahab,  bead,  or,  if  not  head,  vir- 
tual leader,  of  the  college.  He  appears  but  once, 
viz.  ls  spokesman  when  the  prophets  are  con- 
sulted by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his  proposed 
expedition  to  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xxh. ;  2 
Chr.  xviii.).  — 3.  The  son  of  Maasciah,  a  false 
prophet  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). — 4. 
The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 
Zeeb.  (Orer] 

Zo  lah,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  28)  ;  contained  the  family  tomb 
of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 

Zo'lek,  an  Ammonite,  one  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ;  I  Chr.  xi.  39). 

Zeloph  ehad,  son  of  Hepher,  son  of 
Gilead,  son  of  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  3).  He  was  apparently  the  second  son  of 
his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr.  vi'i.  15).  Zelophehad 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  but  died  in  the 
wildemess,  as  did  the  whole  of  that  generation 
(Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On  his  death  with- 
out male  heirs,  his  five  daughters,  just  after  the 
second  numbering  In  the  wilderness,  came  lie- 
fore  Moses  and  Eleazar  to  claim  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  father  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  claim  was  admitted  by  divine  direction 
(Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1-11). 

Zelo'tos,  the  epithet  given  to  the  Apostle 
Simon  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon  Peter 
(Luke  vi.  15).    (Canaanite  ;  Simon  5.| 
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Zel'zah,  a  place  named  once  only  (1  Sara. 
X.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  close  to 
Rachel's  sepulchre. 

Zemara'im,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamiu  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  perhaps  identical 

l,  which  wan  "in  Mount 


with  MointZemabaim, 

Ephruim  : "  that  is  to  say,  within  the  genera: 
district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  4). 

Zom  ante,  the,  one  of  the  Hamite  tribes, 
who,  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  (ver. 
18)  and  1  Clir.  i.  (ver.  16),  are  represented 
as  "sons  of  Canaan."  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The  old  inter- 
preters place  them  at  Erneasa,  the  modern 
Hums. 

Zemi'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bechcr  the 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Ze  nan,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  Judah, 
situated  in  the  district  of  the  Shefclah  (Josh, 
xv.  37).  It  is  probably  identical  with  /  van  an 
(Mic.  i.  11). 

Zo  nas,  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connection 
with  Apollos.  He  is  further  described  as  "  the 
lawyer.  '  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
Zenas  was  a  Roman  jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish 
doctor. 

Zeph&lli'ah.  1.  The  ninth  in  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  pedigree  is 
traced  to  his  fourtn  ancestor,  Hezckiah  (i.  1), 
supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that 
name.  In  chap,  i.,  the  utter  desolation  of  Judaea 
is  predicted  as  a  judgment  for  idolatry,  and 
neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes, 
and  the  violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependants 
(3-9).  The  prosperity,  security,  and  insolence 
of  the  people  are  contrasted  with  the  horrors  of 
the  day  of  wrath  (10-18).  Ch.  ii.  contains  a 
call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the 
ruin  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visi- 
tation (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab, 
Aramon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual  de- 
struction (8-15).  In  chap,  iii.,  the  prophet 
addresses  Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience  (1-7).  He  then  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  promises  (8-20).  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  book  arc  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the  grace,  en- 
ergy, and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the  rapid  and 
effective  alternations  of  threats  and  promises. 
The  general  tone  of  the  last  portion  is  Messi- 
anic, but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord.  The  date  of  the  book  is 
given  in  the  inscription ;  viz.  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  from  642  to  611  n.c.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, moreover,  that  the  prophecy  was  delivered 
before  the  18th  year  of  Josiah."— 2.  The  son 
of  Maaseiah  (Jcf.  xxi.  1),  and  tagan  or  second 

Sriest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded 
ehoiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  26),  and  was  probably 
a  ruler  of  the  Temple,  whose  office  it  was 
amontr  others  to  punish  pretenders  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  In  this  capacity  he  was  appealed 
to  by  Shemaiah  the  Nchclamite  to  punish  Jere- 
miah (Jcr.  xxix.  29).  Twice  was  he  sent  from 
Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the  issue  of 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Jcr. 
xxi.  1 ),  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for  the 


people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah 
(Jer.  Hi.  24,  27  ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).  —  3.  Fa- 
ther of  Josiah  2  (Zvch.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  received  text 
of  Zech.  vi.  14. 

Ze'phath.  [Hormah.| 

Ze  phathah,  the  Valley  of,  the  spot 
in  which  Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only). 

Ze  pho,  son  of  Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  1 1 ),  and  one  of  the  "  dukes,"  or  phy- 
larchs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).    In  1  Chr. 

i.  36,  he  is  called  Zkihi. 

Ze  phon.  Ziphion  the  son  of  Gad  (Num. 
xxvi.  15),  and  ancestor  of  the  Zephoniteh. 

Zer,  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Genesarcth. 

Ze  rah,  a  son  of  Reucl  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the 
"  dukes  "  or  phylarchs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  17). 

Ze  rah.  1.  Less  properly,  Zarah,  twin 
son,  with  his  elder  brother  Pharez,  of  Judah 
and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30;  1  Chr.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  i.  3).  His  descendants  were  called  Zar- 
hites,  Ezrahitcs,  and  Izrahitcs  (Num.  xxvi.  20; 
1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  11).  — 2.  Son  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called  Zohar  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  10.  —  3.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite,  an 
invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by  Asa  about  B.C. 
941.  [Asa.]  Zerah  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
name  of  Usarken  I.  second  king  of  the  Egyp- 
tian xxiid  dynasty ;  or  perhaps  more  probably 
Usarken  II.,  his  second  successor. 

Zerahi  ah,  son  of  Uzzi  (Ezr.  vii.  4). 

Ze  red  (Deut.  ii.  13,  14)  or  Za  red  (Num. 
xxi.  12),  a  brook  or  valley  running  into  the 
Dead  Sea  near  its  S.  E.  corner,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  with  some  probability  suggests  as 
identical  with  the  Wady  tl-Ahsy.  It  lay  be- 
tween Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the 
proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wandering  (Deut 

ii.  14). 

Zer  cda,  the  native  place  of  Jeroboam  (1 
K.  xi.  26).   Zeredah  has  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Zeredathah  and  Zarthan  or 
Zartanah.    But  the  two  last  were  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  ;  while  Zeredah  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.,  on 
Mount  Ephraim. 
Zered  athah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17).  [Zabthan.] 
Zer'erath  (Judg.  vii.  22).  [Zabthan.] 
Ze're8h.  The  wife  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
(Esth.  v.  10,  14,  vi.  13). 

Ze'reth.  Son  of  Ashnr  the  founder  of 
Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Helah  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Ze'ri."  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3). 

Ze'ror.  A  Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the 
father  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Ze'ruah.  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Ncbat  (1  K.  xi.  26). 

Zerub'babel  {barn  at  Babel,  i.e.  Babylon), 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  in 
the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king  to  the  office  of  governor  of 
On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerub- 
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L'i  great  work,  which  he  set  about  immedi- 
ately, was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  After 
much  opposition  [tee  Nbhkmiah],  and  many 
hindcrances  and  delays,  the  Temple  was  at 
length  finished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
was  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
ITrmplb.)  The  only  other  works  of  Zerub- 
babel  which  we  learn  from  Scripture  are  the 
restoration  of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  of  the  provision  for  their  maintenance,  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  of  David  (Ear.  vi. 
18  ;  Neh.  xii.  47) ;  the  registering  the  returned 
captives  according  to  their  genealogies  (Neh. 
vii.  5) ;  and  the  keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  hut  event 
ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life  of  Zerubba- 
bel.  His  apocryphal  history  is  told  in  1  Ead. 
iiL-vii.  The  exact  parentage  of  Zcrubbabcl 
is  a  little  obscure,  from  his  being  always  called 
the  son  of  Shealticl  (Ear.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  a,  &c  ; 
Hagg.  i.  1,  13,  14,  Ac.),  and  appearing  as  such 
in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  (Matt.  LIS;  Luke 
iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  Hi.  19  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Pedalah,  Shealticl  or 
Salathtel's  brother,  and  consequently  as  Sala- 
thiel's  nephew.  It  is  of  more  moment  to  re- 
mark that,  while  St  Matthew  deduces  his  line 
from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke  de- 
duces it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Zerubba- 
bel  was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jecho- 
aiah's  royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri,  and 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of 
David.  In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the 
Greek  form  of  Zohohabel. 

Zorui  ah,  the  mother  of  the  three  leading 
heroes  of  David's  army  —  Abishai,  Joab,  and 
Asahcl  —  known  as  the  "sons  of  Zentiah." 
She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-17 
as  "  sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  "  (v.  16).  The 
expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of  Jesse,  a 
rhich  is  corroborated  by  the  state- 
of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail  was  tbe 
daughter  of  Nahash.  [Nahash.]  Of  Zerui- 
ah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

Ze'tham.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite  ( I  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

Ze  than.    A  Benjamito  of  the  sons  of  Bil- 
ks* (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Zo  thar.    One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of 
Ahaauerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Zi'a.  One  of  the  Qadites  who  dwelt  in 
Banhan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Z  l  ba,  a  person  who  plays  a  prominent  part, 
though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  or  the 
episodes  of  David's  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12, 
xvi.  1-4,  xix.  17,  29).  [Mbpuiboshbth.] 

Zib'ia.  A  Benjamite,  apparently  the  son 
of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9). 

Zib'iah.  A  native  of  Becrahcba,  and  moth- 
er of  King  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  1 ). 

Zib'eon,  father  of  Anah,  whose  daughter 
Aholibamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2). 
Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the 
same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(ver.  20,  24,  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  40). 

Zioh'ri.  L  Son  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Ex.  vi.  21).  —  2.  A  Benjamin  of  the  sons  of 
Shimhi  (I  Chr.  viii.  19).  — 8.  A  Benjamite  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  — 4.  A  | 


Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  ( 1  Chr.  vih 
27).  —  5.  Son  of  Asaph,  elsewhere  called 

/.ami. i  and  Zaccub(1  Chr.  ix.  15). — 6.  A 
descendant  of  Eliezer  the  son  of  Moses  ( l  Chr. 

xxvi.  25).  —  7.  The  father  of  Eliezer,  the  chief 
of  the  Hcubenites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 

xxvii.  16).  — 8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father 
of  Amasiah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16).  —  9.  Father  of 
Elishaphat,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Jehoi- 
ada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  — 10.  An  Ephraimite 
hero  in  the  invading  army  of  Pekah  the  son  of 
Remaliah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  — 11.  Father  or 
ancestor  of  Jobl  14  (Neh.  xi.  9).  — 12.  A 

Sriest  of  the  family  of  Abijah,  in  the  days  of 
oiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 
Zid'dim.  a  fortified  town  in  tbe  allotment 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

Zi  don  or  Si  don  (Gen.  x.  15,  19;  Josh, 
xi.  8,  xix.  28;  Judg.  i.  31,  xviii.  28;  Joel  Ui. 
4  (iv.  4);  Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22, 
xxvii.  3;  Ex.  xxviii.  21,  22;  Zech.  ix.  2; 
Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13, 
14 ;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24,  31).  An  ancient  and 
wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  less  than  20  English 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  name, 
T*Mn,  signifies  «  fishing,"  or  "  fishery."  Its 
modern  name  is  Saida.  It  i«  situate  in  the 
narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  tbe  sea. 
From  a  biblical  point  of  view,  this  city  is  infe- 
rior in  interest  to  its  neighbor  Tyre ;  though, 
in  early  times,  Zidon  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-born  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
15),  and  is  implied  in  the  name  of  "  Great 
Zidon,"  or  "  the  Metropolis  Zidon,"  which  is 
twice  given  to  it  in  Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It 
is  confirmed,  likewise,  by  Zidonians  being  nsed 
as  the  generic  name  of  the  Phoenicians,  or 
Canaan  ilea  (Josh.  xiii.  6;  Judg.  xviii.  7) ;  and 
by  the  reason  assigned  for  there  being  no  de- 
liverer to  Laish  when  its  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  that  "  it  was  far from  Zidon  t  " 
whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  im- 
portance, it  would  have  been  more  natural  to 
mention  Tyre,  which  professed  substantially 
the  same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles 
nearer  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  From  the  time  of 
Solomon  to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Zidon  is  not  often  directly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre. 
When  the  people  called  "  Zidonians  "  is  men- 
tioned, it  sometimes  seems  that  the  Phoenicians 
of  the  Plain  of  Zidon  are  meant  (1  K.  v.  6,  xvi. 
31,  xi.  1,  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itself,  the  city  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  threatened  bv  Joel  (iii.  4) 
and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3).  Still,  all  that  is 
known  respecting  it  during  the  epoch  is  very 
scanty,  amounting  to  scarcely  more  than  that 
one  of  its  sources  of  gain  was  trade  in  slaves, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  did  not  shrink 
from  selling  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  that  the 
city  was  governed  by  kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and 
xxv.  22) ;  that,  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnished  mariners  to 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8)  ;  that  at  one  period  it  was 
subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ;  and 
that,  when  Shalmancser  king  of  Assyria  invad- 

1  the  opportunity  m 
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revolt  During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon 
teems  to  have  attained  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the 
close  of  that  period,  it  far  excelled  all  other 
Phoenician  cities  in  wealth  and  importance.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not  only  to  weaken 
and  impoverish  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich 
Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre,  Its  prosperity 
was  suddenly  cut  short  by  an  unsuccessful  revolt 
against  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  town  (b.o.  351).  Forty  thousand  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames. 
Sidon,  however,  gradually  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  became  again  a  flourishing  town.  It 
if  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Nazareth,  and 
is  the  most  northern  city  which  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Christ  ■  journeys. 

Zif  (1  K.  vi.  37).  [Mokth.] 

Zi  ha.  1.  The  children  of  Ziha  were  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  tL  43).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Nethinim 
in  Ophel  (Neb.  xi.  20). 

Zuc'lag  is  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  Josh,  xv.,  and  occurs, 
in  the  same  connection,  amongst  the  places 
which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines  ( 1  Sam.  xxvii. 
6),  when  it  was,  at  David's  request,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided 
there  for  a  year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7;  I 
Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26;  1  Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was 
there  he  received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2 
Sam.  L  1,  iv.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for 
Hebron  (U.  1 ).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned  as 
being  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after 
their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  28). 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  we  only  know  for  certain  that  it  was 
in  the  south  country. 

Zillah.  [Lamech.] 

Zil  pah,  a  Syrian  given  by  La  ban  to  his 
daughter  Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24), 
xnil  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx. 
9-13,  xxxv.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvl.  18). 

Zil  thai.  1.  A  Benjamite  (I  Chr.  viii.  20). 
—-2.  One  of  the  captains  of  thousands  of  Ma- 
nassen  who  deserted  to  David  at  Ziklag  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  20.) 

Zim'mah.  1.  A  Gershonite  Levite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  20).  — 2.  Another  Gershonite  (1  Chr. 


king.    He  immediately  marched  against  Tir- 

zah,  and  took  the  city.  Zimri 


Ancestor  of  Joah  (2  Chr. 


vi. 
xxix. 


♦2). —  3 
12K 

Zim'ran,  the  eldest  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  His  descendants  arc 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  tribe. 

Zim'ri.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simconite 
chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the  Midianit- 
ish  princess  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).  —  2.  Fifth 
sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of 
which  tie  occupied  the  throne  for  the  brief 
period  of  seven  days  in  the  year  B.C.  930  or 
929.  Originally  in  command  of  half  the  chari- 
ots in  the  royal  arrnv,  he  pained  the  crown  by 
the  murder  of  King  Elah,  son  of  Baas  ha.  But 
the  array,  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbethon,  when  they  heard 
oCElah's  murder,  proclaimed  their  general  Omri  I 


retreated  into 

the  innermost  part  of  the  late  king's  palace,  set 
it  on  fire,  ami  perished  in  the  ruins  ( 1  K.  x vi. 

9-20). 

Zm,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
desert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Ghdr,  and 
Arabah,  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau  of 
the  Tih  which  stretches  westward.  The  coun- 
try in  question  consists  of  two  or  three  succes- 
sive terraces  of  mountain  converging  to  an 
acute  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea's  southern  verge, 
towards  which  also  they  slope.  Kadesh  lay  in 
it,  and  here  also  IdtiniKa  was  conterminous  with 
Judah,  since  Kadesh  was  a  city  in  the  border 
of  Edom  (see  Kadesh;  Num.  xiii.  21,  xx.  1, 
xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxi  v.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

Zi  on.  [Jerusalem.] 

Zi  or,  a  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh,  xv.  54).  It  belongs  to  the  same 
group  with  Hebron. 

Zi'na.  IZizah.J  The  second  son  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  iO). 

Ziph,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Judah. 

1.  In  the  south ;  named  between  Ithnan  and 
Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history,  nor  has  anv  trace  of  it  been 
met  wifh.  —  2.  In  the  highland  district ;  named 
between  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55).  The 
place  is  immortalized  by  its  connection  with 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 15, 24,  xxvi.  2).  These 
passages  show  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it 
a  wih  lerneas  (i.«.  a  waste  pasture-ground)  and 
n  wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared  ;  but  the 
former  remains.  The  name  of  Zif  is  found 
about  three  miles  S-  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a 
rounded  hill  of  some  100  feet  in  height,  which 
is  called  Tell  Zif.  In  the  A.  V.,  its  inhabitants 
are  called  in  one  passage  the  Ziphims  (Ps.  liv.), 
but  more  usually  the  Ziphites  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19 ;  xxvi.  1). 

Ziph.    Son  of  Jehaleleel  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 
Ziph'ah.    Another  son  of  Jehaleleel  (1 
Chr.  iv.  16). 
Ziph  ims,  the.   The  Inhabitants  of  Ziph 

2.  In  this  form,  the  name  is  found  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  the  title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative,  it 
occurs  in  the  more  usual  form  of 

ZiphlteB,  the  (1  Sara,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi. 
1)- 

Ziph'ion.  Son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16); 
elsewhere  called  Zephon. 

Ziph  ron,  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land  as  specified  by  Moses 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9). 

Zip'por,  father  of  Balak  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  It,  xxiii.  18;  Josh.  xxiv. 
9  ;  Judg.  xi.  25). 

Zip  porah,  daughter  of  Reuel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother 
of  his  two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliexcr  (Ex.  ii.  21, 
iv.  25,  xviii.  2;  cotnp.  6).  The  only  incident 
recorded  in  her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision 
of  Gershom  (iv.  24-26). 

Zith'ri.  Properly  "  Sithri ;  "  one  of  the 
sons  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  22). 
In  Ex.  vi.  21,  "  Zithri,"  should  be  "  Zichri,"  as 
in  A.  V.  of  1611. 

Ziz,  the  Cliff  of,  the  pass  by  which  the 
horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehunim, 
made  their  way  up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
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Sea  to  the  Wilderness  of  Judah,  near  Tekoa 
(2  Chr.  xx.  16  only  ;  comp.  20).  It  was  the 
pa**  of  ,4 in  Jidy  —  the  very  wmc  route  which 
u  taken  by  the  Arab*  in  their  marauding  expe- 
ditions at  the  present  day. 

Zi  sa.  1.  Son  of  Shiphi  a  chief  of  the  Sirae- 
onites  in  the  reign  of  Hczckiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 
—  2.  Son  of  Kehohoam  by  Maachah  the  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zo  an,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
called  Tanis  by  the  Greeks.  It  stood  on  the 
♦  astern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
Its  name  indicates  a  place  of  departure  from  a 
country,  and  hence  it  has  been  identified  with 
Avaris*  the  capital  of  the  Shepherd  dynasty  in 
Ei;vpt.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  that 
'•  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egypt"  (xiii.  22),  which  tends  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Avaris  and  Zoan,  since  we  know 
that  Hebron  was  already  built  in  Abraham's 
time,  and  the  Shepherd  invasion  may  be  dated 
about  the  same  period.  Supposing  that  the 
l'haroah  who  oppressed  the  Israelites  belonged 
to  the  Shepherds,  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  reside  at  Zoaa  ;  and  this  city  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Plagues,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that 
where  Pharoah  dwelt  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  42,  43). 
Tanis  gave  its  name  to  the  xxist  and  xxiiid 
dynasties,  and  hence  its  mention  in  Isaiah  (xix. 
13,  xxx.  4).  "  I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan  "  (xxx. 
14),  where  it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo  air,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Brla 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  cities  of  the  "Plain  of  Jordan,"  — 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see 
also  xiii.  10,  but  not  x.  19).  In  the  general 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Zoar  waa 
spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot  (xix.  22,  23, 30). 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks  which  bounded 
his  view  from  Pisgah  (I)cut.  xxxiv.  3) ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34). 
These  are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district 
with  the  four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in 
the  "  plain  " or  "circle "  "  of  the  Jordan  ;  "  and 
the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that 
it  was  very  near  to  Sodom  (ver."  15,  23,  27). 
The  definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and  probably 
will  always  be,  a  mystery  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Plain  of  the  Jordan  was  at 
the  north  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  must,  therefore,  have  been 
situated  there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  as  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted 
they  were.  [Sodom.] 

Zo'ba  or  Zo'bah,  the  name  of  a  portion 
of  Syria,  which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  It  probably  was  eastward  of 
C<elc  Syria,  and  extended  thence  north-east 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Euphrates. 
We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when 
we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  country, 
governed,  apparently,  by  a  number  of  kings 
who  owned  no  common  head  or  chief  ( 1  Sam. 


xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years  later  than  this,  we 
find  Zobah  under  a  single  ruler,  Hadadezer, 
son  of  Kehob.  He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viiL  10),  and  held  various 
petty  Syrian  princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2 
Sam.  x.  19).  David  (2  Sam  viii.  3)  attacked 
Hadadezer  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
defl  ated  his  army,  and  took  from  him  a  thou- 
sand chariots,  seven  hundred  (seven  thousand, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen. 
Hadadezer's  allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus, 
were  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  The  wealth  of 
Zobah  is  very  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this 
campaign.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  agnin  in  arms  against  l)avid.  The  war 
was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired 
the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah.  The 
allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Joab, 
who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  (tenton  (2  Sam.  x. 
9).  Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  a  last  effort 
fl  Chr.  xix.  16).  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Hclam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their 
new  allies  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued  to 
cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man  of 
Zobah,  Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  himself 
master  of  Damascus,  where  he  proved  a  fierce 
adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon  also  was, 
it  would  seem,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Zobah 
itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  This  is  the  last  that  we 
hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  found  at  a  later  date  in  the  Inscriptions 
of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems 
to  intervene  between  Hamath  and  Damascus. 

Zobe  bah.  Son  of  Cox,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Zo  bar.  1.  Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). — 2.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  called 
Zkrah  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24. 

Zolieleth,  the  Stone.  This  was  "  by 
En-Rogcl"  (1  K.  i.  9);  »nd  therefore,  if  En- 
Rogel  be  the  modern  Urn  rd-Deraj,  this  stone, 
"  where  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen,"  was 
in  all  likelihood  not  far  from  the  Well  of  the 
Virgin.  The  Targumists  translate  it "  the  roll- 
ing stone ;  "  and  llashi  affirms  that  it  was  a 
large  stone  on  which  the  young  men  tried  their 
strength  in  attempting  to  roll  it  Others  make 
it  "  the  serpent  stone."  Others  connect  it  with 
running  water ;  but  there  is  nothing  strained  in 
making  it  "  the  stone  of  the  conduit "  {Mazche- 
lah),  from  its  proximity  to  the  great  rock  con- 
duit or  conduits  that  poured  into  Siloam. 

Zo'heth.  8on  of  Ishi  of  the  tribe  of  J udah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Zo'phah.  Son  of  Hclcm,  or  Hotham,  the 
son  of  Heber.an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  36). 

Zopha'i.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  El- 
kanah,  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  26 
[111).    In  ver.  35,  he  is  called  Zcph. 

Zo'phar.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job 
(Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  xiii.  9). 

Zo'phim,  the  Field  of.  A  spot  on  or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam  had 
his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of  Israel 
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(Num.  xxiii.  14).  If  the  word  sadrh  (rendered 
"field")  rnav  be  taken  in  iu  usual  sense,  then 
the  "  field  of  Zophim  "  was  a  cultivated  snot  high 
up  on  the  top  of  the  range  of  Pisgah.  But 
that  word  is  the  almost  invariable  term  for  a 
portion  of  the  upper  district  of  Moab.  The 

edition  of  the  field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined, 
ay  it  not  be  the  same  place  which,  later  iu  the 
history,  is  mentioned  as  Mizpau-Moah  ? 

Zo  rah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Dun  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  pre- 
viously mentioned  (xv.  33),  in  the  catalogue  of 
Juduh,  among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (A.  V.  Zoreaii).  In  both  lists,  it  is 
in  immediate  proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zomh 
was  the  residence  of  Manonh,  and  the  native 
place  of  Samson.  Zorah  is  mentioned  amongst 
the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10).  In  the  Onomarticon,  it  is  mentioned  as 
lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Elcuthcropolis  on 
the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jewish  traveller 
hap-Parchi,  it  is  specified  as  three  hours  S.  E. 
of  Lydd.  These  notices  ag^ree  in  direction  — 
though  in  neither  is  the  distance  nearly  suffi- 
cient,—  with  the  modern  village  of  Sur'ah, 
which  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  and 
Tobler.  It  lies  just  below  the  brow  of  a  sharp- 
pointed  conical  hill,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  ran- 
ges which  there  meet  and  form  the  north  side  of 
the  Wady  Ghurab,  the  northernmost  of  the  two 
branches  which  unite  just  below  Sur'ah,  and 
form  the  great  Wady  Surar.  In  the  A.  V., 
the  name  appears  also  as  Zareaii  and  Zo- 

REAH. 

Zo  r  ath  i tes ,  the,  t.e.  the  people  of  Zorah, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  It.  2  as  descended  from 
Shobal. 

Zo  re  ah.  Another  form  (Josh.  xv.  33)  of 
the  name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zorau. 

Zo  rites,  the,  are  named  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54)  apparently  amongst 
the  descendants  of  Salma  and  near  connections 
of  Joab. 

Zorob'abel  (1  Esd.  iv.  13;  v.  5-70;  vi. 
2-29;  Ecclus.  xlix.  II;  Matt.  i.  12,  13;  Luke 

iii.  27).  [ZxRCBBAJBBL.l 


Zu'ar.  Father  of  Nethanev  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

Zuph.  the  Land  Of.  A  district  at  which 
Saul  and  his  servant  arrived  after  passing 
through  those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of 
the  Bcnjamitcs  (1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  evi- 
dently contained  the  city  in  which  they  encoun- 
tered Samuel  (ver.  6),  and  that  again  was  cer- 
tainly not  far  from  the  "  tomb  of  Rachel."  The 
only  trace  of  the  name  of  Zuph  in  modern  Pal- 
estine, in  any  suitable  locality,  is  to  be  found  in 
Soba,  a  well-known  place  about  seven  miles  due 
west  of  Jerusalem,  anu  five  miles  south-west  of 
Neby  Samwil.  But  this  is  at  the  best  no  more 
than  conjecture ;  and,  unless  the  land  of  Zuph 
extended  a  good  distance  east  of  Soba,  the  city 
in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Rachel's 
sepulchre. 

Zuph.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vL 
35  120] ).    In  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  he  is  called  Zophai. 

Zur.  1.  Father  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15), 
and  one  of  the  five  princes  of  Midian  who  were 
slain  by  the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Num. 
xxxi.  8).  —  2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

Zu'riel.  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the 
Meraritc  Lcvites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  iii.  35). 

Zur  is  had  dai.  Father  of  Shelumiel,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

Zu'zims.  the.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
people  who,  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies,  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
them  (Gen.  xiv.  5  only).  Of  the  etymology  or 
signification  of  the  name,  nothing  is  known. 
Hardly  more  ascertainable  is  the  situation  which 
the  Zuzim  occupied.  There  is  some  plausibili- 
ty in  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that  the  Zuzim 
inhabited  the  countrv  of  the  Ammonites,  and 
were  identical  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  succeed- 
ed in  their  land  by  the  Ammonites. 
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A.  C.  ante  Christum,— Before  Christ 

occur.  accurately. 

A.D.  Anno  Domini,— in  the  year  of  our 

Lord. 

Abp  Archbishop. 

Am,  Amoa.  (O.  T.) 

XL*  .  .  ."  Annals  of  Tacitus,  a  Roman  his- 

torian. 

Ant  Antiquities. 

Ap.  &  Apoc  Apocrypha. 

Ar.  &  Arab.  Arabic,  or  Arabia. 

A.  U.  C.  ..  Anno  urbi$  condite, — in  the  year 

of  the  building  of  Rome. 

A.  V.  Authorized,  or  English  version  of 

the  Bible. 

BAD....  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

(Apoo.) 

Bar.  Baruch.  (Apoc) 

B.  C.  Before  Christ 

B.J.  Brllum  Judaicum,— Jewish  War. 

B.  ft.  Biblical  Researches  by  Robinson. 

Cunt  Canticles,  or  Song  of  8olomon. 

(0.  T.) 

cent.  century. 

cf.  confer,  (Fr.) — compare. 

ch.  <fc  chs. . .  chapter  and  chapters,  respectively. 

Chal  Cbaldea,  or  Chaldean. 

I  Chr.. . . .  1st  B.  of  Chronicles.  (0.  T.) 
2.  Chr. . . . .  2nd  B.  of  Chronicles.  (0.  T.) 
Chrys.  Horn.  Homilies  of  Chrysoetom,  A.  D.  388. 

Cic.  Cicero,  a  Roman  orator,  B.  C.  60. 

Gic.  in  Verr.  Cicero's  oration  against  Vorree. 
c*r .  or  tire,  circa,—— About 

Col  Ep.  to  the  Colossiana,  (N.  T.) 

Comm.. . . 
comp  

1  Cor.  1st  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  (N.  T.) 

J  Cor  2nd  Ep.  to  the  Corinthians.  (N.  T.) 

eye  cyclopedia, 

Dan.  Daniel.  (0.  T.) 

Devi  Deuteronomy.  (0.  T.) 


Diet  Dictionary. 

R  East. 

....Ecclesi«tes.(O.T.) 

 Ecelesiasticus.  (Apoc.) 

erf.  edition. 

e.  g  exempli  gratia, — for  example. 

Eng.  England,  or  English. 

ep.  «fc  epp.  . .  epistle  and  epistles,  respectively. 
Eph.  Ep.  to  the  Epheeians.  (N.  T.) 

1  End.  1st  B.  of  Esdras.  (  Apoc.) 

2  Esd.  2nd  B.  of  Esdras.  (Apoc.) 

. . .  Esther.  (0.  T.) 

. . .  Eusebius,  a  Christian  Historian, 

A.  D.  264-340. 

Ex  Exodus.  (0.  T.) 

Ez.it  Ezr..  Ezra.(0.T.) 
Ezk  Eaekiel.  (0.  T.) 

/  following  verse,  or  page. 

/em.  feminine. 

/.  following  verses,  or  pages. 

Gal  Ep  to  the  Galatians.  (N.  T.) 

Gen,   Genesis.  (0.  T.) 

Or.  Greek. 

Hob  Habakkuk.  (0.  T.) 

Bag.  Haggai.  (0.  T.) 

Handb. ....  Handbook. 

H.  E.  Ecclesiastical  History  by  Eusebius. 

Heb.  Hebrew,  or  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

(N.T.) 

Herod. ....  Herodotus,  a  Greek  Historian,  B.  C 

484-424. 
Hist  History. 

Hot.  Sat . .  Satires  of  Horace,  a  Roman  Poe^ 

B.  C.  68. 
Hot.  Hosea.  (0.  T.) 

ib.  or  ibid. .  ibidem, — in  the  same 

id.  idem, — the  same. 

t  «  id        that  is. 

in,  loc.  ....  in  loco, — in  its  place. 

Is.  Isaiah.  (0.  T.) 

Jos.  Ep  oi  James.  (N.  T.) 

Jud.  Judith.  (Apoc.) 
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. .  Jeremiah.  (0.  T.) 

.  1st  Ep.  of  Peter.  (N.  T.) 

. .  Jonah.  (0.  T.) 

.  2nd  Ep.  of  Peter.  (N.  T.) 

,  ,  Josephua,  a  Jewish  Hiatorian,A.  D. 

.  Ep.  to  the  Philippiaua.  (N.  T.) 

37-100. 

Phiiem.  . . 

.  Ep.  to  Philemon.  (N.  T.) 

.  ,  Joshua.  (0.  T.) 

Polyb.  ... 

.  Polybius,  a  Greek  Historian,  B.  OL 

Judges.  (0.  T.) 

205-123. 

•/filVTI.  Otl 

L.  Sutires  of  Juvenal,  a  Roman  Poet 

Pnhjr 

i  oiyc.  . . . 

.  Polycarp,  martyred,  A.  D.  167. 

.    1st  B.  of  Kings.  (0.  T.) 

Prov  

.  Proverbs.  (0.  T.) 

2  K,  .... 

2nd  B.  of  Kings.  (0.  T.) 

Pt.  <fc  Pss, 

.  Psalm  and  Psalms,  respecttrely. 

,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  (0.  T.) 

.  Ptolemy. 

,  loco  citato,— at  the  place  before 
cited. 

RawL 

.  Rabbi. 

.  Rawlinson. 

,    Leviticus.  (0.  T.) 

.  Revelation,  or  Apocalypse.  (N. 

Kb  

,  liber, — book. 

Rom,  ... . 

.  Ep.  to  the  Romans.  (N.  T.) 

Lin.  dt  Linn.  Linnreua.  the  naturalist 

S.  

.  South. 

. .  literal,  or  literally 

Sacr.LiL. 

.  rvuTeu  liueruiure. 

.  .  Livy,  u  Roman  Historian. 

.  Samaritan. 

. .  the  Seventy,  or  the  Septuagint 

1  Sam. . . . 

.  1st  B.  of  Samuel.  (0.  T.) 

. .  monsieur, — Mr 

2  -Sam.... 

.  2nd  B.  of  Samuel.  (0.  T.) 

1  Mace,  . 

. .  1st  B.  of  Maccabees.  (Apoc) 

S.&P... 

.  Sinai  and  Palestine,  by  Stanley. 

2  Mace  . 

. .  2nd  B.  of  Maccabees.  (Apoc) 

.  scilicet, — namely. 

3  Mace  . 

. .  3d  B.  of  Maccabees.  (Apoc) 

tq.  or  srq. . 

.  sequent, — following. 

. .  margin,  or  marginal. 

S.S.W.. 

.  South-south  West. 

. .  Martial,  a  Roman  Poet,  A.  D. 

Suet  .... 

.  Suetonius,  a  historian,  A.  D.  100 

40-100. 

.  History  of  Susanna.  (Apoc) 

. .  masculine 

.  Syria,  or  Syriac. 

. .  Gospel  by  Matthew.  (N.  T.) 

tJf/T,  X  CTo, 

.  Syriac  Persian. 

Mie.. 

Micah.  (0.  T.) 

.  Tacitus,  a  Roman  Historian,  A.  D. 

Mod.  Eg. 

. .  Modern  Egyptians,  by  Lane. 

56-135. 

MS.  &  MSS.  Manuscript  and  Manuscripts,  re- 

1   Tht&fL  .  • 

.  1st  Ep  to  the  Thessalonians.  (N.  T.f 

Bpectively. 

2  Thcs&m  •  • 

.  2nd   Ep.   to  the  Thesaaloniaaa, 

y.  

.  North. 

(N.T.) 

AoA  

. .  Nahum.  (0.  T.) 

1  Tim.... 

1st  Ep.  to  Timothy.  (N.  T.) 

. .  North  East 

2  Inn.  .  i . 

.  2nd  Ep  to  Timothy.  (N.  T.) 

Nth.  ,  ,  , 

.  Nehemiuh.  (0.  T.) 

7\t+  .•••«. 

.  Ep.  to  Titus.  (N.  T.) 

,Vin.  <fc  Bab.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by  Layard. 

ibb  

Tobit  (Apoc) 

AT.  T.  ... 

. .  New  Testament 

.  verse,  or  verses. 

Mm  .  . 

. .  Numbers.  (0.  T.) 

.  videlicet,— to  wit 

. .  North  Weft 

.  volume. 

Obod. 

Obadiah.  (0.  T.) 

.  vulgate. 

O.  T 

.  .  Old  Testament. 

w.  

West 

p.  if-  pp. . 

. .  page  and  pages,  respectively. 

Wisd. . . . . 

.  Wisdom.  (Apoc) 

. .  Palestine. 

.  Zechariah.  (0.  T.) 

. .  Pentateuch. 

,  Zephaniah.  (0.  T.) 

. .  Persia,  or  Persian. 

8  

.  Section,  or  Subdivision. 

A  word  in  small  capitals,  printed  in  brackets,  refers  to  the  word  in  the  Dictionary  in  Its  placa. 
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